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Tl^o  North  American  Review  for  January,  1876,  in  an  article  devoted  to  the  ednca* 
tignal  development  of  the  country  for  the  first  century,  AJlnHingr  to  the  deficiency  of 
hi^onctii  and  philosophical  diacuaeion  of  public  inatructioQ,  and  of  early  ofOcial  i 

d<x'ULmonte,  says:  ^ 

Private  enterprise  has  to  a  remarkable  degree  remedied  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  ^ovei-umental  neglect.    Dr.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Hartford,  began  in  1856  the  pnb- 
lii'^^^ion  ot  an   American  Journal  of  Education,  which,  wim   various  changes 
uf  term,  has  been  continued  to  the  present  time.    It  now  comprises  twenty-four 
iM'tJi  >  •'  vi  'limes,  including  in  all  some  twenty  thouaemd  pages,  lUuscnU^d  by  one  hun- 
dred anil  twenty-five  portraits,  and  eight  hundred  cuts  representinjg[  sdiool  buildings.  • 
Dr.  Hodgson,  a  distinguished  professor  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  has  re-  * 
cently  reniarlced  that  this  publication  ''really  contains,  though  not  in  continuous 
form,  a  hi'-'tory,  and  it  may  be  said  an  encyclopeedia  of  education."    It  is  the  best  * 
aud  onl^  t;en^til  authority  in  respect  to  the  progress  of  American  education  during 
the  past  rontury.      It  includes  statistical  oata,  personal  reminiscences,  historiciu 
skotc-hes.  (klucamonal  biographies,  descriptions  of  institutions,  plans  of  buildings, 
repiirts,  speeches,  and  legislative  documents.    For  the  first  sixteen  volumes  an  index 
is  publi^htHl,  and  for  the  next  eight  volumes  an  index  is  in  preparation.    The  oompre^ . 
)x*'asi  '^iiensi  of  this  work  and  its  persistent  publication  under  many  adverse  (drcum- 
slrtiK  v^  at  great  expense,  by  private  and  almost  unsupported  exertions,  entitie  the 
e<Iitov  to  the  grateful  recognition  of  all  investigators  of  our  system  of  instruction. 
He  )in8  v\on  a  European  reputation  by  this  Journal,  and  in  our  own  country  will. 
alwH  v>  \t^'^  un  indispensable  guide  and  companion  to  the  historian  of  education. 

T.i    In*t  inational  Review  for  January,  1874,  in  an  article  on  Universal  Education, 


niiv-«r\s: 


Vh  >•  ":  the  same  time  (1837;  in  Connecticut,  Dr.  Henry  Barnard  was  commencing 
that  I  r<MM;r  of  devoted  and  untiring  labor,  in  the  course  of  which  he  has  rendered 
such  nisliii«raished  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  education,  [not  only  as  oreaoizer 
aiiil  adiinnLstrator  of  systems  and  institutions,  out  in  contributions  by  pen  and  voice 
to  lilt*  litt^rature  and  public  knowledge  of  the  subject.]  He  gave  himself  to  the  work 
with  thf  t-nthusiasm  of  an  Apostle.  Commencing  the  Connecticut  Common  School 
,four,uu  h\  1888,  he  entered  ac  once  with  ability  on  the  fundamental  questions  per- 
tain i  !;^  t4t  popular  education,  and  began  to  publish  for  the  benefit  of  all  educators, 
ami  (itiK  i*^  interested,  the  most  valuable  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  in 
Eiirr)'  <  n-^a  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  best  systems  and  institutions  thera  In  his 
ruiK^at  '<^  ''•its  to  the  principal  countries  of  the  old  world,  he  has  examined  for  him- 
self Ui-  (>.q)eriments  in  progress,  and  b^r  personal  communication  with  the  most 
pr^miiicDt  (educators  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  has  possessed  himself  of  their  best 
and  broatlest  views.  The  results  of  his  observations  and  thinking,  he  has,  for  a  lonf 
course  of  years,  been  carefully  digesting  and  publishing  in  ms  Common  SchoM 
Joumtif,  and  in  the  invaluable  volumes  of  his  American  Journal  of  Education, 
I'lii^e  \uluiiies  constitute  an  Encyclopaedia  of  facts,  aiigumentB,  and  practical 
ni  iiiocls  which  no  organizer  or  teacher  can  afford  to  be  without.  Besides  the  prepa 
•  Mt  ion  of  These  works.  Dr.  Barnard  has  delivered  lectures  and  addresses  on  his  xavor- 
H^'  subi^('t  numbered  literally  by  thousands.  Probably  no  one  man  in  the  United 
Htat^s  haa  done  as  much  to  advance,  direct  and  consolidate  the  movement  for  popular 
•^u:*atioi:.  In  looking  back  to  the  commencement  of  his  life-long  labors,  it  would 
i>*M>m  ttia!  hi*  must  contemplate  with  eminent  satisf^u^tion  the  progress  of  public  senti- 
.ti<>nt  arid  th^  good  results  already  attained,  as  well  as  the  bngmening  prospects  for 
M'  futun'.  He  has  done  a  work  for  whidi  his  country  am  coming  generations 
'  i  -tit  to  (hank  him  and  do  honor  to  his  nam&  The  late  dnanoellor  Kent,  even  in  the 
.  <  I  >*^T  y  <.aiN  of  Dr.  Barnard's  labors,  characterized  him  as  **  the  most  able,  efficient. 
Olid  l^'st-iid'amed  officer  that  could  be  engaged  perhaps  in  the  service ;''  and  said  oi 
t!i'>  earlier  ^  olumes  of  his  iConnecticut  Common  School]  Journal  and  other  publica- 
ti<  iL<4,  '*  1  'an  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  hic^est  opinion  of  their  valup  " 
liis  I  t'oi-  -  clumes  are  much  more  complete  and  valuatue  than  the  earlier. 

Hon. .'  >i  I  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  in  his  Introductory  Address  as  President  before  the 

Natu>nal  T-.  ichers'  Association  in  Chicago,  1868,  observes: 

Of  th<^  Ktuii  hundred  thousand  teachers  in  the  country,  how  few  are  thoroughly 
ver.;e<i  in  1 1'o  educational  literature  of  the  day?  How  few  are  there  who  are  receiving^ 
hi)^her  sjiK>  rn^  can  boast  of  a  respectable  educational  Ubranr?  If  proof  of  this  unwe^ 
come  tin '  ti  1  was  needed,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  a  smgle  publication, — I  mean 
noniarif  ^  Joiirrud  of  Education,  which  has  now  reached  its  thirteenth  volume, — a 
library  in  I'self.  Costing  little  considering  the  amount  of  matter  it  contains,  em- 
1  tracing  exhaustive  treatises  on  almost  all  departments  of  education;  yet  I  am  told 
that  tVii*  niiTiifiAr  of  f»r»pirt«?  p-ojd  ha"?  no*" '"*'        .'*^   '    -f-f-    i     "  f  tr  ♦!'     M    '     .♦'••e,.-    ♦ 
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KINDERGARTEN  AND  CHILD-CULTURE  PAPERS. 

PLAN  OF  PUBLICATION. 


LETTER  TO  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FROEBEL  UNION. 

Dear  Miss  Peabodt:  I  propose  to  do  more  in  1880  than  I 
have  done  as  publisher  since  1838,*  in  any  one  year  for  the  eluci- 
dation of  Child-Culture,  and  particularly  of  the  Kindergarten  as 
devised  by  Froebel,  and  developed  by  himself  and  others  who 
have  acted  in  his  spirit  and  after  his  methods.  The  conviction 
expressed  by  me  in  printed  report  f  and  public  addresses  in  1854, 
that  "the  system  of  infant  culture,  presented  in  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  Educational  Systems  and  Material  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  by  Charles  HoUman  of  Hamburg,  and  illustrated 
by  Madame  Bonge  in  her  Kindergarten  in  Tavistock  Square,  Lon- 
don,  was  by  far  the  most  original,  attractive,  and  philosophical 
form  of  infant  development  the  world  has  yet  seen,''  has  been 
de^)ened  by  much  that  I  have  since  read  and  observed.  But  the 
suggestion  in  my  Special  Report  as  Commissioner  of  Education  to 
the  Senate  in  1868,  and  again  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1870,  on  a  System  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, "  that  the  first  or  lowest  school  in  a  graded  system  for  cities 
should  cover  the  play  period  of  a  child's  life,"  and  that  "  the  great 
formative  period  of  the  human  being*s  life"  "in  all  that  concerns 
habits  of  observation  and  early  development,  should  be  subjected 
to  the  training  of  the  Kindergarten" — ^must  be  received  now 
under  at  least  the  conditions  of  the  original  recommendation.  A 
variety  of  agencies  must  be  at  work  to  train  the  teachers  of  each 
grade  (and  the  Kindergartners  with  the  rest)  for  their  special 
duties,  and  to  instruct  and  interest  parents  in  the  work  of  the 
school-room,  and  to  give  to  them  as  such  a  direct  right  of  inspec- 
tion and  suggestion  as  to  the  schools  where  their  children  are  in 
attendance.  I  believe  that  parents  as  such  have  more  rights,  and 
rights  which  should  be  respected  by  their  own  direct  representa- 

*Ia  tbe  Connecticut  Common  School  Joornal  Arom  1888  to  1812.  and  fWim  1840  to  1854; 
Bdacfttional  Trmcts  (monthW)  from  \^^  to  1845 :  the  Joarnal  of  the  Rhode  Island  Infifl- 
tote  of  Instroction  ftom  1846  to  1848:  and  the  American  Journal  of  Education  (h>m  18U 
to  1880.  In  eveiy  year  of  these  periodicals  are  elaborate  Papers,  original  and  selected,  on 
tbe  Prindplea  and  Methods  of  earlj  education  applicable  to  children  in  home  and  school. 

t  Report  to  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  on  the  International  Sxhibition  of  Educational 
Syetems  voA  Material  at  St.  Martinis  Hall,  London,  nnder  the  auspices  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  the  Society  of  Arts,  Commerce,  and  Manufkcturee.  By  Henry  Barnard,  delegate  Xhun 
CoimactleiU  by  appointment  of  the  General  Assembly.  1864. 
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tion  in  all  educational  boards,  than  are  now  conceded  to  them 
in  State  and  municipal  school  organizations. 

All  schools  not  under  progressive  teachers,  and  not  subjected 
to  frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  supervision  are  sure  to 
fall  into  dull,  mechanical  routine;  and  the  Kindergarten,  of  all 
other  educational  agencies,  requires  a  tender,  thoughtful,  practical 
woman,  more  than  a  vivacious,  and  even  regularly  educated  girl. 
Tlie  power  of  influencing  and  interesting  mothers  in  their  home 
work  and  securing  their  willing  co-operation,  is  an  essential  qualifi- 
cation  of  the  Kindergartner.  The  selection  of  such  cannot  be 
safely  left  to  school  officers  as  now  appointed,  and  who  too  often 
do  not  look  beyond  their  neighbors,  nephews,  and  nieces  for  can- 
didates. Until  the  principles  of  early  child -culture  are  better 
understood,  and  school  officers  and  teachers  are  more  thoroughly 
trained  in  the  best  methods,  the  first  establishment  of  Kindergar- 
tens had  better  be  left  to  those  who  are  already  sufficiently  interested 
to  make  some  sacrifice  of  time  or  means  in  their  behalf;  and  when 
found  in  successful  operation  and  conforming  to  certain  require- 
ments, they  should  be  entitled  to  aid  from  public  funds  in  proportion 
to  attendance;  and  for  such  aid,  be  subject  to  official  inspection. 

My  desire  is  to  help  place  this  whole  subject  of  the  early  devel- 
opment and  training  of  the  human  being,  especially  of  the  claims 
and  results  of  the  Froebel  Kindergarten  in  this  work,  clearly  and 
fully  before  teachers,  parents,  and  school  officers;  and  in  these 
efforts  I  solicit  your  advice  and  co-operation,  and  through  you,  of 
all  who  are  laboring  for  the  same  object  in  the  Home,  the  Kinder- 
garten, and  the  Primary  School. 

My  first  plan  of  publication  was  to  issue  these  Child-Culture 
Papers  in  separate  Numbers  or  Parts  alternating  with  the  regular 
Numbers  of  my  Journal,  but  not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
latter.  On  further  consideration  I  have  concluded  to  incorporate 
them  all  with  the  discussion  of  other  educational  topics,  and  then 
to  issue  .the  whole  in  a  volume  of  Contributions  to  the  literature  of 
the  Kindergarten. 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  suggesting  additions  or  modifica- 
tions to  the  accompanying  scheme  of  treatment  for  the  first  portion 
of  the  volume  (to  page  400),  as  well  as  Papers  with  their  authors 
on  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  child-culture  for  the  concluding 
portion.  May  I  look  to  you  for  an  article  in  the  neirt  Number  on 
the  Progressive  Development  of  FroeM's  Kindergarten? 

HENEY   BARNARD. 
Hartford,  December,  1879, 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN. 


LETTER  FBOH  MISS  PBABODY  TO  THE  EDITOR  : 

Dear  Sir  :  NothiDg,  it  seems  to  me^  can  do  more  to  establish 
the  Kindergarten  on  a  permanent  foundation^  and  place  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods  fairly  before  American  parents  and  teachers, 
than  the  full  and  exhaustive  treatment  which  you  propose  to  give^ 
in  the  last  volume  of  your  truly  Encyclopediac  Journal,  of  the 
whole  subject  of  child  culture,  as  held  by  eminent  educators, 
at  home  and  abroad,  giving  due  prominence  to  its  latest  de- 
velopment in  the  Kindergarten  as  devised  by  Frederic  Fr5bel 
and  others  trained  in  his  spirit  and  methods.  Your  willingness 
to  issue  these  papers  in  a  connected  form,  and  detached  from 
other  discussions,  will  enable  Kindergartners  to  possess  them- 
selves, at  a  moderate  price,  of  a  volume  (a  manual  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be),  in  which  th'e  Frobel  idea  and  institute  will  be  pre- 
sented in  their  historical  development,  and  in  their  pedagogical 
connection  with  other  systems  of  human  culture.  I  respond  cor- 
dially to  your  invitation  to  co-operate  in  this  work  and  to  secure 
contributions  from  my  correspondents  and  fellow-laborers  in  this 
field,  in  our  own  and  other  countries ;  and  I  will  begin  at  once 
with  the  subject  suggested  by  yourself,  the  "  Development  of  the 
Kindergarten,"  as  it  was  suggested  to  Frobel  by  his  study  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  of  Nature,  and  his  insight  into  the  gracious 
purposes  of  the  Father  of  Spirits. 

The  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow,  in  her  ^'Reminiscences  of 
Frobel,"  has  told  us  of  her  discovery,  in  1849,  of  this  great  gen- 
ius ;  and  her  introduction  of  him  to  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and 
to  the  leading  educators  of  Germany ;  and  of  the  instantaneous 
acceptance  of  him  by  Diesterweg  and  others  as  '^  a  prophet." 

Three  years  afterwards  he  died,  when  the  reactionary  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  had  forbidden  the  introduction  of  his  Kinder- 
gartens into  the  public  system  of  education ;  instinctively  divin- 
ing that  an  education  which  recognizes  every  human  being  as 
self-active,  and  even  creative,  in  his  moral  and  intellectual  na- 
ture, must  be  fatal,  in  the  end,  to  all  despotic  governments. 

But  already,  through  the  friendship  of  the  ducal  family  of 
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Weimar,  Frobel's  normal  school  for  Kindergartners  wag  estab- 
lished at  Marienthal ;  and  through  the  influence  of  Diesterweg 
over  Madame  Johanna  Goldschmidt^  he  had  established  another 
at  the  free  city  of  Hamburgh ;  and  the  governmental  prohibition 
in  Prussia  had  stimulated  the  founding  of  private  Kindergartens 
in  Berlin  and  elsewhere.  Some  years  after,  his  eminent  and  ap- 
preciative pupil  and  chosen  apostle,  the  Baroness,  brought  about 
the  rescinding  of  the  prohibitory  decree.  Nevertheless,  not  even 
yet,  as  you  will  see  from  a  letter  I  send  you,  written  by  Frau  Ber- 
tha ^feyer  on  their  present  condition  in  Berlin,  are  there  any  but 
private  Kindergartens  in  Prussia.  These,  indeed,  are  patronized 
by  the  best  people,  led  by  the  Crown  Princess  of  Germany, — ^Vic- 
toria of  England,  who  has  not  only  had  her  own  children  edu- 
cated by  strictly  Frobelian  Kindergartners,  but  has  interested 
among  others  the  Princess  Helena  of  Eussia  in  the  system,  and 
lets  herself  be  named  as  Lady  Patroness  of  the  training  school 
for  Kindergartners  at  17  Tavistock  square,  London. 

Only  two  governments  in  Europe  yet  have  recognized  the  Kin- 
dergarten as  Siptcblic  interest — that  of  Austria,  which  imposes  on 
all  pupils  of  normal  schools  in  the  empire,  of  whatever  grade  of 
instruction,  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  Frobel's  princi- 
ples ;  and  makes  compulsory  on  the  people  to  send  all  their  chil- 
dren under  six  to  some  Kindergarten  ;  also  the  government  of 
Italy,  where  Kindergartens  were  first  established  by  the  Italian 
Minister  of  Education,  whose  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
subject,  in  1868,  by  our  own  American  minister,  the  Hon.  George 
P.  Marsh.  This  attempt  was,  however,  rather  premature,  for 
Italian  Kindergartners  were  not  yet  properly  prepared  for  the 
work,  and  though  Frobel's  educational  method  is  found  to  be 
harmonious  with  the  deepest  motherly  instinct,  when  that  is  un- 
derstood, it  does  not  come  by  instinct  into  a  systematic  form.  In 
1871-2  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-Bulow  was  solicited  by. the  Ital- 
ian minister  to  go  to  Florence  and  lecture  upon  the  training,  and 
she  taught  a  large  class.  The  resume  of  her  lectures  was  printed 
in  a  pamphlet,  in  1872,  and  translated  and  published  by  our  Bu- 
reau of  Education  at  Washington,  in  its  circular  of  July,  and 
forms  an  admirable  syllabus  for  the  training  of  teachers.  In  that 
same  year,  1872,  Madame  Salis-Schwab  introduced  the  system  at 
Naples  at  great  expense  to  herself  of  money  and  labor,  and  gained 
from  the  municipality  the  promise  to  make  it  the  first  grade  of 
the  public  education,  when  Kindergartners  should  be  trained  for 
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it.  You  must  publish  in  your  volume  the  report  of  the  success- 
ful Kindergarten  now  kept  in  the  Collegio  Medici^  a  copy  of 
which  I  hope  to  furnish  you.  This  proves  one  of  the  greatest 
charities  in  Europe,  and  princes  send  their  children  as  pupils. 

But  though  the  European  governments  do  not  yet  adopt  the 
system,  Kindergartens  are  established  widely  in  all  the  German 
states,  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  Kussia,  Switzerland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, even  in  Spain,  also  ki  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  and 
wherever  there  are  Kindergartens  there  are  more  or  less  inade- 
quate attempts  at  training  Kindergartners,  Koehler's  establish- 
ment at  Saxe-6otha,  and  lately  the  Frobel  Stif  tung  at  Dresden, 
being  the  best.  The  latter  will  probably  swallow  up  the  former, 
as  Koehler  has  lately  died. 

In  England,  in  1872,  there  was  an  association  formed,  among 
whose  members  are  famed  scientists  like  Huxley,  as  well  as  dig- 
nitaries of  the  Church  of  England,  who  have  founded  an  institu- 
tion for  training  Kindergartners  at  Manchester,  to  be  examined 
for  certificates  after  two  years  study  with  observation  in  a  model 
Kindergarten  now  kept  by  Miss  Anna  Snell,  a  pupil  of  Midden- 
dorf.  Two  years  afterwards  another  training  class  was  founded, 
as  a  part  of  the  Stockwell  training  school  for  primary  teachers 
in  London,  S.  W.,  and  another  pupil  of  Middendorf,  Miss  Elea- 
nor Heerwart,  who  bad  been  keeping  Kindergarten  some  years 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  was  made  its  teacher  and  the  principal  of 
the  Stockwell  model  Kindergarten.  Also,  in  1874,  the  London 
Frobel  Society  was  founded  by  Miss  Doreck  and  Mr.  Payne, 
whose  present  president.  Miss  Emily  Shirreff,  and  her  sister,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Grey,  have  published  most  valuable  lectures,  among 
which  I  would  mention,  as  most  important,  Miss  Shirreff's  "  Life 
of  Frobel,^'  and  her  essay  on  the  right  of  his  Kindergarten  to 
the  name  of  the  "  New  Education."  This  London  society  has  a 
monthly  meeting  and  lecture,  and  I  can  send  you  for  your  volume 
one  of  these :  Miss  E.  A.  Manning's  lecture  on  "  The  Discour- 
agements and  Encouragements  of  the  Kindergartner."  She  has 
sent  it  to  me  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  of  our  American  Frobel 
Union,  which  was  appointed  for  December  29-31,  1879,  but  had 
to  be  postponed.  Some  other  articles  were  sent ;  one  by  Miss 
Shirreff,  one  by  Miss  Lychinska,  and  one  by  Miss  Heerwart, 
which  are  at  your  service  also ;  and  I  hope  to  have  Miss  Shirreff's 
article  about  a  chart  of  Kindergarten  employments,  made  by 
Madame  du  Portugall  for  the  direction  of  the  Swiss  Kindergart- 
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Ders,  and  which  has  been  asked  for  by  the  English  Education 
Journal  for  publication  in  its  pages. 

It  was  the  Baroness  Marenholz-BUlow  who  may  be  said  to 
have  started  and  done  the  most  in  this  great  propagandism. 
Acknowledged  by  Fr5bel,  in  1849,  as  the  one  who  more  deeply  than 
any  one  else  saw  into  his  **  last  thought/'  she  must  be  considered 
as  his  most  complete  representative,  and  most  effective  apostle. 

In  1858  she  went  to  Paris  and,  taking  rooms  at  the  Louvre, 
summoned  to  her  parlor-lectures  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
the  time  in  Paris,  of  all  churches,  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jew- 
ish, and  outsiders  of  every  school  of  philosophy.  Their  wonderful 
unanimity  in  accepting  the  idea  and  system,  as  developed  in  her 
lectures,  was  expressed  in  letters  to  her  from  all  of  them,  includ- 
ing the  Cardinal  of  Tours,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris,  the 
Abb^  Michaud,  and  many  Catholic  savants;  Michelet,  Edgar 
Quinet,  Auguste  Gomt^,  Protestant  pastors.  Harmonists,  etc, 
etc.  These  letters  she  has  printed  as  an  appendix,  making  one- 
half  of  her  volume,  which  is  entitled  "  Die  Arbeit,"  relative  to 
Frobel's  Education,  which  was  the  risumS  of  her  lectures  at  the 
Louvre.  This  unanimity  of  assent  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
element  in  which  the  Kindergarten  works  is  that  of  universal 
humanity,  not  yet  narrowed  from  "the  kingdom  of  heaven," 
which  Christ  declared  that  children  represent,  in  their  pre-intel- 
lectual  era,  when  the  Kindergarten  takes  them  from  the  moth- 
er's nursery,  to  initiate  them  into  the  society  of  their  equals. 
Madame  Marenholtz  also  carried  the  system  into  Belgium,  and 
the  first  guide-book  of  the  method  "  Le  Jardin  des  ^Infants " 
was  published  in  Brussels  by  F.  Claasen,  with  an  introduction 
by  herself.  She  then  went  into  England,  where,  however,  she 
had  been  preceded  by  Madame  Bonge,  one  of  that  Meyer  family 
of  North  Germany  which  has  been  always  a  munificent  benefac- 
tor of  education, — Henry  Adolf  having  given  to  Hamburg  its 
Zoological  Garden  and  Aquarium,  the  finest  foundations  of  the 
kind  in  the  world ;  and  he  is  still  the  most  enthusiastic  patron 
of  Frobel's  Kindergarten, 

But  in  England  some  accidental  collateral  circumstances  inter- 
fered with  Madame  Bongo's  perfect  work,  and  broke  her  heart. 
The  seeds  of  Kindergarten  were  however  planted  in  several  local- 
ities, and  some  good  work  done,  among  others  by  Madame  du 
Portugall  at  Manchester,  who  is  now  the  Inspector  of  Primary 
Education  in  her  native  city,  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and  is  gradu- 
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ally  making  the  Kindergarten  the  foundation  of  the  primary  ed- 
ucation there. 

But  the  most  important  establishment  on  the  Continent  for  the 
education  of  Kinder gartners  is  in  Dresden,  founded  in  1872  by 
the  Union,  which  grew  up  since  1867,  out  of  the  ^Committee  of 
Education  of  tlie  Congress  of  Philosophers  that  met  in  Prague 
that  year.  This  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
ultimate  results  on  individuals  of  the  Kindergarten  education 
given  by  Frobel  with  Middendorf,  who  had  been  his  faithful  friend 
and  coadjutor  at  the  school  for  boys  founded  by  them  both  at 
Keilhau  in  1817,  long  before  the  Kindergarten  was  named  in 
1839.  It  took  more  than  twenty  years  of  earnest  experiment- 
ing to  enable  Fr5bel  to  arrive  at  the  complete  Kindergarten 
practically.  In  that  year  he  gave  it  its  very  expressive  name. 
As  long  before  as  1827  he  had  published  Erxiehung  der  Mensch 
(the  Education  of  Mankind),  a  book  addressed  to  the  mother,  in 
which  is  found  all  the  elementary  principles  of  Kindergarten 
except  one.  In  this  book  he  took  the  ground  that  the  mother 
exclusively  should  be  the  educator  of  the  child  till  it  was  seven 
years  old ;  but  a  dozen  years  of  observation  had  taught  him  in 
1839,  that  no  mother  had  the  leisure  and  strength  to  do  for  her 
child  all  that  needed  to  be  done  in  its  first  seven  years,  without 
assistants  and  in  the  narrow  precinct  of  a  single  family.  For 
the  social  and  moral  nature,  after  three  years  old,  requires  a 
larger  company  of  equals.  The  Kindergarten  does  just  what 
neither  the  home  nor  the  primary  school  can  do  for  a  child. 

In  1867,  at  the  re-assembling  of  the  ^'Congress  of  Philoso- 
phers ''  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  ap- 
pointed at  Prague,  of  which  Prof.  Fichte  of  Stuttgart,  son  of  the 
great  J.  G.  Fichte,  was  chairman,  reported  that  the  pupils  taught 
at  the  Kindergarten  age  by  Frobel  himself,  had  been  looked  up 
at  the  universities  and  elsewhere,  and  been  found  to  be  of  excep- 
tional intelligence  :  and  that  they  themselves  ascribed  it  to  their 
Frdbel  education  in  the  ''  connection  of  contrasts  "  or  ''  law  of 
equix>oi8e,"   that  secret  of  all  nature  and  true  life. 

At  this  meeting  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  the  Baroness  Maren- 
holtz  had  four  afternoons  assigned  her  to  explain  Frobel's  idea 
and  method,  and  the  result  was  the  formation  of  the  General 
Union,  and  the  establishment  of  its  organ,  Die  Erziehung  der 
Oegenwurty  together  with  the  Training  College,  at  Dresden. 

I  will  send  you  the  first  report  of  the  activity  of  this  society 
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which  you  can  use  if  you  think  best  in  making  up  your  vohime. 
Mrs.  Kriege  has  translated  and  sent  it  to  me  for  the  meeting, 
which'  is  postponed  until  Easter.  I  will  also  send  the  Baroness's 
own  letter  to  me,  though  it  is  rather  sad.  She  feels  the  immense 
difficulties  of  ^planting,  amid  the  stereotyped  conservatisms  of 
Europe,  this  living  germ,  which  requires  the  fresh-plowed  un- 
worn soil,  and  all  the  enlivening  influences  of  the  American  na- 
tionality, in  its  pristine  vigor,  as  is  intimated  by  the  flourishing 
growth  at  St.  Louis  and  California,  especially  of  the  public  Kin- 
dergartens there. 

BRIEF  NOTICE  OF   THE   KINDERGARTEN  IN  AMERICA. 

After  3'our  own  articles  on  Frobel  in  your  Journal  in  1856 
and  1858,  nothing  was  said  in  America  till  the  review  in  the 
Christian  Examiner ^  in  1859,  Boston,  of  "Ze  Jardin  des  JSri" 
fants?^  In  the  course  of  the  next  ten  years  some  innocent, 
because  ignorant,  inadequate  attempts  were  made  at  Kindergar- 
tens, but  without  such  study  into  the  practical  details  of  the 
method  as  to  do  any  justice  to  Frobel's  idea ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  premature  attempt  was  unfortunate.  The  most  noted  one 
was  my  own  in  Boston ;  but  I  must  do  myself  the  justice  to  say 
that  I  discovered  its  radical  deflciency,  by  seeing  that  the  results 
promised  by  Frobel,  as  the  fruit  of  his  method,  did  not  accrue,  but 
consequences  that  he  deprecated,  and  which  its  financial  success 
and  the  delight  of  the  children  and  their  parents  in  the  pretty 
play-school  did  not  beguile  me  into  overlooking.     Hence  I  went, 

,  in  1867,  to  Europe,  to  see  the  Kindergartens  established  and 
taught  by  Frobel  himself  and  his  carefully  educated  pupils ;  and 
I  returned  in  1868,  zealous  to  abolish  my  own  and  all  similar 
mistakes,  and  establish  the  real  things  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate 
training  of  the  Kindergartners. 

My  plan  was  to  create,  by  parlor  lecturing  in  Boston,  a  demand 
that  should  result  in  our  sending  to  Lubeck,  Germany,  for  Friiu- 
lein  Marie  Boelte  (now  Mrs.  Kraus-BoelttS  of  New  York)  to 
come  to  Boston  and  establish  a  model  Kindergarten  and  a  train- 
ing school  for  Kindergartners,  inasmuch  as  she  was  one  of  the 
few  ladies  of  position  and  high  culture  in  Germany  who,  from 
purely  disinterested  motives,  had  become  a  Kindergartner.     She 

)'  had  studied  three  years  with  Frobel 's  widow  ia.  Hamburg,  and 
went  to  England  with  Madame  Itonge,and  was  her  most  efficient 
assistant,  and  had  a  high  reputation  there,  where  she  had  ao- 
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quired  the  language  in  that  perfection  necessary  to  teach  little 
cliildren  orally.  1  knew,  from  a  distinguished  relative  of  hers, 
that  she  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  everything — and  it  Was  a 
great  deal  she  had  to  sacrifice — to  come  to  America,  because  she 
knew  that  Frobel  had  said  that  the  spirit  of  the  American  na- 
tionality was  the  only  one  in  the  world  with  which  his  creative 
method  was  in  complete  harmony,  and  to  which  its  legitimate 
institutions  would  present  no  barriers. 

But  when  I  came  back  to  Boston,  I  found  Madame  Kriege  and 
her  daughter  alrgady  there,  and  the  enterprise  had  to  contend 
with  an  unprepared  public,  which  had  been  also  misled  by  my 
own  unfortunately  precipitate  attempts,  and  others  which  had 
perhaps  grown  out  of  mine. 

•  But  something  valuable  was  done  by  the  intelligent  and  faith- 
ful labors  of  Mrs^  Kriege  and  daughter  during  the  next  four 
years  ;  and  then  Mis^Boelt^  came  to  New  York  on  invitation  of 
Miss  Haines  of  Grumercy  Park,  at  the  moment  that  Mrs.  Kriege 
and  her  daughter  returned  to  Europe  for  a  vacation.  A  pujjil  of 
Madame  Kriege,  Miss  Garland,  who  associated  with  herself  a 
pupil  of  her  own,  Miss  Weston,  has  carried  on  the  Kindergarten 
training  school  of  Boston  with  great  fidelity.  These  two  train- 
ing schools  are  still  doing  the  best  work.  Mrs.  Kriege  and 
daughter  also  returned  to  America  in  1874,  and  as  Miss  Boelte 
married  Mt.  Kraus  and  became  independent  in  her  work,  they 
took  her  place  with  Miss  Haines  for  two  years.  There  have  also 
branched  from  Mrs.  Kraus*s  school  the  work  of  Miss  [^low,  who 
has  kept  a  free  training  school  at  St.  Louis,  since  1872,  and  is  now 
inspector  of  the  more  than  fifty  free  Kindergartens  established 
by  the  municipality  of  that  city  ;  and  a  training  school  in  low^a 
by  another  of  Mrs.  Kraus's  pupils.  Mrs.  John  Ogden  of  Worth- 
in  gton,  Ohio,  is  also  a  valuable  trainer*  a  pupil  of  Miss  Garland ; 
also  another,  Miss  Alice  Chapin,  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  and 
another  in  connection  with  the  Brooks  school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Of  Mrs.  Ogden's  pupils.  Miss  Sara  Eddy  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Put- 
nam, both  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Burritt,  known  as  ^^the  Centen- 
nial Kindergartner  of  the  Great  Exhibition,"  and  the  Misses 
Mcintosh  of  Montreal,  P.  Q.,  are  at  present  training  Kindergart- 
ners  with  success.  Mrs.  Van  Kirk  of  Philadelphia,  who  studied 
three  years  with  the  best  pupils  of  Miss  Garland,  practicing  all 
the  while  in  a  Kindergarten  of  her  own,  in  which  one  of  them 
was  principal,  has  also  a  training  school  in  Philadelphia.     One 
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of  Miss  Burritt's  pupils  has  this  year  been  appointed  training 
teacher  of  a  class  of  Kindergartners  at  the  Baltimore  Normal 
school,  where  she  also  keeps  a  model  Kindergarten. 

There  are  three  other  training  schools  kept  by  German  ladies — 
}.  Miss  Anna  Held,  in  Nashua,  N.  H.,  Miss  Susie  Pollock,  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  both  of  whom  were  graduates  of  a  training  school 
\^  in  Berlin,  and  Miss  Marwedel,  once  having  her  training  school  in 
Washington,  and  now  in  Berkeley,  California,  a  woman  of  bril- 
liant genius,  who  has  studied  Frobel's  works  by  herself  very  pro- 
foundly, according  to  the  testimony  of  Madame  Kriege,  and  who 
proved  her  understanding  of  Frobel  by  the  beautiful  results  in 
her  Kindergarten  at  Washington.  /  A  pupil  of  hers.  Miss  Graves, 
succeeded  her  in  Washington  when  she  left  for  California,  and 
Miss  Pollock  and  her  mother  have  a  training  school  there.  There 
must  be  a  good  deal  to  choose  with  respect  to  these  several  train- 
ers. Of  those  trained  in  Germany  I  can  myself  form  no  judg- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  Madame  Kraus-Boelte,  all  of  whose 
remarkable  antecedents  I  know,  and  whose  work,  both  here  and 
in  Europe,  I  know.  She  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  having 
been  more  than  twice  as  long  at  work  as  any  other,  and  from 
spontaneous  enthusiasm,  and  having  had  the  nearest  relations  to 
Probel.  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte  always  cries  aloud  and  spares  not  in 
deprecation  of  recent  students  and  not  long  experienced  Kinder- 
gartners undertaking  to  train  others,  and  has  much  and  most  true 
things  to  say  of  the  profoundness  of  insight  and  depth  of  expe- 
rience necessary  in  order  to  be  sufficient  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  Kindergartner,  which  are  even  greater  than  those  of 
the  Christian  clergyman,  because  children  are  more  utterly  at  the 
mercy  of  their  Kindergartner  than  the  adult  at  that  of  the  cler- 
gyman. Mrs.  Kraus  woujd  have  the  American  Frobel  Union  do 
something  very  emphatic  to  check  those  who,  as  she  thinks,  rush 
too  rashly  upon  holy  ground,  where  "angels  fear  to  tread.'' 

But  no  society  has  the  power  to  take  the  place  of  conscience 
and  reason,  which  are  the  only  real  guardians  of  the  purity  and 
efficiency  of  the  Kindergartner's  or  of  the  clergyman's  office. 
All  that  the  American  Frobel  Union  can  do  is  to  provide  a  stand- 
ard library  of  Kindergarten  literature,  and  at  its  meetings,  and 
by  correspondence  with  Kindergartners'  reunions  and  iiuxiliary 
societies,  propagate  the  science  and  art  of  Frobel,  and  do  its  best 
to  keep  the  Kindergartners  careful  and  studious,  humble  and  dil- 
igently progressive  ;  fitting  themselves  to  live  with  the  children 
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genially  and  to  their  edification;  by  themselves  becoming  as  little 
children,  and  living  their  own  lives  over  again,  religiously  and 
morally,  in  the  light  of  Frobel's  idea,  and  so  becoming  capable 
of  character-forming  and  mind-building,  by  sincere  study  of  nat- 
ure, material,  human  and  divine. 

The  Union  was  formed  primarily  to  protect  the  name  of  Kin- 
dergarten from  being  confounded  with  methods  of  infant-training 
inconsistent  with  Frobel's  idea  and  system,  and  which  was  as- 
sumed, without  sincerity,  as  a  cover  of  quite  another  thing,  which 
calls  itself  ''  the  American  Kindergarten,"  and  claimed  Frobers 
authority  expressly  for  its  own  devices.  The  society  has  already 
done  this  work  by  giving  a  nation-wide  impression  that  there  is 
the  difference  of  a  genuine  and  a  contrary  thing,  and  awakening 
care  and  inquiry  in  those  who  are  seeking  the  most  desirable  edu- 
cation for  their  little  children. 

I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  one  professor  of  Frobel's  art  and 
science,  whose  works  sufficiently  praise  him — I  mean  Mr.  W.  N. 
Hailman,  author  of  an  admirable  little  work  called  ''  Kindergar- 
ten Culture,"  also  "  Letters  to  Mothers,"  "  Lectures  to  Kinder- 
gartners "  (the  two  latter  first  published  in  "  the  New  Educa- 
tion," which  he  edits,  but  now  to  be  had  in  pamphlet  form).  This 
gentleman,  who  learnt  the  system  in  his  native  city  of  Zurich,  has 
been  engaged  for  ten  years  and  more  in  this  country  in  the  Ger- 
man-American schools  of  Louisville,  Milwaukee,  and  now  in  De- 
troit, and  earned  the  money  to  enable  his  wife  (American-born) 
to  carry  on  a  Kindergarten,  as  he  is  doing  again  now  in  Detroit, 
and  also  keeping  with  her  a  free  training  school  for  Kindergart- 
ners  in  that  city.  I  do  not  know  any  one  who  has  made  such  sub- 
stantial sacrifices  to  the  cause,  or  is  doing  more  for  it  now. 

And  now  a  word  upon  the  American  Frobel  literature  and  I 
have  done. 

The  first  publication  in  America,  except*  some  letters  by  Mr. 
John  Kraus,  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette  and  other  newspa- 
pers, and  my  own  letters  in  the  New  York  Herald,  of  1867-8, 
was  the  "  Plea  for  Frobel's  Kindergarten  as  the  Primary  Art 
School,"  appended  to  the  "  Artisan  and  Artist  Identified," — ^an 
American  re-publication  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  lecture  on  ''  the 
Relations  of  the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  Arts  of  Production," 

^Earlier  than  either  was  a  pamphlet  lune  of  an  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Education  for  September,  ISSe,  which  by  Buccessive  enlargements  In  1858, 1861,  and 
1867,  was  oontinned  on  the  List  of  Barnard's  Educational  Pnblications,  and  substan- 
tially embodied  in  the  first  edition  of  "  Qerman  Pedagogy  *'  in  18CT. 
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J/-t  ia  1871^  Milton  Bra^Tey,  a  toj  manufaotnrer  of  Sprin^:- 
C*rM,  yisua.j  and  a  rerjr  int'^lllgeiit  niaii,  l«ev-ame  inttrtstoJ,  bjr 
3ir,  VAw^rd  Wiel^e,  in  the  Kindergarten  idea,  ai^d  m.-ler  his  ad- 
Vi^'ifr,  und^^rtook  the  manafactnre  of  Fixil ^ers  Eaterials,  in  the 
faith  that  there  would  presently  he  a  remunerarire  d^miand  for 
tli';m.  He  al»o  published  a  manual  to  show  thtrir  use,  which  was 
largely  a  fe';lection  from  Goldammers  German  Guide,  loth  as  to 
piut^i*  and  matter;  to  which  Mr.  TViele  prefixes!  al-o  an  exact 
trail -,I  at  ion  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz's  introduction  to  that 
work  Hput  wjthoat  giving  credit).  The  work  was  called  *•  Paradise 
of  ChlMljo'>'l,"  but  was  a  different  thing  from  Lina  Mor^-enstern's 
German  bo<^;k  of  the  same  title.  Within  a  year,  Jifr.  Br:\dley  has 
re-publi/>]ied  the  plates  of  this  work,  but  with  other  letter-press 
of  a  suj^irior  character,  credited  to  the  Kindergartners  of  Flor- 
ence, Ma^sa^.-husetts.  I  think  Mr.  Bradley  himself  was  the 
author  of  the  very  valuable  chapter  on  the  manipulation  of  the 
scalene  triangle.  The  chapters  on  the  Second  Gift  and  the  Fifth 
Gift  are  better  than  those  of  any  other  manual  that  I  have  seen. 

In  1873,  I  began  to  edit  the  Kindergarten  Messenger,  and 
carried  it  through  the  years  1873—4-5  and  7,  affording  many  able 
persons  opportunity  to  express  themselves.  There  is  one  article 
which  T  have  twice  printed  and  which  I  wish  you  would  re-print 

*Huch  a  tranxUtion  1im  been  made  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Cbristie,  (London  :  W.  Swan 
Bonxiefich<:in,  \r,  Paternoster  Square,  1879,)  and  will  be  republished  in  the  Kinder- 
Ipirten  FaiM;rs. 
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in  your  volume :  Miss  Garland's  paper  on  Frobel's  ''  Law  of  Con- 
trasts and  their  Connection/^  which  is  the  best  statement  I  have 
seen  made  of  this  fundamental  principle^  in  which  lies  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  the  system.  There  may  be  other  articles  you 
may  wish  to  preserve ;  especially  do  I  wish  to  suggest  to  you  to 
consider  Mrs.  Aid  rich's*  address  to  her  mothers^  class  in  an  article 
called  "Mothers'  Unions,"  in  the  double  number  for  March  1877. 

During  1876  our  Kindergarten  Messages  were  put  into  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education^  but  discontinued  because  the 
editor  advertised  and  recommended  the  spurious  so-called  Amer- 
ican Kindergarten ;  and  since  1877  the  Neia  Education^  edited 
by  Mr.  Hail  man,  has  been  our  Kindergarten  Messenger. 

The  American  Frobel  Union  commenced,  in  1871,  the  Stand- 
ard Library  for  Kindergartners  and  Parents,  by  publishing  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann's  translation  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz's  "  Rem- 
iniscences of  Frobel/' and  in  1878,  a/ac^iwiVe  reproduction  of 
Frobel's  most  characteristic  work,  "  Mother  Play  and  Nursery 
Songs/'  with  the  music  and  engravings;  the  songs  being  trans- 
lated in  the  very  cadence  of  the  music  by  Miss  F.  E.  Dwight, 
and  the  explanatory  notes  by  Miss  Josephine  Jarvis.  When  our 
treasury  shall  be  large  enough  to  afford  it,  a  translation  of  the 
Erziehung  der  Mensch  and  his  posthumous  works,  edited  by 
Wichard  Lange  of  Hamburg  (son-in-law  of  Middendorf),  will  be 
added.  Meanwhile  the  Union  considers,  as  a  part  of  the  Stand- 
ard Library,  Mrs.  Kraus-Boelte's  Guide  and  Manual,  which  is  in 
the  course  of  publication  by  E.  Steiger,  25  Park  Place,  New  York, 
and  most  of  the  Kindergarten  literature  which  he  publishes,  in 
English  and  German,  and  especially  his  '^  Kindergarten  Tracts," 
80  called,  which  he  sends  to  all  who  ask  for  them,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  an  order  with  six  cents.  The  5th,  9th,  and  14tli  of 
these  tracts  have  diffused  an  immense  amount  of  information  all 
over  the  country.  Mr.  Steiger  also  imports  all  the  materials  of 
occupation  and  gifts  and  is  a  truly  liberal  propagandist  of  the 
idea  of  Frobel. 

But  I  must  here  put  in  a  caveat  The  interest  of  manufactur- 
ers and  of  merchants  of  the  gifts  and  materials  is  a  snare.  It 
has  already  corrupted  the  simplicity  of  Frobel  in  Europe  and 
America,  for  his  idea  was  to  use  elementary  forms  exclusively, 
and  simple  materials, — ^as  much  as  possible  of  these  being  pre- 
pared by  the  children  themselves. 

And  here  I  would  .say  a  word  respecting  all  reputed  improve- 
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ments  on  Frobel. .  Of  these  pretensions  we  cannot  be  too  jealous. 
Erobel|  in  his  half  century  of  experimenting^  very  thoroughly 
explored  the  prime  necessities  of  the  Kindergarten  age.  Chil- 
dren under  seven  years  old,  at  least  at  three  or  four,  are  very 
much  alike  in  all  countries  and  ages. 

And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  but  one  harmony  of  nature, 
available  for  earliest  education,  was  left  undiscovered  by  Frobel, 
and  that  is  the  discovery  of  Mr.  D.  Batchellor,  of  the  use  to  be 
made  of  colors  in  teaching  children  the  elements  of  music.  He 
is  to  explain  this  and  his  happy  experiment  in  Miss  Garland's 
Kindergarten  at  our  next  meeting. 

But  the  heights  and  depths  of  the  moral  and  religious  nature 
of  children  will  open  more  and  more  on  mankind,  as  progress  is 
made  in  moral  refinement;  and  will  open  on  the  Kindergartners 
deeper  and  clearer  views  of  Frobel's  moral  idea,  which  it  seems 
to  me  is  nothing  less  than  Christ's  idea  of  the  child,  of  whom 
He  saj's,  "  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  ^'  He  that 
receiveth  a  little  child  in  my  name  receiveth  me." 

Before  you  close  your  projected  volume  of  the  history  and  ex- 
position of  Frobel's  reform,  I  hope  we  shall  have  our  postponed 
meeting,  and  hear  the  papers  from  Mr.  Batchellor  and  others,  on 
practical  points  of  Kindergartening ;  and  those  of  Dr.  W.  T. 
Harris,  Rev.  R.  H.  Newton,  Prof.  Felix  Adler,  Dr.  J.  S.  White, 
Thomas  Cushing,  and  other  principals,  on  its  relations  to  the  state, 
church,  and  the  progressive  education  of  humanity. 

Elizabeth  P.  Pkabodt. 
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CHARLES    HAMMOND  AND  ACADEMY  LIFK^ 

BT  ELBRIDGE  SMITH, 
Principal  qf  Dorchester  High  School. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  — 

In  the  record  of  the  world's  progress  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  80  insignificant  a  place  has  been  accorded  to  the  culture  and 
the  cultivators  of  mind.  The -unseen  but  eternal  forces  which 
have  shaped  the  world's  destinies  have  been  of  little  account  in 
comparison  with  the  visible  and  perishable  forms  to  which  they 
have  given  rise.  We  know  far  more  of  the  Greek  helmet  than  of 
the  training  of  the  brain  which  it  protected.  The  world  has 
^always  admired,  and  always  will  admire,  that  shield  whose  bright 
^^mblazonry  embraced  the  symbols  of  the  world's  civilization ;  but 
tne  great  creative  mind  that  forged  that  shield,  not  on  the  anvil  of 
Vulcan,  but  in  the  immortal  lines  of  the  Iliad,  is  still  a  subject  of 
various  and  contradictory  speculation.  Two  thousand  years  of 
wear,  waste,  plunder,  and  war  have  not  removed  from  the  Acrop- 
olis the  lines  of  grace  and  forms  of  l)eauty  drawn  and  piled  by 
genius,  piety,  and  patriotism  in  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon. 
But  how  few  of  those  who  gaze  upon  these  crumbling  splendors 
know  even  the  names  of  Phidias,  Ictinus,  Callicrates,  and  Cores- 
bus  1  How  many  have  ever  heard  of  Menecles  of  Alabanda, 
Philo  the  Athenian,  Molo  the  Rhodian,  Menippus  of  Stratonioe, 
Dionysins  of  Magnesia,  JE^chylus  of  Cnidus,  and  Xenocles  of 
Adramyttium?  Yet  these  were  the  teachers  and  the  schools  of 
Qcero  —  forgotten  names,  perished  cities,  abodes  of  art  and  elo- 
quence, known  only  to  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

The  Christian  world  is  pouring  forth  octavos  upon  octavos  and 
quartos  upon  quartos  in  study  and  eulogy  of  that  great  spirit  who 
first  persecuted,  and  then  proclaimed  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  in 
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fair  Damascas,  in  the  wilds  of  Ar^ibia,  in  Antioch,  in  Athens,  in 
Ephesns,  in  Rome,  and  .in  the  palace  of  the  CsBsars.  But  the 
name  of  the  teacher  who  attuned  that  spirit  to  such  fine  Issues,  and 
nerved  it  to  that  noble  daring  occurs  in  but  two  places  in  Christian 
records.  One  is  the  grateful  mention  bj  his  distinguished  pupil ; 
the  other  is  in  connection  with  a  lesson  of  the  largest  liberality  to 
the  persecuting  Sanhedrim.  The  great  apostle  was  the  embodi- 
ment and  enlargement  of  the  instructions  of  his  teacher.  It  is  true 
there  are  striking  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Socrates  is  still  quite  a 
distinct  personality  to  us;  and,  were  the  Athens  of  Pericles  re- 
stored, we  should  have  little  difficulty,  thanks  to  his  pupils,  Plato 
and  Xenophon,  in  recognizing  in  the  streets,  the  groves,  the  por- 
ticos, the  agora,  the  Areopagus,  and  the  gymnasia  the  ungainly 
form,  the  bare  feet,  the  coarse  apparel  of  that  philosopher,  who, 
without  writing  a  page  gave  a  new  direction  to  Grecian  thought 
for  succeeding  centuries.  Let  us  pause  and  retrace  the  course  of 
the  ages  and  listen  for  a  moment  to  one  of  the  most  gifted  and 
wayward  of  his  pupils. 

"  When  we  hear  the  words  of  any  other  orator,"  says  Alcibiades 
in  the  Symposium,  '<  however  eloquent,  we  remain  comparatively 
indifferent  to  them ;  but  when  any  one,  be  it  man,  woman,  or  child, 
hears  him,  or  even  his  words  through  the  mouth  of  another  person, 
be  he  but  an  indifferent  speaker,  he  is  overpowered,  and,  as  it  were, 
taken  possession  of  by  them.  Indeed,  friends,  if  I  did  not  fear 
that  I  should  appear  to  you  to  have  been  drinking,  I  would  declare 
to  you  now,  on  oath,  all  I  have  felt  and  am  still  made  to  feel  by 
the  power  of  his  words ;  for  when  I  listen  to  him,  my  heart  beats, 
and  tears  come  to  my  eyes,  and  I  am  more  roused  by  far  than  are 
the  Oorj^bantian  revelers  in  the  rites  of  Cybele.  And  so  it  is,  I 
see,  with  every  one  else.  In  listening  to  Pericles  and  other  elo- 
quent orators,  I  have  thought  that  they  spoke  well ;  but  never  was 
I  affected  in  this  way,  nor  was  my  soul  troubled  and  indignant  at 
the  thought  that  I  was  in  a  slavish  condition.  But  I  have  often 
been  pat  into  such  a  state  by  this  Marsyas,  that  it  has  seemed  to 
me  impossible  to  live  as  I  am  ;  and  even  now  I  am  quite  conscious 
that,  if  I  should  lend  my  ear,  I  should  not  be  able  to  resist  him, 
but  should  suffer  again  in  the  same  way ;  for  he  compels  me  to 
acknowledge  that,  although  I  ani  far  worse  than  I  ought  to  be,  I 
yet  do  not  take  care  of  my  own  soul,  but  busy  myself  with  the 
affairs  of  the  Athenians.     Therefore,  stopping  my  ears  as  if  to  shut 
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out  the  voice  of  Sirens,  I  tear  myself  away  by  force,  lest  I  grow 
old  sitting  by  his  side.  In  his  presence  alone  have  I  felt  that 
which  no  one  would  suppose  was  in  me  to  feel  —  shame.  For 
while  I  am  conscious  that  I  cannot  gainsay  him,  or  maintain  that 
I  ought  not  to  do  what  he  bids,  still  as  soon  as  I  get  away,  the 
value  I  attach  to  popularity  ovei'comes  me.  So  I  flee  from  him 
and  make  my  escape  ;  and  when  I  see  him  I  am  ashamed  at  what 
I  have  acknowledged  to  him.  Many  a  time  should  I  have  been 
glad  to  know  that  he  was  no  longer  among  men  ;  and  yet  had  he 
died  I  well  know  that  this  would  have  grieved  me  still  more 
sorely,  so  that  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  to  do  with  the 
man." 

The  object  lessons  drawn  by  the  world's  greatest  teacher  from 
the  lilies  of  the  field,  the  sower  of  the  seed,  the  widow  and  her 
mite,  from  the  proud  and  devoted  city  viewed  from  the  slope  of 
Olivet,  the  sermon  preached  in  a  mountain  solitude,  the  swift-com- 
ing woes  denounced  in  the  porch  of  the  temple  against  those  who 
had  profaned  those  hallowed  courts  and  changed  them  from  a 
house  of  prayer  to  a  den  of  thieves,  that  sacred  person  whose  very 
presence  vanquished  the  arms  that  had  conquered  the  world,  the 
sensibility  that  found  relief  in  sweating  as  it  were  blood,  the  calm 
courage  that  outshone  all  the  fierce  daring  of  Thermopylae,  all 
these,  graven  upon  no  tables  of  stone,  but  upon  the  fleshly  tables 
of  the  hearts  of  men,  have  preserved  to  us  a  personality  which  the 
mind  can  firmly  grasp,  but  which  no  art  can  ever  reach. 

"The  healing  of  his  seamless  dress, 
Is  bj  our  beds  of  pain, 
We  touch  him  in  life's  throng  and  press, 
And  we  are  whole  again." 

Such  is  the  power  of  mind  over  mind ;  such  the  effect  of  that 
mysterious  contact  which  spirit  may  have  with  spirit.  And  yet 
it  is  just  this  influence  of  mind  on  mind  which  the  world  has  most 
especially  failed  to  recognize  and  record.  A  history  of  England 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar  (I  refer  to  the  Pictorial  History 
of  Knight,  Craik,  and  Macfarlane)  includes  under  seven  heads  all 
the  elements  of  the  national  life ;  and  these  are,  first,  civil  and 
military  transsMstions  ;  second,  religion  ;  third,  the  constitution,  gov- 
ernment, and  laws ;  fourth,  the  national  industry  ;  fifth,  literature, 
science,  and  the  fine  arts ;  sixth,  manners  and  customs ;  and  seventh, 
the  condition  of  the  people.     In  this  great  muster  and  parade  of 
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wisdom  and  folly,  of  streogth  and  weakness,  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
of  war,  with  aU  its  pageantry  and  horrors,  the  long  procession  of 
dynasties  and  kings,  of  nobles  and  statesmen,  of  prelates  and  priests, 
cathedrals  and  churches,  rites  and  ceremonies,  lawgivers,  judges, 
and  jurists,  the  rise  of  arts  and  industries,  the  various  forms  of 
literature,  the  triumphs  of  science,  pure  and  applied,  fashion  with 
all  its  frivolities,  costumes  with  all  their  absurdities,  architecture 
in  all  its  styles  and  magnificence,  the  cottage  with  its  peaceful 
tenants,  the  citizen,  advancing  in  intelligence  and  power,  wrest- 
ing one  by  one  the  claims  of  the  prerogative  and  becoming  grad- 
ually the  central  figure  of  the  state, — in  the  long  march  of  this 
seven-fold  narrative  through  eighteen  centuries,  the  teacher  or  his 
teaching  has  not  been  accorded  a  place  as  one  of  the  factors  of  the 
national  life.  We  catch  glimpses  of  him,  however,  amid  the  shift- 
ing scenery  of  the  centuries.  Once  in  the  person  of  Roger  Ascham 
he  appears  with  his  Schoolmaster  and  lays  down  distinctly  and  mi- 
nutely a  theory  and  a  practice  of  teaching  which  may  be  studied 
with  profit  in  our  own  time.  John  Milton  begins  his  life  work 
as  a  teacher,  and  comes  forward  with  his  Tractate,  and  his  ideal 
^^  academy,"  as  grand  as  the  creations  of  his  own  Paradise ;  but  he 
soon  vanishes  into  the  statesman  and  the  poet.  Richard  Busby 
is  seen  stalking  beside  his  sovereign,  with  head  uncovered  lest  his 
boys  should  suppose  there  was  a  greater  man  in  England  than  their 
master,  and  all  authority  be  destroyed  ;  pointing  to  sixteen  prelates 
who  had  received  the  imposition  of  his  hands  in  most  unapostolic 
fashion,  —  a  scholar,  a  true  genius  for  teaching  marred  by  a  tyranny 
which  has  eclipsed  his  virtues.  Richard  Bentley  attracts  attention, 
a  miracle  of  erudition  ;  but  after  showing  himself  the  first  scholar 
and  critic  of  England,  wastes  his  great  powers  in  selfish  and  degrad- 
ing controversies.  Person  and  Parr  dazzle  us  by  their  learning, 
but  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  English  tuition.  It  is  not  until 
the  middle  of  our  own  century  that  the  teacher,  the  scholar,  and 
the  man  appear  combined  in  the  head  master  of  Rugby. 

Educational  history  and  biography  have  fared  but  little  better  in 
our  own  country.  It  is  true  that  in  Barnard's  ^  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion" we  have  a  long  array  of  educational  biography  from  Ezekiel 
Cheever  to  the  present  time,  and  in  the  several  volumes  gathered 
from  that  periodical  we  can  boast  what  no  other  country  in  the 
world  save  Germany  possesses.  But  we  have  great  occasion  to 
lament,  if  not  to  complain,  that  this  labor  of  love  has  been  so  poorly 
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repaid.  The  demand  for  this  superior  means  of  self-calture  and 
professional  literature  h  not  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  We 
can  scarcely  complain  if  we  are  underrated  by  the  world  when  we 
so  manifestly  underrate  ourselves.  During  the  thirty-five  years  of 
our  existence  as  an  association,  we  are  for  the  first  time  to-day  to 
attempt  a  formal  commemorative  discourse  of  an  American  teacher. 
These  years  cover  an  important  period,  not  only  of  our  educationali 
but  of  our  civil  history.  This  association  came  into  existence  at  a 
crisis  in  the  progress  of  our  schools,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
important  educational  controversy  that  has  occured  in  the  State. 
The  labors  of  these  years,  the  lectures,  the  debates,  the  conferences, 
formal  and  informal,  at  our  annual  meetings,  have  had  a  great  in- 
fluence on  the  schools  of  the  State.  These  influences,  it  is  true, 
cannot  be  accurately  measured  or  expressed  in  tables  of  statistics. 
Like  sunshine  and  shower,  they  have  vitalized  and  fertilized  our 
schools  from  the  primary  school  to  the  university.  There  is  not  a 
college  in  the  State  to-day  whose  numbers  are  not  larger,  whose 
scholarship  is  not  higher,  and  whose  moral  condition  is  not  purer, 
from  the  influences  that  have  gone  out  from  this  body. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  begin  a  review  of  these  years  and  place 
the  results  of  these  labora  in  a  more  tangible  form  for  those  who 
shall  come  after  us?  There  are  facts  and  dates,  and  names,  and  re- 
lations of  cause  and  effect  and  beginnings  and  conclusions  in  the 
memories  of  members  now  present^  for  which  the  historian  of  the 
next  century  will  sigh  and  toil  in  vain.  We  have  been  diligently 
and  honorably  employed  in  making  history ;  is  it  not  time  to  do 
something  by  way  of  recording  it.  The  individual  and  the  asso- 
ciated lives  of  the  founders  of  this  organization  and  of  their  succes- 
sors will  shape  materially  the  life  of  this  Commonwealth  in  the 
coming  generations. 

At  the  convention  of  public  school  teachers  in  Worcester,  in  No- 
vember, 1845,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  this  association, 
there  are  some  present  who  can  well  remember  a  young  man  of 
fine  person  and  modest  mien,  who  had  come  to  claim  his  share  in 
the  benefits  of  this  new  movement  and,  if  need  be,  to  do  his  part  of 
the  work.  He  had  just  completed  a  course  of  academical  and  pro- 
fessional study  under  the  best  teachers  that  New  England  afforded, 
and  then  found  himself  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  oldest  academies. 
With  a  well-trained  mind  and  a  heart  all  aglow  with  the  noblest 
ai^irationsy  be  enlisted  in  the  ranks  of  the  associated  teachers  of 
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the  State,  and  for  thirty-three  years  was  ready  for  any  service  or 
sacrifice.  It  is  of  this  life  and  character  that  I  am  to  attempt  an 
analysis. 

Charles  Hammond,  to  whom  I  refer,  was  horn  in  Union,  Conn., 
June  15,  1813.  He  was  the  son  of  fihubael  Hammond,  who  for 
fifty  years  was  the  physician  of  the  town.  The  story  of  his  early 
life  is  like  that  of  hundreds  and  thousands  in  New  England  who 
have  attained  to  usefulness  and  distinction.  The  eldest  of  six 
children,  his  kindness  of  heart  and  quickness  of  intellect,  his  love 
of  study  and  his  indifference  to  play,  seemed  to  mark  him  for  a 
different  life  from  that  of  the  farm  or  the  workshop.  But  the 
physician  of  seventy  years  ago,  as  he  rode  in  saddle  or  sulky,  in 
storm  and  sunshine,  in  heat  and  cold,  through  mud  and  dust,  by 
night  and  by  day,  received  no  three  or  five  dollar  fees  for  pre- 
scriptions and  medicine.  The  expense  of  a  collegiate  education  on 
the  basis  of  his  small  income  seemed  to  Dr.  Hammond  more  than 
prudence  or  honesty  would  justify ;  and  he  accordingly  felt  obliged, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  to  advise  his  son  to  make  the  most 
of  the  district  school,  and  of  the  private  high  school  which  fre- 
quently flourished  in  the  New  England  towns  during  the  autumn 
months,  and  not  attempt  a  more  extended  and  expensive  course. 
But  the  prudence  of  the  father  was  overborne  by  the  partiality  of 
friends  and  neighbors,  a  mother's  affection,  a  sister's  pride,  and  a 
sister's  love ;  sacrifices  were  made,  new  means  devised,  new  toils 
were  welcomed  and  the  task  undertaken.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  taught  successfully  a  district  school  in  Willington,  Conn.,  and 
the  next  summer  began  the  more  direct  preparation  for  college  at 
Monson  Academy. 

We  have  thus  early  reached  the  period  in  Mr.  Hammond's  life 
which  may  be  considered  decisive  of  his  destiny.  We  have  reached 
the  spot  where  he  is  to  pass  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  the  spot 
to  which  his  early  affections  were  to  be  formed  and  fastened,  where 
he  is  first  to  slake  '<  the  thirst  that  from  the  soul  doth  spring  "  with 
the  divine  drafts  of  knowledge ;  the  spot  whence  he  is  to  advance 
to  the  higher  walks  of  learning,  to  which  his  fond  alma  maier  will 
recall  him,  again  and  again,  to  impart  to  others  the  culture  and  the 
learning  which  she  has  given  him ;  the  spot  where  when  his  work 
is  done,  his  body  will  be  laid  with  reverent  affection  to  mingle  with 
its  native  dust. 

But  we  must  pause  here  a  moment  or  two  to  recall  the  academy 
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of  fifty  years  ago,  its  studies,  its  surroundings,  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious forces  which  centered  in  it.  The  academy  of  fifty  years 
ago !  to  most  of  you  the  phrase  is  cold  and  meaningless ;  but  to 
some  it  is  like  a  blast  of  the  archangel's  trump,  and  will  compel  all 
the  burial  places  of  the  memory  to  give  up  their  dead.  To  most  of 
you  it  is  an  antiquated  building,  with  half-monastic  tenants,  austere 
lives,  and  aching  hearts.  To  a  few,  at  least,  it  is  a  reminder  of  life's 
purest  joys,  best  friendships,  and  holiest  aspirations.  To  the 
youngest  here,  it  is  a  mere  tradition,  an  idle  tale.  To  some  of  the 
older  members  of  the  profession  it  is  a  spell  with  which  to  restore 
a  past,  brighter  in  its  simplicity  than  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
present  or  anything  that  lies  hidden  behind  the  veil  of  the  future. 
You  must  imagine  then,  or  remember,  as  your  case  may  require 
a  modest  building  of  wood,  seldom  of  brick,  with  a  school-room  or 
two,  a  hall  for  declamation,  and  exhibition,  a  closet  for  a  few  books, 
perhaps  a  pair  of  globes  and  a  surveyor's  compass,  a  small  cupola 
containing  a  bell  to  tell  the  hours  of  nine  and  one  or  two.  The 
grounds  are  nearly  in  the  condition  .in  which  nature  left  them, 
with  an  oak  or  an  elm  for  shade,  and  a  few  Lombardy  poplars  for 
ornament.  You  may  place  this  building  in  the  peaceful  retire- 
ment of  a  country  village,  where  the  scream  of  the  locomotive  has 

never  been 

.  .  .  .  "  heard  the  nymphs  to  daunt, 
Or  fright  them  from  their  hallowed  haunt ; " 

where  neighbors  loved  each  other,  and  lived  neighborly  lives,  with 
now  and  then  a  quarrel  for  variety's  sake ;  shared  each  other's  joys 
and  sorrows,  prosperities  and  adversities ;  where  no  sound  broke  the 
stillness  of  the  Sabbath  morning  but  the  meeting-house  bell,  calling 
the  villagers  to  devout  worship,  not  to  a  display  of  fashion.  In  this 
village  or  its  immediate  suburbs  you  would  most  likely  find  a  Rev- 
olutionary soldier,^  or  two,  who  would  gather  to  their  firesides  or  to 

1  Lexington  academy  stood  (and  still  stands  under  the  name  of  the  Hancock 
Congregational  Meeting-house)  just  at  the  comer  of  the  ever-memorable  Green, 
where  was  "  first  heard  the  dismal  voice  of  the  alarm  bell  and  the  sharp,  angry 
hisB  of  the  death  volleys,  from  the  British  lines."  And  there,  not  six  miles  far- 
ther  on,  if  any  faith  can  be  placed  in  any  fact  pertaining  to  our  Bevolntlon 

.  .  .  *'  the  embattled  farmen  stood 
And  fired  the  ehot  heard  roand  the  world.*' 

On  that  Green,  under  the  shadows  of  the  meeting-house  and  monument,  the 
academy  hoys  fotmd  a  most  delightful  play-ground,  and  there  for  a  generation 
they  played  ball  in  healthy  sport,  where  Pitcaim  and  Parker  had  played  ball  in 
such  deadly  earnest.    The  houses  around  bore  then,  and  still  bear,  the  marks 
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the  Bheltering  shade  from  the  summer  sun,  the  young  academics,  and 
tell  the  stories  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  of  Valley  Forge,  of 
Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  The  history  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
traditions  of  the  ^  old  French "  and  other  colonial  wars  were 
taught  with  less  method  perhaps,  hut  with  more  fervor  than  the  hest 
of  us  now  teach  them.  On  these  premises  you  are  to  place,  first,  a 
preceptor,  generally  a  first-class  scholar,  of  superior  character,  the 
product  of  one  of  the  best  New  England  homes,  and  a  graduate  of 
a  New  England  college.  With  him  is  associated  a  preceptress,  and 
sometimes  a  third  teacher,  when  the  number  of  pupils  required  one. 
To  these  teachers  you  must  give  fifty  or  a  hundred  scholars,  and 

of  that  shock  which  seyered  the  colonies  from  the  British  throne.  Members  of 
Captain  Parker's  company  were  still  aiire.  Seven  of  them  sat  beside  Edward 
Everett  when  he  pronounced  his  oration  on  the  19th  of  April,  1835,  and  the 
bones  of  their  comrades  were  taken  from  their  nameless  grave  and  placed  under 
the  monument  on  the  spot  where  they  fell.  One  of  these  veterans,  Daniel 
Mason,  was  quite  a  favorite  in  his  last  years.  He  lived  in  honorable  poverty, 
and  his  humble  cottage  was  the  resort  of  the  young  and  old,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  the  scholars  of  the  academy  among  the  rest. 

It  was  in  this  same  academy  building  that  the  first  normal  school  in  America 
was  opened.  Here  taught  Cyrus  Pierce  and  Samuel  J.  May,  names  that  %vill 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  And  here,  at  an  earlier  period,  taught  Caleb  Stetson, 
Thomas  Sherwin,  Samuel  Stetson,  and  Timothy  P.  Ropes. 

Groton  also  had  its  full  share  of  Revolutionary  heroes.  One  of  these  is 
pleasantly  described  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Allen,  formerly  president  of 
Bowdoin  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Groton  Jubilee,  1854.  Dr.  Allen  taught 
school  in  Groton  in  1802.  He  says:  ''There  were  then  living  those  who  had 
done  good  service  for  their  country  in  the  War  of  Independence  and  before.  I 
feel  bound  to  mention  one  or  two.  Major  Moors  was  an  adjutant  in  the  army 
at  the  capture  of  Burgoyne.  He  assisted  the  Hessians  to  emigrate  from  Sara- 
toga to  Cambridge.  I  was  one  evening  invited  to  the  bountiful  table  of  a 
neighbor,  Mr.  Jonathan  Farwcll,  who  had  as  much  humor  joined  to  as  much 
sense  as  is  seldom  found  in  his  condition  of  life.  He  was  usually  called  '  Uncle 
Jock.'  At  his  house  I  went  into  his  father's  room  to  see  the  old  gentleman, 
then  nearly  eighty  years  old.  He  was  a  small  man,  but  energetic  and  ani- 
mated. Although  his  feet  were  just  in  the  grave  he  was  full  of  spirit  as  ever. 
He  fought  his  battles  over  again.  He  told  me  that  in  1745,  when  twenty-one 
years  old,  he  was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg.  Just  thirty  years  after  that 
event  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  was  shot  through  the  body.  He 
was  a  man  of  as  much  spirit  and  energy  as  I  ever  knew ;  and  he  had  a  proper 
reverence  for  law  and  good  government.  He  related  to  me  that  in  the  time  of 
Shays's  Rebellion  the  question  was, '  Shall  Jock  go  out  and  fight  them  ? '  I  said, 
yes !  I  would  disinherit  a  son  of  mine  who  would  not  fight  for  his  country. 
Had  I  cu  much  blood  as  would  bear  atevenly-four  gun-ahip  over  Grand  Monadnock, 
I  would  spill  it  cdl  infighting  (hose  rebels  !  " 

Such  were  the  soldiers  and  patriots  who  then  dwelt  in  all  the  towns  of  New 
England, — the  remnants  of  the  war,  —  noble  men,  with  souls  too  elevated  to  be 
di-awn  awny  from  law  and  order,  from  trath,  jostice,  freedom,  honor,  by  the  ae- 
duciug  hopes  of  office. 
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these  are  to  be  gathered  mainly  from  the  twenty  or  thirty  surround- 
ing towns.  There  is,  however,  no  sectionalism  in  these  academies. 
From  east  and  west,  from  north  and  south,  from  the  islands  of  the 

sea, — 

From  Greenland's  icy  monntuns, 

From  India's  coral  strand, 
Where  Afric's  sonny  fountains 

Roll  down  their  golden  sand, 
From  many  an  ancient  river, 

From  many  a  palmy  plain, 

from  the  oldest  abodes  of  civilization,  ^  the  olive  grove  of  academe 
Plato's  retirement,"  young  pilgrims  repaired  to  these  schools  to 
relume  by  their  Promethean  heat  the  light  which  had  gone  out 
upon  the  ancient  altars.  The  most  learned  native  Greek  ^  now 
living  on  this  continent  was  a  graduate  of  Monson  in  1829,  and 
there  in  later  years,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice,  disciples  of 
Confucius  first  learned  the  elements  of  western  civilization  and 
returned  with  them  to  their  native  land.  Two  members  of  the 
present  Chinese  embassy  at  Washington  are  graduates  of  Monson. 
The  academic  year  was  divided  generally  into  four  quarters,  cor- 
responding with  the  seasons  of  the  year.  The  openings  of  these 
"  quarters,"  or  ^  terms,"  were  busy  seasons.  The  stage  coaches 
are  heavily  laden  with  youthful  and  joyous  passengers,  and  along 
the  highways  and  byways  leading  to  the  academic  village  may  be 
seen  the  open  or  covered  wagon,  the  carryall,  and  the  family  chaise 
containing  the  sons  or  the  daughters,  the  brothers  or  the  sisters  who 
have  won  their  laurels  at  the  district  schools,  and  are  now  gather- 
ing at  these  little  Olympias  to  measure  their  moral  and  mental 
strength  with  those  who  have  gained  like  distinction  in  other  and 
similar  fields.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  another  class ;  those 
who  have  no  horse  nor  carriage,  and  cannot  afford  the  stage  fare, 
but  who  must  have  an  education.  These  you  may  see  footing  it 
along  the  roads  with  a  few  books  in  hand ;  the  trunk  has  preceded 
or  will  follow  them  upon  one  of  the  slow-moving  teams.  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  busy  scenes  in  the  preceptor's  rooms,  the  numberless 
questions  and  discussions  in  regard  to  studies,  board,  companions, 
tuition,  etc.,  etc.,  nor  need  I  refer  to  the  tear  that  moistens  the 
parent's  eye  as  he  bids  farewell  and  commits  to  stranger  hands  a 
dutiful  and  gifted  child. 

^  Professor  Sophodea,  —  University  Professor  of  Ancient,  Byzantine,  and 
Modem  Greek  in  Harvard  Uniyetsity. 
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"  And  if  there  be  a  haman  tear 
From  passion's  dxoss  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'T  is  that  which  pious  parents  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head." 

We  must,  however,  just  glance  at  the  scene  in  the  large  school- 
room when  the  scholars  first  meet  for  morning  prayers.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  new  scholars  from  the  older 
members.  There  will  be  clearly  manifest  in  the  former  a  shyness 
and  a  sobriety,  and  sometimes  an  awkwardness  and  bashfulness 
which  clearly  mark  them  as  ill  at  ease  in  their  new  relations ; 
and  in  the  latter  a  little  of  the  loftiness  of  asserted  superiority, 
and  a  familiarity  with  the  place  and  its  customs  which  they  take 
little  pains  to  conceal.  It  is  a  fine  field  for  the  study  of  char- 
acter. There  you  may  see  a  score  of  young  men  just  stepping 
into  manhood,  with  every  movement  and  expression  directed  or 
controlled  by  a  self-respect  which  shows  that  life  is  beginning  to 
be  to  them  something  more  than  idle  play.  The  fire  of  youth  is 
there ;  but  it  is  chastened  by  a  sense  of  obligation,  not  unmixed  with 
the  immense  desire  of  honest  fame,  a  feeling  that  there  is  a  work 
for  them  to  do  in  the  world,  and  that  they  mean  to  do  it  well. 
These  young  men,  to  use  a  phrase  of  our  own  time,  ^  are  in  train- 
ing," not  for  the  next  boat  race  or  base  ball  match,  but,  under  the 
eye  of  the  great  Task-master,  are  striving  for  nothing  less  than  the 
WELL  DONE,  GOOD  AND  FAITHFUL  SERVANT.  There  is  One  whose 
scanty  bread  is  earned  by  midnight  toil  on  the  shoemaker's  bench. 
He  will  by  and  by  preside  in  the  United  States  Senate  as  Vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Republic.  There  is  one  practicing,  morning  and  even- 
ing, not  on  the  fieet  and  graceful  bicycle,  but  the  prosaic  saW-horse, 
and,  like  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  will  gain  the  goal  of  honest  fame 
upon  his  slow  but  trusty  steed  in  advance  of  many  well-mounted 
competitors.  There  is  the  fairest  sight  that  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  this  world.     In  the  morning  of  life  — 

'*  There  is  woman's  fearless  eye, 
Lit  by  her  deep  love's  truth/' 

with  aims  as  high  and  motives  as  pure  as  have  ever  been  known  to 
the  human  heart.  That  one  has  come  from  the  farm-house,  well 
versed  in  its  economies;  her  radiant  but  unconscious  beauty  is  the 
result  of  no  cosmetic  arts,  but  of  useful  employment,  of  a  father's 
tenderness,  of  a  mother's  love,  of  converse  with  nature  in  her 
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various  moods  of  storm  and  sunshine,  her  midday  glories  and  her 
midnight  mysteries.  She  will  return  to  bless  the  neighborhood 
whence  she  came,  to  teach  the  district  school,  to  enliven  and  elevate 
society,  and  show  ^  how  far  beyond  the  praise  of  mortals  may  the 
eternal  growth  of  nature  to  perfection  half  divine  expand  the  bloom- 
ing soul " ;  or  she  may  go  to  carry  the  germs  of  civilization  into  the 
very  gorges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  to  Cherokee,  or  Choctaw,  or 
the  kraal  of  the  Hottentot.  By  her  side  is  the  counterpart  of  the 
shoemaker  or  woodsawyer ;  she  has  come  from  the  Lowell  factories, 
where  she  has  earned  by  industry  and  enterprise  double  pay,  and 
has  come  here  to  make  an  investment  which  shall  yield  an  income 
while  life  and  thought  and  being  last  She,  too,  in  a  few  years 
may  be  found  teaching  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  And  last,  and  by  no  means  least,  there  are 
seated  those  who  are  the  coming  statesmen  of  the  fifteen  hundred 
little  republics  which  compose  these  six  New  England  States ;  there 
are  the  selectmen,  the  justices  of  the  peace,  the  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  are  to  legislate  at  the  State  House.  And  there 
the  coming  matrons  who  will  be  priestesses  at  domestic  altars,  and 
rear  the  most  intelligent  citizenship  in  the  world.  And,  better  yet, 
the  farmers  who  are  to  force  from  this  churlish  New  England  soil 
an  honest  living,  keep  the  legislators  and  politicians  in  order, 
bring  back  rebellious  States  to  their  allegiance,  set  the  captive  free 
and  constitute  the  State.  Scattered  here  and  there  among  this 
luxurious  growth  of  wheat  are  tares  enough  and  mischief  enough 
to  keep  sweet  and  strong  in  some  minds  the  old  doctrine  of  total 
depravity,  and  prevent  teachers  from  falling  into  the  heresy  that 
the  millennium  has  actually  begun. 

But  lest  I  may  seem  to  give  too  rosy  a  hue  to  this  scene,  allow 
me  to  reverse  the  picture  and  show  work  actually  done  in  these 
academies.  Call  to  mind  the  scene  presented  at  Exeter,  in  1838, 
at  the  close  of  the  fifty  years'  preceptorship  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Ab- 
bot, when  Daniel  Webster  and  the  Everetts  led  the  great  muster- 
ing from  all  the  walks  of  civic  and  professional  life  to  honor  their 
teacher  and  pay  the  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude.  Dr. 
Busby  pointed  with  pride  to  the  sixteen  bishops  whom  he  had 
flogged.  Dr.  Abbot  could  have  pointed  to  a  still  more  imposing 
array  of  talent  and  learning  which  he  had  not  flogged,  but  had  ed- 
ucated. Nor  less  interesting  or  imposing  was  the  scene  at  the 
jubilee  of  the  Groton  Academy  in  1854,  when  an  ex-cabinet  min- 
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ister,  a  president  of  Harvard  CJoUege,  an  ex-minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  chief  justices  of  states,  an  ex-mayor  of  Boston,  re- 
nowned divines,  learned  jurists,  and  a  long  array  of  men,  and  women, 
too,  from  the  common  walks  of  life,  of  equal  virtue,  though  of  less 
renown,  rose  with  reverent  gratitude  to  receive  the  blessing  of 
their  old  preceptor,  Caleb  Butler.  Quite  similar  in  form  and 
spirit  was  the  scene  at  the  semi-centennial  of  Mouson  Academy, 
when  its  first  preceptor.  Dr.  Simeon  Colton,  received  an  homage 
heartier  and  holier  than  is  ever  paid  to  princes.  Lord  Bacon,  in 
his  scale  of  honor,  has  placed  first  the  founders  of  states,  the  condu 
tores  imperiorum.  But  these  men,  and  men  like  these,  were  more 
than  the  founders  of  states ;  they  were  the  conditores  condi- 
TORUM.  Those  of  you  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
our  academies,  will  readily  call  to  mind  the  long  array  of  char- 
acter shown  in  the  catalogues  of  their  preceptors  and  teachers. 
The  bare  mention  of  a  few  of  these  names  is  enough  to  confirm 
my  position.  Such  were  Samuel  Moody  and  Nehemiah  Cleve- 
land, at  Dummer  ;  Eliphalet  Pearson  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  at 
Andover ;  Benjamin  Abbot,  Gideon  L.  Soule,  Joseph  S.  Buck- 
minster,  James  Walker,  Alexander  H.  Everett,  Nathan  Lord,  and 
Henry  Ware,  at  Exeter ;  Caleb  Butler,  William  M.  Richardson, 
and  Asahel  Stearns,  at  Groton ;  Ebenezer  Adams,  Zephaniah  Swift 
Moore,  John  Pierce,  and  Emory  Washburn,  at  Leicester ;  Joseph 
Emerson,  George  R.  Noyes,  and  Walter  R.  Johnson,  at  Framing- 
ham  ;*  Caleb  Stetson  and  Thomas  Sherwin,  at  Lexington ;  Simeon 
Doggett,  at  Bristol  Academy  in  Taunton ;  Simeon  Colton  and  Rich- 
ard S.  Storrs,  at  Monson.  These  were  the  men  who,  in  connection 
with  others  of  equal  worth,  conducted  the  secondary  education  of 
fifty  and  seventy  years  ago ;  who  sent  to  the  colleges,  to  the  farms, 
and  to  the  firesides  of  the  country,  those  who  were  to  take  their 
degrees  in  arts,  in  law,  and  divinity,  and  to  teach  the  summer  and 
winter  schools.  So  strong  a  hold  did  these  schools  get  upon  the 
confidence  and  affections  of  these  eastern  States  that  the  mere  woi^ 
academy  has  the  force  of  a  charm  upon  the  popular  mind.  The 
decline  of  these  schools  has  been  their  greatest  triumph.  So  fond 
of  them  did  their  pupils  and  patrons  become  that  they  took  them 
to  their  homes,  and,  under  the  innocent  alias  of  high  schools,  have 
established  them  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  in  the 
yai'ious  towns  and  cities  of  this  Commonwealth.  Had  the  legisla- 
tive acts,  in  establishing  these  schools,  just  named  them  academies^ 
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it  would  have  saved  handreds  of  thoosaDds  of  dollars  to  the  people 
of  Massachusetts.  Although  the  high  schools  soon  outstripped,  in 
classification  and  equipment,  the  institutions  on  which  they  were 
so  closely  modeled,  they  lacked  the  name  which  had  become  con- 
secrated and  endeared  by  so  many  fond  associations  and  friendships. 
Talk  to  the  New  Englander  of  threescore  years  an4  ten,  of  sem- 
inaries, institutions,  institutes,  and  gymnasiums,  and  you  will  find 
him  cold  and  un sympathizing ;  but  speak  of  the  academy  and  you 
have  uttered  the  Open  Sesame  which  admits  yon  to  his  warmest  af- 
fections. And  when,  as  was  often  the  case,  the  preceptor  of  the 
academy  became  simply  the  schoolmaster,  he  was  regarded  by  many 
as  having  lost  caste,  and  looked  upon  somewhat  as  an  unfrocked 
priest,  or  a  disbarred  lawyer.  The  higher  salary  was  but  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  loss  of  dignity. 

In  point  of  scholarship  and  in  their  courses  of  study  these  schools 
were  of  course  below  the  standard  of  our  time ;  but  in  their  whole 
culture  they  were  fully  abreast,  if  we  may  judge  by  results,  with  the 
secondary  education  of  Europe  at  that  period.  There  were  un- 
doubtedly more  false  quantities  made,  and  more  nonsensical  verses 
written  in  the  best  academies,  than  in  Eton,  Harrow,  and  West- 
minster; but  in  the  great  school  of  life  the  graduates  of  the  acade- 
mies have  borne  their  part  equally  with  those  who  were  reared  on 
the  foundations  of  Wykeham,  Henry,  and  Elizabeth.  The  halls  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  never  rung  with  more  rapturous  ap- 
plause than  when  they  have  echoed  the  classic  eloquence  of  Edward 
Everett ;  and  English  diplomacy  has  never  been  so  humbled  as 
when  in  conflict  with  some  of  these  same  New  England  academics. 
Learning  and  scholarship  are  important  elements  in  civilized  life, 
but  manhood  and  womanhood  are  vastly  more  important.  Shake- 
speare tells  us  that  'Mearning  is  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  the 
devil  till  sack  commences  it  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use."  Had 
Shakespeare  written  character  instead  of  sack  his  poetry  would  not 
have  suffered  and  his  philosophy  would  have  been  much  better. 
The  academies  more  than  made  up  in  character  what  was  wanting 
in  the  technicalities  and  refinements  of  scholarship. 

Such,  faintly  outlined,  were  the  academies  of  a  half  century 
sinice,  the  outgrowth  of  the  common  district  school  and  the  pre- 
cursors of  the  public  high  schools;  and  such  was  the  academy  in 
Monson  to  which,  in  the  June  of  1831,  Charles  Hammond  was 
brought  by  his  father  to  begin  his  preparation  for  college.     It 
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was  the  proudest  season  of  the  year ;  summer  besieged  them  on 
every  side,  as  the  father  and  son  took  their  ride  of  fifteen  miles 
through  forest  and  field  over  hill  and  dale ;  the  fiora  and  the  fanna 
were  at  their  best,  and  seemed  in  full  sympathy  with  the  purpose 
of  their  journey.  The  shrill  note  of  the  robin,  the  mellow  warbling 
of  the  bluebird,  the  cheerful  oriole,  the  inimitable  woodland  thrush,^ 
mingled  their  music  in  sweet  harmony 

"  And  the  very  leaves  seemed  to  sing  on  the  trees/' 

while  the  matchless  bobolink  poured  through  the  air,  and  over  the 
meadows  whole  anthems  of  liveliest  melody.  The  father  had  a  soul 
for  ail  these  harmonies  of  nature, — 

The  warbling  woodland,  the  resounding  shorei 
The  pomp  of  groves,  the  garniture  of  fields. 
All  that  the  genial  raj  of  morning  gilds, 
And  all  that  echoes  to  the  song  of  eVen, 
All  that  the  mountain's  sheltering  bosom  shields, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  of  heaven. 

1  The  following  extract  from  Dr.  Hammond's  address  at  Union,  Conn.^  July 
4,  1878,  will  explain  itself.  I  quote  it  not  only  out  of  respect  to  the  author 
but  from  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  to  the  thrush. 

"  Mj  father  loved  flowers  and  good  music.  He  observed  the  properties  of 
plants  and  trees.  He  knew  the  names,  the  habits,  the  retreats,  and  the  voices 
of  birds.  He  taught  me  that  some  birds  of  sweetest  song  are  shy  and  rare.  I 
remember  viken  and  where  he  directed  my  first  attention  to  the  soog  of  the 
woodland  thrush.  That  is  not  a  rare  bird,  yet  in  some  places  it  is  never  found* 
I  have  never  heard  that  one  of  the  sweetest  of  American  songsters  except  in 
my  native  town.  For  the  thrush  is  not  like  Walton's  '  honest  robin  that  loves 
mankind  both  alive  and  dead.'  From  modesty  or  fear  she  shuns  the  busy 
haunts  of  men  and  hides  in  deep  forest  dells.  She  has  been  called  the  Ameri- 
can nightingale ;  but  the  thrush  is  a  bird  of  the  day,  not  of  the  night.  She  sings 
in  the  early  morning  and  when  the  still  evening  is  coming  on.  In  warm  cloudy 
weather,  but  not  in  storms,  her  song  is  heard  in  all  hours  of  the  day.  She  loves 
to  sing  when  the  woods  are  still ;  like  all  good  musicians,  she  waits  for  the 
perfect  silence  of  her  auditors.  She  will  not '  breathe  sweet,  loud  music  out  of 
her  little  instrumental  throat,'  unless  nature  listens  to  her  clear  airs,  her  sweet 
cadences,  her  prolonged  closes,  and  to  the  echoes  of  those  warbling  notes  which 
the  air,  as  if  loath  to  lose,  holds  its  breath  to  hear. 

"  I  left  home  some  years  since  to  attend  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  old 
Woodstock,  where  General  Grant  was  an  invited  guest.  At  the  West  Parish  I 
was  detained  by  illness.  But  I  did  not  thus  lose  my  chance  of  enjoyment  on 
that  trip.  I  found  that  chance  in  the  depth  of  the  Bigelow  woods.  There  I  heard 
once  more,  after  long  years,  the  song  of  the  woodland  thrush.  Not  one  only, 
but  many  sang,  not  in  concert,  but  in  responsive  lays,  as  is  their  habit.  They 
sing  and  listen  in  rotation,  each  perched  on  sprays  apart,  near  and  far,  each 
having  a  different  pitch  or  key,  each  emulous  of  all  in  song.  I  verily  believe 
those  thrushes  knew  of  my  coming  to  my  old  haunts,  and  meant  to  enchant  mo 
with  the  melodies  and  the  memories  of  my  better  days." 
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The  practice  of  his  profession  kept  him  much  in  fellowship  with 
these  scenes;  the  son  had  inherited  the  father's  sensibilities  and 
had  received  his  instructions,  and  in  their  musings  and  commun- 
ings with  nature  and  with  each  other  on  this  occasion,  the  father 
was  questioning  with  himself  what  manner  of  man  his  boy  should 
become ;  what  would  be  the  end  of  that  new  departure  in  the  voyage 
of  life ;  and  the  son,  buoyant  with  hope,  was  rejoicing  as  a  strong 
'  man  to  run  a  race,  in  the  new  prospect  now  opening  for  the  exercise 
of  bis  powers.  Such  we  may  well  suppose  were  their  meditations 
as  they  approached  this  ^  Mecca  of  the  mind."  Such  was  the  moral 
character  of  the  scene  when,  amid  the  deep  snows  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  father  of  Daniel  Webster,  while  carrying  his  son  to  'school, 
informed  him  that  he  was  to  go  to  college ;  and  the  son,  unable  to 
reply,  could  only  lean  his  head  upon  his  father's  bosom  and  weep 
for  joy.  Of  this  at  least  we  may  be  sure,  that  when  Charles  Ham- 
mond came  to  Monson  he  knew  well  why  he  had  come.  He  had 
come  for  no  idle  day-dreaming,  but  for  a  purpose  to  be  realized  only 
by  studious  toil  and  patient  endurance. 

He  found  at  Monson  as  preceptor  the  Rev.  Sanford  Lawton,  a 
strict  disciplinarian  and  lover  of  hard  work,  and  for  four  years 
he  remained  under  his  instruction,  with  intervals  devoted  to  school 
teaching. 

It  was  during  his  school  life  at  Monson  that  his  religious  life 
assumed  a  positive  and  determined  form,  and  that  earnest  and  gen- 
erous faith  which  gave  a  new  direction  and  greater  force  to  his 
life  work  first  took  complete  possession  of  his  soul.  In  1835,  at 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-two,  he  entered  Yale  College.  It  was 
an  interesting  period  in  the  history  of  our  colleges.  In  some  de- 
partments of  study  they  were  waking  to  a  new  life.  Classical 
learning  especially  was  rising  in  importance,  and  deepening  in  thor- 
oughness, finish,  and  earnestness  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Edward  Everett,  George  Bancroft,  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  Barn  as 
Sears,  and  others  who  had  studied  in  the  German  schools,  and 
caught  their  spirit,  but  had  not  lost  their  American  character ;  who 
were  able  to  appropriate  what  was  good  without  aping  what  is 
bad  ;  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  great  masters  —  the  Buttmanns, 
the  Hermanns,  the  Heerens,  the  Bockhs,  and  the  Jacobses,  and 
returned  to  give  an  impulse  to  secondary  and  higher  schools  which 
they  have  not  yet  lost  In  those  days  a  college  commencement 
was  hardly  complete  without  an  oration  from  one  of  the  Everetts. 
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Aud  once  given,  these  discourses  became  classic  encyclicali  to  the 
whole  sisterhood  of  colleges.  There  was  also  a  moral  and  relig- 
ious life  pervading  the  minds  of  students,  a  spiritual  activity  which 
has  now  to  some  extent  been  supplanted  by  what  has  been  irrev- 
erently termed  muscular  Christianity.  It  is  quite  doubtful  if  any 
other  college  in  New  England  could  present  in  all  its  departments 
the  array  of  talent  and  learning  which  was  at  that  time  shown  by 
the  catalogue  of  New  Haven.  The  president,  Jeremiah  Day,  if 
less  brilliant  than  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Dwight,  was  perhaps  even 
more  profound  in  thought,  and  certainly  better  versed  in  science, 
nor  of  less  influence,  through  the  great  force  of  his  personal  charac- 
ter; Benjamin  Silliman,  who  has  been  called  the  father  of  Amer- 
ican chemical  science,  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  use- 
fulness. James  L.  Kingsley,  whose  scholarship,  general  and  special, 
is  still  proverbial,  was  professor  of  Latin.  Theodore  D.  Woolsey, 
whose  fame  as  a  Greek  scholar  has  now  somewhat  faded  into  that 
of  the  statesman  and  sage,  was  professor  of  Greek.  Denisbn 
Olmsted,  a  name  familiar  in  science,  wsts  professor  of  physics. 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  a  scholar  of  rare  gifts,  and  of  still  rarer 
attainments,  a  teacher  of  great  ability  and  popularity,  was  the  head 
of  the  department  of  polite  literature. 

These  were  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  a  large  circle 
of  scholars  and  teachers,  to  the  sphere  of  whose  influence  he  was 
now  introduced.  They  were  really  large  and  liberal  men,  —  men 
of  learning  without  pedantry,  of  culture  without  conceit,  and  of 
worth  without  pretense.  To  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  these 
men,  and  to  all  the  higher  influences  of  the  place  he  gave  himself 
with  enthusiastic  devotion.  For  the  frivolities  and  nonsense  of  col- 
lege life  he  had  little  time  and  less  taste*  The  only  drawback  under 
which  he  labored  was  the  necessity  of  performing  a  double  service, 
—  doing  his  college  work  and  paying  his  college  bills.  I  have 
known  men  who  entered  college  without  a  cent  in  their  pockets 
and  graduated  with  money  at  interest.  Charles  Hammond  was  not 
of  this  number ;  he  could  not  serve  God  and  ItXammon.  It  was  the 
service  of  God  on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  the  enforced  diver- 
sion from  his  high  purpose  to  earn  money  was  a  serious  hindrance 
to  his  scholarship,  and  a  great  burden  upon  his  spirits.  Those 
who  go  to  college  simply  to  get  a  diploma  or  an  empty  name,  es- 
teem it  no  hardship  to  obey  a  summons  to  spend  a  goodly  portion 
of  the  year  in  a  frolic  with  a  district  school,  or  in  the  pursmt  of 
pleasure  under  the  alias  of  health. 
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The  case  is  far  different  with  the  trae  scholar ;  his  life  is  in  his 
higher  nature,  in  the  earnest  search  for  truth,  in  high  communion 
with  the  wise  and  good  of  all  ages,  in  the  mastery  of  science,  in 
generous  fellowship  and  manlj  conflict  with  kindred  spirits ;  not  at 
the  oar,  hut  at  the  blackboard ;  not  in  the  field,  but  in  the  forensic ; 
not  for  the  fame  "  set  off  to  the  world  in  the  glistering  foil,*'  but 
for  that  which 

" .  .  .  .  lives  and  spreads  aloft  bj  those  pure  ejet 
And  perfect  wituess  of  all-judgiDg  Jove." 

This  struggle  between  obligation  and  inclination,  between  the  ne* 
cessities  of  the  body  and  the  cravings  of  the  soul,  continued  for 
three  years,  and  subjected  him  to  the  keen  mortification  of  feeling 
that  he  was  not  meeting  the  high  expectations  of  his  friends,  of 
finding  himself  respectable  and  respected  where  he  had  aspired  to 
eminence  and  admiration.  Add  to  this  a  constitutional  tendency 
to  depression  of  spirits  somewhat  marked,  and  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  at  the  close  of  his  Junior  year  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  to  leave  college  and  seek  his  fortune  in  the  world 
without  his  diploma.  At  this  juncture  the  father,  who  had  been 
distrustful  and  fearful  at  the  beginning  of  his  course,  now  carae 
to  the  relief  of  his  son,  replenished  his  pocket,  and  cheered  his 
spirit.  This  divided  service  between  teaching  and  study,  unwel* 
come  as  it  was  to  him,  was  not  an  unmixed  evil.  Qui  docet, 
discit,  is  an  old  maxim ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  common  district 
school  serves,  what  is  often  necessary,  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
elementary  scholarship,  to  hold  the  mind  to  principles  and  facts 
from  which  it  is  too  prone  to, wander  or  too  lightly  esteem.  It 
furnishes  a  fine  field  for  the  training  of  character.  The  young 
man  who  has  thoroughly  mastered  all  the  problems  that  arise  in 
the  teaching  and  discipline  of  a  district  school,  has  little  to  fear 
from  anything  that  he  may  encounter  in  the  higher  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  district  is  a  microcosm,  and  its  life,  its  affections,  its  ambi« 
tions,  its  virtues,  its  weaknesses,  are  all  concentrated  in  its  schooL 
To  mix  with  this  life  and  to  mould  it,  to  preside  for  a  few  months 
over  a  little  republic,  to  be  called  again  and  again  to  its  service,  is 
a  triumph  for  which  the  young  man  can  well  afford  the  loss  of  a 
few  pages  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  it  has  often  proved  a  surer 

passport  to  the  prizes  of  life  than  the  salutatory  or  the  valedic- 
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tory.     This  certainly  was  sot  the  traiBing  which  Mr.  Hammond 
wanted  ;  it  may  have  been  that  which  he  needed. 

In  the  spring  of  1839,  the  preceptorship  of  Monson  Academy  be- 
came vacant,  and  his  alma  mater  had  not  forgotten  during  his  fomr 
years'  absence  the  promise  of  his  academic  life,  and  without  wait- 
ing for  his  graduation  from  college,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the 
summer,  recalled  him  to  her  service.  In  accepting  this  important 
position,  however,  it  was  not  with  the  purpose  of  making  teaching 
his  permanent  occupation.  The  purpose  previously  entertained  of 
studying  theology  was  still  undisturbed,  and  the  two  and  a  half 
years  which  he  spent  at  Monson,  was  a  ripening  period  of  his  life. 
Whatever  losses  he  had  incurred  while  in  college  by  enforced  ab- 
sence in  school  teaching  were  now  more  than  repaid  by  reviews 
and  re-reviews  of  his  college  work.  It  was  no  merely  perfunctory 
service  which  he  rendered  to  his  pupils.  The  subjects  which  he 
taught  were  directly  in  the 'line  of  his  professional  studies,  as  well 
as  in  the  very  centre  of  his  moral  sympathies,  and  intellectual  aims. 
Self-interest  and  pleasure  alike  combined  to  render  his  teaching 
earnest,  thorough,  and  delightful.  His  associate  at  this  time  was  one 
who  had  been  his  classmate  in  the  academy,  and  has  since  become 
one  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  the  American  pulpit,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

In  the  autumn  of  1841,  Mr.  Hammond  began  the  study  of  the- 
ology at  Andover.  Here  he  was  no  less  fortunate  than  at  New 
Haven,  in  coming  at  once  under  the  personal  influence  and  instruc- 
tion of  two  of  the  brighest  names  in  the  history  of  American  Bib- 
lical scholarship  —  Moses  Stuart  and  Bela  B.  Edwards,  the  Luther 
and  the  Melancthon  of  that  distinguished  seminary.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  by  the  fanle  of  these  two  men  that  his  steps 
were  directed  to  Andover.  Under  these  men,  so  diverse  in  their 
temperaments  and  so  similar  in  their  aims,  he  passed  one  of  the 
most  profitable  years  of  his  life.  From  these  great  masters  he 
returned  to  New  Haven  to  receive  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Nathaniel 
W.  Taylor,  at  that  time  the  greatest  name  in  New  England  the- 
ology. Here  he  again  came  in  contact  with  his  former  teacher, 
Prof.  Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  who  had  been  transferred  from  the 
collegiate  to  the  theological  department  On  completing  his  course 
of  professional  study  in  1844,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the 
Tolland  County  Association,  and  was  in  readiness  to  enter  upon 
his  work  when  the  right  field  should  open  to  his  view.     While 
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waiting  for  this  opening,  the  preceptorship  at  Monson  again  fell 
vacant,  and  he  was  again  summoned  to  that  familiar  post. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  a  hook  was  published  in  England, 
and  in  that  book  a  character  revealed  which  was  to  affect  most 
powerfully  the  interests  of  secondary  and  higher  education  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world.  I  refer  of  course  to  the  *^  Life  of 
Thomas  Arnold."  This  book  he  greatly  admired,  and  by  it,  it  is 
quite  probable,  his  future  destiny  was  decided.  The  character  of 
Arnold  was  well  calculated  to  enlist  his  warmest  sympathies.  There 
were  just  beginning  to  be  developed  in  his  own  character  the  same 
classical  spirit,  the  same  noble  enthusiasm,  and  the  same  historic 
taste  which  distinguished  the  head  master  of  Rugby.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  he  saw  his  Rugby  at  *Monson  ;  that  questions  like 
these  arose  in  his  mind.  And  why  may  not  the  work  which  has 
been  so  nobly  done  in  Old  England  be  repeated  in  New  England  ? 
Will  not  the  same  moral  forces  produce  the  same  results  in  Hamp- 
den as  in  Warwickshire  ?  Here  is  the  same  race,  removed  but  a 
few  generations  from  those  who  fought  with  Hampden  and  studied 
with  Milton.  Thoughts  like  these  may  have  filled  his  mind  while 
he  pondered  the  second  summons  to  return  to  Monson.  During 
his  four  years'  absence  he  had  greatly  extended  his  acquaintance 
with  the  best  educated  men  in  the  country,  and  had  greatly  im- 
proved his  own  scholarship,  and  in  the  whole  course  of  his  educa- 
tion he  had  been  singularly  fortunate  in  being  in  contact  with  men 
distinguished  alike  for  high  character  and  profound  learning.  He 
found  the  academy  in  a  very  depressed  condition.  For  forty  years 
the  building,  originally  in  advance  of  its  time,  had  borne  without 
important  repairs  the  buffetings  of  storms  without  and  the  busy, 
and  sometimes  mischievous,  life  within.  The  return  of  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  signalized  by  a  complete  renovation,  and  a  large  increase 
of  apparatus  in  the  English  department.  The  attendance  upon 
the  school  had  sunk  very  low ;  competing  institutions,  at  no  great 
distances,  had  made  large  drafts  upon  its  former  patronage.  But 
the  people  of  the  town  rallied  to  the  support  of  their  school.  Con- 
fident in  the  abilities  and  character  of  their  preceptor,  whom  they 
had  long  known,  they  nobly  resolved  to  hold  their  own,  and  not 
allow  an  institution  which  had  served  so  well  the  town,  the  country, 
the  State,  and  the  nation,  to  be  eclipsed.  The  efforts  of  the  trus- 
tees, teachers,  and  citizens  were  attended  with  the  most  gratifying 
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success.  The  tide  soon  turoed  ;  the  attendance  in  the  English  de- 
partment rose  to  a  higher  point  than  it  had  ever  before  attained, 
while  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  classical  department  steadily 
increased  from  two  in  1845,  to  eighteen  in  1852. 

It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  Arnold  relatively  did  more 
than  this  in  the  same  time.  He  tells  us  distinctly  what  was  the  aim 
of  his  school  policy  adopted  from  1845  to  1852 ;  that  "  policy  was 
shaped  by  the  constant  and  unremitting  endeavor  to  solve  success- 
fully the  problem  whether  Monson  Academy  could  be  made  to 
live  and  thrive  as  a  classical  institutiou,  and  as  such  to  subserve, 
not  merely  the  educational  interests  of  the  town,  but  of  all  that 
part  of  New  England  not  within  the  proper  limits  and  influence  of 
other  classical  schools  of  established  reputation."  This  problem  he 
had  for  the  time  successfully  solved,  though  in  the  face  of  obstacles 
which  in  the  end  might  prove  insurmountable.  The  Williston 
Seminary,  at  Easthampton,  with  all  the  money  it  could  profitably 
spend,  was  fast  rising  in  importance.  At  Holyoke,  Mary  Lyon 
had  founded  a  school  to  which  young  ladies  went  thronging  to 
learn  to  work  as  well  as  to  study ;  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Wil- 
braham,  Methodist  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics  were  taught  to 
large  numbers  who  could  not  distinguish  between  the  Wesleyan 
and  Congregational  algebra,  geometry,  syntax,  and  prosody ;  hard 
by,  in  Suffield,  the  Baptists  were  protecting  their  denominational 
interests  in  an  institution  which,  though  without  intended  rivalry, 
could  not  but  be  competitive.  Moreover,  high  schools  were  spring- 
ing up  with  great  frequency,  and  the  teaching  given  at  the  acade- 
mies was  carried  to  the  doors  of  hundreds  who  would  otherwise 
have  gone  abroad  for  it.  Thus  rivaled  and  environed  by  semi- 
naries, institutions,  and  academies,  which  rested  on  boundless  wealth, 
denominational  zeal,  and  statute  law,  with  no  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  or  Lawrence  Sheriff  at  hand  to  give  permanence  and  endur- 
ing fame  to  the  well-earned  trophies  of  Monson  by  a  princely 
endowment,  a  broader  field  with  ampler  resources  would  present 
great  attractions  and  awaken  high  aspirations. 

At  this  time  the  preceptorship  of  Lawrence  Academy,  in  Groton, 
became  vacant ;  in  filling  it,  it  was  quite  natural  that  the  trustees 
at  Groton  should  have  their  attention  turned  to  the  successful 
teacher  at  Monson.  It  was  as  natural  that  the  larger  foundation 
at  Groton,  the  large  expectation  inspired  by  the  name  of  a  family 
which  had  revolutionized  the  industry  of  the  State,  and  spread  its 
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benefactions  through  the  nation,  should  find  an  attentive  ear  in  one 
who  desired  to  connect  his  scholarship  and  skill  in  teaching  with 
an  institution  which  had  the  means  to  give  them  full  play.  The 
academy  at  Groton  had  long  been  famous  in  Middlesex,  and  its 
general  catalogue  (published  soon  after  Mr.  Hammond  took  charge 
of  it,  the  work  of  Miss  Clarissa  Butler,  the  daughter  of  one  of  its 
earliest  and  ablest  preceptors)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  volumes  in 
existence,  as  showing  the  character  and  sources  of  the  patronage 
which  these  schools  received,  during  the  first  half  of  the  present 
century.  The  kindred  schools  in  the  county  at  Framingham, — 
Westford,  Stow,  Marlborough,  Lexington,  Concord,  and  Woburn, 
—  presented  no  such  rivalries  as  the  wealthy  foundations  that  were 
springing  up  in  Hampden  and  Hampshire.  Indeed,  the  actual  and 
prospective  promise  at  Groton,  to  an  enterprising  scholar,  was  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  in  the  State.  The  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  Mr.  Hammond  and  the  trustees  at  Groton  was 
his  appointment  to  the  preceptorship  in  1852,  and  his  removal  thither 
in  1853.  He  found  at  Groton  the  same  type  of  school  which  he  had 
left  at  Monson.  It  was  a  co-educational  school,  as  indeed  were  all 
the  early  academies  with  the  exception  of  Dummer,  and  the  two 
foundations  at  Andover  and  Exeter.  None  of  these  institutions 
were  fettered  and  frozen  by  the  fancies  and  bigotries  of  their 
founders.  The  traditions  and  formularies,  handed  down  through 
constantly  changing  dynasties  of  trustees  and  teachers,  imposed 
no  vexatious  restraints  nor  transmitted  any  petrified  methods  in 
teaching  or  courses  of  study.  The  teacher  enjoyed  a  large  liberty, 
and  when  that  liberty  was  not  abused,  it  became  practically  un- 
bounded. The  full  force  of  ten  years,  experience  in  teaching,  and 
the  accumulated  knowledge  of  twenty  years,  were  thus  at  once 
made  directly  available  in  this  new  field  of  labor.  Here  for  eleven 
years,  he  remained  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  his  work.  His 
preceptorship  at  Groton  was  the  longest  continuous  term  of  service 
that  this  academy  had  received.  Mr.  Butler  had  served  two  terms, 
one  of  eight  and  the  other  of  three  years. 

We  now  find  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Hammond  what  rarely  occurs  in 
the  life  of  any  public  servant.  Twice  we  have  already  seen  him 
called  to  the  preceptorship  of  Monson.  We  have  now  to  notice  the 
beginning  of  a  third  term,  longer  than  the  sum  of  the  two  preceding, 
and  which  was  to  terminate  only  with  his  life.  The  funds  of  Mon- 
son Academy  had  always  been  limited;  it  had  always  lived  and  floor- 


ufaed  more  hj  its  good  hAmnar  iham  hj  tfe  tttraiph  cf  lis 
aiT  fooBdAdon.  la  18€3,  ito  iewin»  bad  beeone  so  unw,  tbmt 
it  was  lofzad  arrtimiy  to  cloee  tbe  ac^ool  for  a  tame,  aaid  gatker 
ctresgtli  fcR-  a  biglicr  ffijgliL  The  lelna  of  Mr.  Hammmd,  ia  184d, 
was  characterized  Ijt  a  great  reriTal  of  iaterest  aad  incrcsBe  of 
means  id  the  adbod.  Hk  retam  ia  1863  was  stall  more  maiked  n 
these  respeda.  The  boildiDg  was  so  tiansfonDed  tJai  no  trace  of 
the  origiiia]  stmctare  remained;  tea  thoasand  dollars  wtsn  added  to 
the  pennanent  fand  of  the  institation,  aad  the  apparatas  was  em- 
lai^ged  bj  the  expenditare  of  dercn  haadred  dtJlars ;  and  last  and 
greatest,  it  woald  aeem,  hj  the  fwvsenee  of  the  teacher  who  had 
gained  their  oonfidenee,  and  whoee  leadership  thej  seemed  to  regard 
as  essential  to  saeeesa^  With  this  emphatic  expression  of  ooofi- 
d«Me  and  regard,  Hr.  Hammond  entered  apoa  his  last  fifteen 
Tears  of  teaduag  on  the  r&j  spot  where  his  academic  life  began 
thirtj-two  years  before. 

The  lives  of  teadiers  are  not  what  we  call  eventful  lives.  Thej 
are  not  distingnished  hj  Marathons  and  Thermopjljes,  Trafalgara, 
nor  Waterloosy  nor  do  thej  share  in  the  triomphs  of  the  aeaate  and 
of  the  fomm ;  thej  do  not  achieve  an  ephemeral  distinction  bj  po> 
liticsl  leadership,  nor  convulse  whole  states  and  nations  bj  '  coont- 
ings  in"  and  ^coontings  oaU*  It  is  with  mind  in  its  maseemi 
state  that  thej  are  mainly  concerned,  and  hence  thdr  work  is 
often  underrated  and  even  despised.  Agaswr  once  told  me  that 
he  had  stood  on  the  Alps  where  he  eoold  throw  a  chip  at  his 
pleasure  so  that  it  would  reach  the  German  ocean  along  the  tor- 
tuous course  and  down  the  cataracts  of  the  Bhine,  or  float  down 
the  Rhone  to  sport  upon  the  warm  bosom  of  the  Mediterranean, 
or  trace  the  windings  of  the  Danube  untfl  it  should  be  tossed  bj 
the  angry  Inllows  of  the  inhospitable  Enxine.  And  Tpdall  also 
tells  us  in  one  of  his  most  interesting  and  startling  paragraphs, 
that  he  has  stood  upon  the  Alps  and  seen  the  stone  avalanches 
smoke  and  thuoder  down  the  ravines  with  a  vehemence  6u£Scient 
to  stun  the  observer ;  and  that  he  had  seen  the  snow  flakes  de- 
scend so  sofUy  as  not  to  harm  the  frail  spangles  of  which  they 
are  composed;  and  yet  in  the  formaUon  of  such  an  amount  of 
these  tender  crystals  as  a  child  could  grasp,  there  was  employed 
an  energy  sufficient  to  gather  the  fragments  of  the  largest  stone 
avalanche  and  hurl  it  to  twice  the  height  from  which  it  felL 
In  these  physical  facts  we  see  symbcdized  the  position  and  work 
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of  the  teacher.     Jast  such  has  been  his  position  in  the  moral  and 

intellectual  worlds,  from  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede,  from 

Alexander  studying  his  Homer  with  Aristotle,  to  the   Swedish 

Charles  poring  over  his  Qnintus  Curtius. 

"To  leave  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale," 

We  hold  at  our  disposal  thoughts,  purposes,  and  motives  which,  at 
our  will,  may  terminate  in  the  widest  extremes  of  character  and 
conduct;  and  we  control  forces  which  may  create  or  destroy  states; 
may  penetrate  to  new  properties  and  functions  of  matter,  new  com- 
binations of  the  elements,  and.  point  out  broader  generalisations 
than  have  hitherto  been  reached.  Do  I  state  the  truth  in  these 
assertions,  or  ain  I  merely  indulging  in  the  partialities  and  bluster 
of  professional  pride?  Let  us  test  these  statements  by  facts  drawn 
from  the  life  which  we  commemorate.  During  Mr.  Hammond's 
second  term  of  service  at  Monson,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  an  American  school-room,  a  subject  of  the  oldest  and  most  ab- 
solute despotism  in  the  world,  a  disciple  of  C/onfucins,  a  representr 
ative  of  the  uncounted  millions  of  CSiina.  That  boy  was  admitted 
to  his  school,  and  to  his  personal  supervision.  He  fitted  for  an 
American  college,  gained  its  diploma,  and  returned  to  his  coun- 
trymen resolved  to  replace  by  western  science  and  western  thought, 
the  obsolete  civilization  based  upon  the  philosophy  of  Confucius. 
It  was  a  bold  enterprise.  The  ambition  of  Phaeton  was  scarcely 
more  daring ;  but  it  was  successful,  and  in  the  wake  of  his  influ- 
ence and  by  the  light  of  his  example,  scores  of  his  countrymen 
have  found  their  way  to  our  schools  and  colleges.  And  now  that 
lonely  boy,  ripened  into  a  broad  and  Christian  manhood,  in  com- 
pany with  another  of  his  race,  from  the  same  teacher  and  the  same 
school,  is  moving  in  the  highest  circles  of  diplomacy  at  Washing- 
ton, a  mediator  between  the  oldest  and  the  youngest  of  the  nations, 
between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

Again,  had  yon  been  on  board  an  American  vessel  leaving  Japan 
some  twenty  years  ago,  you  might  have  detected,  through  a  deep 
disguise,  some  Japanese  boys  with  a  purpose  and  a  mission  that 
woold  have  been  death  if  detected  in  their  native  land.  These 
boys,  also,  were  in  a  few  months  found  at  Monson,  in  the  same 
Bohool,  and  under  the  same  personal  influence. 

The  sequel  need  not  be  told.  A  part  of  it  was  seen  in  this  very 
hall  a  few  weekB  since  when  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the 
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S:ate  gathered  to  bestow  their  benedictions  upon  one  from  the  Bos- 
ton corps  of  instruction,  who  has  gone  to  Japan  to  continue  the 
work  which  Mr.  Hammond  began  at  Monson. 

I  do  not  forget  that  there  have  been  other  agencies  at  work. 
I  do  not  forget  with  what  parade  of  pomp  and  power  our  own 
government  made  forcible  and  yet  peaceful  entrance  through  the 
barriers  which  had  been  reared  by  national  prejudice,  custom,  and 
law,  around  the  islands  which  are  now  pressing  to  the  very  front 
in  the  march  of  improvement.  I  remember  the  short,  sharp  logic 
by  which  England  opened  the  ports  of  China  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  I  am  aware  that  envoys  and  ambassadors  have  plied 
their  wisdom  and  their  cunning  in  this  great  action  and  reaction 
between  the  East  and  the  West.  But  commerce  is  selfish,  while  it 
is  friendly,  and  diplomacy  is  national  and  partisan.  It  is  Christian 
learning  alone  that  is  humane  and  cosmopolitan,  that  overlooks  the 
clan,  the  race,  and  the  nation,  as  its  great  apostle  did  when  he  en- 
larged the  sphere  of  Athenian  vision  on  the  Areopagus,  to  com- 
prehend the  great  truth  that  there  is  one  blood  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  men  and  in  all  their  bounds  and  habitations. 

And  this  association  would  be  careless  in  its  work  and  false  to 
its  trust  should  it  allow  it  to  pass  without  notice,  that  one  of  its 
constituent  members  has  long  since  solved  the  problem  over  which 
purblind  statesmen  and  reckless  demagogues  had  wasted  the  na- 
tional treasure  and  honor  and  exhibited  their  own  folly. 

I  have  emphasized  these  facts  in  Mr.  Hammond's  career,  not 
merely  because  of  the  importance  which  conspiring  circumstances 
have  given  to  them,  but  to  bring  into  clear  light  the  character  of 
his  whole  life  work.  The  work  that  he  did  for  Yung  Wing  and 
his  Chinese  and  Japanese  associates  was  in  no  respect  different  in 
kind  from  what  he  did  for  every  boy  and  girl  who  came  under  his 
tuition.  Send  a  few  educated  and  high-souled  youths  to  China  and 
Japan  and  those  ancient  depotisms  begin  to  crumble  and  teem  with 
new  life.  They  appear  great  by  contrast.  Send  the  same  to  an 
enlightened  state  and  they  blend  so  quietly  with  its  higher  life  that 
they  almost  escape  notice. 

The  daily  routine  of  school  and  academic  life,  and  the  annual  re- 
currence of  the  same  subjects  as  regularly  as  in  our  yearly  round 
we  pass  the  constellations  of  the  firmament,  may  seem  but  the 
mere  labor  of  the  tread-mill,  and  in  fact  it  is  sometimes  made  so. 
But  this  routine  of  declension  and  conjugation,  of  comparison  and 
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derivatioDy  of  the  structure  of  sentences  and  yerses,  the  syntax  and 
the  prosody,  the  meters  and  the  figures,  the  formulas  and  the  equa- 
tions, the  proportions  and  the  progressions,  the  infinitudes  and  the 
infinitesimals,  are  but  the  footprints  of  the  soarings  and  searchings 
of  the  master-minds  of  the  race.  By  these  alone  can  we  reach  the 
wonders  of  Homer,  the  sense  of  Plato,  the  fervor  and  logic  of 
Demosthenes,  the  majesty  of  Virgil,  the  sublimities  of  Milton,  the 
science  of  Newton,  and  the  generalizations  of  La  Place.  Astron- 
omy, with  all  its  immensities  and  sublimities,  is  but  the  result  of 
the  thorough  drill  in  routine  teaching  which  nature  has  given  the 
race.  The  difference  between  Ptolemy  and  Copernicus,  between 
Kepler  and  Newton,  was  but  the  forcing  upon  the  same  human 
mind  the  revolutions  of  moon  and  sun,  of  planet  and  system,  until 
their  lessons  were  learned  and  their  laws  discovered.  The  comet 
and  the  eclipse  foretold  to  the  infancy  of  the  race  pestilence  and 
war  ;  but  to  its  maturer  age  law,  wisdom,  and  love.  And  so  a  life 
spent  in  routine  and  drill,  or,  I  would  rather  say,  a  life  lived  in 
routine  and  drill,  may  rise  itself,  and  raise  others  to  the  highest  al- 
titudes that  have  been  reached  by  the  human  mind. 

If  in  this  general  view  of  Mr.  Hammond's  life  and  labors  I  have 
not  claimed  too  much  for  him,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  examine 
more  minutely  the  elements  of  his  manhood,  his  teaching,  and  his 
scholarship.  He  was  built  upon  a  large  plan  in  every  way,  physi- 
cally, intellectually,  and  morally.  His  person  I  need  not  pause  to 
describe.  We  miss  from  our  meetings  this  week  the  manly  form 
and  noble  bearing,  the  ample  features,  the  expressive  eye,  all  which 
combined  to  impress  even  the  stranger  with  a  consciousness  of  a 
superior  presence,  and  the  earnest  grasp  of  that  great  hand  which 
carried  to  its  fingers'  ends  the  pulsations  of  one  of  the  largest 
hearts  that  ever  beat  in  a  human  bosom.  His  frank  and  genial 
manners  were  the  natural  language  of  his  nature,  without  the  slight- 
est trace  of  art.  His  social  qualities  were  of  the  very  best ;  open 
and  accessible  to  all,  he  was  a  capital  talker,  and,  what  is  still  more 
rare,  an  equally  good  listener.  He  was  always  ready  to  instruct 
and  no  less  earnest  to  be  instructed.  He  appeared  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  social  discussion,  and  never  more  so  than  when  he  en- 
countered a  vigorous  and  healthy  opposition.  He  had  in  large 
measure  the  qualities  which  we  sometimes  call  magnetic  in  their  in- 
fiaenoe. 

In  the  lighter  forms  of  humor,  the  pun,  and  repartee,  in  the  ra- 
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pier-Hke  play  of  fancy  and  banter,  he  possessed  no  remarkable  skill 
and  seldom  indulged  in  them  ;  but  he  would  sometimes  use  the 
broadsword  of  wit  with  masterly  effect. 

His  emotional  nature  was  one  of  great  richness  and  strength. 
He  could  hate  well,  to  use  an  expi^ession  of  Arnold's,  though  his 
hatred  never  seemed  to  be  directed  against  persons,  but  rather 
against  principles  and  systems.  It  was  that  perfect  hatred  of  which 
the  Psalmist  speaks.  His  love  was  fervent,  and  his  friendships 
choice  and  permanent.  He  was  the  pride  and  delight  of  the 
social  circle.  His  laughter  was  the  veritable  oa^Scoros  yeXcac  of 
Olympus,  not  '<  the  loud  laugh  that  spoke  the  vacant  mind  "  for  it 
was  scarcely  audible,  but  a  delicious  and  contagious  thrill  which 
shook  his  whole  being,  which  opened  the  secret  chambers  of  his 
soul,  and  brought  forth  to  play  upon  his  countenance  the  finest 
feelings  that  belong  to  our  nature. 

The  reciprocal  attachment  between  him  and  his  native  town  con- 
tinued through  life.  When  the  people  of  Union  repaired  and  re- 
dedicated  their  meeting-house,  it  was  Mr.  Hammond  who  was 
summoned  to  preach  the  sermon ;  if  they  were  to  celebrate  the 
fourth  of  July,  Mr.  Hammond  was  their  orator ;  if  Tolland  County 
would  celebrate  the  great  centennial  of  1776,  it  must  be  with  a 
profusion  of  antiquarian  and  historical  lore  which  Mr.  Hammond 
alone  could  furnish.  When  the  trustees  of  Monson  Academy  would 
celebrate  their  semi-centennial  anniversary  they  recalled  Mr.  Ham- 
mond from  Groton  to  review  its  history.  When  the  trustees  at 
Groton  would  dedicate  their  new  academy  building,  they  sent  to 
Monson  for  Mr.  Hammond  to  come  and  teach  them  the  history 
of  academic  education  in  New  England.  And  when  the  shot  of 
the  assassin  destroyed  the  nation's  chief  magistrate,  the  people  of 
Monson,  forgetting  sect  and  party,  rushed  to  the  swelling  heart 
and  eloquent  lips  of  their  Preceptor  to  find  utterance  for  their 
grief  and  righteous  indignation.  These  facts  show  how  strongly 
his  character  impressed  itself  wherever  it  had  been  felt,  and  that 
the  close  of  official  relations  was  no  hindrance  to  the  continued  ex- 
ercise of  friendship  and  affection ;  the  man  remained  after  the  teach- 
er had  departed.  It  was,  however,  in  the  more  private  interview 
that  all  the  resources  of  his  social  and  domestic  life  were  shown. 
One  such  yon  will  permit  me  to  mention,  and  excuse  my  personal 
intrusion.  We  had  spent  a  long  evening  together ;  we  had  passed 
from  topic  to  topic,  from  history  to  biography,  from  biography  to 
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literature ;  and  as  the  sounds  of  business  and  active  life  were  bushed 
around  us,  we  passed  easily  from  the  Allegro  to  the  Penseroso  of 
our  lives,  when  he  threw  open  the  inmost  portals  of  his  heart,  and 
the  scholar  and  the  teacher  gave  place  to  the  husband  and  the 
father,  while  he  told  me  of  the  great  blow  which  had  almost 
wrecked  his  life, —  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  in  whom  he  had  dis- 
covered '^  a  salient,  living  spring  of  generous  and  manly  action." 

I  had  scarcely  before  realized  how  a  great  nature  could  suffer, 
what  a  weight  of  sorrow  the  human  soul  could  bear.  He  seemed 
to  me  like  Burke  as  he  has  revealed  himself  to  us  in  passing 
through  the  same  great  agony,  —  the  loss  of  his  son  Richard,  —  and 
the  language  of  our  friend  can  only  be  fitly  reported  in  the  words 
of  the  suffering  statesman.  ^'  The  storm  has  gone  over  me ;  and 
I  lie  like  one  of  those  old  oaks,  which  the  late  hurricane  has  scat- 
tered about  me.  I  am  stripped  of  all  my  honors.  I  am  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  lie  prostrate  upon  the  earths  There,  and  pros- 
trate there,  I  most  unfeignedly  recognize  the  Divine  justice,  and 
in  some  degree  submit  to  it  ....  I  live  in  an  inverted  order. 
They  who  ought  to  have  succeeded  me  are  gone  before  me.  They 
who  should  have  been  to  me  as  posterity  are  in  the  place  of  an- 
cestors. I  owe  to  the  dearest  relation  that  act  of  piety  which  he 
would  have  performed  to  me."  The  mournful  scene,  it  may  be 
thought,  should  have  been  passed  over  as  unsuited  to  this  occasion ; 
but  the  last  twelve  years  of  Mr.  Hammond's  life  could  not  have 
been  touched  without  it.  It  paralyzed  him  morally  for  a  time, 
and  he  sought  relief  in  closer  application  and  harder  work. 

Scholarship  must  take  its  character  largely  from  the  manhood 
on  which  it  is  grafted.  The  qualities  which  I  have  noticed  as  be- 
longing to  the  man  were  not  obscured,  but  heightened  and  glori- 
fied in  the  scholar.  The  strong  moral  and  religious  forces  of  his 
nature  moulded  his  tastes,  gave  directions  to  his  thoughts,  and  de- 
termined his  fields  of  investigation.  His  scholarship  was  strongly 
Amebicam,  not  in  a  narrow,  provincial  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  a 
large  and  generous  sense.  It  was  not  the  scholarship  of  the  beer 
garden  and  the  caf^,  nor  ^  raised  from  the  heat  of  youth,  or  the 
vapors  of  wine."  It  was  New  England  scholarship,  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  Christian  home,  of  the  farm,  of  the  district  school,  of 
the  town-house  and  the  meeting-house,  of  the  academy  and  the 
college ;  the  scholarship  gathered  by  the  winter  fireside,  from  the 
hayfield,  from  the  echoes  and  sOences  of  the  primeval  forest,  from 
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the  blazing  suns  of  summer,  and  the  glisteniog,  piercing  frosts  of 
winter.  It  was  Puritan  scholarship ;  but  it  was  the  Puritanism 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  of  Milton,  Hampden,  of  Baxter,  and 
Howe,  —  the  Puritanism  that  soared  rather  than  that  which  sunk; 
that  carried  the  mind  upwards  to  the  eternal  throne  rather  than 
downward  to  Chaos  and  eternal  night 

Into  this  strong  American  fabric  he  incorporated  elements  of 
strength  and  beauty  from  other  sources.  His  tastes  were  strongly 
classic,  and  his  classical  reading  was  select  and  thorough.  He  was 
not  content  to  spend  all  his  strength  upon  the  curriculum  required 
in  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college.  He  knew  that  the  scholar's 
mind  must  increase-  the  extent  as  well  as  the  intention  of  its 
knowledge.  Hence,  along  with  those  studies  which  his  daily  work 
required,  and  whose  regular  return  he  greeted  with  increasing 
pleasure  and  in  tenser  toil,  he  cultivated  a  collateral  field,  and  in 
it  attained  to  distinction  and  usefulness.  This  field  was  the  in- 
tellectual and  religious  history  of  New  England.  To  some  this 
choice  may  seem  unclassical,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  Greek 
and  Roman  story.  But  Mr.  Hammond  saw  in  the  historic 
Mayflower,  with  its  hundred  souls  seeking  freedom  to  worship 
God  on  the  wild  New  England  shore,  as  high  a  purpose,  as  brave 
a  spirit,  and  withal  as  much  poetry  as  in  the  Argo,  with  her 
mythic  and  piratic  crew,  seeking  a  golden  fleece  at  Colchis.  He 
knew  as  much  as  anybody  of  the  migration  of  the  Dorians,  and 
their  re-colonization  of  their  ancestral  home  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
and  he  knew  vastly  more  than  most  American  scholars  of  the  twenty 
thousand,  and  no  more,  men,  women,  and  children  who  crossed 
three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  to  found  a  church  without  a  bishop, 
and  a  state  without  a  king.  (And  they  did  it,  too.)  He  felt  a 
scholar's  interest  in  the  story  of  Marathon,  but  a  patriot's  fire  in 
the  struggle  at  Bunker  Hill.  He  performed  with  unflagging 
zeal,  the  annual  voyage  in  epic  story  of  the  seven  years'  wander- 
ings from  Troy  to  the  Tiber ;  but  he  saw  a  nobler  epos  for  some 
future  Virgil,  in  the  growth  of  empire  in  America,  in  the  long 
contest  with  France,  in  the  triumph  over  Spain,  in  the  gift  of 
Saxon  laws  and  manners  to  the  continent 

With  these  treasures  at'  his  disposal,  when  called,  year  after 
year,  to  address  his  townsmen  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  he  had  some- 
thing more  to  give  them  than  the  stale  platitudes  usually  heard  on 
that   occasion ;   old   facts  were  clothed  with  new  life,  and  facts 
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jast  passing  into  oblivion  were  reclaimed,  and  made  living  stones 
in  the  fabrics  of  local  and  national  history.  Large  accumulations 
of  historical  researches  are  among  his  papers,  though  not  in  a 
form  suitable  for  publication. 

What  gave  life  to  Arnold's  teaching,  was,  not  so  much  that  he. 
knew  more  of  ancient  history  than  others,  as  that  he  knew  mod- 
ern so  much  better ;  and  that  he  saw  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
history  the  same  human  nature  unfolding  itself;  and,  what  is  more, 
he  showed  from  the  passing  life  how  the  life  which  is  passed  was 
lived.  Burke  forecast  from  the  revolt  at  Corcyra,  the  course  of 
the  French  revolution.  Dr.  Hammond  made  Greek  colonization 
tell  on  English,  French,  and  Spanish  colonization  in  America,  and 
these  colonies  again  illustrate  the  struggles  and  controversies  be- 
tween Dorian,  ^olian,  and  Athenian  colonies  and  the  parent  states. 

His  monograph  on  the  New  England  academies  and  classical 
schools  is  the  best  that  has  been  written  on  that  subject.  It  only 
needs  completion,  according  to  the  original  plan,  to  fill  a  large  gap 
in  our  educational  history.  He  left  in  manuscript  a  life  of  Samuel 
Peters,  which  is  said  to  be  of  great  historic  value. 

In  speaking  of  Mr.  Hammond  as  a  teacher,  I  labor  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  never  been  in  his  class-room.  I  have, 
however,  seen  specimens  of  his  work.  On  leaving  college,  in 
1841,  I  became  a  tutor,  and  in  the  first  class  that  came  under  my 
care  I  noticed  a  young  man  ^  of  superior  character  and  scholarship, 
who  had  evidently  come  to  college  with  aims  quite  different  from 
many  who  were  found  there.  Possessed  of  good  native  powers, 
he  had  somewhere  learned  to  respect  himself  and  become  inspired 
with  an  earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  I  had,  at  that 
time,  not  heard  of  Dr.  Hammond,  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  afterward  that  I  learned  that  I  had  been  admiring  the  handi- 
work of  one  who  had  become  my  acquaintance  and  friend.  You 
will  be  glad  to  learn  what  he  has  to  say  of  his  preceptor.  ^  He 
was,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  bearing  the  date  of  December  2,  1879, 
^  a  teacher  whom  I  have  never  ceased  to  venerate  and  to  love. 
He  had  recently  graduated  from  Yale  College  when  I  came  under 
his  instruction,  and  I  remember  as  though  it  were  but  yesterday, 
the  enthusiasm  and  zeal  with  which  he  engaged  in  the  work  of 
classical  instruction.  Genial,  energetic,  and  thorough;  these  are 
the  words  that  must  be  used  to  characterize  his  manner  in  the 

1  Mr.  Isaac  F.  Cady,  of  Barrington,  B.  I. 
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class-room.  If  it  were  possible  to  awaken  interest,  be  developed 
it ;  if  any  latent  ability  lurked  in  tbe  nature  of  bis  pupils,  he 
stirred  it  into  action.  In  the  general  assembly  room  he  was  al- 
ways a  felt  presence.  His  prayers  were  earnest  and  devout,  his 
reading  of  Scripture  impressive  and  reverential.  We  all  felt  the 
depth  and  sincerity  of  his  religious  character,  and  were  more  or 
less  elevated  and  refined  by  his  influence.  His  power  was  that  of 
a  pure,  cultivated,  and  honest  man.  His  prevailing  mood  was 
eminently  cheerful,  with  no  shading  of  frivolity.  His  smile  was 
ever  ready  when  a  smile  was  appropriate;  and  when  occasion 
called  for  it,  he  was  capable  of  a  sternness  which  a  recreant  pu- 
pil would  not  readily  provoke  a  second  time.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent disciplinarian,  although  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  too  great 
austerity  by  those  who  did  not  fully  understand  his  character. 
His  tastes  were  cultivated  and  refined.  He  was  an  excellent 
literary  critic,  as  his  students  sometimes  found  to  their  chagrin 
and  mortification,  when  they  received  back  their  compositions  with 
transverse  lines  drawn  through  their  finest  passages.  No  one,  so 
far  as  I  know,  ever  had  the  temerity  to  call  in  question  the  purity 
of  his  private  life,  while  only  a  favored  few  were  permitted  to 
know  the  depth  and  tenderness  of  affection  of  which  he  was  ca- 
pable. He  loved  music,  and  was  himself  possessed  of  a  voice  of 
great  sweetness,  which  he  used  with  excellent  skill  and  judgment. 
His  soul  was  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful,  whether  of  sight  or 
sound,  both  in  nature  and  art."  Of  equal  weight  is  the  verbal  tes- 
timony which  I  have  received  from  a  prominent  member  of  our 
own  body,  well  known  to  you  all  (Charles  Hutchins,  Esq.),  who^ 
from  being  his  pupil,  became  his  trusted  and  intimate  friend.  He 
spoke  of  the  same  intensity  with  which  he  threw  himself  into  his 
work,  of  which  Mr.  Cady  makes  mention.  He  would  sometimes 
dwell  upon  a  favorite  passage,  or  an  expressive  idiom,  until  his 
eyes  would  moisten  with  tears,  and  in  unfolding  its  beauty  and 
force,  would  exclaim,  ^  Call  that  a  dead  language  I  it  is  the  most 
expressive  form  that  this  thought  has  ever  assumed ;  it  has  lived 
for  ninety  generations,  and  it  will  perish  only  with  the  mind  that 
gave  it  birth."  ^     The  charge  of  conservatism,  so  often  preferred^ 

1  The  Hon.  Tung  Wing,  to  whom  I  hare  already  referred,  in  a  letter  to 
Charles  Northend,  Esq.,  thus  speaks  of  him f  "I  found  in  Mr.  Hammond  a 
strong  friend  from  first  to  last.  I  recall  him  with  feelings  of  admiration  as  a 
noble  man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.    His  voice  was  clear  and  sonorous,  and 
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was  doubtless  well  grounded.  But  it  was  a  conseryatism  which 
did  him  honor.  It  was  not  narrow,  bigoted,  obstinate,  nor  blind ; 
it  was  broad,  generous,  candid,  and  intelligent     It  grew  out  of 

eyery  tone  of  it  was  filled  with  a  deep  Bjmpathy,  flowing  natnrally  from  a  great 
heart.  He  had  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  his  thoughts  were  those  of  a 
strong  man.  His  taste  for  all  that  is  beautiful  in  art,  nature,  and  literature, 
was  highly  cnltivated,  and  he  was  peculiarly  gifted  to  inspire  his  pupils  with 
noble  aspirations,  and  to  instill  into  them  a  love  of  the  truth." 

The  Rev.  John  W.  Harding,  of  Longmeadow,  one  of  the  trustees  of  Monson 
Academy,  spoke  as  follows  at  his  funeral :  "  I  have  been  requested  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Hammond's  connection  with  Monson  Academy.  But  that  is  to  speak  of 
his  life  work,  his  first,  and  best,  and  latest  love.  His  heartstrings  were  inter- 
twined with  this  institution ;  his  best  energies  and  aspirations  were  bound  up 
with  it.  He  had  a  just  appreciation  of  the  important  functions  of  a  Christian 
school.  Ko  perfunctory  or  dilettante  teacher  of  niceties  and  technicalities,  he 
did  not  teach  Latin  and  Greek,  his  favorite  studies,  for  the  sake  of  grammar, 
quantity,  accidence,  pronunciation,  but  for  their  higher  educational  intents, 
their  logical  discipline,  their  sosthetic  training,  their  mental  inspirations,  their 
bearing  upon  the  athletic,  manly  development  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart. 

"  Mr.  Hammond  was  a  true  educator,  in  that  he  brought  out  what  was  in  his 
pupils.  He  taught  them  how  to  exercise  themselves,  to  express  themselves. 
This  was  abundantly  manifest  in  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  academy.  It 
was  far  more  than  the  common  school-boy  declamation.  It  was,  to  a  signal 
degree,  the  expression  of  youthful  minds  who  had  begun  to  handle  their  fac- 
ulties well.  There  was  individuality,  originality.  In  the  utterances  of  the 
young  men,  there  were  evidences  of  Mr.  Hammond's  careful,  interested,  per- 
sonal, special  criticism,  to  a  large  extent  his  personal  inspiration  and  sugges- 
tion. But  it  was  that  kind  of  prompting  which  is  legitimate,  helpful,  not 
destructive  of  the  personality  of  the  student's  own  thought,  leaving  intact  his 
own  primary  methods  of  expression,  and  carrying  him  further  and  stronger  in 
his  own  line,  waking  him  up  to  a  consciousness  of  his  own  powers,  starting 
him  well  on  his  literary  career. 

And  so  it  was  that,  while  in  these  later  years  Mr.  Hammond  was  thought 
to  lag  behind  the  demand  for  philological  minntiee,  the  mint,  anise,  and  cumin, 
he  never  did  neglect  the  weightier  matters  that  belong  to  an  older,  and  possi- 
bly truer,  system  of  linguistic  studies.  He  might  be  called  old-fashioned ;  but 
he  had  tasted  the  old  wine,  and  was  not  afraid  to  maintain  that  it  was  better 
than  the  new. 

Mr.  Hammond  believed  in  individual  and  adaptive  teaching  more  than  in 
the  machine-like  process  of  graded  class-rooms  and  systematic  courses.  With- 
out doubt  he  lost  prestige  for  the  academy  as  a  fitting  school  for  college,  by 
his  steadfastness  in  his  own  methods,  which  were  thus  somewhat  aside  from 
prevailing  fashions.  And  yet,  if  I  mistake  not,  his  candidates  for  college  made 
better  than  average  proof  of  his  educational  ability.  His  impress  and  his 
foundations  told  to  no  mean  advantage  as  time  went  on.  How  many  who 
occupy  high  rank  in  professional  and  other  walks  of  life,  lament  his  death  with 
sincerity  and  heartiness  of  affection  and  respect  that  are  accorded  to  none  but 
great  masters !  He  was  great  in  character,  a  grand  personality,  marked,  in- 
deed, with  idiosyncrasies,  strong  peculiarities,  prominent  handles  for  invidi- 
ous or  depreciating  criticism — the  smaller  criticism  of  those  who  could  not,  or 
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6ome  of  the  best  qualities  of  bis  cbaracter.  He  studied  education 
more  from  its  bistoric  tban  from  its  psycbological  side.  He  based 
bis  own  opinions  more  upon  the  lessons  of  experience  than  the 

would  not,  take  him  in  the  grander  nfrholeness  of  his  personality.  But  there 
was  in  that  wholeness,  a  certain  largeness,  a  rare  combination  of  manly  quali- 
ties,  of  native  powers,  of  rounded  culture,  the  classical  sense,  the  historical  in- 
stinct, the  spiritual  discernment,  the  sturdy  Christian  principles,  swift  intui- 
tions, strong  prejudices  accordingly,  hut,  withal,  the  tenderest  sensibilities. 
We  remember  his  eye,  how  radiant  of  his  soul,  the  nervous  workings  of  that 
ex pressi vermouth,  the  strong, quick  grasp  of  his  warm  hand,  his  ponderous  and 
sturdy  walk,  his  intense  sympathies  with  nature  and  with  man,  not  the  rich 
neighbor  only,  or  the  chosen  few,  but  with  humanity  in  its  manifold  relations 
and  widest  scope.  I  thus  summarize  his  qualities,  to  hold  up  the  man  as  ever 
behind  the  teacher,  and  his  large  personality  as  the  prime  secret  of  his  edu- 
cational success. 

The  Rev.  R.  H.  Howard  gives  the  following  testimony.  "  Mr.  Hammond  was 
a  true  teacher.  There  was  not  the  first  thread  of  pedantry  in  his  composition. 
He  despised  quackery  of  all  kinds.  He  was  thorough  and  exhaustive  in  all 
his  inquiries.  Few  of  his  contemporaries  had  larger  attainments,  or  wider 
information ;  few  had  more  active  or  more  penetrating  minds.  He  was  quite 
a  bibliophilist,  and  was  fond  of  curious  and  recondite  lore.  He  was  an  able 
writer,  excelling  especially  in  the  line  of  annals  and  biography.  Within  a  few 
years  past  he  has  prepared  histories,  model  compositions  of  their  kind,  of  some 
of  the  most  important  academic  institutions  of  the  State.  He  was  a  veteran 
teacher.  Without  a  doubt  he  was  one  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. As  a  teacher^  his  specialty  was  the  classics.  How  often  have  I 
thought  that,  if  many  of  our  professors  in  college  would  bring  to  their  classes 
the  affluence  of  learning  and  the  same  quenchless  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Ham- 
mond was  wont  to  do,  much  more  would  be  accomplished.  Think  of  the  long 
line  of  young  men  that  this  royal  teacher  has  fitted  for  college.  Nor  did  ever 
a  student  sit  at  his  feet  that  he  did  not  put  his  impress  on  ;  for,  as  just  inti- 
mated, Mr.  Hammond  was  an  enthusiast.  No  valley  of  dry  bones  was  ever 
yet  so  seared  or  parched  that  he  could  not  make  it  live  again  —  make  it  sweet 
with  incense,  and  vocal  with  melody  and  joy.    If  ever  a  teacher  could  invest  — 

" .  .  .  .  articles, 
Hebraic  points  and  the  force  of  Greek  particles." 

with  interest,  and  inspire  the  greatest  dullard  in  school  with  a  passionate  ardor 
for  classical  pursuits,  that  man  was  Charles  Hammond.  He  was  one  of  Nat- 
ure's noblemen — as  large  hearted  as  he  was  large  brained.  Modest,  simple, 
frank,  generous  to  a  fault ;  self-sacrificing,  devoted  to  his  friends,  and  kind, 
helpful,  and  sympathetic  towards  all;  the  very  soul  of  candor,  of  honor,  and 
of  truth;  no  man  more  cordially  abominated  bigotry,  meanness,  or  pretense 
than  he,  or  more  heartily  appreciated  real  worth.  Nature  had  built  him  up 
after  one  of  her  most  liberal  patterns.  There  does  not  live,  perhaps,  a  man 
of  finer  feeling,  of  more  generous  impulses,  or  of  nobler  instincts,  than  was  our 
lamented  friend.  His  commanding  form  only  fittingly  expressed  the  large- 
ness of  his  manhood,  the  breadth  of  his  liberality,  and  the  power  and  urgency 
of  his  convictions.  As  to  his  methods  and  theories,  whether  as  an  educator  or 
in  regard  to  social,  political,  and  religious  matters,  Mr.  Hammond  was  conserv- 
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facts  of  coDSoionsDees.  He  brought  new  theories  to  the  test  of 
established  facts,  rather  than  to  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind. 
He  was  satisfied  wiUi  what  had  worked  well,  and  may  have  been 
too  little  inclined  to  inquire  what  would  work  better*  If  he  sought 
improvement^  he  would  more  naturally  take  his  guidance  from  Sam« 
uel  Moody,  Timothy  Dwight,  Eliphalet  Pearson,  and  Jeremiah  Day, 
than  from  Herbert  Spencer  and  Greorge  Combe.  This  was  a  nec- 
essary consequence  from  his  decided  historic  taste.  Distance  of 
time  undoubtedly  lent  some  enchantment  to  his  view.  He  pre- 
ferred to  adopt  a  method  that  was  historically  safe  and  sound  to 
one  that  was  theoretically  safer  and  sounder.  He  well  understood 
that  movement  did  not  necessarily  mean  progress.  Nor,  in  his 
devotion  to  history,  was  he  deaf  to  the  voice  of  philosophy.  If 
new  views  were  broached,  if  the  very  foundations  of  educational 
science  were  broken  up,  and  new  methods  and  systems  advocated,, 
their  authors  found  no  more  attentive  or  respectful  listener  thaa 
Dr.  Hammond.  The  wise  educator,  like  the  wise  navigator,  will 
prefer  to  use  his  anchor  rather  than  his  sail  in  unknown  waters, 
and  with  no  light  to  direct  his  course.  JEneas  was  warned  to  sail 
round  Sicily  rather  than  attempt  the  perilous  passage  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  It  is  not  given  to  man  to  keep  with  strict 
precision  the  middle  course  between  the  a  priori  and  the  a  pas* 
teriori  roads,  along  which  the  human  mind  is  struggling  to  gain 
new  truths. 

His  personal  interest  in  his  pupils  was  intense.  The  poor  boy, 
fighting  his  way  through  poverty  to  get  an  education,  found  in  him 
a  father  as  well  as  a  teacher ;  he  poured  out  his  money  like  water 
in  aid  of  such  pupils. 

The  last  words  that  fell  from  his  lips  were  a  message  to  a  de- 

ative.  The  good  old  ways,  well  worked,  were  good  enough  for  him,  not  that 
he  arbitrarilj  or  unreasoningly  repelled  all  new  things.  He  was  not  bj  any 
means  averse  to  true  progress.  He  felt  inclined,  howeyer,  to  make  haste  very 
slowly. 

"  There  was  a  fine  and  delicate  hamanity  about  Mr.  Hammond,  very  beautiful 
to  witness.  The  writer  remembers  to  have  seen  him  on  one  occasion  sit  for  a 
whole  hour,  and  that  wben  other  duties  were  pressing,  and  late  in  the  evening, 
engaged  with  a  youth  who  had  applied  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  and 
who  was  extremely  anxious  to  succeed,  gently  leading  him  to  a  full  realization 
of  what  at  a  glance  was  only  too  obvious  to  the  examiner — his  utter  unfitness 
as  yet  for  such  a  promotion.  And  then,  when  at  length  the  disappointed  child 
burst  into  tears,  the  fatherly  tenderness  with  which  this  great  teacher  soothed, 
and  encouraged  the  boy  not  to  despond,  but  by  and  by  to  try  again,  was  touch- 
ing and  beautiful  indeed." 
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serving  pupil  who  was  stn^gGng  for  an  edacation  without  money 
and  without  friends. 

There  are  seTeral  ways  in  whidi  teadiers  may  be  classed,  and 
one  is  that  adopted  by  the  great  teacher,  the  mint-aniBe-and- 
cumin  dass  and  the  weightier-matters-of-the-law  dassi  The  former 
class  somedmes  gain  great  fame  for  thoroughness  from  the  fuss 
whidi  they  make,  and  the  puns  which  they  inflict ;  their  scholars 
imagine  that  they  have  been  thoroughly  instructed  when  they  have 
only  been  thoroughly  tormented ;  like  the  honest  Hibernian  who 
objected  to  paying  the  exorbitant  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  the  pain- 
less extraction  of  his  tooth,  on  the  ground  that  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion by  another  dentist  he  had  been  dragged  all  round  the  room 
and  was  charged  only  twenty-five.  The  tooth  was  drawn,  root 
and  branch,  but  as  no  pain  was  inflicted  he  gravely  suspected 
there  had  been  some  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  operation.  Mr. 
Hammond  belonged  to  the  weightier>matters-of-the-law  class,  and 
if  through  him  the  violated  law  sometimes  spoke  out  its  thunders, 
it  was  still  more  true  that  through  him,  in  strains  as  sweet  as  an- 
gels use,  the  gospel  whispered  peace. 

He  delighted  to  teach  Milton,  incidentally  and  formally.  Like 
Burke  and  Webster,  and  all  great  souls,  he  delighted  in  the  vast 
range  and  strength  of  his  thought  and  in  the  flights  of  his  imagi- 
nation beyond  the  boonds  of  space  and  time.  From  the  great 
Roman  he  would  often  show  how  the  greater  English  epic  had 
soared  higher  above  the  Aonian  mount  than  its  Greek  and  Roman 
models. 

The  study  of  language  was  with  him  a  work  of  real  pleasure. 
He  did  not,  however,  rest  merely  in  its  paradigms  and  forms,  in  its 
syntax,  prosody,  and  idiomatic  peculiarities.  It  was  the  thought-side 
of  language  on  which  he  loved  to  dwell,  and  it  was  as  a  medium 
of  thought  that  language  had  for  him  its  greatest  charms.  He 
taught  Cicero,  not  as  a  means  of  enforcing  and  illustrating  Latin 
grammar,  simply,  but  he  taught  Latin  grammar  as  a  means  of  re- 
vealing the  thought  and  the  mind  of  Cicero,  and  the  thought  and 
mind  of  Rome  as  well.  He  taught  Virgil,  not  as  a  collection  of 
longs  and  shorts,  dactyls,  spondees,  and  hexameters  ;  but  he  taught 
prosody  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  harmony  of  the  language,  in 
which  poetry  naturally  clothes  itselL  But  he  knew  well  that  lan- 
guage would  not  yield  its  treasures  of  thought  without  much  labor 
bestowed  upon  its  various  and  capridous  forms.     Like  the  aurifer- 
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008  quartz,  it  yields  its  gold  only  when  it  is  crushed  to  powder. 
Bat  it  waS)  after  all,  the  unconscioas  taition  which  Mr.  Hammond 
gave,  that  was  most  valuable.  It  is  with  the  teacher  as  with  the 
orator;  his  power  lies  not  in  precept  and  system,  or  in  method  and 
learning,  but  in  ^'  the  man,  the  subject,  and  the  occasion,"  and  even 
the  subject  and  the  occasion  may  be  tame  and  powerless  without 
a  man  to  improve  them.  It  was  the  "  felt  presence  "  of  which  Mr. 
Cady  speaks,  and  which  all  of  you  who  knew  him  well  have  real- 
ized, which  gave  him  his  greatest  distinction.  And  when  you  hear 
from  those  who  have  prospered  in  all  the  walks  of  life  from  the 
impulse  that  he  gave  them,  when  you  have  seen  them,  as  some  of 
you  have,  come  from  far  and  near  to  weep  at  his  gravc«  you  can 
have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  tenth  legion  was  so 
strongly  attached  to  Csesar. 

The  connection  of  Mr.  Hammond  with  this  association  demands 
a  more  extended  notice  than  I  have  given  it,  or  than  the  remaining 
time  will  permit.  He  was,  we  have  seen,  one  of  its  constituent 
members,  and  he  was  then  in  the  prime  of  his  early  manhood. 
He  was  just  beginning  his  second  term  of  service  at  Monson.  In 
the  second  year  of  our  history  I  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  officers, 
and  there  it  continued  in  some  grade  of  service  in  numberless  reg- 
ular and  special  committees  until  his  death.  He  served  the  usual 
term  of  two  years  as  your  president.  In  1847,  at  your  third  an- 
nual meeting,  he  first  addressed  you  in  a  formal  lecture  which  was 
published  in  the  first  volume  of  your  Transactions  and  also  in  the 
New  Englander.  In  speaking  of  his  labors  in  this  body  there  are 
two  facts  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  the  first  place  he 
belonged  to  a  class  of  teachers  who,  though  always  cordially  wel- 
comed, have  not  always  been  earnest  cooperators  in  our  asso- 
ciated work.  But  Mr.  Hammond  stoutly  maintained  that  the  in- 
corporated academies  of  Massachusetts  were  public  schools,  and  it 
was  to  him  not  only  a  pleasure,  but  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his 
position  to  appear  among  us,  labor  with  us,  and  occasionally,  when 
things  did  not  go  to  suit  him,  to  give  us  a  good  castigation,  which 
he  always  did  so  well,  that  like  good  children  we  felt  much  hap- 
pier when  it  was  all  over,  and  we  always  had  the  good  sense  to 
see  that  we  richly  deserved  it.  I  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Ham- 
mond ever  displayed  any  plantation  manners  among  us,  for  there 
cannot  be  found  on  the  long  roll  of  our  membership  the  name  of  a 
more  truly  modest  man ;  yet  in  the  earnestness  of  debate  and  in  the 
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conflict  of  opinions,  ^^  the  genial  current  of  his  soul "  would  some- 
time ^'  swell  into  a  noble  rage,"  in  which  there  was  no  taint  of  an- 
gry passion,  but  in  which  the  qualities  of  his  great  nature  appeared 
to  the  best  advantage.  He  corrected  us,  and  we  gave  him  rever- 
ence. He  was  a  frequent  debater,  never  a  declaimer,  and  he  was 
always  listened  to  with  the  attention  and  respect  due  to  him  as  a 
man  and  a  scholar.  He  never  spoke  to  advertise  himself,  or  tp 
hear  himself  talk,  but  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  the  subject 
of  debate  and  because  he  had  something  to  say.  Few  of  our  mem- 
bers could  speak  from  as  wide  a  range  of  experience  as  well  as  of 
acquired  knowledge.  He  was  much  more  than  the  mere  classical 
teacher.  For  seven  years  of  his  life  he  had  spent  a  goodly  portion 
of  his  time  in  teaching  a  district  school,  that  great  revealer  of  char- 
acter ;  for  years  he  served  on  the  school  committee  of  a  large  town, 
and  there  was  no  grade  of  school,  from  the  primary  to  the  profess- 
ional, with  which  he  had  not  had  much  personal  experience  as 
pupil,  teacher,  or  supervisor.  Add  to  this  that  he  was  a  close 
student  of  methods  and  systems,  that  he  gathered  into  his  library 
everything  upon  education  that  came  within  his  reach,  and  you 
have  an  educator  whose  loss  in  a  body  like  this  cannot  easily  be 
supplied. 

In  the  second  place  we  should  not  forget  the  expense  of  time 
and  money  requisite  for  the  service  which  he  gave  us  for  thirty- 
three  years.  To  most  of  us,  attendance  upon  directors'  or  com- 
mittee meetings,  means  a  ride  in  the  horse  or  steam  cars  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  minutes,  a  couple  of  hours  in  the  conunittee  meeting, 
an  early  return  home,  a  complacent  conscience,  and  an  uninjured 
purse.  With  Dr.  Hammond,  at  the  distance  of  ninety  miles,  at- 
tendance meant  a  ride  of  four  miles  to  Palmer,  two  or  three  hours' 
sleep  at  the  station,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the  car,  to  say 
nothing  of  fare  and  board,  and  this  often  repeated  the  next  nighty 
and  the  regular  work  in  school  following  upon  two  sleepless  nights. 
The  Albany  Railroa<l  I  am  sure  must  appreciate  the  service  which 
he  has  rendered  us,  whether  we  do  or  not.  More  than  this,  when 
subscriptions  of  five  or  ten  dollars  were  called  for,  as  was  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  no  purse  was  opened  sooner  than  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's. We  have  scarcely  had  a  member  more  loyal  to  the  great 
purposes  for  which  this  association  was  founded.  If  measures  were 
adopted  which  he  did  not  approve,  if  theories  seemed  to  prevail  in 
which  he  had  no  faith,  be  still  maintained  his  loyalty  to  the  cans& 
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Defeat  did  sot  dishearten,  nor  victory  unduly  elate  him.  His  con- 
yictioDS  were  too  strong,  and  his  opinions  too  well  considered,  to 
be  shaken  by  an  adverse  majority.  Many  of  his  warmest  friends 
were  those  who  often  disagreed  with  him  in  discussion  and  voting. 
This  very  collision  and  opposition  of  thought  and  opinion  brought 
clearly  to  view  qualities  which  could  not  fail  to  command  respect 
and  love. 

.  Edward  Young,  the  poet  of  the  "  Night  Thoughts,"  tells  us  that 
^  the  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man,"  and  this  crowning  ele- 
ment was  not  wanting  in  Dr.  Hammond's  character.  He  was  an 
ordained  clergyman  of  the  Trinitarian  Congregational  Church,  and 
not  unfrequently  ofBciated  in  the  pulpits  of  that  denomination  with 
great  acceptance.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been  published. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  his  fame  had 
he  become  a  pastor  instead  of  a  preceptor.  There  was,  however,  a 
strange  timidity  that  seemed  to  baffle  his  first  efforts  which  he  found 
great  difficulty  in  mastering.  He  seemed  utterly  unconscious  (as  I 
learn  from  his  classmate  and  life-long  friend.  Dr.  Tarbox)  of  the 
advantages  which  he  possessed  in  his  rich  voice,  his  superior  pres- 
ence, and  powerful  pen.  There  is  scarcely  a  pulpit  in  the  land 
that  would  not  have  sought  his  ministrations  after  a  few  years'  ex- 
ercise of  his  natural  and  acquired  powers.  He  should  have  re- 
membered that  Robert  Hall's  first  appearances  in  the  pulpit  were 
utter  failures  ;  that  Woodfall  told  Sheridan,  after  his  first  speech  in 
the  House  pf  Commons,  that  he  had  better  not  try  it  again ;  that 
Daniel  Webster  said  that  he  got  along  very  well  at  school  with 
everything  except  declamation,  and  that  he  never  could  do ;  and  he 
never  did,  though  he  made  some  very  good  speeches.  But  let  us 
not  criticise  or  complain  ;  the  pulpit's  loss  has  been  the  school- 
room's gain.  The  bashful  young  clergyman,  unable  to  face  an  au- 
dience to  his  satisfaction,  has  infused  the  sacred  fire  into  hundreds 
of  young  minds  now  filling  the*  pulpit,  pleading  at  the  bar,  or  sway- 
ing from  the  platform  delighted  thousands  who  hang  upon  their  lips. 
It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  Dr.  Hammond  was  the  first  to  predict 
the  great  eminence  of  his  early  classmate,  —  that  divine  who  now 
holds,  in'  the  estimation  of  many,  the  first  place  in  the  American 
pulpit^ — the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  of  Brooklyn.  He  little  thought  how 
nearly  he  might*  have  come  to  an  honorable  rivalry  with  him. 

But  I  do  not  mean  to  rest  Dr.  Hammond's  claim  to  the  Chris- 
tian character  upon  any  ceremony  of  ordination  or  upon  any  doubt- 
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f  ol  apMtoUcal  snoeesioo.  He  was  priest  by  Ike  impoatioo  of  a 
i&:^ht:er  hand  tlian  coaocil,  syaod^  or  prelate  hare  erer  imposed. 
When  we  sammooed  him,  aa  we  aomeumes  did,  to  officiate  as  oor 
chapIaiQ,  did  we  not  feel  a  sacred  pleasure  in  tlie  serrioe  which  he 
rendered  as  ?  Did  we  not  moant  with  easier  flight  op<»  the  wings 
of  his  devotion  than  upon  the  licanies  of  any  stranger*s  lips  ?  Did 
not  hi?  walk  and  life  among  ns  entitle  him  to  speak  for  us  to  the 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  k>nis  ?  As  a  theologian  he  was  better 
read,  better  acquainted  with  sects  and  systems,  schoob  and  denomi- 
nations, than  the  average  of  the  profession.  He  was  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  them  as  to  rate  them  at  their  true  ralne.  He  was 
tme  to  his  confession ;  he  did  not  confess  one  thing  and  beUeve 
another,  or  nothing  at  all,  but  he  held  his  theology  in  complete 
snbordination  to  his  Christianity.  He  was  first  a  Christian,  then  a 
theologian,  —  large,  liberal,  generous,  and  true.  If  any  man  of  our 
generation  embodied  that  ideal  which  the  Apostle  drew  of  that 
charity  which  suffereth  long  and  b  kind,  envieth  not,  vaunteth  not 
itself,  b  not  puffed  up,  doth  not  behave  itself  unseemly,  beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things,  that  man  was  he 
whose  loss  we  deplore  and  whose  worth  we  commemorate. 

A  few  sad  words  must  describe  the  close.  When  Dr.^  Hammond 
entered  upon  hb  last  academic  year  in  September,  1878,  it  was  with 
the  expectation  and  purpose  that  it  should  be  hb  last  year  of  teach- 
iDg.  He  had  taught  thirty-six  years,  the  longest  period  known  to 
any  of  the  mixed  or  coeducational  academies^  and  surpassed  only 
by  the  principals  of  Exeter,  whose  term  of  service  has  always  been 
fifty.  He  had  earned  hb  emcritum^  and  he  was  hoping  for  a  peace- 
ful retirement  in  a  green  old  age,  in  the  still  air  of  his  delightful 
hbtoric  studies,  where  he  could  *^  keep  the  flame  from  wasting  by 
repose,"  and  complete  work  long  since  outlined  in  thought,  and 
Bomewhat  advanced  in  execution,  —  work  which  he  could  leave  be- 
hind him,  and  which  would  not  soon  be  allowed  to  die.  But  these 
fond  hopes  were  not  to  be  realized.  A  few  weeks  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  term  he  was  prostrated  by  a  capricious  and  treacherous 
disease.  He  rallied  for  a  time,  so  far  as  to  leave  hb  chamber,  go 
down  to  hb  library  for  a  few  hours,  and  gaze  upon  the  Tolumea 
through  which  he  had  so  long  communed  with  the  wise  and  good 
of  every  country  and  of  every  age. 

t  Mr.  Hammond  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  1877,  from  Iowa 
College. 
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There  are  states  of  mind,  unusual,  abuormal,  perhaps,  but  not 
irrational,  when  the  whole  past  life  is  revived  and  lived  over,  and 
the  lapse  of  years  condensed  to  moments.  Such  moments  have  been 
experienced  in  the  near  prospect  of  death.  They  are  the  swift 
hours  of  life,  and  show  the  capacities  of  the  soul  in  some  states  of 
the  body.  Such  an  hour  is  that  when  the  scholar  takes  leave  of 
his  library;  as  he  looks  around  upon  the  serried  ranks  of  those 
familiar  fornfs,  associated  with  every  stage  and  aspect  of  his  spir- 
itual growth,  they  seem  clothed  with  a  kind  of  vitality;  they  bring 
up  with  spectral  power  the  fondest  recollections  of  life,  —  the 
schoolmate,  the  class-room,  the  teacher,  the  task^  the  friend,  the 
struggles  and  trials,  the  successes  and  triumphs,  the  toils  endured  and 
the  sacrifices  made  to  gain  these  silent  monitors,  the  midnight  hours 
of  calm  reflection  and  rapt  enjoyment,  the  highest  stretches  of 
thought  along  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  science,  the  flights  of 
the  imagination  beyond  the  reach  of  science,  the  great  cloud  of  wit* 
nesses  who  seem  to  start  from  the  volumes  in  which  their  thoughts 
repose,  the  fair  fields  of  knowledge  surveyed,  the  boundless  realms 
left  unexplored,  —  *^  all  these  visions,  feelings,  pangs,  too  vast  for 
words,  too  deep  for  tears,"  crowd  upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar  as 
he  closes  the  long  years  of  communion  and  fellowship  with  those 
lifeless  forms  of  garnered  wisdom,  round  which,  with  tendrils  strong 
as  flesh  and  blood,  his  affections  have  entwined. 

Such  was  the  hour  which  prompted  the  wish  of  Prescott  that  his 
body,  when  arrayed  for  the  tomb,  might  rest  for  a  time  in  his  li- 
brary, ere  it  was  consigned  to  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 
The  wish  was  granted ;  and  thither,  tenderly  and  reverently,  was  he 
borne,  and  there  he  lay,  in  unmoved,  inaccessible  peace,  while  the 
lettered  dead  of  all  ages  and  climes  and  countries  seemed  to  look 
down  upon  him  in  their  earthly  and  passionless  immortality,  and 
claim  that  his  name  should  be  imperishably  associated  with  theirs. 
Such  was  the  last  visit  of  Dr.  Hammond  to  his  library,  the  scene  of 
his  professional  labors;  where  the  work  of  the  scholar  and  the 
teacher  had  so  long  been  mingled ;  where  he  had  solved  the  num- 
berless and  varied  problems  that  arise  in  the  teacher's  life ;  where  he 
had  reflected  upon  the  individual  and  aggregate  wants  of  his  school, 
where  the  daily  tasks  were  prepared  and  examined ;  whither  the 
earnest  and  gifted  pupil  was  summoned  for  counsel  and  encourage- 
ment, the  wayward  and  reckless  for  warning  and  discipline ;  where 
education  was  studied  as  a  history  and  a  science,  where  its  great 
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masters'  teachings,  from  Ascham  to  Arnold,  were  found  in  volumes 
^  frequent  and  full ; "  where  his  spirit,  wearied  with  routine,  found 
rest  in  the  gardens  of  AlcinoUs,  the  fields  of  Elysium,  the  Eden  of 
Paradise,  or  gained  new  vigor  in  the  records  of  a  holier  age  from 
psalmist,  prophet,  and  apostle, — 


"  And  if  anght  else  great  bards  beside 
In  sage  and  solemn  tunes  have  sung. 


n 


The  feelings  of  that  hour  can  only  be  imagined  by  one  who  haa 
witnessed  his  love  for  books,  —  who  has  seen  him  unconsciously 
clasp  to  his  bosom  a  choioe  new  volume  with  the  same  warmth  that 
he  would  grasp  the  hand  of  a  friend. 

But  he  was  soon  satisfied  that  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  set 
his  house  in  order,  and  be  in  readiness  for  the  summons ;  and  this 
he  did  with  the  firmness  of  a  man  and  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
He  suffered  much  for  several  weeks,  and  the  light  of  reason  waa 
for  some  time  clouded.  The  ruling  passion  was  strong  in  death.  It 
was  a  repetition  of  the  well-known  scene  at  Dr.  Adam's  death-bed, 
the  head  master  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.  As  the  shadows 
of  death  thickened  around  his  bewildered  senses  he  kindly  re- 
marked, ^^  It  is  growing  dark,  boys,  you  may  go  home."  And  so 
our  friend,  the  preceptor,  at  Monsoo,  gathering  the  poor  remains  of 
his  wasted  strength  with  a  resolute  effort,  gave  a  message  of  love 
for  a  beloved  pupil,  and  as  the  words  left  his  lips  he  passed  within 
the  veil  to  higher  service,  in  nearer  presence,  and  with  ransomed 
powers :  — 

"  In  Tvhat  new  region,  to  the  jnst  assigned, 
What  new  employments  please  the  unbodied  xcind  1 
A  winged  Virtue  throngh  the  ethereal  sky. 
From  world  to  world  unwearied  does  he  fly  ? 
Or  curious  trace  the  long,  laborious  maae 
Of  Heaven's  decrees  where  wondering  angels  gaie  t 
Does  he  delight  to  hear  bold  seraphs  tell 
How  Michael  battled  and  the  Dragon  fell  ? 
Or,  mixed  with  milder  cherubim,  to  glow 
In  hymns  of  love,  not  ill-essayed  below  ? 
Or  does  he  warn  poor  mortals  left  behind  — 
A  task  well  suited  to  his  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  ns,  thy  aid  thou  guardian  genius  lend  ; 
When  rage  misguides  ns,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  distresses,  or  when  pleasure  charms, 
In  silent  whisperings  pnrer  thoughts  impart 
And  turn  from  ill  some  frail  and  feeble  heart. 
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■ 

Lead  through  the  paths  thy  Tirtue  trod  before, 
Till  bliss  shall  join  nor  death  can  part  us  more."  ^ 

His  fuoeral  rites  were  solemnized  with  that  simplicity  and  ten- 
derness which  befitted  his  chartkcter.  His  friend  and  classmate, 
Dr.  Tarbox,  told  the  story  of  his  life  and  drew  the  lessons  which 
it  taught.  The  trustees  of  the  academy,  to  which  he  had  come 
as  a  pupil  forty-seven  years  before,  and  which  he  had  served  as 
preceptor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  followed  by  no  ceremonial  dis- 
play, but  by  mourning  friends  and  reverent  pupils,  old  and  young, 
bore  him  to  his  grave  to  rest  where  and  when  his  work  was  done. 
Where  should  the  soldier  rest  but  where  he  fought  aud  fell  ? 


List  of  Publications  hy  Dr,  Hammond. 

1.  American  Puritanism.    New  Englander,  July,  1848. 

2.  Ebenbzer  Porter  Mason.    New  Englander,  July,  1849. 

8.    Common  Schools  and  their  relation  to  Higher  Seminaries. 

(New  Englander,  July,  1848.) 

4.  New  England  Acadbmtbb  and  Classical  Schools.     [Introduc- 

tion to  a  History  of  Incorporated  Academies  projected  dv  Henry 
Barnard  in  1852,  and  printed  in  American  Journal  of  Education 
i'   18G6,  and  in  Circular  of  Commissioner  of  Education  in  1867.] 

5.  Historioal  Discourse  at  the  Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  Mon- 

son  Academy.    July,  1854 

6.  Address  at  the  Re-Dedication  of  Monson  Academy.    July  12, 1864 

7.  History  of  Groton  Academy.    Barnard's  Journal  of  Education, 
^      1856. 

8.  Sermon  on   the  Life  and    Character    of    Abraham    Lincoln. 

Preached  at  Monson.    June  1,  1865. 

9.  Sermon  preached  at  the  Re-Dedication  of  the  Church  at  Union, 

Conn.    July  25, 1868. 

10.  History  of  Monson  Academy.     Barnard's  Journal  of  Education, 
i    1867. 

11.  Address  at  the  Re-Dedication  of  Lawrence  Academy.    Jime  29, 

1871. 

12.  History  of  Phillips  Acadeniy  at  Andover.     Report  of  Secretary 

/   of  Mass.  Board  of  Education,  1876-^. 

13.  Our  County  History.— An  Oration  delivered  at  Tolland,  Conn. 

July  4,  1876. 

14.  Address  at  Centennial  Reunion,  at  Lake  Mashapaug,  in  Union, 

Conn.    Aug.  80,  1876. 

15.  The  Good  Pastor. — A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Rev. 

Abram  Marsh,  at  Tolland,  Conn.    Sept.  4, 1877. 

16.  Mashapaug  Lake  and  the  Surrounding  Region. — An  Address  deliv- 

ered at  Union,  Conn.,  July  4, 1878. 
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1LA.SSACHT78BTT8  POUCT  OF  INOORPOBATED  ACADBVICS. 

The  earliest  scbools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  but  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  such  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

25  th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  sundry 
academies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

And  be  it  further  ordered^  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men- 
tioned in  said  report,  where  there,  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
first  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided,  they  pro- 
duce evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution :  and  provid/td,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legislature. 

Report  on  the  tubjed  of  Academiea  ai  Large,    Feb,  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  large,  and  also  sundry  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  following  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  tiiat  the  sys- 
tem  hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  be  con- 
tinued— but  with  several  materisd  alterations ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ous;ht  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  no 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  fhnds; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
grant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necpasary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth :  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
Marblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore, 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  may  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  schools, 
where  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  already  incorporated,  seven 
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of  them  have  baa'^nts  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fiyeburgh  of  15,000  acres,  and 
the  other  six,  at  Macbias,  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  each  academy"^ 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstances 
may  be  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lauds  in  the  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  sale  of  eastern  lands.     ^ 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  pait,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Dummer's  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it  & 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  by  a  privale  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000 ; 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  haa  a  fund  something  larger,  secured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miles 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not 
so  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  tiie  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,600, 
and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature, 
and  must  be  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academie&  As  to  the  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  be 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided,  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  establish- 
ing an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  petition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy ;  provided  they  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally fumisli  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
the  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
Upham,  Chairman,)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  "  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — "and  as  published  by  the  General  Court,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State*' — 
remark : 

Tlie  following  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  the 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education :  as  opening  the  way,  for 
air  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  They  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit.   ' 
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Table  II. — ^Institutions  Incorporated  as  Academies. 

A  few  of  the  following  list  of  Academies  have  a  history  which  wonld 
richly  repay  the  labor  of  an  extended  sketch ;  of  some,  the  existence 
was  bat  temporary,  of  others,  fitful  and  ephemeral,  while  of  many  it 
was  simply  nominal;  but  all  were  favored  with  a  special  Act  of 
incorporation  and  authority  to  hold  in  trust,  ybr  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, sums  varying  from  $5,000  to  $100,000,  not  often,  however, 
exceeding  $20,000. 


ii 

k 

NAME. 

Location. 

rati 

SAME. 

Location. 

a  *• 

Willlamttown  Free, 

WilUamstown,   . 

1785 

Sberbnme, 

Sherburne, . 

1828 

Marblehead,>*. 

Marblebead, 

1702 

Topsfleld, 

Topsfleld,  • 

1828 

Flymoath, 

Plymonth,  . 

1793 

Hayerblll, 

Haverhill,   . 

1828 

HUton.i    .       .       . 

Milton, 

1708 

Milford,    .       .       . 

Milford,.      . 

1828 

FrttinJngbain,>* 

Framingham,     . 

1700 

Weymouth  &  Brain* 

Weymouth, 

1828 

Kantacket,!     . 

Nantackot, . 

1801 

Stockbrldge,*  . 

Stockbridge, 

1828 

Berkahire,!*    . 

Lenox, 

1803 

Ipswich,* . 

Ipswich,     . 

1828 

FrankUn, . 

Andover  (No.), . 

1803 

Lancaster,  . 

1328 

Bandnichfi*    . 

Sandwloh,  . 

1804 

Sheldon  English  and 

Southampton,    . 

1829 

{  Lynn* 

Classical.* 

Lynn,  •       •       • 

1805 

Bound  mil,     .       . 

Northampton,    . 

1820 

Day'a,*    .       .       . 

Wrentham, . 

1806 

Berkshire  ICan.  Lab. 

High  SehooL 
Chatham, . 

Stockbridge, 

1829 

Middlesex  Female,  . 

Concord,     . 

1800 

Chatham,    . 

1829 

Flttaileld  Female,    . 

Pittsileld,    . 

1807 

Northflcld  Aeaderoy 
~    of  Useful  Knowl- 

Northfield,. 

1829 

Oram.  Schl  Fund, . 

Lincoln, 

1811 

edge.* 

Gates, 

Marlborough, 

1829 

Ncwbnryport,* 

Ncwbupyport,    . 

1807 

Woodbrldge  School, 

South  Hadlcy,    . 

1S30 

Bolem  Street,  . 

Boston,* 

1816 

Newton  Female, 

Newton, 

1830 

Amherst,! 

Amherst,    . 

1816 

Mt.   ricasant  Clas- 

Amherst,    . 

1831 

KlsgBton, . 

Kingston,    . 

1816 

slcal  Institute. 

Boxford,  . 

Boxford,     • 

1S31 

BOleriea,  . 

BlUerica,     . 

1820 

Female  Seminary,  . 

Springfield, 

1831                                 i 

Sanderson, 

Ashfleld,     . 

1821 

1 

Egromont,        •       • 

Egremont,  •       • 

1832 

Lexington, 

Lexington, . 

1822 

1 
1 

Pawtucket, 

Pawtucket, 

1832 

Seminary  (Fom.)i    • 

Brookfield, . 

1826 

. 

FcUenberg, 

Greenfield, . 

1832 

Soath  Beading, 

Wakefield, . 

1828 

1 
1 

Mlllbury,*        .       . 

Millburir,    .       .. 

1832                                 > 

Willlamstown, 

WiUiamstown,  . 

1828 

Worcester    Female 

Worcester, . 

1832                                 i 

OrcenAeld     Young 

Greenfield, . 

1828 

Seminary. 

Lynn,       •       •       • 

Lynn,  . 

1832 

>  Half  township  of  land  granted. 


*  Corporate  name  of  Fcm.  Sem.,  Tabic  I. 


*  These,  and  probably  several  others  of  the  above  list,  have  hficomA  merged  in  nigh  Schools; 
nearly  all  the  others  have  ceased  as  Academies,  or  never  )mi^  i^ld  fb  cicMo&oo. 
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Table  II. — Continued. 


VAME. 

Location. 

Incorpo- 
rated. 

NAME. 

Location. 

Hi 

la 

h4 

Dorchester,     • 

Dorchester, 

1832 

Washington,    . 

Needham,   . 

1841 

Charlefltown  Female 

Seminary. 
Goodale,  . 

Chaxlestown, 
Bemardston, 

1883 
1833 

Troro, 

Hopkinton  High,*  . 

Truro, 
Hopkinton, 

1841 
1341 

Boston  Fern.  Bern., . 

Boston, 

1838 

Drury,*    . 

North  Adams,    . 

1841 

WestminBter,  . 

Westminster,     • 

1833 

South  Yarmouth,*  . 

Yarmouth, . 

1843 

Central  Village,      . 
Belvidere  Fern.  Sem., 

Dracnt, 
Draent,       . 

1833 
1833 

Greenfield  Institute 
for  Young  Ladies. 
Ireland,    . 

Greenfield, . 

West  Springfield, 

1848 

1844 

Edgartown,*    . 

Edgartown,        . 

1833 

Wlnohendon,  . 

Winehendon,     . 

1846 

Lamson,* . 

Shelbume  Falls, 

1883 

Pine  Grove,     • 

Harwich,    • 

1846 

Franklin  County,    . 

Bhelbnrae,  . 

1888 

Lowel]«    . 

Lowell,       • 

1846 

■ 

Bandolph, 

Randolph,  . 

1838 

Lee,* 

ijee,     ... 

1847 

Faller, 

Newton, 

1838 

Adelphian, 

N.  Bridgewater, . 

1847 

WUberforce  Mann, 
factnring,  &c. 

Berkflbire     Mannal 
Labor  High  Sch*l. 

Northampton      Fe- 
male Seminary. 

Belmont  Inatitute,  . 

N.  Bridgewater,. 
Pittafleld,    . 
Northampton,    . 
Boston, 

1834 
1834 
1885 
1886 

Shelbnme  Falls,     . 
Lancaster,* 
Westatinster,  . 
Hinsdale,* 

Shelbume, . 
Lancaster,  . 
Westminster,     . 
Hinsdale,    . 

1847 
1847 
1847 
1848 

Beverly,  • 

Beverly, 

1886 

Quaboag, . 

Warren, 

1850 

BCiddloaezHlgbSobn, 

Cambridge, 

1835 

HoUis  Institute,       . 

South  Braintree, 

1851 

Wlnnisimmet, . 

Chelsea,      . 

1885 

Mount  HolUs,* 

Holliston,    . 

1858 

Sedgwick      Yoang 
Ladies. 

Bclchertown    Clas- 
sical School.* 

Amherst       Female 
Seminary. 

Bast  Bridgewater,  . 

Jamaica  Plain,   . 
Belchertown,     . 
Amherst,    .       . 
E.  Bridgewater, . 

1888 
1886 
1836 
1837 

Myricksville,   . 

Conway,*. 

Ladles  CoUoglate  In- 
stitute. 
Rutland,  •       • 

Taunton,     . 
Conway,     . 
Amherst,    . 
Rutland,     . 

1858 
1858 
1854 
1854 

Mountain  Sezninary, 

Worthlngton,     . 

1837 

Riverside,        • 

Newton,     • 

1854 

New  Bng.  Christian, 

Beverly, 

1887 

Jubilee  HiU,    •       . 

Pittafleld,    . 

1855 

Rochester, 

Rochester,  . 

1837 

Titicut,    . 

Middleborough, . 

1866 

New  England, . 

Cohasset,     . 

1838 

Arms,       ... 

Shelbnme  Falls, 

1860 

Townsend  Female, . 

West  Townsend, 

1839 

Howard  Funds,      . 

W.  Bridgewater, 

1868 

Sheffield,* 

Sheffield,     . 

1840 

Holyrood, 

Lowell, 

1868 

Ashby,     •       • 
Pepperell,* 

* 

Oreat  Banington,  . 

Ashby,        • 
Pepperell,  • 
Ot.  Barrington, . 

1840 
1841 
1841 

Amesbury  and  Sails- 

btiry. 
Wellesley     Female 

Seminary. 
Thayer,    . 

Amesbury,  • 
Wellesley,  . 
Braintree,   • 

III 

*  See  note  on  preceding  page. 


COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT-DORMITORY  SYSTEM. 

BT  P.  H.  HELL,  D.B.,  LLD., 
Chancellor  of  the  Univenity  of  Georgia. 


Colleges  and  universities  in  this  country,  like  those  in  Eng- 
land, as  a  general  thing  admit  the  duty  and  claim  the  right  to 
exercise  a  government  over  the  young  men  committed  to  their 
care.  Until  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  the  system  univer- 
sally in  vogue  was  that  involving  espionage,  surveillance,  and  re- 
pression. The  students  were  generally  required  to  room  in  college 
buildings,  where  they  were  subjected  to  the  vigilance  and  the  vis- 
itation of  the  officers.  At  least  one  tutor  slept  in  every  building 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  order  was  preserved  at  night,  and 
that  the  students  remained  in  their  rooms.  During  the  day  the 
president  and  professors  lent  their  assistance  to  enforce  the  rules 
as  to  "  study  hours,"  and  preserve  quiet  in  the  building. 

Colleges,  however,  founded  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
have  nearly  all  omitted  to  supply  themselves  with  dormitory  build- 
ings; and  some  of  the  older  institutions  thus  equipped  have 
awakened  to  a  suspicion,  if  not  a  conviction,  that  such  buildings 
are  an  encumbrance  rather  than  an  advantage,  and  are  endeavoring 
to  utilize  them  in  other  ways.  Is  this  change  of  opinion  on  this 
practical  and  important  subject  founded  on  reason  and  experience? 
Conflicting  answers  are  given  to  this  question;  for  there  are  still 
some  ardent  and  vigorous  defenders  and  advocates  of  the 

DORinrOBT   SYSTEM. 

After  an  observation  and  experience  as  a  college  officer  of 
thirty-eight  years,  the  present  writer  has  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  dormitory  system  is  wrong  in  principle  and  pernicious  in 
practice — that  its  tendency  is  to  thwart  the  very  purposes  it  was 
intended  to  subserve.  The  design  of  every  wise  plan  of  college 
government  is  to  secure  to  the  students: — 1.  Orderly  deportment; 
2.  Protection  to  their  morals;  3.  Diligence  and  proficiency  in 
study;  and  4.  Cultivation  of  their  manners. 

Does  the  Dormitory  System  attain  these  results? 

In  my  opinion,  it  tends  to  stimulate  to  disorder  rather  than  to 
prevent  or  repress  it,  because —  ^ 

1.  It  brings  large  numbers  together  of  the  same  classes  of 
people,  and  of  about  the  same  age,  with  no  infusion  of  counter- 
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acting  and  conservative  elements.  In  normal  society,  class  modi- 
fies class;  the  two  sexes  place  each  other  reciprocally  on  their  good 
behavior;  and  different  ages  and  occupations,  and  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  life,  and  interests  and  plans,  impinge  upon  each  other 
and  constitute  potent  factors  in  working  out  the  problem  of  indi- 
vidual and  public  character  and  conduct.  But  in  crowded  dormi- 
tory buildings  the  idiosyncrasies  of  student  character  would  find 
nothing  to  counteract  them,  but  everything  to  stimulate  and  invig- 
orate them;  and  the  vicious  and  disorderly  would  find  the  ma- 
terials to  operate  on  within  their  reach,  and  prepared  for  their 
manipulations  by  the  very  genius  of  the  aggregation. 

2.  Again,  the  system  tends  to  stimulate  disorder  because  it  is 
avowedly  repressive.  It  virtually  announces  to  the  students  that 
the  authorities  have,  and  can  have,  no  confidence  in  them;  and 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  govern  them  by  vigilance  and  espionage 
and  the  arts  of  the  detective  chiefly,  if  not  alone.  The  iss\;e  ten- 
dered is,  of  course,  accepted  by  the  students,  and  the  normal  state 
between  teachers  and  pupils  is  that  of  antagonism.  The  students 
on  their  part  cordially  reciprocate  the  implied  expression  of  confi- 
dence withheld.  No  social  relations  exist  between  them  and  the 
Faculty.  Indeed,  for  one  of  their  number  to  cultivate  terms  of 
intimacy  with  any  member  of  the  Faculty  is  to  lose  caste  with  his 
fellows,  and  to  be  treated*  by  them  as  one  who  has  treasonably 
gone  over  to  the  enemy.  "With  war  virtually  declared,  and  lines 
of  battle  virtually  drawn — with  a  score  of  men,  more  or  less,  on 
one  side  pledged  to  enforce  order,  and  hundreds  on  the  other 
tempted  to  resist  and  thwart  such  irritating  and  unnecessary  use 
of  force,  the  natural  result  ought  not  t<f  be  doubtful.  Vigilance 
will  be  met  by  vigilance;  and  hundreds  of  young  men  can,  to  say 
the  least,  be  just  as  vigilant  adroit,  and  untiring  as  a  score  of  old 
men.  Blows  inflicted  by  one  side  will  be  certain  to  provoke  and 
secure  the  return  of  characteristic  blows  by  the  other.  A  success- 
ful raid  now  by  the  governing  power  will  be  resented  by  the  com- 
rades of  the  victims;  and  there  will  be  perpetrated,  at  unexpected 
times  and  in  uneicpected  places,  annoyances,  public  and  private, 
that  college-boy  genius,  stimulated  by  the  quasi  state  of  war,  is 
compv^tent  to  invent  and  execute.  "  College  smiles,"  tin-pan  ser- 
enade^s  and  pistol  fusilades  make  night  hideous;  while  gates  and 
fences  i\nd  vehicles  and  merchants*  signs  mark  the  ravages  of  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  unsuccessful  raid  to  make  a  reconnoisance, 
to  abate  %  nuisance,  or  to  capture  a  prisoner,  provokes  merriment; 
and  fun,  i^einforcing  resentment,  intensifies  the  difficulty  and  mul- 
t^)lies  the  disorder.     Temptations  will  be  plied  to  induce  the 
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officer  to  make  the  abortive  effort  over  again;  and  numberless 
baits  will  be  thrown  out  and  ingenious  expedients  offered  to  en. 
tioe  to  impracticable  enterprises.  If  the  ofBcer  makes  no  effort  at 
all,  he  will  be  an  object  of  contempt;  if  he  makes  what  must 
inevitably  be  abortive  attempts,  he  becomes  the  butt  of  ridicule. 

3.  The  objections  to  the  system  already  mentioned  are  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  those  who  administer  it  at  the  most  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  times  are  young  and  usually  inexperienced 
men — earnest^  perhaps,  but  indiscreet^  who  provoke  more  disorder 
than  they  prevent  or  suppress. 

In  a  system  so  favorable  to  chronic  disorder,  moral  character 
muBt  be  jeopardized,  and  studiousness,  in  a  degree,  sacrificed. 

In  this  connection,  however,  let  me  make  an  admission  and 
assert  a  principle  as  well :  The  ordinary  noises  in  a  large  dormi- 
tory filled  with  students  furnish  a  condition  of  things  favorable  to 
efficient  mental  development,  and  practical  attainment  in«  knowl- 
ledge.  This  is  a  noisy  world;  and  the  educated  man  who  is  not 
trained  to  control  his  attention,  and  pursue  lines  of  thought  in  the 
midst  of  confusion  and  tumult,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  fit  to  be  a 
leader  of  men.  Orderly  noises,  then,  in  a  college  dormitory — such 
as  the  slamming  of  doors,  the  moving  of  chairs,  the  falling  of 
books,  the  sound  of  footfalls,  and  the  subdued  hum  of  voices-* 
are  not  unmixed  evils,  but  may  subserve  a  valuable  purpose  towards: 
culture  and  training  in  habits  of  self-control.  Consequently  there- 
is  some '  compensation  for  advantages  lost  if  the  students  occupy 
the  college  buildings  voluntarily,  not  as  dormitories  controlled  by 
surveillance,  but  as  students'  homes  governed  by  the  power  of 
influence  exerted  not  only  by  the  faculty,  but  by  refined  and  vir. 
tuous  families  placed  in  authority  there.  Some  of  the  older  col- 
leges utilize  their  buildings  in  this  secure  way,  and  by  voluntary 
processes  the  maintenance  of  good  board  at  economical  rates. 

But  chronic  confiicts  and  disorderly  noises  compromise  directly 
or  indirectly  every  occupant  of  the  dormitories  under  surveillance; 
and  furnish  a  state  of  things  not  at  all  favorable  to  studiousness 
and  mental  progress.  Those  engaged  in  the  disorders  for  the 
time  being  neglect  their  books;  and  those  not  actively  compromised 
have  their  curiosity  excited  so  that  they  watch  the  progress  of  the 
riot  or  the  fun,  and  wait  the  issue  of  the  disorder. 

While  correct  deportment  among  the  students,  their  morals 
and  proper  habits  of  study  will  not  be  promoted  by  the  Dormitory 
system,  their  manners  would  suffer  seriously.  Deterioration  in 
manners  always  follows  upon  the  herding  of  either  sex  by  itself, 
away  from  the  refining  influences  of  home  and  the  correcting 
influences  of  the  other  sex. 
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But  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  means  and  appliances  for 
an  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Dormitory  plan.     The  system  here 
— where  it  was  not  adopted  from  necessity,  because  localities  did 
not  furnish  lodging  facilities  for  students — ^was  copied  from  the 
monastic  institutions  of  Europe.     There  the  buildings  are  so  con. 
structed  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  on 
espionage  and  surveillance  with  some  efficiency.     The  groups  of 
buildings  pertaining  to  each  college  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
not  easily  scaled.     At  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  according  to 
the  regulations,  the  great  gate  of  this  wall  is  locked.     After  that 
time,  the  officer  can  go  his  rounds  and  have  some  hope  that  all  he 
finds  in  the  rooms  are  prisoners  for  the  night ;  and  he  can  have 
the  grim  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  disorders  perpetrated 
afterwards  will  perhaps  be  monopolized  by  the  college  community, 
and  not  advertised  abroad.     But  here  the  machinery  is  not  pro- 
vided by  which  to  enforce  the  system.    When,  as  he  goes  the  rounds 
at  night,  the  officer's  back  is  turned  upon  the  doors  of  the  students' 
rooms,  all  the  occupants  are  virtually  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to 
go  where  forbidden  pleaigure  or  mischief  leads  them. 

Since  writing  the"  above  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read  Dr. 
Wayland's  book  "On  the  Present  College  System";  and  some 
articles  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education "  "  On  Improve- 
ments  Pradicdble  in  American  Colleges"  by  Dr.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
the  present  distinguished  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Wayland  treats  formally  and  at  length  of  the 
Dormitory  system.  Dr.  Barnard  refers  to  it  incidentally,  biit  in 
terms  of  no  uncertain  meaning.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my 
views  above  are  sustained  by  the  authority  and  the  arguments  of 
these  educators  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Says  Dr.  Barnard: 

"In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to  allude 


tion  of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject  to  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  novel  temptations.  The  Dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called, 
I  esteem  for  such  a  class  of  persons  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad. 
It  is  pernicious  equally  to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious 
habits,  blunts  the  sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of 
speech,  leads  to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious 
arid  immediate  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish."* 

Dr.  Wayland  discusses  the  -subject  at  length,  giving  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.    He  objects  to  the  Dormitory  system  because 

^*  Bamard^B  American  Joanial  of  Edocation,  Vol.  I,  p.  S81. 
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"t  is  "unnatural,''  maintaining  that  "the  family,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  relationship  and  society  is  the  natural  place  for  the 
young";  because  it  is  incongruous,  since  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  "the  younger  students,"  and  '*to  those  that  are  farther 
advanced  in  age";  and  because  the  system  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  In  a  discussion  of  "  the  moral  .bearings  of  the  question  " 
are  found  the  paragraphs  quoted  below: 

If  we  really  intend  to  carry  out  a  system  of  exact  moral  responsibility, 
it  is  manifest  that  our  arrangements  stand  in  need  of  a  radical  change. 
In  order  to  put  this  subject  in  a  true  light,  suppose  that  a  building  simi- 
lar to  one  of  our  colleges,  and  provided  with  the  same  means  of  moral 
restraint,  were  erected  in  one  of  our  cities  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
and  lodsfing  young  men  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
age.  Would  any  parent  consider  his  son  better  situated  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment than  in  suchja  boarding-house  as  he.  might  select  for  him?  I 
cannot,  for  myself,  see  that  such  an  establishment  would  possess  any 
peculiar  advantages.  No  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  Ims  yet  made 
the  experiment. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  there  are  particular  disadvantages  arising  from 
this  intimate  association  of  so  many  young  persons,  so  far  from  all  the 
ordinary  influences  of  society.  Where  so  many  young  men  are  collected 
together,  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  few  will  have  been  already  addicted  to 
habits  of  vice.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found  too  generally  true  that  the  wicked 
are  much  more  zealous  in  making  proselytes  than  the  virtuous;  and  here, 
as  in  any  other  case,  the  danger  of  contamination  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nearness  of  the  contact.  Older  residents  influence  for  evil  those  who  have 
more  recently  entered.  The  succession  is  thus  kept  up,  and  he  who  has 
ax^  tendency  to  vice  will,  in  such  a  society,  readily  find  associates  and 
abettors.  Young  men  are,  to  a  proverb,  frank  and  confiding.  Entering 
upon  a  new  scene,  they  easily  become  allied,  without  refiection,  to  those 
who  have  been  long  initiated,  and  who  seem  disposed  to  patronize  them. 
In  this  manner  associations  are  freq^uently  formed  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a  collegiate  course  which  give  a  sad  if  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  the 
whole  period,  if  not  to  the  whole  of  a  younjj  man*s  subsequent  life.  The 
greater  the  number  of  young  men  associated  together,  and  the  more  inti- 
mate this  association,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  this  cause.  And  yet 
it  is  into  precisely  this  danger  that  parents  are  anxious  to  plunge  their 
sons  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  allowed  **  (p.  121-2). 

Much  more  of  this  sort  I  would  like  to  quote.  Under  the  head 
of  expensiveness  he  says: 

"  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is  economical  to  the  community  itself.  ...  In 
consequence  of  this  part  of  our  system,  I  suppose  that  probably  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  [in  the  New  England  col- 
leges] upon  bricks  and  mortar.  If  this  be  a  necessary  expense,  ho  reason 
able  objection  to  it  can  be  made,  but.  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate 
misapplication  of  property.  That  it  is  not  necessary  is  I  think  evident 
from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  world  do  without  it.  That  it  possesses  no  peculiar  ad  van 
(ages  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  where  this  plan  is  adopted  the 
expenses  of  an  education  are  peculiarly  great,  and  the  students  are  not 
p^icularly  moral "  (p.  127). 

He  commences  his  closing  paragraph  in  the  following  words: 

"Prom  these  considerations  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
present  system,  in  respect  to  residence  and  discipline.  I  cannot  perceive 
itii  advantages  so  clearly  as  most  persons  who  arc  interested  in  college 
education,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  foresee  advantages  in  a  change  which 
others  may  not  so  readily  admit  '*  (p.  131). 
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But  we  have  not  in  this  country  the  means  and  appliances  for 
an  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Dormitory  plan.     The  system  here 
— where  it  was  not  adopted  from  necessity,  because  localities  did 
not  furnish  lodging  facilities  for  students — ^was  copied  from  the 
monastic  institutions  of  Europe.     There  the  buildings  are  so  con. 
structed  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  on 
espionage  and  surveillance  with  some  efficiency.     The  groups  of 
buildings  pertaining  to  each  college  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
not  easily  scaled.    At  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  according  to 
the  regulations,  the  great  gate  of  this  wall  is  locked.     After  that 
time,  the  officer  can  go  his  rounds  and  have  some  hope  that  all  he 
finds  in  the  rooms  are  prisoners  for  the  night ;  and  he  can  have 
the  grim  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  disorders  perpetrated 
afterwards  will  perhaps  be  monopolized  by  the  college  community, 
and  not  advertised  abroad.    But  here  the  machinery  is  not  pro- 
vided by  which  to  enforce  the  system.    When,  as  he  goes  the  rounds 
at  night,  the  officer's  back  is  turned  upon  the  doors  of  the  students' 
rooms,  all  the  occupants  are  virtually  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to 
go  where  forbidden  pleasure  or  mischief  leads  them. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read  Dr. 
Wayland's  book  "On  the  Present  College  System";  and  some 
articles  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education  '*  "  On  Improve- 
ments Practicable  in  American  Colleges"  by  Dr.  P.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
the  present  distinguished  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Wayland  treats  formally  and  at  length  of  the 
Dormitory  system.  Dr.  Barnard  refers  to  it  incidentally,  biit  in 
terms  of  no  uncertain  meaning.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my 
views  above  are  sustained  by  the  authority  and  the  arguments  of 
these  educators  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Says  Dr.  Barnard: 

"In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to  allude 
to  a  radical  evil  of  our  system,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of  consequent 
evils  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in  principle  than 
the  collecting  together  in  an  isolated  community,  apart  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject  to  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  novel  temptations.  The  Dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called, 
I  esteem  for  such  a  class  of  persons  to  be  purely  ana  unqualifiedly  bad. 
It  is  pernicious  equally  to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious 
habits,  blunts  the  sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of 
speech,  leads  to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious 
arid  immediate  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  arc  enacted  to  punish."* 

Dr.  Wayland  discusses  the  -subject  at  length,  giving  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.    He  objects  to  the  Dormitory  system  because 

^*  BarnanTs  American  Joamal  orEdocation,  Vol.  1,  p.  281. 
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.*t  is  ** unnatural,''  maintaining  that  "the  family,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  relationship  and  society  is  the  natural  place  for  the 
young";  because  it  is  mcongruous,  since  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  **the  younger  students,"  and  "to  those  that  are  farther 
advanced  in  age";  and  because  the  system  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  In  a  discussion  of  ''the  moral  .bearings  of  the  question'' 
are  found  the  paragraphs  quoted  below: 

If  we  really  intend  to  carry  out  a  system  of  exact  moral  responsibility, 
it  is  manifest  that  our  arrangements  stand  in  need  of  a  radical  change. 
In  order  to  put  this  subject  in  a  true  light,  suppose  that  a  building  simi* 
lar  to  one  of  our  colleges,  and  provided  with  the  same  means  of  moral 
restraint,  were  erected  in  one  or  our  cities  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
and  Iodising  young  men  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
as^e.  Would  any  parent  consider  his  son  better  situated  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment than  in  suchji  boarding-house  as  he  might  select  for  him?  I 
c:innot,  for  myself,  see  that  such  an  establishment  would  possess  any 
peculiar  advantages.  No  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  has  yet  made 
the  experiment. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  there  are  particular  disadvantages  arising  from 
this  intimate  association  of  so  many  young  persons,  so  far  from  all  the 
ordinary  intiuences  of  society.  Where  so  many  young  men  are  collected 
together,  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  few  will  have  been  already  addicted  to 
habits  of  vice.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found  too  generallv  true  that  the  wicked 
are  much  more  zealous  in  making  proseljrtes  than  the  virtuous;  and  here, 
as  in  any  other  case,  the  danger  of  contamination  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nearness  of  the  contact.  Older  residents  influence  lor  evil  those  who  have 
more  recently  entered.  The  succession  is  thus  kept  up,  and  he  who  has 
any  tendency  to  vice  will,  in  such  a  society,  readily  find  associates  and 
abettors.  Young  men  are,  to  a  proverb,  frank  and  confiding.  Entering 
upon  a  new  scene,  they  easily  become  allied,  without  reflection,  to  those 
who  have  been  long  initiated,  and  who  seem  disposed  to  patronize  them. 
In  this  manner  associations  are  frec^uently  formed  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a  collegiate  course  which  give  a  sad  if  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  the 
whole  period,  ii  not  to  the  whole  of  a  young  man's  subsequent  life.  The 
greater  the  number  of  young  men  associated  together,  and  the  more  inti- 
mate this  association,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  this  cause.  And  yet 
it  is  into  precisely  this  danger  that  parents  are  anxious  to  plunge  their 
sons  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  allowed  *'  (p.  121-2). 

Much  more  of  this  sort  I  would  like  to  quote.  Under  the  head 
of  expensiveness  he  says: 

"  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is  economical  to  the  community  itself.  ...  In 
consequence  of  {his  part  of  our  system,  I  suppose  that  probably  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  [in  the  New  England  col- 
leges] upon  bricks  and  mortar.  If  this  be  a  necessary  expense,  no  reason 
able  objection  to  it  can  be  made,  but,  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate 
misapplication  of  property.  That  it  is  not  necessary  is  I  think  evident 
from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  world  do  without  it.  That  it  possesses  no  peculiar  ad  van 
tages  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  where  this  plan  is  adopted  the 
expenses  of  an  education  are  x>eculiar]y  great,  and  the  students  are  not 
piuticularly  moral "  (p.  127). 

He  commences  his  closing  paragraph  in  the  following  words: 

"From  these  considerations  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
present  system,  in  respect  to  residence  and  discipline.  I  cannot  perceive 
its  advantages  so  clearly  as  most  persons  who  arc  interested  in  college 
education,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  foresee  advantages  in  a  change  which 
others  may  not  so  readily  admit  *'  (p.  131). 
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But  we  have  n^t  in  this  country  the  means  and  appliances  for 
an  efficient  enforcement  of  the  Dormitory  plan.     The  system  here 
— where  it  was  not  adopted  from  necessity,  because  localities  did 
not  furnish  lodging  facilities  for  students — ^was  copied  from  the 
monastic  institutions  of  Europe.     There  the  buildings  are  so  con- 
structed as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  authorities  to  carry  on 
espionage  and  surveillance  with  some  efficiency.     The  groups  of 
buildings  pertaining  to  each  college  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall 
not  easily  scaled.     At  a  certain  hour  of  the  night,  according  to 
the  regulations,  the  great  gate  of  this  wall  is  locked.     After  that 
time,  the  officer  can  go  his  rounds  and  have  some  hope  that  all  he 
finds  in  the  rooms  are  prisoners  for  the  night ;  and  he  can  have 
the  grim  consolation  of  knowing  that  all  disorders  perpetrated 
afterwards  will  perhaps  be  monopolized  by  the  college  community, 
and  not  advertised  abroad.    But  here  the  machinery  is  not  pro- 
vided by  which  to  enforce  the  system.    When,  as  he  goes  the  rounds 
at  night,  the  officer's  back  is  turned  upon  the  doors  of  the  students' 
rooms,  all  the  occupants  are  virtually  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to 
go  where  forbidden  pleasure  or  mischief  leads  them. 

Since  writing  the"  above  I  have  had  the  privilege  to  read  Dr. 
Wayland's  book  "On  the  Present  College  Sjrstem";  and  some 
articles  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Education "  "  On  Improve- 
ments Pradicahle  in  American  Colleges"  by  Dr.  P.  A.  P.  Barnard, 
the  present  distinguished  president  of  Columbia  College,  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Wayland  treats  formally  and  at  length  of  the 
Dormitory  system.  Dr.  Barnard  refers  to  it  incidentally,  but  in 
terms  of  no  uncertain  meaning.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  my 
views  above  are  sustained  by  the  authority  and  the  arguments  of 
these  educators  of  world-wide  reputation. 

Says  Dr.  Barnard: 

*'In  connection  with  the  subject  of  government,  it  is  in  order  to  allude 
to  a  radical  evil  of  our  S3^stem,  out  of  which  a  multitude  of  consequent 
evUs  grow.  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  injudicious  in  principle  than 
the  collecting  together  in  an  isolated  community,  apart  from  the  observa- 
tion of  the  public,  and  but  nominally  subject  to  the  supervision  of  those 
who  are  presumed  to  watch  over  them,  of  a  large  body  of  young  men 
fresh  from  the  restraints  of  the  family  and  the  school,  and  surrounded  by 
a  multitude  of  novel  temptations.  The  Dormitory  system,  as  it  is  called, 
I  esteem  for  such  a  class  of  persons  to  be  purely  and  unqualifiedly  bad. 
it  is  pernicious  equally  to  the  morals  and  the  manners.  It  fosters  vicious 
habits,  blunts  the  sense  of  delicacy,  encourages  rudeness  and  vulgarity  of 
speech,  leads  to  disregard  of  personal  neatness,  and  is  finally  the  obvious 
arid  immediate  cause  of  nearly  every  one  of  those  offences  which  the  penal 
laws  of  colleges  are  enacted  to  punish."* 

Dr.  Wayland  discusses  the  -subject  at  length,  giving  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides.    He  objects  to  the  Dormitory  system  because 

^*  Bamard*8  American  Jouniiil  orEdncation,  Vol.  1,  p.  281. 
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*t  is  '* unnatural,"  maintaining  that  "the  family,  with  all  the  sym- 
pathies of  relationship  and  society  is  the  natural  place  for  the 
young";  because  it  is  mcongruous,  since  it  is  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  **the  younger  students,"  and  '*to  those  that  are  farther 
advanced  in  age";  and  because  the  system  is  not  conducive  to 
health.  In  a  discussion  of  "the  moral  .bearings  of  the  question  " 
are  found  the  paragraphs  quoted  below: 

If  we  really  intend  to  carry  out  a  system  of  exact  moral  responsibility, 
it  is  manifest  that  our  arrangements  stand  in  need  of  a  radical  change. 
In  order  to  put  this  subject  in  a  true  light,  suppose  that  a  building  simi- 
lar to  one  of  our  colleges,  and  provided  with  the  same  means  of  moral 
restraint,  were  erected  in  one  or  our  cities  for  the  purpose  of  boarding 
and  lod2:ing  young  men  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of 
age.  Would  any  parent  consider  his  son  better  situated  in  such  an  estab- 
lishment than  in  suchja  boarding-house  as  he.  might  select  for  him?  I 
cannot,  for  myself,  see  that  such  an  establishment  would  possess  any 
peculiar  advantages.  No  one  that  I  have  ever  heard  of  has  yet  made 
the  experiment. 

But,  aside  from  all  this,  there  are  particular  disadvanta^s  arising  from 
this  intimate  association  of  so  many  young  persons,  so  mr  from  all  the 
ordinary  influences  of  society.  Where  so  many  young  men  are  collected 
together,  it  is  manifest  that  not  a  few  will  have  been  already  addicted  to 
habits  of  vice.  It  will,  I  fear,  be  found  too  generallv  true  that  the  wicked 
are  much  more  zealous  in  making  proselytes  than  the  virtuous;  and  here, 
as  in  any  other  case,  the  danger  of  contamination  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
nearness  of  the  contact.  Older  residents  influence  for  evil  those  who  have 
more  recently  entered.  The  succession  is  thus  kept  up,  and  he  who  has 
ai^  tendency  to  vice  will,  in  such  a  society,  readily  find  associates  and 
abettors.  Young  men  are,  to  a  proverb,  frank  and  confiding.  Entering 
upon  a  new  scene,  the^  easilv  become  allied,  without  refiection,  to  those 
who  have  been  long  initiatea,  and  who  seem  disposed  to  patronize  them. 
In  this  manner  associations  are  frequently  formed  in  the  very  commence- 
ment of  a  collegiate  course  which  give  a  sad  if  not  a  fatal  tendency  to  the 
whole  period,  ii  not  to  the  whole  of  a  young  man's  subsequent  life.  The 
greater  the  number  of  young  men  associatea  together,  ana  the  more  inti- 
mate this  association,  the  greater  is  the  danger  from  this  cause.  And  yet 
it  is  into  precisely  this  danger  that  parents  are  anxious  to  plunge  their 
sons  at  the  earliest  period  at  which  it  can  be  allowed  *'  (p.  121-2). 

Much  more  of  this  sort  I  would  like  to  quote.  Under  the  head 
of  expensiveness  he  says: 

"  Let  us  ask  whether  it  is  economical  to  the  community  itself.  ...  In 
consequence  of  {his  part  of  our  system,  I  suppose  that  probably  twelve 
hundred  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended  [in  the  New  England  col- 
leges] upon  bricks  and  mortar.  If  this  be  a  necessary  expense,  no  reason 
able  objection  to  it  can  be  made,  but.  if  otherwise,  it  is  a  most  unfortunnte 
misapplication  of  property.  That  it  is  not  necessary  is  I  think  evident 
from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  institutions  of  learning 
throughout  the  world  do  without  it.  That  it  possesses  no  peculiar  ndvnn 
tages  is  evident  also  from  the  fact  that  where  this  plan  is  adopted  th(; 
expenses  of  an  education  are  peculiarly  great,  and  the  students  are  not 
piuticularly  moral "  (p.  127). 

He  commences  his  closing  paragraph  in  the  following  words: 

"From  these  considerations  I  have  been  led  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of  our 
present  system,  in  respect  to  residence  and  discipline.  I  cannot  perceive 
its  advantages  so  clearly  as  most  persons  who  arc  interested  in  college 
education,  and  I  seem  to  myself  to  foresee  advantages  in  a  change  which 
others  may  not  so  readily  admit "  (p.  131). 
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physical  condition  of  the  generality  of  human  beings."  This  rather  for- 
miilable  sentence,  when  understood,  is  readily  aereed  to.  The  chairman 
continues,  *'  Wo  arc  to  understand  then  that  all  studies  bearing  on  the 
condition  of  human  beings  receive  attention  in  the  University? "  Witness, 
instead  of  giving  a  direct  reply,  reads  some  extracts  from  the  Calendar 
proving  how  thoroughljr  the  languages  and  the  institutions  of  the  past  are 
studied,  and  that  investigations  are  going  on  even  into  pre-historic  times. 
The  Commission  is  much  impressed,  and  the  chairman  says,  *'A11  this 
has  no  doubt  great  interest  for  you.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  past  we 
cannot  understand  man  as  he  is.  But  tell  us  of  the  sciences  which  treat 
of  man  as  he  is,  and  as  he  should  be  and  may  become."  Witness  shows 
from  the  Calendar  that  there  are  some  sciences  studied,  such  as  political 
economy,  which  show  what  man  is ;  and  others,  such  as  moral  science, 
which  show  what  he  should  be ;  but  the  witness  points  out  that  our  lead- 
ing sciences  do  not  concern  themselves  with  human  beings  till  they  are  ill 
and  we  want  to  cure  them,  or  fall  out  and  we  want  to'pacify  them,  or 
commit  crimes  and  we  want  to  punish  them.  "We  can  easily  see  the 
need  of  such  sciences  as  these,"  says  the  chairman;  "when  members  of 
the  community  go  wrong,  of  course  you  must  endeavor  to  get  them  right 
agfiin.  But  you  have  not  yet  told  us  of  the  most  important  science  of  all 
— the  science  which  shows  how  human  beings  are  to  grow  up  in  their 
right  condition ;  the  science  which  teaches  the  order  in  which  their  facul- 
ties develop  and  the  right  means  for  developing  them  and  directing  them 
to  their  proper  work."  Witness  looks  puzzled.  A  member  of  the  Com- 
mission savs,  "We  mean  of  course  the  science  of  education."  The  wit- 
ness puts  aown  his  book,  and  says  bluntly,  "  There  is  nothing  about  it  in 
the  Calendar. "  The  Daily  Telegraph  reporter  here  inserts  in  brackets  ( )  the 
word  ** sensation" 

The  Master  of  the  Past 

Sixty  years  ago  a  master  in  an  English  public  school  spent  his  life,  pleas- 
antly, we  will  hope,  and  not  altogether  unprofitably,  in  teaching  the 
established  subjects  in  the  established  way.  There  was  a  story  then  cur- 
rent which,  though  probably  not  true  as  a  fact,  has  that  Inner  truth  which 
has  been  said  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  legends,  to  be  truth  of  a  higher 
kind.  A  complaint  having  been  made  to  the  head  master  of  a  great  pub- 
lic school,  about  the  goings  on  of  the  boys,  he  maintained  that  the  boys* 
vices  were  no  concern  of  his;  they  were  sent  to  him  to  learn  classics,  not 
morals.  The  story  puts  before  us,  baldly  but  not  inaccurately,  the  old- 
fashioned  conception  of  the  work  of  the  schoolmaster;  and  we  see  that  he 
had  no  more  need  of  a  science  than  the  drilling-master  or  the  dancing- 
master.  Indeed,  there  was  a  great  resemblance  between  him  and  the 
drilling-master.  Both  dealt  with  boys  in  the  mass;  both  threw  all  their 
energy  into  the  maintenance  of  an  almost  mechanical  regularity:  both  not 
only  neglected,  but  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  everything  peculiar  to 
the  mdividual.  What  the  goosestep  was  to  the  sergeant,  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar was  to  the  schoolmaster;  nobody  could  become  a  soldier  without  the 
one,  or  a  gentleman  without  the  other.  So  the  boys  learnt  the  regulation 
amount  of  grammar,  did  or  got  done  for  them  the  regulation  quantity  of 
verses  and  construing,  and  passed  on.  In  each  form  there  were  at  least 
from  thirty  to  forty  l)oys,  and  only  the  idle  or  dull  remained  with  the  mas- 
ter for  more  than  three  months.  The  master,  then,  could  hardly  be 
expected  to  take  any  account  of  the  capacity  or  the  needs  of  individual 
boys.  The  turnpike  nuin  might  just  as  well  try  to  find  out  the  pecuniary 
resources  of  the  people  who  pass  through  his  gate.  He  does  indeed  test 
their  resources  up  to  a  certain  point ;  they  must  give  him  his  sixpence 
before  they  can  go  through;  but  when  he  has  got  this  it  is  all  one  to  him 
whether  the  traveler  who  comes  his  way  be  a  Baring  or  a  bagman. 

To  those  who  maintain  that  schoolmastering  wants  no  theory,  and  can 
have  no  science,  the  true  reply  is  this:  The  old  system  of  use  and  wont — 
the  "blind  hands"  system,  or  rule  of  thumb,  as  we  may  call  it — has 
broken  down.  A  theory  we  must  have,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  we 
can  have  no  science,  this  will  be  a  very  bad  business  for  everybody. 
Those  who  now  oppose  themselves  to  scientific  inquiry,  are  no  more  to 
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be  accounted  of  than  so  many  "Mis.  Partingtons  tr^ng  to  sweep  back  the 
Atlantic.  The  scientific  spirit  is  making  itself  felt  in  all  directions.  This 
spirit  calls  upon  everything  to  give  an  account  of  itself. 

This  spirit  has  for  many  yeara  been  gradually  forcing  its  way  into  the 
school-room.  I  find  that  nearly  fifty  years  a^o  our  present  Prime  Minister — 
[Lord  Beaconsfield — as  the  candidate  Disraeli  to  the  electors  of  High 
Wycombe,  in  Times  for  Oct.  5,  18^,1  in  his  first  electioneering  address 
announced  it  to  be  one  of  the  needs  01  the  age  **  to  throw  the  education  of 
the  people  into  the  hands  of  the  philosophic  student  instead  of  the  igno- 
rant adventurer.*' 

The  Schoolmaster  of  the  Future, 

The  old  schoolmasters,  as  Carlyle  says,  "knew  syntax  enough,  and  of 
the  human  soul  thus  much,  that  it  had  a  faculty  called  memory  and  could 
be  acted  on  through  the  muscular  integument  by  appliance  of  birch  rods." 
That  this  knowledge  was  insufficient  was  not  so  obvious  while  boys 
were  sent  to  school  merely  to  learn  certain  subjects.  But  it  has  at 
length  dawned  on  the  schoolmaster  that  whatever  the  curriculum  may  be, 
he  teaches,  whether  he  will  or  no,  much  that  is  not  included  in  it.  There 
may  be  no  mention  of  "  morals  "  in  the  time  table,  but  the  morals — mores 
— character  of  his  pupils  will  nevertheless  be  greatly  affected  by  him. 
This  discovery  has  made  or  rather  is  making  a  new  man  of  the  school- 
master. From  the  hour  that  he  becomes  conscious  of  acting  not  on  the 
memories  of  his  pupils  only  or  even  on  their  minds,  but  on  their  whole 
character  and  condition,  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical,  his  occupation 
has  a  new  mcanins  for  him.  Important  results  he  sees  are  inevitable,  so 
he  asks  himself  what  results  he  wishes  to  bring  about  and  how  he  should 
go  to  work.  In  Matthew  Arnold's  happy  phrase  he  lets  his  consciousness 
play  freely  round  his  employment,  ana  he  finds  that  the  task  he  has 
unaertaken,  far  from  being  the  simple  matter  it  was  once  considered,  is 
indeed  one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty.  Skill  in  managing  forms, 
skill  in  handling  the  subject-matter  of  instruction,  indispensable  though 
such  skill  be,  is  no  longer  the  only,  perhaps  not  the  main  thing  needful. 
He  must  have  not  only  skill  but  insight ;  he  must  have  a  keen  eye  as  well 
as  a  skillful  hand. 

Important  changes  are  usually  connected  with  some  great  man  who  is 
among  the  first  to  feel  the  need  of  them,  and  who  takes  a  promineflt  part 
in  bringing  them  about.  The  change  in  the  schoolmaster  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking  will  always  be  associated  in  England  with  the  name  of  its 
great  pioneer,  Dr.  Arnold.  Some  one  at  Rugby  said  with  horror  that 
when  Arnold  rose  in  the  morning  he  was  prepared  to  treat  everything 
relating  to  the  school  as  an  open  question.  The  truth  was  he  had  opened 
his  eyes  and  was  ready  to  use  them. 

Knowledge,  and  Attitude  of  Mind, 

The  knowledge  we  wish  to  see  acquired  by  young  teachers  is  not  exam- 
ination knowledge,  and  though  it  is  available  in  examinations,  its  true  use 
is  in  the  school  room.  It  refers  partly  to  theory,  that  is,  to  his  concep- 
tion of  his  task,  and  partly  to  practice,  i,  e.  to  the  means  of  performing  it. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  that  some  valuable 
knowledj^  may  be  acquired  by  young  teachers  about  practical  details. 
But  this  is  not  to  my  mind  the  chief  benefit  that  they  may  derive  from 
books  and  lectures.  I  look  rather  to  their  acquiring  a  more  adequate  con- 
ception of  what  they  should  aim  at  doing,  and  also  of  the  immense  field 
of  inquiry  and  observation  which  lies  open  to  them.  They  will,  I  trust, 
consult  books,  and  come  to  lectures,  to  find  out  not  so  much  what  to  learn 
for  examination  as  how  to  learn  in  the  school-room. 

This  lesson,  on  which  so  much  depends,  is  often  entirely  missed  by 
those  who  will  have  no  instructor  bitt  practice ;  and  the  reason  of  this  is 
easily  discovered.  The  young  master  in  a  public  school  finds  himself  a 
pait  of  a  great  machine,  and  from  the  day  he  enters  the  school  all  his 
thoughts  and  energies  are  absorbed  in  the  effort  to  get  through  the  work 
allotted  to  him.    He  sets  out  with  the  intention  of  taking  an  interest  in 
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his  pupils,  and  with  the  hope  of  influencing  them  for  good,  both  morally 
and  intellectually;  but  all  thought  of  what  may  be  done  is  soon  crushed 
out  of  him  by  the  pressure  of  what  must  be  done;  and  there  seems  noth- 
ing for  it  but  to  get  accustomed  to  the  routine  and  to  accept  results  which 
he  feels  to  be  very  unsatisfactory.  Once  in  the  regular  groove,  his  work 
becomes  indeed  tolerably  easy,  but  it  also  becomes  mechanical  and  dull. 

If  we  can  once  get  the  teacher  thoroughly  interested  in  the  thoughts  of 
the  greatest  thinkers  about  education,  and  at  all  conscious  of  the  mfinite 
field  of  observation  and  varied  activity  which'  he  may  find  in  the  school- 
room, we  have  done  both  him  and  his  pupil  the  greatest  possible  service. 
We  have  entirely  changed  the  nature  of  his  employment  by  changing  the 
position  of  his  own  mind  towards  his  employment.  He  no  longer  thinks 
of  it  as  a  fixed  course  of  routine  work,  and  the  dulless  of  routine  at  once 
disappears,  to  the  immense  relief  both  of  himself  and  his  pupils. 

"When  a  teacher  looks  upon  his  school  as  a  field  in  which  he  is  to  exer- 
cise skill  and  ingenuity  and  enterprise:  when  he  studies  the  laws  of  human 
nature  and  the  character  of  those  minds  upon  which  he  has  to  act;  when 
he  explores  deliberately  the  nature  of  the  field  which  he  hos  to  cultivate, 
and  of  the  objects  which  he  wishes  to  accomplish,  and  applies  means  judi- 
ciously and  skillfully  adapted  to  the  object,  he  must  necessarily  take  a 
strong  interest  in  his  work.  But  when  on  the  other  hand  he  goes  to  his 
employment  only  to  perform  a  certain  regular  round  of  daily  work,  under- 
taking nothing  and  anticipating  nothing  but  this  unchangeable  routine; 
and  when  he  looks  upon  his  pupils  merely  as  passive  objects  of  his  labors, 
whom  he  is  to  treat  with  simple  indifference  while  they  obey  his  com- 
mands, and  to  whom  he  is  only  to  apply  reproRches  and  punishment  when 
they  disobey;  such  a  teacher  never  can  take  pleasure  in  the  school. 
Weariness  and  dullness  must  reign  in  both  master  and  scholars  when 
things,  as  he  imagines,  are  going  right ;  and  mutual  anger  and  crimina 
tion  when  they  are  going  wrong.  '* — AbbotVs  Teacher ^  Chap.  I. 

To  those  who  expect  the  universities  to  find  out  good  teachers  for  them, 
and  to  those  who.  agreeing  with  me  that  the  universities  cannot  do  this, 
go  on  to  decry  the  examination  scheme,  I  would  say,  **  Why  expect 
moi"e,  why  demand  more,  from  an  examination  at  the  entrance  of  the 
teaching  profession  than  at  the  entrance  of  the  other  professions?  "  Ex- 
aminations are  found  useful,  and  indeed  necessary,  in  the  case  of  young 
doctofc  and  clergymen  and  officers  of  the  anny  and  navy;  but  the  exam- 
iners do  not  decide  who  will  succeed  in  their  profession  and  who  will  fail. 
All  thejr  can  say  is  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  man  with  good  knowl- 
edge will  succeed  better  than  a  man  with  inferior  knowledge;  but  they 
know  full  well  that  other  things  are  not  likely  to  be  equal,  and  that  a 
man's  success  in  life  (after  the  university  stage  of  it)  will  always  be  due 
not  to  that  which  can  be  examined,  but  to  that  which  can  not.  The 
soldier,  if  he  succeeds,  will  succeed  by  courage,  by  a  cool  head  in  emer- 
gencies, by  fertility  of  resource  in  difficulties;  butin  these  particulars  he 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  satisfy  the  examiner.  The  clergyman  benefits 
his  parish  more  by  faith,  hope,  and  charity  than  by  knowled^  of  the 
ancient  heresies;  but  the  bishop  is  obliged  to  content  himself  with  secur- 
ing the  less  important  qualification. 

Value  of  the  History  of  Education. 

The  object  of  this  first  course  of  lectures  is  to  introduce  you  to  the 
study  of  what  has  already  been  thought  and  done  in  education. 

The  philosopher  Locke  says: 

"  We  are  all  short-sighted,  and  very  often  see  but  one  side  of  a  matter: 
our  views  are  not  extended  to  all  that  has  a  connection  with  it.  From 
this  defect  I  think  no  man  is  free.  We  see  but  in  pail,  and  we  know  but 
in  part :  and  therefore  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  conclude  not  ri^ht  from  our 

Earlial  views.  This  might  instruct  the  proudest  esteemer  of  his  own  parts 
ow  useful  it  is  to  talk  and  consalt  with  others,  even  such  as  come  short 
of  him  in  capacity,  quickness,  and  penetration;  for  since  none  sees  all, 
and  we  genemlly  have  different  prospects  of  the  same  thing  according  to 
our  different,  I  may  say,  positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  think,  nor 
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beneath  any  man  to  try,  whether  another  may  not  have  notions  of  things 
which  have  escaped  him,  and  whidi  his  reason  would  make  use  of  if  they 
came  into  his  mmd.'* 

An  eminent  man,  Henry  Barnard,  who  was  the  first  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  has  maintained  that  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  human  exertion  in  which  preliminary  historical  knowledge  is  as 
necessary  as  in  education.  To  quote  his  own  words:  **  By  just  as  much 
as  the  young  teachers  are  ardently  interested,  by  just  as  much  as  their 
minds  are  fiul  of  their  occupation  and  fruitful  in  suggestions  of  principles 
and  methods  for  prosecuting  it,  by  precisely  so  much  arc  they  the  more 
liable  to  re-invent  modes  and  ideas  which  have  been  tried  and  given  up 
1)efore,  and  thus  to  wast43  precious  months,  or  years  even,  in  pursuing  and 
detecting  errors  which  they  would  have  entirely  escaped  had  they  learned 
the  lessons  left  them  by  their  predecessors." 

Sources  of  Information, — Interest  in  the  Subject. 

English-speaking  students  of  the  history  of  education  will  find  that 
almost  everything  they  want  htis  been  provided  for  them  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  American  ex-Minister  of  Instruction  whom  I  have  already 
quoted — Henry  Barnard.  To  these,  and  to  the  works  of  German  and 
French  authors,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  you ;  and  you  will  profit 
by  these  references  if  I  can  but  get  you  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject. 
There  is  the  grand  requisite  for  all  intellectual  exertion — ^interest  in  the 
subject.  I  spoke  just  now  of  «i»mtna<t9n-knowledge;  and  knowledge 
acquired  without  interest  is  mere  examination-knowl^ge — taken  into  the 
mind  as  one's  clothes  are  packed  into  a  portmanteau  for  a  journey.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  has  used  this  simile,  wittily  says  that  the  portmanteau  is 
none  the  better  for  what  you  put  into  it,  and  may  be  the  worse.  Do  not 
then  pack  for  the  examination ;  seek  rather  to  gain  in  Wia  study  of  your 
future  calling  interests  which  may  last  your  lifetime. 

Prof.  Quick  republishes  the  following  announcement  of  the  Syndicate 
in  the  Preface  to  his  Lecture : 

Ezaminaiions  of  Teachers  in  1880. 

1.  An  Examination  in  the  Theory,  History,  and  Practice  of  Teaching 
will  be  held  at  Cambridge,  and  at  other  places  if  so  determined  by  the 
Syndicate,  in  June,  1880,  for  persons  who  have  completed  the  age  of 
20  before  June  1,  1880,  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  those  who  have 
pjissed  the  Examination  satisfactorily. 

2.  No  Candidate  can  be  admitted  to  the  Examination  unless  he  or  she 
have  either 

1.  Graduated  in  some  University  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  L.A. 

of  St.  Andrews;  or 

2.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  Part  I  and  H  of  the  Previous  Exami- 

nation; or 
8.    Obtained  a  certificate  in  one  of  the  Higher  Local  Kxaminations 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge;  or 

4.  Obtained  a  certificate  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 

Examination  Board  in  the  subjects  accepted  by  the  University 
as  equivalent  to  Parts  I  and  II  of  the  Previous  Examination ; 
or 

5.  Satisfied  the  Examiners  in  one  of  the  Senior  Local  Examinations 

of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  Durham,  in  Eng- 
lish, and  at  least  one  language  ancient  or  modern,  and  in 
Euclid  or  Algebra;  or 
8.    Passed  the  Examination  for  Matriculation  at  the  University  of 
London. 
8.    The  subjects  of  Examination  will  be: 
(1)  The  Theory  of  Education, 
(a)  The  scientific  bans  of  the  art  of  Education. 

Characteristics  of  childhood  and  youth.     Order  of  develop- 
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opment  and  laws  of  growth  and  operation  of  mental  faculties. 
Natural  order  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.     Development  of 
the  will:  formation  of  habits  and  of  character.    Sympathy  and  its 
effects. 
(5)  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Education. 

Training  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  ima^nation  and  taste, 
the  powers  of  judging  and  reasoning.  Trainmg  of  the  desires 
and  of  the  will.  Discipline  and  authority.  Emulation,  its  uses 
and  abuse.     Rewards  and  punishments. 

(2)  The  ^neral  history  of  Education  in  Europe  since  the  revival  of 
learning.  A  general  knowledge  will  be  required  of  systems  of 
education  which  have  actually  existed,  of  the  work  of  eminent 
teachers,  and  of  the  theories  of  writers  on  education  up  to  the 
present  time. 

The  following  special  subjects  have  been  selected  for  1880:  Locke's 
Theory  of  Education,  and  the  Educational  Work  of  Arnold. 

(3)  The  Practice  of  Education.  This  subject  will  consist  of  two 
parts: 

(a)  Method,  that  is,  the  order  and  correlation  of  studies,  oral  teach- 
ing and  exposition,  the  right  use  of  text-books  and  note-books, 
the  art  of  examining  and  questioning,  and  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  the  various  subjects  which  are  included  in  the  curricu- 
lum of  an  ordinary  school. 

(b)  School  management.  The  structure,  furniture,  and  fitting  of 
school-rooms,  books,  and  apparatus,  visible  and  tangible  illustra- 
tions,  classification,  distribution  of  time,  registration  of  attendance 
and  progress,  hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  the  material 
arrangements  of  the  school,  and  the  conditions  of  healthy  study. 

One  paper  will  be  set  on  each  of  the  subjects  (1),  (2),  (8).  A  fourth 
paper  will  be  set  containing  a  small  number  of  questions  of  an  advanced 
character  on  each  of  the  three  subjects. 

A  fee  of  £2  10s.  shall  be  paid  to  the  Syndicate  by  each  candidate. 

*.  The  Syndicate  will  further  award  certificates  of  practical  efficiency 
in  teaching  to  candidates  who  have  already  obtained  a  certificate  of  theo- 
retical efficiency,  and  have  been  engaged  in  school  work  for  a  year  in 
some  school  or  schools  to  be  approved  of  by  the  Syndicate.  The  bases 
for  the  certificate  of  practical  eraciency  will  be: 

(1)  Examination  of  the  class  taught  by  the  candidates. 

(2)  An  inspection  of  the  class  while  l)eing  taught. 

(3)  Questions  put  to  the  teacher  in  private  after  the  inspection. 

(4)  A  Report  made  by  the  Head  Master  or  Mistress. 

5.  The  Syndicate  will  also  be  ready  to  inspect  In  the  summer  of  1880 
any  College  established  for  the  training  of  teachers  other  than  elementary, 
and  to  award  certificates  of  theoretictu  knowledge  to  such  candidates  as 
may  deserve  them.  They  will  also  award  certificates  of  practical  cftl- 
ciency  if  they  are  satisfied  with  the  training  in  practical  work  received  by 
the  candidates. 

Communications  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Syndicate, 
Mr.  Oscar  Brow^ning,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  who  will  be  happy  to 
afford  any  further  information. 

Students  of  the  History  of  Education  who  cannot  read  German  will  do 
well  to  get  Henry  Barnard's  Oerman  Teac/iers  and  Educators  (English  Pub- 
lisher, Thomas  Laurie,  Stationers*  Hall  Court,  London,  E.C.,  price  12».). 
In  German  the  great  works  are  Karl  von  Raumer's,  and  Karl  Schmidt's. 
The  French  have  now  a  very  interesting  work,  M.  Gabriel  Compayre*8 
Ilistoire  Cri^que  dea  Doctrines  de  VEducaUon  (2  vols.  Hachette,  1870,  price 
15  francs).  I  wish  there  were  any  works  of  English  origin  worthy  to  bo 
mentioned  with  these.  R  H.  QUICK. 

Trinitt  Coll.,  Cahbbidoe,  Not.  11, 187^. 
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BBLL  CHAIR  OF  EDUCATION* — ^PBOF.  B.  S.  LAUBIB. 

(Progrnmrne  of  Lectures  and  Inttraotion  for  1877-8.) 

I  Jhoori/f  or  Philosophy  of  Education, 

End  and  Idea  of  Education.  Physiology  and  Psychology  of  Man,  with 
special  reference  to  Education.  The  Processes  of  Intellectual  Growth.  The 
Process  of  Moral  and  Religious,  or  Ethical,  Growth.  The  Formal  and  Ihe  Heal 
in  Education.     Auxiliaries  of  the  Growth  of  Mind. 

The  Educative  Process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view.  Analysis  of  the 
Educative  process  from  the  Ethical  point  of  view  into  four  steps. 

II.  Method  afid  Art  of  EdttccUion. 

First  Section  of  Hie  Educative  Process — Knowledge. — Materials  of  Education. 
Method  of  acquisition  in  its  principles.  Method  in  relation  to  Discipline  of  In- 
telligence.   Method  in  relation  to  periods  of  Mental  Evolution. 

Particular  Msthodologt  ;  or  the  application  of  Method  to  the  teaching  of 
Elementary  Science,  Language,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  History,  Grammar, 
Literature.  &c.,  &Q.    Religion  under  this  section. 

Second  Section  of  (he  Educative  Process — Goodkess. — Instruction  in  Goodnessi 
Training  to  Goodness.    Religion  in  this  connection. 

Third  Section  of  ihe  Educative  Process — Obedience  to  AuTHORnr. — Instruc- 
tion in  Obedience;  Training  to  Obedience;  Motives  to  Obedience;  Moral  or 
Attractive  Motives;  Legal  or  Coercive  Motives;  PunishmentSL  Religion  in  this 
connection. 

Fourth  Section  of  the  Educative  Process. — Exertion  of  Will  ;  BifiBculties  in 
the  way  of  Right-Willing ;  Relation  of  Right-Willing  to  Motives ;  Training  to 
Right- Willing.    Religion  in  this  connection. 

Music :  Drawing :  and  the  Esthetic  in  Education. 

Organization  of  Schools, 

Kindergarten  Schools;  Infant  Schools;  Primary  Schools;  Secondary  Schools; 
University  Schools. 
Class-manipulation  and  subsidiary  expedients  in  teaching. 
School'Dooks^  Apparatus^  BuildingSf  &c, 

III.  History  of  Education^  or  Comparative  Education. 

1.  Education  in  China.  2.  Education  of  the  Hindu  Races.  3.  The  Education 
of  the  Ancient  Persians.  4.  A  brief  Sketch  of  Education  among  the  Semitic 
Races  of  the  Mesopotamian  Basin  and  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.  6.  Educa- 
tion among  the  Hellenic  Races.  The  educational  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
6.  Education  among  the  Romans.  7.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Quintilian.  8.  Survey  of  the  History  of  Education  from  Constantino  to 
the  time  of  the  Reformation.  9.  Erasmus  and  Colet.  10.  Luther,  Melancthon, 
and  John  Sturm.  11.  Roger  Ascham:  Exposition  of 'The  Scholemaster.'  12. 
Analysis  of  Ratichius.  13.  of  Comenius ;  Exposition  of  the  Didactica  Magna, 
Realism  and  Utility  as  opposed  to  Humanism  and  Culture.  14.  Milton's  Educa- 
tional views.  15.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  John  Locke's  'Thoughts  on  Edu- 
cation.' 16.  Rousseau,  Basedow,  and  Campe.  17.  Dr.  Andrew  Bell  and  Joseph 
Lancaster.  18.  Analysis  and  exposition  of  Pestalozzi.  19.  Jacotot.  20.  Frubel. 
21.  Jean  Paul  Richter.  22.  Diesterweg.  23.  Dr.  Arnold.  24.  Herbert  Spencer 
and  contemporary  Realism.  25.  Sketch  of  History  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
and  its  present  condition  and  prospects.  26.  Organization  and  aims  of  Educa- 
tion in  Germany,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  present  state  of  Education  in  England, 
France,  and  the  United  States. 

N.B. — Four  Lectures  weekly  on  Theory  and  Methodology,  till  the  Christmas 
holidays.  Thereafter  two  of  the  four  Lectures  will  be  devoted  to  History. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  Visitation  of  Schools.  Three  written 
Examinations  will  be  held  during  the  Session,  and  Essays  on  practical 
questions  called  for. 

*  Hiic  Chair  vms  foiioded  in  1876  br  the  Truttees  of  Dr.  Bell,  to  further  the  advancement  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education  in  Scotland,  b?  the  better  profeMionnl  training  of  teachers. 

The  admirabie  Inaugural  Discoorye  nf  Prof.  I>aurie  in  1676,  will  be  found  id  Barnard**  Jimer' 
ican  Journal  qf  Edueation^  Vol.  XXVIL,  p.  193-iil9. 
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BeU  Chair  of  EdwatUm^  ISIS.— Prof.  J,  M.  D.  Meiklg'ohn. 
The  Chair  of  Education  was  founded  in  1876,  by  the  Trustees  of  Dr.  Bell— 
the  Earl  of  Leven  and  Helville,  Yiscount  Kirkcaldy,  and  Mr.  John  Cook,  W.S., 
Edinburgh.    It  contemplates  the  instruction  and  training  of  Teachers  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching ;  and  the  subject  is  divided  into  Three  Parts  : 

I.  The  Theory. — This  includes  an  inquiry  into  the  Psychology  of  the  growing 
mind — a  collection  of  the  knowledge  we  have  of  that  from  observation — an  at- 
tempt to  estimate  the  mode,  rate,  and  kind  of  growth  by  experiment;  and  an 
inquiry  into  the  relation  of  various  kinds  of  knowledge  to  the  mind,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  thoughts,  emotions,  and  sets  of  circumstances  upon  the  char- 
acter. Tlie  growth  of  the  power  of  the  senses,  the  memory,  the  understanding, 
the  reason,  the  will,  the  imagination,  the  social  emotions — have  to  be  examined. 
The  relation  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  sides  of  human  nature  to 
each  other  has  to  be  shown ;  and  the  end  of  all  processes  which  go  by  the  name 
of  Education  clearly  perceived.  The  best  means  toward  the  various  minor  ends 
— ^Ruch  as,  the  buUding  up  of  a  sound  understanding,  the  formation  of  a  just 
habit  of  action  in  the  soul,  etc.,  etc. — are  to  be  inquired  into  and  discussed. 
Tiie  forms  of  school-life,  and  the  relation  of  school-life  to  the  ordinary  public 
life  of  this  country,  will  also  be  examined.  Under  this  head,  too,  fall  to  be  dis- 
cussed the  theories  and  writings  of  the  best  thinkers  upon  education. 

II.  The  History. — This  includes  the  history  of  the  notions  regarding  educa- 
tion and  the  processes  employed  in  producing  it  followed  by  all  nations  tliat  are 
called  civilizcd^-that  is,  who  have  endeavored  to  found  forms  of  society  favora- 
ble to  the  growth  of  what  is  best  in  man.  It  therefore  takes  notice  of  the  cliief 
educational  ideas  of  the  East,  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  tho  Jews,  of  Early,  Me- 
dieval, and  Reformed  Christianity,  of  tho  Jesuits,  and  of  the  great  men  who 
have  practiced,  or  thought  and  written  on,  education.  It  collects  also  the  best 
and  most  inspiring  statements  of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Selden,  Milton,  Locke,  Jean 
Paul,  Goethe, 'Herbert  Spencer,  and  others.  It  discusses  and  compares  the  edu- 
cational ideas  and  processes  of  such  men  as  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  Ratich,  Jnco- 
tot,  Diesterweg,  Frobel,  &c. ;  and  it  also  examines  and  weighs  the  educational 
aims,  beliefs,  habits,  and  processes  of  tlie  national  systems  which  exist  in  Ger- 
many, France,  England,  and  other  countries. 

III.  The  Practice. — This  includes  an  examination  of  all  the  processes  at 
present  going  on  in  tho  schools  of  the  country — the  relation  of  these  processes 
to  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  their  value  considered  as  means  to  ends.  It 
therefore  discusses  tho  teaching  of  languages — how  they  may  best  bo  taught, 
what  are  the  mental  habits  to  bo  created,  what  are  the  diflSculties,  either  inher- 
ent in  tho  language  or  adherent  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  taught, 
which  beset  the  road  of  the  teacher,  and  how  ho  may  reduce  these  difficulties 
to  a  minimum.  The  difference  between  our  aims  in  teaching  classical  and  mod- 
em languages,  and  the  consequent  difference  in  the  means,  is  also  discussed. 
Tlie  best  methods  of  tcaciung  science,  especially  the  sciences  of  observation, 
and  the  necessary  conditions  under  which  these  must  be  taught,  are  also  exam- 
ined. The  methods  by  which,  and  the  conditions  under  which,  a  love  of  litera- 
ture may  be  produced  in  the  mind,  is  one  of  the  subjects  of  prelection.  Courses 
of  lectures  are  also  to  be  given  on  the  more  usual  school  subjects — such  as  His- 
tory, Geography,  Grammar,  English  Composition,  &c.  The  engineering  of  each 
of  these  subjects — so  that  the  pupil  may  go  from  the  simpler  and  more  striking 
parts  of  each  subject  to  the  more  complex  and  intricately  connected  parts — is 
fully  examined  in  relation  to  its  principles ;  and  the  ground  and  nature  of  the 
obstacles  are  surveyed.  "What  parts  of  a  subject  are  fitted  for  what  ago ;  what 
are  the  tentacula  by  which  the  growing  mind  lays  hold  of  each  part;  what  and 
how  much  ought  to  be  done  by  the  teacher ;  what  and  how  much  must  be  done 
by  the  pupil ;  at  what  point  mental  action  becomes  independent  and  self-efficient ; 
what  powers  of  the  mind  are  called  into  exercise  by  what  subjects  and  by  what 
parts  of  a  subject  These  are  some  of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  time  of 
the  Chair.  The  characteristics  of  the  -best  books  on  each  subject  are  also  set 
forth  and  valued.  The  mental  outfit  of  a  Teacher,  his  aims,  his  practical  ends, 
and  the  means  to  these;  his  difficulties,  his  rewards;  the  nature  and  limitations 
of  his  profession,  its  advantages, — all  these  are  to  be  lectured  on  by  the  Professor. 


FROEBEL'S  EDUCATIONAL  VIEWS. 

BY  BASOXESS  MABENHOLTZ-BCLOW.* 


I.  CHILD-NATURK. 


The  child  is  bom  into  the  world  I  He  enters  it  struggling ;  a  scream 
is  his  first  utterance.  His  destiny  is  labor;  he  has  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  world  by  his  own  exertions  in  whatever  sphere  of  society 
his  cradle  may  lie.  A  thick  veil  hangs  over  the  young  being  which, 
like  a  closely  enveloped  bud,  doea  not  betray  the  exact  image  of  the 
flower  it  will  one  day  expand  into. 

Can  even  the  mother  divine  what  fate  is  in  store  for  her  newborn 
child  ?  She  knows  not  whether  there  lies  in  her  lap  a  future  benefactor 
of  mankind,  or  a  miserable  criminal.  Is  it  in  her  power  to  bring  about 
the  one  destiny — to  avert  the  other  ?  Who  can  doubt  that  she  may  do 
something  towards  both  these  ends  ?  Imagine,  for  instance,  an  infant 
with  the  natural  endowments  of  a  Goethe,  a  Beethoven,  a  Raphael,  or  a 
Franklin,  and  let  its  cradle  be  placed  in  some  haunt  of  misery  and  vice. 
A  childhood  without  loving  care,  without  guidance,  passed  in  the  midst 
of  immoral  surroundings ;  a  youth  lived  among  drunkards,  thieves,  and 
liars — how  much  of  the  original  material  will  have  been  developed? — 
as  good  as  none !  and  the  gifts  of  nature  will  probably  become  a  per- 
ilous weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  scoundi'el. 

Or  suppose  the  same  gifted  child  to  be  born  in  a  palace,  and  brought 
up  by  weak,  light-minded  parents  in  extravagance  and  luxury,  and  under 
the  pernicious  system  of  intellectual  forcing,  but  at  the  same  time,  in 
all  practical  senses,  in  utter  idleness — is  it  likely  that  in  such  a  case,  the 
natural  endowments  will  ripen  to  perfection  ?  Hardly  I  If  a  few  sickly 
sprays  shoot  out  and  blossom,  it  is  as  much  as  can  be  hoped  for. 

Now  let  us  reverse  the  supposition,  and  imagine  a  child  of  quite 
ordinary  faculties  reared  neither  in  want  and  vice,  nor  in  luxury  and 
superfluity,  whose  parents  and  whole  surroundings  f ulflU  all  the  condi- 
tions which  a  human  being  can  require  for  its  development — ^will  a 
distinguished  man  or  woman  be  the  result  in  such  a  case — a  great  artist, 
or  a  splendid  character,  whose  place  will  be  lastingly  marked  out  in 
human  society?  Certainly  not!  Great  geniuses,  great  characters,, 
bring  their  greatness  with  them  into  the  world.  Rose-trees  cannot  ba 
grown  from  thistle-seeds. 


♦  "  Child  and  Chlld-Natnre."  Contributions  to  the  Understanding  of  Frdbel*8  Edu- 
cational Theories,  by  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-6iilo»7.  Translated  from  Revised 
Berlin  edition  (1878),  by  Alice  M.  Christie.  London :  W.  Swan  Sonnenschein,  IS 
Paternoster  Square,  1879. 
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Or  let  us  imagine  the  most  highly  gifted  of  human  beings  brought 
up  under  all  the  best  conceivable  educational  influences,  whether  ac- 
cording to  Frdbel's  principles  or  others — would  such  an  one  appear 
before  us  as  a  completely  perfect  man?  Certainly  not  I  If  we  pre- 
sumed to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  maintain  as  a  general  fact  that  human  conditions  are  sufficient,  in 
any  direction  whatever,  to  produce  perfection.  And  this  we  cannot  do. 
For  we  see  «I1  around  us  defects  of  birth,  as  well  as  defects  of  educar 
tion  and  surroundings,  and  we  cannot  attempt  to  determine  how  much 
of  the  imperfection  of  human  beings  is  to  be  attributed  to  natural 
qualifications  and  how  much  to  outward  influences — to  the  education 
which  is  bestowed,  as  well  as  to  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

Each  of  these  influences  has  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  man 
or  woman  out  of  the  child.  But  the  more  human  knowledge  embraces 
in  its  scope  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  the  more  educational  sys- 
tems are  adapted  to  this  knowledge,  the  nearer  will  they  be  brought  to 
perfection. 

Human  nature  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  its  full  standard  of  devel- 
opment, nor  does  any  one  yet 'know  to  what  height  it  is  capable  of 
rising  even  on  earth.  Once  only  did  mankind  behold  its  perfect  pattern 
in  the  man  Christ  Jesus.  But  we  know  that  man  is  of  divine  origin, 
and  that  his  destiny  is  to  become  the  image  of  God.  Eternally  pro- 
gressing development  can  alone  solve  the  problem  of  his  existence. 

Frobel  aptly  describes  human  nature  when  he  says :  ^  Man  is  at  once 
the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of  humanity,  and  the  child  of  God;" 
in  this  threefold  sense  alone  can  he  be  rightly  understood.  Frobel 
himself  has  done  little  to  develop  this  and  many  other  of  his  profound 
thoughts  on  human  nature,  and  there  is,  therefore,  need  of  constant 
exposition  to  make  them  more  thoroughly  understood.  By  the  com- 
prehension of  this  threefold  character  in  human  nature,  Frobel  to  a 
certain  extent  neutralizes  the  discord  between  body  and  spirit,  for  he 
places  man  as  a  reconciler  between  God  and  Nature. 

With  its  first  breath  the  child  comes  undoubtedly  into  relation  with 
these  three  powers:    Nature,  Humanity,  and  God. 

THE  child's  BELATION  TO  NATURE. 

(1.)  As  a  child  of  nature,  man  is  connected  with  all  the  elements  of 
creation,  even  down  to  the  inorganic  ones,  which  can  be  detected  as 
iron  in  the  blood,  as  chalk  in  the  bones,  and  so  forth.  As  a  product  of 
nature,  he  is  not  only  subject  to  her  laws,  he  lives  in  her,  and  only  exists 
through  her,  he  comes  out  from  her  and  goes  back  to  her  I  He  is  sur- 
rounded by  her  atmosphere,  and  his  earthly  life  is  an  outcome  of  it. 
Soil  and  climate,  food  and  clothing,  with  the  modes  of  life  arising 
therefrom,  give  their  special  stamp  to  races  and  peoples,  of  which  the 
individual  man  is  a  member.  There  is  not  a  single  product  of  nature 
that  does  not  pass  into  man,  or  at  any  rate  stand  in  relation  to  him. 
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Ereiywhere  there  goes  on  a  perpetual  interchange  of  material  between 
man  and  nature,  nature  and  man ;  and  when  a  human  being  has  fin- 
ished his  course  on  earth,  he  bequeaths  to  the  earth  his  body,  which  will 
rise  from  it  again  as  plants,  flowers,  or  fruits. 

And  through  nature,  too,  men  are  closely  bound  up  in  one  another, 
each  generation  in  itself,  and  all  generations  together,  for,  from  the  first 
down  to  the  last,  the  great  world  chemist  has  smelted  and  fused  them 
with  one  another,  and  with  the  kingdoms  of  nature. 

In  all  these  kingdoms  there  is  but  one  and  the  same  law.  which 
governs  alike  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  smallest  stone,  the  lowest 
anima],  and  the  noblest  human  being,  for  all  have  the  same  origin,  and 
the  same  Creator,  God.  And  it  is  because  the  Spirit  of  God  lives  in 
nature  and  in  the  human  soul  that  man  is  able  to  understand  nature. 
Only  where  there  is  mutual  analogy,  is  mutual  understanding  possible. 
And  this  understanding,  this  finding  out,  of  analogies  must  be  arrived 
at,  if  man  is  to  acquire  a  deeper  knowledge  of  his  own  being.  We  have 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  A  B  C  of  the  great  symbolisms  of  nature ;  but 
science  now-a^ays  takes  possession  with  giant  strides  of  one  realm  of. 
nature  after  another.  Let  us  only  plaJb  the  rising  generation,  from  its 
cradle  up,  under  the  mighty  influences  of  divine  nature,  so  that  her 
intuitive  language  may  penetrate  to  our  children's  souls  and  awaken 
an  echo  in  them,  and  mankind  will  soon  be  better  able  to  solve  the 
riddles  which  contain  the  key  of  life,  the  hieroglyphs  of  this  mystic 
symbolism  will  soon  be  legible  to  alL 

BELATIONS  TO  HUMAVITT. 

(2.)  But  as  a  child  of  humanity,  the  young  citizen  of  the  world, 
comes  out  from  the  circle  of  necessity  to  which  all  the  domains  of  nat- 
ure belong,  and  enters  tlie  realm  of  freedom,  of  self-knowledge,  and 
self-mastery.  The  stamp  of  natural  organisms  is  simple  and  easily 
recognized ;  the  species  is  a  sure  index  to  the  individual. 

In  the  human  organism,  individuality  grows  into  personality,  which 
once  established  can  never  more  be  lost,  but  expands  and  develops  con- 
tinually in  the  chain  of  conscious  existence,  whose  highest  member 
leads  up  to  the  Godhead.  But  here,  too,  the  species,  the  tribe,  the  na- 
tion, the  generation,  all  combine  to  give  the  stamp  to  the  individual. 

Who  is  there  that  would  be  able  to  unravel  the  many-threaded, 
thousand-fold  entangled  web  of  derivation ;  to  determine  how  much 
18  inherited  from  the  race,  the  nation,  the  family,  and  how  much  is 
peculiar  to  the  individual  himself?  Do  not  numberless  traits  of  char- 
acter live  on  from  forefathers  to  descendants?  No  one  can  entirely 
separate  himself  from  the  chain  of  which  he  is  a  link.  None  can  repu- 
diate the  heritage  of  his  fathers,  whether  it  descend  to  him  in  the 
features  of  his  face,  in  his  gestures,  or  in  special  qualities  of  the  soul. 

The  old  saying,  *'  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children 
to  the  fourth  generation/'  is  true  for  all  times.    But  virtues  perpetuate 
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themselves  in  like  manner,  and  it  is  within  the  free  choice  of  every 
separate  personality  to  diminish  the  sum  of  wickedness  and  to  increase 
that  of  virtae.  The  moral  progress  of  mankind  depends  on  this,  that 
each  individual  and  each  generation  make  such  use  of  the  taleut 
received  from  its  predecessor,  that  it  shall  yield  manifold  interest. 

Backslidings  of  individual  human  beings,  as  of  individual  nations, 
are  unavoidable  in  the  great  school  of  experience  in  which  Providence 
has  placed  mankind.  But  pi  ogress  in  the  main,  and  on  the  whole,  is 
going  forward.  To  deny  this,  is  as  much  as  to  deny  the  Providence 
which  has  implanted  this  incessant  yearning  after  something  better 
(even  under  earthly  conditions)  in  the  human  breast,  and  has  based  on 
this  yearning  the  whole  moral  and  mental  development  of  man.  With- 
out the  assumption  of  the  possibility  of  perfection,  for  the  individual 
as  well  as  the  race,  human  education  would  be  without  end  or  aim. 

To  what  extent  man  is  the  offspring  of  humanity  is  seen  in  a  thou- 
sand different  ways.  A  child  may  have  been  transplanted  to  a  foreign 
land  and  into  the  midst  of  foreign  surroundings  immediately  after  its 
birth,  and  it  will  nevertheless  learn  its  mother  tongue  with  greater 
facility  than  any  other.  Ther^  are  examples  to  show  that  children 
who  had  lost  their  parents  in  strange  countries,  at  the  tenderest  age, 
and  had  never  heard  a  syllable  of  their  mother  tongue,  learnt  it  with 
incredible  rapidity  at  the  first  opportunity.  So,  too,  it  is  affiimed  that 
it  is  not  only  owing  to  the  imitative  faculty  that  children  learn  their 
parents*  trades  so  easily.  The  practice  of  the  parents,  through  which 
special  organs  are  developed,  stands  the  children  in  good  stead.  And 
who  has  not  caught  himself  in  habits  which  are  hereditary  in  his 
family? 

Humanity  is  a  whole y  and  is  destined  to  develop  and  establish  itself 
more  and  more  as  an  organism  through  the  conscious  hanging  together 
of  its  members,  through  the  realization  (striven  after  by  all  religions) 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men.  Hence  the  individual  can  only  be  under- 
stood when  considered  as  part  of  the  race,  while  it  is  only  through 
individuals  that  the  race  can  receive  the  full  impress  of  all  its  manifold 
features.  The  paradox,  "  the  more  individual,  so  much  the  more  uni- 
versal ;  and  the  more  universal,  so  much  the  more  individual,"  is  only 
an  apparent  contradiction.  The  more  distinctly  and  completely  the 
personal  character  of  the  individual  pronounces  itself,  the  nearer  will  it 
approach  the  universal  character  of  mankind.  Harmony  in  music  is 
all  the  more  perfect  when  each  separate  instrument  gives  out  its  par- 
ticular note  clearly  and  sharply. 

Profound  obscurity  still  covers  the  Why  of  the  great  mystery  of  unity 
in  variety,  and  of  the  linking  together  of  generations  in  the  past,  tlie 
present,  and  the  future.  But  with  the  advance  of  all  other  sciences  that 
of  humanity  is  advancing  also.  The  time  will  come  when  man  shall 
have  arrived  at  that,  which  by  the  wise  of  all  ages  has  been  recognized 
as  the  keystone  of  wisdom,  viz.,  "  to  know  oneself." 
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All  knowledge  must  ascend  from  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult ;  and 
8o  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  man  must  lead  first  through  that  of 
the  organisms  of  nature,  which  is  subordinate  to  man.  Man  must  first 
behold  himself  in  the  looking-glass  of  nature,  before  he  can  rightly  use 
that  glass  which  the  history  of  mankind  holds  up  to  him. 

Only  in  the  mirror  of  his  own  race,  in  the  history  of  humanity,  can 
individual  man  see  what  his  true  nature  is — though  hitherto  it  may  be 
only  in  a  fragmentary  manner.  However  much  epochs  aud  nations 
may  differ  from  one  another,  and  however  infinite  in  its  variety  may 
be  the  conformation  of  separate  individuals — each  one  sees,  nevertheless, 
the  universal  features  of  his  broad  human  nature  beaming  at  him  from 
the  portraits  of  history.  What  is  it  that  makes  the  dramas  of  Sbaks- 
peare  immortal,  but  the  grandly  universal  traits  of  human  nature  which 
stand  out  with  the  strongest  individuality  in  all  his  characters  ?  These 
universal  features  remain  the  same,  and  are  comprehensibly  in  all  ages 
and  under  all  forms. 

Mankind  from  its  birth,  like  individual  man,  has  passed  through,  and 
is  still  passing  through,  the  different  stages  of  childhood,  youth,  man- 
hood, and  old  age.  And  conversely  we  see  in  the  development  of  the 
individual  the  universal  features  of  the  progress  of  mankind. 

Frobel  has  studied  these  features  with  deeper  insight,  and  has  found 
the  method  of  drawing  them  out  in  the  various  stages  of  childish  devel- 
opment, through  sensation,  will,  and  action. 

In  the  instinctive  utterances  of  infant  nature,  in  so  far  as  its  freedom 
is  not  curtailed  by  the  training  universally  in  vogue,  are  seen  traces  of 
the  groove  in  which  mankind  has  gone  forward  in  its  march  from  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  to  the  heights  reached  at  the  present  day. 
The  instinct  of  animals  has  been  strong  enough  from  the  very  beginning 
to  procure  them  the  necessaries  of  their  existence.  The  various  races 
of  animals  have  not  changed  their  functions  within  our  epochs.  The 
bee  builds  its  cell,  the  swallow  her  nest,  the  fox  his  hole,  exactly  as  they 
did  formerly.  Man  alone  has  been  compelled  to  open  out  a  way  for 
himself,  to  mount  upwards  by  his  own  labor  and  exertions,  by  the 
mighty  power  of  his  inventive  spirit,  and  through  thousands  of  errors 
and  by-ways,  from  the  first  rude  conditions  of  a  wild  life  of  nature  to 
the  heights  of  civilization.     The  history  of  human  culture  shows  this. 

But  whatsoever  the  mind  of  man  may  have  produced,  from  the  most 
primitive  work-tools  carved  out  of  stones  and  roots,  to  the  wonderful 
machinery  of  modem  times ;  from  the  first  rude  outlines,  copied  from 
the  shadows  of  objects,  to  the  wonders  of  sculpture  and  painting ;  from 
the  imitated  tones  of  birds  and  insects  and  all  the  different  soimds  of 
sature,  to  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven ;  from  the  rude  knowledge  of 
the  relations  of  space  and  size  to  the  measurement  of  the  heavens ;  in 
all  that  the  human  mind  has  accomplished  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  it 
is  nature  that  has  given  the  direction-line  and  the  law.  For  man  could 
only  create  after  the  patterns  of  the  Creator  himself,  and  it  is  only  in 
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a  ]ater  stage  of  development  that  the  genius  of  mankind  has  been  capa- 
ble of  giving  a  divine  stamp  to  these  first  rude  constractions,  and  of 
elevating  them  into  works  of  art  These  early  patterns  were  to  man  at 
the  same  time  symbols  of  truth ;  visible  signs  of  the  iiivisible — until  he 
became  capable  of  immediate  apprehension  through  the  Word.  By 
gentle,  gradual  steps,  through  the  rudest  and  the  simplest  modes  of 
sensual  perception  to  the  manifestation  of  divine  beauty  in  Art,  and  of 
divine  truth  in  the  Word,  has  God  led  his  human  children. 

In  the  play  of  children  of  all  times  we  see  the  nature  of  mankind 
expressed.  Its  past  and  future  life  passes  through  the  soul  of  the  child 
as  a  dim  recollection  and  a  dim  foreboding,  and  groping  and  fumbling 
it  seeks  to  find  the  leading-string,  both  outward  and  inward,  which 
shall  guide  it  through  all  labyrinths  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  tasks. 

As  birds  build  nests,  so  children  in  their  play  build  houses,  or  dig 
holes.  As,  chickens  scratch  up  the  earth,  so,  too,  do  little  children's 
hands,  until  in  their  little  gardens  they  have  learnt  in  play  how  to  till 
the  soil,-  and  sow  and  reap.  Any  chance-found  material  will  serve  them 
for  plastic  modeling,  be  it  only  moist  sand.  There  is  no  art  which  is 
not  attempted  by  children,  whether  it  be  pictures  in  chalk  or  pencil,  or 
drawn  in  the  sand ;  or  that  the  first  stammering  tones  of  the  newborn 
infant  move  rhythmically ;  or  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  mooing  of 
the  cow,  the  bark  of  the  dog,  and  any  other  animal  voices,  be  imitated 
by  children,  until  true  musical  sounds  issue  fi'om  their  little  throats ; 
these  are  the  first  beginnings  which  lead  up  to  art.  And  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  industry  and  art,  the  first  germs  of  science  show  themselves 
also  in  the  desire  to  know.  With  its  oft-repeated :  why,  how,  wherefore  ? 
the  young  mind  strives  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  the  f  undar 
mental  truth,  to  their  source  in  God. 

It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  that  the  development  of  the  individual 
should  go  through  the  same  phases  as  that  of  the  race,  for  both  have 
the  same  end  before  them.  Happiness— or  according  to  Frobel — "  Joy, 
Peace,  Freedom,"  are  sought  by  the  individual,  are  sought  by  mankind. 
To  both  these  can  only  come  through  the  fulfillment  of  their  destination, 
which  is  the  full  development  of  the  entire  human  nature.  A  rightly 
directed  education  is  the  chief  means  of  reaching  this  end,  but  a  means 
which  is  only  possible  through  a  right  understanding  of  man  and  nat* 
ure.  Through  this  understanding  alone  can  the  secret  of  human  exist- 
ence be  discovered. 

THB  OHILD  OF  GOD. 

(3.)  Every  human  being  in  his  spiritual  origin  belongs  to  God, 
The  child  of  God  exists  only  as  a  feeble  spark  in  the  human  being  tit 
his  first  entrance  into  the  world ;  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame  is  the  ob- 
ject of  his  earthly  existence.  At  the  beginning  of  existence  the  child  of 
nature  rules  in  a  man  as  instinctive  life,  as  an  impulse  which  awakens 
the  will — at  first  only  as  an  ungovemed  force  of  nature.    Self-preserva- 
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tion  is  almost  exclusively  the  unconscious  object  of  all  childish  utter- 
ances. And  we  have  no  right  to  blame  children  for  this  so-called  egoism ; 
had  not  an  all-wise  providence  implanted  this  impulse  so  strongly  in  the 
human  breast,  how  could  weak,  helpless  beings  preserve  their  existence 
in  the  midst  of  the -countless  perils  of  life  ?  It  is,  however,  the  business 
of  education  to  moderate  this  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  by  the 
exercise  of  the  capacity  for  loving,  to  lead  the  child  out  of  the  narrow 
range  of  personal  life  into  that  of  the  child  of  humanity^  u  e.,  the  social 
being  who  constitutes  a  member  of  human  society.  In  this  sphere 
feeling  and  reason  bear  rule,  and  by  these  the  will  is  guided  and  pointed 
to  a  higher  aim  than  mere  personal  well-being. 

Self-reliance,  independence,  freedom,  are  the  highest  stamps  of  the 
child  of  humanity  as  an  individual.  How  far  would  the  development  of 
the  world  have  advanced  were  it  not  for  the  inborn,  unextinguishable 
craving  which  is  driving  and  spurring  men  on  to  create  for  themselves 
an  independent  existence,  a  respected  position  in  society  ?  '  Almost  all 
progress  is  the  result  of  it.  Each  one  wishes  to  assert  himself,  to  be 
himself  the  center  of  a  little  world  of  his  own  activity ;  and  this  desire 
drives  him  to  a  thousand  exertions,  to  countless  inventions,  to  continu- 
ous change  of  position,  and  consequently  of  his  whole  circumstances. 

So  long,  however,  as  man  considers  only  himself — or  even  the  wider 
self  of  his  family — so  long  the  chUd  of  God  still  slumbers  in  him.  Then 
only  is  the  latter  awake  and  living,  when  the  love  which  has  hitherto 
embraced  only  himself,  and  the  narrow  circle  of  those  living  with  him, 
drives  him  forth  into  the  larger  community  of  the  nation  and  the  race ; 
when  this  love  becomes  strong  enough  to  move  him,  regardless  of  his 
own  personality,  yea,  more,  at  tlie  sacrifice  of  earthly  personality  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  He  that  enters  the  service  of 
mankind  has  entered  the  service  of  God.  The  saying :  '<  He  that  lov- 
eth  not  his  brethren,  how  can  he  love  God  ?  "  is  the  kernel  of  all  religion. 
Through  the  love  of  those  outside  us  we  arrive  at  the  love  of  God,  in 
that  higher  community  which  exists  outside  the  visible  world. 

By  every  ideal  upsoaring  we  overstep  the  limits  of  this  earthly  visi- 
ble life,  and  penetrate  into  a  higher  world  where  the  mortal  becomes 
immortal.  If  everywhere  throughout  the  universe  there  is  continuous 
unbroken  connection,  it  can  only  be  an  apparent  gap  which  is  caused 
by  earthly  death.  The  image  of  God,  to  which  man  is  called  to  raise 
himself,  cannot  be  perfected  in  the  narrow  limits  of  earthly  existence ; 
in  his  divine  nature  man  is  a  citizen  of  the  great  All,  which  prevails  by 
gradual  advances,  thereby  conquering  time  and  space. 

Who  is  there  that  either  would  or  could  deny  that  man  bears  in  him- 
self the  marks  that  be  is  destined  to  communion  with  <7od,  and,  finally, 
to  union  with  him  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a  human  being  worthy  of 
the  name,  who  has  passed  through  the  whole  course  of  his  earthly 
life  without  experieneing  a  craving  after  something  higher  ?  It  may 
hftve  been  but  one  single  moment  of  strong  emotion,  whether  of  joy  or 
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of  sorrow,  but  that  moment  has  been  enough  to  point  to  something  be- 
yond the  confines  of  tliis  existence.  Is  there  any  work  of  man,  even 
the  highest,  any  deed,  even  the  greatest,  which  does  not  presuppose 
something  higher  than  itself,  more  perfect?  Nowhere  in  human  exist- 
ence is  full  satisfaction  to  be  found,  everywhere  forebodings,  yearnings, 
hopings,  drive  us  outside  of  ourselves — on  to  the  Ideal  of  Humanity — 
as  it  was  once  presented  to  us  in  Uim  who  gave  His  life  for  His  breth- 
ren—on to  the  fountain  of  all  fullness  and  perfection — to  God  Himself  I 

Such  is  the  child  of  God  who  enters  into  a  higher  liberty  because  he 
has  become  capable  of  a  higher  love.  Only  through  love  is  true  liberty 
possible ;  for  it  is  only  love  that  can  conquer  whatever  is  opposed  to 
liberty ;  and  only  in  liberty  is  love  possible,  for  only  he  who  possesses 
himself  in  perfect  liberty  is  free  to  give  himself  up  in  love. 

All  great  benefactors  of  mankind,  all  its  true  heroes,  martyrs,  and 
saints,  all  really  great  artists  and  great  discoverers  of  truth  and  science 
— as  also  all  childlike  souls  who  have  lived  out  their  lives  in  simplicity 
and  piety — were  children  of  God.  In  them  the  divine  spark  ha^l  kin- 
dled into  a  holy  fire  of  inspiration,  purifying  and  enlightening  the  soul, 
and  enabling  the  divine  mind  to  shine  through  the  human.  .  In  them 
the  soul  had  burst  the  narrow  bounds  of  personality  and  expanded  itself 
on  mankind,  in  anticipation  of  that  time  when  all  human  beings,  in 
full  possession  of  their  perfected  individuality,  will  together  realize  the 
great  being  of  humanity;  i.  e.,  when  all  the  endless  variety  of  human 
life  shall  be  swallowed  up  in  unity,  and  the  countless  different  notes  of 
a  great  harmony  of  brotherly  love  be  struck  in  concord.  Then  the 
child  of  God  will  have  triumphed  in  humanity,  then  good  will  have 
conquered  evil,  then  the  Apotheosis  of  this  earthly  globe  and  its  inhab- 
itants will  be  consummated  I 

We  may  lower  or  raise  the  standard  of  perfection  attainable  on  earth 
as  much  as  we  will — it  matteis  little.  Once  let  us  accept  the  law  of 
progress  as  an  eternal  law,  and  it  must  lead  us  on  to  ever  higher  ends. 
There  are  only  two  alternatives  *  either  this  earth  is  a  treadmill,  on 
which  men  go  round  and  round  without  ever  getting  further ;  or  else 
mankind  is  destined  to  attain  even  on  earth  to  a  God<decreed  height  of 
perfection  which  will  be  carried  on  further  and  further  in  the  great 
hierarchy  of  the  universe. 

If  all  without  exception  believed  in  this  high  destiny,  if  each  one  of 
us  was  convinced  that  he  was  called  to  work  according  to  God's  will 
toward  the  fulfillment  of  this  aim,  how  much  more  quickly  would  it  be 
reached  ?  How  much  more  easily  would  want  and  sorrow  be  endured 
if  we  kept  steadily  in  view  the  great  end,  to  bring  us  nearer  which  every 
experience  of  humanity  must  be  gone  through,  every  pain  suffered  and 
its  cause  mastered  ?  But  each  painful  sufferer  and  faithful  worker  will 
once  have  his  share  in  the  glory  of  fulfillment.  This  is  the  true  belief, 
belief  in  the  glorification  of  God  in  humanity ;  this  is  the  belief  which 
all  religions  must  presuppose,  this  is  the  kernel  of  Christianity  ^  vid  one 
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great  reason  why  religion  has  so.  little  hold  on  the  world  now-a-days  is, 
that  it  mostly  leaves  this  belief  out  of  account  So  long  as  it  is  con- 
sidered mere  fanaticism,  or  Utopian  expectation,  to  believe  in  this 
Apotheosis  of  humanity,  so  long  will  it  remain  unrealized.  To  science 
13  committed  the  great  task  of  demonstrating  how  all  that  exists,  not 
only  in  our  planet  but  in  all  the  heayenly  bodies,  is  bound  together  in 
one  continuous  chain.  When  this  is  done,  the  higher  relations  of  things 
beyond  the  earth  will  be  understood  of  themselves,  and  the  belief  in 
their  perfect  spiritual  development  will  itself  have  become  science. 

But  this  triumph  of  the  child  of  God  will  not  be  brought  about  by 
the  suppression  and  annihilation  of  the  child  of  nature,  and  the  child  of 
humanity.  The  full  harmony  of  human  nature  can  only  be  produced 
when  its  due  weight  is  given  to  each  side,  and  the  higher  nature  draws 
the  others  up  to  equal  perfection  with  its  own. 

Education  will  only  then  fulfill  its  task  when  it  deals  with  human 
nature  in  its  threefold  aspect,  and  gives  to  each  equal  consideration. 
Hitherto,  this  has  not  been  possible,  both  because  child-nature  was 
little  understood  before  the  present  time,  and  because  the  means  were 
wanting  to  respond  from  the  very  beginning  to  the  necessities  of  the 
infant  mind.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  found  the  key  to  the  nature  of 
children,  who  learnt  to  understand  their  dumb  natural  language,  who 
discovered  a  way  of  supplying  them  with  their  first  mental  nourish- 
ment, and  of  treating  the  child  of  humanity,  from  its  first  entrance  into 
the  world,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reasonable. 

Woman — the  Educator  of  Mankind, 

But  where  shall  we  find  mothers  fit  to  receive  the  educational  legacy 
of  genius  bequeathed  to  our  age,  and  to  apply  it  in  the  right  way  ?  We 
have  but  to  look  around  in  all  classes  of  society  to  see  how  few  are  the 
women  really  fit  to  become  mothers  and  bringers-up  of  children.  And 
even  the  best  amongst  them  are  deficient  in  the  necessary  knowledge 
and  means.  Frobel  has  laid  the  basis  of  a  true  science  for  mothers, 
and  we  hope  that  many  perversities  of  our  educational  systems  may  be 
struck  at  their  roots,  and  misery  of  every  description  thus  warded  off. 

With  the  elevation  of  child-nature,  the  elevation  of  woman  and.  her 
veritable  emancipation  are  closely  bound  up.  The  science  of  the  mother 
initiates  her  inevitably  into  a  higher  branch  of  knowledge,  whereby  not 
mere  dry  intellectual  power,  but  true  sensibility  and  high  spiritual 
clearsightedness  are  developed  in  her.  With  the  knowledge  that  a  di- 
vine spark  slumbers  in  the  little  being  on  her  lap,  there  must  kindle  in 
her  a  )ioly  zeal  and  desire  to  fan  this  spark  into  a  flame,  and  to  educate 
for  humanity  a  worthy  citizen.  With  this  vocation  of  educator  of  man- 
kind is  bound  up  everything  needful  to  place  woman  in  possession  of 
the  full  rights  of  a  worthy  humanity. 
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II.   THB  PIB8T  DXVBLOPMIENTS   OF  THE  CHILD. 

"  Sich  selbat  nnd  ihre  Welt  zu  schaffen,  welche  Gott  eischaffen,  let  die  Aufgabe 
der  Menschheit,  wie  des  Einzelnen." 

"  To  fashion  liimself,  to  fashion  the  world,  which  God  created,  Is  the  task  of  ha- 
manity,  as  well  as  of  the  indlvidaal.*' 

• 

Not  Frobel  alone,  others  too  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time,  have 
given  expression  to  the  thought  that,  as  the  universal  development  of 
the  human  individual  can  only  be  carried  on  in  relation  to  his  race,  bo 
the  first  sure  standard  for  his  management  and  education  must  be  ob- 
tained through  observation  of  the  development  of  collective  humanity. 
Frobel  grounded  his  Kindergarten  system  to  a  great  extent  on  this 
principle,  without,  however,  carrying  its  application  to  the  individual ; 
a  few  explanations,  therefore,  by  which  this  analogy  may  be  more 
closely  established,  and  Frobel's  system  of  development  exhibited  in  its 
right  light,  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

The  first  question  that  proposes  itself  is :  ''  What  are  the  principal 
utterances  of  the  infant  ? "  those,  that  is,  which  are  more  or  less  com- 
mon to  all  children  alike,  and  in  which  we  can  point  to  the  beginnings 
of  human  efforts  after  culture. 

FHTSIGAL  MOVBKEKT. 

TVlien  a  child  is  bom  into  the  world,  its  first  utterances  are  in  the 
form  of  movements— outward  movements  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and 
inner  movements  in  the  shape  of  screams.  All  development  must  go 
on  through  movement.  Before  a  human  being  can  in  any  degree  begin 
to  take  possession  of  himself  and  of.  the  outward  world,  his  physical 
powers  and  organs  must  be  to  some  extent  unfolded ;  and  thence  it  is 
that  in  the  early  years  of  life  physical  development  takes  the  lead.  The 
child  of  but  a  few  months  old,  lying  in  its  cradle,  plays  with  its  limbs, 
pulls  about  its  feet  and  fingers,  strikes  out  its  arms  and  legs,  and  thus 
makes  its  first  acquaintance  with  its  outward  form,  which  in  this  way 
only  can  be  impressed  on  its  mind.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  walk, 
its  greatest  need  again  is  movement.  To  run  hither  and  thither,  to 
traverse  the  same  ground  in  a  dozen  different  cross  and  roundabout 
ways ;  to  touch,  handle,  and  examine  everything  with  the  ever  restless 
hands,  all  this  is  common  to  every  healthy  child ;  and  the  greater  its 
strength  the  greater  its  need  for  bodily  exertion,  which  vents  itself  in 
running,  jumping,  climbing,  wrestling,  throwing,  and  lifting ;  and  in 
the  case  of  boys  especially,  urges  on  to  a  variety  of  games  which  de- 
velop strength  and  skill.  No  such  object,  however,  is  present  to  the 
child's  consciousness,  who  is  simply  driven  by  his  impulses,  the  satisfaoc 
tion  of  which  causes  him  amusement  and  joy.  Whatever  affords 
pleasui-e  to  children  in  general,  and  in  all  times,  conduces  always  to 
their  development  in  some  way  or  other. 
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To  forward  physical  developmeDt  is  thus  the  principal  end  of  the 
child's  activity.  And  do  we  not  see  a  like  process  going  on  amongst 
savage  uncoltivated  races ;  corporal  exercises,  and  ezei-tions,  the  object 
of  which  is  generally  to  supply  their  need?,  form  the  chief  scope  of 
their  actions  I  The  commencement  of  history  with  the  heroic  age  ex- 
hibits in  like  manner  bodily  strength  and  skill  as  the  highest  aim  of 
action,  only  here  we  have  in  addition  the  goal  of  heroic  deeds,  which 
were  not  merely  concerned  with  material,  egoistic  needs,  but  also,  and 
chiefly,  with  beloved  human  beings,  and  before  all  with  the  home  and 
family.  The  putting  forth  of  strength,  the  overcoming  of  obstacles  or 
enemies,  are  always  the  highest  pleasure  of  youth  and  early  manhood. 
And  even  in  middle  age  we  still  see  the  tournament,  the  duel,  and  the 
chase  replacing  to  some  measure  as  sport,  the  business  of  warfare. 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  that  the  development  of  the  physical  powers 
constituted  the  highest  happiness  of  mankind  in  its  infancy,  than  the 
idea  of  a  future  life  contained  in  Northern  mythology,  viz.,  that  the 
dead  would  divide  their  existence  in  Walhalla  between  fighting  and 
banqueting,  and  that  the  wounds  received  in  battle  would  heal  up  at 
once,  and  the  slain  shortly  after  be  drinking  cheerily  at  the  feast. 

BXZRCI8E8  OV  THE  LIMBS. 

The  members  and  organs  of  the  body  must  have  been  developed  up 
to  a  certain  pitch,  before  they  can  serve  as  fit  instruments  for  the  mind. 
AVe  see  plainly  that  the  wise  direction  of  Providence  has  so  ordered 
things,  that  every  human  being  is  attracted  towards  the  kind  of  action 
necessary  for  his  special  development.  The  child  is  dnven  by  an  in- 
ward impulse,  so  to  use  his  members  and  senses  in  his  play,  that  these 
are  developed  and  formed,  just  as  the  grown  man  in  a  primitive  state  is 
compelled  to  supply  his  own  bodily  wants  in  order  that  his  bodily 
powers  may  be  cultivated  and  made  fit  for  a  higher  kind  of  activity. 
But  every  human  being  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  remain  at  the 
mercy  of  these  impulses,  or  he  will  degenerate,  be  lead  on  to  that  which 
we  call  evil,  and  lose  sight  of  the  direction  which  would  have  conducted 
him  to  the  destined  end  of  his  development.  A  right  education  con- 
sists in' so  strengthening  and  encouraging  all  the  natural  diHpositions 
of  a  child  that  they  may  conduce  to  the  end  which  nature  has  set  be- 
fore them.  Our  modern  age,  which  makes  so  much  less  demand  for 
expenditare  of  corporal  strength,  furnishes  so  much  less  opportunity 
for*  battling  with  outward  material  obstacles,  imitates  the  Greeks, 
though  by  no  means  universally  enough,  in  using  gymnastics  as  a 
means  of  physical  education  for  its  youth,  but  there  is  no  similar  pro- 
vision, or  as  good  as  none,  for  the  first  years  of  childhood,  except  where 
-Frobel's  Kindergarten  system  is  in  vogue.  Hence  the  first  stage  in  the 
process  of  infant  development  is  called  **  Exercises  of  the  Limbs.'* 

After  the  first  development  of  mde  strength,  that  of  skill  in  handling 
stands  out  as  the  chief  requisite  at  the  commencement  of  human  cul- 
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tare.  Next  to  the  need  for  movement,  there  is  none  so  great  in  the 
early  years  of  childhood  as  that  of  iising  the  hands.  The  sense  of  touch 
is  next  to  that  of  taste  (which  is  itself  a  kind  of  touching  with  the 
tongue),  the  dominant  one  in  the  fii*st  stage  of  sensual  growth. 

BENSB  OF   TOUCH — USB  OF   HAND. 

At  the  beginning  of  life  there  is  very  little  distinction  between  the 
different  senses ;  they  are  all  more  or  less  fused  together.  The  feeble 
capacity  for  work  which  any  single  sense  possesses,  necessitates  the  co- 
operation of  all,  when  one  is  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  well  known  that 
children  must  always  touch  everything ;  and  not  children  only ;  all 
rough,  uncultivated  grown  people  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  an  object, 
they  must  also  bring  their  sense  of  touch  in  various  ways  to  their  as- 
sistance, in  order  to  understand  exactly  the  nature  of  the  object. 

In  order  that  this  most  necessary  member  may  be  prepared  for  future 
work,  nature  encourages  the  child  to  use  its  hands  incessantly  in  its 
play.  Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  nature  than  to  forbid  a  young  child 
the  use  of  its  hands,  as  la  so  often  done  in  infant  institutions.  In 
order  that  they  may  keep  their  attention  steadily  fixed  on  the  subject 
of  instruction,  generally  premature  and  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the 
children's  stage  of  development,  they  are  condemned  to  keep  their 
hands  folded,  or  crossed  behind  their  backs.  Through  this  indication 
of  nature,  Frobel  has  discovered  the  right  method  of  riveting  a  child's 
attention,  viz.,  connecting  all  the  instruction  imparted  to  it  with  the  use 
of  the  hands.  The  hand  is  the  natural  scepter  which  raises  man  to  the 
position  of  sovereign  of  the  earth.  With  his  hand  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  all  his  weapons  of  self-defense,  whereas  animals  are  pro- 
vided with  them  by  nature;  with  his  hand  he  has  made  all  the  imple- 
ments needful  for  mastering  the  forces  and  materials  of  nature,  and  for 
procuring  the  necessaries  and  ornaments  of  his  life.  Without  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  hand,  industry  and  art  would  be  impossibilities.  But 
tlie  marvelous  organism  of  this  member  would  not  alone  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  the  wonders  of  industrial  art ;  for  this  the  guiding 
co-operation  of  the  mind  was  necessaiy.  The  activity  of  human  beings 
differs  in  this  from  that  of  animals,  that  it  is  work  in  the  full  sense  of 
the  word,  that  the  fingers  are  moved  by  the  mind,  and  are  obliged  to 
carry  out  its  plans  and  ideas.  Therefore  work  is  not  a  curse,  but  the 
highest  blessing  of  mankind,  and  that  which  confers  on  it  its  nobility. 

fNSTIWCT  OF   CONSTRUCTION. 

The  play  of  children  is  for  them,  at  the  same  time,  work,  for  it  serves 
to  develop  their  members,  senses,  and  organs.  After  the  first  unregu- 
lated feeling  and  grasping  of  their  little  hands,  their  favorite  occupa- 
tion is  to  dabble  in  some  soft  mess-— earth,  sand,  or  what  not — and  to 
try  their  skill  at  shaping  and  producing.  Modeling  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  child-nature.  But  even  this  instinct,  if  left  to  itself,  will 
lead  to  no  end:  education  must  supply  the  material  and  guidance 
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necessary  for  its  development,  must  convert  the  aimless  touching  and 
fiunbling  into  systematic  construction,  and  direct  the  mere  instinct  into 
a  channel  of  useful  activity,  all  of  which  is  done  in  the  Kindergarten. 

The  first  and  easiest  kind  of  construction,  after  the  forms  in  clay  and 
sand,  is  building.  After  the  child  has  grubbed  itself  holes  in  sandhills, 
it  goes  a  step  further  and  builds  bouses,  or  whatever  else  its  fancy  may 
be  able  to  invent  in  the  way  of  architecture — and  connected  with  this 
building  are  all  manner  of  efforts  towards  the  creation  of  a  diminutive 
industry.  The  never-lessening  fascination  for  all  children  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Robinson  Crusoe  is  chiefly  due  to  the  depiction  of  the 
strivings  after  culture  of  a  solitary  individual,  in  which  children  see 
their  own  stnvings  reflected  as  in  a  mirror. 

One  of  the  first  ways  in  which  human  skill  showed  itself  was  un- 
doubtedly in  the  erection  of  dwelling-places  that  would  afford  sufficient 
protection  when  natural  holes  in  rocks  or  under  the  earth,  or  mud-huts 
in  woods,  were  no  longer  enough.  But  when,  through  the  improvement 
of  the  tools  employed,  their  work  progresses  from  its  first  rough  out- 
lines, and  as  the  combinations  of  which  the  mind  is  capable  multiply, 
and  form  perfects  itself,  there  awakes  in  the  child  (as  formerly  in  our 
ancestors)  a  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  This  feeling  is  no  doubt  in  part 
awakened  even  earlier  by  the  influence  which  the  forms  and  colors  of 
natural  objects  exercise  even  on  the  least-formed  character.  Every- 
thing glittering,  bright,  or  gaudy,  excites  pleasure  in  the  child  as  in  the 
savage ;  and  in  order  to  produce  itself  pleasure  of  tliis  sort  the  child, 
in  its  own  handiwork,  feels  more  and  more  after  the  laws  of  rhythm 
and  harmony,  which,  long  before  it  can  apprehend,  it  dimly  and  un- 
consciously forebodes.  Observation  of  nature  furnishes  the  patterns 
which  the  awakened  creative  spirit  will  idealize,  and  Art  is  born  in  the 
human  soul,  whether  its  expression  be  through  form,  color,  or  sound. 

But  it  is  not  only  shaping  and  modeling  that  childish  hands  practice 
instinctively — drawing  and  painting  are  also  attempted  by  them.  As 
Frobel  says,  the  child  first  perceives  the  linear — the  outlines  of  objects. 
Whoever  observes  the  actions  of  children  will  see  how  they  almost  in- 
variably feel  all  round  objects  with  their  fingers — ^take  in,  so  to  say,  by 
touch,  the  contours  of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  articles  of  furniture, 
sketch  the  outline  of  their  own  hands  and  fingers  in  pencil,  and  so 
forth.  The  unpracticed  eye  of  a  child  will  at  first  take  in  only  the 
principal  lines  of  objects,  and  of  these  first  the  straight  ones,  before  it 
can  master  curves,  surfaces,  and  filling  in. 

We  notice  the  same  characteristics  in  the  people  who  first  practiced 
the  science  of  architecture.  Their  drawings  consist  of  outlines — linear 
representations — ^in  straight  strokes,  without  curves  or  perspective,  as 
in  the  fii-st  attempts  of  children.' 

The  awakening  of  the  sense  of  sound  can  perhaps  be  traced  back  to 
the  earliest  moments  of  a  child's  life,  for  even  before  it  can  speak  it 
stammers  out  rhythmic  tones.    It  is  this  instinctive  need  of  rhythm  in 
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children  which  calls  forth  from  moliieni  and  narses  their  cradle^ongs, 
and  causes  the  rhythmic  rocking  and  lulling  of  infants  in  their  cradles 
and  in  the  arms. 

8EV8E   OF   SOUVD— RTHTHV. 

Attention  to  the  differences  of  sound  is  one  of  the  first  awakenings 
of  children,  and  early  instruction  in  soug  avowedly  one  of  the  most 
effectual  means  of  education.  Savages,  like  children,  have  the  keenest 
desire  for  song  and  dance — L  e.,  for  rhythmic  sound  and  movement. 
Rhythm  is  one  of  the  great  fundamental  principles  of  all  that  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  motion  of  the  spheres,  the  flight  of  birds,  the  course  of 
the  deer,  in  the  excitement  of  the  dance,  and  the  whole  wide  harmony 
of  creation  and  of  human  genius.  The  civilization  of  mankind,  as  of 
individual  man,  without  the  cultivation  of  the  beautiful,  is  unthinkable 
— and  music  is  before  all  other  arts  the  awakening  of  the  heart 

Before,  however,  the  child  has  arrived  at  the  production  of  his  first 
little  works  of  art,  we  may  have  noticed  him  grubbing  in  the  earth,  or 
transfixed  in  admiration  of  some  animal  or  flower :  nature  has  already 
worked  upon  him  in  various  ways.  It  is  not  only  to  the  fresh  living  air 
that  children  of  the  tenderest  years  stretch  out  their  hands  so  joyfully, 
when  the  mother  or  the  nurse  produces  hat  and  cloak  to  take  them  out 
of  doors.  The  forms  and  immediate  impressions  of  surrounding 
nature  already  afford  the  infant  being  pleasure  and  delight. 

OAKDBNINO. 

When  free  use  of  the  limbs  has  been  gained,  all  children  who  are  not 
prevented  from  so  doing  will  be  seen  grubbing  in  the  garden  soil, 
throwing  up  mounds,  and  little  by  little  making  themselves  small  gar- 
dens of  their  own.  At  fi!rst  the  little  spade,  which  accompanies  the 
child  out  of  doors,  is  only  used  for  heaping  up  sand  and  stones,  as  an 
exercise  of  strength  without  aim.  As  soon,  however,  as  any  power  of 
observation  has  begun  to  supplement  the  merely  instinctive  movements, 
there  is  awakened  an  impulse  to  till  the  ground  and  to  make  use  of 
the  productive  force  of  nature ;  thus  the  child  in  its  playy  and  thus  man 
in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization,  seeks  to  obtain  better  and  more 
plentiful  nourishment.  Even  though  the  instinct  which  moves  the 
child  to  enclose  its  little  garden  with  sticks  be  an  undefined  one,  it  is 
nevertheless  that  out  of  which  the  science  of  agriculture  has  arisen — 
the  instinct,  or  need  of  possession. 

Without  possession,  without  ownership,  the  individuality  of  man 
would  never  have  been  fully  stamped.  Ownership  widens  personality 
by  giving  it  power  to  work,  means  to  carry  out  its  will,  and  to  satisfy 
the  feeling  of  fellow-love  by  sharing  its  goods  with  others. 

Were  it  not  for  the  impulse  which  led  him  to  agriculture,  man  would 
never  have  forsaken  his  nomadic  life,  would  never  have  founded  towns  • 
and  communities,  would  never  have  carried  development  as  far  as  the 
nation^  and  never  have  experienced  the  love  of  country. 
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It  may  seem  to  many  ridiculous  to  pretend  to  see  in  the  first  little 
territorial  possession  of  the  child  the  starting-point  of  the  love  of  one's 
country,  and  yet  it  is  an  undeniable  truth  that  all  and  everything  which 
is  of  importance  in  human  life,  be  it  little  or  great,  has  had  its  begin- 
ning in  unnoticed  utterances  which  have  been  the  germs  of  future  de- 
velopments. The  largest  tree  may  have  sprung  from  the  least  percep- 
tible seed,  and  the  greatest  human  action  slumbers  in  the  first  sensations 
of  the  infant  soul.  Is  not  the  love  of  one's  own  hearth  the  seed  of  the 
love  of  one's  country  ? 

But  if  bodily  wants  have  been  the  first  spurs  to  aU  human  culture,  it 
is  also  unmistakably  noticeable  through  the  course  of  history,  that  by 
the  side  of  every  material  need  there  is  also  a  spiritual  claim  which 
makes  itself  felt.  The  tending  and  nurturing  of  that  which  serves 
firstly  to  satisfy  selfish  requirements,  must  at  the  same  time  awaken 
love.  For  whatever  man  carefully  tends,  the  object  or  the  being  to 
w^hom  he  devotes  his  care,  for  whom  he  works,  he  also  learns  to  love. 
That  child  would  be  a  degenerate  one  that  did  not  bestow  its  loving 
care  on  some  objects  or  beings,  were  it  at  first  only  its  playthings. 
With  what  tenderness  do  girls  love  their  dolls,  boys  their  toy-horses  I 
but  from  these  inanimate  things — which  are  only  alive  in  childish 
fancy — ^their  affections  are  soon  transferred  to  the  animals  of  the  house, 
and  the  flowers  of  the  garden.  To  a  child  who  has  never  called  a  piece 
of  ground  its  own,  has  never  tilled  it  in  the  sweat  of  its  brow,  has 
never  expended  its  fostering  love  on  plants  and  animals,  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  gap  in  the  development  of  the  soul,  and  it  will  be  difficult 
for  that  child  to  attain  the  capacity^  for  human  nurture  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense.  All  tending  and  fostering  require  self-mastery  and  self- 
denial,  and  these  are  only  learnt  by  gradual  exercise,  beginning  with 
the  little  and  mounting  up  to  the  great.  Out  of  the  soil  which  he  tilled 
with  labor  and  care,  there  accrued  to  man  his  first  rights  over  the  planet 
inhabited  by  him,  and  the  first  page  of  his  later  law-book  contains  the 
principle :  **  Duties  and  rights  should  correspond  to  one  another." 

CUBIOSITT  TO  KNOW. 

Not  till  the  child  has  to  a  certain  extent  mastered  the  use  of  its  limbs 
and  senses,  and  its  spontaneity  and  faculties  of  observation  have  been 
awakened,  enabling  it  to  make  all  manner  of  little  experiments,  not  till 
then  does  the  desire  for  knowledge  (generally  called  curiosity)  assert 
itself.  True,  this  desire  lies  already  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  groping 
and  feeling  of  the  hands,  but  it  only  then  awakens  with  anything  like 
distinctness,  when  the  child  begins  to  search  into  the  causes  of  things 
and  appearances  with  its  thousand  times  repeated,  "  Why,  whence,  and 
wherefore."  It  must  first  have  taken  in  from  the  outward  world  a  se- 
ries of  impressions,  images,  and  ideas,  before  thoughts  will  germinate 
in  its  mind.  In  order  to  knoWf  the  child  makes  experiments ;  it  knocks 
different  objects  together,  or  throws  them  on  the  ground,  to  test  the 
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•oliditT  of  t^ieir  mmteria] ;  it  fisds  out  their  taste  vith  its  tongue ;  tears 
or  breaks  tiiem  op  to  see  vhat  ther  are  like  issade,  asd  bj  himdxeds  of 
li^  experimenta  searcfaea  oat  the  nalsre  azMi  use  of 


To  obserration  and  inrestigatioD  foljows  the  eampminam  of  ooe  thiDg 
with  another,  and  bj  eomparison  a  pereeptioii  of  me,  form,  color, 
oninber,  etc^  is  arrired  at.  What  child  i&  ib&e  that  does  not  measure 
the  length  abd  breadth  of  differcDt  articles,  that  does  not  ask :  **  n  hich 
of  them  is  the  lar;;:est?**  What  child  does  not  delight  in  oountiDg  the 
objects  vith  nhich  it  is  occupied?  in  asking  their  names  and  uses? 
Unfortunately  the  answers  given  to  a  child's  eager  inquiries  are  too 
oft^n  only  empty  words  little  calculated  to  satisfy  them.  It  is  not 
words  alone,  but  above  all  demonstrations,  nhich  can  furnish  answers 
adapted  to  a  child's  understanding;  instruction  in  obserration  must 
begin  with  its  earliest  games,  and  not  only  at  schooL  How  brightly  a 
chilli's  ey*f8  will  sparkle  at  every  fresh  discovery,  be  it  only  a  shinirg 
stone  or  a  new  wild-flower  that  it  has  found ;  its  joy  over  every  f^e^h 
addition  to  its  store  of  knowledge,  to  its  treasure-house  of  ideas,  is  often, 
though  it  may  express  itself  differently,  no  less  than  that  of  the  wise 
man  of  antiquity,  who,  with  the  words,  **  I  have  discovered  it,**  fell 
senseless  to  the  ground.  Just  as  children,  when  the  desire  for  knowl- 
edge first  wakens  in  them,  begin  by  occupying  themselves  with  the  re- 
lations of  space,  with  size  and  number,  so  did  the  learning  of  mankind 
begin  with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  The  sole  book  which  they 
could  interrogate  at  the  beginning  of  their  development,  was  nature; 
the  observation  and  imitation  of  nature  led  from  invention  to  inventiooy 
each  of  which  increased  the  sum  of  knowledge,  and  widened  the  men- 
tal horizon.  With  a  knowledge  of  nature, — however  superficial  it  may 
h  ire  been,  and  based  merely  on  appearances — did  the  learning  of  man- 
kind begin,  and  the  learning  of  children  must  begin  in  like  manner. 
It  was  inevitable  that  the  first  deductions  from  this  experimental 
knowledge  should  lead  to  mathematical  conclusions,  should  consist  in 
the  measurement  of  compared  objects.  Not  till  things  had  been  classi- 
fied according  to  their  size  and  number,  could  they  present  themselves 
clearly  to  the  understanding. 

As  the  child  carries  on  its  first  geographical  observations  by  the  ex- 
ploration of  the  garden  and  the  nearest  environs  of  its  dwelling-place, 
so  the  geographical  knowledge  of  infant  mankind  began  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  neighboring  tracts  of  land,  their  soil,  their  products, 
their  climates,  etc  With  the  history  of  the  family,  the  patriarchs,  be- 
gan the  history  of  the  world.  What  do  children  love  more  to  hear  than 
the  stories  of  family  adventures,  what  their  parents  and  grand-parents 
did,  all  that  happened  in  their  childhood,  how  they  lived  "  when  they 
were  little  ?  "  It  is  one  of  the  first  thouglits  that  occurs  to  a  child, 
whether  others  were  like  what  he  himself  is,  whether  they,  too,  were 
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once  little.  It  was  possibly  this  thought  which  once  moved  a  child  to 
ask  the  question,  '*  if  God  had  once  been  a  little  boy  ?  "  Children  only 
understand  what  they  can  refer  back  to  themselves,  for  they  can  only 
start  from  themselves. 

SOCIAL    IMPULSE. 

But  all  these  degrees  of  development,  which  we  have  pointed  out, 
could  only  be  reached  by  mankind  (and  the  same  applies  to  the  child) 
in  connection  with  his  fellow-men,  through  the  bond  of  society.  The 
instinct  of  fellowship  distinguishes  even  the  higher  races  of  animals 
from  the  lower,  and  is  the  deepest  and  most  universal  iustinct  of  hu- 
man nature,  the  source  and  the  means  of  all  his- culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Only  by  means  of  association  can  man  conquer  time  and  space, 
subdue  to  his  own  uses  the  forces  of  nature,  and  make  himself  more 
and  more  the  ruler  of  the  earth,  which  he  shall,  in  time,  permeate  and 
dominate  even  as  God  permeates  and  dominates  the  universe. 

The  social  impulse  shows  itself  as  early  as  the  first  months  of  a 
child's  existence.  No  child  likes  to  be  alone ;  it  screams  in  its  cradle 
if  it  thinks  no  human  being  is  near  it,  and  is  quieted  by  the  least  word 
of  kindly  speech.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  society  of  human  beings  in 
general  that  it  wants — it  needs  especially  that  of  its  like,  of  children 
who  are  at  the  same  stage  of  development,  that  is  to  say,  of  children  of 
its  own  age.  A  child  that  has  spent  its  childhood  with  grown-up  people 
only  will  never  possess  the  freshness  and  youthful  joyousness  which  are 
awakened  by  life  in  a  community ;  and  premature  seriousness,  if  not 
melancholy,  will  stamp  its  young  features.  What  happy  smiles,  what 
beaming  eyes,  does  one  not  see  in  even  the  youngest  children,  when 
they  catch  sight  of  other  children  as  young  as  themselves.  The  play 
of  children  with  each  other  forms  the  first  basis  of  a//,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  their  moral  cultivation.  Without  the  love  of  his  kind,  without 
all  the  manifold  relations  of  man  to  man,  all  morality,  all  culture^ 
would  inevitably  collapse;  in  the  instinct  of  fellowship  lies  the  origin 
of  state,  of  chuixsh,  and  of  all  that  makes  human  life  what  it  is. 

RBLIOIOUS  INSTINCT. 

According  to  Frobel  the  first  religious  instincts  of  children  show 
themselves  in  their  eagerness  to  join  all  gatherings  of  grown-up  people ; 
this  Frobel  attributes  to  an  undefined  feeling  that  there  is  a  common 
striving,  a  common  idea  uniting  all  the  different  individuals  and  causing^ 
them  to  assemble  together.  Thus,  in  the  streets,  or  anywhere  else, 
children  will  be  seen  flocking  to  any  spot  where  several  people  are 
gathered  together ;  nothing  delights  children  more  than  to  be  allowed 
to  join  in  gatherings  of  grown-up  people,  however  much  consti'aint  be 
enforced  upon  them.  The  pleasure  of  the  first  visit  to  church  has  more 
to  do  with  the  delight  in  a  concourse  of  many  people  than  with  the  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  goiug  on,  or  the  participation  in  the  spirit  of  th& 
devotions,  which  the  child  is  quite  incapable  of  entering  into.    No 
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doubt  this  is  only  the  first  unconscious  aspiration  penetrating  the 
child's  soul,  and  with  it  is  bound  up  at  the  same  time  the  love  of  man- 
kind, which  always  precedes  the  love  of  God.  It  is  only  the  love  of  its 
mother,  of  its  parents,  of  those  nearest  to  it,  which  can  lead  the  young 
soul  to  Grod ;  out  of  this  feeling  is  born  the  first  spark  of  religious  as- 
piration. As  every  sensation,  and  all  other  knowledge  rests  immediately 
on  instinct,  so,  too,  does  religious  knowledge.  Frobel's  statement  that 
by  repeatedly  qbserving  how  children,  scarcely  a  year  old,  when  being 
amused  with  a  ball  fastened  to  a  string,  will  quickly  take  their  eyes  ofE 
the  revolving  ball  and  follow  the  string  till  they  come  to  the  hand  which 
is  turning  it,  he  became  convinced  that  even  a  child's  instinct  will 
drive  it  from  the  contemplation  of  the  appearance  of  things  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  their  cause,  may  be  little  instructive  to  those  who  do  not 
concede  to  childish  utterances  a  psychological  basis.  And  yet  no 
thinker  will  deny  that  all  the  conscious  utterances  of  humanity  have  risen 
out  of  unconscious  ones.  But  in  this  concession  there  is,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, an  acknowledgment  of  Frobel's  idea,  that  every  conception  of  the 
mature  mind  has  its  root-point  in  an  instinctive  idea  of  the  child's 
mind,  which,  being  awakened  by  outward  phenomena,  shows  itself  first 
as  a  blind  impulse ;  and  that,  therefore,  all  instruction  must  start  with 
the  concrete  and  mount  up  to  abstract  thought.  Frobel  says  :  "  From 
objects  to  pictures — from  pictures  to  symbols — ^from  symbols  to  ideas, 
leads  the  ladder  of  knowledge."  And  Pestalozzi :  '*  There  is  nothing 
in  the  niind  which  has  not  passed  into  it  through  the  senses." 

God  through  Nature, — Symhois, 

The  first  intimation  of  a  higher  being  came  to  mankind  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  its  development — as  it  still  does  to  the  child — ^through  the 
impressions  of  the  visible  world  of  nature.  Man  felt  his  own  weak*; 
ness  in  the  presence  of  the  giant  forces  of  Nature,  contemplated  while 
still  in  the  fermentation  stage  of  its  development,  and  bowed  trem- 
blingly before  its  unknown  ruler.  He  saw  that  he  himself  and  his  ex- 
istence were  dependent  on  the  bounty  and  beneficence  of  this  Nature, 
which,  like  a  loving  mother  showered  all  manner  of  blessings  on  him, 
and  so  he  loved  her  in  return,  and  worshiped  her  through  symbols 
chosen  from  her  own  treasure-house,  till  at  last,  as  he  became  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  acquainted  with  himself  and  his  own  being,  he  humanized 
the  soul  of  nature  after  an  ideal  standard,  and  worshiped  and  feared 
it  in  the  shape  of  his  false  Gods. 

Who  made  all  the  trees  and  flowers,  birds  and  sheep?  who  made  my 
father  and  mother  ?  asks  the  child,  seeking  after  the  causes  of  things, 
because  he  is  himself  the  beginning  of  a  thinking,  reasonable  being . 
The  roaring  of  the  thunder  makes  him  tremble  like  the  savages — ^he 
imagines  it  to  be  the  voice  of  a  higher  power ;  the  reviving  breath  of 
spring  fills  him  with  an  undefined  sensation  of  wonder,  and  awakes  in 
him  forebodings  of  the  invisible  Benefactor  whose  visible  image  he 
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loyes  in  his  parents.  A  child,  with  his  lap  full  of  sweet-smelling  flow- 
ers which  he  is  going  to  weave  into  a  garland,  sits  on  the  grass  under  a 
blossoming  apple-tree  in  which  the  birds  are  warbling  their  spring  song ; 
the  warm  rays  of  the  sun  penetrate  his  being,  a  cooling  wind  plays 
gently  round  his  face  and  showers  over  him  the  white  blossoms  of  the 
tree;  a  flood  of  newly  experienced  bliss  uplifts  his  sou],  and  his  lips 
gently  whisper :  ''  It  is  the  good  God  who  is  passing  by," — ^the  first 
revelation  of  the  deity  has  entered  his  soul. 

All  religion  begins  with  natural  religion,  but  the  Gk>d  in  nature  must 
also  be  recognized  in  man,  though  this  will  not  be  till  the  God  in  nat- 
ure has  been  apprehended.  The  development  of  nature  and  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind  are  mutually  symbolic  one  of  the  other,  and 
correspond  in  their  different  stages  to  the  various  stages  of  belief  in 
God,  through  which  mankind  and  the  individual  pass.  That  is  to  say, 
the  spiritual  development  of  the  human  soul  proceeds  according  to  the 
same  system  of  laws  as  the  development  of  the  organisms  of  nature — 
for  both  have  a  common  creator.  And  not  only  do  they  follow  the 
same  laws  of  development,  but  the  sequence  of  stages  is  the  same  in 
both  cases;  everything  ascends  from  the  less  to  the  greater.  The 
budding-season  of  spring  represents  childhood ;  the  blossom-time  of 
summer,  youth ;  the  fruits  of  harvest,  the  maturity  of  manhood ;  and 
the  decay  of  winter,  that  of  old  age.  Everywhere  in  the  world  of  nature 
we  find  analogies  to  the  life  of  the  human  soul.  All  natural  phenomena 
correspond  to  ideas,  incorporate  thoughts,  and  thus  receive  a  higher 
meaning;  or  are  the  signs  of  spiritual  truths  to  which  they  give 
expression.    Thus  they  may  be  called  Symbols. 

The  profound  understanding  shown  by  Frdbel  of  the  path  which  ed- 
ucation must  follow,  in  order,  in  this  aspect  also,  to  keep  in  relation  to 
human  nature,  will  be  more  closely  examined  later  on  in  this  work. 

UTTBBAKCES. 

The  utterances  of  all  children  are  the  same,  and  their  origin  is  tbe 
same,  for  they  are  based  on  inborn  natural  impulses.  But  nature  does 
nothing  in  vain,  nothing  without  an  object ;  all  instincts  which  have 
not  been  deflected  from  their  natural  direction  have  but  this  one  end : 
to  further  the  development  of  the  organization  of  nature,  or  of  the 
human  individuaL 

The  child  plays,  is  constrained  to  play,  in  order  to  develop  itself. 
Its  play  is  activity  intended  to  awaken,  strengthen,  and  form  its  powers 
and  talents,  so  that  it  may  be  able  to  fulfill  its  destiny  as  a  grown 
being.  In  like  manner  the  combined  activity  of  mankind — ^the  results 
of  which  appear  in  the  progressive  stages  of  civilization  in  the  past  and 
the  present — can  have  no  other  end  but  the  realization  of  perfected 
humanity  through  the  development  of  all  that  concerns  mankijad,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  fulfillment  of  the  divine  idea  of  humanity.  But  hu- 
manity is  made  up  of  individual  men,  and  thus  it  follows  of  necessity, 
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that  the  life's  aim  of  the  latter  most  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  com- 
munity of  which  .they  are  members. 

No  one  thinks  of  denying  that  the  individnal  plant,  or  the  individual 
animal,  develops  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  tribe.  And  it  is  only 
because  we  understand  how  the  development  of  the  tribe  and  family  of 
a  plant  or  an  animal  proceeds  that  we  know  how  to  manage  the  indi- 
vidual specimens.  According  to  the  various  modifications  of  this 
natural  method  of  treatment,  is  the  special,  individual  character  of  an- 
imals stamped  on  them ;  and  this  shows  itself  most  distinctly  in  house- 
dogs. Amongst  the  same  tribe  of  dogs,  one  may  be  much  more  obedi- 
ent, faithful  and  dependent,  or  more  vicious  and  faithless,  than  others. 

The  utterances  of  every  different  being  bear,  likewise,  the  stamp  of 
the  tribe  to  which  it  belongs,  and  man  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It 
follows,  therefore,  that  the  instinctive,  involuntary  expressions  and  ac- 
tions, which  are  common  to  all  the  individuals  of  a  race,  must  serve  the 
natural  end  of  their  development. 

The  child  is  as  little  conscious  of  this  end  as  is  the  savage  in  a  state 
of  nature,  or  the  uncultivated  grown  being,  but  both  are  driven  and 
led  by  inward  impulses  and  outward  attractions  to  procure  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  needs,  first  in  order  to  preserve  themselves  in  existence, 
and  then  to  attain  the  highest  possible  state  of  well-being.  The  nec- 
essary exertions  and  practices  to  this  end  are  the  means  of  their  culture. 

The  history  of  the  development  of  mankind  teaches  us  how  the  bodily 
necessities,  food,  clothing,  shelter  from  inclement  weather,  danger,  etc.» 
and  later  on  the  spiritual  needs,  social  intercourse,  desire  after  the  true 
and  the  beautiful,  spurred  men  on  to  the  discovery  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes our  present  possessions  in  industry,  art,  and  science. 

Just  as  mankind  through  its  stage  of  unconsciousness  was  prepared 
for  a  succeeding  higher  stage  of  development  and  culture,  till  it  should 
attain  to  self-consciousness  and  knowledge  of  its  destiny,  so  does  the 
playful  activity  of  the  child  prepare  it  for  its  later  conscious  existence. 
But  this  end  will  only  be  accomplished  when  education  holds  out  to  the 
instinctive  feeling  and  groping  of  childhood  the  necessary  guidance,  and 
the  fit  material  to  work  on.  To  do  this  is  the  object  of  Frobel's  Kinder- 
garten, which  follows  out  in  miniature  the  chief  features  of  the  history 
of  human  culture,  places  in  the  way  of  children  similar  experiences,  and 
thus  prepares  them  for,  and  makes  them  capable  of,  understanding  the 
life  of  the  present  day,  which  is  an  outcome  of  the  past. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  that  by  the  following  of  the  history  of  culture 
we  do  not  mean  the  depiction  of  the  different  epochs  of  culture,  or  of 
the  nationalities  which  represent  them  (as  is  often  erroneously  thought), 
but  such  a  course  of  instructional  activity  as  shall  reproduce  in  minia- 
ture in  the  work  of  the  child  the  progressive  development  of  the  race, 
as  manifested  in  the  work  of  mankind. 
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in.     SDU  CATION  IN  OXNSBAL — ^FBOEBEL's  THEOBY. 

*'  The  purpose  of  nature  is  development.  The  purpose  of  the  spirltnal  vorld  Is  cul- 
ture. The  problem  of  this  world  is  an  educational  one,  the  solution  of  which  is  pro- 
ceeding according  to  fixed  divine  laws.' 


ft 


Education  is  emancipation — ^the  setting  free  of  the  bound-up  forces 
of  the  body  and  the  soul.  The  inner  conditions  necessary  to  this  setting 
free  or  development  all  healthily-born  children  bring  with  them  into 
the  world,  the  outer  ones  must  be  supplied  through  education. 

If  in  the  spring  the  hard  coverings  of  plants  are  to  burst  open  so  that 
the  buds  of  leaves  and  blossoms  may  be  set  free  and  sprout,  air  and  sun- 
light, rain  and  dew  must  be  supplied  to  them.  The  inner  force  will  be 
sufficient  to  break  open  the  shells  if  the  outward  conditions  are  not 
wanting.  In  nature  every  necessity  or  want  meets  with  corresponding 
satisfaction,  and  this  without  conscious  will  or  exertion  according  to 
unchanging  laws  and  principles.  The  course  of  the  sap  in  plants,  which 
ascends  and  descends  regularly  from  the  root  to  the  blossom,  and  by  a 
continual  process  of  expansion  and  contraction  forms  the  leaf-buds,  cor- 
responds to  the  course  of  the  blood  in  animal  and  human  organisms, 
starting  from  the  heart  and  returning  to  tbe  heart,  and  in  the  action  of 
the  ventricles,  exhibiting  in  like  manner  expansion  and  contraction. 

ULW  OF   DEVBLOPMENT. 

Everything  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  however  different  the  stages 
of  progress  may  be,  comes  under  one  universal  law,  and  development 
means  the  same  as  progrenn  according  to  lawy — systematic  going  on  from 
the  unformed  to  the  formed,  from  chaos  to  cosmos. 

And  as  does  the  physical  so  also  must  the  spiritual  development  pro- 
ceed in  systematic  fashion,  or  education  would  be  impossible.  For 
what  we  call  education  is  influencing  the  development  of  the  child, 
lading  and  regulating  it  as  well  in  its  spiritual  as  in  its  physical  as- 
pect. But  how  common  a  thing  it  is  to  hear  people  maintain  that  dur- 
ing the  instinctive,  unconscious  period  of  a  child's  life,  it  should  be  left 
to  follow  its  impulses  entirely,  and  no  attempt  made  to  deal  with  it 
systematically.  But,  as  the  soul  undoubtedly  begins  to  unfold  and  form 
itself  in  the  period  of  unconsciousness  in  the  same  systematic  manner 
as  in  later  periods,  any  such  assertion  must  be  erroneous  and  based  on 
false  premises.  Spiritual  development  must  proceed  in  as  regular  and 
systematic  a  course  as  organic  development,  seeing  that  the  physical 
organs  are  intended  to  correspond  as  implicitly  to  the  soul,  which  they 
serve,  as  cause  corresponds  to  effect.  Psychology  has  determined  the 
order  of  the  development  of  the  soul,  as  has  physiology  that  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  but  the  former  science  has  chiefly  concerned  itself 
with  the  already  more  or  less  fomed  soul  of  the  adult,  which,  through 
self-will  and  voluntary  deflection  from  the  path  of  order,  is  always  to  a 
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certain  extent  the  slave  of  arbitrariness,  and  the  growth  of  the  soul  in 
the  period  of  childhood  has  been  little  studied  or  observed. 

Frbbel  used  constantly  to  say  when  lecturing :  "  If  you  want  to  un- 
derstand clearly  the  regular  working  of  nature  you  must  observe  the 
common  wild  plants,  many  of  which  are  designated  as  weeds :  it  is  seen 
more  clearly  in  these  than  in  the  complexity  of  cultivated  plants." 
For  this  purpose  he  grew  different  species  of  wild  plants  in  pots. 

The  same  holds  true  of  the  human  plant.  The  young  child's  soul, 
while  yet  in  its  primitive  and  instinctive  stage,  without  forethought 
and  without  artificiality,  exhibits  to  the  really  seeing  and  understand- 
ing observer  the  systematic  regularity,  the  logic  of  nature's  dealings  in 
her  development  process,  spite  of  the  variety  of  individual  endowment 

In  the  foregoing  essay  we  attempted  to  demonstrate  what  may  be 
called  the  universal  in  the  '*  utterances"  of  child-nature,  that  which  sets 
the  stamp  of  the  race  on  each  individuaL  Through  these  utterances, 
in  so  far  as  they  repeat  themselves  in  each  individual  and  may  conse- 
quently be  reduced  to  a  Jaw,  we  arrive  at  the  key-note  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  natural  order  of  child  development. 

CORSBSPONDEWCEB. — INDITIDUAI^-^rHE  RACE. 

Frobel  says :  "  There  is  continuous  connection  in  the  spiritual  life  as 
a  whole,  as  there  is  universal  harmony  in  nature."  And  certainly  it 
cannot  be  otherwise :  the  eternal  law  of  order,  which  reigns  throughout 
the  universe,  must  also  determine  the  development  of  the  human  soul. 
But  the  educator  who  would  supply  the  human  bud  in  right  manner 
with  light  and  warmth,  rain  and  dew,  and  so  induce  it  to  emancipate 
itself  from  its  fettered  condition,  and  through  the  unfolding  of  all  its 
slumbering  forces  to  blossom  into  worthy  life,  must  not  only  understand 
the  law  but  must  also  possess  the  means  of  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  law :  t.  «.,  his  method  of  education  must  follow  the  same  systematic 
plan  as  nature  does,  and  the  outward  practical  means  must  correspond. 

Ko  one  will  dispute  the  assertion  that  instruction  is  only  worthy  of  the 
name  when  it  is  methodical.  Instruction  of  such  kind  is  a  branch  of 
education :  but  branch  and  stem  spring  from  the  same  root.  However 
much  may  have  been  done,  from  the  days  of  antiquity  up  to  the  present 
day,  to  improve  educational  and  instructional  systems,  and  to  adapt 
them  more  closely  to  the  natural  process  of  development,  and  thus  at- 
tain the  result  aimed  at — knowledge — in  the  best  and  quickest  manner, 
the  laws  of  development  of  the  infant  mind  are,  nevertheless,  still  veiled 
in  obscurity.  No  infallible  chart  has  yet  been  found,  which,  as  the 
magnet  to  the  mariner,  will  show  the  educator  invariably  the  right 
direction  to  steer  in,  spite  of  all  ebbs  and  flows,  spite  of  all  the  thousand 
different  courses  that  each  vessel,  each  character,  according  to  its  indi- 
vidual destination,  has  to  strike  into.  But  so  long  as  some  such  fixed 
method  of  education  remains  undiscovered,  so  long  will  even  the  best 
education  be  more  or  less  an  arbitrary  work. 
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It  was  also  Festalozzi*s  chief  endeavor  to  discover  and  apply  that 
which  he  called  ^  the  principle  of  the  organic,"  and  to  him,  and  his  ed- 
ucational forerunners,  are  we  indebted  for  our  first  knowledge  of  the 
course  of  child  development,  and  for  the  means  by  which  education  and 
instruction  have  been  more  systematically  organized.  Without  their 
preliminary  efforts  Frobel  might  not,  perhaps,  have  discovered  the 
method  whereby  he  built  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  them,  and  brought 
their,  and  more  especially  Pestalozzi's,  practical  endeavors  to  comple- 
tion. In  like  manner  will  Frobel's  successors  be  called  on  to  develop 
further  what  he  has  laid  the  foundation  of. 

In  one  of  his  letters  to  me,  Frobel  says :  "  As  motion  in  the  universe 
depends  on  the  law  of  gravitation,  so  do  movements  in  the  life  of  hu- 
manity depend  on  the  law  of  unity  of  life." — And  further :  *^  As  the  laws 
of  the  fruit  are  developments  of  the  laws  oj^he  flower,  and  the  laws  of 
the  flower  developments  of  the  laws  of  the  bud,  and  the  laws  of  the  bud, 
flower,  and  fruit,  are  at  the  same  time  one  with  the  laws  of  the  whole 
tree  or  plant ;  so  are  the  laws  of  the  development  of  spiritual  life  higher 
outcomes,  or  developments,  of  the  laws  of  the  solar  and  planetary  sys- 
tem of  the  universe.  Were  this  not  the  case  man  could  not  understand 
the  latter,  for  he  can  only  understand  that  which  is  homogeneous  to 
him.  And,  according  to  this,  the  laws  of  the  development  of  life,  in 
the  region  of  the  spiritual,  must  be  apprehended,  demonstrated,  and 
built  upon,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  of  the  formation  of  the 
world.  It  will  be  the  work  of  the  Kindergarten  to  point  out  the  appli- 
cation of  these  laws,  as  one  stage  of  progressive  human  cultivation.*' 

FrobePs  aim  and  efforts  may,  I  think,  be  summed  up  thus :  he  was 
striving  to  hit  on  a  regular  course  or  method  of  education^  corresponding 
to  the  method  of  instruction  long  ago  established  by  pedagogic  science. 

Education  Indudw  Character, 

As  instruction  aims  before  all  things  at  imparting  knowledge,  so  ed- 
ucation has  for  its  chief  object  moral  culture,  the  formation  of  the 
character ;  and  for  this  end  it  is  above  all  necessary  that  there  should 
be  freedom  of  individual  movement,  room  for  the  development  of  per- 
sonality. It  may  be  asked :  *'  How  can  there  be  one  law  for  all  and 
everything?  **  But  does  not  the  infinite  variety  of  creation  rest  on  the 
eternal  basis  of  the  unity  of  the  Creator  ?  Are  not  all  the  heavenly 
bodies  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  are  they  thereby 
hindered  from  the  development  of  the  greatest  individuality  ?  It  is  an 
undoubted  fact  that  each  heavenly  body  differs  from  another  both  in  its 
organisms  and  its  productions.  We  see  trees  and  plants  of  the  most 
different  kinds,  thriving  in  the  same  forests,  under  the  same  conditions 
of  soil,  cliniate,  etc.,  each  individual  growth  assimilating  to  itself  those 
outward  influences  only  which  befit  its  special  nature.  So  the  person- 
ality of  the  chikl  will  only  absorb  into  itself  out  of  that  which  is  pre- 
sented to  it,  whatever  oorreflponds  to  its  special  wants  and  endowments. 
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And  as  it  18  only  in  consequenoe  of  the  order  oi  all  movement  in  space 
that  the  free  movement  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is  possible,  and  that  dis- 
torbing  collisions  are  avoided*  so  in  the  child's  nursery,  as  in  the  state, 
it  is  through  systematic  government  alone  that  freedom  is  attained — 
freedom  of  the  individual  through  the  freedom  of  alL 

That  education  should  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  nature  is 
granted  by  nearly  all  educationalists,  at  any  rate  by  those  of  modem 
times,  as  one  of  its  first  requisites.  And  what  is  according  to  nature 
is  according  to  law. 

Now  it  is  both  according  to  law  and  to  nature,  that  the  progressive 
development — of  the  individual  as  well  as  of  mankind — should  require 
at  each  new  stage,  new  conditions,  and  new  modes  of  assistance.  The 
bell-glass  which  protects  the  germinating  plant  will  not  cover  the  full- 
grown  tree,  and  the  manxannot  wear  the  clothes  which  fitted  him  in 
his  childhood.  The  conditions  of  life  change  and  become  higher  in 
every  new  epoch  and  generation,  and  it  must  necessarily  follow  that 
education  should  make  higher  and  more  comprehensive  demands  on  us 
than  on  the  generations  before  us. 

Amongst  our  Germanic  forefathers,  who  lived  in  their  forests  clothed 
in  bear  skins,  the  standard  of  their  children's  education  was :  for  the 
boys,  that  they  should  learn  the  use  of  the  spear  and  the  bow,  and  to 
mount  a  horse  in  the  battle  or  the  chase,  that  they  should  know  the 
rights  and  duties  of  their  tribe,  and  the  customs  of  the  service  of  the 
gods ;  for  the  girls,  that  with  womanly  chastity  they  should  combine 
skill  in  cooking,  spinning,  and  housekeeping.  But  this  standard  no 
longer  satisfied  the  succeeding  age  of  chivalry.  And  the  culture  of 
knights  and  their  womankind  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  our  day, 
because  the  general  conditions  of  life  have  become  different. 

And  with  these  changes  of  conditions  the  nature  of  man,  physical 
and  spiritual,  changes  also.  Kot  of  course  in  its  essential  features ;  not 
in  the  shape  and  conformation  of  his  body ;  nor  altogether  in  his  im- 
pulses, passions,  and  inclinations,  or  in  his  processes  of  thinking,  feel- 
ing, and  willing.  Man  has  at  all  times  one  head,  two  hands,  and  two 
feet ;  at  all  times  he  suffers  and  enjoys,  according  to  the  impressions 
produced  on  him ;  thinks  and  endeavors  in  human  fashion.  But  are 
not  the  barbarian  and  the  cultivated  human  being  just  as  much>  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  another  by  their  outward  appearance  and  de- 
meanor as  by  their  inclinations  and  endeavors,  their  thinking  and 
willing  ?  The  physical  development  of  the  working-classes  is  so  uni- 
versally influenced  by  their  mode  of  life  that  in  them  the  bones  and 
muscles  preponderate ;  whereas  in  those  who  lead  a  more  intellectual 
life  the  nervous  system  dominates.  The  organization  of  the  head  of  a 
thinker  differs  in  an  important  manner«both  from  that  of  a  savage  and 
from  that  of  a  manual  laborer.  This  difference  is  transmitted  to  poih 
terity ;  it  is  not  only  physically  that  children  bear  the  stamp  of  their 
parents,  they  also  inherit  from  them  mental  dispositions.    The  child  of 
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the  Hottentot  will  be  bom  with  different  dispositions  from  that  of  the 
cultivated  European,  and  the  child  of  the  nineteenth  century  from  one 
of  the  barbaric  age,  because  the  progress  of  the  race  must  also  express 
itself  in  the  individual. 

In  plants  and  animals  we  see  the  influence  of  cultivation  very  plainly. 
The  wild  yellow  root,  or  carrot,  must  for  instance  go  through  twenty 
generations  of  culture  before  it  becomes  eatable ;  and  after  only  five 
generations  of  n^lect  it  will  again  revert  to  its  wild  condition.  The 
horse  breeder  knows  that  the  offspring  of  a  noble  race  is  itself  noble, 
and  therefore  requires  higher  care  than  that  of  a  lower  race.  Manifold 
experience  teaches  how  difficult  it  often  is  to  educate  the  child  of  un- 
couth parents  and  ancestors — ^tbough  not  necessarily  of  savage  ones — 
for  a  life  of  refined  cultivation. 

It  lies  still  before  the  explorers  in  the  science  of  humanity  to  discover 
and  demonstrate  more  exactly  the  powerful  influences  of  mental  culture 
on  the  bodily  and  mental  organism,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
higher  the  culture  of  a  nation  has  risen,  so  much  the  higher  endow- 
ments will  its  children  bring  with  them  into  the  world. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  of  tho  necessity  for  continual  reconstruction 
of  educational  systems,  as  of  all  other  things,  and  will  any  persist  in 
maintaining  that,  what  of  old  was  good  enough  and  sufficient  for  the 
education  of  mankind  is  also  sufficient  now-ardays?  To  each  age,  how- 
ever, belongs  a  special  virtue,  and  it  is  precisely  this  which  is  commonly 
overlooked  by  the  reformers  of  the  directly  succeeding  age.  However 
much  we  may  be  justified  in  claiming  for  our  own  age  great  advance 
in  all  school  and  instructional  arrangements,  there  is  also  no  doubt  that 
the  preceding  generation  excelled  us  in  many  respects  with  regard  to 
education.  Cultivation  of  character,  moral  earnestness  and  religion — 
the  foundation  of  all  education — were  prevalent  in  far  higher  measure. 
The  care  and  attention  which  the  ancient  Greeks  bestowed  in  training 
the  body  for  strength,  skill  and  beauty,  are  also  equally  wanting  in  our 
day.  Furthermore  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  ruling  tendency  of  ed- 
ucation at  the  present  day  has  resulted  in  a  one-sided  development  of 
the  understanding,  and  in  the  stupefying  system  of  overcramming  for 
which  our  rising  generation  is  remarkable. 

Can  any  one,  moreover,  be  so  blind  as  not  to  see  the  black  shadows 
looming  in  the  pathway  of  the  present  generation,  so  deaf  as  not  to 
hear  the  warning-cry  of  manifold  misery  resounding  on  all  sides.  The 
blame  of  this  melancholy  state  of  things  must  undoubtedly  be  partly 
attributed  to  faulty  education.  The  characteristic  features  of  our  age 
are : — Knowledge  without  practice ;  practice  without  the  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality ;  thought  precociously  developed  before  fancy  and  feeling, 
like  to  bud  and  blossom,  have  matured  the  fruit ;  insight  without  power 
x>f  action  ;.the  capacity  for  ruling  matter  degraded  to  the  service  of  the 
material  nature ;  no  reverence  for  the  all-permeating  spirit  of  God,  no 
belief  in  its  eternal  working — human  intellect  regarded  as  the  highest 
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oonit  of  appeaL    The  chOdlike  simplicity  which  Burrendera  iteelf  to  a 

higher  and  an  invisible  power  is  now  almost  imknown,  for  its  source  in 

the  original  unsullied  nature  of  childhood  becomes  early  corrupted,  and 

education  directs  the  mind  only  to  outward  things ;  learning  has  come 

to  be  little  more  than  acceptance  of  what  is  imparted,  leaving  no  room 

for  any  original  material  to  come  to  the  surface,  and  stiffing  the  innate 

faculties.    On  all  sides  there  is  a  crying  out  for  new  rights,  without 

any  regard  for  the  idea  of  duty.    Well  does  a  modem  poet  lament : 

*  '*  In  smdnefli  I  gasa  on  mankind  of  to-day. 

Who  <rf  pranatnre  cvltnre  the  penalty  taste ; 
To  doabt  and  to  learning  a  too-early  prey. 

They  locA  forth  on  a  future  of  darkneai  or  mute.** 

And  because  this  is  the  case  we  see  everywhere  restlessness,  discon- 
tent, a  piteous  seeking  for  nnattained  happiness — a  deep  vein  of  sad- 
ness runs  through  modem  society,  in  whose  very  strains  of  joy  tones  of 
sorrow  mingle,  and  which,  in  the  midst  of  wanton  pleasure-seeking, 
longs  with  waitings  and  yearnings  after  the  forfeited  higher  good  which 
alone  can  satisfy  the  ideal  cravings  of  the  souL  The  world  waits  as  for 
a  magic  spell,  for  a  new  generation,  fashioned  for  a  new  world,  capable 
of  the  deeds  which  that  new  world  demands,  open  to  new  truths — ^who 
shall  usher  it  in  ? 

Every  penetrating  reform,  in  whatsoever  field  it  may  be  attempted, 
requires  a  new  truth,  a  new  idea  of  genius  for  its  foundation.  But  such 
an  idea  will  seldom  seem  new  in  its  entirety ;  the  pages  of  history  will 
almost  certainly  prove  that  the  same  idea  has  already  been  expressed, 
though  in  a  different  setting,  by  former  thinkers,  and  that,  constantly 
recurring,  it  has  gained  a  standing  in  different  epochs.  And  whenever 
this  is  the  case  there  must  be  something  important  in  question  which 
has  not  hitherto  attained  to  full  development.  Often  it  is  only  a  lucky 
hit  that  is  needed  to  convert  into  reality  an  idea  that  has  long  been  in 
preparation. 

Whether  it  has  happened  to  Frobel  by  a  like  lucky  hit  to  give  a  new 
'  basis  to  education,  experience  and  the  application  and  carrying  out  of 
his  method  must  show.  A  written  exposition  can  do  no  more  than 
represent  the  matter  in  its  general  outlines,  and  thus  awaken  the  de- 
sire to  understand  it  better,  and  to  test  its  merits  by  application. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  difficult  tasks  is  without  doubt  to  give  a 
universally  enlightening  definition  to  a  new  truth — ^great  or  small — for 
new  truths  always  lie  outside  the  general  mental  horizon.  Even  Frobel 
himself,  therefore,  has  had  little  success  in  describing  his  educational 
theory  in  its  full  compass,  and  he  is,  perhaps,  even  more  justified  than 
Hegel  and  other  thinkers  in  comnlaining  that  he  has  not  been  under- 
stood.   Far  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  here  to  expound  this  idea  in  its 

•  "  In  Tranem  blick'  ioh  hin  anf  das  Geschlecht  von  hente, 
Wie  es  die  kflnstlieh-frilhe  Reife  bOsst ; 
FrOh  sohon  des  Zweifels,  der  Erkenntniss  Beute, 
In  eine  Zokonft  Bohaut,  die  dunkel  oder  wilst." 
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whole  breadth  and  depth — ^we  woald  only  attempt  by  means  of  the  fol- 
lowing short  statements  to  open  up  the  way  to  an  understanding  of  it : 

The  process  of  spiritual  development  goes  on  according  to  fixed  laws. 

These  laws  correspond  to  the  general  laws  which  reign  throughout  the  uni- 
verse,  but  are  at  the  same  time  higher,  because  suited  to  a  higher  stage  <(f  de- 
velopment. 

This  system  of  laws  must  be  able  to  be  traced  back  to  a  fundamental  law, 
however  much  the*tatter  may  vary  in  its  formula, 

Frobel  calls  it :  **  The  law  of  opposites  and  their  reconciliation,"  or 

"thb  law  of  balakob." 

There  is  nothing,  animate  or  inanimate,  to  which  this  law  does  not 
apply,  for  everything  consists  of  related  opposites :  a  proposition  always 
implies  the  counter  proposition — ^the  existence  of  God  presupposes  that 
of  the  world,  that  of  the  world  presupposes  that  of  God ;  man,  as  a  be. 
ing  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  links  together  nature^-or  uncon. 
sdous  existence,  with  God — absolute  conscious  existence.  The  inward 
and  outward  aspects  of  things  are  opposites,  which  the  thing  itself  con- 
nects together.  This  universal  law  manifests  itself  in  nature  in  the 
interchange  of  matter.  Every  organism  possesses  the  property  of  giv- 
ing out  on  the  one  hand  of  its  own  substance,  and  taking  in  on  the 
other  what  has  emanated  from  other  organisms.  And  these  opposites 
of  giving  out  and  taking  in  are  connected  by  assimilation  and  appro- 
priation— a  process  which  varies  in  each  different  organism.  It  is  by 
interchange  of  this  sort  that  the  physical  world  is  kept  in  continual 
balance,  and  connection  of  all  its  parts. 

In  the  intellectual  world  this  law  manifests  itself  in  a  similar,  or  at 
least  an  analogous,  manner.  Mental  development  is  also  exchange — a 
mental  interchange  of  matter.  The  soul  takes  in  from  outside,  through 
the  senses,  a  stock  of  impressions  and  images,  which  by  an  inward 
process  it  converts  into  thoughts  and  conceptions,  and  gives  out  again 
to  the  world  as  words  and  actions.  Without  intercourse  and  exchange 
of  ideas  with  other  minds,  man  would  never  learn  to  think.  The 
process  of  thinking  is  impossible  without  comparison,  and  in  order  to 
compare  there  must  be  variety  at  hand ;  but  the  most  distinct  difference 
constitutes  only  relative  opposites  (absolute  opposites  do  not  exist), 
which  are  blended  together  by  means  of  concomitant  similarities. 
Therefore,  thought  is  also  the  connection  of  opposites. 

This  long  recognized  law  which,  whether  in  the  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  that  rule  throughout  the  cosmic  universe,  or  in  the  in- 
^iration  or  expiration  of  the  lungs,  or  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  sap  of  plants,  etc.,  has  established  itself  as  the  law  of  all  life, 
growth,  and  being — ^this  law  Frobel  applies  to  education.  For,  he 
argues,  if  this  law  guides  the  process  of  spiritual  development  in  early 
childhood,  that  is,  in  the  period  of  non-deliberate  action,  educators  must 
regard  it  as  the  law  of  nature  for  the  human  mind  if  they  are  to  pro- 
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oeed  according  to  nature  (Nalur-gemdsg*)  and  they  most  apply  this  law 
in  their  method,  and  above  all  lead  children  to  apply  it  themselves  in 
whatever  they  do ;  and  this  from  the  beginning  of  the  child's  develop- 
ment, in  the  stage  of  unconscious  existence,  which  is  the  germ  of  all 
others.  In  this  way  the  human  mind  will  be  trained  to  render  to  itself 
an  ever  clearer  and  clearer  account  of  the  laws  of  its  thinking  and  act- 
ing, while  an  opposite  method  of  education  would  more  or  less  hinder 
the  mind  from  attaining  the  power  of  clear  thought. 

For  instance,  a  child  directly  it  is  born  begins  to  take  in  through  its 
senses  impressions  from  outside.  It  perceives  heat  and  cold,  light  and 
darkness ;  it  arrives  gradually  at  distinguishing  between  hard  and  soft, 
solid  and  fluid,  near  and  distant,  etc.  These  are  all  so  many  kinds  of 
opposites.  As  long  as  this  perceptive  faculty  is  but  feebly  developed,  it 
will  not  easily  distinguish  slight  degrees  of  difference,  as,  for  instance, 
a  hard  material  from  one  only  a  little  less  hard,  a  near  object  from  one 
a  very  little  farther,  and  so  forth.  The  more  marked  the  contrast  in 
the  qualities  of  different  objects  (for  it  is  not  the  things  themselves 
that  form  opposites,  but  their  qualities)  the  more  easily  will  they  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  Now  to  be  able  to  distinguish  is  the 
first  step  towards  understanding.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  self-evident  that 
this  process  will  be  facilitated  if  the  objects  with  which  the  child  is  to 
occupy  itself  are  presented  to  it  in  the  form  of  opposites  ?  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  is  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  size  of  things,  let  two 
objects,  relatively  great  and  little,  be  given  to  it,  or  for  distinction  of 
color  two  contrasting  colors,  and  so  forth. 

In  Frobel's  '*  second  gift,"  for  instance,  the  sphere  (a  single  surface 
without  edges  and  corners)  and  the  cube  (many  surfaces,  edges,  and 
corners)  form  opposites  which  the  cylinder  (containing  both  a  round 
surface  like  the  sphere,  and  flat  surfaces  and  edges  like  the  cube) 
combines  in  its  form,  thus  connecting  two  opposites. 

Through  these  shapes,  and  by  means  of  the  sense  of  sight,  the  child 
receives  impressions,  nothing  more.  But  out  of  these  impressions, 
feeling  and  willing  arise,  and  later  on  imderstanding  and  thinking,  and 
it  is  because  all  later  development  depends  on  them  that  early  im- 
pressions are  so  important. 

As  God  the  Creator  has  everywhere  in  creation  placed  opposites  side 
by  side  in  order  to  work  out  harmony,  so  must  man  proceed  in  like 
fashion,  in  all  his  works,  if  he  is  to  produce  harmony.  All  art  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  contrasts.  The  musician  in  the  trichord  connects 
together  two  discordant  tones ;  the  artist  in  his  pictures  blends  light 
and  shade,  dark  tints  and  bright  ones,  by  means  of  middle  tints,  etc 

The  child,  too,  in  the  Kindergarten, plaits  and  twists  in  like  manner; 
lays  one  little  stick  horizontally,  another  perpendicularly,  and  a  third 


*  The  word  Ncttur-gemUsi  (according  to  natare)  must  never  be  understood  to  refer 
to  natare  in  its  distorted,  corrupted  condition,  in  which  sense  the  word  ncUwrcU  it 
often  nsed.— ifote  by  the  Author, 
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half  horizontally,  half  perpendicularly,  in  order  by  means  of  the  slant- 
ing line  to  connect  together  the  two  others. 

And,  whilst  the  child  is  applying  this  simple  law  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways  in  its  occupation,  it  is  being  led  on  to  creativeness,  which 
means,  as  far  as  mankind  is  concerned,  out  of  given  materials  to  form 
new  combinations.  Without  law  or  rule,  L  «.,  method,  this  is  not  pos- 
sible. The  mode  of  procedure  in  all  work,  whether  industrial  or 
artutic,  must  be  at  bottom  systematic. 

If  the  child  in  all  its  little  productions,  even  those  of  its  play,  has 
persistently  applied  this  principle  of  its  own  mental  development,  al- 
though at  the  time  conscious  of  nothing  more  than  that  by  this  simple 
means  it  could  produce  the  most  manifold  shapes,  figures,  etc.,  far  more 
will  have  beeu  done  for  its  general  development,  than  if  it  had  been  at 
once  prepared  for  all  the  various  branches  of  school  instruction.  Ar- 
rangement, distribution,  classification,  without  which  no  instruction 
can  be  carried  on,  and  clear  thought  is  impossible,  will  have  become 
habits  of  his  life,  and  will  bring  to  him  clearness  of  feeling,  will  and 
thought,  the  only  certain  foundations  of  culture. 

frobbbl's  theort  of  education. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing  we  find  the  first  general  educational 
requisites  to  be : 

Assistance  of  spontaneous  development  which  shall  accord  with  the 
laws  of  nature ; 

Considerations  for  the  outward  conditions  of  life  of  each  epoch,  and 
for  each  personality ; 

Understanding  and  application  of  the  universal  laws  of  spiritual 
development. 

With  regard  to  the  special  service  rendered  by  Frobel,  let  me  here 
repeat  what  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  Frobel  has  discovered  the 
method  and  practical  means  of  disciplining,  or  of  developing,  body,  soul 
and  mind,  will,  feeling  and  understanding  according  to  the  systematic 
laws  of  nature. 

In  the  practical  application  of  the  positive  and  individual  portion  of 
it,  the  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  Frobel's  method  stand  out  mark- 
edly, and  at  once  do  away  with  any  idea  of  its  being  pedantic  or  arti- 
ficial, and  in  opposition  to  the  natural  free  development  of  the  child. 

No  one  will  deny  that  the  smallest  practical  discovery  which  shall 
turn  our  educational  system  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  de- 
mands of  human  nature,  and  of  modem  times,  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance, and  must  contribute  towards  facilitating  and  expediting  the  great 
reformatory  process  of  our  age.  Though  education  cannot  do  aU  that 
is  needed  in  this  respect,  it  can  do  a  great  deal. 
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The  reooTatioik  of  aooietj  depends  on  ita  monl  reform,  and  this  again  cfaieily  on 
improvement  in  the  nature  of  edaeation.  Bnt  the  results  of  edocation  depend  on  its 
first  oommenoements,  and  these  are  in  the  hjuids  of  women.* 


»t 


*'  Poor  humanity  1 "  exclaims  Madame  de  Stael  at  the  sight  of  all 
the  manifold  miseries  of  mankind.  With  much  more  truth  might  one 
exclaim :  ^  Poor  childhood  1  **  for  in  childhood,  and  its  perverted  man- 
agement, lies  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  this  misery.  Adult  man- 
kind has  weapons  wherewith  to  repel  the  assaults  of  temptation  and 
trouble ;  helpless  childhood  is  exposed  without  power  of  resistance  to 
the  evils  of  mismanagement  and  n^lect,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
human  beings  find  themselves  beginning  the  battle  of  life  already 
maimed  by  thousands  of  wounds.  If  only  the  human  soul  were  better 
guarded  and  fostered  in  its  infancy,  how  many  fewer  despairing  men 
aiid  women  should  we  see  1 

How  much  has  there  not  been  said  and  written — ^before  and  after 
Pestalozzi's  ^  Book  for  Mothers  " — on  the  importance  of  first  impres- 
sions, and  yet  what  boundless  neglect  do  we  see  of  this  first  period  of 
the  growth  of  the  human  soul  I  If  a  tender  young  leaf  be  pricked  in 
spring-time  with  the  finest  needle  it  will  show  a  scar  of  continually 
increasing  size  till  it  withers  in  the  autumn ;  how  many  such  needle- 
pricks  does  not  the  young  child-soul  receive — and  in  them  the  beginnings 
of  many  scars,  bad  habits,  faults  and  vices?  Is  there  a  single  himian 
being  who  has  not  to  bear  the  weight — often  a  veiy  heavy  one— of  the 
consequences  of  some  neglect  in  childhood  ?  For  each  one  of  us  the 
roots  of  our  being  are  planted  in  our  childhood,  and  as  are  the  roots  so 
will  be  the  tree.  The  good  and  the  bad  alike,  if  they  could  see  down 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  their  existence,  would  be  able  to  trace  back 
their  good  deeds  and  their  evil  ones,  in  their  latest  ramifications,  to  the 
seeds  sown  in  infancy.  It  is  true  that  the  origin,  both  of  physical  and 
moral  diseases,  lies  to  a  great  extent  in  the  innate  dispositions  which 
are  the  heritage  of  parents  and  ancestors,  but  it  depends  upon  early 
care  and  training  whether  these  dispositions  be  developed  or  suppressed. 
Every  single  evil  tendency  can  be  overcome  to  a  certain  degree. 

Nearly  all  mothers,  and  especially  young  ones,  think  that  their  chil- 
dren, so  softly  cradled  in  the  lap  of  love,  are  in  no  way  to  be  pitied, 
that  they  are  protected  from  all  moral  hurt,  as  from  every  breath  of 
cold  air.  And  yet  how  much  harm  is  done  both  to  their  bodies  and 
souls  by  this  very  mother-love  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  knowledge. 

KKRQRS  IK  I*HT8ICAL  TBAIHIKO. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  young  mother,  in  any  class  of  society,  enter 
on  her  educational  office  fully  prepared  for  it,  even  let  us  say  so  far  aa 
the  management  of  health  is  concerned  ?    And  even  if  she  herself  be 
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ihoroQglily  fitted  for  her  work,  can  she  prevent  nurses,  and.  nursery- 
maids,  or  whoever  else  may  assist  her  in  it,  from  committing  a  hundred 
errors  ?  Why  is  it  that  more  than  half  of  mankind  die  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  life,  and  of  these  again  the  greater  number  in  the  first  three 
years?  How  few  children  of  all  ages  are  really  blooming  and  healthy- 
looking,  especially  in  large  towns.  The  little  pale  faces  are  a  heavy 
reproach  to  parents  and  nurses,  and  little  do  these  thoughtless  mothers 
consider  what  a  terrible  responsibility  they  have  undertaken  in  view  of 
the  well-being  of  humanity. 

Here,  for  instance,  ib  a  child  who  can  scarcely  bold  up  its  great  heavy 
head.  When  the  mother  was  at  her  balls  the  nurse  used  to  give  it  de- 
coctions of  milk  and  poppy-heads,  so  that  whilst  it  was  sleeping  soundly 
she  might  keep  a  reudezvoas.  The  water  in  the  little  one's  head  dooms 
it  to  an  early  death,  or — still  worse — to  idiocy  for  life  1  There  again 
is  one  whose  tottering,  uncertain  gait  tells  of  bandy  legs.  Bom  with  a 
scrofulous  tendency,  it  was  set  too  early  on  the  weak  limbs  which  were 
not  able  to  support  it  In  the  thick  waist  and  pale  face  of  another 
child  are  seen  the  results  of  over-feeding,  the  work,  perhaps,  of  a  good- 
natured  nursery-maid  who  was  in  the  habit  of  sharing  her  coffee,  coarse 
bread,  potatoes,  etc.,  with  her  young  charge.  Inflammation  of  the  chest, 
brought  on  during  the  first  months  of  its  life  by  a  draught  when  it  was 
being  washed,  has  developed  in  another  child  the  seeds  of  consump- 
tion. Who  could  enumerate  all  the  seemingly  trifling  causes  which, 
followed  up  by  later  injurious  influences,  destroy  the  health  of  millions? 
And  in  depriving  a  child  of  health  we  deprive  it  also  of  the  power  to 
work  and  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  world.  A  sickly  child  is  always,  and 
indeed  must  be,  a  coddled  and  a  spoilt  one,  and  grows  up  into  a  man 
of  ill-health,  unable  properly  to  maintain  his  family,  or  a  suffering 
housewife  and  mother  who  cannot  fulfill  her  duties. 

Errors  in  Moral  Training, 

But  the  first  pernicious  moral  influences  work  almost  more  terribly. 
The  apparent  passiveness  of  the  young  being  easily  deceives  its  elders 
as  to  its  really  too  ready  susceptibility  to  outward  impressions.  The 
helpless  infant  is  supposed  to  be  insensible  to  disorder,  insobriety,  vul- 
g^ty  or  ugliness  of  surroundings,  while  all  the  time  the  impressions 
are  being  received  which  will  determine  the  points  of  view  from  which 
the  grown  man  or  woman  will  look  out  later  on  the  world. 

Each  one  of  us  is  the  offspring  of  his  age  and  his  nation.  This  means 
to  say :  each  one  bears  the  stamp  of  those  characteristics  of  his  age  and 
nation  amongst  which  he  is  bom :  an^  each  one  reflects  the  influences 
of  his  immediate  and  more  distant  surroundings.  In  this  respect  too 
each  one  is  the  offspring  of  his  family,  of  his  mother,  his  nurse,  his 
nursery,  his  playfellows,  etc.,  for  it  is  in  these  that  his  century  and  his 
nation  are  first  represented  to  him.  The  special  stamp  of  individuality 
which  his  body  and  soul  will  bear  in  later  life  will  be  traceable  to  these 
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first  impressions  which  influenced  the  inborn  dispositions  like  rain  or 
sunshine.  The  boy  who  has  been  reared  in  the  turmoil  of  camp-life  will 
bear  a  different  stamp  of  character  from  one  who  has  grown  up  in  peace- 
ful quiet  amongst  the  flowers  of  a  garden.  The  Spartans  and  Athenians 
grew  up  in  the  self-same  country,  under  the  same  sky — but  how  differ- 
ently did  culture  and  morals  color  their  national  characters.  Culture 
and  morals  are  the  result  of  education— of  that  which  is  bestowed  as 
well  as  of  that  which  goes  on  of  itself. 

There  are  certainly  few  errors  which  have  had  such  a  pernicious  and 
hampering  effect  on  the  development  of  good  in  humanity  as  the  one 
which  treats  children  in  their  earliest  childhood  merely  as  physical  be- 
ings, and  regards  the  soul  at  this  period  as  wholly  unsusceptible  and 
without  requirements.  The  soul,  which  makes  its  existence  unmistak- 
ably known  later,  must  have  grown  out  of  a  former  if  only  a  dormant 
state,  in  which  state  it  must  have  acquired  the  strength  to  manifest 
itself  at  last  openly.  The  soul  then  exists  as  such  already  in  infancy. 
But  in  what  manner  does  it  arrive  at  its  later  development  ?  It  can 
only  be  through  impressions  received  from  outside,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  surroundings.  Body  and  soul  at  the  beginning  of  life  may 
be  said  to  be  (m«,  and  bodily  desires  and  needs  are  seemingly  all  that 
express  themselves.  But  the  foundation  of  these  bodily  desires  is  a 
spiritual  one.  The  organs  must  first  be  strengthened  before  the  soul 
can  make  use  of  them,  but  simultaneously  with  their  development  the 
soul  itself  grows,  and  according  to  the  form  which  these  organs,  whether 
limbs  or  senses,  take  will  be  in  great  measure  the  spiritual  stamp. 
Every  physical  impression  is  at  the  same  time  a  spiritual  one,  and  all 
the  more  lasting  in  proportion  to  the  youth  and  want  of  power  of  resist- 
ance of  the  being  in  question.  The  reason  why  children  so  easily  con- 
tract the  mien,  gestures,  and  habits  of  their  surroundings  is  that  they 
have  no  power  of  resistance — everything  outside  them  is  stronger  than, 
themselves,  and  they  have  to  borrow  from  all  outward  influences  for 
their  own  growth.  Hence  they  are  good,  cheerful  and  contented,  or 
bad,  morose  and  discontented,  just  according  to  their  surroundings. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  for  instance,  to  imagine  that  the  vulgar,  unre- 
fined manners  of  servants  have  no  effect  on  children  in  their  first  two 
or  three  years,  or  even  in  their  first  months.  It  is  evident  that  a  child 
grows  like  its  nurse  from  the  fact  that  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  it 
catches  her  expressions.  The  foundations  of  the  strongest  passions,  fail- 
ings and  vices  may  be  laid  when  the  human  being  is  in  its  earliest  stage, 
a  mere  infant  in  arms.  To  have  been  in  infancy  witness  of  improper 
behavior  may  have  been  the  begianing  of  lusK  Anger  and  lying  most 
children  learn  from  the  servants  of  the  house — if  not  from  their  par- 
ents I  Picking  leads  to  stealing.  Many  a  promising  lad  has  been  led 
on  to  deceit  and  theft  from  no  other  cause  than  that  his  mother  was 
wanting  in  order  and  management,  and  unable  to  teach  him  either  by 
example  or  guidance ;  or  because  she  was  too  weak  to  resist  the  wishes 
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of  her  child ;  he  did  not  kam  to  bear  contradiction  in  childhood,  and  in 
after  years  he  could  not  accustom  himself  to  it 

.  Many  a  conscientious  mother  will  doubtless  smile  to  herself  and 
think :  I  am  not  guilty  of  these  sins.  I  wash  and  dress  my  child  my- 
self, or  am  present  while  it  is  being  done ;  I  have  good  nurses  to  look 
after  it ;  I  feed  it  myself ;  I  play  and  talk  with  it  to  develop  its  little 
mind;  I  do  not  let  it  associate  with  vulgar  people,  and  so  forth.  And 
nevertheless  it  was  the  child  of  a  very  conscientious  and  cultivated 
mother — a  little  girl  of  six  years  old — ^who  was  assaulted  by  a  soldier, 
in  a  public  park,  in  the  coarsest  and  most  improper  manner,  because  it 
hindered  his  tete-orlete  with  the  nurse.  And  eveiy  glance  into  the  world 
reveals  such-like  hideous  pictures.  They  show  that  even  the  best  of 
mothers  cannot  be  too  careful,  can  never  be  over  rich  in  precautions, 
and  that  they  all  need  preparation  for  their  calling. 

Neglect  of  the  Intellect, 

No  less  sure  in  its  vengeance  is  the  early  neglect  of  the  intellect. 
l¥hat  a  multitude  of  '*  confused  heads  "  does  one  see  in  our  days,  per- 
sons incapable  of  mastering  the  wealth  of  ideas  of  the  present  day. 
One  great  cause  of  this  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  meaningless 
playthings  heaped  together  without  the  slightest  order,  with  which  the 
year-old  child  is  set  to  amuse  itself.  For  inward  clearness  proceeds 
from  outward  order.  As  soon  could  the  eyes  of  a  grown  person  take 
in  at  a  glance  all  the' innumerable  objects  of  an  industrial  exhibition, 
as  the  young  uncultivated  eye  of  an  infant  distinguish  from  one  another 
the  shapeless,  generally  broken  objects,  through  which  it  has  to  acquire 
its  first  knowledge.  Yes,  knowledge  1  For  can  the  child  understand 
anything  else  before  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  learned  to  know  form, 
€K>lor,  material,  size,  number,  etc. — that  is  to  say  the  qualities  of  things  ? 
But  this  faculty  of  distinguishing  begins  partly  in  the  earliest  years,  as 
the  child  itself  plainly  manifests ;  it  would  not  otherwise  crow  with  de- 
light when  its  hat  and  cloak  are  produced  to  take  it  out  of  doors,  or  cry 
-when  the  sight  of  bath  and  towel  indicate  to  it  preparations  for  washing. 

No  one  would  dream  of  expecting  a  child  of  six  or  seven  years  old,, 
because  it  had  been  supplied  with  the  necessary  materials, — ^paper,  ink, 
books,  etc.,  to  learn  to  read  and  write  by  itself  without  instruction,  and 
how  should  an  infant^  up  to  its  third  year,  learn  without  assistance  to 
distinguish  all  the  many  different  things  which  surround  it,  and  their 
qualities,  in  the  clear  manner  which  is  necessary  to  develop  in  it  clear 
perception  ?  Without  the  proper  materials  and  without  help,  it  will 
also  learn  badly  what  it  has  to  know  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  later 
school  instruction. 

It  is  through  the  senses  that  the  young  being  takes  in  the  first  nour- 
ishment for  the  faintly  glimmering  spark  of  the  soul. 

As  physical  nourishment,  and  especially  that  given  in  early  years,  ia 

by  no  means  a  matter  of  indifference  as  regards  the  growth  of  the  body» 
8 
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60  it  cannot  be  considered  immaterial  what  kind  of  spiritoal  food  is 
afforded  at  this  early  period.  The  development  of  the  soul  does  not 
depend  merely  on  the  fact  of  the  limbs,  senses,  and  organs,  being 
formed — it  depends  also  on  how  they  are  formed. 

As  eagerly  as  the  babe  at  the  breast  sucks  in  its  mother's  milk,  so  do 
the  senses  (eyes  and  ears  above  all)  suck  in  the  nourishment  of  the  soul. 
Frbbel  calls  this  spiritual  sucking  in  "etn  Augen"  because  the  eye  is 
specially  active  in  the  process.  In  this  first  period  of  existence  when  the 
child  is  a  sucking-babe,  receptiveness  is  the  dominant  faculty.  Just  as 
the  bees  gather  from  thousands  of  flowers  the  stores  with  which  they  pre- 
pare their  honey,  so  from  the  outer  world  the  child^s  soul  collects  a 
store  of  images  which  must  stamp  themselves  upon  it,  and  grow  into 
ideas,  before  the  first  signs  of  spontaneous  mental  activity  can  show 
themselves  outwardly.  Up  to  this  point  .the  forces  of  the  soul  work 
only  inwardly  and  invisibly,  like  the  seed  of  a  plant  before  it  has  begun 
to  sprout  And  as  seeds  will  wither  and  come  to  nothing  if  they  be 
not  watered  and  tended,  so  will  mental  faculties  if  proper  care  be  de- 
nied them.  And  in  what  else  can  this  first  fostering  of  the  infant  soul 
consist  than  in  surrounding  it  with  influences  and  images  of  beauty, 
truth  and  morality  ?  These  are  the  three  objects  of  human,  and  there- 
fore also  of  infant,  development. 

BEQI7ISITB8  FOR  HSALTHT  MENTAL  OSOWTH. 

The  first  requisite  then  is  to  discoyer  the  rigfit  method  by  which 
children  should  take  in  knowledge  before  the  period  in  which  the  under- 
standing begins  to  work.  Because  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that 
ihQ  feelers  of  the  infant  soul  take  in  all  the  nourishment  necessary  to  it, 
just  as  the  instinct  of  the  young  animal  leads  it  to  its  proper  food,  no 
external  care  has  been  considered  necessary.  But  no  more  than  a  young 
animal  could  satisfy  its  hunger  in  a  sandy  desert,  can  the  instinct  of 
the  child's  soul  still  its  cravings  where  the  surroundings  offer  nothing 
that  it  can  make  use  of.  But  it  may  be  asked,  do  not  nature  and  the 
outward  world  present  everywhere  forms,  colors,  sounds,  and  materials, 
which  may  serve  as  pictures  for  the  child's  inner  world?  No  doubt 
they  do,  but  in  a  scattered  form,  not  collected  together  and  arranged 
in  such  manner  that  they  can  be  taken  in  by  the  eye  that  has  as  yet 
seen  nothing,  the  ear  that  has  heard  nothing — ^not  in  the  simple  and 
elementary  form  required  by  the  unpracticed  eye.  Can  a  child's  eye 
in  its  earliest  years  take  in  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  with  its  thousand 
different  features  and  gradations,  even  when  it  is  represented  on  a 
small  scale  in  a  picture  ?  Or  can  a  child's  ear  convey  a  Beethoven  sym- 
phony, even  as  a  general  impression  only,  to  the  soul  ?  Impossible  I 
For  the  organs  have  not  yet  the  necessary  strength  for  sustaining  such 
complicated  images,  nor  the  soul  the  capacity  for  grasping  them.  In- 
fluences and  attractions  of  undue  magnitude  and  power  weaken  the 
young  organs,  and  leave  the  soul  wholly  indifferent,  because  untouched. 
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As  nature  has  prepared  for  the  child  its  fit  bodily  food  in  its  mother's 
milk,  so  must  the  mind  of  the  mother  prepare  the  food  for  her  child's 
son!  by  placing  all  the  widely,  scattered  natural  objects  in  sach  manner 
before  its  senses  that  the  feelers,  which  these  put  out,  ]uay  be  able  to 
find  and  take  hold  of  the  right  materials.  And  further,  by  removing 
from  its  surroundings  whatever  may  influence  perniciously  the  germinat- 
ing souL 

The  mother  has  to  paint  the  great  pictures  of  nature  and  reality  in 
miniature,  to  separate  single  objects,  to  select  and  dress  up^  so  as  to 
produce  symbols  of  beauty,  truth,  and  morality  adapted  to  infant  com- 
prehension. To  determine  these  symbols  for  the  earliest  stage  of  de- 
velopment is  an  art,  and  a  difficult  art;  it  involves  a  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  of  physiology  and  psychology :  how  shall  mothers,  all 
mothers,  attain  to  it? 

The  maternal  instinct,  maternal  love,  is,  indeed,  a  magic  power  en- 
abling the  simplest  women  often  to  work  wonders ;  and  without  this 
wonder  of  love  humanity  would  hardly  have  developed  itself  in  its  in- 
fancy. But  at  the  same  time  every  mother  is  not  capable  of  finding 
oat  for  herself  what  her  child's  soul  requires,  in  order  that  none  of  its 
faculties  may  be  arrested,  but  all  brought  to  their  full  development. 

It  is  always  individuals  who  find  out  what  all  need.  For  all  its  ne- 
cessities-mankind has  had  its  discoverers,  its  inventors,  its  geniuses,*  who 
have  satisfied  each  want  in  turn,  and  who,  as  missionaries  of  God,  have 
reformed  and  beautified  human  existence  and  quenched  the  thirst  of 
the  human  soul  after  truth. 

Frobel  has  fulfilled  the  mission  of  satisfying  the  need  and  higher  de- 
mands of  childhood,  arising  out  of  the  new  stage  of  human  develop- 
ment, and  of  furnishing  mothers  with  the  symbols  by  means  of  which, 
as  by  the  leading-sti-ing  of  truth,  they  may  lead  young  souls  through 
the  first  labyrinth  of  life.  His  mind  it  was  that  selected  and  arranged 
materials,  forms,  colors  and  sounds  with  elementary  simplicity,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  might  penetrate  the  child's  soul  without  dis- 
turbing the  stillness  of  its  budding  life,  without  awakening  it  suddenly 
or  artificially,  and  at  the  same  time  without  letting  the  glimmering 
spark  of  the  soul  be  stifled  in  the  ashes  of  materialism.  Frobel  found 
out  the  certain  rule  by  which  the  mother  mhj  be  safely  and  freely 
guided  in  her  search  for  the  right  method  of  tending  the  human  plant 
entrusted  to  her. 

But  what  is  this  right  method  ?  Is  everything  to  be  prepared  for  the 
germinating  infant  mind,  everything  weighed  out,  all  exertion  spared 
it,  and  is  it  simply  to  rest  in  its  passivity,  as  on  its  mother's  breast  ? 
Yes,  at  the  beginning  of  its  existence  the  world  of  its  surroundings 
must  be  adapted,  arranged  and  modeled  according  to  its  needs,  as  its 
cradle  and  clothing  are  prepared  for  its  body,  because  the  sucking  babe 
mitst  first  suck,  t.  e.,  take  in,  and  can  as  yet  procure  nothing  for  itself. 
But  let  only  a  few  months  go  by,  and  it  will  begin  to  stretch  out  its 
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hands  eagerly  as  if  to  lay  claim  to  its  share  of  the  world.  Frobel  says 
that  the  first  grasping  of  childish  hands  is  a  sign  of  mental  awakening. 
With  the  hands  man  begins  to  take  possession  of  the  material  good 
things  of  the  world,  till  the  mind  in  its  fashion  begins  -  also  to  ^rasp. 
It  is  only  by  appropriation  that  a  human  being  can  place  himself  in 
relation  or  connect  himself  with  the  ootward  world,  but  appropriation 
must  be  followed  by  action,  as  duties  come  with  rights.  The  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  child,  which  is  the  beginning  of  future  labors, 
begins  alrea<fy  in  the  earliest  months.  It  shows  itself  in  the  first  grasp- 
ing with  the  bands  ;  but  instead  of  encouraging  and  assisting  this  prac- 
tice, whereby  a  sense  of  space  and  distance  is  deyeloped,  people  too 
often  hinder  it  by  handing  to  the  child  or  taking  away  from  it  the 
object  which  it  grasped  at  with  its  little  hands  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing it  by  touch. 

Child's,  Instinct  to  Play. 

Constant  stimulus  to  spontaneous  action  is  the  first  principle  of 
Frobel's  educational  method.  He  says :  ''  The  beginning  of  a  child's 
activity  is  the  conversion  of  the  outward  into  the  inward ; " — L  e,,  tak- 
ing in  outward  things  as  impressions — '*  In  order  afterwards  to  make 
the  inward  again  outward ; " — or  in  other  words,  to  work  up  into  ideas 
and  thoughts  the  impressions  taken  in,  and  ^ve  them  out  again  in 
words4Uid  actions.  In  his  *'  Sunday  papers  "  he  says :  *'  Taking  in  and 
living  oti<  is  a  fundamental  necessity  of  child-nature,  as  indeed  of 
humanity  in  general.  The  earthly  destination  of  mankind  is,  by  careful 
assimilation  of  the  outer  world,  by  the  forming  of  his  nature,  by  the 
expression  of  his  inner  life  outside  himself,  and  by  careful  comparison 
of  this  inner  life  with  outward  life,  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  their 
oneness,  to  the  knowledge  of  what  life  consists  in,  and  to  a  faithful 
living  up  to  its  demands." 

But  suppose  the  right  kind  of  surrounding  to  have  been  prepared  for 
a  child,  so  that  it  is  able  to  take  in  images  of  beauty,  truth  and 
morality,  how  is  it  to  "  live  out "  that  which  it  has  taken  in  ?  How  is  it 
to  become  spontaneously  active?  In  what  form  is  it  to  express  its  indi- 
vidual nature  ?  It  must  live  out  the  self,  the  inner  being,  which  nature 
has  bestowed  on  it,  in  that  manner,  in  that  form,  which  its  childish 
instinct  prescribes  to  it,  viz.,  in  play. 

Flay  is  free  activity,  engendered  by  happiness  and  well-being.  To 
develop  itself  is  happiness  and  well-being  to  a  child  so  long  as  the  pro- 
cess is  in  accordance  with  nature ;  in  order  that  it  may  develop  itself 
the  child  plays  in  happy  unconsciousness — for  it  knows  nothing  of  the 
object  of  its  activity.  «•  Play  is  the  first  poetry  of  the  child,"  says  J. 
Paul,  but  play  means  also  its  first  deeds,  which  are  the  expression  of 
human  nature,  of  human  life.  It  is  the  preparatory  exercise  for  this 
life.  The  child  begins  its  existence,  after  the  first  months  of  mere 
taking  in,  by  handling,  producing  and  transforming :  for  to  transform 
the  world  is  the  business  of  humanity. 
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When  a  child  of  but  a  few  months  old  applies  its  whole  strength  to 
thumping  on  the  table  with  some  object  or  other,  or  to  flinging  it  over 
and  over  again  on  the  ground,  or  from  its  mother's  arms  opens  and 
shuts  the  door,  etc.,  it  is  exercising  its  young  forces,  and  it  derives 
pleasure  from  so  doing — it  may  be  said  to  be  playing — though  as  yet 
without  conscious  end  and  without  manifestation  of  its  individual 
nature.  When  at  a  somewhat  later  age,  while  playing  with  its  doll  it 
imitates  all  that  happens  to  itself,  the  way  in  which  it  is  washed,  or 
dressed,  etc.,  or  whatever  it  sees  going  on  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  work- 
shop, in  the  garden,  in  the  street^  the  instinct  of  imitation  is  developing 
its  ideas,  and  stimulating  it  to  ever  new  dramatic  representations  from 
the  life  of  grown  people,  and  the  young  mind  is  now  exercising  its  forces. 
But  thiB  activity  is  still  so  to  say  universal^  in  so  far  as  the  child  only 
gives  back  universal  impressions  made  on  it,  without  its  individual 
stamps  standing  out  distinctly — though  at  the  same  time  difference  of 
disposition  may  already  distinguish  the  boy  from  the  girl,  the  sanguine 
temperament  from  the  phlegmatic,  and  various  features  show  individu- 
ality of  character.  It  is  only  specially-gifted  children  and  artistic  or 
scientific  geniuses  of  the  future  whose  individual  endowments  are  often 
strongly  pronounced  at  the  earliest  age,  even  though  all  musical  com- 
posers do  not,  like  the  little  Mozart,  compose  sonatas  at  six  years  old. 

Doing  and  handling  alone  are  not  enough  to  cause  the  indif  idtlality 
of  a  child,  the  kernel  of  its  personality,  the  Divine  thought  in  it  to  blos- 
som forth — for  this,  actual  production  and  creation  are  necessary.  It 
is  in  the  works  of  its  hands  that  the  sig^s  must  be  sought  which  will 
point  to  the  special  vocation  it  is  destined  for. 

The  degree  of  practical  skill  of  which  little  child-hands  are  capable 
is  shown  by  many  an  industry  in  which  child  labor  is  misused,  for  it 
is  employed  like  a  machine,  always  in  one  direction  only.  But  the 
child's  mind  can  only  produce  in  the  joyousuess  of  play,  with  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  desired  end  to  be  attained,  of  an  awakened  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful to  be  satisfied,  or  contentment  of  one  kind  or  another,  to  be 
reached  as  the  result  of  its  endeavors.  With  such  an*  aim  the  healthy 
child  will  spare  itself  no  trouble,  no  exertion — indeed,  without  any 
definite  aim  it  delights  in  exhausting  itself  with  activity ;  its  nature 
impels  it  to  do  so,  for  it  is  created  for  labor.  But  it  must  also  become 
artist  L  «.',  it  must  originate  within  the  limits  of  its  own  small  powers, 
if  the  flower  of  its  individuality  is  to  unfold.  For  this  purpose  the 
ordinary,  imitative,  aimless  play  is  not  sufficient ;  its  efforts  require  the 
guiding  and  determining  of  suitable  materials. 

How  eagerly  do  children  long  and  beg  for  the  participation  of  their 
elders  in  their  play — ^for  their  guidance  and  direction ;  with  what  zeal 
do  they  collect  all  available  materials  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their 
little  ideas.  But  grown-up  people,  when  they  do  join  in  the  amuse* 
ments  of  children,  understand  but  imperfectly  how  to  be  wise  leaders, 
and  the  materials  at  hand  are  seldom  suitable.    Chance-found  material 
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is  generally  too  rough  to  be  worked  npon ;  and  finished  objects  leave 
nothing  over  to  be  done.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  childish 
fancy  prefers  an  unfinished  article  to  a  finished  one,  a  bit  of  wood  to  a 
doll,  because  it  can  do  something  more  to  it ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  the  continually  increasing  wealth  and  perfection  of  toys  only 
serve  to  produce  dullness  in  children,  or  destructiveness  as  the  only  form 
of  activity  left  to  them,  or,  at  any  rate,  satiety,  weariness,  and  a  fatal 
love  of  distraction  which  causes  a  constant  craving  for  change,  while, 
amid  all  this  superfluity  of  diversion,  the  inactivity  of  the  powers  makes 
any  real  satisfaction  an  impossibility. 

Frobel,  when  a  little  boy,  tried  once  very  hard  with  the  material  that 
he  had  collected — stones,  boards,  and  splints — to  build  a  model  of  the 
Gothic  church  of  his  village,  but,  after  long  fruitless  struggles,  he  threw 
up  his  work  in  childish  rage.  This  incident,  however,  gave  birth  to 
the  later  thought  that  children  have  need  of  prepared  material  and 
guidance,  even  for  the  exercises  they  carry  on  in  play,  in  order  that  the 
real  meaning  and  object  of  play  may  be  fulfilled.  His  own  childish 
games  in  his  father's  garden  were  the  foundation  of  his  **  means  of 
employment  during  the  first  childhood,"  which  are  applied  in  his 
Kindergarten. 

ULTIJCATB  PURPOSE  OF  PLATTHIK08. 

The  purpose  of  the  playthings,  which  he  has  devised,  is  to  facilitate 
from  the  very  first  months  the  perception  of  outward  objects ;  by  the 
simplicity,  the  method,  and  above  all,  the  fitness  of  the  things  set  * 
before  the  child,  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to  take  in  form,  size,  num- 
ber, color,  sound,  etc.,  and  by  their  definiteness,  serial  order,  and  con- 
nection, to  produce  clear  and  distinct  impressions  which  shall  correa- 
pond  to  the  first  budding  powers  of  comprehension.  They  serve,  also, 
to  assist  the  development  of  the  senses  and  organs  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner, viz.,  through  the  own  action  of  the  child,  so  that  it  may  be  rendered 
capable  of  living  out  its  innerself  in  accordance  with  its  individual  en- 
dowments, and  of  recognizing  itself  in  its  works,  as  works  of  art  reflect 
the  soul  of  the  artist. 

Through  Frobel  the  childish  instinct  of  play  has  been  converted  into 
conscious  action.  He  perceived  the  end  which  nature  intended  to  reach 
by  its  means ;  saw  the  analogy  between  the  process  of  development  in 
early  childhood  and  the  evolutionary  development  of  humanity,  and  was 
able,  by  a  penetrating  glance  at  the  relations  of  these  two  processes  to 
one  another,  to  discover  the  true  method  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
impulse  of  culture  which  is  innate  in  man,  and  through  which  he  has 
been  led  to  the  development  of  himself  and  his  world. 

It  has  been  well  said :  <*  Genius  brings  with  it  its  own  path,  the  gifted 
nature  reaches  its  goal."  Providence,  it  is  true,  allows  those  chosen  by 
it  for  great  tasks  to  select  for  themselves  the  means  of  their  fulfillment ; 
but  who  can  say  how  much  labor,  how  many  fruitless  struggles,  how 
many  tears  of  despair  might  have  been  saved  them  ?  Or  how  much 
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greater  their  services,  how  much  wider  their  hearts  might  have  been  ? 
Many,  no  doubt,  would  say  that  it  is  just  these  tears,  and  struggles,  and 
agonies  of  despair,  which  develop  genius  or  character ; — and  certainly  a 
man  has  always  to  thank  his  own  endeavors  which  developed  his 
faculties,  for  his  greatness.  But  the  point  in  question  is  to  direct  these 
exertions  to  the  right  end  and  enable  them  to  reach  it,  and,  above  all, 
to  recognize  endowments  betimes.  If  a  person  gifted  with  a  fine  voice 
does  not  sing,  he  or  she  cannot  become  a  singer ;  and  if  Thorwaldsen 
and  Humboldt,  like  Casper  Hauser,  had  been  confined  for  fifteen  years 
in  a  dark  cellar  where  they  could  see  and  hear  and  do  nothing,  their 
genius  would  never  have  unfolded  itself.  But  who  could  count  the 
fast-bound  gifts  and  powers  which  fall  like  unripe  fruit  from  the  tree 
of  humanity,  because  no  school  was  at  hand  for  their  development, 
because  the  soul  was  not  loosed  from  its  darkness?  The  number  of 
geniuses  will  not  be  less  because  their  crowns  of  thorns  are  exchanged 
for  crowns  of  roses,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  multiply  beyond  all  power 
of  calculation  when  the  faculties  have  room  ^ven  them  for  joyous  work 
and  effort,  and  when,  through  wise  guidance,  the  vocation  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  made  plain  to  him  when  still  a  child,  and  the  shortest  way  to 
its  fulfillment  pointed  out. 

All  Sysiphus  labor  should  be  spared,  especially  in  childhood,  which 
should  be,  before  all  things,  a  time  of  happiness ;  and  the  way  to  make 
it  so  is  by  encouraging  natural  activity,  by  setting  free  the  imprisoned 
forces,  and  by  enabling  children  to  live  in  accordance  with  their  needs, 
to  collect  experiences,  and  td  learn  for  themselves  without  school  disci- 
pline. The  creative  spirit  must  be  allowed  to  work  in  them,  that  thus 
the  rising  generation  may  be  saved  from  the  demon  of  excitement-seek- 
ing, which  is  ruining  morality  in  our  days.  Action,  in  the  form  of 
play,  must  supply  the  elements  of  all  knowledge  and  practice,  so  that 
unity  and  connection  may  pervade  the  whole  culture.  The  child  should 
come  to  school  ready  equipped  with  all  the  fundamental  conditions 
necessary  for  true  learning ;  and  these  are :  to  be  able  to  see  with  one's 
own  eyes ;  to  hear  with  one's  own  ears ;  to  possess  the  power  of  observ- 
ing and  attending ;  to  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge ;  to  be  able  rightly 
to  perceive  and  disting^h  the  different  surrounding  objects,  and  to  be 
able,  through  construction  in  childish  fashion,  to  give  outward  expres- 
sion to  the  inward  self. 

Morality  and  virtue  must  be  learned  through  doing  and  practicing ; 
words  alone  will  never  teach  them.  It  is  only  by  action  that  the  will 
is  strengthened  and  the  capacity  for  great  and  good  deeds  ripened. 
And,  for  this  purpose,  children  will  seldom  find  so  fit  a  field  as  the 
Kindergarten  presents  to  them.  No  age  ever  called  for  such  a  throng 
of  action  as  does  ours  I  The  industrial  works  of  our  day  are  gigantic 
as  the  pyramids  of  Egypt ;  but,  instead  of  centuries,  like  the  latter, 
they  require  only  days  for  their  completion,  and  the  outward  world  is 
being  reconstructed  with  astounding  rapidity. 
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But  all  the  slower,  alas,  does  the  moral  reconstraction  go  forward ! 
What  force  shall  be  mighty  enough  to  rival,  in  this  field,  the  wonders 
of  industry  ?  Is  there  a  higher  force  than  love,  which,  in  its  divine 
nature,  created  the  world  ?  And  what  love  is  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  mother?  The  Divine  spark  of  love  in  the  human  breast  never 
bums  with  a  purer  and  a  holier  fire  than  on  the  sacrificial  altar  of  the 
mother's  heart,  which  the  ashes  of  a  ruined  world  would  not  suffice  to 
quench.  Shall  not  this  force,  then,  be  mighty  enough  to  contribute  to 
the  purifying  and  sanctifying  of  human  society  in  an  age  when  a  new 
phoenix  is  striving  to  rise  from  the  ashes  of  centuries? 

It  is  not  enough  that  saving  ideas  shoirld  be  carried  about  in  the 
world ;  there  must  also  be  the  necessary  devotion,  the  good-will,  the 
endurance,  the  power  of  self-sacrifice,  to  carxy  them  out.  The  male 
genius  of  humanity  begets  the  ideas  of  which  each  century  has  need ; 
the  female  genius  has  to  work  them  out. 

The  genius  of  mankind  is  two-sexed,  but  a  long  period  has' gone  by 
during  which  the  world  has  received  its  stamp  from  the  male  half  only, 
and  the  result  is  that  many  fields  are  barren,  large  tracts  parched  and 
arid.  The  dews  of  emotion  and  love  can  alone  refructify  them.  A  cry 
is  going  up  on  all  sides  calling  to  the  slumbering  second  genius  of 
humanity  to  awake,  and  appealing  to  the  ^*  love  force"  of  woman  for 
redeeming  works.  The  cry  of  the  children  calls  to  the  hearts  of  moth- 
ers that  here  is  the  material  out  of  which  they  may  build  up  a  new 
generation  which  shall  impart  the  spirit  of  moral  greatness  and  dignity 
to  the  beautified  outward  world,  so  that  the  body  may  not  remain  with- 
out a  soul.  A  new  key  has  been  found  to  unlock  the  nature  of  the 
child,  a  new  alphabet  is  ready  wherewith  to  decipher  its  secrets — will 
not  the  mothers  of  our  day  snatch  gladly  at  this  key,  and  eagerly  study 
this  new  book  for  mothers  ?  And  will  not  the  young  women  too  who 
are  not  yet  mothers,  joyfully  undertake  the  sacred  office  of  educators  of 
childhood  to  which  Frobel  calls  them  ? 
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Y.   OBNEBAL  IDEAS. — FECULIABITIB8   OF  METHOD. 

We  have  attempted  so  far  to  draw  oat  more  fully  and  to  make 
nniversally  oomprehenBible  the  following  general  ideas  of  FrobeL 

1.  The  destiny  of  a  child  is,  to  be  the  child  of  nature,  the  child  of 
hamanity,  and  the  child  of  God. 

Or,  the  human  being  as  a  product  of  the  earth  belongs  to  the 
material  physical  world,  and  is  of  necessity  subject  to  the  laws  of  this 
world ;  as  a  personality  he  comes  out  of  the  range  of  these  laws  and 
stands  as  man  on  the  higher  ground  of  self-knowledge  and  freedom ; 
and  lastly,  through  right  development  and  a  life  in  harmony  with  it, 
be  attains  to  the  still  higher  spiritual  community  of  universal  humanity 
in  which  the  divine  spcu'k  of  the  human  soul  begins  to  shine,  and  he 
enters  into  relation  with  the  world  outside  the  limits  of  earth,  and  with 
the  source  of  all  things. 

2.  In  the  utterances  of  the  child,  which  are  the  mirror  of  its  nature, 
we  recognize  on  a  small  scale  the  development  of  humanity  in  its  infancy. 

Or  in  other  words,  the  individual  will  always  reflect  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  race,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  analogy  between  the  historical 
epochs  in  the  world's  progress,  and  the  universal  stages  in  Ihe  life  of 
childhood. 

8.  The  education  of  children  requires :  consideration  of  human  nature 
in  general,  which  changes  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  race; 
consideration  of  the  age  in  which  they  are  living ;  of  the  personality  of 
each  individual  character ;  and  lastly  of  the  law  of  development,  which 
as  regards  the  spiritual  nature  is  "  a  higher  outcome  of  the  general  law 
of  development  of  the  universe." 

4.  The  first  period  of  childhood — as  being  the  most  important  with 
regard  to  human  development  in  general — ^is  not  yet  sufficiently  con- 
sidered and  cared  for ;  the  first  needs  of  the  soul  are  almost  entirely  dis- 
regarded ;  Frobel  offers  the  means  by  which  the  female  sex  may  be 
more  adequately  prepared  for  its  vocation  as  the  first  educators  of 
childhood. 

These  fundamental  ideas  must  be  accepted  before  Frobel's  method 
and  means  of  education  can  be  understood  and  appreciated  in  their 
full  significance.  In  their  general  acceptation  these  ideas  have  un- 
doubtedly been  more  or  less  expressed  in  different  ages  and  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  every  thoughtful  educationalist  has  more  or  less 
recognized  them.  But  in  the  relation  which  Frobel  gives  them,  and 
the  application  discovered  for  them  by  him,  they  are  new. 

An  idea  is  never  realized  by  one  human  mind,  or  even  by  one  gen- 
eration ;  it  is  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  great  Ruler  who  sends  these 
ideas  to  the  earth,  these  sparks  from  the  eternal  altar  of  truth,  that 
they  should  go  on  ripening  for  centuries  before  they  are  allowed  to 
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bear  fruit  Every  new  truth,  which  has  become  a  reality,  has  had 
behind  it  a  host  of  zealous  spirits,  who  have  been  compelled  to  fight 
for  it  and  force  open  a  way,  may  be  at  the  peril  of  their  lives,  before 
it  could  make  its  entry  into  the  region  of  reality.  And  often  it  hap- 
pens that  the  man  or  woman  in  whose  mind  the  light  of  a  new  truth 
first  kindled  remains  forever  unknown. 

Before  a  new  idea  assumes  an  established  form  it  must  have  been 
thought  out  again  and  again  by  the  various  successors  of  its  first  pio- 
neer, each  one  of  whom  will  have  something  to  contribute  to  what  has 
been  already  conceded — not  merely  an  amendment  here  or  there,  but  a 
new  thought  which  will  alter,  or  give  a  fresh  basis  to  the  entire  scheme. 
And  this  is  essentially  the  work  of  genius — ^the  fire  in  which  every 
spark  of  truth  is  kindled.  If  a  new  tiiought  is  to  be  fused  into  any 
scheme  that  has  been  already  ripening  for  some  time,  the  whole  ground 
which  has  been  gone  over  and  gained  from  the  birth  of  the  scheme 
down  to  its  present  stage  must  be  contemplated  anew  from  an  inde- 
pendent stand-point.  Every  man  of  science  who  contributes  something 
new  to  his  special  branch  must  be  well  up  in  all  that  has  been  done 
before  his  time;  he  must  reckon  up  again  the  whole  sum  of  results 
already  gained  if  he  has  received  a  fresh  amount  to  be  added  to  it. 
What  but  the  intuitive  power  of  genius  would  be  equal  to  such  a  task  ? 

In  the  field  of  education  the  same  truth  holds  good :  Frobers  idea  of 
<*  human  education  conducted  according  to  an  infallible  method "  had 
been  groped  after,  worked  at,  nourished  and  fostered  for  centuries  by 
minds  kindred  to  his  own,  until  at  last  it  was  able  to  be  formulated 
and  expressed  with  some  sort  of  clearness. 

Method  or  Plan  of  Work, 

The  pith  of  the  educational  theory  in  question  may  be  summed  up 
in  few  words,  as  follows : — there  must  be  a  methodical  and  systematic 
plan,  according  to  which  every  healthily  bom  human  being  (relatively 
speaking!)  can  be  in  such  manner  surrounded  and  guided  that  his 
inborn  faculties  and  powers  may  be  sure  of  complete  development. 

Before  the  theory  in  question,  together  with  what  Frobel  has  done 
towards  carrying  it  out,  can  be  clearly  expounded,  it  is  necessary  to 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is  meant  by  method,  and  to  dis- 
tinguish rightly  between  an  educational  and  instructional  method. 

There  ai'e  many  people  who  while  allowing  that  instrtiction  should  be 
imparted  methodically  to  children  at  quite  an  early  age,  nevertheless 
think  it  foolish  and  unpractical  to  di-eam  of  educating  a  child  according 
to  a  method  from  the  beginning  of  its  existence.  They  think  that  free 
spontaneous  development,  the  growth  of  individuality,  would  be  hin- 
dered thereby. 

The  idea  of  method  in  its  general  signification  may  be  defined  as 
follows :  A  systematic  plan,  that  is  to  say  a  plan  which  could  not  be 
any  other  than  what  it  is,  and  such  as  after  repeated  experiences  it  has 
become,  for  reaching  any  given  end  in  the  easiest  and  best  possible 
way.    Or  the  following  of  definite  rules  to  attain  an  object  in  view. 
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III  all  and  everything  that  has  to  be  accomplished  there  must  be  one 
'way  which  leads  more  directly  than  any  other  to  the  wished-for  goal. 
When  once  this  most  direct  way  to  any  given  end  has  been  established, 
each  one  has  but  to  follow  it :  that  is  to  say,  to  apply  certain  fixed 
rales  which  have  resulted  from  experience ;  and  it  is  in  this  application 
of  fixed  rules  th^t  method  consists.  This  is  true  of  all  work  without 
exception — ^the  least  as  well  as  the  greatest 

No  art,  not  even  that  of  cooking,  can  be  carried  on  without  such  a 
system  of  rules.  Suppose  a  cook,  for  instance,  were  to  put  together 
the  ingredients  of  her  dough  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  without  regard 
to  weight,  and  to  bake  them  without  first  mixing  and  stirring  them, 
the  bread  would  not  turn  out  well.  And  what  applies  to  industrial  pro- 
cesses applies  equally  to  artistic  and  mental  work.  Poetry  cannot  dis- 
pense with  metre  and  the  laws  of  versification ;  musical  compositions 
must  be  based  on  the  laws  of  harmony. 

Even  when  people  write  poetry  without  any  knowledge  of  metrical 
rules,  they  nevertheless  unconsciously  apply  these  rules ;  their  composi- 
tions could  not  be  called  poetry  if  a  definite  plan  of  syllables  did  not 
produce  rhythm.  In  the  same  way,  people  gifted  with  musical  talent  do 
not  need  to  have  learned  the  laws  of  haimony,  in  order  to  apply  them 
in  musical  improvising.  But  without  that  unconscious  application, 
only  discordance  would  be  the  result,  and  never  a  complete  tune. 

This  unconscious  and  intuitive  application  of  every  kind  of  laws 
proves  that  the  foundation  of  all  systems  lies  in  human  nature  itself — 
is  an  innate  faculty.  If  this  were  not  the  case  no  amount  of  experience 
would  enable  man  to  comprehend  the  laws  outside  himself,  either  in 
nature  or  in  human  work. 

The  imparting  of  knowledge  according  to  some  such  a  plan  of  laws 
is  called  methodical  instruction.  Nothing  can  be  called  real  instruction 
which  does  not  proceed  according  to  a  method,  and  no  one  will  have  a 
word  to  say  against  instruction  being  methodical.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  language  cannot  be  thoroughly  learned  without  a  granunai*  which 
sets  before  the  pupil  the  rules  or  laws  of  the  language. 

Instruction,  or  teaching,  as  such,  has  to  do  with  the  powers  of  appre- 
hension, the  understanding  of  the  pupil,  and,  in  addition  to  the  impart- 
ing of  positive  .knowledge,  aims  at  exercising  and  developing  the  power 
of  thought  The  laws  of  instructional  methods  must  therefore  corres- 
pond to  the  laws  of  human  thought  In  what  do  these  laws  of  human 
thought  consist? 

Let  us  be  permitted  to  give  here  a  few  rapid  indications  which  are 
necessary  to  the  clear  exposition  of  our  subject.  A  psychological 
treatment  of  it  would  be  out  of  place.  These  indications,  moreover, 
will  not  be  given  in  accordance  with  the  numerous  definitions  of  philo- 
sophical authorities,  but  only  in  the  sense  in  which  inward  and  out- 
ward observation  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  every  sound  human  in« 
teUect^  and  in  which  they  Ue  at  the  bottom  of  Frobel's  views. 
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Frabd's  Law  of  OppotiteM  and  their  Reconcilement, 

What,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  reflection  ?  The 
systematic  process,  as  it  is  the  same  for  all  minds. 

Every  thought  must  relate  to  somethi|)g  that  we  know,  and  first  of 
all  to  visible  objects ;  we  must  have  an  object  of  thought.  This  object 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  taken  in  by  the  senses  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  it  is  gained,  as  of  a  foreign  plant  that  has  been  seen 
superficially  ip  a  picture,  without  the  details  of  leaves,  blossoms,  sta- 
meng,  etc  Jt  must  be  observed  and  studied  in  all  its  parts  and  details. 
If  we  want  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  plant  we 
must  compare  all  its  properties  with  those  of  plants  known  to  us. 
When  the  properties  or  qualities  of  different  objects  are  all  exactly  the 
same  we  cannot  compare  them;  if  there  is  to  be  comparison,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  difference — but  difference,  side-by-side 
with  similarity.  The  qualities  which  are  similar  will  be  the  universal 
ones,  which  everything  possesses,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  etc.,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  different,  or 
contrasting  qualities,  will  consist  in  variations  of  the  universal  ones  of 
form,  size,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  round  and  St^uare,  great  and  little,  hard 
and  soft,  etc.  Such  differences  in  properties  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  are  called  opposites. 

All  such  opposites,  however,  are  xat  the  same  time  connected  and 
bound  together.  The  greatest  size  that  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  is 
connected  with  the  smallest  by  all  the  different  sizes  that  lie  between ; 
the  darkest  color  with  all  the  lightest  by  all  the  intermediate  shades ; 
from  an  angular  shape  one  can  gradually  go  over  to  a  round  one  through 
a  series  of  modifications  of  form ;  and  from  hard  to  soft  through  all  the 
different  gradations.  Not  that  one  and  the  same  object  can  ever  be 
both  hard  or  soft,  dark  or  light,  great  or  little,  but  the  collective  qual- 
ities of  all  existing  objects  go  over  from  their  superlative  on  the  one 
side  to  their  superlative  on  the  other,  hardest  to  softest,  darkest  to 
lightest,  and  so  on. 

The  gradations  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  etc.,  which  lie 
between  the  opposites,  are  the  connecting  links,  or,  as  Frobel  puts  it^ 
'*  the  means  of  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (and  Frobel's  system  can- 
not be  rightly  understood  unless  this  principle,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  be  acknowledged).  This  "reconciliation"  is  effected  through 
affinity  of  qualities.  Black  and  white  are  not  alike,  but  opposite ;  the 
darkest  red,  however,  is  in  affinity  with  black,  as  the  lightest  red  is 
with  white,  and  all  the  different  gradations  of  red  connect  together  the 
opposites,  black  and  white. 

Now  any  one  who  has  compared  an  unknown  plant  with  known 
ones,  in  all  the  details  of  its  different  parts — leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc.,  is 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  it,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  known  genus  of  plants,  and  what  is 
its  species.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  thought  is  as  follows :  percep- 
tion, observation,  comparison,  judgment  and  conclusion. 
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HOMES  AS  THET  ABE,   AND  THBIB  IMFHOVEMENT. 

When  we  consider  what  homes  and  schools  are  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  world,  it  is  impossible  for  the  thinking  mind  not  to  ask,  What 
can  be  done  to  improve  them?  They  surely  do  not  produce  the  effect 
upon  society  that  could  be  expected  from  ideal  homes  and  schools,  and  it 
Is  these  that  we  would  now  discuss. 

The  institution  of  home  is  a  divine  one,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  of  divine 
things.  The  family  is  eminently  God's  institution,  and  nothing  should 
be  allowed  to  mar  it..  It  is  based  upon  the  most  powerful  and  allpervad- 
ing  sentiments  of  the  human  soul,  and  our  quest  should  be  to  ascertain  by 
reflection  all  its  capabilities  for  influencing  the  destiny  of  man.  The 
child  is  bom  into  the  arms  of  its  parents  who  may  well  stand  appalled  before 
the  magnitude  of  the  duty  it  imposes  upon  them,  if  they  have  any  adequate 
appreciation  of  it  at  all,  for  we  know,  alas!  that  the  actual  parents  of  the 
majority  of  the  human  race  have  a  very  inadequate  sense  of  their  duty  to 
their  children.  Children  do  not  come  voluntarily  into  the  world,  nor  do 
parents  summon  them  from  the  abyss  of  time  and  space  with  an  intelli- 
gent consciousness  that  they  are  new  emanations  or  creations  of  God*s 
Spirit,  to  be  instructed  in  their  relations  to  the  glorious  universe  to  whose 
study  their  faculties  are  adapted.  Often  unwelcome,  the  product  of  pas- 
sion instead  of  noble  and  religious  sentiment,  they  are  largely  left  to  find 
out  through  suffering  and  unaided  experience  those  relations  to  the  uui- 
Terse  which  are  the  earnest  of  their  immortality.  And  because  the  endow- 
ment of  nature  is  often  so  rich  as  to  overcome  all  obstacles  to  the  building 
up  of  that  spiritual  nature  which  it  is  their  own  part  to  erect  upon  that 
basis,  many  shallow  persons  idly  say  that  the  consequences  of  neglect  and 
obstructions  to  progress  prove  that  adversity  and  hindrances  are  the  best 
circumstances  under  which  to  form  character.  Out  of  conflict  and  strife 
much  truth  is  elicited,  because  these  stimulate  the  intellect  to  action,  but 
it  is  as  idle  to  say  that  neglect  and  absence  of  love  are  in  themselves  good 
for  the  soul,  as  that  the  indigestible  matter  we  often  eat  strengthens  the 
powers  of  digestion.  Souls  are  often  starved  for  the  want  of  proper  influ- 
ences, as  stomachs  are  ruined  by  indigestible  food.  It  is  true  that  even 
the  stomach  will  survive  much  abuse,  and  we  know  that  souls  have  an 
immortal  principle  that  will  stand  by  them  in  some  sphere  of  being  if  not 
in  this — but  why  lose  the  highest  benefits  this  life  can  bestow,  the  world 
that  now  is  as  well  as  that  which  is  to  come?  The  race  has  grown  in 
spite  of  all  the  obstacles  it  has  had  to  encounter,  and  the  earnest  inquiry 
that  has  engaged  the  greatest  minds  in  it  has  resulted  at  last  in  the  dis- 
covery of  a  method  of  improving  homes  and  education  within  and  out- 
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side  of  them.    Madame  Marenholz-Bulow.  who  may  well  be  called  the 
apostle  of  Froebel,  having  devoted  thirty  years  of  her  life  to  the  promul- 
gation of  his  system  in  many  lands,  has  of  late  issued  a  little  book  upon 
the  evils  of  the  present  time,  and  she  resolves  them  all  into  the  deficient 
education  of  women.    While  women  are  of  inferior  education,  how  can 
homes  be  what  they  ought  to  be  and  evidently  were  intended  to  be?   God 
does  not  do  things  arbitrarily.    An  eloquent  preacher  once  said:  "God 
takes  care  of  the  helpless  babe,  not  by  folding  it  under  an  angel's  wing, 
but  by  pillowing  it  on  a  mother's  breast."    God  does  not  speak  from  the 
skies  to  teach  women  to  fit  themselves  to  be  good  mothers,  but  having 
endowed  the  human  race  with  faculties  adequate  to  all  their  needs— and 
who  can  compass  the  glory  of  their  possible  destiny?— he  inspires  the 
mother's  heart  to  learn  by  experience.    If  it  is  true  that  in  early  times 
men  lived  hundreds  of  years,  it  could  have  been  none  too  long  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  this  great  school  of  a  world.     At  present  we  seem  to  live 
long  enough  only  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  what  is  left  for  us  to  do.    Women 
were  once,  and  in  some  places  are  still  treated  only  as  chattels,  or  at  least 
merely  as  the  bearers  of  bodies,  and  are  not  expected  to  educate  the  souls. 
Even  in  the  most  educating  modem  country  (Germany)  it  was  not  long 
since  considered  best  for  the  sons  to  be  taken  from  the  influence  of  their 
mothers  as  early  as  possible.    It  had  not  apparently  dawned  upon  them  that 
the  mothers  should  be  better  educated  for  their  ofllce.     May  we  not 
justly  attribute  to  this  custom  the  prevalence  of  irreligion  among  distin- 
guished Germans?  for  if  religion  is  not  cherished  at  the  mother's  knee,  by 
the  mother's  heart,  where  will  it  be  likely  to  be  done?    The  mother 
watches  every  motion  of  her  nursing  babe,  and  its  organic  life  in  her  is 
thus  far  cherished,  but  when  a  little  older  the  care  becomes  troublesome, 
especially  if  she  is  worldly,  and  she  calls  in  the  aid  of— whom?    Does 
she,  like  queens,  appoint  the  best  edu&ated  and  most  unexceptionable 
woman  in  her  'sphere  to  aid  her  in  the  holy  duty?    Should  not  every 
mother  provide  that  none  but  good  examples  shall  be  set  before  the 
awakening  mind  and  heart  of  her  little  immortal?  and  consult  at  every 
turn  with  assistant  educators?'  And  as  her  child  increases  in  years,  does 
she  guard  it  on  every  side  from  evil  influences?    Does  she  especially 
watch  her  own  words  and  acts,  which  have  such  powerful  influence  upon 
the  child  as  long  as  its  faith  in  her  is  unbroken,  the  faith  that  is  the 
matrix  of  faith  in  God?    Does  she  never  break  a  promise,  or  present  an 
unworthy  motive,  or  use  a  subterfuge  with  her  child?     Did  she  come  to 
her  task  prepared  for  it?  or  was  she  married,  or  did  she  become  a  mother 
without  studying  the  subject?    Probably  nine-tenths  of  all  the  women 
who  are  married  think  only  of  the  gratification  of  their  own  affections. 
When  the  relation  of  mother  comes  to  a  conscientious  woman,  the  mater- 
nal sentiment  awakes  and  absorbs  almost  her  every  thought,  but  how 
poorly  does  she  find  herself  equipped  for  the  new  duty!     She  searches 
herself  to  know  what  are  her  resources,  and  deplores  her  deficient  educa- 
tion when  she  finds  how  limited  they  are.      New,  pressing  duties  of 
many  kinds  prevent  her  from  educating  herself  now,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  depend  upon  her  maternal  instincts,  whose  scope  she  has  never  studied. 
These  instincts,  uneducated,  may  make  her  sacrifice  every  one  else  to  her 
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chfld,  which  she  has  not  the  right  to  do.  More  children  come  and  she  is 
OTerwhelmed.  How  frequent  is  this  history!  She  must  now  learn  wis- 
dom hj  her  mistakes,  and  her  children  are  the  victims  of  this  long-de- 
ferred training! 

In  reading  the  history  of  Froehel*s  life  and  study  of  man,  and  his  final 
discovery  of  the  true  method  of  education,  wliat  woman  is  not  mortified 
to  thinlc  that  it  was  not  made  hy  a  woman  and  a  mother?  Froebel 
learned  it  from  his  observation  of  tender,  noble  mothers,  who  had  learned 
wisdom  by  their  costly  exi>erience,  guided  by  the  maternal  instinct  which 
makes  the  good  mother  obliterate  herself  for  the  good  of  her  child. 
Standing  a  liltle  apart  from  the  duty,  and  bringing  a  cultivated,  scientific 
mind  to  the  subject,  he  saw  where  the  difficulty  lay,  and  why  all  mothers 
were  not  equal  to  their  task,  and  why  children  were  left  to  suffer  uncom- 
prehended,  unsympathized  with.  This  tender,  womanly  nature,  from 
which  he  had  suffered  so  much  after  losing  his  own  mother,  was  enlisted 
in  the  reform  of  this  world-wide  evil,  and  he  has  shown  mothers  how  to 
remedy  it    This  sentiment  pervades  all  his  works. 

But  this  is  not  to  be  done  slumbering.  Woman  must  rise  in  her  might 
and  see  that  aU  teamen  are  educated  for  their  vocation.  It  is  not  enough 
that  a  mother  here  and  there  studies  the  system,  but  every  woman 
should  be  trained  to  the  work,  so  that  children  may  fall  into  no  evil 
hands.  No  woman  should  consider  herself  educated  who  does  not  make 
herself  acquainted  with  a  method  that  is  acknowledged  by  the  highest 
thinkers  to  meet  all  the  requisitions  for  the  education  of  the  little  child; 
for  the  Kindergarten  system  provides  for  every  want  of  human  nature — 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual.  If  all  women  studied  the  principles  of 
this  science,  for  it  is  a  science,  no  motherless  child  would  be  left  to  suffer, 
for  nothing  so  draws  out  the  maternal  nature  in  woman  as  the  profound 
study  of  child-nature.  Every  ^ood  Kindergartner  finds  th^  motherly 
element  in  herself,  and  by  adoption  makes  every  child  she  deals  with  her 
own,  so  that  the  most  difficult  cases  do  not  discourage  her,  or  wear  out 
her  patience,  or  exhaust  her  resources.  She  is  sure  the  right  germ  is 
there  if  her  skill  can  find  it,  and  the  challenge  to  the  resources  she  has 
laid  by  seem  to  create  new  ones  to  meet  every  contingency. 


BOW  IS  THIS  TRAINma  TO  BE  MADE  UNXVEBSAL? 

Every  public  school  organization  should  have  appended  to  it  a  training 
school,  in  which  all  the  girls  of  the  school  (subject  to  an  examination  for 
qualification)  can  take  a  course  of  this  ^tudy  after  they  have  given  all  the 
time  they  can  command  to  their  general  education.  The  most  highly 
cultivated  will  then  take  their  rank  as  Kindergarten  educators — for  a  Kin- 
deigarten  of  practice  must  accompany  such  a  training  school,  and  the 
chari^  Kindergartens  will  afford  ample  field  also — those  of  inferior 
grade  can  act  as  nurses,  and  every  woman  will  be  suitably  educated  for 
marriage.  '  If  marriage  is,  for  any  cause,  not  her  lot  in  life,  she  will  still 
have  a  vocation  that  will  give  her  congenial  employment  in  any  sphere. 
When  this  matter  is  understood  and  appreciated,  women  will  come  for- 
ward and  found  such  institutions  in  which  all  their  sex  can  be  educated 
to  this  work,  the  rich  paying  for  their  own  instruction,  the  poor  receiving 
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it  gratis.  One  noble  example  of  similar  action  is  before  us.  Others  would 
fill  up  the  ranks  and  do  likewise  if  they  knew  what  the  work  is.  It  has 
not  yet  become  general  enough  to  show  its  effects  saliently.  When 
it  has,  the  sun  is  not  more  certain  to  rise  than  that  means  will  be  offered 
and  the  work  will  be  entered  upon. 

HVFLUIENGBS  OF  KINDBBOABTBN8  OH  HOIOES. 

It  is  now  the  work  of  those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  mark  the 
beneficent  effects  of  such  trained  care  upon  the  rising  generation,  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  it  and  point  out  its  workings.  We  have  already 
the  means  of  doing  this,  although  the  field  is  yet  a  small  one.  Some 
thirty  charity  kindergartens  of  the  last  three  years  afford  the  material.* 
They  have  been  carefully  watched,  not  only  in  the  school-rooms  but  in 
their  influence  on  the  families  of  the  children.  It  is  true  that  these  fam- 
ilies are  not  yet  reformed  so  far  as  to  be  publicly  conspicuous,  but  the 
kindergartners  and  the  friends  who  have  aided  them  and  sympathized  in 
the  work  have  noted  the  changes  wrought  by  these  little  ministers  of  the 
cause,  who  have  gone  home  from  the  little  paradises  where  their  minds 
are  organized  to  observe,  wills  educated  to  choose  the  right,  and  their 
hearts  trained  to  love,  and  uttered  sentiments  in  their  childish  prattle 
that  have  arrested  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  families  where  for 
the  first  time  the  children  are  treated  with  respect,  for  when  they  hear 
profane  language  they  manifest  pain,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  their  moral 
courage  they  check  their  very  mothers  in  their  rough  speech,  and  show 
courtesy  and  disinterestedness  to  brothers  and  sisters.  Their  lives  have 
been  set  to  music,  and  the  hard-looking  and — alas  I  we  must  say  it — hard- 
drinking  parents  are  arrested  by  the  spectacle  and  their  hearts  softened 
by  the  tender  voices  that  chant  the  beautiful  sentiments  that  have  human- 
ized the  cliildren  out  of  their  former  savage  demeanor  (for  the  animal 
development  was  the  first  one  in  their  case),  and  are  now  to  humanize  the 
parents  who  have  hitherto  met  with  a  blow  or  a  kick  any  disobedience  or 
annoyance  from  their  children.  Men  stay  at  home  from  the  grog-shops 
to  hear  their  four-year-old  babes  sing!  and  teach  the  older  ones  the  pretty 
plays  that  s3rmbolize  all  sorts  of  occupations,  and  hear  them  describe 
nature,  flowers,  birds,  and  the  beauty  in  every  thing.  Children  of  the 
neglected  class,  who  are  left  to  find  their  own  amusement,  are  often  noted 
for  early  sharpness  and  cunning  resource.  Natural  selfishness  leads  them 
specially  to  steal  what  they  want,  till  they  are  taught  that  there  is  a  golden 
rule  by  which  alone  justice  can  be  done  to  all,  themselves  included. 
Little  children  that  robbed  gardens  to  gratify  the  lust  of  their  eyes— for 
they  love  beautiful  things  as  well  as  more  favored  children  do,  and  per- 
haps better,  since  they  are  never  surfeited  with  them — ^now  go  through 
the  streets,  hand  in  hand,  singing  songs,  in  obedience  to  their  teachers' 
recommendation,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  other  children  who 
watch  their  opportunity  to  pounce  upon  something  displayed  in  shop 
windows,  notably  something  to  eat,  which  can  soon  be  safely  disposed  of. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  way  of  improvement  than  these  children's 

•The  Charity  Kindergartens  established  and  sustained  by  indlridual  beneflcenoe,  in 
Cambridgo  and  Boston. 
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altered  behavior  to  one  another,  as  well  as  to  their  elders.  Mothers, 
whose  naturally  tender  hearts  have  been  crusted  over  with  the  too  heavy 
burdens  of  unassisted  care  and  never  ending  recurrence  of  it,  weep  when 
they  see  theirchildren  grow  in  lovely  traits,  and  gradually  learn  to  believe 
that  kindness  is  the  best  discipline,  when  they  see  how  much  better  it 
works  than  the  harsh  word  and  the  brutalizing  slap.  "  My  mother  does 
not  slap  half  as  much  as  she  used  to  before  Harry  went  to  the  kinder- 
garten,*' said  a  young  girl,  the  eldest  of  nine  children,  most  of  whom 
were  boys.    "  She  thinks  your  way  is  the  best " 

When  thirty-flve  mothers  saw  the  orderly,  courteous,  obedient  behavior 

of  fifty  children  who  had  been  under  but  three  months  training  in  two 

kindergartens,  and  were  assembled  together  at  a  Christmas  festival,  in 

which  there  was  not  an  instance  of  rudeness  or  misbehavior  of  any  kind, 

with  no  HabU  restraints  to  curb  them,  some  of  them  ejaculated  "I  never  I" 

*'  How  kind  the  ladies  must  be,  they  love  them  so!  *'    "  How  patient  the 

ladies  must  have  been! "    Others  wept  and  could  not  speak.     Some  of 

them  had  pretty  stories  to  tell  of  their  children's  politeness  at  home  where 

they  were  characterized  as  "the  best  behaved  people  in  the  family.**    A 

new  idea  had  entered  their  minds;  their  faces  wore  a  different  expression 

I  from  the  one  with  they  had  first  assembled  to  "  hear  about  kindergarten," 

I  and  were  thankful  to  be  relieved  of  some  of  the  care  of  their  little  ones, 

i  but  without  an  idea  of  anything  but  this  welcome  relief  of  a  few  hours  of 

'    the  day — evidently  incredulous  of  more! 

Usually  the  poorer  class  of  children  go  into  the  primary  schools  reluct- 
I  antly— they  have  heard  traditions  in  their  short  lives  of  tedious  constraints, 

stupid  times,  ferulings,  and  school  fights,  but  the  children  who  attend 
kindergartens  cry  to  go  and  wish  to  stay  all  day.  Even  in  aristocratic 
kindergartens  this  is  generally  the  case,  so  great  with  children  is  the  love 
of  that  species  of  amusement  in  which  they  are  themselves  the  factors 
and  producers — in  short,  in  which  their  faculties  are  brought  into  action, 
and  the  imagination  and  love  of  beauty  addressed.  It  is  found  that  very 
badly  behaved  children  are  the  exception  in  kindergartens  or  elsewhere; 
faults  are  often  merely  experiments,  mere  natural  expressions  of  their 
propensities,  and  something  substituted  for  these  idle  experiments  that 
occupies  the  faculties  more  agreeably,  soon  disarms  them  and  opens  a  new 
vista  in  the  universe  into  which  they  would  fain  enter,  and  whose  delights 
obliterate  the  very  memory  of  their  own  unaided  and  aimless  endeavors 
after  amusement  and  activity.  Those  children  who  are  removed  from 
the  kindergartens  to  the  primary  schools  often  go  with  not  only  tears  but 
screamings,  having  exhausted  all  their  little  powers  to  avert  the  calamity. 
But  once  transferred,  if  they  have  had  a  decent  length^of  time  in  the 
kindergarten  (it  ought  to  be  three  years,  if  possible),  their  progress  is  very 
rapid  and  very  satisfactory,  for  their  habits  of  attention  and  observation 
make  tasks  easy  to  them  which  to  those  not  so  trained  are  uninteresting 
and  apparently  hopeless,  and  therefore  do  not  chain  the  attention.  It  is 
impossible  to  test  what  the  children  learn  in  a  kindergarten  by  any  process 
of  examination.  All  children  can  learn  by  rote,  but  there  must  be  faith 
in  the  process  which  cultivates  the  powers  and  enables  them  to  use  their 
faculties  intelligently,  and  to  "do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  by.'* 
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The  true  test  is  at  a  later  stage,  when  they  are  found  with  their  little 
minds  fertilized  with  related  facts  which  they  apply  to  the  exigencies  of 
life,  and  are  seen  to  think  for  themselves,  to  act  in  rdFerence  to  conditions, 
to  choose  intelligently  the  good  from  the  evil,  to  restrain  their  own  pas* 
sions,  and  to  fulfill  their  little  duties.  It  may  be  said  these  are  the  results 
of  life-long  exertions,  and  this  is  true;  but  the  direction  may  be  given  in 
the  earliest  childhood,  and  children  can  learn  in  company  with  each  otb« 
the  duties  of  society.  They  are  more  influenced  by  each  other  as  they 
grow  older  than  by  adults,  but  babydom  turns  to  the  mother  or  her  sub- 
stitute for  guidance  and  protection,  and  at  that  age  has  an  organic  Ufe  in 
her  which  makes  it  all  important  what  the  is.  To  make  herself  what  she 
should  be  is  then  her  first  duty.  To  those  who  study  this  new  education, 
life  is  no  longer  a  mystery.  It  is  a  frequent  exclamation  of  its  students: 
"I  know  now  what  I  was  made  for!"  Can  there  be  a  more  eloquent 
commentary  upon  what  the  study  is,  when  such  an  exclamation  is  heard 
from  a  yoimg  woman  just  entering  life  with  all  its  hopes  and  enchant- 
ments and  possibilities  teeming  in  her  imagination?  Watch  them  after- 
ward as  they  move  round  the  little  assemblies  they  take  charge  of,  full  of 
sympathy— I  mean  an  understanding  sympathy,  not  a  sentimental  passion 
for  the  little  beings  they  are  guiding  and  loving.  They  do  indeed  fill 
one's  idea  of  ministering  angels,  especially  when  the  children  are  gleaned 
from  streets  and  hovels  and  n^lected  homes.  One  little  boy,  not  four 
years  old,  came  into  a  kindergarten  drunk.  It  was  learned  from  him, 
subsequently,  that  when  father  got  his  money  the  Saturday  before,  he 
bought  whiskey,  and  all  the  children  shared  it!  Instead  of  being  punished 
for  the  naughtiness  it  had  put  into  him,  his  ministering  angel  had  inves- 
tigated the  case  and  discovered  the  secret  of  it  It  will  be  her  mission 
now  to  teach  him  to  resist  the  temptation,  and  who  knows  but  what  he 
will  save  his  parents  yet?  One  bright  little  fellow  in  the  same  kinder- 
garten, who  had  come  in  just  before  the  summer  vacation,  in  such  a 
condition  of  neglect  that  it  required  some  resolution  to  take  hold  of  him, 
but  who  was  now  washed,  combed,  and  prettily  dressed,  and  had  quite 
an  aristocratic  air  by  the  p^ise  of  his  fine  head  and  the  animated  expres- 
sion of  his  handsome  face,  amused  himself  with  kicking  all  his  little 
neighbors— not  Inntally,  but  "for  fun."  His  ancles  were  tied  firmly 
together  till  the  end  of  the  session,  and  when  the  others  moved,  one  of 
the  teachers  drew  him  into  her  lap  in  a  comer  and  had  a  long  talk  with 
him,  as  if  he  was  her  own  dear,  erring  child,  instead  of  somebody  else's 
naughty  boy,  and  when  she  put  him  down  after  this  conference,  his  face 
was  irradiated,  and  he  was  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  rest  as  if  all  the 
lightning  had  been  drawn  from  his  cloud.  He  had  a  twin  brother  whom 
one  could  hardly  distinguish  from  him,  who  had  explained  to  me  his 
condition  as  soon  as  I  entered— '*  You  see,  he  kicks  "-^nd  he  was  evi- 
dently of  a  different  quality  of  character,  though  looking  so  much  like 
the  little  kicker.  He  watched  his  discipline  with  great  interest  Some- 
times wonderful  transformations  take  place  at  once,  as  if  the  mere  sub- 
stitution of  the  right  motive  for  a  wrong  one,  or  for  no  motive  at  all.  was 
all  that  was  needed— but  again,*  there  are  difficult  cases  that  are  only  con- 
quered by  patient  perseverance.    Violence  is  not  used;  not  only  because 
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that  is  not  tlic  heavenly  way,  bnt  because  that  was  probably  the  cause  of 
the  whole  difficulty,  or  if  it  was  not  personal  violence,  it  was  injudicious 
and  reckless  severity  of  judgment,  at  which  the  human  soul  revolts  and 
stands  on  its  own  d^ence.  A  child  will  hang  his  head  with  shame  at  an 
astonished  expression  of  countenance,  especially  from  one  he  loves,  who 
would  perhaps  resist  opposition  to  the  last  extremity.  If  the  way  can 
only  be  found  to  remand  him  to  the  monitor  within,  and  lead  him  to  con- 
demn  himself,  even  silently,  the  work  is  well  begun  if  not  done. 

The  kindergartners  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  holy  order,  as  true 
sisters  of  charity,  and  should  have  every  encouragement  and  furtherance 
that  society  can  give,  tor  their  task  is  a  hard  one.  When  all  women  are 
educated  in  the  science  of  child-culture,  there  will  be  no  want  of  sympa- 
thy for  them,  for  each  one  will  feel  it  to  be  her  vocation  also,  although 
all  may  not  give  their  lives  to  it  with  the  same  devotion  as  those  who 
make  it  their  prime  calling.  The  office  of  teacher  has  often  been  in  past 
times  looked  upon  as  that  only  of  an  upper  servant  in  a  family  or  com- 
munity. It  is  notably  in  places  of  the  highest  general  culture  that  they 
take  their  true  position.  They  rank  in  such  conununities  with  the  clergy- 
men, for  they  also  have  the  care  of  souls,  and  in  proportion  to  their  en- 
lightenment take  rank  with  the  philosopher,  seeker  of  wisdom.  Tlie  vis- 
itation desirable  to  be  connected  with  the  kindergartens  is  a  most  valua- 
ble adjunct.  In  this  way  families  are  to  be  reached,  and  the  love  of  their 
children,  shown  and  evidently  felt  by  their  teachers,  will  win  its  way  to 
otherwise  cold  and  suspicious  hearts  of  poor  mothers.  Nothing  so  bridges 
over  the  abyss  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  as  these  kindergartens. 
When  the  poor  mother  sees  her  child  treated  with  respect,  all  her  opposi- 
tion vanishes,  and  in  this  country  at  least  she  can  look  forward  to  her 
children's  occupying  any  position  of  which  they  will  prove  worthy.  And 
if  the  early  culture  of  the  children  morally  and  physically  will  help  to 
elevate  the  families  they  belong  to,  there  will  not  be  that  painful  discrep- 
ancy between  the  uneducated  parents  and  the  educated  children.  80 
large  a  proportion  of  the  foreign  poor  of  our  cities  are  wanting  in  any 
education  whatever,  that  half  the  value  of  the  early  training  of  the  chil- 
dren is  lost,  unless  the  minds  of  the  parents  are  also  reached.  The  most 
invaluable  class  of  visitors  of  the  poor  therefore  is  the  kindergartners,  for 
with  their  passport  into  the  families  who  require  charity  of  all  kinds,  spir- 
itual as  well  as  material,  they  have  an  opportunity  never  offered  before. 
It  is  a  good  gauge  of  the  fitness  of  the  kindcrgartner  for  her  blessed  task 
if  she  is  found  to  see  the  importance  of  this  part  of  her  work.  Let  the 
idle,  wealthy  women  who  wish  they  had  something  useful  to  do,  visit 
diese  divine  institutions  of  modem  benevolence,  and  they  will  find  ample 
occupation  in  assisting  in  their  work.  Many  helps  can  come  from  out- 
side. Beautiful  pictures  are  invaluable  aids  in  the  culture  of  children — 
not  pictures  of  Johnny,  in  Mother  Goose,  tripping  up  his  grandmother, 
or  tying  rags  to  an  old  man's  coat,  or  Taffy  stealing  the  pig.  Such  demor- 
alizers as  these  should  have  the  reprobation  of  society,  but  pictures  illus- 
trating moral  beauty,  such  as  those  that  adorn  Froebel's  Mother  and  Cosset 
songs  and  Dc  Gerando's  illustrated  work  of  the  prizes  given  by  the  French 
Academy  for  noble  deeds  of  humanity — as  well  as  pictures  of  nature,  ani- 
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mals,  sports,  etc.,  of  which  the  world  is  now  full.  A  little  child  will  see 
much  in  a  picture  that  will  escape  an  adult,  and  nothing  will  bring  him 
forward  so  fast  in  expressing  himself  intelligently  as  the  talk  over  beauti- 
ful pictures.  The  benevolent  who  befriend  these  kindergartens  have  after 
all  limited  means,  both  of  multiplying  the  kindergartens  and  furnishing 
them  with  all  the  appliances  they  need.  If  the  inhabitants  of  each  ward 
could  supply  good  places  for  kindergartens,  or  even  <me  with  ample  space 
and  in  a  quiet  neighborhood,  which  are  conditions  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  good  success,  it  would  be  far  better  than  to  have  them  in  public 
school-buildings  in  noisy  streets.  A  commission  of  ladies  formed  for  the 
purpose,  as  a  regular  board  of  visitors,  would  be  an  invaluable  help  to  the 
kindergartens,  and  thus  women  could  begin  at  once  to  assist  in  this  best 
of  charities.  It  is  often  sympathy  rather  than  money  that  is  needed  for 
Gk)d's  work  in  the  world.  Every  one  can  emulate  his  moral  government 
of  it.  One  lady  now  furnishes  food  to  one  of  the  kindergartens  for 
limches  for  those  children  whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  furnish  them,  or 
if  not  actually  too  poor,  too  intemperate  or  too  wicked,  and  whose  chil- 
dren are,  as  it  were,  picked  out  of  the  street.  Some  of  these  very  little 
waifs  are  among  the  brightest  and  most  attractive  when  washed,  combed, 
and  dressed  decently,  and  show  an  evident  self-respect,  which  is  a  great 
change  from  the  cowed,  frightened,  brutal  condition  in  which  they 
entered  what  to  them  must  seem  to  be  the  gates  of  heaven. 

The  kindergartners  are  the  educators  to  be  consulted  by  mothers  rather 
than  wise  men  who  exercise  their  brains  about  school  curriculums  and 
think  very  little  in  that  connection  of  "  love  your  neighbor,*'  and  '*  do  to 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  to  you."  The  kindergartners  make 
the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  their  study  when  they  have  devoted 
themselves  to  child-culture,  and  they  learn  from  Froebers  exposition  of 
his  principles  why  the  artistic  faculties  and  love  of  doing  are  to  be  trained 
joyfully  before  abstract  ideas  are  offered  them  and  before  they  are  taught 
anything  else.  In  one  sense  we  understand  nothing,  in  childhood,  or 
ever.  We  can  learn  by  observation  that  the  germ  of  the  seed  throws  out 
a  root  and  a  plumule,  and  that  the  pea,  for  example,  throws  out  leaves 
and  goes  on  growing  until  it  blossoms  and  bears  a  pod  containing  other 
seeds  like  the  one  we  planted ;  for  every  instant  of  this  process  can  be 
watched  for  by  placing  the  peas  in  a  glass  tumbler  in  the  midst  of  wet 
cotton,  every  movement  from  the  beginning  can  be  seen,  but  the  wisest 
of  us  do  not  understand  the  forces  of  nature  that  make  it  grow.  This  is 
the  time  when  the  intelligent  child  asks  why  and  hovo,  and  the  proper 
answer  to  the  question  here  is,  "No  one  knows  tohy  or  hmo  but  God." 
This  points  out  the  unseen  agency  of  the  Creator,  and  will  make  him 
better  understand  the  voice  of  God  in  his  own  breast.  The  faith  of  child- 
hood will  germinate  belief,  and  when  a  child  has  watched  the  growth  of 
a  plant,  it  comprehends  what  is  meant  when  it  is  told  that  its  goodness 
can  grow  if  it  is  cherished.  We  do  not  have  to  supply  the  consciousne^ 
that  this  analogy  is  true.  God  has  planted  that  in  the  human  soul,  ready 
to  be  developed  at  the  right  moment,  but  let  us  not  forestall  the  time  when 
it  can  be  recognized.  Let  the  cultivated  senses  form  a  basis  for  the  thought, 
which  will  then  need  no  explanation  in  words.    Nature  is  teeming  with 
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similar  analogies  on  every  side.  A  cultivated  mind  (and  only  such  should 
g:uide  the  development  of  children)  sees  a  thousand  illustrations  of  ideas 
that  she  can  convey  to  them.  I  question  if  a  well-trained  kindergartncr 
will  ever  have  recourse  to  nonsense  verses  to  amuse  children.  Brilliant 
verses,  striking  images,  startling  contrasts  are  all  in  order,  but  no  words 
should  be  given  them  that  have  not  a  meaning.  It  is  an  insult  to  their 
understandings  and  often  a  cause  of  much  after  perversion  of  mind  and 
confusion  of  ideas.  Many  confessions  of  great  men,  who  remember 
something  that  puzzled  their  minds  in  childhood,  intellectually  and 
morally,  testify  to  this. 

MR.   OOMBB'S  BARLT  CHILDHOOD. 

Idle  and  unconsidered  words  often  make  a  deep  impression  upon  chil- 
dren and  lead  to  important  consequences.  In  the  Introduction  to  Mr. 
Greorge  Combe's  little  work  upon  the  "Relation  between  Science  and 
Religion,"  he  recounts  such  an  instance.*  On  the  occasion  of  his  dividing 
a  bit  of  sugar-candy  with  his  brothers  and  sisters  (he  was  six  years  old) 
the  nursery  maid  said  to  him,  *'  That's  a  good  boy — Qod  will  reward  you 
for  this."  He  says,  "  These  words  were  uttered  by  her  as  a  mere  form  of 
pious  speech,  proper  to  be  addressed  to  a  child ;  but  they  conveyed  to  my 
mind  an  idea;  they  suggested  intelligently  and  practically,  for  the  first 
time,  the  conception  of  a  Divine  reward  for  a  kind  action;  and  I  instantly 
put  the  question  to  her:  "How  will  God  reward  me?  "  *'  He  will  send 
you  everything  that  is  good."  "What  do  you  mean  by  good — will  he 
send  me  more  sugar-candy?  "  "  Yes — certainly  he  will  if  you  are  a  good 
boy."  "  Will  he  make  this  piece  of  sugar-candy  grow  bigger?"  "  Yes 
— God  always  rewards  those  who  are  kind-hearted." 

Mr.  Combe  was  a  logical  reasoner  from  childhood.  If  the  nursery- 
maid had  said,  "God  has  made  you  so  that  you  will  a]wa3rs  be  happier 
for  doing  a  good  action,"  his  experience  would  have  verified  the  remark, 
and  the  consequences  might  have  been  beneficent  to  his  character;  but 
her  words  were  destined  to  work  in  another  way,  long  puzzling  to  his 
understanding.  "  I  could  not  rest  contented  wiUi  words,"  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  but  at  once  proceeded  to  the  verification  of  the  assurance  by  experi- 
ment and  observation.  I  forthwith  examined  minutely  all  the  edges  of 
the  remaining  portion  of  sugar-candy,  took  an  account  of  its  dimensions, 
and  then,  wrapping  it  carefully  in  paper,  put  it  into  a  drawer,  and  waited 
with  anxiety  for  its  increase.  I  left  it  in  the  drawer  aU  night,  and  next 
morning  examined  it  with  eager  curiosity.  I  could  discover  no  trace  of 
its  alteration  in  its  size,  either  of  increase  or  decrease.  I  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed; my  faith  in  the  reward  o'f  virtue  by  the  Ruler  of  the  world 
received  its  first  shock,  and  I  feared  that  God  did  not  govern  the  world  in 
the  manner  which  the  nursery  maid  represented. 

"  Several  years  afterwards  I  read  in  the  Grammatical  Exercises,  an  early 
class-book  then  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  these  words: 
'  I}eits  gubenuU  mundum/  God  governs  the  world.  '  Mundus  gyJ>ematur 
a  Iko*  the  world  is  governed  by  God.    These  sentences  were  introduced 

*  This  esmy  of  Mr.  Combers  apon  the  Relation  between  Science  and  Religion  \a  a  book 
tbat  oaght  to  be  in  every  Kindergarten  library. 
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into  the  book  as  exercises  in  Latin  grammar,  and  our  teacher,  the  late 
Mr.  Luke  Fraser,  dealt  with  them  merely  as  such,  without  entering  into 
any  consideration  of  the  ideas  embodied  in  them.  This  must  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1798,  when  I  was  ten  years  of  age,  and  the  words 
made  an  indelible  impression,  and  continued  for  years  and  years  to  haunt 
my  imagination.  As  a  child  I  assumed  the  fact  itself  to  be  an  indubitable 
truth,  but  felt  a  restless  curiosity  to  discover  haw  God  exercises  his  juris- 
diction. " 

The  process  that  went  on  in  his  mind  through  long  years  of  study  is  so 
minutely  described  that  it  is  too  long  to  be  extracted  here,  but  every  word 
of  it  is  of  import.  History  disappointed  him,  because  the  great  rulers  of 
the  world  did  not  govern  justly  or  appear  to  recognize  God's  action.  At 
home,  his  parents  administered  their  affairs  pretty  well,  but  with  such 
evident  imperfection  that  "it  was  impossible  to  trace  God*s  superintend- 
ence or  direction  in  their  administration.  '*  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  France, 
George  III,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Melville,  did  no  better.  When  he  studied 
the  literature,  mythology,  and  history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  was 
equally  disappointed.  Most  rulers  and  other  people  seemed  to  acknowl- 
edge in  words  that  Gk>d  governed  the  world,  *'  but  the  belief  seemed  to  be 
like  a  rope  of  sand  in  binding  their  consciences." 

In  studying  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  the  orthodox  catechisms, 
he  found  more  direct  statements  of  God's  moral  government,  but  never 
could  apply  the  examples  to  practical  purposes.    The  pious  frauds  of  the 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  also  of  Protestant  divines,  formed  farther  stum- 
bling blocks,  and  in  his  theological  studies  he  was  Uiught  that  God  often 
leaves  the  wicked  to  run  the  course  of  their  sins  in  this  world  without  pun- 
ishing them,  reserving  His  retribution  for  the  Day  of  Judgment.    This 
seemed  to  imply  **  that  God  does  not  govern  the  world  in  any  intelligible 
or  practical  sense,  but  merely  takes  notes  of  men's  actions,  and  com- 
mences his  actual  and  efficient  government  only  after  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead. ''    Such  was  the  influence  of  his  Calvinistic  education,  such 
the  terrors  inspired  by  it,  that  he  wished  himself  an  inferior  animal  without 
a  soul.    He  used  to  climb  high  up  on  the  rocks  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
which  overhung  his  father's  house,  and  gaze  with  intense  interest  on  the 
evening  star,  and  longed  to  see  into  its  internal  economy,  with  the  thought 
that  if  he  could  but  discover  that  summer  and  winter,  heat  and  cold,  life 
and  death  prevailed  there  as  here,  he  should  be  happy,  for  then  he  could 
believe  that  this  world  was  not  cursed,  but  that  it  and  the  planet  were 
both  such  as  God  intended  them  to  be.    His  distress  was  aggravated  bj 
finding  such  doubts  and  difficulties  described  in  the  catechism  as  *'  pun- 
ishments of  sin,"  and  ascribed  to  "  blindness  of  mind,  a  reprobate  sense, 
and  strong  delusions."    He  had  never  heard  the  truth  of  the  catechism 
questioned,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  he  became  convinced 
that  the  feelings  he  mentioned  arose  from  the  intuitive  revulsion  of  the 
moral,  religious,  and  intellectual  faculties  with  which  he  had  been  en- 
dowed, against  the  dogmas  of  Calvin.    When  he  studied  the  laws  of  the 
solar  system  and  perceived  the  harmonies  and  adaptation  of  the  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  when  new  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind  from  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  physiology,  from  chemistry,  and  other  sciences, 
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all  which  proclaimed  the  all-peryading  God,  he  still  asked  how  He  gov- 
eraed  the  monil  world,  and  it  was  not  till  Gall's  discovery  of  the  functions 
of  the  brain,  that  he  was  led  step  by  step  to  understand  God's  connection 
with  the  soul  of  man. 

Doubtless  if  he  ha4  been  left  to  think  for  himself  he  would  have  arrived 
early  and  happily  to  a  sense  of  the  same,  and  when  we  think  of  the  stereo- 
typed utterances  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  our  Heavenly 
Father,  which  the  little  child  believes  as  soon  as  he  is  intelligently  told  of  it, 
we  realize  how  immense  is  the  importance  of  a  cultivated  mind  to  the  edu- 
cator of  childhood.  A  cultivated  mind  does  not  mean  a  mind  and  monory 
crammed  with  facts  and  book  knowledge,  but  the  trained  power  of  think- 
ing, founded  on  the  analogies  of  nature.  Women,  even  more  than  men, 
are  dependent  upon  others  for  their  thinking,  and  it  is  because  their 
minds  are  not  scientifically  trained  to  anything.  The  religious  aspects  of 
science  can  be  inculcated  upon  the  youngest  children,  and  those  minds 
that  think  no  religious  impressions  can  be  made  upon  them  can  never 
have  lived  with  children  in  the  sense  in  which  Froebel  uses  the  words. 
No  limit  need  be  put  to  the  acquisitions  and  learning  of  women,  but  what 
they  are  to  do  for  society  is  first  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  new-bom  soul,  and  then  to  see  to  it  that  all  other  women 
share  the  knowledge,  for  the  conscientious  soul  cannot  rest  contented  till 
it  shares  with  others  all  the  good  it  enjoys,  especially  of  a  moral  and 
intellectual  nature.  The  human  race  is  a  solidarity,  and  never  can 
advance  much  as  a  race  till  enlightenment  is  equalized  as  far  as  there  is 
capacity  to  receive  it 

The  above  is  a  strong  case,  but  Dr.  Channing  relates  one  himself  some- 
what similar,  and  others  recur  to  mind.  Doubtless  innumerable  instances 
of  perversion  of  mind  occur  that  are  never  remedied  by  original  thinking. 
It  seems  strange  even  that  Mr.  Combe  did  not  throw  it  off  earlier.  It 
shows  the  power  of  accepted  dogmas  over  a  conscientious  spirit,  and 
shows  also  how  unprincipled  it  is  to  exert  such  power.  No  disputed 
opinion  should  ever  be  uttered  as  a  fact,  and  this  idea  of  justice  and  truth 
should  rule  in  education  from  the  very  beginning.  A  reasoning  child 
should  not  be  made  to  do  anything  solely  from  obedience  to  any  indi« 
▼idual,  even  its  mother,  except  in  some  case  of  personal  danger  to  itself 
or  others.  The  motive  inculcated  should  be  a  far  higher  one,  or  we 
should  wait  and  trust  the  human  soul  meanwhile.  We  can  do  this  if  we 
believe  the  human  soul  is  made  aright  by  its  Creator — that  is,  that  it  has 
recuperative  power,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  removing  obstacles 
to  its  free  action.  This  is  what  Froebel  meant  by  telling  us  to  study  the 
child  and  never  to  force  it.  Arrest  it  in  the  wrong  course,  so  far  as  to 
enable  it  to  start  afresh  with  a  new  idea  for  its  guide,  but  respect  the  dig- 
nity of  human  nature  from  the  first  We  shall  then  have  noble  childrai 
Mid  not  puppets. 
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INDEX  TO  DR.  WINES'  SURVEY. 

We  intended  to  have  introduced  extracts  from  tlie  remarkable  volume  bj  Dr. 
Wines  just  issued  from  the  University  Press,  Cambridge,  with  a  Memoir  of  the 
laborious,  useful,  and  honorable  services  of  the  author  in  the  field  of  Prison  Dis- 
cipline and  Crime-Repression — services  unsurpassed  by  any  individual  since  the 
death  of  Howard.  A  glance  even  at  the  Index  will  show  his  comprehensive 
treatment  of  the  subject 
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Campenter,  Mary,  698. 
Catnolic  Institutions,  Chaplains,  417,  482. 
Cell,  Early  History,  90 

Number  in  the  United  States,  93. 
Cellular  System,  100,  114,  496,  673. 

Philadelphia,  Eastern  Prison,  90,  158. 

Applicable  to  first  stage  of  graduated  treatment, 
35».  39a.  579t  612.  674- 

Experience  of  New  Jersey  and  Rhode  Island,  25 
Ghent  and  Louvain,  4a. 
German  Model  Prisons,  414,  418. 

Detention  Prisons,  332,  497,  612. 
Central  America,  Prisons,  5^3. 
Central  Authority  in  Administration,  227,  6o6* 

Examples,  227,  248,  427. 
Absence,  $33* 

Absence  in  our  State  Systems,  95. 

M^ical  Service  in  England,  242. 
Cerebral  condition  of  Cnminals,  647. 
Certified  Industrial  Schools,  79^  223,  609. 
Ceylon,  Prisons,  289. 
Chains,  43. 
Chair,  Coercion,  417. 
Clianning,  W  E.,  Society  and  Crime)  71. 
Chaplain,  Resident,  loi,  174,417. 

Examples,  141,  147,  ao8. 
Charities,  Board  of  State,  135,  136. 

Swe^h  System,  ^5,^08. 
Charity,  Prime  Motive-Power,  687. 
Charlestown  State- Prison,  91. 
Character  Book  of  Prisoncn,  5161 


Chastel,  Charity  of  Pnmitive  Church,  69. 

Children,  declared  by  courts  not  responsible,  679, 6S2> 

Special  Confinement  and  Treatment,  81,  223. 
Chi  dren's  Aid  Societies,  126. 

New  York,  work  done,  78,  81,  i2x* 
Chi  d-Placing  in  Families,  695. 
Cki  d-Reforming  and  Child- Saving  different,  679, 689. 
Chi  d- Saving  Institutions,  viii.,  xxii.,  67,  132,  225. 
Ancient  Hebrews,  67. 

Primitive  Christian  Church,  69. 

Denmark,  85,  492. 

Germany^  73,  85.  437,  68& 

Great  Bniain,  75- 
England,  25,  223. 
Scotland,  232. 
Ireland,  239. 

France,  81, 338. 

Holland,  84, 400. 

Italy,  85,  484. 

Poland,  470. 

United  States,  80,  8r,  127. 

Discharged  Inmates,  427,  700* 

Results,  130,  170,  324,  402,  70I. 
China,  Prisons  and  Criminal  Law,  5S5. 

Early  Prison  Lessons,  2. 

Impartial  Treatment  of  Ofienders,  2. 

Qassification,  587. 
Christian  Associations  of  Young  Men,  112,  208. 
Christian  Associations  in  Prison,  172,  aoS. 
Christian  Charity,  687,  696. 
Christian  Homes  for  endangered  Children,  696. 
Christiania  Penitentiary,  515. 
Christianity  and  Roman  Law,  5. 

Reformatory  work,  69. 
Christian  Knowledge  Society,  Prison  Reform,  6,  8. 
Cities,  American,  School  Attendance.  131. 

Centres  of  Corrupting  Influence,  Escape  from,  683. 
Cit^  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Correction,  117,  172. 

Examples,  33,  148,  172,  176. 
Civilization,  Public  Authority  or  Personal  Will,  5. 
Classification,  333,  366,  372,  495,  637. 

Crimes,  230,  353,  494. 

Sentences,  332,  663. 

Prisons,  92,  231,  352,  345,  637. 

Prisoners,  ^2,  2^1,  290,  495^  518,  663. 
As  to  national  peculiarities,  673. 
Social  condition,  674. 

Vicious  basis,  18,  606. 
Qay,  John,  Preston  Jail,  29. 

Deterrence  and  Amendment,  29. 
Cleanliness  of  Person  and  Cell,  426. 
Qeveland,  Ohio,  Industrial  School,  167 
Clemencv,  Executive,  96,  1 19 
Codesy  Criminal,  Reforms,  640. 
Coercive  System  of  Discipline,  635. 
Coldwater,  Michigan,  State  Pubfic  School,  16a; . 
Coleman,  Dr,  Cellular  System,  215. 
Colonie,  Agricole,  Reform  Farm-School,  353* 

Belgium,  353. 

Denmark,  498. 

England,  323. 

France,  81,  338,  35a 

Germany,  688. 

Holland,  84. 

Italy,  485. 

Ohio,  166. 

Poland,  47  c. 
Colorado,  Prison  System,  182. 
Columbia,  United  States  of.  Prisons,  547. 
Columbia,  District  of.  214. 
Common  or  Social  Life  for  Criminals.  652. 
Common  Schools  in  Crime-Prevention,  606 
Commutation  Laws,  24,  123,  155. 

American  Trials,  124,  155 
Commutative  Sentence,  220. 

Communication  with  family  and  friends,  638.       [607. 
Compulsory  School  Attendance,  131,  135,  156,  574, 
Conciergene  at  Paris.  346 
Conditional  Liberation,  62,  123,  427,  428,  672. 

Benefits  to  Society,  672. 
Conduct,  Prison  Standsird,  98,  141. 
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Confinement,  for  trial,  4791 

Punishment,  613. 

Reformation,  610,  613* 

Probation,  614,  615. 
Congregate  System  versus  Famtly^  roi.  €qti. 
Congresses,  National  and  InternationaJ,  42,  65. 
Connecticut,  Prison  System,  138. 

Old  Newgate.  22. 

State  Reform  School,  Girls'  Industrial,  T39. 

Preventive  Institutions  and  Agencies,  140. 
Construction  of  Prisons,  19,  53,  103,  1 16. 
Contagion  of  good  example—  Influence,  361. 
O  ntract  System  of  Labor,  108-110,  6a8. 

Detrimental  to  discipline  and  refonn,  109,  509. 
Convict  ColoQies,  30. 
Convict  Prisons,  630. 
Copenliagen,  Cel'ular  Prison,  497. 
Cordier,  H.,  Alleghany  County  House,  891 
Cor|X>ral  Punishment,  m  discipline,  174. 

Reformaturies,  699. 

Prisons,  423. 
Correction,  Houses  of,  X14,  639. 

Examples  of  good,  114,  148,  164,  176. 
Correctional  Imprisonment,  353. 
Correspondence  of  Prisoners,  98,  348,  43a,  541,  638. 
Cos-Gayon,  Prison  Reform  in  SfMiin,  383. 
Cost  of  Crime  and  Prisons,  93,  353. 
County  Jails,  115,  611,  629. 

Badly  managed,  xc3,  611. 
Alienee  of  Employment  and  Instruction,  tea,  6xs. 

Reconstruction  and  Substitution,  61a,  629. 
Craig,  Major,  Iowa  Prison,  178. 
Crawford,  w.,  Report  on  American  Prisons,  aa,  27. 

Results,  Inspeaors  of  Prisons,  aS. 
Crete,  the  Cretana,  4. 
Crime,  Causes,  113,  159,  397,  4*?.  5^'*  S3%  S^a* 

Conditions,  cold-blooa  or  passion,  648. 

Character,  1 1 2,  434,  48^. 

Peculiarities,  ethnological,  434,  4841  53^,  SS^* 

Prevention,  225. 
Crime,  a  Psychological  Anomaly,  650. 
Crime-prevention  and  Crime-repreasioo,  703. 


Criminal  Legislation,  35,  640. 
Criminal  Psychology,  De 


«,,    >espine,  641. 

Crofton,  Sir  Walter,  Progressive  Classification,  33, 233. 

Irish  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  230. 
Croatia  and  Hungary,  Prison  System,  454. 
Cropping,  Branding,  Pillory,  Stocks,  22,  23. 
Crosby,  Howard,  Prison  Reform  Institute,  706. 
Cubitt,  the  Treadmill,  31. 
Cumulative  Sentences,  ii6l 
Cyprus,  Prison,  387 

Dannbr,  Asylum  for  Deserted  Children,  49S. 

Danjan,  Prize  Essay  of  Royal  Prison  Society,  37. 

Dahtc,  cited,  i. 

Dark  Ages  of  Prison  Discipline^  x-aa. 

Dark  Cell,  362. 

Day -routine  in  Prison,  358,  453. 

Death-penalty,  Limitations,  24,  ^67,  557. 

Results  of  Abrogation  on  convictions,  174. 
Death-rate,  taa 
Debating  Society,  181. 
Debt  and  Debtors,  Society  for  Relief,  i<x 

Abolition  of  Imprisonment,  24,  397. 

Enforced,  57<S  597. 
Degrading  Penalties,  663. 
Delaware,  Prison  and  Penal  System,  160. 
Delay  of  Trial,  witnesses  and  accused,  39,  115. 

Abuses  in  Portugal,  479* 
Demetz  and  Mettray,  82,  34L 

Four  Prinaples  observed,  343. 
Denmark,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  491. 

Irish  Progressive  System,  49^* 
Denominational  Character  of  Reformatories,  700. 
Denne,  Separation  of  Prisoners  1722,  9. 
Despine,  F.,  Reforms  in  Savoy.  3a«  641. 

The  Criminal  in  the  Psychical  Condition,  641 

Treatment  of  Criminals  suggested  by  Saence,  650. 

Criticism,  by  Dr  Wines,  6s5- 
Desiitute  mod  Deserted  Childreni  64,  117,  ijo,  695. 


Deterrence  from  Crime,  39,  96,  337. 
Detention  Prisons,  368,  423. 
For  Trial,  362. 
For  Sentence,  347,  368. 
De  Tocmieville,  cited,  109,  1 1 1,  1 19, 
Detroit  House  of  Correction,  89. 
Dickens,  Charles,  401. 
Dietary,  98,  120,  221,  322. 

Reasons  tor  generous,  18a 
Discliarged  Pnsoners,  Aid  and  Sympathy,  lax,  616, 
6251  675. 
Relations  to  the  State,  xaa,  635,  678. 

Baden,  418. 

Belgium,  359. 

Brunswick,  433. 

Denmark,  491. 

France,  338^  351. 

Great  Britain,  325. 

Hamburg,  440. 

Holland,  398. 

Italy,  489. 

Saxony,  439. 

Sweden,  512. 

Wiirtemberg,  439. 

United  States,  lai,  1361. 
Discipline  of  Prisons,  62,  95,  36s. 
Penal  and  Reformatory,  634. 
Reformatories  and  Asylums,  699. 
Discretion  as  to  Sentence,  24,  97,  661* 

Executive  Clemency,  119,  i32> 
Disgraceful  Punishments,  34^  99,  376,  664* 
District  Prisons  in  Ideal  System,  629. 
District  of  Columbia,  Prison  System,  3x4. 
Dixon,  Hepworth,  Life  of  Penn,  7. 
Doepler,  Jacob,  Theatruro  Pcenarum,  1693,  689. 
■Dominica,  Prison,  380. 
Dormitory,  single  and  common,  530. 
Dread  of  Discharged  Criminals,  615,  686. 
Drainage  and  other  Sanitary  Precautions,  lao. 
Ducpetiaux,  Prison  and  Reformatory  Work,  4a. 
Dublin,  J^rison  System,  237. 
Diisseltml  Rettinghaus,  Child-saving  A^him,  691. 
Duty,  the  Sentiment,  656. 
Dwight,  T.  W.,  Prison  Reform  Institute,  704. 

Earnings  of  Prisoners,  55,  94$  ia3,  51a 

Portion  to  his  su  import,  94,  354. 
Support  of  family,  135. 

Reserved  for  discharge,  133. 

Lease  System,  1 1 1,  191,  300. 
East  India  Empire,  Prison  System,  xi.,  ^14. 
Eastern  Nations,  Cruel  Treatment  of  Priaonen,  3, 
Education  and  Crime,  102,  606,  62a. 
Educational  Agencies,  100. 

Education,  General,  Duty  of  Governments,  73,  607. 
Ekert,  M.,  Director  at  Bruchsal,  418. 
Eliot,  W.,  City  Prisons,  Lock-upe,  or  Stations,  117. 

Prison  Reform  Institute,  705. 
Elmira  Reformatory  Prison,  96,  97,  15a. 
Emulation,  the  principle,  651. 
Employments  in  Prison,  107,  433. 

Variety  in  American,  197. 
Encouragement",  98,  122,  4201  534t  614* 
Endless  Revolvers,  639. 
Ends  of  Punishment,  29,  39. 

Protection  of  Society,  29. 

Repression  of  Crime,  39,  38. 

Retormation  of  Criminals,  39,  34a. 
England,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  ai7. 

Howard's  Prison  Work,  13. 

Movements  anterior  to  Howard.  6,  la. 

Prison  Constniction  and  Discipline,  28. 
Parliamentary  Commissions,  37,  240. 

Societies  for  Improven>cnt,  17,  19. 

Preventive  and  Keformatorv  work,  333. 

Dischsrsed  Prisoners'  Aid  Societies,  3a|* 
Rrzroum,  Turkish  Prison,  387* 
Escapes  from  Confin<  ment,  i9>  34& 
Evening  School  in  Elmira  Retormatory,  98. 
Examples  of  severity  not  necessarily  deterrent,  (^ 
Examplei  Influenoc  on  the  Young,  6C8. 
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Executive  Clemencyi  i  rq,  395,  54a* 

Influence  on  Convicts,  120. 
Execution  uf  a  Penalty,  661. 
Exploit,  Exploitation,  369. 
Exiradidon  Treatiea,  International,  65,  6S3. 

Faith  in  ReCoimatory  Work,  55,  617. 
Falk,  John,  Childre.i-saver,  74,  690. 

Fnend  in  Need  —  Lutherhof,  690. 
Falkland  Islands  Prison,  355. 
Family-Reception  of  Vicious  Children,  471. 

Chnstian  Charity,  605. 
Family,  the,  for  Homeless  Children,  64,  144,  6S4,  695. 

Conditions  of  a  suitable  Home.  695. 

Institutions  organized  to  resemble,  63, 139, 34a,  696^ 

Earliest  Examples.  76,  341,  470^  61(9. 

Wichem's  Rauhe  liaus,  74,  695. 

SkarbeC  in  Poland  in  1837,  470. 
Family  Lif<  in  Institutions,  16a,  697. 
Family  of  Criminals,  348,  5)6. 
Family-placing  in  the  West,  129. 
Family  System  in  German  Reformatories,  696. 
Farm  School  for  City  Juveniles,  47,  82,  84,  142. 
Farraingham,  Boys*  Home,  538. 
Fear  and  Hope,  39,  653. 
Female  Crimma's,  Special  Treatment,  137,  630. 

Progressive  Classincation,  630. 

Refuge  for  Discharged,  396,  513. 
Fences  and  Screens  for  Criminals,  63a* 
Festival-days,  177,  507,  699.  ^ 

Fie:d  Work  and  Shop  Work,  144,  40c,  47^ 
Fiji  Islands^  Prisonsj^397. 
Financial  Aims  and  Results,  89,  151. 
Fines,  worked  oat,  148,  559. 
Finland  Prison  System  and  Question,  467. 
First  Offence  —  Ireatment,  340,  hiz. 
ForeKners  in  American  Prisons,  94. 

Cliildrcn  of  Foreign-born  Parents,  137. 
Florida,  Abuses  of  Lease  System,  194. 
Floa^ng,  Scourging,  etc,  99. 
Food,  i77,  180,  371,  425. 
Forbes.  A.,  Turkish  Prisons,  387. 
Fra'ikl  irt.  International  Congress,  43,  44. 

Prison  Sysiem,  430. 
France,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  xii.,  339. 

Nomenclature  and  Classificatiou,  339^  330^  336b 

Early  Movements,  36. 

Government  Commission,  1873-75,  40W 

Child- Saving  Work.  81^  338,  34a. 

Superior  Council  of  Pnsous,  41. 

National  I^rison  Association,  41. 

National  Patronaj^e  Society,  41,  338,  350. 

Royal  Prison  Society  1819,  19. 

Naval  and  Military  Prisons,  344. 
Franke,  A.  H.,  Orphan  House  at  Halle,  73,  68^ 
Franklin,  Beiiiamin,  90.  ' 
i-  ratemlty  in  Prison-work.  676.  ^ 
Free-wilU  Limitations  to,  Despine,  655. 

Biblical  Doctrine,  655. 
Fry,  Mrs.  £.,  Prison-work,  16^  ao^  493. 

Gallkvs,  and  Penal  Colonies,  33a,  344,  486^ 
Gambia,  Prison,  385. 

Gangs,  or  Companies  in  Public  Work.  aSf,  49r. 
Generous  sentiments  wanting  in  the  Crinuaal,  646k 
Georgia,  Prison  System,  192. 

New  Doctrine  of  State  Responsibility,  19a. 
Germany,  Child-saving  Institutions,  688,  700. 

Congrejrate  and  Family  System,  693. 

Religious  Education,  696,  699. 
Germnn  Empire,  403. 

New  Penal  Code,  and  Prison  Refionn,  403* 

Progressive  Classification,  406U 
German  States,  Individual,  xiv.,  403-446^ 
Ghent,  Early  Example  of  Improvement,  xu 
Gibralter,  Prison  and  Station,  a8s. 
Ginx's  Baby,  73. 
Girls,  Neglected  and  Homeless,  64,  69^ 

Asylums  and  Industrial  Schools,  139^ 

Vktous  and  Criminal,  694. 
Gloucester  Peoitcntiary,  15,  99. 


Golden-Bridge  Refu^re,  237. 

Third  Stage  oi  Irihh  System,  337. 
Good-behavior,  Motives,  141,  416,  49^. 
Gouldsburg.  M.,  Qualification  of  a  Prison  Officer,  384. 
Government  Relations  to  Crime,  19a,  609. 

International  Treaties,  65,  68^. 
Gradation  of  Penal  and  Preventive  Institutions,  606. 
Great  Britain,  Prison  Systems,  x.,  ai7-3>7> 

Eneland,  317-333. 

Ireland,  233. 

Scotland,  238-333. 

East  India  Empire,  314. 

Canada,  348. 

Other  Colonies  and  Settlements,  xi. 

New  Prison  Aa,  1877,  1878,  317. 

Royal  Cummission,  1878,  340. 
Greece,  Ancient  Prisons,  3. 

Modem  Prison  Sysiem,  539. 
Grenada.  Prison,  a66. 

Grotenfelt,  A.,  Prison  Question  in  Finland,  467. 
Griffith,  G.  C^  Model  Contiactur,  coQb 
Guatemala,  Prisons,  539. 


Guixot,  cited,  5. 

Colony,  344* 
Guillaume,  Dr ,  Swiss  Penal  System,  526. 


Guiana  Penal  Colony, 


Habit,  of  Virtue,  or  Via,  39. 

Habitual  Criminality,  necessary  cooditions,  63a. 

Habitual  Drunkards,  639. 

Hai^ue  Detention  Prison,  400. 

Haines,  Governor,  155. 

Hamburg  Prisons,  43^. 

Appointment  of  Officials,  438. 
Hanway,  Jonas,  Plan  ol  Reform,  14. 
Hard  labor,  106,  556. 
Hardening  influence  of  bad  association,  478* 

Excessive  harshness,  664. 
HaussonviUe,  Viscount  de,  40. 
Hawaii,  Prison  System,  569. 
Hay,  William,  in  1715,  9. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  46. 
Hebrew  Book  of  the  Law,  a. 

Parental  and  Filial  Duty,  67* 
Hill,  Florence  Davenport,  308. 
Hill,  Frederic,  38,  619. 

Indeterminate  Sentences,  619b 
Hill,  Matthew  D.,  38. 
Hindu  Code,  i. 

Hoare,  London  Prison  S^ociety,  ao. 
Holidays,  177,  180,  699. 
Holland,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  39a. 

Cellular  Classification,  Activity,  393. 
Holls,  G.  C,  Wartburg  Orphan  Asyluna,  688. 
Holtzendorf,  Baron  von,  403. 

Prison-Reform  Academy,  707. 

Irish  System,  409. 
Home-father  and  House-roocher,  German,  698* 
Home-ieeling  to  be  cultivated,  363. 
Home-placing  of  Nedected  Children,  is^i 
Homes  for  Destitute  Children,  143,  683. 

Examples,  148. 
Honduras,  Prisons,  373. 
Hong  Kong,  Prisons,  311. 
Howard,  John,  Prison-work,  la. 
Hope  and  Fear,  38,  54,  96,  386,  4341  43 't  45^}  613. 
Horticulture  for  Prisoners,  107,  337,  335. 
Hospitals  for  the  Sick,  439. 
Houses  of  Correction,  9a,  6x9. 

Examples,  114,  148,  176. 
Househdd  Duties  and  Work,  for  ChDdreo,  698L 
Howe,  Geoive  E.,  139. 
Humphrey,  W.,  161. 

Hungary  and  Croatia,  Prison  Syibnn,  4$4* 
Hunger-torture,  590L 
Hygiene  of  Prisons^  iso,  358,  511. 
Hypocrisy,  in  Criminals,  360, 65^ 

IcKi.ANi>,  Prison,  4^  [605. 

Ideal  System  ol  Cnme-Prevention  and  Repieasioi^ 

Realised  by  Maconochie,  631. 
Identification  of  Criminals,  633* 
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Idleness,  in  and  out  of  Prison,  113,  116,  60S. 

Compulsory,  ia  Jail,  612. 
Ignorance  and  Illiteracy,  101,  337,  355,  395,  42a,  56a. 

Countries  with  the  least,  428,  520. 

Religious.  15a,  502. 

Industrial,  421,  423,  608. 
lenorance  and  Crime,  103,  272,  275. 
Illinois,  Penal  and  Correctional  System,  171. 

Preventive  and  Reformatory,  173. 
Illiteracy,  Statistics,  32;,  337*  606. 
Imbecile  and  Idiotic  Prisoners,  24a 
Indemnity  for  illegal  and  unjust  confinement,  633. 
Indeterminate  Sentences.  619. 
Indiana,^  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  168. 
Incorrigibility^  61^. 
Individualization  m  Prison  Treatment,  106^  41X,  618. 

Basis  of  Cellular  System,  158,  424. 
Individual  Reformers,  23,  689,  697. 
Individual  Sympathy  and  Personal  Aid,  608. 
Indulgence  and  Severity,  equally  unsuitable,  55,  636. 
Industrial  Asylums  and  rarm-Schools,  74,  las,  609. 

France,  341. 

Germany,  74,  441,  688,  69a. 

Great  Bntain,  75,  223. 

Poland,  471* 

Scandinavia,  498. 

United  States,  12a. 
Industry  in  Prison-life,  107,  147. 

For  a  Reformatory  end,  43a,  698. 
Infant  Nurseries,  339,  607. 
Infant  Schools,  339, 6>92. 
Insane  Criminals,  Separate  Asylums,  63,  172}  335. 

Ori^nating  in  the  Discipline,  447. 
Insanity  and  Crime,  647. 
Insensibility  of  Criminals,  Moral,  647. 
Inspection,  Official,  17^,  507,  623,  666. 

Unofficial  but  authorized,  2^1,  242,  624. 
Instinctive  Nature  of  each  Cnminal,  652. 
Institutional  Life,  and  the  Family,  139,  683,  696. 
Instruction  to  Prisoners,  96,  325. 

Industrial,  iji,  i«8,  357,608. 

Intellectual  and  Literary,  102,  356,  395,  665,  698. 

Moral,  100,  356,  664,  698. 

Religious,  100,  333.  35^1  395.  698. 
Intellectual  Knowledge  and  Crime,  647. 
Intemperance  and  Cnme,  272. 
Intermediate  Prison  System,  236,  237,  325,  406. 

Experience  at  Luskand  Golden  Bridge,  236. 
International  Prison  Congresses,  42. 

Brussels,  44. 

Frankfort,  434. 

London,  45. 

Stockholm,  57. 
Intimidation,  39.  68$. 
Intoxication  in  Norwar,  539. 
Iowa,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  178. 

School-house  within  Prison  precincts,  180. 
Ireland,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  233. 

Crofton  or  Irish  System,  233,  409. 

Modifications,  410. 
Irons,  491.  ^        ^643. 

Irregular  Action  of  the  Moral  Sentiments  in  Cnme, 
Isolation  of  Prisoners,  158,  616. 

Accused  and  waiting  for  Trial,  456. 
Itaty,  Prisons  and  Penal  System,  xvi.,  481-490. 

£arly  Movements,  Pope  Clement,  7,  66. 

Normal  School  for  Prison  Officers,  4S7,  489. 

Juvenile  Prisons,  Patronage  Societies,  489. 

Jails,  115,  148,  612. 

Reconstruction  necessary,  612. 
Jamaica,  Prison  System,  257. 
.  apan.  Prison  System,  595. 
.  ebb,  Captain  J.,  Pentonville  Prison,  aS. 
,  ewish  Faith  respected,  428. 
.  oliet  Penitentiary,  171. 
,  oumal  of  Prison  Work,  499.^ 
^  udas.  Overseer  in  Magas  Prison,  346. 
,  uUus,  Dr.,  Visit  to  American  Prisons,  404,  407. 
Jurisdiction,  National  and  StatC}  S/^  413. 

American  difficulty,  87. 


German,  403,  413. 

Russian,  ^13. 
Juvenile  Cnme  and  Offenders,  80,  1x3. 

Disproportionate  excess  over  adult,  6a6w 

French  Code,  63.  350. 

Special  Treatment,  64,  625. 
Horne,  Instruction,  Work,  Aid,  64,  350. 

Experience  of  different  countries,  398. 

PatronjMie  Society  for  Liberated  Juveniles,  350W 
Juvenile  Prisons,  Examples,  7,  349,  502,  625. 

England,  Parichurst,  78,  79. 

Reformatories  practically  Prisons,  Places  of  Con- 
finement, 349. 

Elmira  Reformatory,  97,  153. 

Kansas,  Prisons  and  Jails,  rSo. 

Labor  managed  by  State,  181. 
Kentucky,  Prison  System,  205. 

Lease-Labor  System,  112. 

Juvenile  Reformatory  at  Louisville,  206. 
Kicki,  Count,  Bequest  to  Industrial  Asylum,  474. 
Kingsmill,  Prison  Work  at  Pentonville,  29. 
Kirwan,  Mrs.,  Women's  Intermediate  Prison,  237. 

Liberty,  Confidence,  and  Work,  237. 

Kitchen,  Garden,  Laundry,  238. 
Knowledge,  apart  from  Moral  Sentiments,  647. 
Koranic  Law,  and  Crime,  582. 

Labor,  Prisoners,  ir,  107,  337,  357,  508,  622. 

UninteUigent  and  Unproductive,  65a. 

Penal,  or  Hard,  for  punishment,  \of\  286,  373,  436. 

Productive  and  Useful,  106,  15H,  286,  322,  357. 

Reformatory,  151,  321,  627,  698. 

Individual  isolated,  104,  158. 

Silent  and  Associate,  373,  457,  652. 
Labor  System,  106-1  la. 

Profitable  to  Prison,  106,  108. 

Participation  in  Earnings  by  prisoner,  151. 
Family  or  Children,  1 58,  698. 
Reserved  till  Discharged,  230. 

Disposed  of  by  Auction,  413. 

Contract  System,  108,  483. 

Lease  System,  1 1 1. 

State  Management,  108,  418;  522. 
Labuan,  Prison,  399. 
Lama,  Dr.  T.,  Penitentiary  at  Lima,  561. 
Lamarque,  Jules  de,  338. 
Lambeiet,  M.,  Bequest  for  Giris'  Asylum,  537. 
La  Petite  Roquette  Prison^  349. 

Saddest  Spectacle  in  Pans,  350. 
La  Sant^,  the  Model  Prison  of  Paris,  349. 
Lash,  painful  and  diseraceful,  99. 

Gradual  and  general  disuse,  24,  99. 
Lastres,  Seflor,  Prison  Reforms  in  Spain,  384. 
Latimer,  London  Prison  in  1550,  6. 
Lease  System  of  Prison  Labor,  1 1 1,  191,  20O1. 

Abuses,  112,  320b 
Lectures  to  Prisoners,  99,  137. 
Liberty,  its  attractions,  653,  654. 

Moral  Free-will,  656. 

Deprivation,  reasons  for,  663. 
Libena,  Prisons,  575. 
Legislation  respecting  Criminals,  60. 
Liberated  Prisoners,  62,  359,  4S7,  645. 

Need  sympathy,  advice,  and  money,  taa. 

Public  distnist,  686. 
Libraries  for  Prisons,  102,  353,  3551  43t)  43St  4Si«- 
Lichtenstem,  under  Herr  VoUer,  691. 
Literary  and  Moral  Instruction,  395. 
Livingston,  E.,  Code.  23,  126. 
Livv,  Trisons  of  Old  Rome,  5. 
Lodging-house  for  Vagrants,  128. 
Local  Council  of  Supervision,  353. 
Locality  of  Reformatories,  697. 

Lock-up,  or  City  Stations  for  detention.  117,  186,  61  b 
London  Prisons  and^  Prison  Reforms,  o. 

Philanthropic  Society,  19,  76,  778. 

Prison  Discipline  Society,  1815,  18,  19. 

Ragged  School  Union,  225. 

International  Prison  Congress,  45. 
American  propositions,  49;  Modifications,  54* 
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Lottvain  Penitentiary,  42,  369. 

Love,  an  Agent  of  Discipline,  11,  618. 

In  Humane  Aciivity,  657, 087. 
Liibec  Prisons,  443. 
Ldcas  Charles,  Principles,  38. 

Publications,  37,  38. 
Lu>k,  Irish  Intermediate  Prison,  %Tft. 
Lynde,  £lam,  109. 

Macaulay,  Lord,  Prison  Reform  in  India,  314- 
Mick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Orphans'  Home,  14a. 
Maconochie,  A,  Prison  Discipline,  32,  106,  614,  637. 

Indeterminate  Sentence,  619,  631. 
Maiming  and  torture,  491. 
MaiDc,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  145- 

Influence  of  the  Maine  Law,  145* 
Malu,  Prisons  and  Lock-ups,  288. 
Mark- System  for  Progressive  Classification,  33,  310. 

Applied  at  Elmira,  97. 
MuTjn,  Henry,  Duty  of  Society  to  Children,  475.     , 
Maryland,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  an. 

Preventive  Institutions  and  Agencies,  aia. 
Massachusetts,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  133. 
Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society.  1824,  19. 
State- Prison  at  Charlestown,  Concord,  91. 
9  State  Workhouse  at  Bridgewater,  134. 

State  Primary  School  for  Abandoned  Children,  135. 
Women's  Pnson  at  Sherburne,  134. 
Reform  School  for  Boys,  135. 
Industrial  School  for  Girls,  135.  [i35* 

Farm  Schools,  and  other  Preventive  Institutions, 
Truant  Schools,   Visiting  Agency,   Orphan    Asy- 
lums, 136. 
Materialism  a  Cause  of  Crime,  434. 
Maximum  and  Minimum  Sentences,  630. 
Mazas  Prison,  Paris,  Cellular,  346. 
Meat  in  Prison  Diet,  lao. 

Medical  Service  of  Prisons,  Superintendent,  242. 
Mercer,  A.,  Adult  Reformatory  for  Women,  250^ 
Mettray  and  DeMetz,  82,  341. 

Bas^  on  certain  Principles,  34a. 
Mexico,  Prison  System,  533. 
Michigan,  Penal  and  Reformatory  Work,  i6t. 
Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Jails,  161. 
Reform  School,  16a. 
Public  School,  and  Home  for  Waifs,  16a. 
Visiting  Agencies  for  Young  Delinquents,  163. 
Miildletown,  Giris'  Industrial  School,  139,  610. 
Military  Discipline,  376,  636. 
M.liury  Prisons,  34^,  398 
Mill,  John  Staart|  cited,  241. 
Minimization  of  Crime,  605. 
Minnesota,  Prison  System,  177. 
Minority,  Division  into  three  Periods,  47011 
Minors  exposed  to  Temptation,  64. 
Large  Proportion  of  Criminal  Population,  47>i  636« 
Special  Prison  and  Treatment,  626. 
Mississippi,  Prison  Svstem,  196. 
Missouri,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  aot. 
Miitermaier,  405. 
Moabit  Prison,  near  Berlin,  414. 
Muleswonh,  Sir  W.,  Transportation^  30 
Monitor,  substitute  for  House-father,  401. 

Employed  by  Maconochie  and  Montesinos,  637. 
Montesinos,  Reformatory  Work  in  Spain,  30,  637. 
Montesquieu,  Spirit  of  Laws,  9. 
Moral  Amelioration  of  great  Criminals,  652. 
Moral  Anomalies  in  Crime,  644. 
Moral  Biography,  Classification  by,  360. 
Moral  Forces  vertus  Physical,  51,  99,  17a,  337,  017. 
Mural  Instruction  and  Agencies,  33^  356. 
Moral  Sense  ox  Conscience,  645. 
Morey,  Motive  on  Labor  Coniraciors,  izi,  194,  199> 
Morocco,  Prisons,  578. 
ilortality,  326. 

iloacow,  Prison  System  of  Sollohub,  33- 
Moses,  Ordinances  respecting  Children,  68. 
Motives  in  a  good  Life,  96,  155,  621. 
Mottoes  on  Walls  of  Prisons,  402. 
Mouat,  Intermediate  Imprisonment,  326. 
MuUen,  W.  J.,  Philadelphia  Prison  Society,  laa. 


Munich,  Obermaier  Reforms,  32*  4aa- 
Mumford,  Colonel,  Volunteer  Work,  204. 
Murder,  Difficulties  for  Conviction  of,  176. 

Death- Penalty,  and  Life  or  Term  of  Years,  176. 
Murray.  Miss,  Victoria  Asylum,  78. 
Music  for  Amusement  and  Devotion,  182* 

Reformatory  Agency,  148,  698.     _    ^ 
Mutual  Corruption  in  Prison  Assooauon,  38. 

Natai.,  Prison,  38a. 

National  Prisons  in  United  States,  100. 

National  Prison  Reform  Conventions,  45. 

Associations,  46. 
Naval  Prisons,  344. 
Nebraska,  Prisons,  183. 
Neglected  Children.  Asylums,  130,  \\Xt  427* 

German  System,  by  Dr.  HoUs.  688. 
Netherlands  Mettray,  84,  400. .    ^ 
Netherlands,  Reforms  by  Maria  Theresa.  10. 
Nevis.  Prison.  279.  .  »   1 

New  Brunswick.  Prisons  and  Jails,  253. 
New  Caledonia.  Penal  Colony,  344- 
New  England  States.  Prisons,  izy 
Newfoundland,  Prisons,  351. 
Newgate  Prison.  Connecticut.  33. 
Newgate  Prison.  London.  6.  ao. 
New  Hampshire.  Penal  and  Reformatory  System.  14a. 

Orphans^  Home  on  the  Webster  Homestead,  14a. 
New  Jersey,  Prison  and  Reformatory  System,  154. 

Trial  of  Cellular  System.  2S> 

Family  System  of  Reformatories,  156. 
New  York  City.  Reformatory  Work.  80.  135. 

Child-Saving  Work,  127. 

Female  Guardian  Society.  137. 
New  York.  State  System  of  Prisons,  149' 

Reformatory  and  Preventive,  125.  154. 

Inspection.  State  Officers,  joo. 
Unofficial  but  Authorised]  241. 

System  with  Discharged  Prisoners,  raa. 

State  Industrial  Reformatory.  97.  «5*-     . 
News-Boj-s'  Lodging- Houses  in  New  York,  laS. 
New  South  Wales,  Prison  System,  301. 
Newspapers  admitted.  439. 
New  Zealand.  Prison  System,  394* 
Nomenclature.  148,  329,  40^. 
Norfolk  Island.  Maconochie's  Work.  631. 
Normal  School  for  Prison  Officers.  6a,  66.  669. 

Preventive  Institutions,  3421  ^i* 

Prison  Teachers,  401. 
North  Carolina,  Prisonsj^aoi. 

Labor  System,  303. 
Norway,  Prison  System,  513. 

Classes,  Administration,  freatmeut,  si4« 
Nova  Scotia,  Prisons,  353. 
Numbers,  Sympathy  of,  X05. 

Should  not  exceea  individual  attention,  38,  64# 
Nya-Varfort.  Model  Juvenile  Prison,  502. 

Obbrlin,  Pastor,  Infant  Schools,  ^39* 
Obermaier,  Prison  Reform  at  Munich,  32,  4aa« 
Occupations  in  Prison,  335,  419,  608. 


Officers,  6a,  931  354*  624».^ 
Gradation  in  Ra 


ank  and  Responsibility,  51, 

Qualities  of  Character,  62,  430*  ^>^ 

Qualifications,  110,  285,  414,  502,  634. 

Training,  55,  65,  346,  34a»  634,  669. 

Trial,  436,  S03,  675. 

Appointment,  100,  150,  160,  431,  430, 

Tenure,  no,  150,  428. 

Salaries,  s>«  63,  941  669. 

Pensions,  419. 

Examples  of  Good,  39,  104,  MSi  ao7f  5'5> 
Oglethon>et  Gen.,  Reforms  in  1728,  3* 
Ohio,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  164. 

Prisons,  Houses  of  Correction,  Jails,  164. 

Juvenile  Refuge-home  for  Girls,  165. 

State  Reform  Farm,  §66,  697. 

Asylums,  County,  Industrial  Schools.  167. 
Ontario  Province,  Pnson  System,  250. 

Industrial  Prison  for  Women,  ago. 
Oral  Methods  and  Conversations  with  Adults,  505. 
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Oregon,  Prisnns  and  Tail*,  i8^. 
Organization  of  Penal  System,  95,  6t^ 

Defects  in  United  States,  9^ 

Excellent  Specimens,  499. 
Organized  Persuasion,  617. 
Orphans  and  Destitute  Children,  69,  498,  jia,  607* 

Family  Placing,  ia<),  135. 

Special  Institutions  home^Iike,  71,  ijii 

Private  Resources  and  Management,  175. 

Public  Aid  and  Inspection,  223. 

Examples,  137,  142.  163,  165. 
Oscar,  Prince,  Punishments  and  Prisons,  34. 

Practical  Application  as  King,  35. 
Oslebshausen  Prison,  Radiating  Ciuliilar,  434. 
Out-of-prison  Work,  452,  519. 
Outsiders  and  CrirainalB,  477. 

Pain  and  Suffering  as  motives  to  be  pood,  635.  [654. 
Parable  of  the  Gm>d  Shepherd  in  prison  treatment, 
Pardons,  Executive,  119,  379,  459,  544. 

Conditional,  119,  4C8. 
Parental  Duty  and  Neglect,  224,  679. 

Hebrew  Book  of  the  Law,  67. 

Responsibility  for  Expense  oif  Minors»  334. 
Paris,  Prison  System,  ^45. 
Parkhurst  Juvenile  Pnson,  78,  79. 
Parkington,  Sir  J..  Lord  Hampton,  56. 
Participation  of  Earnings  by  Prisoners,  123,  51a 

Salutary  Influence,  124. 
Patronage  Societies,  41,  338,  675,  687. 

For  Females  Disdiarged,  33S,  3si> 

Sute  Aid,  678. 
Paul,  Sir  George  O.,  Reform  in  1700,  \\ 
Pauper  Cliildren,  Scotch  system  of  placing,  235. 
Peculium,  333,  450,  653. 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  18. 

Penalties,  Assimilation  xtrrsus  ClaasificatioD,  665. 
Penitentiary,  original  meaning,  191. 
Penitentiary  Question,  39,  66k 
Penitentiary  Journal,  Copenhagen,  499. 
Penitentiary  Reform,  23,  61,  1^8,  159. 
Penal  Codes  and  Prison  Practice,  35i  60,  36s. 
Penal  Colonies,  French,  344. 
Penal  Labor,  106,  286,  337* 
Pennsylvania,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  157. 

System  of  Individual  Treatment,  25,  90. 

Western  Penitentiary,  26. 
Pensions  for  Prison  Omcera,  419. 
Pentonville  Prison,  28. 
Persia,  Prisons,  582. 

Persuaders  and  Organized  Persuasion,  50,  638» 
Personal  Influence  of  Prisou  Teacher,  506. 
Peru,  Prison  System,  560. 
Perversity  in  Criminal  Courses,  39.  6». 
Pestalozzi,  Henry,  Child>8aving  Worli,  69a 
Pestalozzi  Asylums,  441. 
Petersen,  R.,  Christiania  Penitentiary.  515. 
Philadelphia,  Prison  Work,  2a,  25,  157. 

Society  to  Ameliorate  Miseries  1776^  19,  t3i. 

House  of  Refuge,  80. 

Cellular  System,  25,  so,  (58.  ((59* 

^  Abandoned  in  Pittsburgh  Western  Penitentiary, 
Philanthropic  Society,  London,  17S8,  19,  76. 
Photography  and  Registry  of  Criminals,  633. 
PhvsioU  Force  versus  Moral,  99. 
Pillory,  Stocks,  Whipping,  Branding,   23,  23. 
Pilsbury,  Father  and  Son,  89,  109,  62a. 

Grandson,  i^i. 
Pistole,  a  Privileged  Gass,  35).  r26. 

Pittsburgh  Western  Penitentiary,  Trial  of  Systems, 
Plato,  Ideal  Prison  System,  4. 
Plays  in  Child-saving  Institution,  699. 
Plutarch,  Ancient  Prisons,  4. 
Poland,  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  470. 

Child«saving  Institution,  470,  475. 
^  Model  Organization,  471,  472. 
Police,  co-operation  with  voluntary  efforts,  65,  346, 

International  Action,  684. 
Politics,  in  Prison  Administration,  109,  605,  630. 

Modes  of  Avoidance,  150,  606,  6  to. 
Pope  Clement  XI.,  Prison  Reformer,  7^  65i> 


Portugal  Penal  System,  476. 

Short-comings  and  Abuses  477-479- 
Powell,  Birmingham  Asylum,  78. 
Powers,  Gershom^  109. 

Premiums  and  Prizes  for  Good  CoD<luct,  39s*  435. 
Prevention,  313,  22^,  607. 
Preventive  Institutions,  144,  312,  J43,  607,  68a. 

Governmental,  Voluntary,  Combined,  607. 

Action  of  Stockholm  Congress,  63. 

American  Children's  Aid  Societies,  127,  130b 

Belgium  and  Holland,  363,  4fea 

French  System,  341.  343.  fToow 

German  Systems  of  Family  Institutions,  6S8,  6.^ 

Great  Britain,  vast  System  and  Results,  233.  CoSw 

Poland,  early  and  recent  Establishments,  47CS  474. 

Scandinavian  States,  498,  513,  534. 

Itoly,  484, 
Prison-bird,  Odiom  of  Imprisonment,  19. 
Private  Charity  in  Reformatory  Work,  678,  689. 

Initiative  and  Management,  6iOb 

Aided  and  In^peoted  by  State,  610. 
Privileges  of  Prisoners,  496,  63S,  671. 

Correspondence  with  Friends,  638. 

Monitors  and  Assistants,  637.  \ 

More  Generous  Diet,  6a. 

Out  of  Prison  Work,  and  less  Restraint,  45a.  « 

Participation  in  Elamings,  34,  555. 

Shortening  of  Sentence,  417. 

Transferrence  to  less  coercive  Prison,  41S. 
Probationary  Discharge,  494. 
Probationary  Stage  ofConnnement,  45S. 
Proclivity  to  Crime,  Educational  Kesuaint,  644. 
Progressive  Gassilication,  389,  460,  486L 

Results,  490,  ^95,  550. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Prevention  and  Reform,  137. 
Protection  of  Society,  541  144,  613. 
Protestant  Brotherhoods  for  Chrbtian  Work,  41^ 
Provisional  Liberation,  300,  317. 
Prussia.  Prison  System,  41  r. 
Psychological  or  Soul  Faculties  64S. 
Psychology  of  the  Criminal,  642. 

Moral  Anomalies  Feebleness  ox  Absence,  645. 
Publication  of  Official  Reports  45* 
Public  Opinion,  Institutional,  33,  tos,  244,  361. 
Punishment,  in  Prison,  end  of,  38,  54,  613,  6iaoi» 

Dark  Cell,  Bread  and  Water,  3^. 

Penal  or  Hard  Labor,  io6b 

Corporal  Punisliment,  the  I^sh,  99^ 

Reprimand,  417. 

Deprivation  of  Privileges  417,  67  u 

Treadmill,  417. 

Irons,  Stocks  Branding,  33« 

Bastinado,  376,  583. 

Torture,  33. 

Qt7BBMst^ND,  Prisons  3 It. 

Radiating  Blocks  of  Cells  4iS- 
Ragged  Sdiool  Union,  335. 
Raune  Haus.  near  Hamburg,  693. 

General  Principles  and  Results  <^Q3« 

Pensionate  or  Boarding  Pupils  698. 

Brothers  for  Prison  Work,  419. 

Results  in  Germany,  700.  ^ 
Raumer,  Charles  von^  Destitute  Children,  69a* 
Read  and  Writs  abihty  to,  158. 
Reading  Prison,  1944.  29b 
Reading-room,  Prison,  99. 
Recidivists   Relapses.  337,  484,  520,  687. 
Reconvictions  and  Cumulative  Sentences,    ix6|  a6t( 

421.  423. 
Record  of  Criminal  Convictions  360. 

Causes,  Conditions  Persi:>teuce,  360b 

Marks  in  Irish  System,  235. 
Recreations  at  Noon,  422. 
Reduction  of  Prison  Term,  6ao. 

Motivs  and  Reward  of  Good  Conduct,  96^  I55,  631. 
Reformation  of  Criminal,  29,  120. 
Reformation  Sentences  627. 
Reformatory  Schools  Oio^  67a. 

Origin,  73»  tas* 
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Not  Families,  but  Tnttitutions,  696. 

Inmates  received  00  Sentence  oC  Court,  173,  679* 

Belgium,  363. 

England,  19,  225. 

France,  338,  343« 

Germany,  73,  687* 

Ireland,  239. 

United  States,  125,  1661. 

Results,  126,  141,  224,  61a 
Keform  of  Prisons,  »-68. 
Reform  the  end  in  Farm  School.  341,  366. 
Registers  of  CriminalSi  and  Photography,  633. 
Rehabilitation,  24,  49,  287. 
Reinthaler,  C,  the  Niartinstifl  at  Erfurt,  690. 
Relapse  of  Reformed,  136. 137,  229,  415*  ^3*  ^5<  685. 

How  to  combat,  68s> 
Religion  in  Reformatory  Work,  55,  too,  6s2, 653, 698. 

Convictions  respected,  64,  451,  6^3. 
Religious  Instruction,  too,  170^  699. 

Bdraum,  356. 

England,  221. 

France,  336. 

Germany,  690,  699. 

Ireland,  234,  239. 

Scotland,  229. 

United  Slates,  9&  141. 
Religious  Men  in  Prison  Administration,  415. 
Repealed  Commitments,  $2,  397,  687. 
Rescue  Institutions,  49S,  512. 
Resistance  of  the  Prisoner  to  Discipline,  663. 
Resident  Chaplain,  10 1. 
Responsibility  of  Children  for  their  Acts,  683. 
Retribution,  m  Discipline,  49. 
Reuss,  Prison  Ssrstem,  443. 
Rewards,  System,  40,  336,  360. 
Rhode  Island,  Penal  and  Preventive  Institutes,  136k 

Trial  and  Abandonment  of  Cellular  System,  261. 

State- Farm  Privin  School  at  Cranston,  137. 

Prisoners' -Aid  Friends  Society,  Nursery,  &C|  138. 
Right  and  Wronj^  Knowledge  oif,  679. 

How  far  Intuition,  679. 

When  sufficient,  639. 
Rijsselt,  Netherland  Mettray.  400^ 
Rome,  Ancient,  4  :  Modem,  490. 
Royal  Commission  on  Convict  Prisons,  1^7^,  a4a 
Rush,  Benjamin,  Criminals  can  be  reformed,  154. 
Russia,  Penal  and  Reformatory  System,  472. 

Banishment  to  Siberia,  462,  466 
Rutland,  Vt.,  House  of  Correction,  14& 
Ruysaelede  Farm-school,  364. 

Safs-kbepikc,  Accused  and  Witnesses,  3S,  iz^ 
Salaries  of  Officers,  94. 
Sallust,  Prisoners  of  Rome,  5. 
Sampson  at  work  in  Prison,  54,  120. 
Sandwich  Islands,  569. 
Sanitanr  Conditions,  54,  120,  34a 
Santa  Lucia  Prison,  271. 
Saving  and  Protection,  67,  13 1. 
Savings-banks  in  Children's  Aid  Society,  137. 
Savoy,  Despine's  Work,  32. 
Saxony,  Prison  System,  42^ 
Scandinavian  Countries,  xvi.,  491-C24. 

Denmark,  491 :  Sweden,  499 ;  Norway,  513. 

Labor  Svstem  different  in  each,  C22. 
Scarbet,  Count  F.,  Neglected  Chi(dren,  1837,  470. 
Schools  versus  Pnsons^  224,  487. 
Schools  and  education  m  relation  to  Crime,  224,  483. 

Day  or  Evening,  in  Prison,  98,  179,  355,  423. 

School-mistress  for  Women,  507,  482. 

School-masters,  Resident,  409,  506. 

Model  Methods  in  Sweden,  505. 
Science>8tudy  of  Crime,  Despine,  649-66a 
Science-treatment  of  Criminality,  641,  65a 

In  harmony  with  Moral,  655. 
Scourging,  99. 
Scotland,  Transitional  Condition.  as8. 

Prisons,  Penh,  Paisley,  Avr,  228,  2s  r. 

County  Jails,  Chaplains,  Schools,  Librariesi  329. 

Longer  Sentences,  230. 

Aid  oa  leaving  by  mstalmentS)  93U 


Payments  proportionate  to  Beliavior,  a30b 

Child-saving,  Insane  Prisoners,  232. 
Seaside  Summer  Eaairsions,  129. 
Seiss,  M.,  Prison  teacher  and  correspoodeot,  5x9. 
Self-help,  50,  55,  i45»  236. 
Self-interest,  49,  237,  618,  645. 
Self-respect,  ^50,  245.  618. 
Sentences,  long  or  short,  109,  119,  261,  619. 

Maximum  fixed  by  States^  619. 

Minimum  until  Reformation,  627. 

Discretion  of  Court,  1 19,  353. 

Determined  by  Administrators,  1 14,  620^ 

Subject  to  Executive  Clemency,  119. 
Examples,  France,  332. 

Practically  determined  by  prisoner's  reformatioo» 

353* 
Separate  Cells  at  all  times^  91,  114,  34<^4  3M' 
Sequestration  an  element  in  puDisbmsnt,  6$i. 
Seward,  W.  H.,  23. 
Sewerage  and  Sewer-gas,  421. 
Sex,  in  crime  and  exposure,  24,  94,  694. 

Prison,  63,  64. 

Treatment,  63. 

Asylums,  143,  693. 
Short  Sentences,  252,  51  Si 
Silence  and  Solitude,  8,  673. 

First  Stage  of  Penal  Treatment,  614. 
Siam,  Jail  and  Punishments,  581. 
Siberia,  Banishment  to,  462,  467. 
Size  of  Prison,  93,  102,  106,  1 16. 
Sisters  of  Charity,  2371  33 't  S40»  54* 
Slaves,  Imprisonment,  504. 
Sleep,  5 ft. 

Sneoaker.  Kentucky  P 'nitentiar<',  109. 
Social  condition  ot  inrouies  of  R  furmatoricfl,  687, 

694'. 
Socialistic  Movement,  441. 
Social  Nattir',  104,  106,  150,  361,  ^14,  653. 
Societies  for  Prison  Reform,  ilj,  23. 

England,  17,  1 9, 

France,  36. 

Holland,  398. 

Spain,  382. 

Switzerland,  43. 

United  Staten,  23. 
Society  and  Crime,  s^  73,  82,  615,  63aw 
Socrates,  Prison  Life,  1. 
Soldiers'  Orphans,  Asylums  and  Homes,  143. 
Solitary  Confinemi  nt,  64,  104.  243. 

Not  suitable  to  Criminals  of  moral  infirmity,  653. 
Solitude  and  Silence,  z6,  674. 
Sollohub,  Count,  Reforms  at  Moscow,  33,  46.  361. 
South  American  States,  Prison  Syst.-ms,  547. 
South  Australia,  Prisons,  304. 
South  Carolina,  Prisons  and  Jails,  196. 
Southern  States,  188-213. 

Lease  System  of  Labor,  197,  200. 

Neglect  of  Schools  and  Educa  ion,  193. 
Spain,  Penal  System,  365,  3S3. 

Wretch 'd  Condition,  365-379. 

Mcntesinos'  labors,  31.  375. 
State  Aid  to  Discharged  Prisoners,  19a,  433. 
State  Central  Authority,  606. 
Sute  (in  United  States)  Penal  Institu'ione,  133. 

Prisons  and  Administration,  120,  606. 

Reformatories,  126. 

Workhouses,  114. 

Asylums  and  Farms  for  Neglected  Children,  127. 
Station  Houses,  92. 

Statistics  of  Prisons.  56,  62,  90   126,  1^3.  631,  667. 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Basil,  St.  Chryso^tom,  70. 
St-  Helena,  Prison.  288. 
St.  Hubert  Juvenile  Prison.  363. 
St  Kevin,  Keformatury  in  Ireland,  339. 
St.  Kits  Prison,  279. 
St.  Lazare  Prison,  tor  Women,  348. 
St.  Michael.  Juvenile  Prison  nt  Rome,  7* 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  Conscience  seared,  638. 
St.  Vincent  Prison,  265. 
Stevens,  Inspector-general  of  Prisons.  4a,  3^ 
Stockholm,  luternaiioual  Congress,  1S7S,  57. 
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Stocks,  Irons.  PiHorr,  Torture,  3,  3i> 
Straits  Settlement,  Prisons,  297. 
Studzientec,  Farm-School  after  Mettray,  474. 
Suflfering  or  Patn.  Memory  of,  685. 
Sunday,  101,  \-^-j^  179. 
Sunday  Occupation,  101,  451,  700. 

Bible  Class,  101. 

Moral  Lectures,  137,  656. 

Preaching  or  Mass,  420,  438. 

Visits  from  Friends,  451. 

Volunteer  Workers,  430. 
S  inday  SchooK  101,  137,  179. 
Superintendent,  State,  100,  606. 

Institutions,  371,  507.  606. 
Supervision,  too  minute,  639. 
Support,  Earnines  of  Prisoners,  416,  4aSt  433* 

Appropriation  Dy  State,  416. 

Prisoners  direct  psyment,  416,  44a. 
Suringar,  W.  H.,  Netherlands,  Mettray,  84,  398,  968. 
S^fc'eden,  Penal  System,  341,  499,  50L 

Royal  Administrator,  499. 

Selection  and  Training  of  Prison  Officers,  503. 

Instruction,  Teachers  and  Metho-ls,  504,  505. 
Switzeiland,  Progress  in  Pnson  Work,  526. 
Sympathy  and  Encouragement,  122,  562,  608,  695. 
Systems  and  Modifications,  93. 

Auburn,  or  Coneregate,  215,  317. 

Crofton,  or  Irish,  33. 

Maconochie,  32. 

Pennsylvania,  z6,  ^2,  63. 

Absence  of  any  and  all,  114. 

Ideal  System,  605. 

Tallack,  Howard  Association,  243. 
Tasmania,  Penal  System,  312. 
TaufTer,  Emile,  Prog^reAsive  System,  455. 
Tenderness  and  Justice  Combined,  618. 
Tenure  of  Office,  150,  248. 

Bearing  on  the  Labor  Question,  no. 
Tennessee,  Pnson  System,  207. 

Lease  System  of  Labor,  208. 
Term  of  sentence.  Average,  1 19. 

Shortened  by  Kood  behavior,  38,  97. 

Classified  for  Punishment  and  Retormation,  614. 
Test  or  trial  of  reforniatory  work,  615. 
Texas,  Prisons,  189. 
Theft,  ^ 

American  Criminals,  iia. 
Thiers,  M.,  Infant  Schools,  340. 
Thompson,  Prison  Cruelties,  1730,  8. 
Ticket-of^leave  Men,  300,  317. 
Tobacco  in  Prison,  270,  433,  511 
Tocqueville,  Alexander  De,  109,  in,  115. 
I'ofte-gifi,  Farm  School,  534. 
Torture,  3. 

Chinese  Criminal  Treatment,  $93' 
Trade-depression  and  Disturbance,  1 13. 
Trade>instruction  for  Children,  60S. 
Trades,  followed  by  Criminals,  107,  419,  452, 652. 

Acquisition  of,  in  Prison,  33,  107,  1 58,  386,  357. 
Training  of  Prison  Officers,  343,  355,  691. 

Reformatory  Officers,  503. 

Preventive  Work,  415,  691. 
Tramps,  115.  [474. 

I'rajeuski,   Teacher  of  Polish  Model  Reformatory, 
Transportation-penalty,  30,  344, 666. 

Abrogation,  3a 

Used  as  a  Reward,  470,  471. 
Trnnsferrence  from  one  Prison  to  another,  485,  638. 
Treadmill,  Cubitt,  31,  331. 

Unknown  in  American  Prisons,  106. 
Trial,  Delay  of,  479. 

Separation  from  Convicts,  9a. 
Trinidad  Prisons,  363. 
Truants  and  Truant  Schools,  135, 156. 
Turkey,  Prisons  and  Lock-ups,  385-391. 

Letter  of  Minister  at  Washington, 385. 
Turks  Island,  Prison,  378. 

Vagrants,  male  and  female,  in  N.  Y.  City,  130. 


Streets  free  in  School  Hours,  rii. 
Valencia  Prison,  Moiuesinos'  Reiform,  30. 
Vancouver  Island,  Prison,  354. 
Vander  Recke,  Count,  Dusseithal  Reformatory,  691. 
Vaux,  R.,  Individual  Treatment  System,  158,  159. 
Ventilation  and  other  Sanitary  Conditions,  54,  laow 
Victoria,  Irish  Prison  System,  307. 
Vilain,  Viscount,  Ghent  Prison,  i  u 
Virgin  Island  Prison,  379. 
Virginia,  Prison  System,  303. 
Visiting  Agency  for  Juveniles,  13c,  163. 
Visitors,  authorized,  but  unofficial,  341. 

Official,  343,  3S9,  ^07. 

Fnendly  and  Family,  54,  536,  638. 

Medical  Officers,  342. 

Associations,  19. 
Voluntary  Associated  Preventive  Work,  609,  6 tow 
Volunteer  Prison  Workers,  24,  54,  loS. 

City  Lock-ups  and  Station-houses,  118. 

Excluded,  43^.  [694. 

Volter,    Ludovicus,    Child-saving    Institutions.  693, 
Von  Raumer,  Charles,  Child- saving  School,  692. 

Wakbfisld,  Refuge  for  Dischaiged  Prisoners,  327. 
Wardens,  183,  284. 

Supreme  as  to  Discipline  and  Contractors,  628. 

Examples  of  Success,  i4«,  172^307.  390.  $15. 
Warwickshire  Asylum  for  Juvenile  Oflfenacrs,  78. 
Washburn,  Gov.,  Abrogating  Death-penalty,  176. 
Waukesha  Industrial  School,  175. 
Wayland,  Francis,  Prison-reform  Institute,  70$. 
Werner,  Gustavus,  Child-saver,  692. 
Wesleys  and  the  Godly  Club,  Brison  Work,  9. 
West  Australia,  Prisons,  311. 
Westborough,  State  Reform  School,  13& 
West  Virginia,  Penal  Institutions,  164. 
Webster,  Daniel,  and  the  Old  Home,  14a,  144. 
Wetherslield,  State-prison^  i]8. 
Whately,  R.,  Primary'  Object  of  Punishment,  39. 

Indeterminate  Sentences,  619. 
Whipping,  3^,  99t  aSj. 

Wicnem,  J.  W.,  Child-saving  Work,  55,  341,  688. 
Wilkinson,  Maryland,  State-prison,  211.  [615. 

Will  of  Prisoner  and  his  Reformer  Coinadent,  50, 

Examples  of  highest  Success,  518. 
Windsor,  Vt.,  State-prison,  147. 
Wines,  £.  C,  State  of  Prisons,  Preface,  Death,  iiL 

Crime,  its  Causes  and  Cure,  641. 

International  Prison  Congress,  ^6. 

Ideal  System  of  Crime-prevention,  60$. 
Prison-reform  Institute,  70^. 
Wisconsin  Prisons,  Reformatories,  Astylums,  173. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  Women  Members  173. 

Death-penalty  abolished,  more  Convictions,  176. 

Industnal  School  for  Girls  and  Boys,  175. 

Orphan  Asylums,  Denominational,  1^5. 
Wistar,  Richard,  and  Philadelphia  Society,  rat. 
Women,  as  Criminals  in  Proportion  to  Men,  103, 4x6^ 

Treatment  in  Special  Prisons.  137,  630,  378. 

Superintendents  of  Female^  Convicts,  135,  337. 

Examples  of  Heroic  Devotion,  135,  143. 

Child-saving  Work,  53. 

Participators  in  Intemational  Congresses,  54. 

Members  of  Prison  Boards,  133,  155. 

Special  Prison  at  Sherbom,  Mass.,  134. 
Other  Special  Prisons,  227,  377.^ 
Woolsey,  T.  D.,  Prison-reform  Institute,  704. 
Work,  Steady,  healthful  and  useful,  55,  107,  698. 

Calculated  to  Reform,  436. 
Workhouses  for  Vagrants,  Inebriates,  etc,  114. 

Examples,  164. 
WHnember^  Pnson  System,  427. 

Child-savtne  Institutions,  692. 
Wurtz,  P.  I.,  Home  for  Children  at  Neuhof,  69a. 

YAfei>s  turned  into  Gardens,  519. 

Young  criminals,  special  treatment,  64,  350,  625* 

Zrllsr,  C.  H.,  at  Beuggen,  690,  691. 

Zuickau  Penitentiary,  Individual  Treatment,  434. 


DEPENDENT  CHILDREN  IN  SWITZERLAND 

CAKE,  TKAININQ  AND  STATISTICS.* 


HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


Ikstitutioks  for  the  care  of  impoverished,  neglected,  of  maltreated 
children,  have,  to  a  limited  extent,  existed  for  nearly  two  centuries  in 
Switzerland.  The  institations  earliest  founded  for  this  purpose,  and 
many  of  the  present  day,  were,  and  are  now  known  as  Orphan 
Asylums,  but  are  such  only  by  name,  as  they  do  not  restrict  admission 
to  orphanage,  but  are  open  to  any  child  whose  parents  or  guardians 
desire  to  enter  the  same  for  purposes  of  better  care  and  discipline,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  a  nominal  sum  for  maintenance,  or  gratuitously  to 
Buch  as  are  dependent,  neglected  and  likely  to  become  vagrants.  Some 
of  these  institutions  whose  means  are  ample,  resemble  prosperous  board- 
ing schools  more  than  asylums  for  poor  and  unfortunate  children. 

The  farming  out  of  dependent  children  was  also  much  ii\  vogue  at 
one  time  among  some  municipalities,  but  its  results  on  the  whole  prove 
60  unsatisfactory,  that  the  practice  will  soon  cease  altogether. 

PESTALOZZI. — ^WEHSLI. — FBLLENBBBO.  t 

Johann  Heinrich  Pestalozzi,  who  at  Neuhof ,  in  1775,  founded  the  first 
distinctive  institution  for  the  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  the  poor  to 
habits  of  industry,  is  the  man  above  all  others  who,  by  his  ardor  and  per- 
sonal sacrifices  for  the  cause,  practically  inaugurated  the  present  system 
of  industrial  training  of  dependent  children.  It  wils  he  who  first  gathered 
about  himself  ragged,  neglected  and  maltreated  children,  sought  out 
the  youthful  victims  of  the  farming  out  system  and  reclaimed  from 
almshouses  and  prisons  their  juvenile  inmates,  and  taking  them  to  the 
Home  he  had  prepared  at  Neuhof,  there  trained  them  by  example  and 
the  force  of  bis  profound  love,  to  become  useful  members  of  society. 
His  ideas  found  favor  with  the  eminent  philanthropist  and  scholar, 
Emanuel  Fellenberg,  who  in  1810  founded  at  "  Hofwyl, "  what  he  was 
pleased  to  simply  call "  a  school  for  the  poor."  John  Jacob  Wehrli,  the 
most  ardent,  practical,  and  successful  of  Pestalozzi's  followers,  then  but 
twenty  years  of  age,  was  placed  in  charge  of  this  institution,  and  to  his 
devotion  and  life-long  labor,  his  unselfishness  and  careful  study  of 
human   nature,  are  greatly  due  the  beneficent  results  which  have 

*By  Hon.  John  Hitz,  Consul  General  of  Switzerland  at  TVashington. 

t  For  full  account  of  Pestalozzi,  Fellenbei^  and  other  Swiss  educators  nee  Bnmard** 
Pe»ialozzi  and  Fettalozzianigni—the  same  in  Stoiss  Schoolt  and  Pedagogy.  Edition  of 
ISW. 
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followed  the  Pestalozzian  system  of  educating  and  training  poor,  neg- 
lected and  maltreated  children  to  habits  of  usefulness. 

His  earnest  application  to  the  work  of  eradicating  hereditary  tendency 
to  indolence  and  crime,  to  counteract  the  effects  of  evil  associations  in 
youth,  and  to  supplant  these  with  qualities  of  character  developing 
into  devotion  for  the  good  and  useful,  must  ever  constitute  him  a  great 
example  for  educators  of  all  classes  of  children. 

Admission  to  this  '^School  for  the  Poor,"  says  FeUenberg,  was 
"virtually  unconditional,  and  left  to  Providence."  *' Among  the 
inmates  were  such  as  had  been  taken  up  by  the  police  for  begging, 
others  suffering  from  loathsome  scrofulous  diseases,  half  famished 
forms  whose  every  feature  depicted  want  and  misery,  lying,  malicious, 
and  aimless  tramps,  apprentices  who  had  absconded  from  their  masters 
and  dared  not  return,  filthy,  lousy  little  vagabonds,  others  spoilt  and 
shy  of  labor,  made  so  by  false  notions  of  parents  and  relatives  ;  then 
again,  helpless  orphans,  who  came  of  respectable  but  unfoilunate 
families,  well  raised  and  disposed  to  do  right."  None  deserved  the 
name  of  criminal,  yet  all  were  on  the  direct  road  to  pauperism  or  crime. 
Not  to  provide  and  care  for  such,  therein  liest  the  greatest  of  crimes  ! 

Says  Wehrli,  "  I  was  their  father ;  I  was  with  them  all  day,  without 
intermission.  If  I  retired  later  than  they  did,  I  nevertheless  remained 
in  the  same  room,  and  rose  with  them  in  the  morning.  We  devoted 
nine  hours  to  sleep,  some  six  hours  to  instruction,  study,  recreation, 
and  meals — the  balance,  (nine  hours)  was  devoted  to  work. "  And  it 
may  here  be  said  that  Wehrli  was  ever  found  at  work  with  his  pupils, 
questioning  and  being  questioned,  teaching  and  explaining — ^in  a 
manner  that  made  all  work  seem  but  play,  endearing  teacher  and 
scholar  to  each  other  beyond  measure.  They  sang  together,  enter- 
tained each  other;  all  was  participated  in  alike — work,  meals, 
pleasures,  studies  and  rest,  even  to  the  quality  of  their  apparel  and  the 
little  clothes  chest — teacher  and  scholar  fared  alike.  Wehrli's  idea  of 
providing  for  the  poor  is  forcibly  given  in  a  letter  written  in  1824  to 
his  father,  wherein  he  says :  ^*  Give  bread,  spend  money  and  donate 
clothing  to  the  poor ;  you  will  have  done  them  good  only  so  long  a  time 
as  it  will  take  to  eat  your  bread,  use  your  money,  and  wear  out 
your  clothing.  But  instruct  them,  teach  them  to  work,  train  them  to 
become  usef  id  members  of  society ;  then  you  will  have  supplied  them 
with  enduring  riches,  and  they  will  during  life  be  made  happy  by  your 
beneficence.  But  to  attain  this,  they  must  learn  to  work.  Whilst  at 
work  they  gain  self-respect  and  contribute  towards  defraying  the 
expense  of  their  education.  Thus,  with  a  small  outlay,  one  can  become 
a  great  benefactor,  and  this  is  surely  worth  far  more  than  to  prove  a 
small  benefactor  with  a  large  outlay."  And  so  another  of  Pestalozzi's 
followers.  Director  Zellweger,  has  said :  "  Build  palaces  for  the  criminal, 
work-houses  for  the  idle  vagabond,  and  you  will  neither  eradicate  the 
evil  of  the  one,  nor  suppress  the  tendency  of  the  other;  but  give  to 
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neglected  youth  a  sound  Christian  training,  with  education  and  labor, 
and  you  will  have  attacked  the  tap  root  of  poverty,  and  demolished  its 
thorns. " 

And  still  another,  an  ardent  and  devoted  associate  and  follower  of 
the  beloved  Father  Girard,  the  Abbot  Raemy,  expressed  himself  as 
follows,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Freiburg :  <*Yes,  institutions  for  the 
proper  training  of  the  poor  are  perhaps  of  all  useful  works  of  Christian 
benevolence,  the  most  efficient  benefactors.  If  it  is  a  praiseworthy  and 
sacred  duty  to  give  the  famishing  a  piece  of  bread,  or  him  who  is  una* 
ble  to  labor,  a  penny,  it  is  far  more  beautiful  and  praiseworthy  to  open 
training  schools  for  neglected  childhood,  and  thus  save  it  from  a  pur- 
poseless existence  and  its  resulting  evils.  In  the  first  instance  only  a 
temporary  misfortune  is  ameliorated,  whilst  in  the  other,  we  labor 
for  the  future — a  fruitful  grain  of  seed  is  planted,  from  which,  later, 
useful  citizens,  fathers,  mothers,  and  virtuous  families  will  spring  up." 

Such  are  the  sentiments  of  men  in  Switzerland  who  have  been 
prominent  in  that  great  labor  of  love  which  looks  to  the  proper  training 
of  homeless  and  neglected  children. 

WBHBLI'S  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWTL. 

It  was  at  Hofwyl  that  both  Wehrli  and  Fellenberg  first  learned  fully 
to  appreciate  the  difficult  and  high  calling  of  a  teacher  of  dependent 
and  neglected  children.  They  became  convinced  that  to  ensure  success 
and  permanency  to  the  Pestalozzian  and  Wehrli  system  of  instructing 
impoverished  and  wayward  youth,  suitable  teachers  must  be  trained, 
and  to  secure  such,  it  was  practical  instruction,  not  solely  intellectual 
study  of  the  question  which  was  required.  With  this  view,  what 
became  known  as  the  "  Wehrli  School "  was  instituted  by  Fellenberg. 
It  constituted  virtually  a  Normal  class  for  the  practical  training  of 
scholars  of  the  **  School  for  the  Poor  "  showing  aptitude,  and  others 
desiring  to  become  teachers.  And  thus  in  the  class-room  and  dormi- 
tory, in  the  shop  and  the  field,  the  indefatigable  Wehrli  trained  the 
first  teachers  for  the  arduous  but  noble  calling  of  instructing  depend- 
ent and  neglected  youth.  The  corps  of  teachers  gradually  grew,  for 
municipal  and  state  authorities,  philanthropic  societies  and  individuals 
in  various  sections  of  the  country  sent  youths  to  be  thus  trained  for 
institutions  established  or  to  be  founded.  That  most  efficient  promoter 
of  social  science,  the  "  Swiss  Society  of  Public  Utility,"  repeatedly 
discussed  the  subject  of  having  teachers  especially  trained  for  instruc- 
tors of  the  poor ;  and  in  the  year  1835,  signified  its  earnestness  in  the 
matter  by  setting  aside  a  special  fund  and  appointing  a  committee 
to  select  youths  likely  to  prove  qualified -for  the  calling,  and  encourage 
them  by  words  and  financial  aid  to  enter  upon  a  thorough  course 
of  practical  training  and  study*  For  a  number  of  years  this  society 
so  assisted  a  certain  number  of  young  p>eople  of  both  sexes  to  acquire 
the  normal  training  indicated,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  teachers 
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in  this  most  trying  and  difficult  branch  of  instruction  owe  their  success 
greatly  to  the  fostering  care  of  this  society. 

SWISS  IRSTBUCTOBS  OF  THB  POOR. 

Eventually  (1S15)  the  graduates  of  the  *'Wehrli  School''  became 
sufficiently  numerous  to  form  an  association  called  *'  The  Swiss  In- 
structors of  •  the  Poor"  (Schweizerische  Armenerzieher),  the  primary 
object  being  to  issue  a  Journal  in  the  interest  of  their  cause.  It  was, 
however,  soon  discovered  that  in  print  alone  the  requisite  encourage- 
ment for  the  calling  could  not  be  imparted,  nor  could  the  experiences 
of  the  humble  yet  efficient  be  thus  made  available.  The  association 
therefore  divided  itself  into  an  eastern  and  western  section,  meeting 
separately  in  alternate  years,  and  jointly  every  three  years.  Hie  last 
joint  session  took  place  May  21  and  22, 1877,  at  Berne,  where  upwards 
of  one  hundred  members  met  in  convention.  After  transaction  of 
business,  the  reading  of  essays  and  discussions,  a  visit  was  paid  to  the 
girl's  institute  "  Victoria,"  with  inmates  numbering  one  hundred  chil- 
dren of  the  destitute,  the  helpless,  the  vagrant  and  unfortunate. 

BUMMART   OF   INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN. 

What  has  been,  and  is  being  done  in  the  work  inaugurated  by 
the  immortal  Pestalozzi,  at  Neuhof,  and  so  successfully  carried  for- 
ward by  FeDenberg  and  Wehrli,  first  at  Hofwyl,  and  thereafter  by 
their  devoted  followers  all  over  Switzerland,  can  be  clearly  seen  in 
the  carefully  collated  statistics  prepared  by  those  most  earnest  labor- 
ers in  the  cause,  John  Wellauer  of  St  Gallen,  and  John  Mueller 
of  Berne,  contained  in  their  valuable  publication  "  Die  Schweizeriscken 
Armenerziehungs  Anstalten,'*  whereof  the  first  edition  was  issued  for 
transmission  to  the  Centennial  in  Philadelphia,  and  at  the  instance  of 
the  "  Swiss  Instrucfors  of  the  Poor  "  (who  largely  contributed  thereto); 
a  second  enlarged  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1878. 

The  classification  adopted  by  these  gentlemen  which  refers  rather  to 
the  name  than  to  the  object  of  the  institution,  is  calculated  somewhat  to 
mislead  at  first  as  to  the  number  of  institutions  **  preventive  "  in  their 
character  and  distinctive  from  those  for  reformatory  purposes.  Hence 
in  framing  the  tabulated  summary  hereto  appended,  the  institutions 
figuring  in  the  statistical  tables  of  Messrs.  Wellauer  and  Mueller  have 
been  reaiyanged  under  headings  strictly  according  to  the  objects  they 
respectively  carry  out  in  their  programs — ^viz. :  in  the  column  imme- 
diately following  the  names  of  cantons  are  embraced  all  institutions,  no 
matter  what  name  they  bear,  where  dependent,  neglected,  vagrant,  un- 
ruly, maltreated,  and  even  children  of  well-to-do  parents  are  admitted, 
provided  they  are  not  guilty  of,  or  have  been  committed  for  crime.  In 
the  second  column  are  found  all  institutions  of  a  reformatory  and  cor- 
rectional character  to  which  juvenile  offenders  of  the  law  can  be  com- 
mitted by  judicial  authorities,  and  where  vagrants  and  others  are  only 
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exceptionally  admitted.  In  the  third  column  will  be  foand  institutions 
limiting  admijssion  to  orphanage.  *  Fourth  and  fifth  columns  represent 
institutions  for  the  specific  purposes  given  in  the  headings. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  are  in  Switzerland  no  less  than  ninety-four 
institutions  devoted  to  the  care  and  training  of  dependent,  helpless, 
neglected,  wayward,  amd  maltreated  children ;  many  of  them  opening 
their  doors  to  all,  regardless  of  creed  or  nationality,  whilst  numbers 
afEord  their  inmates  the  opportunity  not  only  of  acquiring  trades  and 
other  means  of  livelihood,  but  if  they  be  found  qualified,  a  full  collegi- 
ate course  of  instruction.  Nearly  all  these  institutions  also  amply 
equip  the  children  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  aggregates  given  in  this  table  embrace,  it  is  true,  forty  other 
institutions,  but  this  will  not  prevent  arriving  at  a  sufficiently  accurate 
estimate  of  what  is  being  done  towards  preventing  pauperism  and  crime 
by  the  ninety-four  embraced  in  the  first  column.  It  will  be  seen  that 
on  an  average  there  is  about  one  instructor  to  every  twelve  of  the 
5,074  ipmates,  and  55  per  cent,  of  these  instructors  are  females.  The 
average  expense  a  year  per  child  would  appear  to  be  365  francs,  or 
about  20  cents  per  day,  to  defray  which  amount,  municipalities,  socie- 
ties, private  persons  and  the  income  from  investments  thence  derived, 
together  with  the  earnings  of  the  institutions  themselves  contribute 
94  per  cent.,  and  the  Cantonal  or  State  Grovemments  6  per  cent.  And 
finally  it  safely  can  be  stated  that  for  every  25,000  of  population  there 
exists  one  institution  devoted  to  the  purpose  of  preventing  pauperism 
and  crime  from  making  victims  of  unfortunate  children. 

It  nfay  be  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  '*  Swiss  Instructors 
of  the  Poor  "  favor,  wherever  practicable,  industrial  instruction  of  an 
agricultural  rather  than  mechanical  character.  Hence  we  find  most  of 
the  institutions  referred  to  devoting  considerable  attention  to  garden- 
ing and  farming  labor,  believing  it  particularly  conducive  to  health, 
peculiarly  well  calculated  to  aid  in  eradicating  hereditary  tendency  to 
indolence  and  crime,  and  best  furnishing  a  reliable  means  of  earning  a 
livelihood. 

The  practice  of  sending  dependent  children  to  almshouses,  or  for 
slight  misdemeanors  committing  them  to  correctional  institutions  has 
virtually  ceased,  public  opinion  in  Switzerland  being  very  pronounced 
in  opposition  thereto ;  and  asylums  simply  to  board  and  lodge  orphans, 
are  also  well  nigh  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  "  Swiss  Instructors  of  the  Poor  "  clearly  state  that  the  followers 
of  Pestalozzi  and  Wehrli  must  not  content  themselves  with  merely 
feeding  and  clothing  their  wards  and  imparting  a  knowledge  of  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  but  they  must  go  deeper,  and  ear- 
nestly labor,  first  to  eradicate  evil  tendencies,  and  impart  in  their  stead 
in  the  heart  of  each  child,  a  passionate  love  for  all  that  is  good,  beauti- 
ful, and  true ;  themselves  to  be  living  examples  of  Christian  fortitude 
and  cheerfulness,  to  encourage  the  child  to  think  intelligently,  to  strive 
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by  industry  to  attain  the  means  wherewith  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood 
and  become  a  useful  member  of  society.  Constantly  by  example  and 
word  to  inculcate  a  respect  for  labor,  love  of  the  neighbor,  devotion  to 
the  country,  and  gratefulness  to  Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow. 

To  illustrate  more  fully  the  prevailing  manner  of  conducting  these 
institutions  for  the  training  of  dependent,  and  care  of  neglected  chil- 
dren in  Switzerland,  a  brief  outline  of  the  history,  mode  of  conducting, 
and  results  attained  by  four  of  the  institutions  embraced  in  the  first 
column  of  the  appended  table,  derived  from  the  work  of  WiUauer  and 
Maeller,  will  here  follow. 

ZUBICH. 

The  city  Orphan  Asylum  [Hans  Frick  (bom  1829)  in  charge  since 
1870]  founded  1771  by  the  municipality  under  Mayor  Escher;  has 
seventy-eight  inmates  (1876).  Admits  orphans,  legitimate,  illegitimate 
and  oHier  children  (of  both  sexes)  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
whose  parents  are  protestant  citizens.  Until  fifteen  years  of  age  the 
children  attend  the  Public  Schools,  when  if  found  capable,  they  may 
attend  for  purposes  of  Normal  training,  the  Pol3^chnic  Institute  or  Uni- 
versityuntil  twenty  years  of  age,  at  the  expense  of  the  asylum.  Draw- 
ing, modeling  in  clay,  and  book-binding  are  taught  in  the  institution,  in 
addition  to  which  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties.  Games, 
ball  play,  races  and  gymnastics,  chess,  theatricals,  target  practice, 
short  excursions  of  from  one  to  five  days,  and  festivals  offer  ample 
recreation.  The  children  rise  at  5  o'clock  in  summer,  and  6  in  the 
winter,  the  smaller  retiring  at  7  o'clock,  and  the  older  at  8.30  p.  m.  The 
bill  of  fare  consists,  for  breakfast,  of  bread,  and  flour  or  oatmeal  broth, 
twice  a  week  coSee ;  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  a  piece  of  bread  for  lunch. 
Dinner  at  12  o'clock  noon;  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  five  times  a 
week.  In  addition,  each  of  the  twelve  oldest  gil'ls  and  boys  receive 
daily  a  glass  of  wine ;  4  o'clock  p.  m  ,  a  piece  of  bread  for  lunch,  includ- 
ing fruit  twice  a  week.  Supper  of  bread  and  soup  at  8  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  annual  consumption  of  food  per  inmate,  averages,  in  pounds :  bread, 
2d3,  milk  188,  meat  70,  butter  and  lard  11,  potatoes  120,  flour  and  grits 
41,  peas  and  beans  7.  From  four  to  six  and  seven  hours  according  to 
age  of  child,  are  daily,  except  Sundays,  devoted  to  study  and  work ; 
from  one  to  three  hours  to  housework  by  the  girls ;  from  one  to  three 
hours  to  promenades  and  walks,  the  balance  to  recreation  and  sleep. 
On  Sundays  the  oldest  attend  Sunday-school  and  divine  worship  at 
church — the  younger  in  the  asylum.  Visits,  promenades,  reading, 
plays,  declamations,  concerts,  and  in  the  evening  chorus  singing  for 
two  hours  under  a  musical  director,  close  the  day. 

Children  are  permitted  to  visit  their  relatives  on  the  first  Sunday  of 
every  month,  and  also  on  the  third  when  not  guilty  of  misconduct. 
Relatives  and  friends  can  only  visit  the  children  with  the  sanction  of 
the  director  (house  father).    Th6  experience  has  been  that  such  visit- 
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iog,  on  the  whole,  incites  to  disturbance,  tends  to  dissatisfaction,  and 
stifles  gratitude.  Very  refractory  inmates  are  sent  to  reform  schools. 
The  institution  is  conducted  by  a  superintendent  or  director,  and 
matron  called  **  Waiseneltern  "  (parents  of  orphans),  with  two  male 
and  two  female  assistants,  the  other  employes  consisting  of  two  male 
and  two  female  servants,  one  forewoman  and  a  nurse. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  to  replace  so  far  as  possible  the  lo7> 
ing  care  of  good  parents,  and  aim  to  instill  a  moral  and  religious  feel- 
ing. The  tuition  at  public  schools  offers  to  children,  according  to  the 
bent  of  their  minds,  the  requisite  preliminary  instruction  to  acquire  a 
means  of  livelihood.  The  director,  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  on 
instruction,  after  having  heard  the  desire  of  the  child,  determines  the 
choice  of  trade  or  profession ;  the  director  then  supervises  the  acquire- 
ment of  the  same,  and  the  institution  pays  any  expenditures  incidental 
thereto.  Most  of  the  boys  select  trades,  others  commercial  pursuits, 
and  some  scientific ;  whilst  girls  most  desire  to  be  tailoresses  and  dress- 
makers, laundresses,  book-keepers,  saleswomen  and  teachers.  About 
nine  children  leave  the  institution  every  year.  A  few,  on  account  of 
negligent  and  dishonest  tendencies,  have  turned  out  badly  after  leav- 
ing. The  clothing  worn  is  uniform,  and  of  good  materiaL  Each  boy, 
on  leaving  the  institution  being  supplied  with  one  new  hat,  one  cloth 
suit  complete,  one  extra  coat,  two  pairs  of  pants,  and  twenty  francs 
in  cash ;  whilst  the  girls  receive  all  their  old  clothing,  material  for  a 
new  dress,  and  each,  both  boys  and  girls,  in  addition,  six  shirts,  six 
handkerchief,  six  pairs  of  stockings,  and  two  pairs  of  new  shoes. 

The  institution  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Managers  consisting  of 
seven  members.  A  member  of  the  City  Council  is  president,  ex  officio^ 
and  two  trustees  of  the  poor  are  members,  ex  officio.  The  City  Council 
appoints  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  upon  nomination  by  the  trustees 
of  the  poor,  elects,  for  a  term  of  three  years,  the  director,  who  appoints 
all  subordinates.  At  meetiugs  of  the  Board  of  Managers  the  director 
and  physician  have  advisory  powers.  The  accounts  of  the  institution 
are  kept  by  the  director  and  city  treasurer ;  the  former  attending  to  all 
purchases.  The  director  and  matron,  usually  man  and  wife,  are  paid  a 
salary  of  3,200  francs  per  annum ;  instructors  from  600  to  1,000  francs, 
while  200  francs  to  350  are  paid  to  servants.  The  institution  is  sus- 
tained in  part  by  the  interest  on  a  capital  of  1,200,000  francs  invested, 
contributions  from  scholars  grown  wealthy,  legacies,  etc  The  average 
annual  expense  per  pupil,  amounts  to  515  francs. 

BEBNE — VICTOBIA  IKDUBTBIAL  HOICB. 

The  '<  Victoria,"  containing  (1876)  ninety-seven  inmates,  an  insti- 
tution for  girls  founded,  1859,  by  J.  R.  Schell,  a  Swiss  resident  in  Paris, 
and  conducted  since  1850  by  J.  H.  Bohner  (born  1831),  admits  poor 
girls  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  or  whose  parents  are  Swiss,  aged  from 
five  to  sixteen  years.    This  institution  is  located  near  the  city  of  Berne. 
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Its  inmates  attend  school  in  the  institution ;  the  youngest  having  a 
special  kindergarten  course.  The  children  are  taught  to  assist  in  car- 
ing for  twenty  head  of  cattle  and  two  horses ;  attend  to  raising  vege- 
tables and  fruit  for  the  institution,  and  cultivating  the  farm.  Sewing 
is  taught,  and  work  done  to  order.  The  value  of  agricultural  labor 
performed  by  inmates  per  annum  aggregates  for  each,  from  30  to  60 
francs,  &hd  in  needlework  from  6  to  12  francs. 

Gymnastics  and  games,  the  anniversary  festivals  of  the  institution 
and  of  harvest,  Christmas,  walks  and  excursions,  afford  recreation. 
Jn  summer  the  children  rise  at  5  o'clock,  in  winter  at  5.30,  retiring  in 
summer  at  8.30,  and  in  winter  at  8  o'clock.  Breakfast  is  had  from  6.30 
to  7  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  consists  of  bread,  milk  and  potatoes;  11.30  to 
12  o'clock,  dinner,  consisting  of  soup,  vegetables  and  meat  twice  a 
week.  For  supper,  from  6  to  7  o'clock,  bread  and  soup,  lunch  at  9 
o*clock  A.  M.,  when  working  on  the  farm,  and  daily  at  4  o'clock  p.  m., 
consisting  of  bread,  fruit  and  milk.  In  winter  six  hours,  and  summer 
four  hours  are  devoted  to  study,  three  hours  to  labor  in  winter,  and  in 
summer  according  to  the  demands  of  the  farm.  On  Sundays,  religious 
service  is  attended  at  church  or  at  the  institution  in  the  forenoon ;  the 
afternoon  is  devoted  to  promenades  and  excursions,  the  evenings  to 
reading  aloud,  telling  stories  to  classes,  chorus  singing  and  social  inter- 
course. Children  are  only  permitted  to  visit  relatives  in  cases  where 
DOt  detrimental ;  no  regular  time,  and  the  same  rule  applies  to  visits 
from  relatives.  It  has  been  found  that  relatives  of tener  impede  than 
promote  the  objects  of  the  institution. 

A  superintendent  and  matron  (Hauseltem)  conduct  the  institution, 
assisted  by  six  regular  graduate  female  teachf  rs  and  two  instructresses, 
one  cook  and  four  male  farm  hands.  The  board  of  managers  or  direc- 
tory consists  of  nine  members  appointed  by  the  cantonal  government, 
which  also  appoints  the  superintendent,  and  he  in  turn  the  subordi- 
nates other  than  teachers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  board  of  managers. 
The  superintendent  acts  as  secretary  for  the  board  of  managers,  and 
also  keeps  the  accounts  according  to  forms  prescribed  by  the  cantonal 
authorities  whose  officers  finally  audit  them  after  having  been  approved 
by  the  board  of  managers.  The  superintendent  and  matron  (Hausel- 
tem) receive  jointly  a  salary  of  1700  francs  per  annum,  teachers  from 
400  to  700,  and  servants,  farm  hands  and  others,  from  300  to  600  francs 
a  year.  The  resources  of  the  institution  consist  of  the  income  from  a 
capital  of  500,000  francs  amounting  annually  to  23,000  francs;  sale 
of  products  of  the  farm,  3,429.87  francs,  maintejiance  francs  60,  and 
articles  made  and  sold,  726.70  francs.  The  total  expense  of  an  inmate 
aven^;es  annually  289.33  francs*  The  consumption  of  food  by  each 
inmate  averages  per  annum  in  pounds,  bread  287,  nulk  444,  meat  30, 
batter  and  lard  12,  flour  and  rice  16,  potatoes  461,  peas  and  beans  20. 

The  clothing  is  not  uniform,  but  for  winter  wholly  or  part  woolen, 
£or  summer  cotton,  purchased  by  the  inmates  xmdor  the  supervision  of 
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the  matron.  On  leaving,  each  girl  is  entitled  to,  and  receives  all  of  her 
underclothing,  three  new  and  two  old  dresses,  twelve  chemises,  twelve 
handkerchiefs,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  two  pairs 
of  drawers,  six  night-caps,  towels,  sewing  and  writing  materials,  smidiy 
books,  and  one  trunk.  The  bedding  provided  for  the  inmates  consists 
mostly  of  a  substantial  wooden  bedstead,  sacks  fiUed  with  straw  and 
wool  pillows,  feather  bolster,  two  sheets  and  blankets.  " 

The  choice  of  trades  is  supervised  by  the  superintendent  and  matron, 
and  if  expense  is  incurred  in  acquiring  the  same,  the  income  from 
earnings  of  the  institution,  board  received  from  inmates  and  the  occa- 
sional contiibutions  and  donations  received  are  devoted  to  the  purpose. 
Twenty-nine  have  been  taught  to  be,  and  are  house  servants,  fifteen, 
tailoresses  and  dressmakers,  four  lauiidresses,  three  seamstresses,  three 
factory  hands,  two  watchmakers,  one  milliner  and  seven  teachers.  None 
of  the  inmates  who  have  left  the  institution  are  known  to  be  in  an  im- 
poverished condition,  only  one  temporarily  bad,  and  one  totally  depraved. 

The  most  cordial  relations  between  the  institution  and  those  leaving 
it  are  mauitained,  and  a  book  is  expressly  kept  in  which  entry  is  made 
of  correspondence  and  the  future  conduct  and  standing  of  inmates. 

BASLE— CITT   ORPHAK  ASYLUM. 

The  Home  for  dependent  children  of  both  sexes,  in  charge,  since  1866, 
of  John  Jacob  Schaublin  (born  1822),  was  founded  as  an  orphan  asylum, 
1677,  by  the  city  authorities ;  admits  legitimate  and  illegitimate  chil- 
dren of  citizens,  whether  orphans  or  not,  from  foundlings  to  sixteen 
years  of  age  (two  free  places  for  strangers) ;  in  1876  it  had  162  inmates 
and  is  under  Protestant  management.  Instruction  in  the  institu- 
tion, and  if  qualified,  inmates  can  attend  courses  at  the  University, 
Polytechnic  School,  and  Normal  Institutes.  To  teach  the  children  the 
fear  of  God,  teach  them  to  obey  and  to  work,  are  the  aims  of  the  insti- 
tution. The  boys  are  taught  gardening,  and  the  use  of  tools  in  four 
workshops  connected  with  the  institution ;  the  girls,  household  duties 
and  various  kinds  of  work  suitable  for  women.  The  recreations  consist 
of  field  sports,  chess,  other  indoor  games,  with  three  excursions  every  year, 
festivals,  etc.  On  Sunday  divine  service  and  Sunday  school  are  attended 
in  the  forenoon ;  promenades  and  visits  in  the  afternoon ;  evenings,  so- 
cial entertainments  and  scientific  experiments. 

In  summer  the  children  rise  at  5.30,  in  winter  at  5.45  o'clock; 
retiring  in  summer  at  8.30,  and  in  winter  at  8  o'clock.  Breakfast* 
consists  of  coffee  and  bread ;  at  10  o'clock  a  pieco  of  bread  is  given  to  the 
children  under  ten  years  of  age.  Dinner  at  noon  including  bread  and 
diluted  wine.  Bread  luncheon  at  4  o'clock  p.  M.,  with  fruit  and 
•chocolate  on  days  when  no  meat  is  given.  Five  to  seven  hours  daily 
are  devoted  to  instruction  and  study ;  two  to  three  hours  to  work,  more 
by  the  older  children ;  two  to  three  hours  to  play.  Children,  if  well 
behaved,  can  visit  their  relatives  every  two  weeks,  and  relatives  also 
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children  at  like  intervals,  on  condition,  however,  of  bringing  neither 
eatables  nor  weaiing  appareL  The  effect  of  such  visiting  has  been  in 
some  cases  beneficiaJ,  and  in  others  detrimental  The  choice  of  trade 
is  ufluall  J  determined  by  the  superintendent,  and  its  acquirement  super- 
vised by  the  manager,  the  institution  defraying  any  incidental  expenses. 
Mechanical  trades  and  commercial  pursuits  for  boys,  and  house  service 
for  girls,  are  usually  selected.  Seventy-six  boys  have  become  mechan- 
ics; forty-four,  merchants  and  clerks;  five,  teachers ;  four,  boatmen; 
three,  laborei-s ;  twenty-two  girls,  house  servants ;  one,  laundress ;  one, 
factory  hand ;  one,  ironer.  About  fourteen  boys  and  ten  girls  leave  the 
institution  annually.  None  have  been  known  to  become  impoverished, 
and  but  one  to  turn  out  really  bad.  Each  inmate  consumes  on  an 
average  annually  in  pounds :  bread,  300 ;  milk,  180 ;  meat,  78 ;  butter 
and  lard,  12;  potatoes,  flour,  vegetables,  fruit,  coffee,  chocolate,  in 
proportion.  The  material  for  wearing  apparel  is  uniform,  and  made 
up  in  the  institution.  On  leaving,  each  inmate  is  supplied  with  a  new 
suit,  or  sixty  francs ;  nine  to  twelve  shirts  or  chemises,  three  pairs  of 
shoes,  eight  pairs  of  stockings,  six  neck  ties,  equivalent  with  what  they 
have  to  four  new  suits,  and  underclothing  to  match* 

The  institution  maintains  cordial  relations  with  its  inmates  after 
their  leaving  it,  and  in  various  ways  encourages  them  to  usefulness. 

A  Board  of  inspectors  consisting  of  seven  members  appointed  by  the 
executive  council  of  the  city,  supervises  the  management  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  city  council  appoints  the  super- 
intendent and  matron  (father  and  mother),  who  conduct  the  institution 
assisted  by  one  manager  and  steward,  one  chaplain,  four  male  and  two 
female  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  one  teacher  for  kindergarten,  three 
nurses,  one  housekeeper,  two  overseers,  two  tailors,  two  shoe-makers, 
one  gardener,  one  book-binder,  one  cook,  one  chamber-maid,  one 
nursery-man,  and  a  janitor  and  wife. 

A  special  officer  acts  as  accountant.  The  superintendent  and  matron 
receive  jointly  a  salary  of  2,800  to  3,500  francs  per  annum,  and  five 
kegs  of  wine  or  350  francs.  Male  teachers  are  paid  800  to  1,200  francs^ 
female  teachers  and  nurses  600  francs,  the  chaplain  1,500  to  2,000 
francs  beside  1,200  francs  from  the  cantonal  government.  The  steward 
or  director,  3,500  francs,  mechanics  from  300  to  600  francs,  female 
servants,  200  to  300  francs,  the  janitor  and  messenger  22  francs  per 
week.  The  institution  derives  its  support  from  the  income  of  a  capital 
*  of  700,000  francs  invested,  sundry  fees,  interest  derived  fit)m  estates 
held  for  children,  board  charged  in  some  cases,  legacies  and  donations. 
The  expense  per  inmate,  for  maintenance,  averages  605  francs  a  year. 

BATASD  INDUSTBIAL  ASYLUM. 

Grand  Bayard  Industrial  Asylum,  in  the  canton  of  Neuchatel,  since 
1871  in  charge  of  Madame  Sophia  Leuba  (bom  1835),  was  founded 
1831  by  Pastor  Beisat  and  the  parishes  of  Bayards  and  Yerriers,  assisted 
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by  Oie  canton  or  state  with  an  appropriation  of  8,024  francs.  It  was 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  suppressing  mendicacy  among 
juveniles  and  training  them  in  the  fear  of  God,  to  be  industrious, 
orderly  and  frugal.  Admits  poor  and  vagrant  children  of  both  sexes, 
from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  without  regard  to  creed,  or  where 
from.  It  is  imsectarian.  The  children  attend  the  public  schools,  and 
are  not  limited  to  elementary  studies.  Some  have  graduated  and 
become  teachers.  Each  child  is  taught  to  cultivate  a  garden  plot,  raise 
a  hog  and  braid  door  mats.  The  learning  of  trades  is  done  outside  of 
the  institution,  but  under  its  surveillance. 

Promenades  and  excursions  afford  the  greater  part  of  recreation.  In 
summer  the  children  rise  at  5  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  retire  at  7.30  p.  m. 
In  winter  they  rise  at  6.30  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  8.30  to  9  p.  m. 

Soup  at  6  o'clock  a.  m.  in  summer  for  breakfast,  and  at  7.30  in  win- 
ter. A  plain  dinner  at  noon,  and  supper  at  6  p.  m.  Luncheon  of  bread 
at  10  A.  M.  and  4  p.  m.  Five  hours  daUy  are  devoted  to  study,  the  bal- 
ance to  work  and  recreation — ^the  girls  in  the  mending  room,  the  boys 
splitting  wood  except  those  out  learning  trades.  On  Sunday  the  chil- 
dren attend  religious  services  at  the  parish  church,  talk,  walk,  etc 
They  are  permitted  to  visit  relatives  when  no  bad  effects  are  noticed, 
and  relatives  may  visit  children  at  any  time,  but  such  as  conduct  them- 
selves improperly  are  forbidden  to  do  so  in  future.  So  far,  no  bad 
effects  have  been  observed  to  result  from  such  visiting.  In  choosing  a 
trade,  the  bent  of  the  child  is  given  consideration,  and  a  special  com- 
mittee finally  determines.  Of  the  boys,  five  have  become  watch-makers, 
four  farm  hands,  three  laborers,  and  two  shoe-makers.  Of  the  girls, 
three  are  watch-makers,  seven  tailoresses  and  dress-makers,  twelve  house 
servants,  one  teacher,  and  one  laundress.  About  four  children  leave 
the  institution  every  yiear,  and  the  most  cordial  relations  are  main- 
tained with  the  former  inmates.  But  three  of  those  who  have  left  the 
institution  are  not  what  they  should  be.  On  leaving,  each  inmate  is 
furnished  with  two  complete  outfits  and  seven  shirts  or  chemises.  The 
cost  of  maintenance  per  annum  for  each  inmate,  including  those  serv- 
ing apprenticeship  to  trades  and  receiving  assistance,  averages  200  fr. 

A  board  of  manf^rs,  annually  elected  by  regular  subscribers,  and 
consisting  of  twenty-one  members,  controls  the  management  and  ajv 
points  the  matron  placed  in  charge,  who  selects  one  of  the  oldest  girls 
to  act  as  assistant,  and  trains  her  to  perform  the  duties  of  matron. 
The  board  of  managers  elect  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  treasurer 
and  accountant  of  the  institution.  The  matron  or  directress  receives 
a  salary  of  500  francs  per  annum,  and  some  small  perquisites.  The 
treasurer,  60  francs,  and  the  secretary  30  francs.  The  institution  is  sus- 
tained by  the  income  from  a  capital  of  62,000  francs  invested,  annual 
collections  in  the  municipalities  of  Bayards  and  Yerriers,  legacies  (the 
largest  being  one  from  H.  Fiaget^  35,944  francs),  an  annual  bazar, 
donations,  and  maintenance  fees,  board  being  charged  at  the  rat«  of 
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6  francs  per  month,  for  those  belonging  to  the  parish,  and  12  francs  for 
others,  unless  such  are  found  wholly  unable  to  pay. 

It  is  well  again  to  call  attention  to  Uie  fact,  that  of  the  inmates  of 
the  ninety-four  institutions  embraced  in  the  first  column  all  were  by 
no  means  when  admitted  poor,  neglected,  or  maltreated  children.  On 
the  contrary,  many  are  orphans  and  well-behaved  children  whose  guar- 
dians and  parents  may  be  well  to  do  but  so  situated  or  engaged  in 
vocations  as  not  to  be  able  to  give  them  proper  personal  attention. 
Hence,  on  account  of  the  advantages  they  offer  in  matters  of  discipline 
and  the  learning  of  trades,  and  also  because  of  the  privilege  accorded 
them  as  citizens  to  do  so  upon  payment  of  exceedingly  moderate  fees, 
they  place  their  children  and  wards  in  these  institutions. 

The  larger  portion  of  the  inmates,  however,  are  dependent,  neglected 
or  unruly  and  maltreated  juveniles  when  admitted.  Dissimilar,  how- 
ever, from  correctional  establishments  for  juvenile  offenders,  or  so-called 
'*  Keform  Schools,"  children  cannot  be  committed  to  these  institutions 
for  penal  offenses ;  neither  are  such  admitted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  institutions  classed  in  the  second  column  as 
"  Keformatory,"  are  expressly  founded  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
juvenile  culprits  committed  to  them  by  judicial  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reforming  their  character,  and  training  them  to  lead  honorable 
and  useful  lives.  Exceptionally,  however,  they  also  admit  upon 
request  the  impoverished,  vagrant  and  incorrigible. 

The  preceding  brief  recital  of  the  history,  management,  and  results 
of  four  institutions  (three  of  them  in  or  near  cities  of  30,000  or  more 
inhabitants,  and  one  in  a  village),  will  give  some  approximate  idea  of 
the  way  the  other  ninety  are  conducted,  and  the  benefits  they  confer 
upon  the  dependent  children  of  Switzerland. 

Such  institutions  as  the  '^  Pestalozzi  Stiftung  "  in  Schlieren,  and  the 
"Wangen  Institute"  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the  "Schurtanne"  in 
Trogen,  Appenzell,  the  '<  Dreilinden  "  in  St.  Gall,  *^  Plank is-Chur  and 
Lowenberg"  in  the  Grisons,  "Maria  End"  in  Einsiedeln,  Schwyz, 
*^  Echichens,"  canton  of  Vaud,  '^Hagendom"  in  Zug,  the  asylum  at 
Schaffhausen,  **  La  Pommibre,"  Geneva,  and  others  deserve  examina- 
tion as  models  of  their  kind. 

We  are  not  surprised,  on  looking  at  the  large  number  of  these  insti- 
tutions for  the  prevention  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and  examining 
into  the  character  of  their  labors,  that* only  sixteen  institutions,  con- 
taining 734  inmates,  exist  in  Switzerland  for  the  reformation  of  delin- 
quent juvenUes.  It  most  forcibly  illustrates  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
that  "prevention  is  better  than  cure,** 


[To  the  abore  comprehentlve  Boryey  of  preventive  IncttltntloiiB  for  the  rescue  and 
indostrial  training  of  neglected  and  morally  endangered  children  in  S^tzerland,  we 
refer  for  Information^  as  to  the  same  class  of  Institutions  in  other  conntrles,  to  Bar- 
sard's  "  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institutions  and  Agencies,*'  which  will  also  be 
foond  as  Supplement  to  Volume  III.  of  the  American  Journal  of  Education.] 
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WELLESLET  COLLEGE. 

NOTES     OF     REPEATED    VISITS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

With  every  year  of  progress  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the 
movement  in  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of 
the  most  important  developments  in  the  intellectual  life  of  our 
country.  We  have  been  more  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth 
by  recent  protracted  visits  to  Wellesley  College,  during  which 
we  entered  the  classes,  inquired  into  every  department,  and 
examined  minutely  its  past  history  and  its  present  condition. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  whole  field,  we  select  this  as 
the  typical  woman's  college.  It  seems  to-day  to  be  the  high- 
water  mark  of  this  great  tidal  wave,  whose  influence  has  been 
so  broadly  felt  in  our  own  land,  and  which  is  now  extending  so 
rapidly  to  the  Protestant  countries  of  Europe.  We  giv^  this 
prominence  to  Wellesley  College,  not  merely  because  it  has  the 
largest  number  of  students  of  any  American  college  for  girls, 
nor  on  account  of  its  magnificent  architecture,  its  affluence  in 
libraries,  apparatus,  scientific  collections  and  works  of  art,  but 
because  its  class-rooms  and  laboratories  present  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  practical  illustrations  of  great  principles  and  natural 
methods  in  education,  for  the  promotion  of  which,  among  other 
objects,  this  Journal  was  originally  established. 

OUR  FIRST  VISIT. 

The  carriage  whirled  in  at  the  wide  gateway;  we  passed  the 
entrance-lodge  and  entered  the  College  grounds  through  a  long 
avenue  of  elms.  This  led  us  to  an  evergreen  wood,  where  the 
avenue  was  bordered  by  graceful  hemlocks ;  we  then  crossed 
an  open  glade ;  and,  after  skirting  an  old  oak  forest,  with  its 
stately  trees,  we  finally  emerged  upon  the  margin  of  the  wide 
lawn,  across  which  we  saw  the  beautiful  College,  in  all  its 
superb  proportions.  We  had  only  time  for  a  glance  at  the 
varied  architecture  when  the  carriage  stopped  beneath  the 
porte-cochere,  and  we  entered  the.  building.  It  was  not  a  girls'^ 
school  —  it  was  a  palace  I    A  stately  hall  was  before  us,  with 
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marble  columns,  beautiful  arcades,  galleries  rising  tier  upon 
tier,  corridoi-s  stretching  out  upon  either  side,  and  in  the  cen- 
ter a  tropical  garden  —  a  vast  marble  basin,  filled  with  foliage- 
plants,  unknown  to  us  even  by  name,  growing  in  all  their  ori- 
ental beauty.  Was  it  all  a  dream?  Was  this  a  college? 
But  no  time  was  lefl  us  to  dwell  upon  the  question.  We  were 
immediately  ushered  into  the  reception-parlor,  with  its  furni- 
ture of  carved  teak-wood,  its  pictures  and  bronzes,  where  we 
were  cordially  received  by  an  oflScer  of  the  College.  Our 
errand  made  known,  every  facility  for  inspecting  grounds  and 
buildings,  cabinets  and  libraries,  class-rooms  and  laboratories — 
for  conference  with  the  president  and  professors,  with  instruct- 
ors and  students,  with  teachers  and  taught  in  recitation  and 
preparation,  at  work  and  in  recreation, —  was  freely  proffered, 
and  as  freely  accepted.  Our  inquiries  were  protracted  beyond 
the  few  hours  we  had  assigned  to  this  visit,  into  the  next  day, 
and  were  continued  through  several  subsequent  visits,  with  a 
constantly  deepening  admiration  of  the  wise  liberality  which 
has  provided  all  these  conditions  of  a  healthy  domestic  life  for 
hundreds  of  girls  from  every  part  of  the  country,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  useful  knowledge  and  liberal  culture,  under  able  teachers 
trained  in  our  oldest  colleges,  and  brought  together  to  work 
out  the  problem  of  the  highest  education  of  women,  and  the 
best  preparation  of  teachers  for  its  perpetuation. 

American  educators  in  general  cannot  be  aware  of  the 
remarkable  work  which  is  going  on  at  Wellesley.  It  is  really 
a  delightful  surprise  to  be  in  such  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
activity,  to  notice  the  enthusiasm  and  thoroughness  in  every 
department,  and  to  see  the  practical  working  and  results  of 
truly  philosophical  methods  of  instruction  for  young  women. 

We  admit  that  we  went  to  Wellesley  with  some  predeter- 
mined opinions,  and  with  the  intention  of  comparing  its  work 
critically  with  the  results  that  are  attained  in  our  best  col- 
leges ;  and  we  must  confess  to  having  entertained  some  misgiv- 
ing as  to  the  precision  and  thoroughness  likely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  girls'  recitations.  We  expected  to  find  a  certain  fluency, 
perhaps,  but  that  we  should  miss  the  accuracy  and  the  honest 
solid  work  of  masculine  minds.  As  we  passed  from  recitation 
to  private  work,  not  only  did  these  doubts  vanish,  but  we  found 
that  we  were  moving  in  a  keenly  intellectual   atmosphere. 
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The  standards  of  stadj  and  iDStruction  were  all  on  the  highest 
plane — new  developments  of  old  principles,  to  be  sure,  but  all 
carried  out  so  thoroughly,  with  such  elegant  precision,  with 
SQch  accuracy  and  completeness,  that  gradually  all  thoughts  of 
criticism  vanished  in  delight  and  sympathy  and  surprise. 

To  understand  Wellesley  College  and  appreciate  the  per- 
fection of  its  system,  methods  and  equipment,  we  must  go  back 
to  its  origin  and  foundation  principles. 

HISTOBY. 

The  institution  was  opened  as  a  college  for  women  in  1875. 
From  its  commencement  it  has  been  crowded  with  students, 
and  has  taken  a  prominent  and  decided  position  for  advance- 
ment in  the  education  and  elevation  of  the  sex. 

It  may  be  stated,  in  a  very  general  way,  that  the  purpose  of 
its  Trustees  was  to  found  a  college  in  which  girls  should 
have  as  good  opportunities  for  higher  education  as  were  given 
to.  young  men  in  the  best  institutions,  and  to  work  out  prac- 
tically this  great  problem  with  due  regard  to  health,  without 
which  true  education  is  impossible.  They  proposed  to  form 
character,  give  a  purpose  to  life,  strength  to  the  physical 
powers,  and  educate  a  generation  of  useful,  accomplished  and 
learned  women,  whose  power  and  influence  would  be  felt  every- 
where, and  especially  in  the  Instruction  of  their  own  sex. 

The  first  important  step  was  the  selection  of  a  favorable  site 
that  would  furnish  the  great  requisites  of  healthfulness  and 
freedom  from  malaria,  together  with  the  advantages  of  near- 
ness to  a  great  intellectual  metropolis,  without  the  annoyances 
and  dangers  arising  from  too  close  contact  with  city  life. 

The  village  of  Wellesley  is  located  fifteen  miles  west  from 
Boston,  on  the  line  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad.  It  is 
a  quiet  village,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  is 
principally  occupied  by  the  country-seats  of  Boston  gentlemen 
who  have  done  much  to  develop  its  natural  beauties.  It  was 
found  in  a  scientific  survey  of  the  State  that  this  region  was 
the  most  healthy  portion  of  the  country.  Here  the  Trustees 
located  the  future  College  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  estate, 
beautiful  with  lawns  and  glades,  oak  forests  and  evergreen 
groves  on  the  northerly  shore  of  Waban-Mere.  Eight  years 
were  occupied  in  preparing  the  grounds  and  ponetructing  and 
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furnishing  the  buildings;  and  when  the  College  was  opened,  in 
1875,  it  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  many  visitors  who 
flocked  there,  that  this  was  the  most  charming  home  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  four  beautiful  years  of  a  girl's  college  life. 

THE  GROUNDS. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  landscape  gardening  has  been  to 
develop  the  domain  like  an  English  Park.  From  the  stone 
Lodge,  which  is  an  exquisite  gem  of  architecture,  an  avenue, 
nearly  a  mile  long,  winds  through  the  grounds  to  the  main 
College  building.  There  are  no  fences  anywhere,  except  the 
external  ring-fence  that  protects  the  grounds  from  intruders. 
The  girls  wander  at  will  through  the  woods,  lawns  and  mead- 
ows, and  over  the  hills.  The  marked  feature  of  the  landscape 
is  the  beautiful  lake  where  the  girls  exercise  with  their  boats 
in  summer,  and  skate  in  winter.  The  accessory  charms  of  the 
scene,  the  shrubberies,  the  shaded  walks,  the  romantic  glens, 
make  it  one  of  the  loveliest  spots  in  the  country.  Wellesley 
should  be  visited  in  the  spring-time,  when  everything  is  in  full 
leafage  ;  when  Waban-Mere  is  glimmering  in  the  sunlight,  gay 
with  boats  filled  with  girls  in  their  pretty  boating-costumes. 
The  woods  are  filled  with  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  shores 
echo  with  the  boating  songs.  Under  the  awnings  of  the  park 
seats  which  are  scattered  about  the  grounds,  some  of  the  girls 
can  be  seen  studying,  while  others  are  returning  home  from 
their  rambles  with  hands  full  of  flowers  —  for  Wellesley  is 
a  land  of  wild  flowers.  Not  only  are  the  woods  and  meadows 
filled  with  them,  but  countless  flowering  plants  and  shrubs 
have  been  planted  there.  Last  year  more  than  a  thou* 
sand  rhododendrons  and  azalias  were  imported  for  the 
grounds ;  and  while  we  were  there  the  gardeners  were  plant- 
ing seven  thousand  crocusses  and  snow-drops  in  the  lawns 
around  the  College,  to  surprise  the  girls  in  the  spring-time  by 
their  early  blossoms.  But  the  domain  is  beautiful  at  all  times, 
and  every  year  will  add  to  its  attractions. 

COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

A  wise  liberality  characterizes  the  construction  of  the  College 
buildings.  No  description  can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
beauty,  and  it  is  more  difficult  still  to  describe  the  solidity  and 
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thoroughness  of  the  work,  the  perfection  of  the  architecture, 
and  the  minute  attention  which  has  been  given  to  all  practical 
points.  Four  years  were  occupied  in  the  construction  of  this 
educational  palace.  We  were  told  that  it  was  necessary  to 
build  a  branch  railroad  to  convey  the  materials  to  the  spot. 
More  than  seven  million  of  bricks  were  employed  in  one  build- 
ing! There  were  four  miles  of  steam,  water  and  gas-pipes 
used  in  its  construction  I  The  result  of  all  this  vast  labor  is  a 
most  beautiful  home,  provided  with  every  comfort  and  luxury. 

VeniilcUion. 

We  all  acknowledge  that  pure  air  is  essential  to  health.  They 
seem  to  have  pure  air  *'on  the  brain"  at  Wellesley.  In  our  judg- 
ment there  is  no  public  building  in  the  country  so  perfectly 
ventilated  as  this  College.  We  visited  every  part  of  it,  from 
the  cellar  to  the  attic,  and  everywhere  is  the  same  purity  of 
air.  Without  diagrams  we  cannot  fully  describe  the  various 
methods  of  ventilation,  but  some  points  are  worthy  of  a  pass- 
ing notice. 

Everyone  knows  the  disagreeable  effects  of  the  hot,  dry  air 
that  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  system  of  heating  with  fur- 
naces or  steam-pipes.  This  is  overcome  at  Wellesley  in  a  very 
simple  and  effective  manner.  More  than  a  hundred  minute  jets 
of  steam  are  discharged  into  the  basement,  which  may  be 
described  as  one  great  air-chamber,  and  there  this  moist  fresh  air 
is  warmed,  and  conveyed  through  the  flues  to  every  room.  As 
an  instance  of  the  care  which  is  used  in  the  regulation  of  the 
atmosphere,  we  may  mention  that  hygrodeiks  are  placed  in 
different  parts  of  the  building,  by  which  the  moisture  of  the 
air  is  gauged,  just  as  the  degree  of  heat  is  measured  by  the 
thermometers.  There  is  a  certain  fixed  standard  of  heat  and 
moisture  called  the  "  Health  Line,"  which  is  best  adapted 
for  comfort  and  health ;  and  this  provides  for  a  charming  sum- 
mer atmosphere  throughout  the  building. 

On  going  through  the  basement,  which  is  whitewashed  twice  a 
year,  and  kept  in  a  careful  state  of  purity,  we  noticed  hundreds 
of  shallow  boxes  of  charcoal  placed  at  intervals  along  the  walls. 
We  were  informed  that  sanitary  engineers  in  England  had 
applied  fresh  charcoal  in  various  ways  for  purification  of  the 
air,  and  that  this  suggestion,  among  others,  had  been  tested 
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and  adopted  here.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  buildings  we  found 
that  twice  daily  every  bath-room,  slop-hopper  and  waste-pipe 
IS  carefully  disinfected  by  different  chemical  agents.  Ozone 
generators  were  distributed  through  the  class-rooms,  hospi- 
tals and  other  rooms  where  there  is  any  possibility  of  bad  odors. 
But,  best  of  all,  the  pure  bracing  air  blowing  over  the  hills  and 
the  lake,  is  brought  into  the  basement  through  thirty  fresh- 
air  ducts  to  be  heated  and  conveyed  through  the  building  in  a 
constant  and  abundant  flow.  It  is  estimated  that  the  annual 
extra  expense  which  is  incurred  for  ventilation  is  $2,000 ;  but 
this  is  more  than  repaid  in  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  inmates. 

If  we  had  space  we  should  be  glad  to  describe  fully  the 
minute  attention  which  is  paid  to  everything  that  concerns  the 
girls'  health.  Every  day  they  are  required  to  exercise  an  hour 
in  the  open  air,  if  the  weather  is  good.  Practical  hygiene  is 
taught  constantly  and  thoroughly.  A  resident  physician  gives 
all  her  time  to  the  care  of  their  health,  a  trained  nurse  act- 
ing as  her  assistant.  A  gymnastic  teacher  instructs  in  the 
modem  scientific  gymnastics.  A  teacher  of  elocution  gives 
her  whole  time  to  instruction  in  vocal  gymnastics  and  elo- 
cution. The  girls  are  taught  how  to  breathe  (and  very  few 
people  know  how  to  breathe  properly),  how  to  walk  gracefully, 
—  in  a  word,  everything  that  concerns  health,  dress,  carriage 
and  manners  is  taught  with  patient  assiduity. 

It  is  noteworthy  that,  in  the  College  calendar,  the  Trustees 
announce  plainly  that  they  will  receive  none  but  healthy  girls 
into  the  College.  They  will  not  waste  their  privileges  upon 
those  who  have  not  the  good  sense  to  take  care  of  their  health, 
and  they  insist  upon  preparation  in  this  respect  from  students 
who  come  to  Wellesley,  as  much  as  in  Mathematics,  or  Latin. 

Every  educator  will  appreciate  the  paramount  importance  of 
these  precautions.  Every  physician  knows  the  delicate  health 
of  American  girls.  But  there  is  no  prejudice  so  unreason- 
able aa  the  popular  clamor  that  hard  study  injures  their 
health.  They  are  right  at  Wellesley  when  they  say  that  "the 
delicate  health  of  school-girls  is  not  caused  by  hard  study.  It 
is,  in  most  cases,  due  to  continual  violation  of  the  plain  laws  of 
nature  as  to  fresh  air  by  night  and  day ;  simple  and  nourishing 
food  at  regular  hours;  daily  exercise  in  the  open  air;  suffi- 
cient sleep,  and  suitable  dress.  Hard  study,  properly  directed 
and  regulated,  strengthens  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.'' 
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We  have  not  space  for  a  full  description  of  the  building.  It 
contains  apartments  for  three  hundred  and  thirty  students  and 
thirty  teachers.  There  is  a  spacious  chapel,  that  will  accom- 
modate eight  hundred  persons.  The  dining-hall  seats  three 
hundred  and  seventy.  There  is  a  large  gymnasium,  an  art 
gallery,  a  library,  a  reading-room,  a  ladies'  drawing  room, 
recitation-rooms,  laboratories,  music-rooms,  a  large  cabinet  of 
collections  in  Natural  Ilistory,  a  hall  for  the  students'  societies, 
and  extensive  trunk-rooms.  There  are  bath-rooms  in  every 
story.  A  steam-elevator  is  running  at  all  times  for  the  stu- 
dents' use.  The  building  is  heated  by  steam.  The  College 
gas-works  supply  th«  gas  for  the  building.  Pure  water  is 
drawn  from  an  inexhaustible  artesian  well.  The  girls  generally 
live  in  pairs,  having  a  parlor  and  bedroom  for  the  two.  The 
rooms  are  furnished  with  handsome  black  walnut  furniture,  and 
all  of  them  are  carpeted.  The  rooms  are  all  lighted  with  gas, 
but  the  students  are  also  furnished  with  German  student-lamps, 
to  use  in  reading  and  studying,  the  gas  giving  additional 
light  and  cheerfulness  to  the  apartments. 

We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  the  building  is  one  great 
Art  Gallery.  The  halls  are  dpcorated  with  statues,  busts,  pict- 
ures and  engravings.  The  design  is  that  the  students  shall 
live  among  these  treasures  of  art,  and  receive  the  education 
and  culture  of  their  constant  presence.  There  are  many 
models,  pictures  and  busts  in  the  Art  Gallery ;  but  the  most 
valuable  are  placed  in  the  halls  where  the  girls  are  always 
passing  to  and  fro,  and  thus  by  their  silent  teachings  mold 
and  influence  their    impressible  young  lives. 

PLANS  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  founders  of  Wellesley  College  have  shown  great  wisdom 
in  their  choice  of  Trustees.  They  have  called  to  their  assist- 
ance representative  educators  from  the  great  institutions  which 
are  most  accessible.  President  Porter,  the  distinguished  head 
of  Tale  College,  is  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and 
with  him  are  associated  presidents  and  professors  of  other  insti- 
tutions of  learning  in  New  York  and  the  New  England  States. 

It  was  apparent  to  these  gentlemen  that  if  the  College  was 
to  be  practically  useful,  it  must  be  planned  to  meet  the  wants 
of  that  class  of  American  girls  who  intend  to  become  teachers. 
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Indeed,  the  Trustees  announce  officially  their  opinion  that 
this  great  moyemcnt  for  the  higher  education  of  women 
has  had  its  origin,  and  must  have  its  fulfillment,  in  the  great 
army  of  over  three  hundred  thousand  female  teachers  who 
are  to-day  engaged  in  the  education  of  the  country.  This  may 
be  considered  as  the  germinal  idea  that  influenced  the  general 
plans  of  education.  The  main  result  which  thoy  desire  to 
accomplish  is  to  educate  teachers  worthy  of  the  highest  posi- 
tions; to  instruct  them  by  example  and  precept  in  the  best 
modern^  methods  of  teaching;  to  train  them  thoroughly  iu 
studies    most  valuable  in  their  chosen  profession. 

It  was  also  evident  that  in  ordor  to  accomplish  this 
design  the  College  must  have  a  rounded  and  complete  de- 
velopment, in  general  accord  with  the  principles  that  regu- 
late our  older  colleges,  but  with  wide  divergencies  to  meet  the 
wants  of  womanhood.  Sweeping  and  intelligent  reforms  were 
necessary  in  regard  to  health,  and  the  government  and  disci- 
pline were  to  be  so  arranged  that  the  characters  of  the  girls 
would  be  shaped  and  molded  in  the  formative  years,  when  the 
mind  receives  its  life  impressions. 

The  educators  and  teachers  who  have  made  Wellesley  what  it 
is,  have  from  the  beginning  been  very  positive  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  follow  tamely  the  old  model  of  boys'  colleges, 
but  to  make  it  emphatically  a  college  for  girls.  The  purpose  has 
been  steadfast,  not  only  to  give  ultimately  a  higher  and  a  broader 
culture  than  can  be  obtained  in  most  colleges,  but  to  make  all  the 
plans  original ;  not  to  fashion  woman's  education  to  the  standard 
of  the  old  college  courses,  but  make  the  curriculum  conform  to 
the  wants  and  peculiarities  of  woman's  mind  and  character. 

Connected  with  this  purpose  is  the  determination  to  cultivate 
the  SBsthetic  side  of  woman's  nature.  Everything  has  been 
planned  so  as  to  encourage  and  educate  that  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful which  is  so  essential  a  part  of  woman's  being,  and  te 
provide  for  the  pure  and  wholesome  development  and  education 
of  the  imagination. 

The  first  step  in  carrying  out  these  plans  has  been  to  create 
a  college  complete  in  all  respects,  according  to  the  best  modem 
standards,  with  its  systematic  collegiate  courses,  rounded  cul- 
ture and  varied  instruction.  It  has  been  shaped  in  accordance 
with  the  established  principle,  that  the  object  of  a  college  proper 
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is,  not  to  educate  finished  Bpecialists  in  any  line  of  study,  but 
to  develop  the  minds  of  the  students  by  a  systematic,  well-pro- 
portioned curriculum,  and  to  prepare  them  to  become  specialists 
in  future  post-graduate  studies.  But,  while  this  is  the  first 
step  in  the  development,  there  are  wider  aims  beyond.  It  is 
designed  that  Wellesley  shall  eventually  expand  into  a  univer- 
sity, with  more  comprehensive  views,  and  a  much  wider  field  of 
action.  This  intention  has  had  its  strong  influence  in  shaping  the 
courses  of  study,  and  should  be  understood  by  educators  who 
are  studying  its  progress.  We  may  characterize  the  curriculum 
as  a  college  course,  with  strong  tendencies  toward  the  special 
studies  of  a  university.  This  intention  has  also  been  the  occa- 
sion of  some  of  the  peculiarities  in  the  methods  of  instruction, 
that  are  already  producing  such  good  results,  and  interest 
all  who  have  watched  the  actual  workings  of  the  College  life. 

The  rule  of  action,  which  has  been  the  most  influential  factor 
in  giving  shape  to  this  new  College,  is  the  adoption,  in  its  widest 
application,  of  the  great  modern  idea  of  object-teaching,  or  in- 
struction by  natural  methods.  The  young  must  be  first  taught 
to  observe  accurately ;  then  to  reason  correctly  upon  the  results 
of  their  observations ;  and,  finally,  to  reproduce  their  results 
and  reasonings,  and  in  their  own  language.  In  a  word,  to 
become  observers,  reasoners  and  producers. 

Another  position  of  great  moment  is  the  positive,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  wise  course  that  has  been  taken  in  regard  to  elective 
studies.  Harvard  takes  the  lead  in  the  controversy  which 
is  going  on  in  college  circles  upon  this  question,  and  allows  its 
students  the  widest  range  of  elective  studies.  Many  of  the 
other  colleges  vigorously  oppose  this  course,  and  insist  upon 
the  ancient  method,  viz. :  that  all  their  students  shall  pursue 
the  same  studies  and  conform  to  the  same  course.  At  Welles- 
ley  they  have  taken,  from  the  beginning,  the  middle  ground, 
which  seems  to  be  the  just  one ;  that  is,  to  allow  elective  courses 
of  study,  but  to  keep  the  control,  at  all  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  Faculty.  Students  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for  special 
positions,  or  develop  their  talents  in  any  particular  direction, 
are  allowed  the  choice  of  suitable  studies,  provided  the  choice 
seems  to  be  reasonable  and  wise,  and  the  previous  education  of 
the  student  has  been  such  as  to  justify  it.  But  it  is  the  rule 
that  the  studies  must  be  connected,  the  elected  course  harmonioucf, 
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and  the  subjects  selected  not  from  caprice  or  because  they 
are  easy,  but  for  substantial  reasons.  Indeed,  it  may  as  well 
be  said  here  that  an  "easy"  course  at  Wellcsley  is  utterly 
out  of  the  question.  No  girl  who  is  not  a  good  scholar  and  of 
good  capacity  should  think  of  going  there.  It  is  a  place  for 
hard,  honest,  thorough  work. 

It  is  signiGcant  that  in  the  growth  of  the  College  they  have 
arrived  at  results  which  were  not  contemplated  at  the  outset. 
We  were  informed  that  originally  the  Trustees  had  some 
misgivings,  at  least,  with  regard  to  the  success  of  girls  in  the 
higher  mathematics  and  in  some  of  the  sciences.  It  had  been 
asserted  so  long  that  the  mind  of  woman  was  not  adapted  to 
the  study  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  the  exact  sciences, 
that  many  of  the  strongest  advocates  for  the  rights  of  women 
had  their  doubts  and  fears.  All  these  doubts  vanished  during 
the  first  year,  and  now,  perhaps,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  progress  of  the  students  in  the  natural,  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  is  the  pride  of  the  College. 

This  strong  tendency  toward  the  pursuit  of  scientific  studies 
is  one  of  the  marked  features  that  even  the  most  superficial 
observer  must  notice  at  Wellesley ;  and  as  we  lead  our  readers 
from  class  to  class,  and  from  one  department  to  another,  this 
should  be  kept  in  view.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  College  that 
these  are  the  preponderating  influences.  Those  who  observe 
the  signs  of  the  times,  do  not  fail  to  notice  this  strong  tendency 
toward  scientific  studies  all  over  the  world.  There  is  an  in< 
creasing  demand  for  some  positive  and  practical  instruction 
in  the  lower,  as  well  as  the  higher  schools.  Parents  require 
that  their  children  shall  be  taught,  at  least,  the  elements  of 
natural  science.  Educators  are  grappling  with  this  difficult 
problem,  and  it  is  easy  to  be  seen,  that  if  Wellesley  is  to 
furnish  the  future  teachers  in  the  higher  departments  of 
instruction,  they  must  be  thoroughly  trained  in  the  sciences. 
In  carrying  out  these  plans  the  rule  has  been  kept  constantly 
in  view  that  thoroughness  is  the  first  essential  in  education. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LATIN  AND  GREEK. 

The  classes  in  Latin  and  Greek  exhibit  the  same  thoroughness 
and  the  same  enthusiasm  which  we  noticed  everywhere.  Great 
prominence  is  given  to  these  studies.  The  various  exercises  are 
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80  numerous  that  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  describe  them 
minutely.  One  peculiarity  in  the  instruction  in  Latin  is  that 
students  are  taught  to  write  Latin  verse.  This  has  been 
adopted  from  the  English  method  of  instruction,  and  is  found 
attractive  and  valuable ;  but  probably  it  should  be  regarded  as 
an  experiment,  and  must  stand  the  test  of  time. 

We  noticed,  with  pleasure,  the  preparation  in  the  library  for 
a  broad  and  thorough  scholarship  in  the  classics.  The  collec- 
tion of  books  for  illustration  and  reference  is  highly  satisfac- 
tory. The  best  complete  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
are  there,  and  a  large  variety  of  authors  edited  by  the  best 
American  and  European  scholars.  The  library  is  rich  in  works 
of  Grecian  and  Roman  Topography  and  ArchsBology. 

The  recitation-rooms  and  the  adjacent  halls  are  adorned  with 
a  valuable  collection  of  photographs  of  the  ancient  buildings 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  collection  of  Roman  photographs 
is  remarkable  for  the  size  of  the  pictures  and  the  perfection  of 
the  work.  They  were  executed  in  Rome  for  the  College.  In 
the  Greek  department  the  large  plaster  model  of  the  Acropolis 
attracts  much  attention,  and  is  very  useful.  There  is  a  large 
collection  of  Grecian  and  Roman  coins  and  medals,  that  are 
valuable  for  illustration  in  the  classical  studies;  these  arc 
mostly  copies,  in  sulphur  and  in  plaster,  that  were  obtained  in 
Berlin ;  the  collection  numbers  many  thousands.  There  is  an 
ample  supply  of  wall-maps,  including  the  entire  collection  of 
Kiepert's  maps,  as  well  as  many  others  from  England  and 
Prance.  The  collection  of  atlases  that  lie  upon  the  library- 
table  for  the  study  of  ancient  and  modem  history,  is  excellent. 
It  includes  the  latest  and  most  useful  specimens  of  modern 
cartography.  In  addition  to  all  this  apparatus  for  classical 
study,  there  is  a  large  library  of  works  on  ancient  art  and  archi- 
tecture and  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique.  A  course 
in  Roman  and  Grecian  history,  and  a  parallel  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  are  connected  with  the 
study  of  the  classics. 

XATHEUATICS. 

In  this  study  the  College  has  taken  a  very  prominept  position. 
The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  class  are  of 
a  higher  standard  than  in  most  colleges.  If  we  accept  the  old 
maxim  that  mathematics  is  the  backbone  of  a  college,  we  must 
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acknowledge  that  our  young  sister  has  very  well  developed  ver- 
tebrad.  There  are  eighteen  classes  in  mathematics.  A  professor 
and  three  assistant  teachers  give  their  time  to  this  work.  Were 
it  not  for  the  great  surprise  that  awaited  us  in  the  scientific  de- 
partment, we  should  have  said  that  these  classes  were  more 
remarkable  than  any  other  in  the  College.  Most  of  the  text- 
books which  are  used  are  Olney's  valuable  but  difficult  works. 
The  regular  course  ends  with  trigonometry,  but  there  are  three 
years  of  elective  mathematical  studies  beyond,  and  a  large  num- 
ber of  students  elect  the  course.  A  valuable  mathematical 
library  has  been  collected  for  this  department,  and  there  is  a 
very  important  collection  of  models  to  assist  in  the  instruction 
of  higher  mathematics,  which,  so  far  as  wo  know,  is  unique  in 
this  country.  In  addition  to  the  more  ordinary  models  for  geom- 
etry and  trigonometry,  there  is  a  collection  of  models  pur- 
chased in  Paris  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  higher  mathematics. 
These  are  used  to  illustrate  forms  and  curves  that  cannot  be 
represented  by  any  diagrams  or  blackboard  work. 

MODERN  LA2s^GUAGES. 

The  only  modern  languages  studied  are  French  and  German. 
These  are  elective  studies.  But  it  is  expected  that  every  stu- 
dent who  cannot,  on  entering,  read  these  languages,  will  study 
both  at  some  period  of  her  course. 

The  French  teacher  is  a  Parisian.  The  classes  for  begin- 
ners attracted  our  attention  on  account  of  the  methods  of 
instruction.  No  language  but  French  is  used  in  the  class-room, 
and  at  first  no  text-books  are  used.  The  instruction  is  written 
and  oral.  The  students  form  French  sentences,  and  learn  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  grammar  from  speech  and  from  written  work 
on  the  blackboard.  In  substance,  the  course  is  much  the  same 
as  the  Ilcnness-Sauveur  method  of  instruction.  The  students 
make  rapid  progress,  and  soon  learn  to  speak,  write  and  read 
French.  Later  in  the  course  reference- grammars  are  used, 
and  the  principles  of  construction  are  studied  more  critically. 
There  is  a  varied  and  progressive  critical  study  of  the 
most  eminent  authors,  and  a  parallel  course  of  instruction 
in  the  History  of  French  Literature.  Constant  exercises  in 
dictation,  essay  writing  and  reading  at  sight,  are  intro- 
duced. Independent  researches  in  the  French  library  upon 
topics    selected    by    the    teacher,    are    required,    and    the 
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results  are  given  sometimes-  in  written  essays,  and  some- 
times verbally  in  the  classes.  There  are  French  tables  in 
the  dining-room,  French  readings  and  conversations  —  all  tend- 
ing to  the  same  result  of  absolute  accuracy  in  language 
and  pronunciation.  It  is  a  college  j6ke  at  Wellesley  that 
French  is  an  "  easy  "  language.  There  is  a  peculiar  emphasis 
upon  "easy"  that  is  well  understood.  The  instruction  in  French 
literature  is  masterly,  and  the  whole  course  of  study  must 
produce  excellent  teachers  of  the  language.  The  last  year  of 
the  course  is  given  to  the  study  of  old  French.  The  library  of 
French  authors  is  very  full.  It  comprises  the  standard  classics 
and  the  authors  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  well  as  a  valu- 
able collection  of  old  French  works.  In  Philology  and  Lexi- 
cography it  supplies  every  facility  that  could  be  desired. 

There  are  large  classes  in  German  at  Wellesley,  although  it 
is  an  elective  study.  There  are  two  teachers  who  are  doing 
thorough  work  in  instruction.  In  the  Scientific  course  stu- 
dents can  study  German  for  four  years;  but  in  the  General 
Classical  Course  they  study  it  only  three  years. 

There  is  the  same  persistent  drill  as  in  other  languages,  and 
the  same  comprehensive  and  scientific  method.  The  students 
learn  to  read,  write  and  speak  German.  No  other  language  is 
allowed  in  the  class-room.  In  the  last  year  the  'Seniors  have 
an  interesting  course  in  the  study  of  Middle  High  German,  and 
this  can  be  continued  in  post-graduate  classes. 

The  German  library  is  admirable.  All  the  classic  German 
authors  may  be  found  there,  and  the  best  works  of  living 
authors.  It  is  remarkably  complete  in  all  that  pertains  to 
literary  history  and  the  critical  study  of  German  literature. 
The  rarest  portion  is  the  collection  of  works  in  Middle  High 
German.  German  scholars  have  done  so  much  in  this  interest- 
ing field  that  almost  all  of  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  are 
now  republished,  and  the  library  is  very  fully  supplied  in  this 
line.  A  large  number  of  the  best  current  reviews  and  periodi- 
cals in  French  and  German  are  taken  for  the  library. 

SCIEKTIFIC    DEPARTMENT. 

Instruction  in  Chemistry. 
The  study  of  the  Sciences  commences  with  the  Course  in 
Chemistry.    This  difiers  from  the  instruction  at  many  colleges, 
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in  requiriDg  more  time  and  a  greater  amount  of  laboratory 
practice.  All  students  are  required  to  give  one  year  to  this 
study,  with  constant  practice  in  the  laboratory.  In  the 
Scientific  Course  chemistry  is  required  for  two  years,  and 
there  is  an  elective  course  for  two  additional  years. 

There  is  a  convenient  laboratory,  with  tables,  drawers,  cup- 
boards, etc.,  for  ninety-six  students.  The  apparatus  is  very 
extensive,  and  large  additions  are  imported  from  Germany 
every  year.  There  is  a  good  reference  library  containing 
the  best  chemical  works  of  England,  France  and  Germany, 
with  six  Chemical  Journals  for  the  use  of  students  and 
teachers. 

Instruction  in  Mineralogy, 

After  studying  chemistry  the  students  are  required  to  take  a 
course  in  mineralogy.  This  is  not  only  applied  chemistry,  but  it 
is  the  necessary  introduction  to  lithology  and  geology.  The 
laboratory  for  mineralogy  is  fitted  up  for  blow-pipe  work,  and 
the  study  is  pursued  with  real  enthusiasm. 

This  study  affords  an  illustration  that  can  be  easily  under- 
stood of  the  application  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction. 
In  mineralogy  the  students  are  constantly  dealing  with  the 
objects  which  they  study.  The  collection  of  minerals  is  very 
large  and  admirably  arranged  for  instruction.  While  the 
lecture  or  class  instruction  is- going  on,  every  student  in  the 
class  has  before  her  a  collection  of  large,  hand  specimens 
of  each  mineral  that  is  studied  or  described.  Besides  these 
eollections  of  specimens  for  class  work,  there  are  special 
collections,  arranged  in  trays,  which  the  students  are  allowed 
to  keep  in  their  rooms  while  they  are  studying  mineralogy. 
There  are  other  collections  upon  which  they  are  required  to- 
experiment  for  the  physical  qualities  of  minerals,  as  well  as 
separate  collections  for  blow-pipe  work.  Throughout  the 
course  the  students  are  studying  not  names,  but  minerals. 
They  analyze,  and  tost  the  physical  qualities  of,  everything 
that  they  study.  They  are  taught  habits  of  scientific  obser- 
vation, comparison  and  analysis.  They  are  thrown  upon  their 
own  resources,  and  then  required  to  report  in  the  class-room 
their  observations  and  their  inferences  from  what  they  have 
observed.  The  students  are  also  required  in  turn  to  become 
teachers  and  instruct  the  classes. 
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Such  methods  of  instruction  make  very  large  collections  nec- 
essary, and  the  College  is  supplied  with  many  thousands  of 
working  specimens.  In  connection  with  mineralogy,  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  crystallography  and  in  lithology. 

Instruction  in  Geology. 
This  year  the  College  begins  a  new  course  in  geology.  Pres- 
ident Chadboume,  the  distinguished  head  of  Williams  College, 
gives  the  instruction.  They  are  now  forming  a  geological  cab- 
inet, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  same  methods  of 
instruction  which  are  used  in  all  the  other  sciences. 

Instruction  in  Physics, 

The  instruction  in  this  department  is  worthy  of  an  extended 
notice ;  not  only  on  account  of  the  admirable  collection  of  ap- 
paratus, but  on  account  of  the  comparative  novelty  of  the 
methods  of  instrizction.  We  regard  the  method  of  laboratory 
instruction  in  Physics  as  one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  the  mod- 
ern objective  method  of  scientific  teaching.  The  credit  of  this 
is  principally  due  to  Prof.  Edward  Pickering,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Phymcs  at  the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology,  but 
now  the  head  of  the  Astronomical  Observatory  of  Harvard 
University.  lie  saw  the  defects  in  the  ancient  method,  and 
boldly  and  successfully  introduced  a  revolution  fh  the  science 
of  instruction.  Most  of  us  older  students  feel  keenly  the 
inadequacy  of  the  former  methods.  There  was  a  course  of 
lectures  by  the  professor  that  rarely  left  deep  traces  in 
the  minds  of  the  students.  The  apparatus  was  used  by  the 
professor  alone,  and  the  experiments  were  performed  by  him  in 
the  presence  of  the  class.  Probably  most  college  graduates 
of  the  last  forty  years  would  say  that  their  instruction  in 
physics  was  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory. 

Professor  Pickering  inaugurated  the  change;  he  saw  that 
physics  could  be  taught  by  laboratory  work  as  well  as 
chemistry  or  mineralogy,  and  his  new  book,  "Pickering's 
Physical  Manipulations,"  gives  the  results  of  his  labors. 

Fortunately  for  the  College,  their  instructor  in  physics  was  a 
pupil  of  Professor  Pickering ;  and  the  lecture-room,  professor's 
laboratory  and  students'  laboratories,  were  constructed  under 
his  advice  and  direction.  These  alone  would  amply  repay 
a  visit  to  Wellesley.    The  lecture-room  is  large,  well  lighted 
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and  ventilated,  and  provided  with  every  convenience.  The 
oxyhydrogen  lantern  is  in  constant  use  in  the  different 
courses  of  instruction.  The  curtains  are  so  arranged  that 
the  lecture-room  can  be  darkened  in  a  moment  whenever  it 
is  desired  to  use  the  lantern,  and  can  be  immediately  relighted 
as  soon  as  the  illustration  has  been  given.  The  professor's  lab- 
oratory is  connected  directly  with  the  lecture-room.  This  is  a 
large  room,  surrounded  with  cases  that  are  filled  with  delicate 
and  costly  apparatus.  No  college  that  we  know  of  has  a 
collection  of  physical  apparatus  which  is  superior  to  the 
collection. 

Beyond  the  professor's  laboratory  is  the  students*  laboratory, 
a  large  room  seventy-five  or  eighty  feet  long  by  forty  or  fifty 
feet  wide,  with  a  dark  room  for  photometry,  a  separate  room 
for  an  electrical  laboratory,  the  rest  of  the  space  being  divided 
into  six  large  alcoves  for  different  experimental  work.  The 
students  in  their  laboratory  make  the  calculations,  perform 
the  experiments,  observe  and  note  the  results,  and  report  their 
observations  and  inferences  iu  the  class-room.  We  noticed 
with  surprise  that  the  students  were  allowed  to  handle  and  use 
the  delicate  apparatus,  but  we  were  informed  that  no  difficulty 
has  arisen  thus  far. 

The  course  that  every  student  is  required  to  take  embraces 
instruction  in  mechanics,  acoustics,  optics,  heat,  electricity  and 
magnetism.  There  are  second  and  third  year  elective  courses 
for  advanced  students. 

The  nature  of  the  studies  and  the  delicacy  of  this  laboratory 
work  surprised  us.     One  or  two  instances  are  worth  noting. 

While  we  were  there  two  students  were  studying  the  spectra 
obtained  from  the  combustion  of  different  metals.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  using  the  most  beautiful  spectroscope  we 
ever  saw.  It  is  an  instrument  made  by  Browning,  of  London, 
There  were  three  other  spectroscopes,  of  different  makers,  for 
the  students*  use. 

Among  other  apparatus  in  the  electrical  laboratory  may  be 
mentioned  a  "  Wheatstone's  Bridge."  This  wonderful  instru- 
ment, without  which  ocean  telegraphy  would  perhaps  be  a 
practical  impossibility,  is  used  by  the  girls  in  their  laboratory 
work.  Everyone  is  required  to  employ  it  in  making  two  or 
three  measurements  of  electrical  currents. 
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Astronomy. 
Physical  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  required  studies  of  the 
Senior  year,  and  is  classed  in  the  department  of  physics.  There 
is  at  present  no  astronomical  observatory  at  Welleslcy,  but  one 
thoroughly-equipped  will  be  erected  next  year.  There  is  an 
excellent  telescope,  with  a  four-inch  lens,  that  students  are 
allowed  to  use.  There  is  also  a  very  good  supply  of  apparatus 
for  instruction.  We  noticed  specially  a  large  collection  of 
mechanical  lantern-slides,  most  of  which  were  imported  from 
England.  These  were  ingeniously  constructed,  so  that,  with 
the  aid  of  the  oxyhydrogen  lantern,  images  of  the  various 
planets,  comets,  etc.,  could  be  thrown  upon  the  screen  and 
'made  to  revolve  in  approximate  representation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  planetary  and  stellar  systems.  One  of  the  best 
of  these  was  a  beautiful  slide  for  the  exhibition  of  the  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  showing  the  progress  of  the  eclipse  and  the  out- 
bursting  of  the  corona  at  the  moment  of  totality.  The  study 
of  mathematical  astronomy  is  elective,  and  falls  within  the 
department  of  higher  mathematics.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
and  valuable  outcome  of  this  instruction  in  physics  is  the 

MICBOSCOPICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

The  microscope  is  the  great  instrument  of  modem  science, 
and,  therefore,  when  the  course  of  physics  commenced,  it  was 
decided  to  give  great  prominence  to  microscopy.  A  large 
collection  of  microscopes  was  procured,  and  their  practical 
use  in  botany,  chemistry,  mineralogy  and  biology,  was 
encouraged.  A  microscopical  society  was  formed,  and  kept 
up  with  great  enthusiasm.  The  results  accomplished  in  three 
years  are  exceptional.  The  College  has  by  far  the  largest 
collection  of  microscopes  in  the  country.  There  are  sixty-five 
in  number.  Its  battery  of  objectives  and  collections  of  acces- 
sory apparatus  and  microscopical  preparations  are  unequaled. 
The  work  done  by  the  students  is  truly  worthy  of  praise.  We 
saw  slides  that  had  been  prepared  by  the  students  in  the 
coarse  of  their  practice  that  would  be  a  credit  to  accom- 
plished specialists.  Among  these  we  remember  specimens  of 
doable  staining  in  botany,  and  some  remarkable  specimens  in 
histology.     Although  the  study  of  microscopy  is  not  confined 

IS 
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to  physics,  it  has  its  origin  and  impulse  there.  All  the  stn* 
dents  are  taught  the  optical  laws  and  the  practical  use  of  the 
microscope,  while  its  application  is  extended  to  other  studies. 

The  College  has  a  very  complete  library  of  microscopical 
works ;  not  only  in  pure  microscopy,  but  in  its  application  to 
botany,  biology  and  mineralogy.  This  library,  among  other 
books,  contains  the  only  complete  edition  in  this  country  of 
the  works  of  Ehrenberg.  All  the  microscopical  journals  and 
most  of  the  journals  which  relate  to  applied  microscopy, 
are  regularly  received.  Last  year  an  exhibition  was  given  by 
the  microscopical  society,  to  which  scientists  from  Boston 
and  Cambridge  were  invited.  The  work  of  the  society  was 
exhibited  under  fifty  different  microscopes,  showing  prepara- 
tions and  practical  work  in  various  sections  of  microscopy. 
It  is  a  great  credit  to  this  young  College  for  girls,  that  so  much 
has  been  done,  and  so  well  done,  in  this  direction. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  the  instruction  in  physics,  we 
ought  to  add  that  there  are  only  two  or  three  among  the  oldest 
colleges  which,  as  yet,  have  adopted  this  method  of  laboratory 
practice  in  physics,  and  arranged  their  laboratories  for  the 
work.  Wellesley  was  the  first  to  follow  the  example  of  the 
Boston  Institute  of  Technology ;  but  other  colleges  are  now 
following  in  the  same  line.  There  is  a  large  special  library  of 
scientific  works  and  periodicals,  giving  the  fullest  and  latest 
information  in  every  division  of  physical  research. 

fiOTAKY. 

There,  is  no  class  work  that  attracts  more  attention  than 
Botany  among  general  visitors.  This  would  naturally  be  ex- 
pected from  the  beauty  and  fascination  of  the  subject,  but  it  is 
interesting  in  a  scientific  poin^  of  view.  The  botanical  course 
extends  through  three  years,  although  the  majority  of  the  stu- 
dents can  give  but  a  single  year  to  this  study.  Still,  there  are 
many  students  who  take  the  entire  course  of  three  years.  The 
reputation  of  this  course  is  fully  established,  and  it  is  con- 
ceded that  no  such  work  is  done  at  any  other  college  in  the 
land.  It  illustrates  in  the  highest  degree  the  unqualified  superi- 
ority of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction  in  the  sciences. 
Jean  Paul  says  in  "  Levana : "  '  Let  everything  be  taught  a  girl 
which  forms  and  exercises  the  habit  of  attention  and  the  power 
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of  judging  things  hj  the  eye.  Conseqaentlj,  Botany — this 
inexhaustible,  tranquil,  ever-interesting  science,  attaching  the 
mind  to  nature  with  bands  of  flowers.'  Throughout  the  course 
the  g^rls  study  the  living  plants.  During  the  winter,  these  are 
furnished  from  the  greenhouses ;  in  the  summer  they  are  obtained 
in  the  OoUege  grounds  and  garden.  Every  student  has  the  use 
of  a  dissecting  microscope,  and  draws  the  plant  in  its  natural 
form  and  in  its  magnified  parts.  Every  student  is  taught  draw- 
ing and  flower  painting  in  water-colors.  There  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  botanical  models  which  were  made  by  Dr.  Auzouz,  of 
Paris,  for  the  French  Exposition.  At  the  close  of  the  Exposi- 
tion this  valuable  collection  was  purchased  for  the  College.  It 
is  the  only  complete  one  in  the  country. 

The  special  botanical  library  is  very  large,  and  increasing 
so  rapidly  that  it  will  soon  be  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 
The  practical  work  of  the  students  is,  however,  most  worthy 
of  commendation.  Every  competent  botanist  who  examines 
the  note-books  sees  at  once  the  extraordinary  perfection  of  the 
system  of  instruction. 

BIOLOGY. 

Wellesley  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  instruction  in 
this  science.  The  novelty  of  the  study  and  the  interest 
occasioned  by  modem  discussions  naturally  awaken  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  investigation.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  the 
girls  ia  very Jaudable.  The  instruction  is  almost  exclusively 
in  laboratory  work ;  it  is  accompanied  by  lectures  and  aided 
by  a  valuable  reference  library.  The  work  is  principally  in 
dissections  under  the  microscope,  and  illustrates  again  the 
truth  BO  often  referred  to  of  the  necessity  of  object-teach- 
ing in  the  sciences.  The  course  in  biology  is  an  elective 
study  for  the  Senior  class,  and  continues  throughout  the  year, 
It  commences  with  the  lower  forms  of  life,  in  the  obscure 
region,  where  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  minute 
organisms  studied  belong  to  the  vegetable  or  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  it  progresses  to  the  study  of  invertebrates  and 
vertebrates.  In  the  second  and  third  terms  of  the  year  it 
becomes  properly  the  study  of  animal  physiology. 

The  same  methods  of  instruction  and  laboratory  work  apply 
here  as  in  the  other  sciences.    Every  student  has  the  object 
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of  her  Btady  before  her.  She  disBects  and  examines  with 
the  aid  of  the  microscope;  then  she  draws  the  forms  which 
she  studies,  examines,  compares,  makes  her  own  inferences, 
and  reports  them  to  the  teacher  and  the  class.  As  in 
the  other  scientific  studies,  there  are  recitations  and  frequent 
examinations,  and  the  students  are  required  to  take  their  turns 
as  teachers,  and  instruct  the  classes.  This  department  has  the 
same  general  completeness  of  apparatus,  a  valuable  library, 
and  every  other  facility  for  the  best  work.  Every  student  is 
supplied  with  a  set  of  dissecting  instruments,  a  compound 
microscope  and  accessory  apparatus.  A  valuable  osteological 
cabinet  has  been  formed,  and  there  is  also  a  large  collection  of 
models,  from  Paris,  for  the  study  of  physiology. 

LIBBART. 

No  college  can  be  complete  without  an  extensive  library, 
and  Wellcsley  library  is  the  pride  of  teachers  and  students. 
The  room  is  the  finest  in  the  building.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
careful  study  by  the  accomplished  architect  of  the  College, 
with  the  purpose  of  constructing  an  attractive  and  harmonious 
apartment  which  would  be  the  very  heart  of  the  culture  and 
refinement  of  the  institution.  The  great  bay  windows,  the 
cozy  alcoves,  the  book-cases  in  black  walnut,  with  their 
glass  doors,  the  large  library-tables,  covered  with  reviews 
and  magazines,  the  rare  engravings,  the  beautifully  bound 
books  —  all  unite  in  producing  the  harmonious ,  effect.  The 
library  was  built  for  one  hundred  thousand  volumes.  As 
yet  there  are  only  about  twenty  thousand ;  but  numbers  will 
not  represent  their  rare  quality  and  value.  A  lover  of  books 
could  spend  days  in  the  study  of  its  treasures.  Its  prominent 
peculiarity  is,  that  it  is  a  collection  of  special  libraries,  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  studies  pursued  in  the  College.  The 
best  and  the  freshest  books  in  every  department  have  been 
supplied.  It  has  been  the  intention  to  put  within  the  reach 
of  teachers  and  students  everything  that  can  be  desired  for 
their  studies.  The  collection  of  literary,  historical  and  scien- 
tific journals  and  magazines,  is  superior  to  any  college  col- 
lection that  we  know  of.  The  current  numbers  lie  upon 
the  tables  for  constant  reference,  and  the  older  volumes  are  on 
the  shelves.    It  is  remarkably  rich  in  grammars,  dictionaries 
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and  encyclopedias,  of  difTerent  languages,  as  well  as  in  works 
illustrative  of  the  geography  and  history  of  every  country. 

INSTRUCTION  IN  LITERATURE. 

We  believe  in  the  necessity  of  a  positive  reform  in  the 
study  of  English  literature  throughout  the  country.  If  boys 
and  girls  are  to  be  prevented  from  the  pernicious  reading  of 
worthless  novels,  it  must  be  by  the  formation  of  true  standards 
of  taste,  and  by  leading  them  to  understand  and  enjoy  the  de- 
lightful treasures  of  our  English  literature.  We  were  told  at 
Welleslcy  that  they  regard  it  of  prime  importance  to  educate 
the  imagination  and  cultivate  a  pure  literary  style.  For  this 
reason  they  have  adopted  a  system  of  studies  in  literature  that 
runs  through  the  entire  College  Course.  They  seek  to 
form  a  truly  refined  and  cultivated  taste,  to  encourage  the 
love  of  books  and  create  an  interest  in  literary  pursuits, 
that  shall  influence  the  students  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
College.  The  course  which  has  been  laid  out  is  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. No  text-books  are  used  there,  but  the  girls  study 
the  original  authors  in  the  library.  They  begin  with  the 
careful  study  of  the  history  of  literature.  The  first  step 
is  to  teach  the  students  in  a  general  way  what  literature 
is,  and  how  this  great  world  of  written  thought  has  grown  up. 
They  commence  with  the  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Romans,  and  then  take  up  more  carefully  the  history  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  new  languages  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  history  of  the  early  literatures  of  Italy, 
Spain,  France,  Germany  and  England,  and  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  English  literature  to  the  present  day.  In 
all  these  subjects  they  are  taught  to  observe  the  growth 
and  changes  of  social  life,  of  religious  belief  and  of  political 
history,  with  their  influences  upon  literature.  After  this  they 
are  taught  the  principles  of  criticism.  They  are  then  in- 
troduced to  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  of  Milton 
and  his  age,  of  the  age  of  Queen  Anne,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Later,  they  take  up  more  carefully  the  criti- 
cal study  of  Homer,  Dante  and  Shakespeare ;  and  in  the  Senior 
year  they  study  Chaucer  and  the  early  English  literature  before 
Chaucer.  In  all  these  courses  the  method  is  topical ;  the  sub- 
jects are  given  out  by  the  teacher;    and  the  students  are 
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referred  to  the  original  works  in  the  library.  They  are  required 
to  examine  these  and. give  the  results  of  their  examination  in 
the  class-room.  The  success  of  this  method,  which  we  have  so 
imperfectly  described,  is  admirable.  One  mast  see  the  girls' 
note-books,  examine  the  topic-books  and  lists  of  references, 
as  well  as  observe  the  results  of  the  class*room  instruction,  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  this  system  in  imparting  a  solid 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  girls  must  acquire  a  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors ;  that  they  are  compelled  to  form  habits 
of  research,  and  of  careful  and  independent  criticism.  Their 
criticisms  are  exposed  to  comparison  and  discussion  in  the 
classes.  The  principal  advantage,  however,  is  that  in  all 
their  work  they  are  brought  into  actual  communion  with  the 
best  thoughts  and  the  noblest  words  of  the  greatest  authors. 

The  library  has  been  formed  for  the  proper  carrying  on  of 
this  study,  and  with  such  completeness  that  it  leaves  but  little 
to  be  desired.  All  the  best  books  are  there.  For  many  of  the 
studies  there  are  numerous  duplicates,  so  that  no  time  is  lost 
by  the  students  in  waiting.  New  books  are  frequently  arriving 
from  France,  Germany  and  England.  What  the  great  scholard 
to-day  are  thinking  and  writing  is  made  immediately  access- 
ible to  the  classes.  The  library  is  open  from  morning  to 
night ;  at  whatever  hour  we  went  there  we  found  girls  at  the 
tables,  with  their  note-books  and  their  references  around  them, 
absorbed  in  study. 

HISTORT. 

We  may  apply  what  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  course  in 
literature  (by  changing  a  few  names)  to  the  study  of  history. 
A  similar  method  is  pursued  in  both.  No  text-books  .are  used. 
The  girls  refer  to  the  original  authorities  and  study  the  assigned 
topics.  Grecian,  Roman,  MedisBval  and  Modem  history  are 
taken  up  successively  through  the  course  with  the  advantage  of 
large  historical  charts  conveniently  packed  and  mounted  for 
class  consultation.  We  may  repeat  that  this  study  of  literature 
and  history  is  but  a  new  application  of  the  same  principles  of 
natural  methods  of  instruction  to  which  we  so  often  recur.  The 
girls  are  taught  to  be  observers,  to  note  the  results  of  their  obser- 
vations and  reason  upon  them,  and  then  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  language  the  results  of  their  observations  and  reflectioiifi« 
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ENGLISH    DEPABTMENT. 

Under  this  heading  are  grouped  the  subjects  of  logic,  rhet- 
oric, mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Logic  is  studied  in  the 
Junior  year,  and  its  influence  is  valuable  in  teaching  the  prin- 
ciples of  correct  reasoning,  and  detecting  carelessness  and 
inaccuracies  in  thought  and  speech.  Jevon's  Logic  is  the 
text-book  used,  and  there  are  many  other  books  of  reference. 
Bhetoric  follows  logic,  but,  properly  speaking,  instruction  in 
rhetoric  begins  with  the  College  Course.  Essay  writing  is 
required  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  Senior  year,  psychology 
and  ethics. 

nVS  TE4B8^*0OirBSE  IN  UUSIC  AND  ART. 

The  most  popular  change  which  has  been  introduced  at 
Wellesley  is  the  introduction  of  a  thorough  course  of  instruc- 
tion both  in  music  and  art.  It  is  essentially  a  new  departure, 
and  its  nature  and  objects  require  explanation. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  it  is  the  settled  purpose  at 
Wellesley  to  make  the  institution  a  College  for  girls,  and  not 
for  men ;  to  be  fearlessly  original  in  their  plans,  and  not  to  be 
hampered  by  any  past  precedents,  nor  be  tame  copyists  of 
methods  used  in  boys'  colleges. 

In  considering  the  demands  of  the  sdsthetic  side  of  woman's 
nature,  one  of  the  first  practical  questions  was  how  to  make 
provision  for  a  musical  education  and  for  instruction  in  art 
studies.  The  experiment  was  attempted  with  some  of  the 
strongest  girls  of  most  positive  tastes  and  talents,  to  see  if  it 
would  be  practicable  to  carry  on  simultaneously  the  severe 
studies  of  the  College  and  keep  up  a  musical  or  art  education. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  hopeless  impossibility.  The  Trustees  an- 
nounce, as  the  result  of  their  experience,  that  it  is  out  of  the 
question  for  any  g^rl  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  College 
classes  at  Wellesley,  and,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  herself  in 
music  or  in  art.  The  solution  of  this  difficulty  has  been 
reached  in  an  excellent  way.  They  have  established  what  they 
term  Five  Tears'  Courses  of  Study.    We  will  take  up,  first, — 

The  Five  Tears*  MunccU  Course. 
This  is  open  to  girls  who  have  musical  talent.    They  enter 
the  College  in  the  Freshman  class,  like  other  students;  but  the 
regular  four  years'  College  work  is  extended  through  a  term  of 
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five  years.  They  pursue  the  same  studies  that  are  required  in 
the  regular  classical  course,  join  the  same  classes,  have  the 
same  examinations  and  receive  the  same  degrees ;  but  this  work 
is  done  in  five  years  instead  of  four,  and  thus  they  have  the 
additional  time  for  a  parallel  course  of  musical  instruction. 
This  may  be  vocal,  on  the  piano,  on  the  organ,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  all  three.  The  advantages  of  this  method  are  numerous ; 
the  length  of  time  and  diversity  of  occupation  enable  girls  to 
take  it  with  less  effort  than  the  four  years'  course.  The 
influences  of  the  combined  musical  and  classical  education 
are  very  marked.  A  good  musician  grows  in  breadth  and 
power,  by  virtue  of  the  great  mental  development  she  receives 
from  the  thorough  College  Course.  A  fine  scholar  in  the 
classical  department  has  a  more  finished  and  refined  culture, 
by  reason  of  her  musical  education.  They  are  better  musi- 
cians because  of  their  broad  scholarship;  they  are  better 
scholars  because  they  are  accomplished  musicians. 

The  course  of  musical  instruction  —  which  is  fully  described 
..  in  the  College  calendar  —  is  simply  admirable.  No  compe- 
tent judge  can  examine  it  without  being  impressed  with  its 
thoroughness.  This  education  instead  of  being  a  mere  ac- 
complishment is  thorough,  progressive  and  scientific.  The 
instruction  is  strictly  classical,  and  the  reputation  of  Wellesley 
for  its  musical  advantages  is  already  widely  extended. 

Perhaps,  afler  all  we  have  said,  the  most  important  fact  is, 
that  this  musical  instruction  is  entirely  free.  Everyone  knows 
how  expensive  a  musical  education  is,  but  at  Wellesley  no 
extra  charge  is  made  for  music  in  the  classical  course.  It  is  estab- 
lished as  one  of  the  regular  College  studies,  and  instruction  is 
given  in  it  just  as  in  Latin,  Greek  or  Mathematics.  We  pre- 
dict for  this  five  years'  musical  course  a  most  distinguished 
success.  It  solves  the  great  question  how  a  girl's  college  edu- 
cation can  be  united  with  the  refinement  and  charms  that 
belong  to  woman's  nature. 

The  same  reasons  that  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  a 
musical  course  have  naturally  wrought  out  a  similar  problem 
with  regard  to  the  education  in  art.  After  a  year's  trial  of  the 
first,  the  Trustees  have  also  introduced  a 

Five  Tears^  Art  Course* 
The  descripiHon  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  musical 
course.    The  students  who  have  natural  talents  for  art  are 
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allowed  to  take  this  study.  Thcj  enter  the  Freshman  class 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  all  others  and  receive  the  same 
degrees ;  but  the  work  of  four  years  is  distributed  through  five 
years,  and  they  are  thus  enabled  to  pursue  a  parallel  course 
of  art  study.  This  art  course  has  been  laid  out  very  carefully 
by  a  well-known  professor,  and  embraces  instruction  in  drawing, 
modeling,  painting  in  water-colors  and  oil.  The  student  cab 
give  her  whole  time  to  one  branch  or  more,  according  to  her 
capacity  and  desires.  A  large  art  gallery,  completely  furnished 
with  models,  casts,  etc.,  meets  all  the  wants  of  this  depaitment, 
and  the  work  already  gives  promise  of  future  success.  Of 
course,  this  will  require  time.  We  have  but  one  or  two  true 
schools  of  art  in  this  country,  and  these  are  comparatively  in 
their  infancy.  There  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  art  education. 
There  is  a  wide  diversity  of  opinion  upon  this  subject,  and  also 
upon  the  scientific  and  practical  questions  connected  with  it. 
One  of  the  most  difllcult  questions  to  be  met  at  Wellesley  is 
how  to  create  a  truly  valuable  school  of  art  of  high  charac- 
ter. It  must  be  organic,  original  and  thorough,  and  will  require 
patience,  skill  and  a  large  outlay,  to  secure  the  desired  result. 
It  is  comparatively  a  trifling  matter  to  give  students  thorough 
instruction  in  drawing,  and  to  teach  them  painting  in  water-colors 
and  oil  according  to  the  ordinary  practice  in  our  cities.  But 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  something  far  beyond  this  will  ultimately  be 
accomplished,  and  that  there  may  be  an  extensive  art  gallery 
with  a  separate  building,  and  a  School  of  Design  with  scientific 
teachers  of  exceptional  ability,  who  will  give  art  its  proper 
rank  as  a  collegiate  or  university  study. 

TEACOEBS*  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

We  now  introduce  our  readers  to  a  course  of  instruction 
that  is  wholly  original.  It  illustrates,  perhaps,  better  than 
any  other,  the  progressive  spirit  of  Wellesley  and  the  thoroughly 
practical  aims  that  control  the  development  of  the  College. 

At  the  opening  of  the  College  many  of  the  students  were 
those  who  had  been  teachers.  From  them  and  from  the  great 
number  of  teachers  who  came  as  visitors,  the  wants  of  this 
class  became  gradually  known  to  the  Trustees.  If  educators 
will  recall  their  own  experience,  it  is  easy  to  remember  that 
among  the  great  body  of  lady  teachers  the  majority  are  obliged 
to  do  bard  and  unremunerative  work,  on  account  of  their  want 
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of.  a  higher  edacation.  It  may  be  asBamed  that  many  of  them 
have  shown  a  natural  aptitude  for  their  work,  and  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  Buccess  in  their  profession.  They 
retain  their  places  partly  from  choice  as  well  as  partly  from 
necessity;  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  who  do  not 
feel,  and  frequently  express,  their  sense  of  incompleteness 
in  their  own  education,  and  the  keen  desire  of  opportunities 
for  study  such  as  have  never  been  afforded  to  them  in  early 
youth.  If  they  could  have  had  such  opportunities  as  Welles- 
ley  now  offers,  their  lives  would  have  been  different.  In  their 
maturity  they  have  a  thirst  for  knowledge  as  well  as  a  laudable 
desire  for  advancement  in  their  profession.  Many  of  these 
know  that  a  year  or  two  of  study  would  fit  them  for  higher 
positions  and  enable  them  to  receive  larger  salaries.  Many  of 
them  desire  learning  for  its  own  sake.  Out  of  this  state  of 
things  naturally  originated  the  Teachers'  Collegiate  Glass. 

In  1878  the  calendar  announced  that  they  would  receive  a 
certain  number  of  ladies  who  were  teachers,  but  desired  to  form 
special  classes  for  the  purpose  of  higher  instruction.  These 
were  to  be  received  without  formal  examinations,  but  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence  of  fitness  to  receive  these  advantages. 
They  were  to  be  allowed  to  elect  their  own  subjects,  and  to 
stay  one  or  two  years  in  the  College  pursuing  the  same. 

The  plan  was  so  advantageous  and  the  need  so  pressing  that 
the  new  class  was  immediately  filled.  Fifly  ladies,  some  of 
whom  had  been  teachers  for  over  ten  years,  applied  for  ad- 
mission. The  studies  were  various;  some  gave  their  whole 
time  to  higher  mathematics,  some  to  Latin,  some  to  the  modem 
languages,  some  to  literature  and  history,  and  many  of  them  to 
scientific  studies.  All  of  them  received  instruction  in  the  phi- 
losophy of  education.  The  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  the  accom- 
plished Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Massachusetts, 
gave  them  weekly  instruction  upon  this  subject.  They  were  also 
allowed  to  visit  the  different  classes  of  the  College,  in  order  to 
observe  and  study  the  various  methods  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  professors.  The  Teachers'  class  became  a  Normal  College 
of  teachers,  with  a  wide  field  of  opportunity  and  privilege. 

Fortunately  for  this  novel  and  most  valuable  plan,  a  benefac* 
tor  was  found  with  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  it  and  the  ability 
to  promote  it.  Mrs.  Valeria  G.  Stone  investigated  the  subject 
and  entered  most  heartily  into  the  plans.  She  gave  one  hundred 
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thousand  dollars  to  the  OoUege  for  a  new  building- which  is 
to  be  called  Stone  Halh  This  has  been  designed  with  care  bo 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers,  and  to  provide  an  ideal  home 
for  their  residence.  It  is  arranged  for  the  accommodation  of 
one  hundred  ladies,  all  having  apartments  to  themselves 
with  parlors,  music-rooms^  etc.,  for  their  accommodation.  This 
building  is  to  be  completed  and  furnished  in  September,  1881, 
and  will  then  be  opened  for  occupants. 

In  the  meantime  this  important  work  has  received  another 
impulse.  In  September  last  a  new  dormitory,  called  Dana 
HdU^  was  opened,  to  provide  for  the  present  wants  of  this 
class.  It  accommodates  twenty-seven  persons,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  even  after  Stone  Hall  is  completed  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  also  for  the  use  of  teachers. 

The  members  of  this  Teachers'  Collegiate  Class,  are  most 
enthusiastic  students,  and  avail  themselves  with  eager  delight 
of  the  brilliant  opportunities  which  are  before  them.  It  is 
evident  that  this  is  but  the  germ  of  a  great  idea,  and  it  will 
doubtless  develop,  before  many  years,  into  a  true  Normal 
College,  with  regular  courses  of  study,  with  the  most  ad- 
vanced instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  its  own 
degrees.  The  need  of  such  a  college  is  so  evident,  that  we 
do  not  discuss  it  here.  There  is  another  practical  plan  con- 
nected with  this  Teachers'  course  which  meets  with  our  hearty 
approval.     It  is  the 

TEACHXBS*  BEOI8TBT. 

This  is  kept  at  the  College  for  the  benefit  of  the  students. 
All  who  wish  to  be  enrolled  in  this  registry  have  the  opportu- 
nity. Superintendents  of  schools  and  -all  who  are  in  want  of 
teachers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  Registrar,  and  are 
supplied  with  teachers  for  any  desired  position.  No  charge  is 
made  to  anyone  for  this  privilege.  It  is  a  simple  and  practical 
method  of  bringing  into  communication  those  who  desire  reli- 
able teachers,  and  teachers  who  are  worthy  of  good  positions, 

POSm^RADUATES. 

It  is  a  good  sign  that  already  Wellesley  is  attracting  so 
many  post-graduates.  The  class  first  graduating  numbered 
eighteen.  Four  of  these  remain  in  the  College  as  post-graduate 
students.  This  class  will  increase  as  the  College  goes  on, 
and  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  higher 
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education  of  women.  Hitherto  they  have  had  no  such  oppor- 
tunities. We  hope  that  the  day  may  soon  come  when  the 
Wellesley  library  shall  number  fifty  thousand  volumes ;  when 
the  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the  new  Laboratory  Build- 
ing and  the  growing  Art  Oalleries  shall  open  to  women 
higher  opportunities  for  scientific  research  and  special  studies. 
It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  give  the  various  parallel 
elective  courses.  Those  who  have  a  more  personal  interest  in 
the  matter  will  naturally  send  for  the  College  calendar.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  they  offer  valuable  parallel  courses, 
which  are  called  Courses  for  Honors  in  the  Classics,  Mathematics 
and  Sciences.  The  design  of  these  is  to  make  students  special- 
ists, and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  courses  substantially 
equal  in  discipline  and  general  culture.'  Thus,  one  who 
may  wish  to  become  a  teacher  of  classics  can  spend  four 
years  in  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin;  another  who  wishes  to 
devote  her  time  solely  to  the  sciences  will  be  able  to  do  so 
for  the  same  period ;  while  others  who  have  mathematical  talents 
can  pursue  a  four  years'  course,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
College  curriculum. 

DEGREES,  EXPENSES.  ETC. 

Wellesley  College  has  received  a  special  charter  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by  which  it  is  authorized 
"to  grant  such  honorary  testimonials^  and  confer  such  honors^  de- 
grees and  diplomas,  as  are  granted  or  conferred  by  any  university, 
college  or  seminary  of  learning  in  this  Commonwealth ;  and  the 
diploma  so  granted  shall  entitle  the  possessor  to  the  emx)lum£nts 
and  privileges  allowed  by  usage  or  statutes  to  the  possessor  of  like 
diplomas  of  any  university,  college  or  seminary  of  learning  in 
this  Commonu)ealth.'* 

It  appears  to  be  a  settled  purpose  at  Wellesley,  that  no 
student  shall  receive  a  degree  except  as  the  reward  of  patient 
hard  work.  We  notice,  with  pleasure,  that  the  second,  or 
master's  degree,  is  not  to  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  in 
two  or  three  years  after  graduating,  but  only  for  post-graduate 
studies,  and  afler  proper  examinations. 

We  wete  surprised  to  learn  that  the  entire  expense  for 
board  and  tuition  for  girls  at  Wellesley,  is  only  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  per  year  and  no  extras.  Such  liberality,  to- 
gether with  such  advantages  for  education,  is  without  precedent. 
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and  brings  the  highest  education  within  the  reach  of  girls 
of  moderate  means. 

The  College  has  been  filled  from  the  commencement.  The 
opening  of  Dana  Hall  during  the  current  year  has  enabled 
them  to  receive  larger  classes  of  students  than  usual.  There 
are  this  year  between  three  hundred  and  sixty,  and  three 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  is  the  largest  number  in  any 
woman's  college  in  the  country.  Every  State  in  the  Union, 
with  one  exception,  has  been  represented.  Wellesley  is  de- 
cidedly cosmopolitan.  There  are  students  from  China,  India, 
Turkey,  Europe,  Africa  and  South  America. 

The  standard  of  scholarship  is  steadily  advancing.  The 
present  members  of  the  College  are  the  best  prepared  of  any 
who  have  been  received.  It  is  probable  that  as  the  desire  for 
a  college  education  for  girls  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
extended,  the  standard  of  requirements  will  be  raised  and  a 
corresponding  advance  made  in  the  various  studies. 

DISCONTINT7AKCE  OF  THE  PREPARATOKT  DEPARTMENT. 

We  are  told  that  at  the  opening  of  the  College,  in  1875,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  follow  the  example  of  Yassar  College, 
and  establish  a  preparatory  department  to  fit  the  students  for 
the  College  classes.  It  was  annouDced  that  this  department 
was  only  temporary,  and  would  probably  be  discontinued.  It 
was  necessary  at  the  outset,  in  order  to  establish  a  standard  of 
preparation,  and  encourage  the  desire  for  collegiate  education. 
But  diiring  these  four  years  Wellesley  College  has  become  so 
widely  known,  and  the  number  of  candidates  so  great,  that 
this  department  must  be  discontinued;  In  September  last  the 
Freshman  class  numbered  one  hundred  and  five,  the  largest 
class  it  has  ever  received.  It  is  probable  that  the  Freshman 
class  will  be  much  larger  this  year.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  impossible  to  continue  the  preparatory  department,  as  there 
is  no  room  in  the  College  to  receive  its  students,  and  it  may  be 
that  it  is  no  longer  desirable.  The  Trustees  have,  therefore, 
officially  announced  that  they  will  receive  no  more  students 
in  the  preparatory  department. 

It  would  seem  that  with  this  change  a  new  stage  of  devel- 
opment has  begun.  The  belief  is  ofleu  expressed  that  the 
remarkable  success  thus  far  attained  is  but  a  beginning. 
They  have  gone  through  with  their  first  four  years  of  college 
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life,  gpradaated  their  first  clasSy  and  are  now  going  on  with 
their  four  fully  established  classes — Freshman,  Sophomore, 
Junior  and  Senior.  The  feeling  seems  to  animate  every  depart- 
ment that  there  is  a  great  future  before  them.  There  is  not 
only  a  wise  modesty  in  their  appreciation  of  what  they  have 
accomplished,  but  the  ambition  to  excel  themselves,  and  go  on 
to  higher  work,  which  is  the  harbinger  of  still  greater  progress. 

UFB  AT  THE  COIXEGB. 

The  positive  religious  character  of  Wellesley  is  well  known, 
and  we  do  not  need  to  speak  of  this  aspect  of  its  home  life.  If 
we  attempt  to  give  our  impression  of  the  Wellesley  students  in 
a  single  phrase,  we  should  say  that  lady-like  self-possession  is 
the  marked  characteristic.  The  calendar  states  that  the  Gol« 
lege  is  intended  for  young  women  of  moderate  means;  and  that 
students  who  are  wealthy,  as  well  -as  those  who  are  not,  are 
expected  to  practice  economy,  and  to  discourage  any  extrav- 
agance in  dress  and  personal  expenditure.  This  suggestion 
seems  to  be  heeded.  The  young  ladies  were  dressed  simply 
and  in  good  taste.  There  was  no  appearance  of  "gush''  or 
self-consciousness,  nothing  "fast"  or  "loud"  in  dress  or  man- 
ners. It  did  not  seem  to  excite  any  surprise  that  visitors 
should  attend  the  classes  or  be  received  in  the  dining-hall. 
Everything  went  on  quietly  in  its  customary  course. 

There  was  the  same  variety  in  face  and  form  that  might  be 
expected  among  three  hundred  and  fifty  American  girls.  The 
general  •  appearance  of  health  was  marked.  Certainly,  hard 
study  does  not  seem  to  break  down  the  girls  at  Wellesley. 
Their  manners  were  quiet,  dignified  and  gleeful.  At  table 
there  was  no  stiffness,  nor  awkward  restraint.  The  young 
ladies  chatted  merrily,  and  everything  wore  the  aspect  of 
cheerful  happiness.  There  was  nothing  gloomy,  prim  or 
restrained,  in  anything  we  saw  at  the  College.  There  was  a 
ceaseless  ebb  and  flow  of  young  life  through  the  halls  and  cor- 
ridors. They  came  and  went  singly  or  in  company ;  all  seemed 
busy,  bright  and  joyous.  The  predominant  thought  as  we  look 
back  is,  beautiful  young  lives — beautiful,  happy  years. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  marked  delicacy  and  refinement 
of  expression  and  manner,  the  natural  result  of  wise  education 
and  fortunate  surroundings.  Certainly,  the  influence  of  the 
teachers  upon  the  girls,  and  the  girls  upon  each  other,  added  to 
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the  culture  that  elevates  and  refines  homei  are  bringing  oat  a 
beaatifol  type  of  womanhood.  I 

There  is  nothing  in  the  College  life  that  would  offend 
the  most  fastidious  taste.  There  are  no  public  exhibitions, 
no  vulgar  copies  of  the  bad  manners  of  college  boys,  no 
hazings  and  no  slang.  The  students  do  not  seem  to  forget 
that  they  are  young  ladies,  nor  to  respect  themselves  as  well  as 
respect  others.  We  heard  of  many  charming  customs,  which 
have  already  grown  up  at  the  College — the  lovely  Flower  Sun- 
day, when  the  chapel  is  decorated  with  flowers,  as  a  welcome 
of  the  girls  to  their  new  home — the  Welleslcy  fashion  of  haz- 
ing the  Freshmen  with  bouquets  and  kind  greetings  from  the 
Sophomores;  the  corridor  parties;  the  receptions;  the  College 
societies;  the  boating  crews,  with  their  pretty  customs  and 
pretty  costumes,  their  salutes  and  their  songs ;  as  we  recall  these, 
we  say  again,  beautiful  young  lives — beautiful,  happy  years. 

As  we  close  our  remarks  about  the  students,  we  must  refer  to 
their  protest  in  favor  of  honest  scholarship,  which  ought  to  find 
an  ecbo  in  every  institution.  During  the  first  year  a  "black 
sheep  *'  was  found  in  their  number,  who,  among  other  pecca- 
dilloes, was  given  to  "  ponies  "  and  "  keys."  After  she  left  the 
College  the  girls  voted  for  a  law  of  their  own,  that  the  use  of 
ponies  should  be  considered  as  a  crime  against  the  students ; 
that  if  any  one  should  be  guilty  of  using  them,  she  should  be 
waited  upon  by  a  committee  of  the  classes  and  solemnly 
warned  not  to  repeat  the  offense ;  that  if  the  offense  should  be 
repeated,  they  would  demand  from  the  Faculty  the  exclusion  of 
the  offender.  We  say  well  done  for  the  higher  education  of 
women,  when  it  bears  such  fruit.  Would  that  this  were  the 
students'  law  in  every  school  and  college.  There  is  nothing 
more  disgraceful  or  dishonorable  than  the  practice,  now  so 
common,  of  using  keys  and  ponies.  It  implies  a  low  tone 
of  honor  in  the  persons  who  tolerate  it,  as  well  as  moral 
dishonesty  in  those  who  practice  the  deception. 

WHAT  HAS  WELLBSLET  ACCOMPUSHEdF 

.  We  find  ourselves  turning  back  from  this  general  survey  of 
the  College  life,  and  inquiring  what  has  been  the  practical 
outcome  of  this  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  f 
What  has  Wellesley  College  accomplished  in  this  workf 
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One  result,  certainly  is,  that  it  has  created  the  most  beau- 
tiful home  for  our  girls  that  the  world  has  yet  known,  with 
much,  if  not  everything,  that  wealth,  science  and  patient 
industry  can  gather,  for  their  comfort,  health  and  well-being. 

It  has  established  a  complete  and  thoroughly  equipped  col- 
lege, with  a  regular  curriculum  of  the  highest  standard;  with  a 
collection  of  scientific  apparatus  that  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
college  we  know  of;  with  a  large  and  carefully  selected 
library,  that  ranks  among  the  first  half-dozen  of  our  college 
libraries;  with  ample  cabinets  in  Natural  History;  and  with 
thoroughly  equipped  laboratories  that  place  it  in  the  first  rank. 

It  was  the  first  College  to  introduce  the  new  method  of 
laboratory  instruction  in  physics  upon  the  broad  and  scientific 
plans  which  were  originated  by  Professor  Pickering. 

It  has  also  the  honor  of  being  one  of  the  earliest  American 
institutions  to  establish  laboratories  for  the  study  of  Biology, 
and  give  instruction  in  this  new  science. 

We  believe  that  it  has  already  done  more  than  any  College  to 
promote  the  study  of  microscopy  and  its  practical  applications. 
In  the  apparatus  and  equipment  for  instruction  in  this  science, 
we  know  of  no  college  that  can  compare  with  Wellesley. 

It  has  inaugurated  in  the  Teachers'  Collegiate  Course  a  new 
era  of  progress  and  reform  for  the  female  teachers  of  the  land ; 
and,  although  this  is  but  the  germ  of  a  great  conception,  its 
practical  utility  is  already  demonstrated  and  appreciated. 

Best  of  all,  it  furnishes  a  practical  example  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  education.  With  our  experience  for  the  past 
forty  years,  and  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  field,  we  are 
compelled  to  admit  that  this  young  College  furnishes  to-day  the 
most  practical,  the  most  thorough  and  complete  illustration, 
which  we  know,  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction. 

So  much  for  what  Wellesley  has  accomplished  in  the  last 
four  years.  If  in  the  years  to  come  the  same  spirit  of  progress, 
the  same  practical  wisdom  and  the  same  breadth  of  view,  gov- 
ern its  counsels,  it  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  opinion 
with  which  we  commenced  this  article,  and  which  grows  with 
our  growth  and  strengthens  with  our  knowledge, —  that  the 
movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women  is  one  of  the 
great  ocean  currents  in  the  history  of  our  race,  and  not  a 
passing  excitement  or  temporary  reform. 
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The  eaFliest  recognition  by  the  General  Government,  of  education 
in  the  several  States  as  a  great  national  interest,  was  made  in  the 
census  of  1840.  We  have  abeady  mentioned  Mr.  Barnard's  early 
efforts  in  1838,  and  in  1839,*  to  bring  this  subject  to  the  attention 
of  the  President,  and  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  use  made  by  him 
and  Mr.  Mann  in  1842,  of  the  statistics  of  institutions,  teachers,  and 
students;  and  the*  illiteracy  of  the  adult  population  of  both  native 
and  foreign  birth,  to  show  the  magnitude  of  this  interest,  and  the 
utter  inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  a  Republican  government. 

In  1842  and  1843,  Mr.  Barnard  urged  on  large  public  audiences* 
in  legislative  halls,  and  elsewhere  in  nearly  every  State,  the  impor- 
tance of  collecthig  and  disseminating  by  official,  or  associated 
agency,  reliable  information  on  the  condition  and  improvement  of 
common  schools,  and  other  means  of  popular  education,  and  of 
establishing  in  ^ich  State,*  and  some  one  city  for  the  whole  coun- 
try, "  a  central  repository  or  office,  supplied  with  plans  of  school- 
houses,-  apparatus,  and  furniture,  and  a  circulating  library  of  books 
and  pamphlets  on  education,  and  a  specimen  of  school  Hbrary ;" 
"  and  to  give  the  highest  efficiency  to  any  and  all  these  agencies  of 
school  improvement,  the  employment  of  an  individual  who  should 
devote  all  his  time  to  their  promotion." 

In  1845,  and  again  in  1847  he  tried  to  get  <'the  diffusion  of  a- 
knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  education,  and  the  organiza- 
tion  and  administration  of  systems  of  pubHc  schools"  into  the 
plan  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  In  1849,  in  the  Committee 
charged  with  presenting  topics  for  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
Tention  of  the  Friends  of  Popular  Education,  he  proposed  "  the 
establishment  at  Washington  of  a  permanent  Statistical  Bureau 
charged  with  the  decennial  census,  which  should  present  an  annual 
report  on  the  educational  statistics  and  progress  of  the  country." 

In  1850  he  proposed  to  secure  the  same  object  for  New  England 
with  some  modifications,  such  as  the  establishment  of  a  monthly 
Journal,  through  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction;  and  in 
1854  the  <*  plan  o£  a  Central  Agency  for  the  Advancement  of  IJ^tl- 
cation  in  the  United  States,"  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  or 

*  American  Jodrnal  of  Bdncation  XIX,  p.  887 ;  Do  I,  p.  931.  After  the  Beceseion  of  the 
Sontbeni  Ststee  In  1881,  a  Ooyernment  Bureau  of  Education  became  possible,  and  the  agi-  • 
tatloa  thereafter  waa  in  that  direction.  See  Paper  by  S.  H.  White  of  Illinole,  in  im; 
by  A.  J.  Rlckoff  of  Ohio,  in  1865 ;  of  J.  P.  Wickereham,  o.  Penn.,  in  1885,  and  of  E.  B. 
White  of  Qhlo  (now  of  Indiana),  in  Jannarr,  1866,— all  printed  in  the  American  Journal 
of  Education  for  those  years.  A  hietoxy  of  the  Act,  and  of  its  many  hindrances,  wiD  be 
fiMmd  in  Volume  XXV. 
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the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education,  or  a  Bureau  in 
one  of  the  governmental  departments,  was  submitted  by  him 
to  the  annual  meeting  at  Washington  in  December,  of  the  Asso- 
ciation above  named.  A  Committee  consisting  of  Bishop  Alonzo 
Potter  and  Mr.  Barnard  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Head  of  any  of  the  Departments  on  the  subject  This 
<<  Plan,'*  as  will  be  seen  below,  embodies  substantially  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  to  establish  a  Department  of  Education  of  1867. 

The  following  Plan  for  "the  Increase  and  DifTosion  of  Knowledge* 
of  Education,  and  especially  of  Popular  Educatbn,  and  plans  (or 
its  improvement  through  the  Smithsonian  Institutbn;  or  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Education  wa«  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  by  Hon.  Henry  Barnard. 

The  lostitntioii  [or  AHooiation]  to  sppoint  a  seoretaiy  or  9fSBoi\  with  a  nlary. 
tnd  to  furnish  a  room  for  an  ofiSoe  and  depository  oi  edooational  doomnenti  ana 
apparatna,  and  beyond  thia  not  to  be  liable  for  any  expense. 

Agenda  by  the  secretary  or  agent : 

1.  To  devote  himaelf  exolnnvely  to  the  ^  increase  and  diflfasioii  of  knowledge  ** 
CD  the  subject  of  edooation,  and  especially  of  the  condition  and  means  of  impror- 
ing  Popular  Education,  and  particularly 

\  To  answer  all  personal  or  written  faiqniriea  on  the  sabject,  and  coHeot  and 
make  available  for  use,  information  as  to  all  advances  made  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  education  in  any  one  State  or  country. 

3.  To  attend,  as  fiir  as  may  be  consistent  with  other  requisitions  on  his  time, 
and  without  charge  to  the  ftmds  of  the  institution,  [or  Association]  EducstioDfll 
Conventions  of  a  national  and  Suite  character,  lor  the  purpose  of  oDUeotiqg  and 
disseminating  information. 

4.  To  edit  a  publication,  to  be  entitied  the  American  Journal  and  Library  of 
Education,  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  the  aocompanymg  paper  (A.) 

5.  To  collect 

(a)  Plans  and  models  of  school-hoaass  and  Ibmitare. 

(b)  Specimens  of  maps  and  other  material  aids  of  eduoatkiD. 

(c)  Sdncational  reports  and  documents  iW>m  other  States  and  ommtries. 

6.  To  institute  a  system  of  educational  exchange  between  literary  institotiops  I9 
this  and  other  conntriea. 

7.  To  make  arrangements,  and  effect  if  practicable,  at  least  one  meeting  or 
conference  of  the  friends  of  educational  improvement  in  Washijiigtoii  [or  ekw- 
where]  every  year. 

8.  To  submit  annually  a  report  in  which  shsll  be  given  a  summary  of  the 
progress  of  education.  In  each  State,  and  as  frr  ss  praoticable«  in  svery 
country 


FLAN  OF  PUBLICATION.— A  qnsrterly  or  monti^ly  Imm  mdor  te 
general  titie  of  the  Am saiCAif  Joubmal  tjm  LiaiAEf  or  Edooatioii. 

I.  A  Journal  of  Bduoation,  to  be  Issued  in  qnarterly  or  monthly  mmiben. 
embraomg  articles  on  systems,  institntions  and  methods  of  eduoatkm,  and 
the  current  intelliffence  of  literature  and  educatioD|  and  to  make' an  octavo 
volume  annually  of  at  least  600  pages. 

II.  A  LisaAST  or  Bduoation  ;  to  consist  of  a  series  of  bdependent  treitlsM 
on  the  following  [among  other]  subjects,  to  be  issued  In  parta,  and  to  be 
forwarded  with  the  Jouraal  to  subecribers ;  the  several  parts  or  truatisss  Y 
make  an  octavo  volume  of  at  least  600  pages  per  year. 


AMJBRICAN  LIBRARY  OP  EDUCATION. 

I.  A  Cataiagob  of  the  best  pnblieatioDs  on  the  organizBtioo,  instrnotioD  and 
diMipline  of  aohoob,  of  every  mde,  mad  on  the  prinoiples  of  edocatioii|  in  the 
English,  French,  and  Grerman  Tangnages. 

%  A  HiSToaT  or  Education,  ancient  and  modem. 

3.  Am  Aoooumt  or  EmurrAaT  iNsrauCTioif  in  Eoropb^  baaed  on  the 
reporto  of  Baohe,  Stowe,  Mann,  and  others. 

4.  National  Education  in  ths  UNmo  Statbs  :  or  ooutribntions  to  the  history 
md  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and 
jgenoiea  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States  (B.) 

5.  ScBooL  AaoHrriOTuaB ;  or  the  principles  of  constroctioD,  ventilation, 
warming,  acoustics,  seating,  d^,  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  hails,  and 
class  rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  NoaMAL  Schools,  and  other  institutions,  means  and  agencies  for  the  pro- 
fessional tnunlng  and  improvement  of  teachers. 

7.  STrrsM  or  Public  Education  roa  labob  citibs  and  villaqbs,  with  an 
aooonnt  of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  rvcroation  in  the 
pnncipa]  cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  connti7. 

8.  Stbtbm  or  PoruLAB  Education  roa  stabsbdlt  roruLATBD  districts 
with  an  account  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricultural  portions  of  other 
countries. 

9.  Schools  or  Aobicultubb,  and  other  means  of  advancing  agricultural 
improvement. 

10.  Schools  or  Scibncb  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civil  engineering,  Ae. 

II.  Schools  or  Tbadb,  Navigation,  Commbbcb,  &c. 

12.  Femalb  Education,  with  an  account  of  the  best  seminaries  for  females  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

13.  Institutions  roa  OarHANS. 

14.  Schools  or  Indubtbt,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle  3(  neglected  cbildrtsn, 
belbre  tfaey  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  RsroBM  Schools,  or  institutions  for  youiur  orimin**-* 

16.  HouBBs  or  RBruoE,  for  adult  cnmiii»«. 

17.  Sbcondabt  Education,  including  1.  institutions  preparatory  to  oollego, 
aad  2.  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
naviffstion,  &c. 

18.   COLLBOBS  AND    UnIVBBSITIES. 

19.  Schools  or  Thboloot,  Law,  and  Mbdicinb. 

20.    MlUTABT   AND  NaVAL  SCHOOLS. 

21.  SurrLBMBNTABT  EDUCATION,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
eoui'scs  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &o. 

22.  LiBRABiBS,  with    hints  for    the  purchase,    arrangement,    oatalogueing, 
and  preservation  ci  books,  especially  in  libiwies  designed  for  popular 


23.  Invtitctionb  roa  thb  DBAr  and  Dumb,  Bund,  and  Idiots. 

24.  SOCIBTIBS    BOB  THB   BNCOUBAOBMBNT    OB  SciBNCB,   THB   AbTS  AND  EdU- 


25.  Pubuc  Musbums  and  Gallbribs. 

26.  Public  Gardbhs,  and  other  sources  of  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
praetioal  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  BiooRArar,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and 


29.  Educational  BsNBrAcroRs,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientific  institutions. 

30.  Sblt-Eduoation  ;  or  hints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  HoMB  Education;  with  illustrations  drawn  from  the  Family  Training 
of  di£ferent  countries. 

32.  Eoocational  NoMBNCLiTuaa  and  Indbz  ;  or  an  explanation  of  words 
and  terms  used  in  describing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  difibr- 
ent  oountries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  the  subjects  are  discussed  and 
treated  of. 

The  Seriea,  when  complete,  will  constitute  an  Encvclopbdia  or  Education 
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B. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES ;  or  Contriba 
tioDs  to  the  History  and  ImproTement  of  Common  or  Pablio  Schools,  and  othei 
mesBB  of  Popular  Bdocation. 

L  Sarvey  of  the  prinoipal  agenoiea  whioh  determine  the  education  of  a  people 
with  an  ezpkmation  of  the  American  nomenclature  of  ■ch(x>l0  and  education. 

n.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  action  of  the  Greneral  Government  in  the  matter  of 
education  and  schooli,  t.  e.y  Appropriation  of  Public  Lands  for  educational 
purposes  m  the  several  States,  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  Naval 
School  at  Annapolis,  Education  of  the  Indians. 

[II.  Legislation  of  each  State  respecting  education,  with  special  reference  to  the 
organization,  administration,  and  support  of  common  or  public  schools,  with  an 
outline  of  the  system  in  operation  in  18  4,  or  18./5,  in  each  State. 

IV.  Condition  of  education  in  each  State,  according  to  the  Census  returns  of 
18.X),  and  other  reliable  sources  of  information,  arranged  under  the  following 

heads: 

1.  Elementary  or  Primary  Education. 

2.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 

3.  Collegiate  or  Superior  Education,  including  such  institutions  as  embrace 
a  course  of  study  usually  made  the  condition  of  granting  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts. 

4.  Professional  or  Special  Education. 

a.  Theology.  e.  Agriculture.  i.  Fine  Arts. 

b.  Law.  f.   Mechanics.  i.  Deaf-mutett. 
0.  Medicine.              g.  Commerce.  k.  Blind. 

d.  Engineering.  •     h.  Teaching.  1.  Idiots. 

5.  Supplementary  Education. 

a.  Evening  Schools,  d.  Libraries  of  Circulation.  f.  Adult  Schools. 

b.  Lyceums.  e.  Libraries  of  Reference.  g.  Mechanic  Societies 

e.  Courses  of  Lectures. 

6.  Reformatory  Schools. 

7.  Orphan  Houses. 

8.  Societies  for  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  soienoe,  the  arts  and 
education. 

Under  each  of  the  above  classes  of  educational  institutions  and  agencies,  a 
distinction  will  be  made,  as  far  as  practicable,  between  public  and  private, 
incorporated  and  individual,  general  and  sectarian,  for  male  and  female,  city  and 
country.  Under  each  State  an  outline  of  the  system  and  a  summary  (rf*  the 
statistics  ci  education  will  be  given  for  all  cities  having  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants. 

V.  BdnoatioDal  funds-— State,  Municipal  and  Institutional ;  amount  realised 
from  tax  on  property,  from  permanent  funds,  and  from  tuition  pond  by 
scholars. 

VI.  Educational  buildings;  remarks  on  their  general  condition,  with  illustra- 
tions of  a  few  of  the  be»t  speeimens  of  each  class  of  buildings. 

VII.  Catalogue  of  Documents  relating  to  the  educational  systems  and  institutions 
in  each  State — with  an  Index  referring  to  the  most  important  topics  presented 
or  discussed  in  each  document 

Vin.  Statistical  Tables,  with  a  summary  of  those  educational  agencies,  such 
as  the  press,  ecclesiastical  organizations,  &cilities  of  locomotion,  etc,  which 
determine  the  direction,  and  defeat  or  advance  the  education  given  in 
schools. 

IX.  A  brief  statement  of  the  educational  systems  and  statistics  of  the  most 
civilized  countries  of  Europe. 

[The  abate  work  ie  in  preparation  by  Henry  Barnard^  of  Connecticut^  who  hoe 
9f Jtft^d  nearly  every  State  to  coUeet  documente,  and  instituted  pereonal  obeerva^ 
tione  and  inquiriee  respecting  the  oeveral  points  presented  in  the  abooe  plan.] 
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At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education,  at  Detroit,  in  August,  1856,  Mr.  Barnard 
in  the  opening  address  as  retiring  president,  dwelt  on  certain 
public  aspects  of  education. — (IV  the  magnitude  of  the  educational 
interests  of  the  country  as  exhioited  in  the  census  returns  of  1850; 
(2).  the  service  the  National  Grovemment  could  render  to  educa- 
tion in  the  several  States,  by  an  annual  report  from  a  competent 
oflScer  who  should  be  put  in  immediate  communication  with  State 
and  municipal  systems,  and  thus  deal  with  the  education,  as  with 
the  agriculture  of  the  country;  (3),  the  appropriation  of  the  in- 
come of  the  public  lands  henceforward  to  the  several  States  for 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  professional  education,  improvement,  and 
support  of  teachers  of  public  schools:  (4),  a  provision  in  the  con- 
stitution of  every  State,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  Legislature 
to  establish,  aid,  and  supervise  public  schools  of  different  grades 
and  kinds  to  meet  the  educational  wants  of  the  people,  and  to 
protect  society  from  the  neglect  of  parental  duty  in  not  sending 
their  children  to  some  school,  public  or  private;  (5),  to  apply  an 
educational  test  to  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  military, 
naval,  civil,  and  diplomatic  service  of  the  govemment. 

Every  year  following  to  1861,  when  the  secession  of  the  south- 
em  members,  with  the  indifferences  of  some,  and  the  objections 
of  others  on  constitutional  scruples  as  to  any  national  recognition 
of  a  State  duty,  changed  the  position  of  such  questions,  Mr. 
Barnard  visited  Washington  to  secure  some  advance  in  the  direc- 
tions above  indicated.  To  the  first  bill  to  grant  public  lands  in 
aid  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts,  he  secured 
some  votes ;  to  the  amendment  changing  the  mode  of  appointing 
cadets  to  the  Military  and  Naval  Academy  by  open  competitive 
examinations  in  each  congressional  district  as  advocated  by  him 
in  the  Report  of  the  Visitors  to  the  former  in  1861,  and  of  the 
latter  in  1862,  (both  drawn  up  by  him  in  behalf  of  the  respective 
boards  of  which  he  was  a  member,)  he  furnished  the  authority  on 
which  the  change  was  advocated  both  in  the  House  and  Senate. 

In  the  various  stages  of  the  discussion,  he  was  consulted  by 
those  having  charge  of  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  School  Superintendents,  asking  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Barean  of  Education;  and  it  was  at  his  request,  and  furnished 
-with  his  explanations  as  to  the  true  and  obvious  intent  of  the  bill 
not  to  centralize  the  administration  of  schools,  that  the  bill  was 
rescued  from  the  executive  veto  by  the  personal  appeal  of  Senator 
Dixon*  of  Connecticut,  to  President  Johnson. 

*  Mr.  Dfzon,  fh>m  personal  frlendiihlp  to  Mr.  Barnard,  and  not  ftom  any  apacial  Intereet 
in  the  RMasare  lt««If,  was  able  to  give  vnch  explanations  to  Senators  xmo  were  not  pre- 
pared to  confer  on  the  President  any  new  appointment,  to  secare  the  fliyorable  consldera- 
ciona  of  the  memorial  and  blU  from  the  House  in  that  session. 


EDUCATION  :— A  NATIONAL  INTEREST. 

It  was  the  UDanimous  opinion  of  the  AssociatioD  that  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion would  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  organization  of  such  a  Bureau  at  the 
pVesent  time;  that  it  would  render  needed  asaiscance  in  the  establishment  of 
school  systems  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  that  it  would  also  prove  a 
potent  means  for  improving  and  vitalizing  existing  systema  This  it  could 
aooomplish: 

1.  By  securing  greater  uniformity  and  accuracy  in  school  statistics,  and  so 
interpreting  them  that  tUey  may  be  more  widely  available  and  reliable  as  edn- 
cational  tests  and  measures. 

2.  By  bringing  together  the  results  of  school  sysiema  in  different  communi- 
ties, States,  and  countries,  and  determining  their  comparative  value. 

3.  By  collecting  the  results  of  all  important  experiments  in  new  and  special 
methods  of  school  instruction  and  manayemenly  and  making  them  the  common 
property  of  school  officers  aad  teachers  throughout  the  country. 

4.  By  diffusing  among  the  people  information  respecting  the  school  laws  of 
tlie  different  States;  the  various  modes  of  providing  and  disbursing  school 
funds;  the  different  classes  of  school  officers  and  their  relative  duties;  the  quali- 
fications required  of  teachers,  the  modes  of  their  examination,  and  the  agencies 
provided  for  their  special  training ;  the  best  methods  of  claesifying  and  grading 
schools ;  improved  plans  of  school-houses,  together  with  modes  of  heating  and 
ventilation,  etc., — information  now  obtained  only  by  a  few  persons  and  at  great 
expense,  but  which  is  of  the  highest  value  to  all  intrusted  with'  the  manage- 
ment of  schools. 

5.  By  aiding  communities  and  States  in  the  organization  of  school  systems  in 
which  mischievous  errors  shall  be  avoided  and  vital  agencies  and  well-tried 
improvements  be  included. 

6.  By  the  general  diffusion  of  ooirect  ideas  respecting  the  vabie  of  educatioo 
as  a  quickener  of  intellectual  activities ;  as  a  moral  renovator;  as  a  multiplier 
of  industry  and  a  consequent  producer  of  wealth ;  and,  finally,  as  the  strength 
and  shield  of  civil  liberty. 

In  the  opinion  of  your  memorialists,  it  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  influ- 
ence which  the  &ithful  performance  of  these  duties  by  a  National  Bureau  would 
exert  upon  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country :  and  few  persons 
who  have  not  been  intrusted  with  the  management  of  school  systems  can  fully 
realize  how  wide-spread  and  urgent  is  the  demand  lor  such  assistance.  Indeed, 
the  very  existence  of  the  Association  which  your  memorialists  represent  is 
itself  positive  proof  of  a  demand  for  a  national  channel  of  communication 
between  the  sdiool  officers  of  the  different  States.  Millions  of  dollars  have 
been  thrown  away  in  fruitless  experiments,  or  in  stolid  plodding,  for  the  want 
of  it. 

Tour  memorialists  would  also  submit  that  the  assistance  and  encouragement 
of  the  General  Grovemment  are  needed  to  secure  the  adoption  of  school  systems 
throughout  the  country.  An  ignorant  people  have  no  inward  impulse  to  lead 
them  to  self-educatioD.  Just  where  education  is  most  needed,  there  it  is  always 
least  appreciated  and  valued.  It  is,  indeed,  a  law  of  educational  progress  that 
its  impulse  and  stimulus  come  from  withovi.  Hence  it  is  that  Adam  Smith  and 
other  writers  on  political  economy  expressly  except  education  from  the  opera- 
tiou  of  the  general  law  of  supply  and  demand.  They  teach,  correctly,  that  the 
demand  for  education  must  be  awakened  by  external  influences  and  agencies. 

This  law  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  entire  school  systems,  both  in  this  and 
in  other  countries,  have  been  lifted  up,  as  it  were  bodily,  by  just  such  influences 
as  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  would  exert  upon  the  schools  of  the  several 
States;  and  this,  too,  without  its  being  invested  with  any  official  control  of  the 
school  authorities  therein.  Indeed,  the  highest  value  of  such  a  Bureau  would 
be  its  quickening  and  informing  influence,  ratlier  than  its  authoritative  and 
directive  control.  The  true  function  of  such  a  Bureau  is  not  to  direct  officially 
in  the  school  affairs  in  the  States,  but  rather  to  cooperate  with  and  assist  them 
in  the  great  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  systems  of  public  instruction. 
All  experience  teaches  that  the  nearer  the  responsibility  of  supporting  and 
directing  schools  is  brought  to  those  immediately  beneflted  by  them,  the  greater 
their  vitel  power  and  efficiency. 


AN  ACT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  14th  of  Feb.,  1866,  Gen.  GARrisLD,  in  the  House  of  Representativefl, 
presented  the  Memorial  of  the  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents, 
which  met  in  Washington,  Feb.  dtb,  7  th  and  8tb,  asking  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bill  providing  for  such^  a 
Bweau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  both  memorial  and  bill,  on  his 
motion,  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  seven.  The  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Gabpikld,  of  Ohio,  Pattxrsoh,  of  New  Hampshire,  Boutwkll,  of  Mas- 
saohuBetts,  Donnelly,  of  Minnesota,  Modlton,  of  Illinois,  Goodtiar,  of  New 
York,  and  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania,  reported  back  the  bill  on  the  6th  of  June, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  by  which  an  independent 
Department,  instead  of  a  Bureau  of  Education,  was  created.  The  bill  thus 
amended,  was  advocated,  on  the  5th  and  8th  of  June,  by  Mr.  Donnelly,  of  Min- 
nesota, MouLTON,  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Baneb  and  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  and  opposed  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of  N.  Jersey,  Mr.  Randall,  of 
Penn.,  and  Mr.  Pike,  of  Maine ;  but  final  action  was  not  reached  till  June  19th, 
when  the  question  being  taken  by  yeas  and  nays,  it  was  passed  as  reported  by 
the  Committee,  by  a  vote  of  80  yeas  to  44  nays. 

The  Bill,  in  the  Senate,  was  referred  to  the  Standing  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, who  recommended  its  passage  without  amendment ;  and,  after  a  debate 
on  the  26th  of  Feb.,  1867,  on  a  motion  to  substitute  Bureau  for  Department, 
was  passed  as  received  from  the  House,  without  division,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  2d. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreeentativee  of  the  United  Staiee 
of  Afneriea  in  Amarees  aeeembled^  That  there  shall  be  estabUshed,  at  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  Department  of  Education  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
statistics  and  fiusts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diftusing  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods  of 
teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of 
education  throughout  the  country. 

Skc.  2.  And  Se  it  further  enaeted^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shaU  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  department  here- 
in established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  sahiry  of  four  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  aniBim,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  said 
clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

Sec.  Z.  And  be  it  further  enacted^  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results  of 
his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
reoommen&tions  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which  this 
department  is  established.  In  the  first  report  made  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  under  this  act  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grranta  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
which  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

Sec.  ^.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  ftimish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
department  herein  established. 

On  the  11th  of  March,  Henry  Barnard  was  nominated  by  President  Johnson, 
and  on  the  16th  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  Commissioner  of  Education. 


EDUCATIONAL  BIOORAPBT. 

BENRT  BAENARD.* 

Hkhbt  BisHABO,  a  gentieman  moat  honorebly  associated  bj  hia.  dflfvoted  ]»» 
bpTs  with  the  great  cause  of  Americsn  edacation,  is  a  natiTe  of  ConneaticuL 
He  was  born  at  Hartford,  January  24^  1811,  of  a  femily  which  had  liTed  on  the 
spot  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  oolonj.  His  fiuher  was  a  wealthy  tanuci, 
who  gare  to  his  son  erezy  adyantage  of  education.  Beginning  with  the  usoal 
New  England  preliminary  training  of  the  common  sdiool,  he  advanced  through 
the  higher  course  of  an  academy  at  Monson,  Maaaacbusetts,  and  the  Hi^kina 
Grammar  School,  in  Hartford,  to  Yale  Ck>Uege,  which  he  entered  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  in  1826.  His  college  career  of  foor  years  was  marked  by  his  diligence 
and  saccess  in  clasBJcal  studies,  with  a  greater  deyotion  to  English  literature 
than  generally  enters  into  the  subgraduate  course.  He  especially  availed  him- 
self also,  of  the  opportunities  of  intellectual  intercourse  withh  is  fellow-pupil^ 
and  of  the  prompt  uses  of  his  fiiculties  offered  by  the  discussions  and  the  ezer- 
cises  of  the  college  liteiaiy  societies 

Leaving  college  with  honor,  in  1830,  Mr.  Barnard  devoted  five  years  to  a 
systematic  course  of  reading  and  preparation  for  the  law,  joining  to  the  usual 
preliminary  study  of  the  profession  a  diligent  reading  of  the  beet  English  au* 
thors,  including  the  works  of  Bacon,  Gibbon,  Warburton,  Burke,  Barrow,  Tay- 
lor, and  other  g^reat  masters  of  thought  and  expression.  Following,  too,  as  we 
are  told,  the  advice  of  President  Day  of  Tale,  he  kept  up  and  improved  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  classics,  by  reading  every  day  something  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
or  Cicero.  His  mental  habits  as  a  scholar  were  also  strengthened  by  taking 
charge  for  a  time  of  an  academy  in  Wellsboro,  Penn^lvania. 

In  1836,  having  pursued  his  special  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  the  Hon. 
Willis  Hall,  afterward  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  Mr. 
William  H.  Hungerford,  of  Hartford,  he  was  admitted  as  attorney  and  counselor- 
at-law  in  Connecticut  Before  entering  on  the  practice  of  his  profession,  he  was 
enabled,  by  the  liberality  of  his  fiither,  to  visit  Europe,  having  previously  trav- 
eled with  the  earnestness  of  a  diligent  observer  through  the  Western  and 
Southern  portions  of  the  United  States.  For  the  purpose  of  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  life  and  nature  abroad,  he  made  extensive  journeys  on  foot  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Switzerland  He  also  made  the  acquaintance  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  personages  of  Great  Britain.  Thus  fortified  by  in- 
telligent travel,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  to  the  United 
States,  with  increased  power  and  a  confirmed  resolution  to  make  his  life  tisefid 
to  his  countrymen. 

In  1837,  he  was  elected  to  represent  Hartford  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State^ 
and  served  in  that  body  for  three  yearB,  devoting  himself  to  measures  relating 
to  the  social,  intellectual,  and  moral  welfiire  of  the  people.  Yarious  humanitaiy 
objects  enlisted  his  attention,  as  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  care 
of  the  poor  and  insane,  public  libraries,  Ac. ;  but  he  was  especially  engaged  in 
originating  and  securing  the  passage  of  an  '*Act  to  Provide  for  the  Better  Su- 
pervision of  Common  Schools."  A  Boaid  of  Commissionexs  was  created  by  thia 
act,  of  which  Mr.  Barnard  was  made  the  s^cretaiy.  The  duties  of  this  office 
were  of  the  most  responsible  character,  and,  m  fact,  threw  upon  the  secretary  the 
groidauce  and  working  of  the  whole  system.    It  became  his  duty  to  aaoertam^ 

•  Vnm  Dayokinek*!  **O0cUfpmdia  tfJiwuHeam  IMermtun,"  VoL  HI.,  p.  97. 
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eilfaer  by  oommanicatioii  or  by  personal  iiupectioii,  the  actaal  oonditioii  of  the 
Bcfaools;  to  addrsflB,  At  least,  one  meeting  <^  parents,  teacherst  and  school  offi« 
eers  in  each  ooon^ ;  to  edit  and  Boperintend  the  pubhcation  of  a  journal  devoted 
to  edocatioo,  and  to  present  to  the  board  and  the  Legislatare  a  report  of  his  ra- 
rioos  obeermtlons,  witii  soggeatiiHis  as  to  the  management  of  the  greet  interests 
Intrusled  to  him. 

His  first  annnal  report  was  presented  in  1839,  exhibiting  a  vast  amy  of  fiida^ 
file  result  of  a  diligent  and  intelligent  performance  of  these  Tarious  duties.  It 
called  ftyrth  the  admiration  of  the  late  Chancellor  Kent,  who  pronoonoed  it^  fa 
his  OommoDtaries  on  American  Law,  "A  bold  and  startling  document,  founded 
on  the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  containing  a  minute,  accurate, 
oomprehensiye^  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  opera- 
tion of  the  common  school  system  of  education."  Four  reports  of  this  character 
covered  the  period  of  Mr.  Barnard's  secretaryship,  when  the  board  was  abolished 
by  some  untoward  political  action  in  1842.  During  tliis  period,  Mr.  Barnard 
also  issued  four  volumes  of  the  ^^ConnecHcut  Common  School  JowmaV^  The 
compensation  allowed  by  the. State  for  these  services,  over  fimr  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  generously  expended  by  the  secretaiy  in  promoting  the  work  of 
education. 

Mr.  Barnard  next  made  a  tour  throughout  the  country,*  collecting  material  for 
%  ''mtiory  of  Public  Schools  and  the  Means  of  Popular  EdwaUon  in  the  United 
StateSf^  from  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  withdrawn  to  the  work  of  setting* 
CQ  foot  a  comprehensive  system  of  school  education  in  Rhode  Island.  Ho  was 
instramental  in  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or 
commissioner  to  examine  into  and  further  this  work  of  instruction  in  the  State  ,* 
and,  on  the  act  being  passed,  became  such  commissioner.  He  performed  lhes6 
new  duties  from  1843  to  1849,  creating  a  system  of  organization,  exact  in  de- 
tail, thorough  and  efBdent  in  all  its  regulations.  His  published  writings  during 
fiiis  time  include  *U  Bqtort  on  the  Public  Schools  of  Bhade  Island,''  (1845;) 
'"Documents  HeUEMng  to  the  iVi6»e  Schools  of  Rhode  Jsland,''  (1848;)  ''Doa^ 
mentary  Etstory  of  (he  Public  Sdiools  of  Providence  from  1800  to  1849,"  and 
•Journal  of  Rhode  Island  JhsUkOe  of  Instruction,*'  3  vols.,  (1845-9.)  At  the  dose 
of  his  services,  which  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  from  ill  health,  Mr.  Bar* 
Bard  received  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  for  "the  able,  faithfol,  and  judicious  manner  in  which  he  had,  fdr 
£ve  yean^  fhlfilled  his  duties  as  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools." 

Beturaing  now  to  his  home  in  Oonnecticut,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  mansiofl 
whidi  be  had  inherited  from  his  &ther,  he  resisted  various  offers  of  profeesor- 
riiips  and  other  responsible  situations  connected  with  education,  to  advance  this 
good  work  in  his  own  State.  In  1849,  he  saw  his  &vorito  prpject  successfhl, 
of  the  establishment  of  a  Stete  Kormal  School,  and  he  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  It,  in  its  general  conduct  with  the  duties  added  to  this  office  of  principal,  of 
doperintondent  of  Oommon  Schook.    On  fiie  4tii  of  June,  1861,  he  delivered 


*  Dariaf  this  tour  whieh  oeeapiad  over  twalv*  moothi,  and  iaohidtil  tveiy  8Uto  tfano  in  tli« 
Unioo,  Mr.  Barnard  add  wad  six  Legidatinw,  bad  iotarriawt  with  tha  GovanMin  and  leadiof 
taambgn  of  tba  gu<><eiDmaut  ofmoit  of  the  fliatea,  aod  of  MTeral  of  the  larfo  eitjat  in  each,  and 
MUMUied  a  eormpoadeaee,  whieh  in  eubeeqoent  yean  led  to  the  bnildinf  of  ichool  houyt. 
4ito  iBtiedactioo  aad  modifleatioii  of  lyileni  of  pabiie  fefaoola,  and  tha  Mnptoyawfit  of  teaehen  ia 
Mailf  every  flute. 
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the  dcdicatoiy  address  on  the  completion  of  the  building  provided  by  the  dti^ 
zens  of  New  Britain  for  the  aooommodation  of  the  State  Normal  School 
•  In  1852,  be  published  a  ^^Discourae  in  OommeTnoraiwn  of  the  Lift^  Chamckr^ 
wnd  Services  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  K  GaUaudet^**  delivered  at  the  request  of  the 
citizens  of  Hartford,  with  an  appendix,  embracing  a  "History  of  Deaf  Mute  In- 
■tmction  and  Institutions  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  and  particularly  of 
the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford."  He  again  edited  the  "Connedieui  Common 
School  Journal"  from  1850  to  1856.  In  1854,  he  published  a^rolume  of  nearly 
Bine  hundred  octavo  pages,  an  elaborate  view  of  ^*Naiional  Education  m  Eumpe^" 
a  repository  of  valuable  facts  which  was  declared  by  the  "  Westminster  Review  " 
'*  to  group  under  one  view  the  varied  experience  of  nearly  all  civilized  countries." 

Mr.  Barnard  resigned  his  official  duties  as  superintendent  in  Connecticut,  in 
1854 ;  but  he  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  purpose  of  bis  life  in  his  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  education.  He  began  the  publication,  at  Hartford,  of  a  quarterly 
review,  the  "American  Journal  of  Education^'*  in  1856,  and  it  has  since  been 
continued  and  conducted  by  him.  Its  pages  embrace  all  that  relates  to  the 
history,  the  philosophy,  and  practice  of  the  work  of  instruction. 

One  of  the  latest  and  most  important  distinct  publications  of  Mr.  Barnard  is  a 
volume,  the  first  of  a  projected  series,  entitled  "Edv^x^tional  Biography^  or  Jfe-. 
moirs  of  Tsachers,  Educators,  and  Promoters  and  Benefactors  of  Educaiionf  Lit- 
erature,  and  Science,"  One  of  its  subjects,  the  precursor  of  a  long  line  of  Amer- 
•ican  worthies,  has  also  Aimished  a  separate  theme  for  the  author  in  his  *^Buh. 
graphical  Sketch  of  Exekiel  Cheever^  with  Notes,  on  the  Early  .PWe  Schools  and 
School  Books  of  New  England,"  of  which  a  second  edition  was  published  at 
Hartford,  in  1856.  There  are  other  works  of  Mr.  Barnard  relating  to  the  topic 
of  education,  of  which  we  may  mention  a  volume,  of  which  the  laiige  number 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold^  entitled  "School  Ar- 
chiieciure,"  and  in  an  abridged  form,  "Fractical  lUusiraiions  of  the  Jtincgjks  of 
School  Architecture," 

The  value  of  such  labors  speaks  for  itself  It  is  of  a  practical  character,  and 
a  reputation  like  that  of  Dr.  Barnard — (he  has  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
laws  from  Yale  College,  from  Union,  and  from  Harvard,  founded  upon  it)— can 
only  be  supported  by  manifest  ability.* 

[In  the  Spring  of  1852,  after  several  interviews  with  several  leading  members 
of  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  to  the  policy  on  whidi  the  State  Universi^  of 
Michigan  should  be  reorganized,  but  without  reference  to  his  being  associated 
with  it^  Mr.  Barnard  was  tendered  the  appointment  of  chancellor,  and  would 
have  accepted  but  for  a  shock  to  his  nervous  system  from  being  thrown  from 
his  carriage^  that^  in  the  opinion  of  his  physician,  required  the  cessation  of  all 
mental  effort  for  several  months,  which  were  spent  in  England  and  FVance.  On 
his  return  he  was  tendered  the  presidency  of  the  State  University  of  Indiana, 
which  he  declined,  but  in  1858  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  the  State 
University  of  Wisconsin,  on  condition  that  he  might  at  the  same  time  act  as 
agent  of  the  Board  of  Normal  Regents,  and  in  that  capacity  inaugurate  a  sys- 
tem of  Teachers'  Institutes,  County  Teachers  Associations,  Normal  Classes  in 
all  Colleges,  Academies,  and  Public  High  Schools,  and  one  Normal  School  at 
the  capital  of  the  State  to  give  development  and  efficiency  to  the  professional 
•iraAning  of  teachers,  and  make  the  University  felt  in  the  educational  movementi 
f  the  State.] 


<•■ 


BARNARD'S  EDUCATIONAL  LABORS. 

We  giTe  below  a  few  notices  of  Mr.  Bamard^s  labors  and  publications  m 
the  cause  of  public  schools  and  popular  education. 

"  I  can  not  omit  this  opportunity  of  recommending  the  reports  whir.h  hare  emanated 
?iom  this  soarce,  as  rich  in  important  saggeistions,  and  full  of  the  most  a^und  and  prac 
deal  Tiews  in  regard  to  the  whole  subject  of  school  education."    Bithop  Aianzo  Put 
ttr^mtJu  School  and  Sehodnuuter,  p.  159.    New  York  od,,  1842. 

^The  report,  [for  1836,]  contains  a  laborious  and  thorough  examination  of  the  con 
dition  of  the  common  schools,  in  every  part  of  the  State.  It  is  a  bold  and  startling 
document,  founded  on  the  most  painstaking  and  critical  inquiry,  and  contains  a  minute, 
aoimrate,  eomprehensive,  and  instructive  exhibition  of  the  practical  condition  and  oper- 
ation of  the  common  school  system  of  education."  Kent  a  ConunmUariet  on  American 
NoU^Pi/ih  Ed,    1845.     Vol.  II.,  p.  196* 

The  several  reports  of  Henry  Barnard,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion^lhe  most  able,  efficient,  and  best  informed  officer  that  could,  perhaps,  be  engaged 
in  the  service — contain  a  digest  of  the  fullest  and  most  valuable  information  that  is 
readily  to  be  obtained  on  tne  subject  of  common  schools,  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  1  can  only  refer  to  these  documents  with  the  highest  opinion  of  their 
menu  and  value."    Bo.,  Fifih  Ed.,  p.  196. 

"His  labors  in  Connecticut  are  characterized  by  great  sobriety  of  thought,  patient 
application  to  details,  and  the  highest  practical  wisdom,  as  well  as  by  the  enthusiasm 
m*  a  generous  heart "    New  York  Review  for  April,  1843. 

"  Here,  [R.  I.,1  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  he  created  and  thoroughly  estab- 
lished a  system  of*  popular  education,  which,  under  the  wise  and  careful  adminuttration 
of  bis  successors  in  office,  has  become  a  model  for  general  imitation."  AppUton^a  New 
American  Cyclopeodia,  VoL  II.,  p.  645. 

"*  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  Las  devoted  his  life  to  the  promotion  of  education« 
and  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  person  in  the  United  Slates  to  give  consisten- 
tj  and  permanence  to  the  efforts  of  enlightened  men  in  behalf  of  this  great  cause. 
He  is  eminently  practical,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  various  writings,  he  has  large- 
ly diffused,  among  all  classes,  true  views  of  the  nature  and  necessity  of  thorough  in- 
struction, especially  in  a  country  where  the  political  institutions  rest  upon  the  people." 
RecUhetione  of  a  Ufe  Time.    By  H.  O.  Ooodrieh,  Vol.  /.,  p.  541. 

**  His  name  is  associated,  in  both  hemispheres,  with  those  far-extending  and  success 
lul  efforts  for  the  foundation  of  education,  in  the  largest  sense,  and  for  the  elevation, 
upon  higher  planes  of  life,  of  the  great  masses  of  men,  which  so  illustrate  our  advanc, 
ing  civilization."    Dr,Humpkrey*a  Life  and  Laboraof  T.  H.  Gallaudet. 

**  I  remember,  with  fresh  interest,  to-day,  [opening  of  the  State  Normal  School  of 
Connecticut,  in  1851,1  how  my  talented  friend,  who  has  roost  reason  of  all  to  rejoice 
in  the  festivities  of  this  occasion,  consulted  with  me,  thirteen  years  ago,  in  regard 
to  his  plans  of  life  ;  raising,  in  particular,  the  question,  whethei  he  should  give  himself 
wbolly  and  finally  to  the  cause  of  public  schools.  1  knew  his  motives,  the  growing 
distaste  he  had  for  political  life,  in  which  he  was  already  embarked,  with  prospects  of 
saccess,  and  the  desire  he  felt  to  occupy  some  field  more  immediately  and  simply  be- 
neficent. He  made  his  choice  ;  and  now,  after  encountering  years  of  untoward  hin- 
drance here,  winning  golden  opinions,  meantime,  from  eveiy  other  State  in  the  republic, 
and  from  ministers  of  education  from  almost  every  nation  in  the  old  world,  by  his  thor 
ooghly  practical  understand  ins  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  subject;  after  raising,  also, 
into  viguroos  action,  the  school  system  of  another  State,  and  setting  it  forward  in  a  tide 
of  progress  be  returns  to  the  scene  of  his  beginnings,  and  permits  us  hereto  congrat 
oiaie  him  and  ourselves  in  the  prospect  that  his  original  choice  and  purpose  are 
to  be  fiilfilled  He  has  our  confidence ;  we  are  to  have  his  ripe  experience."  Rev, 
Dr.  BuehnetTa  Addraea  on  Opening  of  StaU  Normal  School  in  New  Britain,  1851. 

**  The  career  of  Henry  Barnard,  as  a  promoter  of  the  cause  of  education,  has  ik> 
precedent,  and  is  without  a  parallel.    *    *-    *    He  stands  before  the  worid  as  a  na 
lional  educator.    We  know,  indeed,  that  he  has  held  office,  and  achieved  great  success 
in  the  administration  and  improvement  of  systems  of  public  instruction  in  particular 
States.    But  these  efforts,  however  important,  constitute  only  a  segment,  so  to  speak, 
in  a  larger  sphere  of  his  efforts.    Declining  numerous  calls  to  high  and  lucrative  posts 
of  locu  imiwrtanceand  influence,  he  has  accepted  the  whole  country  as  the  theater  of 
hie  c^ratioDs,  without  regard  to  State  lines ;  and,  ly  the  extent,  variety,  and  compre 
benniveness  of  his  labors,  has  earned  the  title  of  the  American  Educator."    Maaaaehm 
mtttm  Teacher,  Jan.,  1858. 

^'Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  work  on  'National  Education  in  Europe,'  has  collected  an 
arranged  more  valuable  information  and  statistics  than  can  be  found  in  any  one  voluin 
in  the  English  language.  It  groups,  under  one  view,  the  varied  experience  of  nearl 
all  civilised  countries."     Weetmineier  Remewfor  Jan.,  1S54. 

*«  It  is  an  encycbpadia  of  educational  systams  and  methods."  JfassedbiMtfs  TVsdl 
mjw  Jam,,  1858. 


BARNARD'S  SOUGATIONAL  LABORfl. 

''Tbe  iww  oehool-hoQsea  in  the  United  Sutee,  eo  well  adanted  to  Ihrir  objeoiB,  both 
in  their  exterior  and  interior,  are  rinibie  marks  of  bis  zeal.  His  '  School  Architectuie* 
has  been  widely  influential  in  America;  and,  since  the  Edinburgh  Re«ew  called  atten- 
tion to  its  merits,  the  results  of  his  suggestions  are  already  manifest  in  England.  **  I 
have  often  had  occasion  to  admire  the  magic  influence  of  Dr.  Barnard,  his  brilliant 
powers  of  eloquence,  and  his  great  administrative  talents."  Dr.  Wmmer*9  Die  KrekM 
wU  SchiU  m  Nard  Anurika.    Lthpnt,  1853. 


"  Dt,  Barnftrd,  by  his  writings  on  school  architecture,  has  created  a  new  depaitment 
aedncational  iiteratnre."    Dr.  Vogd,    La^pzig. 

"This  change,  [in  the  school -houses  and  schools  of  Rhode  Island  and  ConnectieoL 
especially  the  gradation  of  schools,]  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  labors  of  Hon.  Henry  Baraara 
more  than  to  any  other  cause.  This  sentleman  has  dedicated  his  remarkable  abiliiiee, 
for  many  years,  to  the  imnrorement  of  common  school  education.  The  results  of  his 
labors  may  be  discovereol  in  almost  erery  town  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island." 
Dr.  WaylantPa  Introductory  Lecture  before  the  American  JnetUute  of  Lutruetimhfor  185i. 

"  Under  his  administration,  common  schools  advanced  rapidly.    Gentlemanly  in  his 
address,  conciliatory  in  his  manners,  remarkably  active  and  earnest,  be  combines  more 
essential  elementa  of  character  for  Superintendent  of  Education,  than  a^^  other  indi 
vidual  with  whom  it  has  been  my  fortune  to  be  acquainted."    Hon.  Jokn  £mgebury. 

**  For  carrying  out  these  measures  of  refbnn  and  improvement,  an  aeent  was  selected, 
of  whom  it  IS  not  extravagant  to  say  that,  if  a  better  man  be  required,  we  must  wait  ai 
least  another  generation,  for  a  better  one  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  present**  A&. 
Mamii  m  Maeoachueette  Common  School  Joumal^/or  1846. 

**  There  is  no  man  whom  our  committee  has  consulted  on  this  subject,  for  the  last 
three  years,  who  gives  us  so  much  satisfaction,  who  is  so  perfectly  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  so  thoroughly  practical  in  his  views,  as  he.  We  regaro  him  as  deservedly 
the  best  and  ablest  guide  on  this  subject  in  the  whole  country.  Hon,  J.  O.  Hidburd, 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  CoUegeSt  Common  Sdiools,  ^.finthel^egielotureofN.  K..  1842. 

"  The  new  system  in  Connecticut  was  most  efficiently  and  beneficially  administered 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  men."  Hon.  Horace  Maxn^  Oratkm 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  m  Boston,  1842. 

"  His  task  was  to  awaken  a  slumbering  people,  to  tempt  avarioe  to  loosen  its  grasp, 
to  cheer  the  faint-heaited,  and  awaken  hopes  in  the  bosom  of  the  desponding.  *  *  * 
We  are  glad  to  see  such  men  engaged  in  such  a  cause.  We  honor  that  spint  which  is 
willing  "to  spend  and  be  spent'*  in  the  public  service,  not  in  the  enjoyment  of  sine- 
cures loaded  with  honors  and  emoluments,  but  toiling  alone,  througn  good  report 
and  evil  report,  alike  indifferent  to  the  flattery  or  the  censure  of  evil-minded  men,  and 
intent  only  on  the  accomplishment  of  its  work  of  benevolence  and  humanity.  To  that 
spirit  is  the  world  indebted  for  all  of  goodness  and  greatness  in  it  worth  possessing. 
The  exploits  of  the  conqueror  may  fill  a  more  ambitious  page  in  historr ;  the  splen 
dors  of  royalty  may  appear  more  brilliant  and  daxxling  in  the  eyes  of  dbe  multitude  ; 
and  to  the  destroyer  of  thrones  and  kingdoms  they  may  bow,  in  terror  of  his  power  ; 
but  the  energy  and  devotion  of  a  single  man,  actinj;  on  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  the 
people,  is  greater  than  them  all.  They  may  flourish  for  a  day,  and  the  morrow  will 
know  them  not,  but  hie  influence  shall  live ;  and  through  all  the  changes  and  vicissitudes 
of  thrones  and  kingdoms  and  powers  on  earth,  shall  hold  its  onwarof,  upward  course  of 
encouragement  and  hope  in  the  great  cause  of  human  progress  and  advancement.'' 
New  York  Review  for  AyrU,  1843. 

**  We  commend  Mr.  Barnard's  Reports  as  valuable  documents,  ably  and  carefully 
prepared,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  literature  of  edu- 
cation. *  *  We  can  not  take  leave  of  the  subject,  without  recording  our  admiration 
of  that  singular  disinterestedness  which  crowns  his  other  good  qualities.  In  point  of 
fact,  he  has  devoted  his  whole  time  gratuitously,  for  the  last  three  years,  to  this  interest. 
We  record  Uiis  fact  with  pride  and  pleasure,  in  the  thought  that,  in  this  age  of  loud  pro* 
fession  and  restless  self-seeking,  an  individual  has  been  found,  with  the  magnanimity 
to  enter  upon,  and  a  resolution  to  persevere  in,  this  modest  course  of  self-sacrificing 
usefulness.  Let  the  State  of  Connecticut  look  to  it  that  she  pays  to  such  conduct  its 
proper  meed  of  gratitude  and  respect.  One  such  man  is  wortn  a  score  of  self  sh  poU* 
ticians."    North  American  Rewew  for  April,  1 842. 

**  When  I  contemplate  the  picture  of  the  immense  mental  labor. accompjshed  in  this 
way  [by  Mr.  Barnard,  in  his  labors  to  build  up  a  system  of  public  schools  irf  Rhode  Is 
land ;]  when  f  think  of  what  a  mass  of  information  has  thus  been  spread,  and  bow  con- 
viction has,  as  it  were,  been  made  to  force  itself  upon  every  home,  every  head,  and 
svery  heart  \  when  I  behold  a  people  awakened  to  the  consciousness  of  a  great  public 
evil,  and  in  a  manner  driven  out  of  their  houses  to  correct  it ;  when  I  see  all  this,  1  coo. 
fess  I  am  more  affected  l^  this  crusade  against  dilapidated  school'houses,  inefficient 
schoolmasters,  and  faulty  methods  of  instruction,  than  by  many  of  the  enterpriser  thai 
are  more  lauded  in  history."  Sitietrom'e  Eduoationat  InetUutiont  of  the  Untied  Statee 
Sttickh9tm,  1852 
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Department  or  Education, 

WoBhingUm,  D,  C,  March  16, 1868. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  year  since  he  received  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  aatfaority  to  organize  and  administer  the  affairs 
of  this  Department,  Uie  Commissioner  of  Education  has  the  honor  to 
submit  his  first  or  preliminary  Report,  '^  embodying  the  results  of  his 
investigations  and  labors,  tc^ether  with  a  statement  of  such  facts  and 
recommendations,  as  will  in  his  judgment  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established  " — as  is  provided  for  in  the 
Xollowing  Act,  approved  March  2,  1867. 

AN  ACT  TO  B8TABU8H  A  DEPARTMKKT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SencUe  and  Houxe  of  RepresenUUives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  there  shall  be  established,  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  a  Department  of  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such 
statistics  and  ^cts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  tlie 
several  States  and  Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the 
orgamzation  and  management  of  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teaching,  as 
shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  mainteuanoe 
of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education 
throughoat  the  country. 

Sbc.  2.  And  be  ii  /iuriher  enacted^  That  there  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a  Commissioner  of 
Education,  who  shall  be  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  Department 
herein  established,  and  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  four  thousiind  dollars  per 
annum,  and  who  shall  have  authority  to  appoint  one  chief  clerk  of  his  depart- 
ment, who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  one  clerk 
who  shall  reeeive  a  salary  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  and  one 
clerk  who  shall  receive  a  salary  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which 
said  clerks  shall  be  subject  to  the  appointing  and  removing  power  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 

8bc.  3.  And  be  ii  further  enacted,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
soaer  of  Education  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the 
zenilts  of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in*  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for  which 
this  Department  is  est;ibli8hed.  In  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  under  this  Act,  there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several 
grants  of  land  made  by  Congress  to  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in 
-vrhicfa  these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
tbepefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be 
determined. 

6so.  4.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Buildings 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  fixmish  proper  offices  for  the  use  of  the 
l>epartment,  herein  established. 

Approved,  March  2, 1867. 

After  con<«nlting  State  and  City  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools, 
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and  other  friends  of  education  who  bad  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Department,  so  feu:  as  they  could  be  reached 
by  letters,  or  call,  within  the  first  month,  a  generaUplan  of  opera- 
tions was  formed,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Buildings  were  occupied,  the  three  clerks  provided  for  were 
appointed,  and  about  the  middle  of  April  the  special  work  assigned 
to  the  Department  was  begun. 

The  general  and  special  work  of  this  Department,  as  defined  in 
the  Act  of  March  2,  1867,  are. 

First, — '*  To  collect  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories " — and 

Second. — ^^To  diffuse  such  information  respecting  the  organiza- 
tion and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  other- 
wise promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

Third, — Besides  giving  his  attention  to  these  general  subjects, 
the  Commissioner  is  directed  to  present  in  his  first  report  to  Con- 
gress, '*  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land  made  by  Congress 
to  promote  education,  the  manner  in  which  these  several  trusts  have 
been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising  therefrom,  and  the 
annual  proceeds  of  the  same,  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  determined." 

Fourth, — By  a  Joint  Resolution,  approved  March  29,  1867,  the 
Commissioner  is  further  directed  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  submit  a  Report  on 
the  relative  efficiency  of  the  system  now  in  force,  and  on  such  addi- 
tional legislation  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  secure  the  advantages 
of  said  system  to  all  the  children  of  the  District 

The  magnitude  and  delicacy  of  the  work  assigned  to  this  Depart- 
ment both  in  the  general  and  the  specific  provisions  above  recited, 
are  such  as  to  compel  the  Commissioner  to  invoke  in  advance  a 
charitable  judgment  on  any  apparent  deficiency  in  his  plans,  or 
in  any  delay  in  reaching,  or  in  making  public  the  results  of  his 
first  yearns  labors.  None  save  those  who  have  had  personal  expe- 
rience in  this  field  of  labor  can  appreciate  fully  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  complete  statistics,  or  even  gencrnl  information,  of  the 
organization  and  operation  of  systems  and  institutions,  located  in 
forty-six  different  States  and  Territories  occu])ying  half  of  the 
American  Continent — these  systems,  where  they  do  exist,  differing 
from  each  other  in  organization,  management,  and  returns;  and  these 
institutions,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  general  system  of  the  State, 
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difieriDg  from  eacli  other  in  all  the  great  centres  of  population. 
This  difficulty  of  obtaining  precise  and  uniform  statistics,  not  incon- 
siderable even  where  there  is  legal  authority  for  requiring  the  in- 
formation, and  forfeiture  of  some  kind,  or  pecuniary  advantage  is 
attached  to  withholding  or  giving  the  same,  becomes  almost 
insaperable,  when,  as  with  this  Depai-tment,  there  is  no  organic  con- 
nection with  systems  or  institutions  in  the  several  States;  no 
authority  to  require,  no  pecuniary  advantage  for  furnishing,  no  for- 
feiture for  declining  or  neglecting  to  furnish  the  information  sought, 
and  no  means  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  written  returns  by  per- 
sonal inspection.  If  a  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  on 
some  general  plan,  was  instituted  every  year  in  each  State,  into  its 
educational  condition  and  progress,  including  institutions  of  every 
kind  and  grade,  a  compilation  and  comparative  view  of  the  results 
-would  be  very  easy  and  satisfactory ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  of  the 
results  of  the  labors  and  publications  of  this  Department,  and  of  the 
annual  Conferences  of  State  and  City  Superintendents  already  inau- 
gurated, will  be  the  adoption  of  some  uniform  plan  of  gathering 
annually  the  statistics  of  schools  of  every  kind,  both  in  States,  and 
in  all  large  cities.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  no  two  States  or 
cities,  in  which  the  statistical  returns  as  published,  include  the  same 
particulars,  or  between  which  a  ri^d  comparison  as  to  schools  can  be 
instituted ;  in  more  than  one  half  of  the  States  the  returns  are  so 
incomplete  as  to  institutions,  or  omit  so  many  vital  points  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  returned,  as  to  be  worthless,  as  indications  of 
the  real  work  attempted,  or  done,  in  individual  schools,  or  by  all  the 
schools  of  the  State ;  in  nearly  all  of  the  States,  no  attempt  is 
made  to  secure  inspection  or  returns  of  private,  denominational,  or 
incorporated  institutions ;  in  nearly  one  half  of  the  States  no  effi- 
cient system  ol  public  schools  is  in  operation,  and  no  sufficient 
number  of  good  private  or  denominational  schools  exists ;  and  of 
those  which  have  a  precarious  existence,  not  even  their  locality,  or 
the  name  of  the  teachers  and  the  number  of  pupils  are  known  to 
any  public  officer;  and  with  a  single  exception,  no  efficient  measures 
are  enforced  by  State  or  municipal  regulations  as  to  the  non-attend- 
ance of  children  at  some  school,  public  or  private,  to  stop  the  growth 
of  absolute  illiteracy,  or  diminish,  by  evening  and  adult  schools,  the 
still  laiger  amount  of  practical  ignorance  of  letters  and  books,  which 
aboands,  even  in  States  where  the  most  attention  is  paid  to  educa- 
tion. It  is  only  when  a  searching  inquiry  is  instituted  by  the 
National  Census,  or  under  State  or  municipal  authority  in  the  same 
form,  or  by  societies  and  individuals  in  restricted  portions  of  large 
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cities,  for  some  ecclesiastical  purpose,  or  the  antecedents  of  the  vic- 
tims of  vice,  pauperism,  and  crime,  are  investigated,  that  the  amazing 
deficiencies  in  our  systems,  means,  and  methods  of  universal  educa- 
tion appear.  The  startling  and  humiliating  statistics  of  the  National ' 
Census  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  as  to  the  number  of  the  white  adult 
population  unable  to  read  and  write,  in  certain  States,  and  for  the 
whole  country,  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XIII. 

In  the  present  condition  of  the  educational  statistics  of  each  State, 
and  in  the  full  occupation  of  the  clerical  force  at  his  command  in 
other  directions  hereinafter  set  forth,  the  Commissioner  has  not 
attempted,  beyond  the  statistics  of  public  schools  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  country,  in  reference  to  the  practical  efficiency  of  the 
systems  in  operation  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  exhibit  by  any 
statistical  summary,  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
.  several  States  and  Territories.  If  he  has  been  reasonably  successful 
in  indicating  the  method  by  which  a  national  agency,  like  this  De- 
partment, can  obtain  a  record  of  the  educational  systems  and  institu- 
tions of  the  several  States,  and  put  himself  into  communication  with 
^eir  managers  and  teachers — can  throw  light  on  the  deficiencies  as 
well  as  excellencies  of  our  systems,  and  impart  greater  activity  to 
all  the  agencies  which  determine  the  education  of  a  people — can  con- 
tribute in  the  experience  of  States,  systems,  and  institutions,  and  in 
the  views  of  eminent  teachers  and  educators,  the  material  for  a  thor- 
ough discussion  and  wise  solution  of  educational  problems — he  has 
done  all  that  he  has  thus  far  attempted,  or  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected.  Should  it  be  his  privilege  to  continue  the  investigations 
already  instituted — should  he  be  authorized  to  get,  by  personal  in- 
spection, the  material  for  a  comparative  view  of  the  same  class  of  in- 
stitutions in  different  States — he  believes  that  in  a  subsequent  Report 
he  can  submit,  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  organization  aad  op- 
erations of  systems  and  institutions,  such  reliable  facts  and  statistics, 
and  the  generalizations  authorized  by  the  same,  *'  as  shall  show  tlr^, 
condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Terri-i 
tories,"  shall  aid  the  people  in  those  States  in  which,  for  the  first , 
time,  systems  of  public  schools  are  established,  "and  otherwise  pro-| 

mote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country.*'  ( 

i 

L    FLAN  or  OPKRATtOHS  FOR  186T-68.  | 

The  fiM  step  taken  was  to  make  known  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  y 
by  which  and  the  avowed  purposes  for  whidi,  the  Department  was/ 
established ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  map  out  the  field  of  inquiry.^ 
into  which  the  Commissioner  was  about  to  enter — specifying  the ) 
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subjects  on  which  facts,  informatioD,  and  suggestions,  were  desired, 
and  the  portions  of  the  field   which  had  been  already  partially 
explored  by  him  ;  as  well  as  the  subjects  which  had  been,  to  some  . 
extent,  discussed  by  prominent  teachers  and  educators,  and  on  which     • 
valuable  information  could  be  given,  and  indicating  at  least  the 
sources  of  such  information.    (  Official  Circulars  /,  and  II.) 

SCHEDULE  OF  IKF0BMA.TI0N    SOU6HT1 
1.     OKHKRAL  VXBW  OJ  flYflTBMB,  HfSTlTUTTOlia,  AND  AOKMCIXf   Of  KDVCATION. 

A.  General  CoNDmoN  {of  District,  Village,  City,  County,  State.) 

(Territorial  Extent,  Municipal  Organization,  Population,  Valuation,  Receipts, 
and  Expenditures  for  all  public  purposes.) 

B.  System  op  Public  Ikstbuction. 

» 

0.  Incobpobated  Ikshtutions  and  other  Schools  and  Agencies  or 
Education. 

n.     OBT4ILS. 

1.  Elbmbntabt  ob  Pbimabt  Education. 
'   (Public,  Private,  and  Denominational ;  and  for  boys  or  girls.) 

2.  Academic  ob  Secondaby  Education. 
(Institutions  mainly  devoted  to  studies  not  tangbt  in  the  Elementary  Schools, 

and  to  preparation  for  College  or  Special  Schools.) 

3.  Collegiate  ob  Supebiob  Education. 
(Institutions  entitled  by  law  to*g^ant  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 

Science.) 

4.  Pbopessional,  Special,  ob  Class  Education. 
(Institutions  having  special  studies  and  training,  such  as— 1,  Theology.    2, 

Law.  ,3,  Medicine.  4,  Teaching.  5,  Agriculture.  6,  Architecture,  (Design 
and  Construction.)  *I,  Technology — Polytechnic.  8,  Engineering,  (Civil  or  Me- 
chanical.) 9,  War,  (on  land  or  sea.)  10,  Business  or  Trade.  II,  Navigation. 
12,  Mining  and  Metallury.  13,  Drawing  and  Painting.  14,  Music.  16,  Deaf- 
Mutes.  16,  Blind.  17,  Idiotic.  18,  Juvenile  Offenders.  19,  Orphans.  20, 
Girls.  21,  Colored  or  Freedmen.  22,  Manual  or  Industrial  23,  Not  apecified 
above — such  as  Chemistry  and  its  applications — ^Modern  Languages — Natural 
History  and  Gteology — ^Steam  and  its  applications — Pharmacy — ^Veterinary  Sur- 
gery, *c) 

5.  SUPPLBMENTABT  EDUCATION. 

1,  Sunday  and  Mission  Schools.  2,  Apprentice  Schools.  3,  Evening  Schools. 
4,  Courses  of  Lectures.  6,  Lyceums  for  Debates.  6,  Reading  Rooms — Period- 
icals. 7,  Libraries  of  Reference  or  Circulation.  8,  Gymnasiums,  Boat  and  Ball 
Clubs,  and  other  Athletic  Exercises.  9,  Public  Gardens,  Parks  and  Concerts. 
10,  Not  specified  above. 

6.  Societies,  Institutes,   Museums,  CabiketSi  and  Gallebies  fob  the 
Advancement  of  Education,  Science,  Litebatubb,  and  the  Abts. 

7.  Educational  and  otheb  Pebiodicals. 

8.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Bbnefactton& 

9.  Legislation  (State  ob  Municipal)  bespectino  Education. 

10.  School  Abcuitectube. 

11.  Penal  and  CHABrrABLE  Instttutionb.  , 

12.   CflUBCHES  AND  OTHEB  AGENCIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  INSTBUCTION.  j 

13.  Repobts  and  otheb  Publications  on  Schools  and  Education.  | 

14.  Mbmoibs  of  Teachebs,  and  Pbomotbbs  of  Education.  [ 

15.  Examinations  (competitive,  ob  othebwise)  fob  Admission  to  Na-  ! 
TiONAL  OB  State  Schools,  ob  to  Public  Sebvice  of  ant  kind. 

The  main  objects  aimed  at  by  this  Schedule  are,  (1)  to  show  in  the 
national  a^regate,  the  magnitude  of  this  great  interest  of  education ; 
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the  number  and  variety  of  institations  and  agencies  which  are 
at  work  in  evefy  neighborhood,  municipal  organization,  and  State ; 
'  to  determine  not  only  the  formal  instruction  and  training  of  children 
and  youth,  but  to  affect  the  health,  opinions  and  habits,  intellect- 
ual, moral  and  political,  of  every  member  of  a  community  ;  (2)  to 
ascertain  the  name,  residence,  and  special  work  of  every  person  in 
the  administration,  instruction,  and  management  of  institutions  and 
agencies  of  education,  as  material,  with  the  official  school  doc- 
uments of  a  State,  to  exhibit  their  condition  and  progress,  and 
as  the  basis  of  a  Register — which  shall  be  to  this  branch  of 
the  State  social  service,  what  the  Army  and  Navy  Register  is  to 
those  specially  organized  departments  of  the  national  service ;  and  (3) 
to  find,  among  the  many  thousands  engaged  as  officers  or  teachers, 
the  correspondents,  who  from  a  heartfelt  interest,  and  a  life  conse- 
cration to  the  work,  will  gladly  furnish,  from  time  to  time,  desired 
information ;  contribute  to  the  discussion  of  educational  problems, 
and  disseminate  among  those  who  would  profit  by  their  consultation 
or  perusal  in  the  preparation  of  addresses  and  reports,  such  docu- 
ments and  statistics  as  shall  be  issued  by  the  Department  for  the 
advancement  of  any  branch  of  the  subject. 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  details  of  the  Schedule  will  show  the 
direction  and  method  of  the  labors  of  this  Department  As  the 
ground  of  a  proper  understanding  and  use  of  the  returns  made,  it  is 
deemed  essential  to  know  the  conditions  of  the  community  from 
which  they  come,  or  to  which  they  refer ;  ( Schedule  A)  the  territorial 
extent,  the  number,  occupation,  and  pecuniary  condition  of  the  people; 
the  municipal  organization,  valuation,  and  public  expenditures,  as 
well  as  other  particulars  of  the  locality.  Many  of  our  State 
systems  of  public  instruction  are  defective  in  not  admitting,  under 
regulation  of  a  State  Board  or  Superintendent,  of  adaptations  in 
administration,  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  city  or  a  sparsely- 
populated  district,  to  a  longer  or  shorter  experience  in  public 
schools,  and  to  the  introduction  or  omission  of  certain  studies,  ac- 
cording to  the  occupations  of  the  people.  While  the  public  school  in 
cities  admits  of  expansion  so  as  to  embrace  nearly  the  whole  range 
of  secondary  instruction,  in  the  rural  districts  it  must  be  restricted 
to  a  few  fundamental  branches,  and  must  have  within  itself  a  certain 
completeness,  although  restricted  to  a  few  subjects  and  to  one 
teacher ;  and  the  branches  taught  and  the  methods  must  contain 
the  elements  and  instruments  of  self-culture,  because  a  majority  of 
the  pupils  will  attend  no  other  school,  and  their  progress  in  mental 
development  and  self-formation  will  depend  on  the  thoroughness 
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and  vividness  with  which  they  are  taught  in  these  elementaiy 
and  intermittent  schools.  In  such  schools,  scattered  over  the  most 
sterile  portions  of  every  country,  with  the  favoring  circumstances  of 
good  homes,  simple  manners,  healthy  occupation,  and  a  wise  use  of 
small  advantages,  have  heen  trained,  or  at  least  started  in  their 
career  of  mental  discipline  and  acquisition,  a  larger  proportion  not 
only  of  useful  business  men,  but  of  statesmen,  schohirs  and  profes- 
sional men,  than  in  the  same  number  of  city  schools,  enjoying  every 
advantage  of  scientific  classification,  prolonged  sessions,  and  well 
qualified  teachers. 

Before  coming  to  a  just  understanding  and  an  intelligent  discus- 
sion of  particular  institutions,  the  Commissioner  deems  it  advisable 
to  know  something  of  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  well  as  of 
the  history  and  condition  of  existing  legislation,  both  State  and 
municipal,  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  habits  of  the  people  in  this 
regard.  (Schedule,  B,  C)  It  is  much  easier  to  bring  a  majority  of 
the  legal  voters  of  any  town  or  city  to  provide  liberally  for  public 
schools,  in  States  which  have  by  force  of  law  and  habit  recognized 
the  High  School  as  part  of  its  system  of  public  instruction ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  practice  of  incorporating  and  endowing  by 
public  or  private  liberality,  special  institutions  under  the  name  of 
Academies  and  Seminaries,  will  account  for  the  multiplication  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  and  the  slow  introduction  of  public  schools  of 
the  same  grade.  The  extent  to  which  different  religious  societies 
provide  schools  for  the  children  of  their  several  connections,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  existing  means  of  education  in  any  com- 
munity^ and  will  determine  in  no  small  measure  the  direction  in 
which  improvements  can  be  made.  Having  gained  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  general  condition  of  society  and  education  in  any  com- 
munity, we  can  justly  appreciate  the  information  given  respecting 
the  schools  of  that  locality,  be  it  large  or  small.  In  giving  the 
results  of  this  information,  and  in  any  suggestions  which  the  Com- 
sioner  may  make,  founded  on  the  same,  the  following  classification, 
substantially,  will  be  adopted. 

1.  ElemerUary  Schools. 

By  elementary  education — (we  use  the  words  education  and  instruc- 
tion here  to  express  the  aim  and  results  of  the  same  process,  although, 
whether  regarded  as  expressing  either  process  or  result,  the  means  or 
the  end,  the  words  have  a  widely  different  meaning) — is  understood, 
that  formal  instruction,  first  in  point  of  time,  simple  in  quality,  small, 
it  may  be,  in  amount,  but  the  most  important  in  reference  to  mental 
habits  and  future  progress,  which  can  be  given  in  schools  open  to  all 
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children.  On  the  number  and  character  of  these  schools,  whether 
public,  private,  or  denominatioDal,  more  than  on  any  other  grade  of 
schools,  no  matter  how  organized  or  conducted,  depends  the  suc- 
cessful solution  of  the  problem  of  universal  education.  Its  solution 
has  been  attempted  in  ^ast  times,  as  well  as  in  the  present — and 
never  so  strenuously  and  so  univezsallj  in  all  countries,  as  at  this 
very  time — and  in  a  variety  of  ways  :^  (1)  by  the  State ;  (2)  by  the 
Church ;  (3)  by  the  State  and  Church ;  (4)  by  the  State,  Church, 
and  parents ;  (5)  by  parents,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  legal  asso- 
ciation, and  governmental  grants,  and  with  and  without  the  powerful 
cooperation  of  religious  bodies ;  and  (6)  by  the  State  as  a  whole, 
acting  with  the  people  in  their  municipal  organizations,  by  which 
the  school  is  brought  near  to  parents,  and  maintained  in  sympathy 
with  their  wishes,  yet  subjected  to  State  inspection,  and  sustained 
out  of  the  common  property  of  the  whole  conununity.  In  no  coun- 
try, by  any  of  these  systems  or  modes,  has  education,  even  in  its 
lowest  elementary  form,  been  made  universal ;  in  no  country  has 
this  State  interest  and  parental  duty,  this  civil  and  religious  obliga- 
tion, been  fully  met.  How  far,  and  by  what  systems  and  ^^encies, 
the  several  States  are  engaged,  or  have  succeeded,  in.  the  solution  of 
this  great  and  difficult  problem,  the  Commissioner  is  gathering  the 
material  to  show,  as  well  as  to  aid,  so  far  as  making  known  the  ex- 
perience of  the  most  advanced  communities,  and  the  suggestions  of 
the  most  eminent  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  can  do  so.  There 
is  much  of  encouragement  in  the  liberality  and  popular  favor  with 
which  the  public  school  system,  which  is  distinctively  American — 
that  in  which  State  and  municipal  authority  are  both  recognized, 
and  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  general 
system,  respected — is  sustained.  There  is  ground  of  congratulation, 
that  religious  societies  which  withhold  their  sympathy  from  the 
public  system,  and  in  some  cases  denounce  it,  succeed  so  well  in 
enlisting  parental  contributions  to  support  denominational  schools. 
But  the  statistics  of  school  attendance,  in  all  the  great  centres  of 
population  in  every  State — and  no  where  more  clearly  than  in  this 
District,  as  is  shown  in  the  Special  Report  from  this  Department — 
prove  that  the  problem  of  universal  elementary  education  is  not  yet 
satisfactorily  solved  in  this  country,  under  the  combined  operation 
of  public,  denominational,  incorporated,  and  private  schools.  In 
several  States,  the  work  is  yet  to  be  begun  by  imperative  constitu- 
tional ordinance ;  in  others  by  the.  adoption  of  an  efficient  school 
system ;  and  in  all,  by  securing  a  better  attendance  of  children  of  the 
proper  school  age,  the  more  permanent  employment  of  qualified 
teachers,  and  the  thorough  inspection  and  fullest  publicity  of  the 
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working  of  the  system  of  public  schools  and  other  means  of  popu- 
lar education* 

2.  Secondary  SchoolM. 

Under  the  heading  of  secondary  schools,  the  Commissioner  de- 
sires to  obtain  information  respecting  that  class  of  institutions  gen- 
erally known  as  Academies^  Seminaries,  and  High  Schools,  in  which 
the  work  of  formal  iDstmction  is  taken  up  at  the  point  where  it  is 
left  by  the  elementary  school,  and  carried  on  with  a  double  purpofse, 
viz. :  (1)  a  general  educational  discipline,  with  special  attention  to 
studies  which  are  preparatory  to  the  next  highest  grade  of  our  Amer- 
ican system,  the  College  in  some  of  its  forms ;  or  (2)  the  same  dis- 
cipline with  special  attention  to  certiun  studies,  considered  of  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  ordinary  business  into  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  pupils  of  these  institutions  enter  on  graduation.  Although, 
historically,  the  first  established,  and  found  in  every  State  under 
some  name,  and  of  the  highest  importance  in  reference  to  the  schools 
below  and  above  them,  there  is  less  system  (except  in  the  Public 
High  School)  in  the  establishment,  management,  and  instruction  of 
institutions  of  this  class  than  in  any  other.  Left  now  to  the  proselr* 
ting  zeal  and  rivalry  of  each  denomination,  or  to  the  real  or  fancied 
wants  of  a  few  families,  they  are  started  in  too  near  proximity, 
without  endowments,  and  without  a  definite  educational  purpose ; 
frequently  in  antagonism  and  to  the  injury  of  the  public  school,  and 
without  sufficient  reference  either  to  the  schools  above,  or  to  the 
pursuits  of  the  community.  The  whole  subject  of  secondary  edu- 
cation, its  institutions,  studies  and  methods,  needs  investigation  and 
discussion ;  and  to  the  material  already  gathered  or  which  may  be 
contributed,  the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  show  how  the  prob- 
lems of  organization,  management,  studies,  teachers,  and  inspection 
are  solved  in  other  countries,  where  the  subject  has  received  more 
attention  than  either  elementary  or  superior  instruction. 

3.  Colleges^  cnr  Superior  Schooh. 

•Under  the  head  of  Colleges,  the  Commissioner  includes  all  insti- 
tutions of  a  superior  grade,  which  have  been  empowered  by  the 
State  to  confer  the  usual  academic  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master 
in  the  liberal  arts  or  studies,  and  whose  course  of  general  mental 
discipline  and  instruction,  though  superior  to  the  Secondary  schools, 
does  not  include  special  professional  teaching  and  training.  The 
needs  of  society  have  called  this  class  of  institutions  into  existence 
in  every  country  and  in  every  age,  but  with  us,  their  real  or  sup- 
posed connection  with  religious  and  local  interests  have  multiplied 
them  beyond  any  demand  for  higher  scholarship,  and  it  is  feared^ 
not  only  to  the  injury  of  each  other,  but  to  the  great  detriment  of 
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the  very  highest  culture,  which  is  only  possible  under  the  concen- 
tration, in  a  few  centres  of  a  large  extern  of  country,  of  a  numerous 
body  of  learned  and  eloquent  men,  representing  all  the  great  depart- 
ments of  literature,  science  and  art,  aided  by  cabinets,  libraries, 
laboratories,  and  other  means  of  original  and  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion and  demonstration.  But  whatever  the  facts  may  be,  he  is  en- 
gaged in  ascertaining  their  number  in  each  State  ;  the  circumstances 
of  their  origin,  the  conditions  of  admission,  courses  of  study,  equip- 
ment of  libraries  and  material  aids  of  instruction,  their  students, 
professorships,  graduates,  and  endowments — what  they  profess  and 
what  they  really  accomplish — as  well  as  their  relation  to  the  schools 
below,  and  to  the  professional  and  special  schools  of  the  country. 
To  this  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  superior  education  in  the 
different  States,  contributions  will  be  made  of  information  respecting 
similar  institutions  in  other  countries,  which  have  done  so  much  for 
the  advancement  of  literature,  science,  and  civilization  generally. 
Although  most  of  them  are  the  growth  of  ages,  under  conditions 
quite  different  in  many  respects  from  ours,  a  knowledge  of  the  con- 
stitution, endowments,  curriculum,  and  lectures  of  the  Universities 
of  Oxford,  Cambridge  and  London,  of  Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  of 
Germany,  France  and  Holland,  and  of  changes  proposed  and  advo- 
cated in  them,  can  not  but  aid  the  intelligent  discussion  of  the  whole 
subject  of  College  and  University  education  among  ourselves. 

4.  Professiondl  and  Special  Schools, 

The  obvious  needs  of  society  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
various  institutions  for  professional  and  special  education,  such  as 
schools  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  teaching ;  of  agriculture,  manu- 
factures, engineering,  mining,  and  the  like ; — also  for  certain  classes 
of  persons  whose  instruction  can  not  be  as  well  provided  for  in  a  gen- 
eral syst<3m,  such  as  the  deaf,  the  blind,  juvenile  offenders,  orphans, 
etc.  All  the  statistics  and  facts  going  to  show  the  number,  condition, 
and  efficiency  of  this  class  of  schools,  have  been  called  for;  and  those 
which  relate  to  schools  for  teachers,  and  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts,  have  been  collected,  edited,  and  made  ready  for  publi- 
cation in  such  way  as  Congress  may  authorize. 

6.  Supplementary  Schools  and  Agencies.  ' 

Besides  the  formal  instruction  given  by  institutions  for  Element- 
ary, Secondary,  Collegiate,  Professional,  and  Special  Schools,  there 
are  other  institutions  and  agencies  which  in  the  aggregate  influence 
very  largely  the  education  of  the  national  mind  and  character.  These 
have  been  grouped  under  the  head  of  Supplementary  Education — 
such  as  Sunday  schools,  mission  schools,  and  other  special  religious 
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schools  under  the  control  of  particular  denominations;  evening 
schools  for  the  adult  as  well  as  the  young,  associations  for  lectures, 
debates,  etc. ;  libraiies  of  reference  and  circulation,  gymnasiums  and 
clubs  for  athletic  exercises  and  sports,  galleries  of  art  and  science, 
public  grounds  for  popular  health  and  recreation.  On  all  these 
topics  inquiries  have  been  instituted. 

6.  Societies  for  th>e  Advancement  of  Education,  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts. 

Passing  beyond  the  institutions  already  mentioned  for  the  devel- 
opment and  discipline  of  the  mind  by  the  communication  of  existing 
knowledge,  the  Department  has  extended  its  inquiries  to  those 
whose  special  aim  is  the  enlargement  of  knowledge  by  new  contri- 
butions, and  new  discoveries  in  science,  art,  <fec. 

7.  ITie  Press. 
The  object  here  had  in  view  is  not  only  to  ascertain  the  number, 
particular  objects  and  circulation  of  special  educational  journals  and 
periodicals,  but  also  the  number  and  circulation  of  all  the  period- 
icals published  in  every  State  throughout  the  country.  This  is  done 
on  the  ground  that  the  press  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  among  the  educational  agencies  by  which  the  character  of 
the  nation  is  acted  upon,  and  on  which  this  Department  must  rely 
for  the  dissemination  of  information  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
schools,  and  the  discussion  of  questions  affecting  their  improvement. 

8.  School  Funds  and  Educational  Endowments. 
With  the  extension  of  the  population  of  the  country  into  its  vast 
Western  domain,  the  National  government  has  not  only  provided 
for  the  territorial  development  of  the  new  States,  but  more  munifi- 
cently, and  with  more  of  a  parental  providence  than  any  government 
has  ever  done,  for  the  growing  educational  and  social  needs  of  the 
people.  Many  States  have  likewise  established  funds  for  school 
purposes,  besides  making,  from  time  to  time,  liberal  grants  to  partic- 
ular institutions,  which  have  funded  the  same  for  the  benefit  of  suc- 
cessive generations.  To  individual  beneficence  does  the  country 
owe  the  foundation  and  development  of  nearly  all  its  higher  institu- 
tions ;  and  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  donations  and  bequests,  it 
is  estimated,  exceeds  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  To  ascertain 
the  amount  and  object  of  all  these  funds  and  endowments,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  capital  is  secured,  and  the  annual  income  is  applied, 
and  draw  practical  lessons  for  future  guidance,  the  Department  has 
instituted  the  most  comprehensive  inquiries. 

9.  LegtslaUon  wiOi  respect  to  Schools. 
From  the  mode  in  which  the  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
popular  education  in  this  country  has  been  made,  namely,  by  Na- 
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tional  and  State,  by  municipal  and  gssociated  action,  a  vast  amoant 
of  legislation  has  been  rendered  necessaiy,  a  history  and  digest  of 
which  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  investigations  now  in 
progress,  with  a  view  of  making  the  experience  of  each  available  to 
the  benefit  of  all.  To  ascertain  and  note  the  changes  in  this  legisla- 
tion will  of  courae  constitute  an  imiportant  feature  in  the  annual  work 
and  reports  of  the  Department. 

10.  School  Architecture, 
The  immense  amount  expended  in  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  amounting  to  fifty  mil- 
lions within  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  importance  of  a  wise 
expenditure  of  the  still  larger  sum  that  will  be  necessary  in  the 
coming  ten  years,  with  reference  to  the  health  and  successful  labor 
of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  (numbering  each  year  probably  not  less 
than  four  millions  of  persons,)  makes  a  comprehensive  investigation 
into  the  condition  and  needs  of  this  department  of  architecture  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance. 

11.  ChaHiabk^  Reformaiary,  and  Penal  InsUiutiona, 
Independent  of  the  regular  system  of  education,  and  growing 
to  a  considerable  extent  out  of  the  neglect,  defect  or  perversion  of  a 
good  early  training,  is  a  class  of  institutions  whose  establishment 
and  support  devolves  a  heavy  expiense  upon  the  community,  and 
renders  an  inquiry  into  their  statistics  and  working  very  important, 
in  a  pecuniary,  educational,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

With  all  our  State,  municipal,  and  voluntary  efforts  for  education, 
both  secular  and  religious,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  absolute 
illiteracy,  and  of  corrupting  ii^fluences  growing  out  of  parental  neg- 
lect and  vice.  The  diminution  of  this  illiteracy,  vice,  and  crime,  has 
not  kept  pace  with  our  increased  means  of  education,  and  the  many 
undoubted  improvements  in  the  systems  of  instruction.  In  this 
connection  properly  comes  the  inquiry  how  far  any  thing  has  been 
done  by  public  authority  for  the  enforcement  of  the  duty  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  some  schools,  public  or  private,  and  how  far 
the  right  of  sufiPrage  is  denied  to  persons  thus  uneducated,  or  forfeited 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  who  neglect  their  duty  in  this  regard. 

12.  Churches  and  other  means  of  RtUgvms  Instruction. 
With  a  view  to  meeting  the  objection  made  in  some  quarters 
against  our  systems  of  public  education,  viz.,  that  they  contain  no 
sufficient  provision  for  imparting  religious  instruction,  it  has  been 
thought  .fit  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  means  of  religious  instruc- 
tion existing  in  our  country,  additional  to  the  general  religious 
instruction  and  moral  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  is 
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believed  the  resalt  will  show  that  the  amount  of  salutary  religious 
instruction  actually  received  by  the  young  in  our  country  in  the 
schools  and  at  home,  and  from  special  religious  institutions,  though 
of  course  capable  of  great  increase,  is  not  inferior  to  that  in  coun- 
tries where  religious  instruction  is  enforced  by  the  State. 

13.  School  Documents. 

As  a  contribution  to  the  library  of  the  Department,  and  as  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  distribution  as  well  as  of  exchange  of  official 
documents,  copies  of  all  Veports  and  other  publications  issued  by 
State  and  municipal  authority  and  by  institutions,  have  been  re- 
quested, and  the  inquiry  made  of  superintendents  and  schoolmen 
generally,  how  far  they  are  disposed  to  come  into  such  a  system, 
conducted  without  expense  to  the  parties  after  the  documents  have 
reached  this  office.  The  documents  are  important  to  the  Depart- 
ment— an  analysis  of  the  suggestions  made,  and  a  summary  of  the 
statistics  contained  in  them  will  form  an  important  part  of  the 
monthly  Circulars,  as  well  as  constitute  much  of  the  authority  for 
the  generalizations  of  the  annual  reports  of  the  Commissioner. 

14  Memoirs  of  Tecichers  and  Benefactors  of  Education, 

Among  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race  are  to  be  numbered 
those  men  who  have  founded  institutions  of  good  learning  or 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  vocation  of  teaching,  especially  in  public- 
schools  ;  and  the  country  which  fails  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of 
such  benefactors,  exposes  itself  to  the  charge  of  ingratitude,  and  with- 
holds a  powerful  encouragement  to  the  continued  succession  of  such 
services.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  such  men  and  women  as  have 
devoted  themselves  or  their  means  to  these  objects,  materials  for  a 
record  in  some  appropriate  document  of 'this  Department  have  been 
solicited. 

16.  Open  CompetiUve  Examinations, 

Believing  that  Government — State,  National,  and  municipal — can 
in  no  other  way  so  well  promote  the  cause  of  sound  education  and 
efficient  official  service,  as  by  opening  the  career  of  public  employ- 
ments within  its  gift,  to  such  persons  only  as  shall  present  an  au- 
thorized diploma  of  school  attendance,  and  evince,  in  an  open  com- 
petitive examination,  the  possession  of  the  requisite  qualifications, 
an  inquiry  has  been  made  how  far  a  provision  exists  in  any  of  the 
States  for  such  diploma,  or  examination  with  reference  to  employ- 
ment in  its  service  of  any  kind,  or  for  nomination  for  admission  to 
our  national  military  and  naval  schools. 

Oa  all  these  and  other  related  topics,  the  results  of  inquiries  car- 
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ried  on  by  the  Commissioner  for  the  last  fifteen  years  will  be  made 
available  without  cost  to  the  Department ;  and  if  supplemented  by 
prompt  and  hearty  co5peration  on  the  part  of  school  officers  and 
friends  of  education  in  the  different  States,  a  body  of  information, 
facts,  and  suggestions  will  be  formed,  such  as  can  not  elsewhere  be 
found,  the  importance  of  which,  in  their  bearing  on  the  develop- 
ment of  our  educational  systems  and  agencies,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
estimated. 

HODB  OF  OBTADOHG  IKFORMATION. 

1.  The  mun  reliance  for  full  and  authentic  information  respecting 
public  institutions  must  be  the  annual  reports,  and  special  replies  of 
officers  charged  with  their  administration,  supplemented  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  and  generalization  by  opportunities  of  personal 
^visitation  and  conference  by  the  Commissioner,  or  inspectors  selected 
with  special  reference  to  their  knowledge  and  experience  of  the  sub- 
ject on  which  information  is  sought.  From  superintendents;  both 
State  and  municipal,  from  presidents  of  institutions,  and  professors 
devoted  to  special  branches,  the  most  cordial  cooperation  has  been 
promised,  and  the  strongest  desire  expressed  to  give  the  fullest  pub- 
licity to  the  aims,  means,  methods,  and  results  of  their  work,  and 
to  obtain  an  account  of  similar  work  done  by  others. 

2.  The  annual  meetings  of  national  societies  devoted  to  general 
or  special  educational  objects,  and  similar  meetings  of  State  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  as  well  as  occasional  conferences  of  persons  inter- 
ested in  particular  allotments  of  the  great  field  of  popular  educa- 
tion, afford  important  opportunities  of  making  inquiries  widely  and 
in  a  short  time,  and  of  meeting  individuals  who  have  devoted  years  to 
the  investigation  of  subjects  under  consideration.  Several  of  these 
meetings  the  Commissioner  has  attended,  having  been  specially  in- 
vited, and  every  opportunity  of  communicating  with  them  opened. 

3.  From  a  long  connection  with  the  administration  of  systems  of 
public  instruction,  and  frequent  personal  visits  to  different  States 
and  countries,  for  the  inspection  of  schools,  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  the  active  schoolmen  of  the  day,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
has  been  established,  which  has  been  made  immediately  available  in 
collecting  information  respecting  the  present  condition  of  systems 
of  public  instruction,  and  institutions  of  learning  of  every  kind  in 
nearly  every  civilized  country ;  the  results  of  which  will  be  made 
public  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  the  sooner,  and  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  if  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to  employ  the 
necessary  clerical  and  editorial  help. 

4.  As  a  great  central  repository  of  the  results  of  the  experience 
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of  States,  institutions,  and  individuals,  in  this  work  of  education,  on 
the  basis  of  a  collection  commenced  thirty  years  ago,  of  text-books, 
school  documents  and  instructional  appliances,  and  in  exchange  of 
his  own  publications  for  similar  works,  a  library  and  cabinet  of  edu- 
cation has  been  begun  by  the  Commissioner,  and  is  already  accom- 
plishing the  purpose  of  the  law,  by  "  collecting  such  statistics  and 
facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the 
several  Stated  and  Territories.^^ 

5.  As  the  main  reliance  both  for  collecting  information  of  all  im- 
portant educational  movements  and  discussions,  as  well  as  for  dis- 
seminating information,  the  daily  and  weekly  press  of  the  country, 
both  secular  and  religious,  must  be  resorted  to ;  and  with  such  pub- 
lishers and  editors  as  have  already  expressed,  or  may  hereafter  ex- 
press a  desire  to  receive  circulars  and  documents  issued  by  the 
Commissioner,  a  system  of  exchange  will  be  established  which,  it 
is  believed,  will  greatly  promote  the  objects  of  the  Department. 

MODES  OF  disseminahno  information. 

The  several  agencies  relied  on  for  collecting  information,  the 
annual  meetings  of  educational  associations,  national,  state,  and  mu- 
nicipal ;  correspondence  daily  growing  in  volume  and  detail,  with 
officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  educational  improvement ;  the  press, 
as  well  as  personal  interviews,  have  all  been  resorted  to,  to  dissemi- 
nate information  as  to  the  objects  and  needs  of  the  Department.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  following  plan  of  publication,  after  such 
consultation  as  could  be  had,  was  adopted,  and  inaugurated,  but  will 
depend  for  its  full  development  on  the  sanction  and  aid  of  Congress. 
It  was  set  forth  in  Special  Circular,  No.  2,  which  is  here  introduced 
with  slight  verbal  modifications,  suggested  by  the  experience  of  the 
Department. 

PLAN  or  PUBLICATION. 

As  at  present  advised,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued : 

1.  Monthly  Circular. 

To  be  issued  monthly— each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
(he  correspondence  or  investigationa  of  tKe  Department  may  require ;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Educational  Intelligence  and  Statistics  in  different  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be,  or  who  may  write,  that  they  are  specially  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  matter  contained  in  them,  in  addition  to  the  official,  will  not  always  be 
new,  but  such  articles  will  be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Com- 
missioner, or  of  others,  as  he  may  think  illustrative  of  the  special  subject  to 
which  the  Circular  is  devoted. 

2.  A  Quarterly  Publication, 
It  is  proposed  to  beghi  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  completing  the  encyclopediac  view  of  Education — its  His- 
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torj,  System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods,  and  Statistics ;  begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  tlius  tar  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  dwn  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object.  Tlie  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  tlie  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  remain  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  super- 
vision of  the  Commissioner,  who  will  receive  no  compensation  for  this  service, 
it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher,  who  will  soon  announce 
his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  by,  or  at  the 
request  of  the  Commissioner,  which  it  diay  be  desirable  to  issue  in  advance  or 
aside  of  any  other  fbrm  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Conn. 

•"  3.  Educational  Documenta  and  TYacts. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  with  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country ;  each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exbau.stive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject,  and  at  the  same  time  be  so  pre- 
pared as  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  general  principles  and  statistics  con- 
nected with  the  same  for  circulation  by  itself. 

The  plan  of  publication  (fi,)  will  be  set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report. 

4.  An  Annual  Report 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishing  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  amiually,  in  which,  after  the  preliminary  arrangements 
have  been  completed  for  obtaining  full  and  reliable  information,  the  progress 
and  condition  of  Education  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year 
will  be  presented. 

The  following  is  the  series  of  Edacaiional  DocumeDts  referred  to 
above  (A) : 

1.  A  Catalogue  of  the  best  publications  on  the  oi^nization,  instruction  and 
discipline  of  schools,  of  every  grade,  and  on  the  principles  of  educiition,  in 
different  languages,  which  can  be  consulted  in  the  Library  of  the  Department 
of  Education  at  Washington. 

2.  A  History  of  ilducation,  ancient  and  modem,  with  reference  to  origfinal 
authorities,  wliere  the  systems  and  institutions  of  each  country  can  be  more 
fully  investigated. 

3.  An  Account  of  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe. 

4.  National  Education  in  the  United  States ;  or  contributions  to  the  hifltory 
and  improvement  of  common  or  public  schools,  and  other  institutions,  means 
and  agencies  of  popular  education  in  the  several  States. 

6.  School  Architecture;  or  the  principles  of  constniction,  ventilation,  warm- 
ing, acoustics,  seating,  &c. ;  applied  to  school  rooms,  lecture  halls,  and  class 
rooms,  with  illustrations. 

6.  Normal  Schools,  Training  Schools,  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  other  institu- 
tions, means,  and  agencies^  for  the  professional  training  and  improvement  ot 
teachers. 

7.  System  of  Public  Education  for  large  cities  and  villages,  with  an  account 
of  the  schools  and  other  means  of  popular  education  and  recreation  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Europe  and  in  this  country. 

8.  System  of  Popular  Education  for  sparsely  populated  districts,  with  an  ao- 
oount  of  schools  in  the  agricultural  portions  of  different  countries. 

9.  Schools  of  Agriculture,  and  other  means  of  advancing  the  special  instruc- 
tion of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture. 

10.  Schools  of  Science  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  civH  eng^eering,  &c. 

11.  Schools  of  Trade,  Navigation,  Commerce,  Ac. 

12.  Female  Education,  with  an  account  of  different  systems  and  seminaries 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe. 
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13.  Institutions  for  Orphans. 

14.  Schools  of  Industry,  or  institutions  for  truant,  idle,  or  neglected  childrei, 
before  they  have  been  convicted  of  crime. 

15.  Befonn  Schools,  or  institutions  for  young  criminals. 

16.  Houses  of  Refuge,  for  adult  criminals. 

17.  Secondary  Education,  including  a,  institutions  preparatory  to  college,  and 
5,  institutions  preparatory  to  special  schools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  trade, 
navigation,  &c 

18.  Ck>lleges  and  Unirersities. 

19   Schools  of  Theology,  Law,  and  Medicina 

20.  Military  and  Nav^  Schools. 

21.  Supplementary  Education,  including  adult  schools,  evening  schools, 
courses  of  popular  lectures,  debating  classes,  mechanic  institutes,  &c. 

22.  Libraries,  with  hints  for  the  purchase,  arrangement,  catalogueing,  draw- 
ing, and  preservation  of  books,  especially  in  libraries  designed  for  popular  use* 

23.  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

24.  Societies  for  the  Encouragement  of  Science,  the  Arts,  and  Education. 

25.  Schools  and  Academies  of  Art,  Public  Museums  and  Galleries. 

26.  Public  Gardens,  and  other  arrangements  for  popular  recreation. 

27.  Educational  Tracts,  or  a  series  of  short  essays  on  topics  of  immediate 
practical  importance  to  teachers  and  school  officers. 

28.  Educational  Biography,  or  the  lives  of  distinguished  educators  and  teacb- 
er& 

29.  Educational  Benefactors,  or  an  account  of  the  founders  and  benefactors 
of  educational  and  scientiiic  institutions. 

30.  Self-Education ;  or  ^ints  for  self-formation,  with  examples  of  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties. 

31.  Home  Education ;  with  illustrations  drawn  flrom  the  Family  Training  of 
different  countries. 

32.  Educational  Nomenclature  and  Index ;  or  an  explanation  of  words  and 
terms  used  in  describing  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  different 
countries,  with  reference  to  the  books  where  every  educational  subject  of  im- 
portance is  discussed  and  treated  o£ 

Tho  Commissioner  has  no  partidity  for  this  classiiication  of  sub- 
jects, nor  does  he  wish  to  restrict  the  inqairies  or  coDtributions  of 
others  to  them.  The  series  embraces,  in  his  judgment,  the  most 
important  institutions  aod  agencies  by  which  the  education  of  the 
country  is  secured ;  and  the  careful  preparation  of  a  special  document 
on  each,  giving  its  present  condition  and  the  suggestions  of  experi- 
enced and  thoughtful  men,  on  the  improvement  of  the  same,  will  in 
the  end  greatly  abridge  the  correspondence  of  the  Department,  and 
"promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country." 

The  plan  of  publication  alluded  to  (B)  in  the  above  Circular,  is  as 
follows : 

1,  The  publication  of  such  special  documents  or  reports,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner,  as  Congress 
shall  authorize  to  be  printed,  to  be  circulated  in  the  usual  way,  or 
as  is  suggested  in  paragraphs  (4  and  5,)  below. 

2,  The  printing  of  such  special  documents,  so  far  as  shall  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress,  in  the  same  way  as  special  documents  are  now 
prepared  and  printed  in  the  different  departments. 

3,  The  printing  of  special  reports  or  documents  by  the  Commis- 
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sioner,  on  any  of  the  subjects  enumerated  above,  (A,)  as  they  shall 
be  prepared,  to  the  extent  (not  to  exceed  a  specified  number  of 
copies)  and  manner  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Congressional  Com- 
mittee on  Printing,  to  be  distributed  as  suggested  below. 

4.  Authority  to  furnish  any  person  interested  in  the  circulation 
of  a  particular  document,  with  any  number  of  copies,  at  the  cost 
of  press-work  and  paper. 

6.  The  distribution  by  mail  of  single  copies  of  any  document  to 
any  State,  incorporated  or  school  library,  or  to  any  editor  or  school 
officer  who  shall  apply  for  the  same. 

6.  An  exchange  with  any  publisher,  or  others,  for  an  equivalent 
contribution  to  the  Library  or  Cabinet  of  the  Department. 

WORK  DONE  OB  IN  PROGBESS. 

Having  laid  out  the  plan,  by  which  to  collect  the  fullest  and  latest 
information — legislative,  administrative,  and  statistical — "to  show 
the  condition  and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories,  and  of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organi- 
zation and  management  of  schools  and  school  systems,  and  methods 
of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the  country,"  the  Com- 
missioner has  labored  diligently,  with  such  force  as  he  was  author- 
ized to  employ,  and  such  cooperation  as  he  could  enlist,  to  accom- 
plish as  early  and  thoroughly  as  practicable,  the  specific  work 
assigned  him  to  do,  and  at  the  same  time  to  inaugurate  measures 
by  which  the  larger  and  wider  results  contemplated  should,  in  a  rea- 
sonable time,  be  realized. 

1.  National  Land  Grai\tefw  Edu^catwrud  Purposes. 
In  pursuance  of  the  requirement  of  the  Act  establishing  the  De- 
partment, that  "  in  the  first  Report  made  by  the  Commissioner, 
there  shall  be  presented  a  statement  of  the  several  grants  of  land 
made  by  Congress  te  promote  education,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  several  trusts  have  been  managed,  the  amount  of  funds  arising 
therefrom,  and  the  annual  proceeds  as  far  as  the  same  can  be  deter- 
mined "  the  first  step  taken  after  organizing  the  Department,  was  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  chief  clerk  te  begin  at  once  an  investigation 
into  the  history  of  these  grants,  and  to  ascertain  what  material, 
printed  or  otherwise,  was  to  be  found  in  Washington.  Application 
was  made,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  to  the  State  officer 
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or  board  having  cbarge  of  the  sales,  and  the  investment  and  man- 
agement of  the  proceeds,  to  Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Presidents  of  Colleges  and  other  institutions  founded  or  aided  by 
the  income  of  these  proceeds — for  such  printed  documents  or  sta- 
tistics as  would  enable  the  Commissioner  to  present  the  results  of 
this  beneficent  policy  of  the  National  Government,  both  for  its  his- 
torical importance,  and  for  the  guidance  of  States  which  have 
systems  and  institutions  yet  to  establish  or  develop  on  the  basis  of 
these  grants.  But  from  all  these  official  sources  of  information,  and 
from  special  efforts  made  in  a  few  of  the  States,  the  requisite  mate- 
rial has  not  been  gathered  within  the  year,  to  enable  him  to  comply 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  except 
in  respect  to  *'  the  public  lands  donated  to  the  several  States  to  pro- 
vide Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the  Jif  echanic  arts." 
As  a  full  account  of  the  legislation  of  such  States  as  had  accepted 
the  conditions  of  the  grant,  and  of  the  institutions  which  had  been 
organized  under  such  legislation,  was  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
which  could  be  made  to  letters  of  inquiry  from  States  and  institu- 
tions which  had  not  yet  acted,  the  information  was  printed  as  soon 
as  collected,  and  edited,  in  Official  Circular,  No.  YI,  and  the  Sup- 
plement To  the  report  on  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 
arts,  will  be  added  a  notice  of  similar  institutions  not  aided  by  the 
national  grants,  together  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole 
field  of  realistic  and  special  scientific  education  in  the  principal 
States  of  Europe — much  of  the  material  for  which  has  been  already 
collected  without  any  expense  to  the  Department 

2.  Condition  of  Publie  Schools  in  Vie  Disiriei  of  Chlunibia. 

In  pursuance  of  a  Joint  Resolution  of  Congress,  approved  March 
29,  1867,  the  Commissioner  instituted  an  exhaustive  inquiry  as  to 
the  number  of  children  of  the  ordinary  school  age ;  the  number  of 
the  same  in  any  school,  public  or  private ;  the  number  and  character 
of  each  grade  of  school,  with  the  condition  of  the  places  where  the 
schools  were  kept,  the  number  and  character  of  teachers,  text-books 
and  other  material  aids  of  instruction ;  and  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  school  systems  in  force  in 
the  District,  and  what  additional  legislation  was  necessary  to  secure 
the  advantages  of  the  best  system  to  all  the  children,  as  he  is  in* 
structed  to  do ;  he  has  had  conference  with  school  officers,  and 
obtained  by  correspondence  information  respecting  the  organization, 
regulation,  conrses  of  instruction,  mode  of  employing  and  training 
teachers,  school-houses,  and  system  of  inspection,  in  nearly  all  the 
capitals  and  other  principal  cities  of  the  several  States. 
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In  explanation  of  the  delay  in  presenting  this  document  to  Con- 
gress, the  Commissioner  wonld  give  not  simply  the  magnitude,  as 
well  as  the  variety  of  details,  embraced  in  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cassion,  but  the  condition  of  his  own  health,  which  at  the  time  he 
hoped  to  complete  his  work,  became  seriously  impaired.  As  the 
information  called  for  in  the  Resolution  required  a  visit  to  every 
family  and  every  school  in  the  District,  and  at  the  same  time  made 
no  provision  for  collecting  and  collating  such  information  beyond  the 
small  clerical  force  provided  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ment in  the  Act;  and  as  further  information  respecting  the  present 
population,  and  its  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  District,  not 
expressly  called  for,  was  desirable  for  any  intelligent  legislation  by 
Congress  in  respect  to  a  system  of  public  schools,  application  was 
made  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
and  the  county,  for  their  cooperation  in  taking  a  complete  enumer- 
ation of  the  inhabitants,  including  the  statistics  required  by  Con- 
gress, and  a  small  appropriation  in  aid  of  the  work  was  asked  for. 
This  cooperation  and  aid  to  the  extent  specified  was  extended,  as  is 
duly  acknowledged  in  the  Report  referred  to ;  but  the  expense  of 
taking  the  enumeration  was  not  fully  met  by  such  aid,  and  for  the 
balance  (about  t600)  an  appropriation  is  respectfully  asked. 

3.  ConstUuHondl  Provisions  respecting  Schools  and  Educaiion. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  Conventions  to  revise  or  frame  the  Consti- 
tution or  fundamental  law,  were  to  be  held  in  thirteen  States  within 
the  year,  numerous  letters  were  received  from  delegates  and  others, 
for  information  respecting  the  operation  of  provisions  already  ex- 
isting in  the  Constitutions  of  other  States,  and  for  suggestions  on 
the  subject.  In  answer  to  these  inquiries,  and  to  give  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  action  of  every  State,  a  document  was  prepared, 
intended  to  embrace  every  provision  found  in  the  successive  Consti- 
tutions of  each  State  respecting  Education,  Literature  and  Science. 
This  document  was  printed  in  Official  Circulars,  Nos.  IV  and  V,  with 
a  circular  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Education  in  each  State, 
inviting  his  attention  to  any  omission,  and  asking  his  views  on  the 
operation  of  the  existing  educational  clause  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  State,  in  ^ving  authority,  direction,  stimulus  or  restriction  to 
legislative  or  municipal  action,  as  well  as  on  the  desirableness  of  se- 
curing any  or  all  of  the  following  features  (7  and  8  are  slightly  mod- 
ified) of  a  school  system  in  any  future  revision  of  the  same. 

1,  The  authority  and  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  establish,  aid, 
support,  and  supervise  schools  of  every  grade,  and  all  institutions 
and  agencies  of  Education,  Science,  and  the  Arts. 
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2,  The  security  against  dimination  or  diversion  of  all  edacational 
fands  and  benefactions. 

3,  The  certainty  of  a  minimum  rate  of  taxation,  increasing  with 
the  population,  sufficient  every  year  to  secure  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  all  children  within  the  State  who  shall  apply,  by  teach- 
ers professionally  trained,  and  in  schools  legally  inspected  aud 
approved. 

4,  The  distribution  of  all  State  appropriations  derived  from  taxa- 
tion or  fiinds,  on  such  conditions  and  in  modes  as  will  secure  local 
taxation  or  individual  contributions  for  the  same  purpose,  a  lively 
municipal  or  public  interest  in  the  expenditure  of  both  sums,  the 
constant  cooperation  of  parents  at  home  in  realizing  the  work  of  the 
school,  and  the  regular  attendance  of  pupils. 

5f  A  State  Board  of  Education,  having  supervision  of  all  educa- 
tional institutions  incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  and  constituted 
in  such  way  as  to  secure  literary,  scientific,  and  professional  attain- 
ment and  experience,  freedom  from  denominational  or  party  prepon- 
derance, sympathy  with  the  wants  of  different  sections  and  occupa- 
tions, and  independence  of  local  or  special  influence. 

6,  A  system  of  inspection,  administered  by  the  State  Board,  intel- 
ligent, professional,  frequent,  and  independent  of  local  or  institutional 
control,  with  the  widest  and  fullest  publicity  of  results. 

7,  State  Scholarships,  securing  free  instruction  in  any  higher  in- 
stitution incorporated  or  aided  by  the  State,  conditioned  on  fitness 
to  enter  and  profit  by  the  same,  ascertained  by  open  competitive 
examination. 

8,  A  Retiring  Fund,  for  teachers  of  public  schools,  made  up  of  an 
annual  allcAvance  by  the  State,  and  an  equal  payment  by  those  who 
register  to  secure  its  benefits,  conditioned  on  prolonged  service  in 
the  business  of  teaching. 

9,  An  obligation  on  parents  and  guardians  not  to  allow  children 
to  grow  up  in  barbarism,  ignorance  and  vagrancy ;  and  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise,  or  of  any  public  office,  conditioned  on  the 
ability  of  the  applicant  to  read  understandingly  the  Constitution  and 
the  laws,  and  forfeited  by  any  parent  or  guardian  of  children  who 
neglects  to  secure  the  formal  instruction  of  such  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14  years,  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year,  or  to  pay 
for  their  maintenance,  if  sent  to  a  prison  or  reformatory,  while  minors. 

• 

4.  LegislaUan  respecting  Systems  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  from  abroad  respecting  the  legal  organiza- 
tion of  our  public  schools,  and  from  States  in  our  own  country 
engaged  in  framing  new  laws  or  revising  old  ones  on  the  subject,  a 
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collection  of  the  school  codes  of  the  several  States  has  been  pre- 
pared, embracing  the  earliest  law  of  each  State,  and  a  brief  notice 
of  all  subseq^uent  modifications,  and  the  last  revision.  This  docn- 
ment,  so  far  as  relates  to  its  historical  portion,  was  prepared  without 
any  expense  to  the  Department  and  mainly  before  its  establishment, 
but  wilJ  be  placed  at  its  disposal  in  case  the  publication  of  it  is  de- 
sired and  authorized  by  Congress. 

6.  European  Systems  of  Public  Instruction. 

Although  not  to  serve  as  models  or  guides,  as  a  whole,  for  our 
country,  yet  advantage  may  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
manner  in  which  attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  problem  of 
public  instruction  in  other  countries.  In  some  features — the  extent 
to  which  teaching  is  regarded  as  an  art,  whose  methods  are  to  be 
studied  and  practiced,  the  legal  recognition  of  the  professional  char- 
acter and  public  services  of  the  teacher,  the  importance  attached  to 
frequent,  intelligent,  and  independent  inspection,  the  enforcement 
of  parental  obligation  in  the  matter  of  the  regular  attendance  of 
children  at  school,  the  extension  of  opportunities  of  thorough  gen- 
eral culture  by  public  institutions  of  secondary  and  superior  educa- 
tion— we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  several  of  the 
European  States.  From  most  of  these  States  the  Commissioner  is 
in  possession  of  the  fullest  and  latest  information,  gathered  during  a 
series  of  years ;  and  for  all,  the  material  can  readily  be  completed 
to  the  present  time,  if  its  publication  is  authorized  and  provided  for. 
In  connection  with  a  series  of  articles  on  the  relations  of  the  State 
to  Education,  an  account  of  the  school  system  of  the  little  republic 
of  Zurich  was  published  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  and  in  Official 
Circular,  No.  VII,  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  this  question  of 
the  authority  and  duty  of  the  State  in  popular  education,  has  been 
met  by  leading  statesmen  and  educators  in  different  countries,  as 
well  as  practically  solved  by  a  republican  government  of  the  old  world. 

6.  FemdU  Education. 
In  no  department  of  American  Education  has  greater  advance- 
ment been  made  within  a  quarter  of  a  century,  or  is  there  now 
greater  activity,  than  in  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women ; 
and  to  the  discussion  of  the  problems  yet  unsolved  in  many  States 
and  cities,  and  yet  undetermined  in  the  minds  of  many  parents,  of 
the  coeducation  of  the  sexes  in  public  or  private  schools  of  every 
grade,  and  the  limitations  and  modifications  of  courses  of  instruction 
required  by  the  peculiarities  of  constitution  and  occupation  of  women, 
the  Commissioner  proposes  to  bring  the  experience  of  systems,  in- 
stitutions, and  individuals  in  different  States  and  countries.    Sources 
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of  infonnation  on  the  subject  now  in  the  Department,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  one  leading  institution,  are  given  in  Circular,  No.  VIII. 

7.  Academic  or  Secondary  Education. 
On  the  important  subject  of  institutions  for  Secondary  Education 
— including  Public  High  Schools  and  Academies  for  either  or  both 
sexes — although  the  means  for  exhibiting  their  present  condition  in 
every  State  are  not  suflBciently  collected,  yet  to  aid  in  the  further 
collection  of  materials  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the  Com- 
missioner has  already  published  a  general  view  of  the  system  as  it 
exists  in  New  England,  (Circular  IX,)  as  well  as  a  full  account  of  the 
system  of  several  of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe,  one  of  which 
(Prussia)  is  printed  in  OflBcial  Circular,  No.  X. 

8.  School  Houses. 

Having  received  numerous  inquiries  in  personal  calls  and  in  cor- 
respondence, respecting  school-houses,  and  having  given  for  many 
years  his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  being  also  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  plans,  and  receiving  valuable  accessions  to  his  collec- 
tion of  designs,  the  Commissioner,  as  an  expeditious  and  economical 
mode  of  answering  these  inquiries,  has  commenced  the  preparation 
of  a  document,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  ready  for  the  press,  con- 
taining plans  of  buildings  recently  erected  for  graded  schools.  A 
selection  from  these  will  be  found  in  the  oflBcial  Circular,  No.  XL 

9.  Professicmal  Training  and  Improvement  of  Ttadiers. 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  constitutional  provisions,  legislative  en- 
actments, nor  the  existence  of  the  most  perfect  school-houses,  will 
secure  the  right  education  of  the  children  of  the  nation,  without  a 
body  of  teachers  devoted  to  the  work  of  public  instruction,  possess- 
ing in  a  sufficient  degree,  the  requisite  qualifications  of  character, 
att^iinments,  and  skill.  To  help  teachers  in  their  work,  and  to  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  improvement  of  special  institutions  for  this 
object,  as  well  as  to  advance  in  every  possible  way,  the  public  appre- 
ciation of  their  services,  a  document  has  been  prepared  showing  what 
has  been  done,  or  is  now  doing  in  the  different  States  in  this  direction 
— portions  of  which  will  be  found  in  Official  Circular,  No.  XII. 

BECOmiEKDATIONS. 

In  closing  this  statement  of  the  preliminary  operations  of  this 
[Department,  the  Commissioner  avails  himself  of  the  provisions  of 
tiie  law  requiring  this  Report  to  be  made,  to  recommend 

1.  The  continued  prosecution  of  the  investigations  already  begun 
to  their  earliest  practicable  conclusion ;  and  to  this  end,  that  au- 
thority to  employ  temporarily  the  assistance  of  persons  specially 
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qualified,  be  granted,  and  that  Bome  appropriation  for  the  expense 
of  such  personal  Yisita  as  maj  be  deemed  needful  to  complete  and 
verify  the  work  in  hand,  be  made. 

2.  That  authority  be  given  to  publish,  with  such  limitations  as  to 
expense  and  copies  as  Congress  may  impose,  such  documents  as 
may  be  called  for  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  public  schools  in 
States  where  they  do  not  now  exist,  and  to  visit  such  States  by  him- 
self, or  others  whom  he  may  specially  commission,  and  6uch  educa- 
tional conventions  in  other  States,  as  he  may  think  will  subserve 
the  purpose  for  which  the  Department  is  established. 

3.  With  the  strongest  desire  to  keep  the  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  its  efficiency,  the 
Commissioner  feels  compelled,  in  consideration  of  the  increasing  cor- 
respondence, the  regular  publication  of  the  Monthly  Circular,  the 
prompt  dispatch  of  documents,  the  proper  collating  and  editing  of 
the  information  and  returns  received,  the  use  of  the  books  and  doc- 
uments in  the  library,  to  ask  for  authority  to  employ  one  additional 
clerk  of  each  class  now  allowed.  The  want  of  such  help  has  delayed 
the  preparation  of  the  special  reports  required  to  be  made,  and 
thrown  on  the  Commissioner,  in  addition  to  correspondence  and 
studies  which  he  cannot  delegate,  an  amount  of  clerical  work  inconsist- 
ent with  his  highest  usefulness,  besides  seriously  impairing  his  health. 

4.  Thus  far,  the  entire  expense  of  obtaining  information  from 
abroad  ;  all  additions  to  the  library  of  books  and  pamphlets,  except 
the  official  documents  of  State  and  City  Superintendents ;  all  en- 
graving of  designs  and  plans  for  school  structures ;  a  large  item  in 
obtaining  the  educational  statistics  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
making  the  same  ready  for  Congress ;  all  the  printing,  and  much  of 
the  editorial  work  on  the  Monthly  Circulars,  except  Numbers  III, 
IV,  and  V,  besides  no  inconsiderable  sums  for  the  necessary  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Department,  has  been  bome  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  for  only  a  portion  of  which,  an  af>propriation  was  asked 
in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary. of  the  Treasury  submitting  an  estimate 
of  expenses  for  the  current  year.  Whatever  action  Congress  may 
deem  just  in  reference  to  the  past,  the  Commissioner  would  respect- 
fully ask,  that  in  any  future  appropriation  some  allowance  be  made 
for  the  class  of  expenses  above  named,  including  a  messenger  and 
the  necessary  care  of  the  rooms,  which,  not  being  specified  in  the 
appropriation  for  1867,  have  been  disallowed  in  the  settlement  of 
the  accounts  of  this  Department. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner  of  Education. 
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Appended  to  a  few  copies  of  thia  Report,  and  not  to  the  entire 
edition,  are  the  Official  Circulars  referred  to,  together  with  a  portion 
of  the  accompanying  matter  which  was  distributed  with  each,  in 
some  cases  as  specimens  of  the  information  desired  in  the  Circular; 
and  in  others,  to  enforce  the  importance  of  the  subject  on  which  dis- 
cnasion  was  invited ;  and  in  their  present  form,  to  embody  a  portion 
of  the  returns  received. 
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Museums  of  Natural  History 891 

Schools,  Academies,  and  GaHeries  of  Ait, 899 

Public  Grounds  and  other  Means  of  Popalar  Recreation, 833 

Educational  Tracts, 4...  891 

apieaun.    Education,  Ue6ned  by  Eminent  Anlhoiities 833 
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Aeademv,  meaning  ot,  414. 
Academic  education,  zzxl,  403. 

Cfarcular  respecting,  401. 

Htotorical  development,  409. 

Endowments,  411. 

Mfljmchaietts  policy,  414. 

Inereaae  of,  420. 

Relation  to  ooUegei,  428. 

Monnmentii  of  private  liberality,  429. 
Adami,  J.,  education  clause  In  Maw.  Gonitlta- 
tion,8e. 

State  and  edncaticm,  320. 
Adams,  J.  Q.,  State  and  edoeatlon,  320. 
Addison,  Joseph,  education  defined,  838. 
Adolescence,  education  for,  427. 
Agriculture,  schools  and  colleges  of,  1S9. 

Circular  respecting,  129. 

Jefferson  as  to  pn^ess^rshlp  In  1795, 4fi. 

Historical  data,  233,  249,  2S2. 

Congreaiiional  land  grants  in  aid  of,  78, 133. 

State  legislation  and  action,  13S. 

California,  135.  297. 

Connecticut,  141,  217. 

Delaware,  1^ 

BUnois,  145.  303. 

Iowa,  154, 382L 

Kansas,  161, 301. 

Kentucky.  164, 291. 

Maine.  1&,  299. 

Maryland,  173, 273. 

Maaachnsetts,  173,  249. 

Michigan,  179,267. 

Minnesota,  183. 

New  Hampshire,  185, 977. 

New  Jersey,  187, 287. 

Now  York,  189, 8S3L 

Ohio,  194. 

Pennsylvania,  197,359. 

Kbode  Island,  199, 300. 

Vermont,  201, 279. 

West  Virginia,  207,283. 

Wisconsin,  211, 283, 
^li^i^yna.  77  107. 

Con«titution  of  1819 ;  of  1865, 108 ;  of  1867,135. 
Albany,  Normal  School  at,  703. 
Altenstein,  ministry  of  public  instruction,  441. 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Science,  87. 
American  Journal  of  Education,  9. 

Classified  index  of  subjects,  17. 
Amherst,  Agricultural  College,  349. 

Donation  to  Agricultural  College,  349. 
Andover,  Phillips'  Academy,  403. 
Andrew,  Gov.,  on  Agricultural  College,  33S. 
Ann  Arbor,  Union  School  at,  589. 
Aannal  Bepon  of  Commissioner  of  Edaea- 
tioo,lx. 


ArehiteotoriB,  sehooli  of,  944. 378. 
Aretin,  education  of  girls,  37i3. 
Arkansas,  State  of,  77, 110. 

Constitution  of  1836,  llOf  of  1803,191 
Arnold,  collection  of  birds  hi  1774,  86. 
Aristotle,  education  of  c^ls,  383. 

State  and  education,  331. 
Art,  schools  and  museums  of,  832. 
Ascham,  R.,  education  defined,  834. 

State  and  education,  334. 
Attendance  at  school,  compulsory,  338. 

Bacon,  Frands,  custom  and  education,  834. 
Barbarism,  the  danger  of  a  new  country,  406. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  plan  of  school-houses,  633. 
Barnard,  Henry,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Si. 

Plan  of  Journal  of  Education,  9. 

Central  Agency,  9. 

Teachers'  Institute  in  Wisconsin,  755. 
Barnard,  D.  D.,  government  and  education,  333> 
Baur,  education  of  girls,  380. 
Benefactors  of  education,  zzi. 

Bussey,  335. 

Chandler,  378 ;  Cornell,  354. 

Dorfee,  351. 

Farnum,  738. 

Gray,  334. 

Hopkins,  407;  Harvard,  406L 

Irwin,  360. 

Lawrence,  334 ;  Iiowell,  834. 

McNeely,  796. 

Phillips,  334,433. 

Sheffield,  23,  217. 

Thompson,  834 ;  Thayer,  378. 

Van  Rensselaer,  353. 
Benefactions  by  towns  and  eoontlM. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  349. 

Champaign,  HL,  307. 

Centre  county.  Pa.,  860. 

Dane  county,  Mich.,  813. 

Oswego,  BC6. 
Bemhard's  Study  Plan  for  Grnmarfum,  4S3, 
Bibliography,  agricultural  schools,  83L 
Biography  of  Teaching,  38. 
Blind,  schools  for,  34. 
Board  of  Education,  318. 
Boarding  arrangements,  737. 
Bolingbroke,  genius  and  learning,  834. 
Boston  Latin  School,  431, 518. 
Botanic  gardens  and  agrtenltnre,  934. 
Boutwell,  George  8.,  701. 
Bowman,  J.  B.,and  Kentucky  Unlverilty,  891. 
Bowdoin  Grammar  School-house,  586. 
Brandenburg,  province  of,  459. 
Bridgewater,  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School.  669. 
Brooks,  Charles,  and  Normal  Schools.  664. 
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Broagham,  Lord,  56, 333, 33R. 
Brown,  Thomas,  the  proces*  of  edneatloB,  645. 
BrowD  Univeraity  and  Agricultural  College,  199. 
Brown's  hot  water  Aimace,  541. 
Brownson,  O.  A.,  edncation  defined.  644. 
Bullock,  Gk)v.,  addretis  on  Normal  Schools,  671. 
Burlington  (Vt)  State  University  and  Agricul- 
tural College,  279. 
Burgher  School  of  first  grade,  517. 
Bushnell,  Horace,  taxation  for  schools,  330. 
Burke,  Edmund,  education  defined,  837. 

Cabinet  and  Library  of  Department,  xxill. 
California,  119. 

ConstituUon  of  1649, 119. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  125. 

Agricultural,  Mining,  and  Mechaoieal  Arts 
College,  297. 

State  Normal  School.  769. 
Carlyle,  T.,  priaapU  and  result  of  culture,  845. 
Carter,  J.  G.,  and  Normal  Schools,  661. 
CaAtine  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  778. 
Cellarlus,  and  a  teacher's  seminary  at  Halle,  484. 
Central  Agency  of  Education  in  1842  and  1854. 
Channing,  W.  £.,  true  end  of  education,  847. 
Chandler,  A..  278. 

Scientific  Depart  of  Dartmouth  College,  878. 
Chapman  school-house,  model  size,  548. 
Charitable  institutions,  zx. 
Charleston,  (S.  C.) State  Normal  School,  787. 
Cheever,  Ezekiel,  518.         < 
Chemistry,  school  of,  223. 
Chicago,  plans  of  school-houseB,  577. 

Wells  school,  57a 

Cottage  Grove,  581. 

City  University,  562. 
Chinese  maxims,  influence  of  education,  33L 
Cicero,  genius  and  discipline,  844. 

Pursuit  of  knowledge,  330. 
Cincinnati  school-houites.  5S3. 
City  candidates  for  college,  421. 
City  grammar  school-bouse,  size  of,  543L 
City  training  schools,  H08, 809, 812. 
Citizenship  and  education,  216, 324. 
Circulars  of  Commissioner,  63, 81, 129,  311,  369, 
401,  519.  657,  821,  822,  823. 

Monthly,  zxlii;  contents,  (1-12,)  zxxliL 

Special  as  to  act  establishing  department,  5. 

Month Iv  tircular,  2. 

Plan  of  publication,  5. 
Civil  engineering,  225. 
Classes  In  Prussian  gymnadums,  493. 
Class  professors  in  Germany,  409. 
Classification  of  society  and  education,  SSK, 
Clinton,  DeWitt,  State  and  education,  321. 
Cochran,  D.  H.,  and  N.  Y.  Normal  School,  711. 
Co-education  of  the  sexes,  385. 

Advantages  of,  288. 

Disadvantages  considered,  392. 

Experience  of  the  Friends'  Schools,  397. 
Columbia,  District  of,  zxviL 
College  defined,  xvlL 
Commissioner  of  Education,  appointed,  yilL 

Duties,  z. 

Plan  of  operations  in  1867,  xlL 

General  circular,  ziiL 

Plan  of  publication,  zziil.  5. 

Reports,  annual  and  spedal,  zzr. 

Work  done  in  1667-'68,  zzvL 

Ezpenses  of,  zzzlL 

Circular  respecting  land  grants,  63. 

Circular,  constitutional  provision,  80. 

Circular,  schools  of  science,  129. 

Circular,  national  education,  31 L 

Circular,  female  education,  369. 

Circular,  academies,  401. 

Clroolar,  seoondary  edncatloii,  433. 


CtrcuTar,  ichool-honses,  519. 

Circular,  Normal  Schools,  651. 

Circular,  museums  of  natural  history,  821« 

Chrcular,  academies  of  art,  822. 

Circular,  public  grounds,  835. 

Circular,  educational  tracts,  833. 
Common  schools  should  be  good,  317. 

Baals  of  all  public  education,  319. 

Sources  of  all  public  prosperity,  322. 

Cheap  as  well  as  good,  326. 

True  Idea  of,  316. 
Competitive  examination,  zxi. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  S3,  323. 

Zurich  law,  338. 
Connecticut,  early  educational  history,  88, 1 

Statistical  data,  77. 

Code  of  1650,  32& 

Constitution  of  1818,  89. 

School  ftamd,  89. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  141. 

College  of  agriculture,  317. 
Conrector  in  derman  gymnasiums,  470. 
Constitutional  provision  respecting  education, 
zxix,  81, 125. 

General  principles  of,  zzix,  128. 
Cornell  University,  188,  253. 

Legislation  respecting,  188. 
(Cornell,  Ezra,  254. 

Conant,  M.,  and  Normal  Schools,  689. 
Correspondence  of  department,  xxil. 
Cottage  Grove  school-house,  Chicago,  581. 
Cousin's  tribute  to  Prusdan  schools,  444. 
Courses  of  study,  elementary  school,  335. 

Agricultural  colleges,  223,  250,  355, 361,  809^ 
287.  291,  303. 

Gymnasiums.  357,  495u 

Normal  schools,  %4. 

Technological  schools,  223, 5239. 

Real-schools,  502. 

Mining  schools,  324,  263. 
Cox,  W.,  circle  of  biunaa  knowledge,  839. 

Dane  county,  (Wis.,)  donation  of,  313. 
Dane,  Nathan,  report  on  academies,  416. 
Davenport  (Iowa)  City  Training  School,  613L 
Davenport,  John,  400. 

Services  to  classical  learning,  400. 
Dartmouth  College,  185, 279. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  185. 
Daughters,  education  of,  371. 
Deaf-mute  education,  34. 
Degrees  and  diplomas,  academic,  948. 

Bachelor  of  agriculture,  966. 

Bachelor  of  arts,  246. 

Bachelor  of  sdenoe,  966,  273. 

Bachelor  of  philosophy,  223. 

Doctor  of  philosophy,  236. 

Military  and  mining  engineering,  906w 

Master  of  scienco,  273,  3461 
Delaware,  77, 94. 

Constitution  of  1831.  94. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  141. 

College,  141. 
Denominational  schools.  34. 
Department  of  Education,  Iz,  S. 
Dickinson,  J.  W.,  philosophy  of  teaching,  68S> 
Directors  of  Prussian  gymnasituns,  464. 
Dioter,  official  duty  to  education,  61. 
District  of  C'^lnmbla,  zzvlL 
District  school  system,  original  object  oC  41& 
Doane,  George,  address  by.  313. 
Domestic  traJning  of  girls,  374. 
Drawing,  teachers  of  m  Prussia,  483. 
Dnmmer  School  at  Byfleld,  Mass.,  410. 
Duty  of  State  to  education,  313. 
Dwlig[ht,  Edmund,  693. 
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Eaton,  Nathaniel  404. 
£dxnboro'  (Penn.)  Normal  School  at,  ISX 
Edinbariph  High  School,  403. 
Edaeatioa,  defined,  833. 

General  prlndplei,  18. 

HUtoTj  of.  18. 

Indiyidnal  views  on,  19. 

Special  Bjstemfl,  19. 

Common  and  universal,  316, 325. 

Pernonal  and  pnblic,  323, 

State  interest  in.  313, 323. 

Compolsory,  333. 
Ehrenberg  and  female  education,  381. 
Eiehbom's  administration  of  8ch.oohi,  444. 
EUer,  O..  446. 
Elementary  schools,  defined,  zv. 

Legialatton  respecting,  xxlx. 

Zurich  system,  342. 
Emerson,  Q.  B.,  lesson  of  the  honr,  603. 

Normal  School  advocate,  665. 
Emporia  (Kansas)  Normal  School,  771. 
Engineering,  civil,  28a 

Mechanical  mining,  241, 242, 263. 
Epictetas,  the  chief  dntj  of  a  city,  331. 
Erasmus,  not  how  much,  but  how  well  to  know, 

844. 
European  system  of  education,  zxx. 
Evansville,  Ind.,  city  training  school,  816. 
Everett,  E,  329. 

Duty  of  education,  59. 

Female  edacation,  3B4. 

School-house,  536. 

Normal  School,  564. 
Examinations  of  teachers  in  Prussia,  475. 

Exomen  pro  loco,  476. 

Examen  pro  facultate  docendl,  477, 48L 

Examen  per  ascensione,  477. 

Curriculum  vitae,478. 

Conditional,  481. 

Trial  year,  489. 
Experimental  farm  and  agricultural  colleges. 

Connecticut,  21& 

Iowa,lSS. 

Illinois,  308. 

Massachusetts,  259. 

Pennsylvania,  265. 

New  York.  238. 

Michigan.  272. 
Extremes  of  society  in  public  schools,  545. 

Pactorv  children,  342. 

FairchUd,  J.  H.,  co-education  of  the  sexes,  385. 
Farmers*  high  sehool  of  PennsylvaDia,  239. 
Farmington  (Maine)  State  Normal  School,  777. 
Famnm  preparatory  Normal  School,  738. 
Fellenberg,  education  defined,  873. 
Female  principalship  of  Normal  School,  672. 

Governor  Washburn's  address,  673. 

Traebers,  672, 679. 
Female  education,  xxx,  369. 

Circular  respecting,  371. 

Sog^restiona,  371. 
Final  examinations  in  Pmsda,  479. 
Florida,  112. 

ConsUtntion  of  1839,  112;  of  1865,  112;  of 
1868  127. 
Fort  Wayne  City  training  school,  815. 
Foundation  schools,  404. 
France,  stat'sties  of  schools,  61. 
Pramlngbam  State  Normal  School,  659. 
Franklin  school-house,  (Washington,)  640. 
Friiser.  J.,  on  training  schools  of  England,  795. 
Frederic  I,  and  schools,  436. 
Frederic  II,  436. 
Frederie  William  ID,  43& 
Free  academies,  411. 
FfMy  meaning  of  as  applied  to  Bcfaool*,  41& 


Free  school,  constitutional  provision. 
Alabama,  125;  Arkansas,  126;  Florida,  128; 
Georgia,  128;  Louihiann,  128 ;  North  Caro- 
lina, 128;  South  CaroUna,  128;  Virginia, 
128. 

Gallaudet,  T.  H.,  and  Normal  Schools,  664. 
•Garfield,  James  A.,  on  national  education,  49. 
Ckdike,  473, 487. 
Georgia,  77, 99. 

Constitution  of  1798,  99 ;  of  1868, 128. 
Oilman,  D.  C,  on  school-houses,  559. 
Girls,  schools  for,  35, 371, 383. 
Goethe,  education  of  girls,  381. 
Government  and  education,  314. 

Punishment  and  prevention,  315. 

Taxation  for  schools,  323. 
Graded  schools,  school-houses  for,  517. 
Grammar  schools  of  New  England,  404. 
Gffek  in  Prussian  gymnasium,  497. 
Gymnasium,  357. 

Zurich,  357. 

Prussia,  433. 
Gymnastics,  branch  of  instruction  in  Pruisla) 
500. 

Teachers  of,  in  Prussia,  283. 
Gnizot  on  Normal  Schools,  800. 

State  and  education,  336. 

Hall,  S.  R.,  and  Normal  Schools,  602. 
Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  end  of  liberal  study,  845. 
Hammond,  C,  403. 

Academies  of  New  England,  403. 
Harris,  James,  nature  of  instruction,  838. 
Hart,  John  S.,  and  Normal  Schools,  732. 
Heating  apparatus,  551. 
Hecker,  J.  Julius,  and  real  schools,  50L 
Henry,  Patriclt,  94. 

Hickson,  E.  U.,  kind  of  education  needed,  336^ 
High  schools,  relative  position,  420. 

Impossible  in  countrv  towns,  421. 

Compared  with  academies,  421. 
History,  teachers  of,  trained  in  Prussia,  486. 
Hoar,  president  of  Harvard  College,  233. 

Suggestions  as  to  garden  and  workshop  in 

1672,233. 
Hobbs,  R.,  knowledge  and  experience,  83& 
Hollingsworth  school-house,  605. 
Hooker,  R.,  nature  of  law,  835.  • 

Home  education,  35. 

Not  possible  for  all  children,  435. 

Not  fisvorable  for  some  purposes,  436L 
Hopkins,  Edward,  407. 

Services  to  classical  learning,  407. 

Grammar  school  at  New  Haven,  407. 

Grammar  school  at  Hartford,  406. 

Hadley  foundation,  406. 
Horace,  the  mind  a  growth,  844. 
Homblower,  Chief  Justice,  315. 

State  of  education,  315. 
Hughes  high  school,  Cincinnati,  593. 
Hulburd.  C.  T.,  and  Normal  Schools,  70& 
Humboldt,  WilUam  Von,  440. 
Hyattsville  CMd.)  State  Agricultural  College, 
272. 

Idiots,  schools  for,  34. 
niinois,  77, 107. 

Constitution,  107. 

Agricultural  land  grant.  78, 145i. 

Industrial  University,  145, 30& 

Normal  University,  745. 
Incorporated  academies,  417. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  dty  training  sjhool,  81& 
Indiana,  77, 104. 

Constitution  of  1816,  105;  of  1851, 105. 

Agrieultoml  land  grants,  152. 
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State  Normal  School,  TBI. 

City  trainiug  school,  815. 
Indnstrial  edncation  and  whools,  146, 305. 

Hbtorical  data,  233,  SSS,  SOSl 
Indastrtal  Unlvernity  of  Illinois,  146^  305. 
Information  sought,  xUL 

How  obtidned,  zxii. 

Bow  disseminated,  zzfiL 
Institutes,  teachers',  TSSb 

Wisconsfai,755. 

Ohio,  803. 
Iowa,  77, 115. 

Constitatlon  of  1846, 115 ;  of  1857, 116.       * 

Agricoltaral  land  grant,  154. 

State  Agricoltaral  College,  154, 282. 

State  Normal  School,  725. 

City  traming  school,  814. 

Jnniton  of  Prasslan  gymnasinms,  473. 
Jay,  John,  Sta*e  and  education,  321 
Jefferson,  T.,  ordinance  of  1784,  66, 389. 

School  bUl  for  Virgiula,  95. 

Letter  to  Washington,  45. 

Letter  to  J.  G.  Cab<'U,  96. 

Professorriilp  of  agriculture,  49L 

Inaugural,  329. 

State  and  education,  320. 
Jerome,  St,  371. 

Letter  on  female  education,  372. 
Johnson  (Vt)  State  Normal  School,  790. 

Kant,  ofBce  of  education,  843. 
Kansas,  77,  121. 

Educational  land  grants,  78. 

ConsUtutlon  of  1859,  121. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  161. 

State  Collffge  of  Agriculture,  16^  301. 

Normal  School,  771. 
Kent,  James,  on  parental  duty,  843. 
Kentucky,  77,  lOO. 

Constitution  of  1850,  100. 

Agricultural  land  grant,  161 

Univemity.  164,291. 

Agricultural  College,  292. 
Knowledge,  the  rightof  man  to,  313. 

Universal  duty,  313. 

Universal  intereet,  313. 
Knssnacht,  Normal  School  at,  361. 
Kutstown  (Pa.)  Normal  School  at,  754. 

Land  policy  of  United  States,  xzyi,  41, 73. 
Circular,  63. 

Lalor.  John,  meaning  of  education,  840. 

Lansing,  State  Agricultural  College  at,  267. 

Latin,  composition,  405, 496. 
Study  of  Latin  in  German  gymnasiums,  496L 

Law,  knowledge  and  obedience  to,  835. 

Lebanon,  Ohio,  State  Normal  School,  796. 

Lee,  Richard  Bland,  tribute  to  New  England,94. 

Legislators,  responsibility  for  national  educa- 
tion, 51. 

Legislation,  respecting  schools.  Till. 

Leicester  Academy,  416. 

Lexington  (Ky.)  State  University,  164, 291. 

Lewis,  Samuel,  and  Normal  Schools,  793, 805. 

Lindsley,  Philip,  and  teachers'  seminariei),  789. 

Locke,  definition  of  education,  836. 

Lorinser,  on  health  in  gymnasiums^  494. 

Louisiana,  77, 1U2. 
Constitution  of  1645,  103;  of  18S2,  103;  of 

1864.  104;  of  1868,  128. 
State  and  City  Normal  School,  809. 

Louisville,  plan  of  school-house,  569. 

Lycurgu%  the  state,  and  education,  331. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  State  and  education,  834. 

Madison,  J.,  on  national  university,  4L 
State  ODd  edneatton,  380. 


ICalne,  77,  91. 

Constitution  of  1820,  9L 

Agricultural  land  grant,  168. 

State  College  of  Agriculture,  299. 

Normal  School  system,  795. 
Manchester  (Iowa)  City  training  school,  814. 
Manhattan  (Kansas)  Agricultural  College,  30L 
Mann,  Horace,  cited,  51. 

Education  defined,  848. 

Normal  School  Advocate,  664,  608, 801. 

Address  at  Bridgewater,  693. 
Mansfield  (Pa.)  Normal  School,  753. 
Manual  labor  in  agricultural  collegea. 

Compulsory,  271,  275,  295,  309. 

Optional,  25»,  261. 
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PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  AND  IN  LARGE 

CITIES— AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN. 


DiPABTHINT  OF  THB  TUTIBIOIt,  OfFICI  OF  EdUCATIOIT, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  January  19, 1870. 
To  the  Eon.  Speaker  of  the  Bouee  of  RipreeenUiUvee : 

Sib— In  parsiuuioe  of  a  reaolotion  of  the  Hocwe  of  RepreseatatiTes,  dated  JaniH 
ary  17|  1870,  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  commanicate  ''such  information  re- 
specting the  existing  system  and  institutions  of  education  io  the  District  of  Colnm- 
bia''  as  I  hare  collected,  under  a  resolution  of  Congress  passed  March  30,  1867, 
together  with  suggestions,  which,  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  other  citleSt 
might  make  the  system  more  effective,  and  worthy  of  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

This  information  and  these  suggestions  are  contained  in  the  following  docu- 
ments, which,  with  exception  of  a  few  pages,  are  ready  for  pii[blica.tion,  and  would 
have  been  printed  mii^h  sooner,  under  a  vote  of  the  Senate  dated  July,  1868,  but 
for  causes  which  the  Commissioner  could  not  control.  These  documents  embrace-^ 

I.  The  results  of  a  census  of  the  population  of  the  District,  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  with  the  co-operation  of  the  municipal  authorities  of  the 
District,  under  the  direct  agency  of  an  experienced  statistician,  Dr.  Franklin  Hough, 
of  New  York,  assisted  by  the  superintendent  and  force  of  the  Metropolitan  Police. 

The  general  results  of  this  inquiry,  as  soon  as  reached,  were  communicated  to 
the  public  and  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  District,  and  have  been  made  the 
basis  of  the  distribution  of  fbnds  by  the  school  authorities.  But  the  document 
will  .be  found  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  as  to  the  number,  ages 
by  single  years,  distribution  and  nationality  of  the  juTenile  population,  witb  the 
occupation,  peculiar  condition,  and  resources  of  the  people,  and  the  general 
results  of  the  system  and  means  of  education  in  actual  operation  in  the  District. 

II.  The  results,  in  part,  of  an  inquiry  into  the  action  of  the  national  GoTcrn- 
ment  and  the  special  ordinance  aod  regulations  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  and  the  action  of  the  school  authorities  in  these  cities  and  the  county 
in  reference  to  public  schools  and  education  generally  in  the  District.  This 
inquiry  was  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  in  regard  not  only  to  the  number,  build- 
ings and  material  equipment,  attendance  and  teaching  force,  but  also  as  to  the 
Mibjects  and  aids  of  instruction,  not  only  of  the  public  schools,  so  designated,  but 
of  every  institution  of  learning  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  under 
any  form  of  legal  organization,  or  which  had  received  pecuniary  aid  to  any  extent 
from  Congress  or  from  the  municipal  authorities  of  the  District. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  original  inquii7«  although  minnto  and  latisfiu^or/ 
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a3  to  the  principal  features  of  the  existing  system  of  public  schools,  has  necessi- 
tated another  and  a  more  searching  investigation  into  the  historical  development 
cf  education  generally,  the  results  of  which,  so  far  as  ready  for  pubUcatioUi  will 
be  found  in  the  Appendix,  (B,  C,  D.)  A  portion  (B)  is  not  yet  coniplete,  nor 
tDe  results,  so  far  as  ascertained,  made  ready  for  publication ;  and  as  it  is  the 
basis  of  the  specific  recommendations  which  the  Commissioner  will  submit  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  it  will  be  completed  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  portion  (E)  already  prepared  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Goodwin,  which  giyes  the 
history  of  the  schools  of  the  colored  population  prior  and  subsequent  to  their 
national  emancipation,  is  so  complete  a  vindication  of  their  willingness  to  be 
taught  and  ability  to  profit  by  the  best  and  highest  instruction,  that  I  would 
respectfully  ask  for  this  document,  together  with  another  folio'd  with  it,  (D,) 
which  gives  the  legal  status  of  the  colored  population,  as  to  schools  and  education 
in  the  several  States,  the  printing  of  an  extra  number  of  copies  to  meet  the  appli- 
cation for  the  same  already  made  in  consequence  of  the  interest  awakened  in  the 
progress  of  the  investigation. 

III.  To  judge  of  the  '^  relative  eiBciency  of  the  systems  of  public  schools  now 
in  operation  in  the  District,"  according  to  the  direction  of  the  original  resolution 
on  which  the  information  was  collected,  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  o]:gaq- 
ization  and  actual  operation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  largest  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  a  few  of  the  national  capitals  of  Europe— the  results  of 
which  are  given  in  the  report  and  documents  herewith  communicated,  (F,  O,  H, 
I.)    They  will  be  found,  on  examination,  to  embrace— 

1.  An  outline  of  the  system,  and  a  summary  of  the  statistics  of  public  schoolf 
in  the  capitals  and  principal  cities  of  the  several  States,  where  a  system  of  public 
schools  exists. 

2.  A  Digest  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  adopted  by  the  highest  school  authori- 
ties in  forty -nine  (49)  cities  on  every  important  feature  of  school  administration. 

3.  Tables  exhibiting  the  principal  items  of  school  expenditures,  and  cost  per 
pupil,  in  public  schools,  in  sixty  (60)  of  the  largest  eities,  with  the  aggregate  of 
taxiible  property,  and  the  amount  and  rate  of  taxation  in  the  same,  for  schools 
and  other  purposes. 

4.  Salaries  paid  to  superintendents,  inspectors,  and  teachers  (male  and  female) 
of  public  schools. 

5.  Plans,  dimensions  and  cost  of  public  school  houses  recently  erected  in  ci ties — 
supplementary  to  the  Special  Report  on  School  Architecture,  Part  II,  submitted 
in  1868. 

6.  Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction,  in  detail,  In  the  public  schools  of  Bosu 
ton,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  kc, 

7.  Outline  of  the  system  and  statistics  of  the  public  schools  of  Berlin,  Dresden, 
and  Vienna,  with  notes  on  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  and  tables 
and  notes  exhibiting  the  number  and  grades  of  institutions  of  public  instruction 
in  other  European  cities. 

This  document,  as  originally  projected.  Is  incomplete ;  but  much  of  the  infbr- 
mation  which  belongs  to  a  survey  of  European  city  schools  will  be  found  in  the 
Special  Report,  which  the  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  submit,  on  **  Scientific  and 
Ihduttrial  Edveation  /  an  account  of  systems,  institutions,  and  courses  of  in- 
struction in  the  principles  of  science,  applied  to  the  arts  of  peace  and  war  in 
diff^ent  countries,"  the  Contents  of  a  portion  of  which  is  herewith  appended. 
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8.  The  German  schools  Id  the  United  States — a  docament  submitted  by  the 
German  Teachers'  Society  of  New  York,  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induce  so 
many  of  the  German  population  to  support  special  schools,  taught  by  *'  teachers 
trained  In  the  methods  of  the  fatherland,''  in  cities,  where  the  public  schools 
offer  a  general  and  gratuitous  instruction  to  the  children  of  parents  of  all 
nationalities. 

The  statements  made  in  this  document  are  eminently  important ;  and  the  claims 
put  forth  in  it,  of  the  superiority  of  the  best  of  these  schools,  founded  on  German 
models  and  taught  by  men  trained  in  the  Normal  Seminaries  of  Germany,  to  our 
best  public  schools,  in  respect  to  infant  training  [kindergarten) ^  the  systematic 
development  of  the  mental  faculties,  scientific  attainments  of  a  directly  useful 
character,  the  universal  practise  of  singing,  drawing  and  gymnastics,  and  the 
higher  physical  hygienic  condition  of  the  pupils,  should  arrest  the  attention  of 
American  teachers  and  school  superintendents.  If  these  claims  are  well  founded, 
these  superior  methods  and  sounder  principles  of  organization  and  arrangement 
should  be  more  generally  and  at  once  introduced  into  our  Normal  Schools,  and 
from  them  become  the  early  possession  of  our  teachers  and  public  schools ;  and 
the  necessity  of  separating  the  children  of  a  common  country  into  schools  distin- 
guished by  the  nationality  of  their  parents,  during  the  most  Impressible  period  of 
their  lives,  should  be  at  once  and  forever  done  away  with. 

So  far  as  the  withdrawal  of  any  portion  of  this  class  of  children  from  our  public 
schools  arises  from  the  absence  of  facilities  for  continuing  or  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  German  language  and  literature,  this  necessity  might  be  obviated  at 
once  by  the  introduction  of  this  language  into  the  course  of  study  in  communities 
where  there  already  exists  a  demand  for  it,  or  where  such  demand  can  be  created. 
This  addition,  rightly  adjusted,  would  not  only  not  exclude  other  branches  now 
taught,  but  might  facilitate  their  acquisition,  as  well  as  be  a  most  Taluable  dis^ 
cipline  and  attainment  in  itself. 

In  this  connection,  my  attention  has  been  called,  in  special  papers,  to  yarfons 
supplementary  agencies  of  instruction  and  recreation  which  our  German  citizens 
have  introduced  among  themselves.  Those  papers,  prepared  by  Prof.  Steffen,  are 
herewith  communicated,  although  it  was  my  purpose  to  include  them  into  a 
special  report  on  public  grounds,  gardens,  lectures,  and  recreations,  as  part  of 
the  supplementary  agencies  of  popular  education  in  our  large  cities. 

9«  The  German  and  French  system  of  secondary  schools,  including  those  of  a 
'scientific  as  well  as  those  of  a  literary  aim. 

To  complete  this  study  of  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  systems  in  actual  opera- 
tion in  the  District,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  older  communities,  where 
the  principles  and  methods  of  education,  the  true  order  of  studies,  the  logical  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties,  and  the  applications  of  science  to  the  advancement  of  the 
national  industries,  have  occupied  the  best  minds  among  teachers  and  statesmen 
for  a  half  century,  I  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  hav- 
ing charge  of  this  subject  to  the  necessity  of  making  special  provision  for  the 
great  department  of  secondary  education,  which  is  entirely  ignored  in  the  public 
educational  system  of  this  District,  and  too  generally  in  the  public  school  systems 
of  this  country,  but  which  constitutes  the  strongest  portion  of  the  best  European 
systems.  This  department,  described  as  it  exists  in  the  PriBsian  system,  in  my 
report  for  1867-68,  will  be  continued  in  considerable  detail  for  other  countries  in 
the  Special  Report  which  the  Commissioner  is  now  preparing  to  submit  on '  'National 
JBdueation  in  different  Countries  ^^  and  the  contents  of  which,  as  far  as  completed, 
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is  berewitb  submitted.  Schools  of  this  gndt,  together  with  institutions  of  sapenor 
instrnction — the  college  and  the  nnirenitj^  has  ncTer  flonrished  in  anj  country 
without  the  aid  of  goTemmental  legislation  and  grants,  or  large  prirate  bene- 
fiictions. 

10.  To  complete  this  smrej  of  the  reTative  efficiency  of  the  systems  of  pnblie 
fnstraction  in  the  District,  there  win  be  giren,  in  the  document  not  yet  oommn- 
nlcated,  a  statement  of  what  has  been  done  here  toward  the  establishment  and  de- 
velopment of  colleges  and  higher  seminaries  of  learning,  aa  well  as  of  the  ampler 
facilities  for  higher  instruction  alTord^  in  the  national  capitals  of  Earope.  If 
the  cherished  purpose  of  Washington,  to  establish  here  "  a  unirersity,  where 
youth  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  might  receire  the  polish  of  erudition 
in  the  arts,  sciences,  and  belles-lettres, '^^  and  for  which  he  made  what  was  thought 
at  the  time  to  be  a  liberal  bequest,  although  nothing  was  realized  from  it,  had 
been  seconded  by  indiyidual  liberality  and  Cong^ressional  grsnts  of  land,  as  has 
been  done  for  many  of  the  States,  there  might  now  be  in  existence  here  an  insti- 
tution which,  without  being  a  college  of  the  American  type,  or  a  unirersity  on 
the  German  plan,  would  hare  riraled  the  great  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
of  Paris,  Berlin,  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Zurich,  sereral  of  the  most  important 
of  which  hare  been  established  within  the  present  century. 

11.  Believing  that  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  national  goTemment,  in  the 
design,  construction,  and  ornamentation  of  public  buildings  in  and  out  of  the 
District ;  in  the  laying  out  and  embellishment  of  public  grounds ;  in  the  com- 
memoration of  eminent  public  service  by  monuments,  painting,  sculpture,  bronzes, 
and  medals,  have  done  much  (and  could  do  more,  by  enlisting  the  study  of  archi- 
tects and  artists  generally  in  their  design,  and  by  employing  only  the  best  talent 
which  has  already  achieved  success,  in  their  execution)  to«educate  the  national 
taste  and  promote  art  instruction,  an  attempt  was  made,  ib  connection  with  a 
general  plan  for  obtaining  information  on  art  education,  to  ascertain  the  amount 
and  results  of  such  expenditures  in  this  District,  which,  so  far  as  the  Capitol  is 
concerned,  is  herewith  (Appendix  D]  communicated. 

12.  To  understand  fully  the  difficulties  and  conditions  under  which  this  District 
was  selected  for  "the  permanent  seat  of  government  for  the  United  States,''  and 
clothed  with  the  power  of  *^  exclusive  legislation''  over  all  its  interests,  a  history 
is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  bodies  which  have  met  to  represent  the 
colonies  in  their  efforts  to  establish  a  common  government,  from  the  first  Congress 
which  assembled  in  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  October,  1765,  to  November  10th, 
1800,  when,  for  the  first  time,  Congress'assembled  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and 
the  President,  in  his  opening  speech,  "  congratulated  the  people  of  the  United 
States"  upon  the  assembling  of  Congress  at  their  "  permanent  seat  of  govern* 
ment;"  and  congratulated  them  and  their  representatives  "on  the  prospect  of  a 
residence  not  to  be  changed."  The  people  residing  here,  in  a  city  laid  out  by  the 
Government  in  reference  to  its  own  prospective  convenience,  and  not  developed 
gradually  from  its  own  resources  and  wants,  naturally  look  for  a  more  beneficens 
legislation  than  would  otherwise  be  required,  and  particularly  in  reference  to  school- 
and  educational  institutions,  which  the  supreme  power  of  every  State  now  recog. 
nizes  it  as  a  duty  to  establish  and  foster,  and  which  the  capital  of  every  civilised 
government  everywhere  has  always  received. 

To  the  suggestion  for  making  the  system  and  the  schools  of  the  District  more 
efficient,  with  which  ray  Special  Report  closes,  I  have  now  nothing  to  add^  and 
they  are  herewith  in  substance  repeated. 
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In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  and  the  accompanjiDg  docnments 
respecting  the  population  and  its  distribnUon ;  the  condition  of  public  schools  of 
every  grade,  and  other  instltntions  and  means  of  education ;  the  fragmentary,  dis- 
sociated, and  to  some  extent  antagonistic  school  organisations  within  the  District ; 
and  the  experience  of  communities  similarly  situated  with  this  as  to  population 
and  resources  in  our  own  and  other  countries,  my  belief  is  that  a  more  efficient 
system  should  be  instituted  by  Congress,  as  the  only  legislatiTe  authority  com- 
petent to  deal  with  this  subject,  for  the  whole  District,  and  that  in  such  a  system 
the  following  features,  or  others  equally  efficient,  should  be  secured. 

I. — ^DISTBXCT  COVTROL. 

Firtt,  The  public  schools  at  present  in  operation  in  any  portion  of  the  District, 
and  all  asylums  for  the  care  and  education  of  children,  and  all  institutions  of 
learning,  science,  and  art  which  owe  their  establishment  or  annual  support  to  the 
legislation  or  appropriation  of  Congress,  or  to  the  arails  of  any  public  tax  or  spe- 
cial endowment,  should  be  placed  under  the  superrision  of  a  DUtriet  Board,  (to 
be  entitled  the  Board  of  Education,  or  the  Controllers  of  Public  Schools  and  Chari- 
ties,) with  power  to  organize  and  administer  such  system  as  may  be  authorized 
by  Congress,  and  manage  or  supervise  such  schools  as  may  be  placed  by  law  under 
thdr  charge ;  employ  such  officers,  teachers,  and  inspectors  as  the  system  and 
schools  may  require ;  provide  the  structures  and  equipment,  and  make  all  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  for  the  classification,  management,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils ;  and  submit  an  annual  report  to  Congress  on  the  con- 
dition and  improvement  of  the  system  and  the  institutions  which  may  be  placed 
under  their  administration  or  sapervisioo. 

Second,  This  Board  of  Control  should  be  constituted  so  as  to  represent-* 

1 .  The  National  Government  by  at  least  one-fifth  of  its  members  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Senate. 

2.  The  voters  and  tax-payers  in  the  District  by  one-fifth  of  the  members  to  be 
elected  at  the  regular  annual  elections  for  other  District  officers. 

3.  Any  municipal  corporation  within  the  District  by  the  Mayor  or  Treasurer  of 
each,  ex  officio, 

4.  The  teachers  of  the  District  by  one  or  more  delegates  elected  by  an  associa- 
tion composed  of  all  resident  teachers  who  hold  certificates  of  qualification  from 
any  State  or  dty  normal  schaS^r 

5.  The  Board  of  Health  b^the  president  of  sach  board,  or  the  president  of  the 
Medical  Society,  %r  &  delegate  designated  by  them. 

6.  The  parents  flnd  guardians  of  the  pupils  who  attend  the  schools  by  one  or 
more  members  of  their  appointment. 

7.  The  special  institutions  of  science,  art,  and  literature  in  the  District  by  mem 
bers  elected  as  may  be  provided.  The  whole  number  (18)  should  be  elected  or 
appointed  for  three  years  in  such  way  that  only  one-third  shall  retire  each  year, 
allowing  six  new  members  to  come  in,  and  at  least  one-half  familiar  with  the 
condition  of  the  schools  and  policy  of  the  board  for  the  previous  two  years  to 
remain. 

n.— GRADIB  OP  SCHOOLS  LVD  SUBJICTB  OT  IHSTSUOTIOV. 

The  course  of  instnietion  should  be  distributed  into  five  great  divisions : 
FnsT.  The  Primaiy  SekooU,  (including  the  institutions  now  known  as  Kinder* 
goftenMf)  and  embracing  generally  children  from  three  to* eight  years  of  age,  and 
eovering  not  only  institutions  strictly  pnbllC|  but  others  which  may  place  all  their 
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amngements  as  to  school  premises  and  teacbers,  tmder  the  superrisioa  and  rcs- 
qnirements  of  the  Board  of  Control ;  so  that  schools  of  this  grade  shall  be  suffici- 
tntly  nttmerons  and  eonvenientlj  located  to  provide  for  all  children  capable  of 
receiving  systematic  training  appropriate  to  their  years,  thereby  giving  assurance 
that  the  mdlmeutary  education  of  the  commnnity  is  properly  provided  for  and 
began.  This  step  alone  vonld,  In  a  short  lime,  extinguish  the  home  supply  of 
illiteracy,  which  Is  now  the  disgrace  and  danger  of  our  free  instittitions. 

SWJOND.  Intainediate  iekodU^  embtacing  generally  children  from  eight  to  fou^. 
teen  years  of  age,  including  in  their  curriculum  all  that  is  now  taught  well  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  District,  and  so  far  couiplete  in  itself,  that  a  pupil  who  has 
been  in  regular  attendance  up  to  this  age  and  is  obliged  to  leave  school,  will 
possess  the  foundation  of  a  good  elementary  education,  which  he  can  afterwards 
continue  and  complete  in  evening  or  other  supplementary  schools  and  agencies  of 
the  District. 

Thieo.  Seetmdary  Schools ,  including  generally  all  between  the  period  of  twelve  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  should  give  something  like  completeness  to  what  is  generally 
understood  to  be  a  common  school  education,  or  all  that  is  now  attempted  in  the 
most  advanced  classes  of  the  schools  of  the  District,  and  attained  in  the  best  Eng- 
lish High  School,  or  Union  School  in  our  large  cities,  including  at  least  one  liv- 
ing language  beside  the  English. 

Fourth.  Superior  and  Special  Schools,  embracing  a  continuatibn  of  the  studies 
t>f  the  Secondary  School,  and  while  giving  the  facilities  of  general  literary  and  sci- 
'entific  culture  as  far  as  is  now  reached  in  the  second  year  of  our  best  colleges,  shall 
t>(fbr  special  instruction  (in  classes  or  divisions'  instituted  for  the  purpose,  after 
the  plan  of  the  best  Polytechnic  Schools)  preparatory:  (1,)  for  the  teaching 
profession;  (2,)  for  commercial  pursuits;  (3,)  for  mechanical  trades,  as  well 
as  for  the  arts  of  design ;  and,  (4,)  for  admission  to  any  national  special  school, 
(inclnding  every  department  of  the  public  service, )  and  particularly  the  languages 
of  countries  with  which  we  have  close  commercial  and  diplomatic  relations. 

Fifth.  Supplethentary  Schools  and  Agencies,  to  provide  (1)  an  opportunity  to 
supply  deficiencies  in  elementary  edacation  to  any  adult  who  has  been  denied  or 
neglected  opportunities  of  the  same ;  (2, )  a  regular  review  and  continuation  of  tlie 
Itudies  of  the  second  and  third  grade  of  schools ;  (3, )  for  special  classes  of  children 
and  youth  who  eannot  be  gathered  into  any  of  the  other  grades  of  schools,  and 
for  these  purposes,  any  existing  asylums,  schools  or  classes,  under  certain  general 
Yegulations,  can  be  rebognized;  and,  (4,)  literary  and  6cientific4ectures,  and  class 
instruction,  in  which  the  various  public  libraries,  scientific  cojiections,  and  labor 
tatories  of  the  District  shall  be  utilised  for  illustration  and  for  original  research. 

The  aim  of  the  studies  and  training  in  the  public  schools  and  other  ed- 
!icational  institutions  should  be,  (1,)  the  health  and  physical  development,  as  well 
as  the  good  manners,  sound  morals,  and  correct  habits  generally  of  all  the  pupils ; 
(3,)  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature  to  the  extent  of  being 
kible  to  speak  and  write  the  same  With  accuracy,  facility  and  force ;  (3,)  begun 
(Htrly,  and  continued  through  the  entire  course,  at  least  one  language  beside  flie 
English  (the  Latin,  German,  Spanish,  or  French);  (4,)  mathematics  and  the 
natural  sciences  so  far  as  may  be  req[ulred  to  enter  the  second  year  of  our  national 
schools  at  West  Point  and  Annapolis,  or  of  onr  best  Amoricaik  colleges;  (5, )  moftil, 
knental,  political  and  geographical  studies,  to  include  a  tboroiigh  knowlMge  of 
the  human  mind,  the  duties  of  every  member  of  society  to  htmself,  his  tieighbiyr^ 
and  to  God,  and  his  legal  relations  to  the  State  and  to  otbet  countries;  (G^) 
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drawing  and  mnsic  from  the  earliest  class  to  the  latest,  with  opportunities  in  the 
vuperior  and  special  schools  to  such  as  desire  and  show  an  aptitude  to  extend  the 
former  into  the  highest  principles  of  design  and  its  many  applications  to  in- 
dostrial  occupations,  and  the  latter  to  the  practical  abilitj  to  teach  the  same ; 
and,  (7,)  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  have  their  residence  in  this  District,  or  ttaj  rasort  here  for  such 
oi^rtunities  of  high  culture  and  original  research  as  the  Public  Libraries, 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Medical,  Agricultural,  Mining,  Mechanical 
and  other  museums  and  scientific  collections  eten  now  present,  and  which, 
IB  a  quarter  of  century,  under  a  moderate  but  steady  and  judicious  system 
of  angmeutation,  will  surpass  all  others  in  the  country,  and  be  surpassed  by  few 
only  in  Europe. 

To  realize  these  high  aims,  so  far  as  public  schools  are  relied  on,  the  Board  of 
Control  must  be  clothed  with  sufiBcient  authority  to  provide  all  necessary  buildings 
and  material  aids  of  Illustration,  and  to  secure  well  qualified  instructors,  vigilant, 
intelligent  and  constant  supervision,  and  the  hearty  good-will  and  co-operation  of 
paients,  and  the  public  generally.  The  schools  must  be  good  enough,  cheap 
enough,  and  numerous  enough  for  all,  with  entire  libiBrty  of  instruction  to  parents 
and  teachers,  but  no  toleration  of  an  illiterate  child  over  eight  years  of  age  in  any 
fiunily.  No  power  will  be  required  by  the  Board  which  is  not  now  given  to  the 
legislative  and  administrative  school  authorities  of  some  other  city,  with  the 
right  of  appeal  from  its  action  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  f  or,  acting  under 
his  supervision,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edueation. 

m.— BOARD  or  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Board  of  lostroction  shall  be  composed  of  all  the  permanently  employed 
teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  In  the  fi  rst  instance^  all  teachers  shall  be 
ap^tnted  provirionally,  and  only  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Inspec- 
tion, after  being  satiafied  from  (1)  written  testimonials,  and  (2)  the  results  of 
a  written  and  oral  ezabiination,  which  shall  be  filed  and  preserved  until  a  perma* 
nent  appointment  is  made ;  and  permanenUf  only  on  the  additional  evidence  of 
actual  sucoeab  in  teaching  and  discipline  in  the  District.  Every  teacher  thus 
permanently  employed  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  lostruction,  and  no 
member  shall  be  dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  public  schools  except  on  the 
written  recommendation  of  the  Inspector  Qeneral.  The  Board  of  Instruction 
siiall  be  authorised  to  designate  one  of  their  nuftiber  as  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control.  To  secure  permanence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  against  disa- 
bility by  sickness,  a  system  of  special  compensation,  increasing  with  every  five 
yean  of  continued  service,  and  of  lift)  aBsuranee,  should  be  adopted 

IV. — ^BOARD  Of  nrsncnoN. 

The  executive  duties  of  the  Board  of  Control  shall  be  provided  for  by  a  Board 
of  Inspection,  to  consist  (1)  of  the  secretary  of  the  board;  (2,)  an  inspector 
general,  whose  duties  of  supervision  shall  embrace  the  whole  field  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  board;  (3,)  special  inspectors,  appointed  from  time  to  time,  or  perma- 
nently, to  have  charge  severally  of  the  construction,  repairs  and  equipment  of 
buildings,  and  the  inspection  of  the  schools  of  each  grade,  and,  (4,)  such  special 
assignments  and  appointments  as  may  be  required  for  special  duties.  This  board 
for  consultation  shall  be  represented  in  the  Board  of  Control  by  the  Inspectot 
General. 
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T.— -BCHOOL  TI8IT0BS. 


Two  Tisiton  (each  a  parent  or  guardian)  shall  he  elected  for  each  school, 
after  the  summer  Tacation,  by  the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  children  in 
actual  attendance  as  pupils,  at  a  meeting  notified  to  be  held  on  the  school 
premises  bj  the  president  of  the  board.  These  visitors  shall  visit  the  schools 
onoe  a  month  during  the  year,  and  note  such  matters  relating  to  the  Tentilation 
and  sanitary  condition  of  the  school  building  and  premises,  the  cleanliness, 
manners,  and  conduct  g«)nerally  of  the  pupils  in  and  out  of  school  hours,  as  well 
as  their  class  and  other  exercises,  and  communicate  the  results  of  their  inspection, 
orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  General  Inspector ;  and  the  special  visitors  of  all  the 
schools  may,  in  general  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  designate  one  of  their 
number  each  year  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

V    VI. — BUPPOBT  OF  TBI  SCHOOLS  AND  0PEBATZ0II8  OF  TBI  BOARD. 

The  Board  of  Control  should  have  subject  to  their  draft  such  sums  as  Con* 
gress  may  authorize  every  year  to  be  collected  on  presentation  of  an  account  in 
detail  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year  previous,  and  an  estimate  in  detail  for  the 
year  ensuing,  which  sum  shall  be  adequate  to  furnish  the  requisite  buildings  and 
material  equipment,  instruction,  inspection,  and  other  objects  authorised  by 
law.  The  board  should  be  further  authorised  to  receive  all  donations  of  any 
kind,  all  grants  of  lands,  and  other  appropriations  for  educational  purposes,  and 
administer  the  same  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  and  for  the 
advancement  of  schools  and  education  in  the  District. 

I  need  barely  remind  the  committee  of  the  liberality  of  the  Government  towards 
the  several  States  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands.  Out  of  more  than  80,000,000 
acres  of  these  lands  appropriated  expressly  for  educational  purposes  to  States  and 
Territories  already  constituted,  as  shown  in  the  appendix,  and^$37,000,000  of  the 
surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  several  States  in  1836,  which  could  have  been 
so  devoted  by  the  States  receiving  the  same,  this  District  received  no  portion. 
Originating  in  these  appropriations  of  land  and  deiA>sitfl  of  money,  there  now  exist 
school  fUnds  in  the  several  States  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over  $60,000,000, 
.and  which  will  probably  be  increased,  by  the  wiser  management  of  land  yet  unsold 
in  States  and  Territories  which  have  not  yet  acted  finally  in  respect  to  them,  to  up- 
wards of  $100,000,000.  In  this  magnificent  endowment  the  District  has  had  no 
share.  A  similar  appropriation  in  land  or  money  to  this  District,  at  this  time, 
would  greatly  aid  in  providing  the  necessary  school  accommodations,  and  meet- 
ing the  expenses  of  an  enlarged  course  of  public  instruction  worthy  of  the  capital 
of  the  country. 

Tn.— ART  AVD  BCTRVOB. 

Until  the  scope  of  its  operation  and  the  facilities  of  accomplishing  thoroughly 
the  work  now  prescribed  by  this  Office  are  enlarged,  or  until  a  special  bureau  or 
Commissioner  is  charged  with  the  conservation  of  all  national  works  of  art,  and 
monuments  and  memorials  of  eminent  public  service,  these  functions,  so  far  as 
this  District  is  concerned,  might  be  attached  to  the  board  above  suggested  (in 
proposition  I) ;  and  of  this  board  might  also  be  required  the  consideration  of  all 
applications  and  propositions  for  these  and  similar  purposes,  with  a  view  of 
bringing  such  appropriations  into  a  large  and  uniform  plan  of  expenditure.  Such 
a  plan,  matured  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  experience  of  other 
governments  in  the  same  field,  and  sustained  by  a  moderate  appropriation  from 
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year  to  year  BiDce  the  first  vote  for  worka  of  art  in  1817,  would  ere  this  hare 
secared  for  tbecountrj  collections  like  those  in  the  National  Galleries  in  London, 
Munich,  and  Berlini  the  most  valuable  portions  of  which  hare  been  gathered 
within  the  same  period  of  time  and  for  sums  not  largelj  exceeding  the  aggregate 
appropriations  made  bjr  Congress  for  works  of  art  and  art  ornamentation  in  the 
Capitol. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  the  establishment  of  one  or  more  Schools 
of  Design,  and  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  drawing  into  all  the  public  schools 
of  the  District  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruction,  and  the  management  for  the 
whole  couDtry  of  a  repository  of  specimens,  models,  copies,  and  implements  re- 
quired for  such  instruction,  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  mechanical  and  man- 
ufacturing iudustries  of  the  nation.  For  a  full  development  of  such  a  scheme, 
reference  is  here  made  to  the  account  given  of  instruction  in  drawing  in  the 
public  and  special  schools  of  Wurtemberg,  of  art  instruction  in  Belgium,  and  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  in  London,  in  the  Special  Report  on  Technical 
Schools. 

To  this  board  should  also  be  assigned  for  the  present  snch  extension  and  im* 
provement  of  the  system  of  instruction  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music  which 
shall  not  only  make  its  attainment  universal  in  the  public  schools,  but  at  the  same 
lime  the  inspiration  of  social,  patriotic  and  religions  sentiment  throughout  the 
District. 

To  this  board,  until  a  special  commission  is  charged  with  the  same,  might 
also  be  assigned  the  duty  of  including  in  their  annual  report  to  Congress  a  sum- 
mary of  the  progress  of  the  public  and  department  libraries,  all  scientific  collec- 
tions, all  laboratories,  and  other  facilities  for  original  research  and  scientific  inves- 
tigations carried  on  in  this  District  in  connection  with  any  department  of  the  public 
service,  with  a  view  (1)  of  showing  the  present  relations  of  the  government  to 
science  and  the  arts ;  (2)  of  economising  the  very  large  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  these  objects  by  concentrating  in  some  cases  the  same  work  and 
purchases,  and  in  others  carrying  it  further  by  better  appliances  and  more  means ; 
(3)  of  utilising  all  snch  libraries,  collections,  laboratories,  and  investigations,  as 
far  as  may  be  found  consistent  with  the  special  purpose  for  which  they  are  insti- 
tuted, for  the  advancement  of  general  and  higher  education  in  the  District,  and ' 
particularly  in  the  field  of  physical  science  ;  and  (4)  of  maturing  a  plan  of  gov- 
ernment aid  to  systematic,  scientific  instruction  for  the  whole  country,  which 
must  form  the  basis  of  its  future  industrial  development. 

To  this  board,  as  a  test  of  the  value  of  a  competitive  examination  as  the  basis 
of  i^pointments  and  promotions  in  every  department  of  the  public  service,  might 
be  referred  such  examination  of  all  candidates  who  claim  a  residence  in  this 
District,  and  of  such  others  as  the  heads  of  Departments  or  the  appointing  power 
might  refer  to  it  for  that  purpose.  No  greater  boon  can  be  conferred  on  the  publio 
schools  of  this  country  by  its  National  Legislature ; .  no  amount  of  pecuniary 
endowment  could  so  directly  operate  on  the  homes  and  the  schools  of  erery  State, 
to  influence  school  attendance,  and  stimnlate  the  efforts  of  teachers  and  pupils,  as 
the  formal  announcement  and  consistent  practice  of  making  all  appointments  to 
the  national  schools,  and  to  the  different  departments  of  the  public  service,  on  the 
results  of  an  open  competitive  examination  as  to  the  bodily  vigor,  moral  char- 
acter^ intellectual  aptitude,  and  special  knowledge  (varied  according  to  the  ser- 
vice) of  all  candidates,  conducted  under  snch  general  regulations  and  in  such  way 
as  to  command  public  confidence,  in  each  State. 
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WhateTer  consideration  may  be  given  to  tbe  foregoing  snggestions  and  ontline 
of  a  District  System,  I  cannot  conclude  without  reiterating  mj  opinion  of  the 
utter  ine£Bciency  and  insufficiency  of  the  present  fragmentary,  imperfect,  and  an- 
tagonistic legislation  in  respect  to  public  schools,  and  of  the  pressing  necessity  of 
a  uniform  system  throughout  the  whole  District,  in  which  the  following  proTia- 
ions  should  be  embraced  : 

1.  There  must  be  legal  authority  in  some  responsible  board  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  schools,  of  different  grades  as  to  the  age  and 
studies  of  their  pupils,  of  uniform  excellence  in  each  grade,  and  at  conTenient 
locations ;  and  to  provide  for  their  intelligent  supervision  and  progressive  im- 
provement, BO  as  to  interest  the  whole  community — ^those  with  ample  as  well  as 
those  with  small  or  no  means  but  their  daily  labor ;  the  educated  as  well  as  those 
who  are  unfortunately  without  the  advantages  of  culture — ^in  their  administra- 
tion and  condition. 

2.  There  must  be  a  sufficient  number  of  structures  or  apartments  to  accommo' 
date  all  persons  who  are  entitled  or  are  desirous  to  attend  school.  These  prem- 
ises may  be  hired  or  owned,  large  or  small,  attractive  or  otherwise ;  but  they 
must  be  conveniently  located,  so  as  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  attendance  of 
children,  and  fitted  up  and  equipped  for  the  purpose  of  a  school  (a  place  of  study 
and  discipline)  for  the  health,  manners,  morals,  and  intellectual  growth  of  the 
pupils. 

3.  There  must  be  the  practice  of  school  attendance,  the  felt  or  enforced  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  parents  and  guardians  of  children  and  youth  to  secure  theif 
regular,  punctual,  and  constant  attendance  on  some  school,  public  or  private, 
family  or  denominational.  The  problem  to  be  solved  ander  a  republican  gov- 
ernment—the government  of  all  for  all — is  not  the  education  of  the  few,  or  even 
the  many,  but  of  all.  And  any  system  of  public  schools  must  be  considered  de- 
fective and  insufficient  which  does  not  provide,  induce,  and  secure  the  universal 
education  of  the  entire  juvenile  population  of  the  community  for  which  it  is  insti- 
tuted. There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  and  practice  as  to  the  precise  age  in 
which  school  attendance  should  begin  or  end,  and  there  may  be  entire  liberty  of 
choice  as  to  place,  grade,  or  method,  both  to  parents  and  teachers ;  but  every 
child  must  be  under  iDstructlon,  and  any  child  whose  home  or  street  snrronndingB 
are  such  that  the  work  of  demoralization  has  commenced,  should  be  gathered  by 
the  hand  of  benevolence  or  law  into  some  school  or  asylum ;  and  no  child  undef 
the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  fourteen,  should  be  seen  In  the  streets  daring  the  ord^- 
nary  sessions  of  school,  except  for  cause  which  the  regulations  by  the  proper 
authorities  recognize  as  valid  for  non-atteudanoe. 

This  non-attendance  at  school,  and  irregular,  intermittent  attendance  of  childreti 
of  the  teachable  age,  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  American  popular  education ;  the 
growing  cancer  of  our  social  and  political  life.  Notwithstanding  the  liberal  and 
even  prodigal  expenditure  of  money  raised  by  voluntary  taxation  for  school- 
houses  or  their  equipment,  and  for  the  salaries  of  teachers,  janitors,  and  superin- 
tendents in  many  of  our  largest  cities,  there  are  in  these  cities  a  larger  number 
of  children  not  under  instruction,  and  in  all  the  cities  of  the  land  a  fearfhily 
large  number  of  idle,  vagrant,  vicious  children  and  youth,  who  do  not  come  under 
the  restraining  influence  of  good  homes  or  schools,  and  will,  in  due  time,  recruit 
that  great  army  of  ignorant  adults  which  is  now  our  calamity  and  danger,  and 
unless  we  do  all  in  our  power  to  diminish  and  prevent  its  growth,  will  prove  our 
disgrace  and  punishment.    In  this  matter,  so  vital,  so  fundamental  to  the  sofo 
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working  of  a  system  of  almost  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office,  the 
conntry  has  a  right  to  look  to  its  Supreme  Legislature,  in  the  District  over  which 
ft  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  under  such  conditions  as  to  area,  population, 
and  means  as  to  make  the  solution  of  the  problem  comparatively  easy — for  a 
demonstration  of  universal  school  attendance  of  all  children  of  teachable  age  and 
in  goo<l  health,  in  some  school,  public  or  private. 

-  4.  To  make  their  attendance  at  school  in  the  highest  degree  profitable,  children 
most  go  through  a  regular  course  of  instruction ;  and  for  this  purpose  full  power 
to  grade  the  schools  and  classify  the  pupils  must  be  given  to  the  board  or 
authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  system.  This  gradation  of 
schools  and  classification  of  pupils  must  be  left  in  its  details  to  the  board;  but  my 
deep  convictioj^  is  that  the  lowest  grade  of  schools  should  cover  the  play  period  of 
the  child's  life,  beginning  three  years  earlier  than  is  now  the  practice  in  this  Dis- 
trict. The  second  grade  should  have  special  reference  to  the  fact  that  until  a 
radical  change  can  be  wrought  in  the  views  and  habits  of  parents,  the  course  of 
instruction  should  be  designed  for  those  who  will  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  years,  and  shonld  be  complete  in  itself.  No  excuse  for  absence  from  a 
school  of  this  grade,  public  or  private,  shonld  be  allowed.  Better  for  the  com- 
munity to  pay  any  expense,  even  to  clothing  and  feeding  children  of  this  age,  thau 
to  allow  them  to  be  withdrawn  from  school  on  the  plea  of  their  li^bor  being 
wanted  \o  the  support  of  themselves  or  their  families.  It  is  the  teachable  period 
of  life ;  and,  if  lost,  it  is  lost  for  ever  to  most  of  this  class.  The  grades  beyond 
these  two  are  essential  to  interesting  a  large  and  infiuential  class  of  the  community 
in  the  public  schools,  and,  unless  they  are  interested  by  having  children  in  the 
schools,  no  modifications  of  the  system  will  make  the  schools  truly  common. 

5.  Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  grades  into  which  the  children  may  be 
classified,  the  teachers  must  be  selected  in  reference  to  each  grade,  and  to  secure  a 
home  supply,  in  part  at  least,  a  normal  course  should  at  once  be  opened,  in  con-i 
section  with  a  girls'  high  school,  for  those  pupils  who  show  the  natural  aptitude 
for  instruction  and  discipline ;  and  a  similar  course  in  a  high  school  for  boys,  for 
young  men  who  desire  to  become  teachers. 

6.  To  secure  regularity  and  uniformity  in  the  operation  of  the  whole 'system, 
the  classes  and  schools  must  be  subject  to  intelligent  supervision ;  and  for  the 
internal  work  of  a  group  of  schools  of  different  graces  which  have  a  commoi^ 
head  in  the  highest  class  or  school  of  certain  sections  of  the  District,  the  teacher 
of  that  class  or  school  should  be  made  the  inspector ;  and  authority  so  to  group 
the  schools  and  employ  the  teacher  should  be  lodged  with  the  IxMird.  To  this 
form  of  inspection  should  be  added  one  or  more  persons  whose  sole  business  should 
be  that  of  inspection  and  school  advancepient. 

7.  Neither  suitable  buildings  and  their  equipment  for  instructional  purposes  can. 
be  provided,  or  teachers  properly  trained  and  working  with  a  feeling  of  security 
fn  their  position  can  be  permanently  employed,  unless  there  are  adequate  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  board  which  cannot  be  withheld,  or  diverted  for  any  other 
branch  of  the  public  service.  The  public  schopls  of  this  District  are  now  sufier- 
iog  from  want  of  healthy  and  convenient  school-rooms,  apd  the  teachers  are  sub- 
jected every  year  to  great  inconvenience,  anxiety,  and  even  distress,  by  having 
their  regular  'payments  withheld,  in  consequence  of  insafi^cient  or  unavailable 
appropriations.  The  Boar4  of  Education  is  the  only  authority  competent  to 
estimate  the  appropriations  necessary  for  the^ear,  and  thatop^e  allowed,  the  sum 
shonld  be  at  their  sole  control. 

'  8.  To  obviate  a  disastrous  tendency  iii  all  tiystems  of  public  instruction  to 
weak^  the  sense  of  parental  responsibility],  aad  to  bring  the  home  and  the  school 
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into  more  unifonn  and  vigoroas  co-operation  in  the  realization  of  a  great  public 
and  individual  advantage — the  right  education  of  children,  the  parents  and 
guardians  as  such,  and  not  as  citizens  only,  should  be  recognized  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  schools.  They  should  be  authorized  not  simply  as  individuals,  but 
as  representatives  of  the  families  to  which  the  children  belong,  to  visit  the  schools, 
and  to  report  to  the  proper  authorities  the  views  which  such  visits  might  suggest. 

9.  To  give  due  importance  to  the  completed  work  of  the  system,  a  diploma 
should  be  issued  in  the  liame  of  the  highest  school  authorities,  which,  founded  on 
the  record  of  the  school  life  of  the  pupil  and  a  final  examination,  should  be 
evidence  of  the  holder's  educational  qualification  for  citizenship,  and  for  the  first 
stage  of  public  employment. 

The  provisions  above  suggested  might  be  incorporated  as  amendbients  into  the 
systems  now  in  operation,  but  any  legislation  which  does  not  reach  the  consolida- 
tion and  re-organization  of  existing  systems  and  institutions,  in  which  the  best 
features  of  our  American  public  schools  shall  be  embraced,  and  the  following 
features  which  have  not  yet  been  thoroughly  developed  in  any  of  our  American 
cities,  will  not  meet  the  exigencies  of  this  District. 

10.  To  the  regnlar  schools  should  be  added  a  system  of  supplementary  institu- 
tions and  special  school  agencies,  not  necessarily  originating  with  the  board  but 
aided  by  its  appropriations  and  visited  by  its  officers ;  and  at  the  same  time  enlist- 
ing the  contributions  and  personal  attention  of  benevolent  individuals  and 
religious  societies.  Much  has  been  done  in  this  direction  already  (see  Appendix 
B),  but  there  are  many  adults  as  well  as  children  whose  school  attendance  has 
been  prematurely  abridged  or  entirely  neglected,  and  who  cannot  be  gathered  into 
the  regnlar  day  school,  and  whose  vagrant  habits  are  chafed  by  the  restraints  of 
school  discipline,  and  whose  ability  to  read  the  language  should  be  facilitated  by 
tex^book8  and  methods  different  from  those  in  general  use,  like  those  of  Dr. 
Leigh.  For  children  of  this  class  everywhere,  and  particularly  for  all  the  States 
where  the  old  system  of  labor  is  broken  up,  and  where  a  diversity  of  new  occupa- 
tions is  a  social  necessity,  the  technical  element  should  at  once  be  incorporated 
and  made  permanexrt  in  the  organization  and  instruction  of  special  schools.  One 
model  and  normal  school  (for  similar  schools  further  South^,  at  once  for  pupil 
and  pupil-teachers,  like  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Switzerland,  the  St.  Nicholas 
InsiiWion  in  Paris,  and  the  Ln  Martiniere  at  Lyons,  described  in  the  Special 
Report  on  Scientijic  and  Industrial  SchoolSf  would  be  a  blessing  not  only  to  this 
District,  but  to  all  the  States  in  which  there  is  a  pressing  necessity  for  elementary 
schools,  and  new  industrial  views  and  habits  are  to  be  formed.  One  such  school 
is  needed  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  land.  In  this  school  drawing  should  be 
a  prominent  study,  and  its  introduction  through  teachers  properly  trained  could 
be  greatly  facilitated  by  a  Normal  Drawing  School  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 

11.  The  crowning  feature  of  the  District  System  should  be  a  National  Poly- 
technic School  or  University,  like  that  of  Zurich,  Stuttgardt,  or  Carlsmhe,  or  the 
Polytechnic  School  and  Central  School  of  Arts  in  Paris  combined,  which  might 
be  established  and  supported  out  of  the  savings  that  could  easily  be  effected  by  a 
re  organization  of  our  two  National  Military  Schools,  made  in  reference  to  the 
present  ability  of  our  State  public  schools  to  furnish  a  higher  preparation.  By 
such  re-oipinization  the  course  of  instruction  in  both  these  institutions  could  be 
reduced  to  two  years ;  and  if  the  candidates  could  be  selected  on  a  test  which 
should  give  to  the  national  service  the  most  meritorious  youth  in  each  Congres- 
•ional  district,  a  stimulus  of  the  most  powerful  character  would  be  imparted  to  the 
public  schools  of  the  whole  country.    All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

HENBT  BARNARD,  Commissioner  of  Education. 
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CONCLUSIOK. 

The  ioTestigatitiii  recordod  in  the  foTegoin^  dooament  was  nndertaken  with  a  most 
inadeqaato  estimate  of  its  ma^itude,  though  the  writer  had  for  some  years  heen  uncommonly 
conversant  with  edacational  matters  in  the  District,  and  deeply  interested  in  the  colored 
schools.  The  subject  expanded  in  materials  and  in  importance  as  the  research  was  pursued, 
till  what  was  expected  at  the  beginning  to  fill  but  a  few  pages  had  swelled  into  a  volume. 
The  work  was  prosecuted  in  the  belief  that  everything  which  the  colored  people  have 
attempted  and  accomplished  for  themselves  in  men^l  and  social  Improvement  in  this  seat  of 
empire  was  worth  rescuing  from  oblivion,  and  that  such  a  chapter  would  be  a  contribution 
to  the  edacational  history  of  the  country,  peculiarly  instructive  at  this  time.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  the  most  of  what  is  gathered  into  these  pages  from  the  first  half  centary  of  the 
District  would  have  never  been  rescued  from  the  past  under  any  other  auspices,  and  from 
the  original,  novel,  and  instructive  nature  of  its  diaracter,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  go 
with  much  minuteness  into  details.  There  is  an  almost  tragic  pathos  running  tiirough  the 
tale  of  the  patient  sufferings  and  sacrifices  which  these  humble  and  dutiful  people  have 
experienced,  through  so  many  years  of  oppression,  in  their  struggles  for  knowledge. 

The  facta  embraced  in  the  foregoing  report  have  been  gathered  with  an  amount  of  labor 
that  can  be  adequately  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  toiled  in  a  similar  field  of 
lesearch.  Prior  to  the  rebellion  the  education  of  this  proscribed  and  degraded  race 
wss  held  in  scorn  and  derision  by  the  controlling  public  sentiment  of  this  District)  as  in  the 
ooontry  at  large,  and  schools  for  the  colored  people  rarely  found  the  slightest  record  in  the 
columns  of  the  press.  After  a  thorough  examination  of  the  various  journals  published  in  the 
District  during  the  first  half  century  of  its  history,  the  first  reference  to  any  school  that 
can  be  found  is  in  an  article  on  the  city  of  Washington  published  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer August  3,  1816,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  **  a  Sunday  school  for  the  blacks  has 
been  recently  established,  which  is  well  attended,  and  promises  great  benefit  to  this  neglected 
part  of  our  species,  both  in  informing  their  minds  and  amending  their  morals."  This  journal 
was  the  only  one  of  established  character  that  alluded  in  any  way  to  these  schools,  and  a 
caieful  examination  of  its  files  from  1800  to  1850  has  disclosed  only  the  two  or  three  notices 
already  referred  to.  The  remarkable  advertisement  found  in  the  volume  for  18J8  of  the  free 
colored  school  on  Capitol  Hill  was  a  striking  fact  in  itself  considered,  but  was  othert|ise  of 
the  greatest  value  in  this  work,  because  the  names  of  the  seven  colored  men  subscrilied  to 
the  document  pmn^  to  the  sources  from  which  was  procured  much  of  the  authentic  informa- 
tkm  pertaining  to  the  first  quarter  of  a  century  of  the  District.  In  this  almost  total  absence 
of  written  information  it  was  fortunate  to  find  in  the  memories  of  the  colored  people  a  won- 
derful accuracy  and  completeness  of  recollection  of  almost  everything  pertaining  to  their 
sehools.  In  the  intercourse  with  this  population  which  these  researches  have  occasioned, 
this  fact  has  been  a  subject  of  perpetual  observation.  The  aged  men  and  women,  even 
though  unable  to  read  a  syllable,  have  almost  always  been  found  to  know  something 
concerning  the  colored  schools  and  their  teachers*  The  persecutions  which  perpetually 
asbailed  their  schools,  and  the  sacrifices  which  they  so  devotedly  made  for  them,  seem  to 
have  fastened  the  history  of  them,  with  astonishing  clearness  and  precision,  in  their  minds, 
such  as  is  surely  not  found  among  the  educated  white  population  pertaining  to  the  white 
schools  of  the  same  period.  Another  interesting  fact  is  not  inappropriate  in  this  connection. 
There  are  undoubtedly  more  colored  people  of  the  District  of  the  class  free  before  the 
war,  who  own  their  homes,  than  are  found  in  proportion  to  their  numbera  among  the  mid- 
dling classes  of  the  white  population.  There  are  also  to  be  found  in  a  multitude  of  these 
humble  colored  homes  the  same  refinements  as  are  found  in  the  comfortable  and  intelligent 
white  family  circles.  These  interesting  developments  disclosed  in  every  direction  in  the 
preparation  of  this  work  have  stimulated  prolonged  research,  and  made  what  had  other- 
wise been  a  wearisome  task  a  most  agreeable  occupation. 

Statesmen  and  thoughtful  public  men  will  discover  in  these  pages  facts  which  put  to  flight, 
a  class  of  ethnological  ideas  that  have  been  woven  by  philosophers  into  unnumbered  volumes 
of  vain  theories.    The  great  and  imping  truth  that  the  colored  race  has  been  for  nearly 
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Beventj  yean  on  a  grand  trial  of  their  capacity  to  rise  in  the  scale  of  human  intelligenea, 
such  as  has  not  elsewhere  in  the  history  of  the  world  been  granted  them,  seems  to  have  entirely 
escaped  observation.  If  these  records  are,  as  they  are  confidently  believed  to  be,  substantially 
accurate  in  all  their  details,  the  capabilities  of  the  colored  race  to  rise  to  superior  mental  and 
social  elevation,  and  that  too  under  the  most  appalling  disabilities  and  discouragements,  is 
illustrated  on  a  conspicuous  theatre,  and  with  a  completeness  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any 
cavil  or  conjecture. 

There  is  a  colored  woman  in  Washington,  known  and  respected  for  her  sterling  goodness 
and  remarkable  sense,  more  than  half  a  century  a  resident  of  the  city,  who  relates  that  she 
used  (iften  to  see  Jefferson  during  his  presidency,  in  the  family  of  Monroe,  in  which  she  was 
brought  up,  near  Charlottesville,  Virginia ;  that  on  one  occasion,  while  attending  the  children 
in  the  hall,  she  heard' Jefferson  say  to  Monroe  that  **  he  believed  the  colored  race  had  as  mmeh 
native  sense  as  the  whites^  that  they  ought  to  be  educated  and  freed  at  the  age  of  21,  and  that 
if  some  plan  of  this  kind  should  not  be  adopted,  they  would  in  time  become  self-ealight- 
ened,  in  spite  of  every  oppression  assert  their  liberties,  and  deluge  the  south  in  blood  ;** 
to  which  Mr.  Monroe,  rising  from  his  seat,  with  both  hands  uplifted,  exclaimed, "  My  God, 
Mr.  Jefferson, how  can  you  believe  such  things!"  This  declaration  imputed  to  Jeffeison  is 
well  substantiated,  as  it  not  only  comes  from  a  truthful  witness,  but  is  in  full  accordance 
with  the  views  that  he  has  amply  lefl  on  record  in  his  writings.  In  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Banneker,  the  black  mathematician  and  astronomer  of  Maryland,  in  elevated  and  feeling 
language  he  expressed  to  this  wonderful*  self-taught  negro  his  deep  thankfulness  for  the 
indisputable  evidence  which  the  productions  of  his  genius  had  furnished,  '*  that  nature  has 
given  to  our  black  brethren  talents  equal  to  those  of  the  other  colors  of  men  ;"  and,  in  apology 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken  in  transmitting  to  the  President  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences the  manuscript  copy  of  his  first  almanac  he  had  sent  to  the  philanthropic  statesman 
as  a  testimony  to  the  capabilities  of  his  enslaved  race,  Jefferson  went  on  to  say  that  he  had 
forwarded  the  remarkable  production  to  that  great  representative  body  in  the  world  of  letters 
as  an  evidence  of  the  inteUectnal  powers  of  the  black  man,  to  which  the  whole  colored  race 
had  **  a  right  for  their  justification  against  the  doubts  which  have  been  raised  agunst  them." 
With  like  ideas  may  this  simple  story  of  patient  endurance  and  of  triumph  in  calamities 
be  submitted  to  the  American  people  and  mankind  in  vindication  of  the  faith  reposed  by 
many  good  men  in  the  capacity  for  self-government  of  a  long  down-trodden  and  despised 
portion  of  the  human  family. 

The  history  of  these  schools,  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  records  tbe  most 
remarkable  efforts  of  disinterested  contributions,  both  in  money  and  in  labor,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  and  patriotic  beneficence.  The  duiy  of  providing  for  the 
moral  and  intellectual  enlightenment  of  a  class  of  people  who  had  been  kept  hitherto  in  pro- 
found ignorance,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  laws  and  prejudices  of  the  country,  pervaded 
the  entire  northern  mind  and  heart. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  ascertain  the  fields  of  labor  occupied  by  different  associa- 
tions, and  the  schools  taught  by  different  individuals ;  but  no  record  can  fully  describe  the 
self-sacrifice  and  zeal  of  that  band  of  noble,  refined,  and  cultivated  women  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  education  of  this  neglected  class,  many  of  whom  fell,  as  truly  martyrs  to 
their  patriotic  labors  as  those  who  perished  on  the  battle  field ;  and  not  a  few  of  whom  are 
still  suffering  in  their  own  homes  as  great  a  deprivation  from  the  loss  of  health  in  this  ser* 
vice,  as  those  who  will  bear  to  their  graves  bodies  mutilated  by  the  missiles  of  war. 

All  of  which,  with  many  thanks  for  your  personal  and  official  co-operation  in  this  invea- 
tigation,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

H.  B.  GOODWIN. 
To  Hon.  Henrt  Barnard, 

Commissioner  of  Edueatum. 

To  this  exhaustive  aocount  of  the  past  and  present  condition  of  sohools  for  the  colored  people 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  we  add  a  coroprehensive  survey  of  the  legal  status  ol 
ihis  portion  of  the  population  in  respect  to  schools  and  edacatioa  in  the  several  States.— BL  B^ 
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(15.)  Lace-making  and  Embroidery  Schools, 396 

13^  Instruction  in  the  Arts  of  Paintinir,  Sculpture,  and  Engrairing 328 

(1.)  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Dresden, 337 

Academy  of  Arts, 397 

Architectuml  Academy 339 

(S.)  Academy  of  Arts  in  Leipsic, 3S1 

14.  Instruction  in  Music, 333 

(1.)  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Leipsic, 33S 

(8.)  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Dreeden, .' 333 

XIV.   SAXE-ALTENBURO. 

Imtroductioh, 333 

Population, 333 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 333 

INITITCTIOMS  or  SPKCLAI.  iMaTRUCTlON, 333 

XV.   8AXE-C0BURG-60THA. 

Introductiom, 334 

Population, 331 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 334 

iNSTiTunoMs  or  Special  iNrrtncnoH, 334 

XVI.  SAXE-MEININ6EN. 

iNTRODUcnoir, 335 

Population 335 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 335 

InsTiTimoMS  or  Spbcul  IniTRDcnoN, 335 

XVn.  SAXE-WEIMAE. 

iNTRODucnoit, 336 

Population, 336 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, , . . .  338 

IHBTiTunoMs  or  Sfxcial  III iTRUcnoN, 336 

XVin.  WURTEMBERG. 

iKTBODucnoir, 887 

Populatkm  and  National  Industrie! , 887 

System  and  Btatlatlcs  of  Genenl  Public  Instniotion 888 

SrsTiM  Ain>  Statistics  op  Sproial  Instruction, 889 

1.  System  and  Institations  of  Agrlcultand  Edocatfam, 845 

2.  Public  Instruction  hi  Drawing, 817 

SrsTRMATio  Technical  Education.    Bj  J.  Scott  Russell, 857 

1.  The  Polytechnic  UniTersity, 866 

2.  College  for  the  BuUding  Trades, 868 

8.  Ajpricaltuie  and  Forestry  Bstablishinents,* ^ 869 

TeehoKal  Instruction  in  detail, 860 

1.  TBchnioalUniTersltrfaiStntegard, 860 

.1  College  for  the  BnildlDg  Tndes, 861 
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ai  Hifh  Tnde  SehodU 3es 

,    OlfMiiation  and  Stodiet, 304 

L  TBchnical  VnirmwHy^ 364 

A.  MadMBwUeal  and  Moreantila  DfYhion, : , 3115 

B.  Technical  Divwion, 366 

(1.)  Matbamatiet  and  Mechanics, 366 

(S )  Nataral  H  teU»ry, 366 

(3.)  Teehnulofy, 367 

(4.)  MachtDM^, 367 

^.)  Eaginaennf, 368 

<&)  Aiehitaetare 366 

Drawinf  and  Modeling, 36B 

flan  of  SUidv  in  detail,  and  nmctioe  in  «ach  eehool, 360 

A.  Afneidtoml  SchooC 369 

B.  E^iineen*  School, 360 

C.  Machinery  School, 360 

D.  Chemical  School, 360 

IL  College  for  the  Building  Trader 360 

Plan  of  InetnieCion  by  claMCt, 370 

Goometrieal  ClaM, 371 

nL  Cobejie  of  A^cnkore  and  Forertry, 37S 

L  Imtitulion  tn  Hohenbeim 372 

A.  Agrioaknre  and  Forettry  Academy, 37S 

B.  Fanning  School, 373 

C.  Gaideoing  Sehoiri, 373 

IX  Special  Agricultaial  Cooriei, 373 

n.)  Meadow  lands, 373 

^)  Sheep  management, 373 

(3.)  Fniit-traes, 373 

(4.)  Agrienltural  Imtruetion  for  Teachers  of  Public  Schools 373 

Eb  Advice  on  Agricultural  Matters, 373 

51  Schools  of  Practical  Faming 373 

(1.)  BIKrangeo ;   (3.)  Ochsenhansen ;  (3.)  Kirchberjr 373 

3.  Farming  Schools  and  Classes,  and  Agrioultutal  Meetings, 373 

rV.  Vettrinanr  CollegB. 374 

V.  School  of  Artrworkmen, 374 

▼L  Seieooe  Schools, 375 

A.  Gymnasium  and  Lyceum, 375 

B.  Beal  Schools, 375 

TIL  Elementary  Public  Sehooto, 376 

VI II.  Industrial  Schools, 376 

PtAcncAL  RsevLTa  or  thk  Ststkm  or  Tkchhical  Education, 377 

bmuunoNAi.  LufORf  on  Tscbitical  Epdcation, 38B 

XIZ.  FRANCE. 

InKODucnow, , 401 

Population  and  National  Indostries, 401 

General  System  of  Public  Instruction, 40S 

SvrrcH  Ain>  Initituttohs  or  SriaAL  Instri7ction, 403 

L  Special  StaU  Schools  for  the  Public  Serrioe, 403 

1.  Polytechnic  School  of  Fiance. 403 

8.  Co^etumeiit  Schools  of  Application, ^ 491 

a  Corps  and  School  of  Civil  Engineers, 4SS 

4.  Sehoob  of  Mines  and  Minets 434 

n.  Government  Institutions  in  aid  of  Arts  and  Trades, 437 

1.  Conservalory  of  Arts  and  Trades 439 

SL  Government  Sohooh  of  Arts  and  Trades, 445 

1.  Seheol  at  Paris, 456 

8.  Schools  at  Chalons,  Angers,  and  Aix 461 

m.  Special  Corporate,  Communal,  and  Departmental  Schools, 463 

1.  Central  School  of  Arts  and  Mnnufactures,  at  Paris, 463 

1  St.  Nicholas  Institute,  at  Paris 475 

3.  Communal  and  Departmentsl  8ch«M>ls, 483 

1.  La  Martini^  Technical  School  at  Lyons, 483 

S.  Schools  for  Watchmaking, 491 

3.  School  of  Lace-making, 403 

4.  School  of  Ribbon-designiiv  and  Weaving, 403 

5.  TeehniealinstructioostCreusot, 494 

«.  School  of  Weaving  at  Molhoose. 496 

IV.  iBslnietion  in  the  Fine  Arts,  Drawing;  and  Music, 407 

L  Oovemment  Schools  of  the  Fhie  Arts, 407 

fU  School  at  Paris, , ; 408 

(3.)  School  at  Lyons, 56o 

(3.)  School  at  Dijon ; 504 

%  Instmetlnn  in  Arehiteetofe  and  BuiMing , 505 

(1.)  Architectural  Seetion  In  School  of  Pine  Arts, 506 

A.)  Central  School  of  Arahiteetnra  at  Paris, 506 

1.  Inrtraction  m  Drawing  applied  to  the  Industrial  Arts,. 508 

(l.)€ofv«caiBMtal  BcImmi  of  Dnwiog  and  OmamentatloQ  at  Puis 508 
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(3.)  School  of  Drawii^  for  Women  nt  Paris 508 

(3.)  Ceatral  Union,  Mumqui,  and  Collage  of  loduttrial  Art, SQ9 

(4.)  Municipal  SebooU  of  Drawing, 510 

(5.)  Drawing  in  Public  Schools, 51  i 

(1.)  Primary  Schools  ;  (*2.)  Normal  Schools 511 

(3.)  Lyceums;  (4.)  Secoodarv  Special  Schools, 519 

Report  of  M.  Raraiason  on  Drawing  in  Public  Bchoola,. 513 

4.  ImAruetioo  in  Music, SSit 

Government  Conservatory  of  Music  and  Declamation, 599 

Music  in  Lyceums  and  Mcondary  Special  Schools, 531 

Popular  Music  in  Public  Schools  of  Paris, 532 

y.  Special  Schoob  of  Commerce, 533 

1.  Superior  School  of  Commerce  at  Paris, .\ 533 

5.  Commercial  School  of  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce, 539 

3.  Commercial  Coarse  In  Municipal  Schools,    540 

Specimen  of  Lessons  in  LeginUuion  Vsudle^ .* 541 

VL  SpeclaJ  Schools  and  Encouragement  of  Agticulture 545 

Historical  Development  of  A^^ricultural  ScocmIs, 545 

1.  General  Survey  of  the  System  and  Institutions  in  1848  and  i86M, 545 

2.  Agricultural  School  at  Grignon, 550 

3.  Agricultural  School  of  Grand  Jouan, .*.....  560 

4.  School  of  Forestry  at  Nancy, 571 

5.  Rural  Eicooomy  in  Primary  Schools, 573 

6L  Agriculture  in  Secondary  Special  Schools, 573 

TIL  Special  Schools  for  the  Mercantile  and  Military  Marine, 577 

1.  National  School  for  Orphans  of  Seamen, 578 

S.  Scholarsh  i  ps  for  Sailors 579 

3.  Naval  Apprentice  Schools, 561 

4.  School  for  Boatswains  and  Under-Officers, 561 

5.  School  fur  Naval  Engineers  and  Stokers, 565 

6.  Naval  Drawing  School, • 586 

7.  Schools  of  Navigation  and  Hydrography, » 567 

8.  Naval  School  at  Brest, 500 

9.  School  of  Naval  Architecture, 598 

10.  School  of  Marine  Artillery 504 

11.  Board  of  Hvdrography, 504 

Vni.  Laboratories  or  Original  Hesearch,  and  Practical  School, 595 

XX.   BELGIUM. 

iNTRonumoif , 0Q7 

Population  and  National  Industries, 607 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, fOB 

STSTBM  and  iNSTITtnOHS  OrSPBClAL  iNSTKUCTlOir, 600 

1.  System  of  Technical  Training 609 


(\.)  Museum  of  Industry, 600 

(2.)  Workshops  for  Apprentices, < 610 

(3.)  Industrial  Schools 611 


9.  Institutions  of  Special  Technical  Instruction, 613 

Lower  Technical  Schools, 6M 

(1.)  Industrial  School  at  Ghent, 614 

Scientiflc  Instruotioo, 614 

Practical  Instruction, 614 

Distribntton  of  Students  bv  studies  and  trades, 615 

(9.)  School  of  Meofaanhexl  Art,  Woolen  Manufacture,  and  Desif n.  at  Vervieis,. 613 

(3.)  School  of  Applied  Mechanics,  Steam-engine,  and  Industrial  Drawing,  at  Touroat,  614 

Higher  Technical  Instruction, 619 

n.)  Snperior  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  at  Gbeut, 694 

i9.)  Superior  School  of  Mines  at  Liege, 617 

f4.)  School  for  Stone-cuuing  at  Soignies, '. 617 

(5.)  School  for  Mechanreal  and  Building  Constnietions  at  Courtrai 61T 

(6.)  School  for  Foremen  of  Manufncturmg  Establishments  at  Liege, 618 

a.)  School  for  Adult  Workmen  at  Huy, 618 

<1.)  University  School  of  Arts  and  Mines  at  Liege, 619 

Praparntory  8c hool, ...619 

School  of  Mining, 619 

School  of  Manuiaetotes, 

School  of  Mechanics ,.,, 

Machine  and  Workshops, 

(9.)  University  Sdkool  ef  Engineering,  Hannfketures  and  AfchilecUue,  at  Gboot,..,..  691 

Prepsratory  School, 091 

Sohool  for  Enghieen, 691 

(S.)  School  of  Bflnes  at  Ualnanlt, «....  699 

%,  Schools  uf  Commeroe  and  N«v%atloo, 693 

(i.)  Superior  School  of  Cboimeree  at  Antwerp, • 693 

(9.)  Schools  of  NavlgsCtoo  at  Antwerp  and  Ostead, «..  tBR 

4.  Agricnltuial  Inatitutiona  and  lottrtrctlon, 

(1.)  Sofierior  Coaneil  of  Agriculture, 

(9.)  Proviooial  Commifldoos  of  Agrioufture, « 

(3.)  Agrieultaiml  Awi^atMntanaSoeiatieip..,. « ««^...  <D0 
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fL)  EdaoationftI  IiwtitaUoM* ; 631 

1.  State  Afrieultural  Behool  at  GembloiUL. 631 

S.  State  Practteal  HortieultamJ  Sehooi  at  YiWonhB, 633 

3.  State  VaterinajT  Sehool  atCon^MOD, 634 

4.  Fonrtrr  SchoQl  at  Boaillon, 634 

%.  InitihitioM  and  loitfaGtioo  in  the  Fine  Arts,  DrawiDf,and  Motic, 637 

(I.)  Aeadainiei  and  Sebook  of  the  Fine  Arta, 637 

1.  Hiiturical  DevelopmaDt, 637 

9.  Pranot  Omnisatioo, 9i5 

OAeial  CMficatkni^ 645 

Sopenridoo— Direction, 645 

Admittion — Bevenaee— Expenditniet, 646 

EqiiipnMot  wid  Huteam  of  Models, 647 

BoDJeets  and  MKbeda  of  InCruetios, 648 

Teu!here-Pnpil»-Priaet 650 

Goveninient!i\id  to  Art  and  Beienoa  in  1867, 653 

CL)  Metbodaoflnitraetion  in  Dmwiof, 698 

1.  Elenientary  Inatmction^ 650 

8.  Higher ImAruetion, ..^ 670 

(3^  Pvblie  InMraetion  in  Music. 681 

1.  Couervaioire  of  Music  in  Brussels, 681 

8.  Conaerratoire  of  Music  in  Liege 686 

SbGoBsenratoiraofMusie  in  Ghent,    080 

4.  Competition  for  Prizes  for  Musical  Oomposition, 680 

5.  Sehoiols  and  Societies  of  Music, 680 

«.  Mnsie  in  Public  Schooli, OBO 


XXL  HOLLAND. 

UtBUUULTlUHf.  «..••••••••••■••••■•..• •..*. ••■•••••••••■•••   Wl 

Popalation, g 601 

Byaten  and  Stakislies  of  PnbKc  lostruetion, 601 

Btitck  or  ^scial  iKSTRVcrtoif, 609 

L  Evening  Bntgber  Sefaoots, 609 

Higher  Bufgher  Schools, 093 

9L  AgricaltaraT  Sehools, 604 

3l  Polyleehnie  Schools 604 

Inatitations  of  Technical  lastraction, 604 

h  Higher  Bnrvher  Schaeb  at  Maestrid, 604 

9.  Apieattiiral  Sehoel  ntOroningent 600 

3.  Polytochnie  School  vt  Delft, 607 

4.flehoolofNaTtgalioB, 608 

XXIL  DENMARK. 

iinvosccnrioM, • • •.« 600 

Po}nilation  and  Natiooal  Industries, 600 

System  of  PubHc Instruction... « 600 

ImimmoiM  AsmChAiuma  op  Special  Instrdctiom, 701 

1.  Royal  Arrlcnltnral  and  Veterinary  School, 701 

8.  Sunday  Improvement  Schools, 703 

3l  Tichnieal  ustitute  at  Copenhagen, « 703 

XXni.  NORWAY. 

BOBUcmoii,. 705 

Population 70S 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction 705 

ftrmH  ANB  Schools  opSpbcial  iKaTsucnoii, 707 

1.  Royal  School  of  A  rto  wid  Dssign, 707 

2.  Provinoial  Drawing  Schools,. 708 

9.  Tbdmicftl  Sohool  at  Herteo 700 

4.  School  of  Mines  at  KimgBberg. 710 

Plan  for  a  System  of  Technical  Instruction, 710 

iSonday  aad  Evening  Schools, 710 
Tschneal- Elementary  Schools, 7!0 

9.  PMyteebiMe  iMtalate  at  ChrisUania, 710 

XZIV.  SWEDEN. 

bnovuGTioH, 711 

Population, 7U 

Sykem  and  Btathtles  of  Pttlilte  ItHtroetton 7H 

ArrttM  Alio  iNiYtTtmoii*  OP  snctAL  iNttMcrtoiv, ,  7l8 

L  Sunday  and  Even ing  School  at  BikilMona, 713 

%  Etometttary  Tfeehnie4l  School  at  Norkoping, Tit 

3.  lodostiial  Schoob  at  Stockholm  and  Gothenburg...... 714 

4.  Mining  Schools  at  Fillpstad  and  FWhlan '. 715 

5.  PMytMhaie  School  ht  Stockholm, - 716 

iu  ChalraOrs'  Highor  Technical  Scbodi  at  Gothenbwf , 716 

7.  School  of  Ntval  ArehfteeiufO  at  Carheiona, 7l6 

il  Evwisif  8tliooli#f  Art, ,%  7M 
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XXV.  RUSSIA. 

iNTRODUCTIOlf 717 

Pupulation  and  Natiooftl  lodiMtrMS, 7J7 

Byitem  and  Btatitlica  of  Public  ItMtraetion^ 717 

Sfbcial  ScHooLa  roR  tbb  PnaLic  Sbrvick,  ahdthb  Arts, 719 

1.  Polytechnic  School  at  St.  PeCeitbuif 781 

n.)  Mechanical  Sectioo, 751 

(20^h*mieal  Beetioo, 781 

%  Polytechnic  School  at  Riga, 783 

(1.)  Preparatory  Coune^ 784 

^)  Coune  for  Manufiieturart, 784 

(3.)  Coarse  for  Merchanta 785 

(4.)  Couive  for  Afneulturints, 784 

(5.)  Coaive  oonmoo  to  Machinist!,  Architects,  and  Eof  ioeen, 7SS 

(6.)  Special  Coarte  for  Coottnicton  of  Machinery,. 796 

C7.S  Coane  for  Architects, 786 

(8.)  Special  Courw  for  Enf  ineen, 786 

(9.)  Soecial  Course  for  Surveyors, 787 

JL  SebootsofMininf  and  Miners, 727 

(I.)  Hifber  Institution  for  Mining  Elngineers, 787 

(8.)  Lower  Schools  of  Mining 787 

4.  Commercial  Academy  at  Mo«cow 788 

5.  Schools  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 728 

(1.)  Higher  i^tcnitoral  Academy  at  Gorygoralsk, 728 

(8.)  Forest  Academies, 798 

6.  Schoobof  Law,  Surreying.  and  Topography 798 

(].)  Imperial  Law  School  for  Government  Clerks, 728 

J8.)  Constantino  School  of  Surveying, 788 

7.  Schools  for  the  Civil  and  Diplomatic  Service, 789 

(1).  School  of  Oriental  Languages, 729 

«.)  Sohoots  fiir  Civil  Administration, : 729 

8.  Report  of  Jury  of  Paris  International  Exposition  in  18ff7, 739 

9.  Museams  available  and  useful  in  Technical  Instruction, 733 

XXVL  SWrrZERLANTD. 

Irtrodvctioii, 73S 

Population. ,  73J 

System  ana  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 735 

Schools  and  CLAaaxa  or  Spbcial  IiMTRucTxoif, '....'. '.].'..  737 

1,-  Technical  Institute  at  Lausanne, 737 

9.  Industrial  School  for  Girls  at  Neuohatel, 749 

3.  Industrial  School  for  Boys  at  Lausanne, 749 

4.  Federal  Polytechnic  School  at  Zurich, 743 

(1).  Histonoal  Development, 743 

Report  of  Committee  of  Federal  Council,  1858, 748 

Law  creating  the  Federal  Polvteehnic  School, 744 

R^gulatioos  of  Federal  Council  in  1809, 748 

(1)  Programme  of  Studies  for  1856-7, 749 

1.  Arehiteeture, 749 

9.  Ci  vil  Enci  neering. 750 

3.  IndustrisI  Mechanics, 751 

4.  Industrial  Chemistry 751 

5.  Forestry  and  Rural  Aiiairs, 758 

6.  Philosophical  and  Political  Science, 752 

(«,)  Natural  Sciences^ 759 

(i.i  Mathematical  Science, 759 

(c;  Literary,  Moral,  and  Political  Seieooe, 751 

(d.)  Fine  Arts 75» 

Apparatus — Laboratoriee— Cabinets — ^Methods, 75# 

(3.)  Programme  of  Studies  for  1867-8, 756 

AmHxnz, 761 


XXVIL  ITALY. 

IllTRODUCnOH. 791 

Population, 791 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Instruction, 799 

Ststrk  ahd  IntTiTVTiova  or  Spkoial  Irstrvctiom, 793 

XXVnL  SPAIN. 

iRTRODUcnoir, , 797 

Population, 727 

System  and  Statistics  of  Public  Inttraetion, 797 

iRfTiTunoMa  opBpscial  iMSTRVCnOH,. 798 

XXIX.  PORTUGAL. 

ImosucnoH, » 799 

Population 729 

System  and  Statistios  of  Public  Instraetion, ,. 729 

IiifTrnmoiis  op  Stbcial  LirrRVCTtoR, , 800 

INDEX  TO  VOLUME  I, 801 
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or 

OOMMISSIOKEB  OF  EDUOATION 

on 
PUBLIC  mSTBUCTION  IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUBIBIA,  AND  IN  LARGK 

CITIES— AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN. 


Aberdeen,  burgh  schools • • 716 

Abeenoe  of  pupils 422 

Absence  of  teachers,  how  supplied 421 

Acedemical  senate  in  university 665 

Academies  of  art,  science,  &^ 689,683,704 

Acconnta  of  school  expenditures 423 

Activity  the  law  of  intellectual  growth 612 

Adams,  F.  C,  art  in  the  District  of  Columbia 725 

Adams,  John,  President 192 

Mesoage  on  occupation  of  permanent  location  of  Government 192 

Adams,  Jcmn,  first  colored  teacher  in  District 198 

Aidams,  John  Qnincj,  eulogy  on  William  Curtin 203 

Art  in  the  District 753,767 

Addresses  by  visitors  to  pupils 423 

Admission  to  public  school 423 

Advertisemente  excluded  from  school • 424 

African  Civiliaation  Society 223,226 

African  Education  Society 238 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 219 

Age  for  attending  school 142,413,425 

A^es  of  population  under  twenty-one  years,  in  school  year 31 

Aix-la-Cnapelle,  school  statistics 592 

Alabama,  population,  &c 323 

Legal  status  of  colored  people 323 

Schools  for  freedmen «  325 

Albany,  system  and  statistics  of  school k 77,403 

Allegheny  City,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 411 

Alexandria  City 283,284 

Ordinances  respecting  slavery 283 

Schools  for  colored  children  in  1812 283 

First  school  for  contrabands 285 

Resultoand  condition  in  1869 293 

Alsfeld,  school  statistics „  713 

Altenbnrg,  school  statistics 706 

Alumnatand  Alumnen 669 

Alsey,  school  statistics 713 

American  artists  for  national  works 725 

National  convention  in  1858 733 

Memorial  and  resolutions 735 

Ambush,  Joeeph,  teacher  of  colored  schools 240 

American  political,  social,  and  educational  policy 577 

Wsshmgton — Declaration  of  Independence— Constitution 577 

American  landscape  artists 726 

American  Missionary  Association a 225 

American  Missionary  Society 225 

American  Tract  Society  and  the  blacks 223 

American  Tract  Society  of  Boston. 224 
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American  school  life  and  system 577 

American  schools,  estimate  of,  by  Rev.  J.  Prater 577 

Annspach,  school  statistics 708 

Analysis  in  English  gframmar 480 

Anhalt,  area,  population,  school  statistics 687 

Analof^y,  school  statistics • 705 

Annaberg,  school  statistics 713 

Annapolis,  schools  in 77 

Apolda,  school  statistics 706 

Apparatus,  care  of • •...•••.., 4S5 

Apprentices —  . 

Repetition  schools  in  Berlin 596,621 

Dresden » 698 

Vienna 685 

Aptitudes  for  special  knowledge * 663 

Languages  and  science 663 

Aquarium  in  Berlin 599 

Arbiturientortlfungen,  history  of ••.• 641 

Architecture,  schools  for • • 591,596,697 

Arithmetic  in  schools,  programme  of— 

Boston 479       New  York 511,514 

Chicago ...« 554,564        Norwich 507 

Cincinnati 526,528,538        St.  Louis 535 

Louisville 538        Philadelphia 644,549 

New  Bedford 496        Springfield 602 

New  Haven 506 

Arkansas,  population,  6tc • »•  3^ 

LegaJ  status  of  the  negro 325 

Schools  for  freedmen >. 326 

Annstrong,  S.  C,  and  Hampton  Institute *»••  397 

Arnold,  Professor  Matthew,  cited 6'i5 

Report  on  schools  of  Berlin  and  Prussia • 625 

Art  commisAion  in  1859 739 

Art  in  the  District,  by  F.C.Adams 725 

Inatructive  study  of ••• 140|725 

Influence  on  the  people 725,737,740 

Art,  Pennsylvania,  schools  of 775 

Art  and  science 140,849 

Ashman  Institute  for  colored  youths 382 

Assistant  teachers 4j5 

Atlantic  University  for  blacks • • 341 

Attendance,  school,  in  America  and  Europe • 134,618 

Washington,  Georgetown,  County,  District.... .>.  74 

Au^burg,  school  statistics 602,703 

Augusta,  Georgia,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 77 

Augusta,  Maine,  schools • 77 

Austria,  school  system  and  results 587,688 

Professional  schools 682 

Real  schools 6:^ 

Avery,  Charles 380 

Avery  College  in  Allegheny • ......  381 

Avery  Institute  in  Charleston »....  386 

Avondale,  school  statistics ••....  715 

Ayr,  public  borgh  schools ••.••..••  7M 


Bacon,  Francis,  cited 629 

Influence  on  realistic  instruction 629 

Bacon,  Rev.  Thomas,  on  teaching  slaves  in  1749 363 

Bacon,  laws  of  Maryland — slavery 305 

Baden,  Grand  Duchy,  school  statistics 587,786 

Secondary  schools .'.•... -. 713 

Baden-Baden,  school  statistics 712 

Bail,  Louis,  letter  on  drawing « 780 

Balls,  their  place  in  Froellbl's  system 613 

Ballot,  significance  in  American  ooiitr 8:)9 

Baltimore,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 78,403 

Bamberg,  school  statistics 708 
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Baptism  of  Blavefl • 306 

Bangor,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 79 

Banneker,  the  negro' astronomer 195,297 

Jeffeison^s  letter  respecting • « 300 

Barnard,  Henry 297 

Letter  on  drawinjg^  in  Earopean  systems 782 

Letter  on  eduoation  in  District  of  Columbia 5 

Report  on  pnblic  schools  in  District «  15 

Report  on  national  education  in  Europe 853 

Report  on  technical  schools... • 881 

Basel  UniTersity 598 

BatemaOf  Newton,  on  schools  for  blacks ••.......  342 

Bavaiia,  school  system  and  statistics........ 587 

Bautzen,  school  statistics 705 

Bayrenth,  school  statistics 708 

Becraft,  Maria,  and  seminary  for  blacks.... • 204 

Beach  Institute  in  Savannah 341 

Bell,  George,  and  Browning  family 196 

Bell  school-house  in  Washington 195 

Bell  indispensable  for  school  routine 428 

Benezet,  Anthony 374 

Bergen,  school  statistics 715 

Berne  UniYersity 590 

Berea  College,  Kentucky 348 

Berlin,  Prussia,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 593,609 

Elementaiy  schools 1 593,604,608 

Secondary  schools 596,604,625 

Superior  and  special  schools 596,606,664 

Supplementary  schools ^ v 598 

Gymnastic  schoohi 598 

University 590,605 

Pedagogic  and  Fhilologic  Seminary 649 

^ddle  Memorial  Institute  at  Charlotte,  N.  C 370 

Bigelow,  J.  B.,  colored  schools  in  Alexandria 288 

Bierstadt,  Albert 746 

Billing,  Mary,  teacher  of  blacks 199 

Birds-eye  view,  or  visible  notation 8J5 

Birth-place  of  residents  of  District 33 

Blackooaid,  manifold  uses  of 500 

Black  law  of  Connecticut 330 

Blind  persons  in  District 43,57 

Blockmaim,  Pestalozsian  school  in  Dresden •• •....  695 

Board  of  education,  constitution  of 419 

Baltimore 78       Milwaukee 101 

Boston 79       Newark 104 

Brooklyn 82       New  Haven 105 

Chicago 85       New  Orleans 106 

Cincinnati 87       New  York 108 

Cleveland 88       Philadelphia 113 

Detroit 91       Providence 116 

Indianapolis 96       San  Frandsco 118 

Kingston 97        St.  Louis 121 

Louisville 98       Washington 128 

Lowell 99 

Flan  for  District 137 

Boeckh,  pedagogical  seminary  at  Berlin «•  649 

Book-a^nts  not  allowed  in  schools 429 

Books  tor  pupils,  how  ordered  and  provided 427 

Books  for  teachers 427 

Book-keeping,  subject  o(  instruction 429 

Boston,  system  and  statistics  of  schools ^ 79,80 

Historical  development 469 

Course  of  instmctionln  detail 470 

Boucher,  Rev.  Jonathan , 392 

Abolitton  of  slavery  in  1763 : ^  393 

Bonn  University , 606 

Pedagogic  Seminary 649 

Boudinot,  Ellas 149 

Bnddwood,  account  of  art  school 777 
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Brewster,  H.  A.,  and  colored  schools • 249 

Bremen,  school  statistics • , 592 

Breslau  University 590 

Briggs,  8.  A.,  city  educational  statistics 410 

Brodstudieu 668 

Brown,  Elizabeth 239 

Brown,  Emma  V - 227,257 

Brunn,  school  statistics «. • 592 

Brown,  Henry  R.,  artist • 763 

Bronzes  and  marbles  in  the  Capitol 751,765 

Brooklyn,  system  and  statistics  of  schools..... 82,403 

Brunswick,  school  system 592,703 

Buffalo,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 83,404 

Buildings  for  school  purposes 426,596 

Amount  of  school  tax  for 413,850 

Bureh  schools  in  Scotland 718 

Number,  students,  studies 719 

Authorities,  teachers,  bursaries 7?? 

Burgher,  or  citizens  school 133,589,627,635 

Baden 742       Prussia 605,627,628,711 

Bavaria 709       Saxony 705 

Berlin 595       Thuringian  States 706 

Norway 715       Wurtemberg 714 

Bursaries 720 

Busts  and  statues  in  the  Capitol 702,765 

Burlington,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 83,404 

By-laws  of  committee  to  be  observed  by  teacher ..••..••...••. .•••  425 

C. 

California,  population,  &c 338,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 328 

Calisthenics 433 

Calls  on  pupils  in  school-hours 436 

Cambridge,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 84 

Camden,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 87 

Campbell,  governor  of  Y irginia,  on  the  illiteracy  of  Virginia 839 

Canterbury  school  for  colored  girls 328 

Candidates  for  the  office  of  teacher 431 

Capello,  artist  in  the  Capitol 752 

Capitation  tax  in  public  schools 54 

Capitol  and  Capitol  Extension  Building 730,735 

Influence  on  American  art 725,733 

Internal  decorations 733 

Cost  of  paintings,  bronzes,  marbles..... 749 

Care  of  School  property .' 4^32 

Carlsruhe,  system  of  schools 592,708,712 

Carroll,  Mrs.  David,  school  for  blacks .' 272 

Carvinif  in  Froebel's  system 615 

Cassel,  school  statistics 592 

Catholic'Church,  and  the  education  of  the  negro 203,217 

Chemnitt,  school  statistics 592,705 

Charleston,  system  and  statistics • • 84 

Cbarlastown,  system  and  statistics 84,404 

Chelsea,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 84 

Census,  National 27 

District  of  Columbia,  1800, 1810, 1820,  1830,  1840,  1850,  1860 27 

Compared  wiUi  special  census  of  1867.. 28 

Returns  of  illiteracy  in  1840,  1850,  1860 801 

Oeneral  accuracy  substantiated 803 

Census  of  the  District  in  1867 17 

Peculiarity  in  mode  of  taking 18 

.   Specimen  of  schedule,  and  instructions • 81 

Results  as  to  age,  sex,color ••  35 

Central  High  School.  fSee  Uigh  schools). 
Odssion  of  territory  to  General  Government- 
Maryland 179 

Virginia.... ». 180 
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Cbase,  8.  P.,  and  schools  for  the  blacks !29^ 

Chase,  JuliaC,  teacher  of  blacks 2"^ 

Chase,  Maiy 285,311 

Chinese  children  in  California 119 

Chiistianitj  and  slavery 305 

Chapman,  John  G.,  artist  in  Capitol 730 

Chicag'o,  system  and  statistics 84,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instnictiou 551 

Charitable  institntions 69,598,699 

Christiania,  school  statistics 715 

Christiansand,  school  statistics 715 

Cincinnati,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 87,404 

Subjects  and  course  of  instruction 524 

Colored  schools 370 

Cities,  public  schools  in 5,77 

Cities,  American, statistics 130,409 

Cities,  European,  school  systems •-  133,593 

Cities,  American  and  European^  compared  as  to  schools 133 

Citizenship  and  education 577,838 

City  College- 
Baltimore  78 

Louisville 98 

New  York 110,519 

Philadelphia 114 

Class — system  of  organization • 487,6'^ 

Classes  in  Prussian  gymnasiums 603,625 

Class  professors 625 

Classincation  of  pupils 431 

Cleveland,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 88  404 

Cleanliness  of  pupils 434 

Clocks  in  school 431 

Closing  school-room  at  night 433 

Coburg,  school  statistics 706 

Coldwater,  statistics  of  schools 404 

Colfax  Industrial  Mission  and  School 241 

Collier,  Miss  Mary  A 287 

Colors,  instruction  in 493,555,613 

Colored  children,  reflations  respecting 433 

Colored  girls,  special  schools  for 204,206 

Colored  population  in  the  District  of  Columbia..... 29 

Number,  aae,  sex 27,270 

Schools,  churches,  illiteracy 19,433 

Statistics 217,233 

Historical  development  of  schools 197 

Colored  population  in  the  several  States 301 

Legal  status  as  to  schools  in  each  State.    (See  Alabama,  &c) 

Cologne,  public  gymnasium,  school  statistics 592^660 

Columbian  College,  statistics 69 

Columbian  Institute  for  Blacks 200 

Columbus,  system  and  statistics  of  schools • 404 

Colleges  hi  lie  District 69 

Comenius,  influence  of ^ •  629 

Common  objects,  instruction  in 552 

Competitive  examination 141 

Composition  in  English  language 480 

Compulsory  school  attendance 617,688 

Committee,  (see  Board  of  Education) 432 

Commissioner  of  Education,  resolutions  respeedng 3 

Special  reports 15,851 

Circular 723 

Letters 5,782 

Concord,  system  and  statistics  of  schools 86 

Conduct  oi  pupils  out  of  school ^ .^iSr^V^  ."*  ^ ,r«;v^^,^^. •  434 

Confessional^  or  denominational  schools. ^•.  .Ki:'^..^.^^^;:!.^  v--v-  .-••  693 

Conflict  of  the  old  and  new  in  schools J^y^yy^^^^^^yL^^^  •••^••.«  462 

Congress  of  United  States—  .  i'     J  ......    ^ 

Meetings  prior  to  1800 .n.^.  .fw.. .  J^^^^^a,  .. .« 147 

Appropriations  to  art .^^..'.1.  .^ •  723 

Power  over  schools  in  District 137 
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CoDoecticnt,  popnladon,  &c .•.•••• 388.401 

Legal  statna  of  the  negro •• 328 

Canterbury  school  legislation ...' •  328 

Consistoriom  in  Prussian  system 609 

Constance,  school  statistics 713 

Constitution  of  United  States  and  the  District •. 171,175 

Subject  of  school  instruction • 429 

Contagious  diseases  in  pupils 433 

Contested  elections,  effected  by  illiteracy  and  crime 

Continental  Congress,  meetings  of 162 

Disturbed  by  mutiny  of  troops 148 

Contrabands,  first  schools  for 223,398 

Contributions  by  pupils  in  school — 433 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery 767 

Corcoran,  W.  W 748 

Letter  and  deed  of  trust. • 768 

Corporate  schools > 110 

Cook,  Eliza  Anne .-. "     216 

Cook,  JohnF.,  Columbian  Institute 1 200 

Cooper  Union ^..  779 

Costin,  WUliam 203 

Corporal  punishment • 561 

Regulations  respecting 4:)5 

Counting,  exercises  in 554 

Courses  of  study  in  graded  sdiools  in — 

Boston 469       Chicago 551 

Philadelphia 543        New  Bedford 492 

Springfield 502        Now  Haven 505 

StLouis , 533        Norwich 507 

Cincinnati , 524       New  YorkCity 509 

Crandall,  Prudence,  school  at  Canterbury 328 

Crawford,  art  productions  in  Capitol *  761 

Criticism  and  art 728 

Crow,  Bev.'N.  E.,  colored  school 293 

Cube,  use  of,  in  infant  culture 613 

Cupar,  public  burgh  school 717 

Curator  in  German  uniyersities 665 

Curriculum  vitse • ••••....... 643 

Curie,  James,  on  geography,  cited •.•••.•••••••.•••••  481 

D. 

Damage  to  school  property ...,  •»».».  ..* 436 

Dame  school 469 

Dandridge,  Ann 203 

Day-schools  for  blacks 232 

Dayton,  8ystem.and  statistics  of  schools 90,405 

DarmsUdt,  school  statistics 592,713 

Deadly  weapons  in  school 436 

Deaf-mutes.in  District 43 

Decorative  art  in  the  Capitol 735,747 

Deficiencies  in^  American  education 835 

Deficient  school  acconmiodations 53 

Detention  of  pupils  after  school 437 

Delaware,  statistics 335,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro :i35 

Freedmen's  school 336 

Departmental  organization  of  schools 487 

Detroit,  school  system  and  statistics 91,404 

Digest  of  rules  and  regulations • 417 

Contents  of ^  464 

Diploma  of  school  attendance  and  proficiency «  437 

Discipline  or  punishment 417,491 

Discipline  or  training  of  the  faculties 491,501,579 

Disenthrallment  of  the  black  race 317 

Distarbance  of  school  by  parents 433 

District  school  in  Cincinnati  system 529 

Chicago 534 

Diamissiou  before  close  of  school ...«.« • •  437 
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Districts,  school,  ori^nalljtwo  in  Washington 59 

Directors  of  g^innasiams ....• ,^  651 

District  of  Columblai  orif^inal  constitntion 25 

History  of  cession  to  General  Qovemment 25,145 

Population  atdiffttrent  periods •• 27 

Census  by  Commissioner  of  Education ,.  17 

History  of  public  schools 49 

Plan  for  reorganization  of  public  schools 137 

Doty,  Duane,  city  educational  statistics 413 

Douai,  A.,  on  German  schools  in  the  United  States '. 581 

Douglas,  SIlss  Margaret,  imprisonment  for  teaching  slaves 394 

Dow,  Jesse  E.,  and  public  school  for  blacks 215 

Drammen,  school  statistics 715 

Drawing,  subject  of  school  instruction 4:^ 

European  experience 782 

Professor  Bail  on  modes  of  teaching 780 

Philadelphia  Art  School 775 

Programmes  and  suggestions  of  methods 674,778 

Dresden,  Saxony 59*2,689. 

Elementary  schools 59*2,689 

Secondary 592,694,705 

Superior  and  special 592,696 

Charitable  institutions 690 

Educational  associations : 700 

Summary  of  institutions .^ 592,701 

Dnbu(|ae,  sciiool  system  and  statistics 92,412 

Dumfries,  public  burgh  schools 7i6 

Dunbar,  public  burgh  schools „ 716 

Dundee,  bublic  burgh  schools .«,,. 716 

Dwight,  Edmund 84t 

E. 

Edinborghj  public  grammar  schools ...•••• ......  716 

Education,  popular,  and  republican  government *    577 

Inadequacy  of  existing ,801,837 

Eisenach,  school  statistics 706 

Eiaenberg,  school  statistics 706 

Elberfeld,  school  statistics 592 

Elgin,  school  statistics... ••• • - 7J6 

Eltction  of  teachers,  how  provided 439 

Elementary  schools  of  Prussia 549 

EiUcott's  survey  and  map  of  Washington 26 

Kikf  worth,  Oliver 151 

Elocution 509 

Elwell.  Rebecca 228 

Ely  Normal  School  for  blacks  in  Louisville 348 

Emerson  Institute  at  Mobile 324 

Emerson,  George  B.,  Boston  English  High  ScQool 484 

Eudowments,  educational 659 

England,  parliamentary  aid  to  art 736 

Art  scnools  and  appropriations 749 

English  high  schools    81.439,484,503 

Equality,  social  and  school 577 

Erie,  school  system  and  statistics .* 93,411 

Eriangen  University 590 

Erlangen,  school  statistics 708 

European  city  schools 133,593 

Examination  of  teachers  in  Prussian  system 640,646 

Examination,  on  leaving  gymnasium 640 

Heal  school 644 

Exclusion  of  refractory  pupils ••.... 440 

Expulsion  of  pupils 440 

Exhibitions  at  close  of  schools 440 

Expense  of  public  schools 401 

Evening  schools 133,439 

Evening  high  schools 439 

Bvorett,  Edward 488 
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Fach  system  of  organisation 625 

Factory  children 133,6I9»G20 

FactoiT  schools 133 

Faculties,  in  nniversities 590,665 

Falkirk,  pnblic  {prammar  school 716 

Fall  River,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Falls  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the  Potomac 165 

Fashions.  German  academy  at  Dresden 698 

Federal  City 96,176 

Fees,  paid  by  students— 

t^iversity  lectures 667 

Secondary  schools 683 

Elementary  schools 688 

Female  teachers 54,693 

Fial,  John  B.,  acconntof  schools  of  Vienna 685 

Fick,  N.,  teacher  of  colored  schools 103 

Fine  Arts,  Academy  of : 776 

■Fines  for  non-attendance •  619 

Fires,  management  of ••••  441 

Fletcher,  Mrs.  Mary 273 

Flagg,  Lucy  A 833 

Fleet,  John  F 213 

Florida,  popalation,  &c 337 

Legal  statns  of  the  negro 336 

Freedmen's  schools 323  400 

Fond  da  Lac,  school  system 96 

Force,  William,  history  of  the  location  of  the  Goyemment 145 

Foundation,  or  endowed  schools 692 

Fort  Wayne,  school  system  and  statistics 414 

Fraser,  Rev.  James,  estimate  of  American  schools .•  577 

Frederick  the  Great,  on  educational  policy  of  Prussia 609 

Freedmen's  Bureau  and  colored  schools 258 

Fredejrickshald,  school  statistics - •  715 

Fried  rich  William  Gymnasium  at  Berlin 654 

Plan  of  building 798 

Friedrich  William  Gymnasium  at  Cologne 661,669 

Franke,  A.  H.,  and  realistic  instruction •  689 

FraDkfort,  school  statistics 687,592 

Franklin  School  building 71,796 

Free  academies — 

New.  York 112 

Norwich.-* 110 

Rochester 117 

Free  cities  of  Germany,  school  statistics • 567 

Freeschools 509,699 

Freiberg,  school  statistics 705 

Freising,  school  statistics 708 

French  language — 

American  schools 463 

German  schools 669,676,679 

Scotch  schools 716 

Freiburg,  Baden,  University » 590 

Further  improvement  schools  in  Prussia 6a{l 

Dresden *. 692,702 

Vienna 685 

FrObel,  William  Augustus,  memoir  and  system •• 611 

Fanh,  school  statistics 706 

O. 

Gardiner,  Francis,  Latin  School  of  Boston 490 

Garnet,  James  M.,  illitemcy  in  Virginia 806 

Georgia,  population,  &c 339,401 

•  Legal  status  of  the  negro  and  slavery. ..•••..••• 339 

Freedmen's  schools 340 

Gera,  school  statistics 707 

German  cities 590 
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Tu 

Genua  scImoIb  in  tbe  United  States,  bj  Prof.  Dona! 58 

BeasooflforefltabHshinfi^ 681 

DenoDiinalional  «nd  priyate 582 

Associations ; ^ 583 

Snbjeetand  methods 584 

German  language ; 583 

Oennan  Teachers*  Society ^ 581 

Geographj,  method  of  teaching ....^ ....^.....^ 481 

Georfpetown,  dtj  of i 26 

PoimlationatdiffBrent  periods....  •• 29 

School  legislation  and  statistics 59 

Legal  8tatn9  of  the  negro.... 309 

Fnjedmen's  schools 223 

Georgetown  College 69 

Giessen  UniTersitj  and  school 590,712 

Girls'  highschods 106,517,542 

Girls*  high  and  normal  schools 483,550 

Girls,  separate  schools- for...... 691 

Gifts  of  plaj  in  Froebel's  system 6T3 

Gifts  for  pnpils 442 

Gillette,  Fraoeis,  cited ; 333 

Gibson,  Biabop,  and  teaching- sfanrea 362 

Glasgow,  poblie  grammar  school 716 

Globes  in  teaching  geography 571 

GoDxaga  College 69 

Gotha,  school  statistica 706 

Goodhope  aehocrfs 276 

Goodwin,  M.  B.,  history  of  schools  for  colored  children  in  District.... 193 

Goodwyn,  Ber.  Morgan 390 

The  Negro  Advocate  in  1681 391 

Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte ; ...-. ;.:. 217,273 

GoTemment,  National,  relatiye  to  District. 49 

GoTemment  employes  in  District 40 

Gottinrai  University 590 

Gratx  UniTersitj  and  schools 590,592 

Greenoekl  public  grammar  school ••....•....«....»......  716 

Grsifswald  University 606 

Grimes,  Senator 966 

Grove,  Mr.  C.W 241 

Gymnasiam  in  German  system 135,625 

Pmssla 595,604.710 

Saxon  and  Thnringian  States 706 

Baden  and  Bavarial 708 

Darmstadt 713 

Wnrtemberg ' 714 

Gymnastics 442,686 

Gymnastics  and  athletic  sports ••.»......  660 

Giftdation  of  schools,  plans  of — 

Baltimore 78       Newark 104 

Boston 79,469       New  Bedford 492 

Chics^ 85        NewHaven 105,505 

Cincinnati.... 87       Norwich 507 

Clereland 88       New  Orleans 106 

Colambns 90        New  York 108,509 

Detroit 91        Philadelphia 113 

Dnbuqne 92        Springfield 120,537 

Hartford 95        Providence ^  116 

IndlaDapolis 96        San  Francisco 118 

Lonisville 99,537        StLonis 121,5.33 

Madison 100       Washington 128 

Milwaukee 101 

Grades  m  American  city  public  schools,  specimen  of  nomenclatnie  : 

Academy '.  77,97,112,117         College 78,98,107,110 

Adult 502         Colored 87,93,110,124 

Alphabet 112,125         Contraband 223 

Bo^sandgirls 79,104,114         Corporate 110 

Branch 102         Cosmopolitan 119 

Central 107,114         Creole 102 

Chinese 118         District 85,95 

CUusical 100,432         English 90,439 
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Graven  in  American  citj  public  schools,  spedoiflii  of  nomeodatnre— Continaed. 

Evening 78,96,124         Normal 81,^4 

Free 83         Primary 96 

Freedmen '. 323         Rural 101 

German-English 87,93         Secondaiy 94,98 

Girls 78,79,104         Select 79 

Grammar 80,107         Senior 91,11:1 

High 78,91,104         Suburban 130 

Indian 118         Technical 487 

Industrial 105         Town 95 

Intermediate 83,87,116         Tnuning 94,119 

Junior 101,112         Truant 502 

Lancasterian 59         Ungraded 113,118 

Latin  and  Latin  grammar 81,95         Union 86,111 

Middle 97,101         Ward 104,120 

Mixed 104»lll         White 107 

Night 88,262 

Grammar  of  English  language 480 

Grammar  schools,  organiiation,  studies 469,473 

American  examples 77,4(39 

European  examples  ..v 577 

Grand  Rapids,  school  system  and  statistics 4(K> 

Greek  spirit  and  literature 66:S 

Language 669,716 

Greiz,  scnooT  statistics 707 

Greenough,  Horatio •• •  754 

Statue  of  W&shington 7S4 

Grounds  and  school  premises... 441 

Gray  Friars*  Gymnasium,  in  Berlin ...•  GS>7 

Geometry,  elements  of 495,517 

Grimma,  school  statistics .••• ••• ...»  7U5 

H. 

Haddington,  sohool  ftaiistics 716 

Hale,  John  P.,  schools  for  colored  children.... 264 

Hall,  Ann  Maria 198 

Halle  University 606,590,592 

Hallowell,  Benjamin 273 

Hamburg,  school  statistics • 59^ 

Hamilton,  Scotland,  school  statistics 716 

Hampton  Normallnstitute,  Virginia •• ••  397 

HanoTer,  school  system 592,704 

Hammerfest,  school  statistics 715 

Prussian  province 710 

Harlan,  Senator 318 

Hamilton,  Alexander 150 

Hannibal,  school  system  and  statistics •• Ite 

Harper,  Robert  G.,  cited • 176 

Hanington,  Henry  F 50t 

Harrisburg,  school  system  and  statistics.... •• 94 

Hartford,  school  system  and  statistics • 95 

School  for  colored  children 335 

Freedmen's  Relief  Society 228 

Hays,  A.,  school  for  colored  children 215 

Head-master 651 

Hebrew,  in  German  secondary  schools 669,676,677 

Heating  apparatus 462 

Hecker,  A.  J 6J2 

Hecker,  J.  Julius 6;{3 

Hecker,  J.  R 63^ 

Heidelberg,  University  and  schools 590,712 

Heilbroun,  school  statistics •.•••.... 714 

Hesse-Oassei,  school  system  and  statistics ^7 

Hesse-Darmstadt,  school  statistics 587,713 

Secondary  schools 713 

Hesse-Nassau,  secondary  schools 7J0 

Hemphill,  Senator,  and  Wilberforce  University.... 319 

Higher  burgher-schools •• 6J3 
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Htghscboolfl,  in  citjsjstem 412,463 

Boston 8U48a        SanFrancisoo 119 

Baltimore 78     .  SpriDjrfield 503 

Chicago 85,572        New  Haven 506 

Cincinnati 532        St.  Louis 5:i5 

Louiaville 99,542        Providence 117 

Hartford 95        New  Orleans J(/7 

Norwich 507        New  York 519 

High  school,  in  European  svstein 592,595 

Berlin  secondary  schools 625 

Dresden 694 

Vienna 686 

Hildbnrghansen,  school  statistics 707 

History,  eiementarj  lessons 497 

History,  teachers  of,  how  trained 649 

Hobbs  on  education  of  the  blacks 349 

Hof,  school  statistics 708 

Holidays 444 

Hoss  on  schools  for  the  blacks 344 

Hopkins,  Mark,  on  Hampton  Normal  Institute 398 

Honirh,  Dr.  Franklin 16 

Report  on  census  of  District J7 

Howard,  O.  O.,  schools  on  Barry  Farm 279 

Howard  University 245 

Charter  and  history / a48 

Bonding 250 

Departments  of  instruction 251 

Householder's  schedule  for  a  census 19 

Howland,  Emily,  and  Miss  Miner's  school 210 

Humanists  and  realists,  conflict  of 663 

Humboldt,  William  von 642 

System  of  gymnasium  lesving  examination 642,646 


UleoeM  in  school 578 

UgcOf  rector 659 

Hiiteracy  in  District  of  Columbia 76 

Whites— colored — sexes 76 

Illiteracy,  extent  and  evils  of,  in  United  States 810.833 

Leigh's  report — contents , 601 

Mann's  comment 833 

Birds-eye  views ^ 815 

Remedy  and  prevention 8:K» 

Illinois,  population 401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 312 

Colored  children  in  Chicago 343 

Illiteracy  by  national  census 804,809,815 

Incorporated  schools 09 

Indianapolis,  school  system  and  statistics 96 

Indiana,  population 344 

Legal  status  of  the  negro '. 344 

Illiteracy 801 

Infant  schools 134,616, 6!i6 

Seminaries  for  teachers  of 593 

TrvsbeVs  system fill 

Ittdostrial  schools  for  freedmen 243,399 

Ingoldstadt,  school  statistics 708 

Instruction,  board  of,  for  District • ]:{9 

Institutes  for  city  teachers 444 

Jbaspection,  board  of,  for  District 139 

Innspruck  TJniversify 590 

Intermediate  grade  of  schools,  examples  of 87,113,445 

Inverness,  scbcibl  statistics 717 

Iowa,  poptllation 345,4(rl 

Legal'status  of  the  negro 345 

Inriaay  sch<]k)l  statistics •««  71S 
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Jackson,  Andrew,  on  colored  foldiera •• 357 

Janitors 445 

Jefferson,  Thomas ^,195 

President  of  trustees  of  public  schools 51 

Memoranda  respecting  location  of  seat  of  GoTemment 186 

Opinions  of  mental  capacity  of  the  negro 195,300 

Letter  respecting  Banneker ..'. 297 

Jena,  University  and  schools 590, 7U6 

Jenifer  Institute  for  Colored  Youtha 356 

Jersey  City,  school  system  ....• 96,405 

Johnson,  John  Thomas 214 

Johnson,  Lorenzo  D 223 

Johnson,  Richard  M .....•••..... 319 

Jones,  Arabella 211 

Junes,  Matilda 239 

Jadson,  Andrew,  Canterbury  school.  ....•• 329 

K. 

Kairserslauten,  school  statistics • 706 

Kansas,  population • 345,401 

Legai  status  of  the  negro 346 

Kempton,  school  statistica 706 

Keene,  schoolsystem 97 

Kentucky,  population 346,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 346 

Freedmen's  school ?49 

Berea  College 348 

Kiel  Univeraity 590 

Kilmarnock,  school  statistics 717 

Kirkenbright,  school  statistics 716 

Kindergarten,  FrcebePs  system 583,611 

Historical  development — • 611 

System  as  a  whole 612 

Garden  and  its  plays...^*. ............. ....... .• -  613 

First  gift  of  play 613 

Second  gift  of  play 613 

Third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gifts  of  play.. 614 

Sixth  gift  of  play 614 

Physical  exercises .•...^. 615 

Religious  influences  and  surroundings .•  615 

Treatises  on 616 

Kingston,  school  system  and  statistics 97,411 

Kingsley,  J.  L.,  on  early  schools  of  New  Haven..... 505 

Knowledge,  personal  acquisition,  not  an  inheritance  ...••• • -••  841 

Necessary  to  a  republic 577,844 

Deficiency  in  the  united  States •  837 

Konigsberg,  university  and  schools 580, 59d 

Kongsberg,  school  statistics...... ....^.•. ...••.., • 715 


Lafayette,  visit  to  African  schools •         365 

Lanark,  public  grammar  school 716 

Lancasterian  school  in  the  District 68 

Landau,  school  statistics 708 

Lands,  publi<J 140 

Landshut,  school  statistics «...         708 

Languages,  study  of 037 

Latin  language 637 

Retained  in  Pmssiaii  real  schools 634,038 

\atin  schools 81,487^709 

/laurvig,  school  statistics 715 

Lawrence,  school  system  and  statistics 97,411 

Leavenworth,  school  system  and  stadstics* 99 

Leaving  examinations  in  Prussia 040,645 

Leaving  school  premises • ••  445 
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Leetare  fees  in  German  anlTensltien 667 

Lee,  Bishop,  on  achools  for  the  nem 335 

Leigh,  Edwin,  on  iliiteracj  in  United  States : 801 

Author  of  birds-eye  system  of  notation , 815 

Tables  of  illiteracy,  compiled  from  national  census 804 

Birds-eye  views  or  maps  of  State  illiteracy 814 

Licbtenstein,  school  statisncs 587 

Legal  status  of  the  colored  population 301 

District  of  Columbia 305  311 

Seveml  States 301-40C 

Lehrplanof  organization .b 625 

Leith,  pubhc  grammar  school 7i6 

Leipsic,  university  and  schools 590,592,705 

Lenox,  Walter 209 

Leonard,  Rev.  C 241 

Lessons  out  of  school-hours 446,496 

Lewis  School  fur  blacks  atMacon 341 

Lewiston,  school  system  and  statistics • 98 

Leutze,  Emanuel 741 

Westward  the  Course  of  Empire,  &c 741 

Libraries,  public — 

Munich 704 

Berlin 699 

Vienna 683 

Libraries,  school  136 

Cincinnati 8S 

New  Orleans 107 

Sl  Louis 124 

lindao,  school  statistics 708 

Llppe-Detmold,  school  statistics 587 

Lippe-Scbauemburg,  school  statistics 87- 

Lottery  for  school  purposes  in  District 

Loomis,  Silas  L 21 

Louisiana,  population 349,40 

Legal  status  of  the  negro » 319 

FrMdmen's  schools 350 

Local  administration  of  city  schools 419,609 

Louisrille,  school  system  and  statistics i 98,405 

Lowell,  school  system  and  statistics 99,405 

Lubeck,  school  statistics 588,592 

LinUthffow,  school  statistics 716 

Luxemourg,  school  statistics 587 

Ludwigsburg,  school  statistics 714 

Lytton,  on  education  of  working  classes  In  Austria 688 

ML 

If  aeon,  liewis  School • 34t 

lladtson,  James 175,187,727 

lladison,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406' 

Magdeburg 592 

Magistrat  or  municipal  magistracy  of  Berlin 609 

Mauie 342,401 

Legal  sUtus  of  the  hlack 342 

Mains,  school  statistics .....'...  713 

Manclkester,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Mandal,  school  statistics 715 

Mann,  Horace 837 

Inadequacy  of  existing  means  of  popular  education 837 

Maiui,LTdiaB 210 

Mann,lhHaB 237,240 

Maanersih  scJiool 446 

Iffmnnmi  of  meChods,  American 492,511,551 

MarblM  in  the  Capitol 750,765 

Marienthal,  Froebel's  nornud  and  model  school  at 615 

Marriaga,  condition  of  District  population 29,30 

Marbarg  Umversiiy 590 

Mm-dMwing 564,569 

MaitiJi,  J.  Stella 261 
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Pngvu 

MaTTland,  popnlation 308,401 

Legal  statas  of  the  negro 308 

Freedmen's  schoolii 352 

Deed  of  cession  of  District 181,191 

Massachusetts 357,401 

Lef^al  status  of  the  negro 357 

Smith's  school  for  colored  children « •  358 

Drawing  in  public  schools 784 

Mason,  Joseph  T 216 

Mason,  Thomas  H * 216 

Masonic  lodge  for  the  blacks 285 

Mathew,  Father 218 

May,  Rev.  S.  J.,  and  Canterbury  school 329 

Mathematics --^.tza  ^^»638 

American  schools y^  491, 501 

German  high  schools W«<39 

Scotch  burgh  schools 1^^669,675  676 

Matriculation 667 

Maturity  examinations  in  Prussia 640 

Gymnasiums  J 642 

Real  schools 644 

McCoy,  B 213 

McElroy,  Father 218 

Medals  and  prizes  in  schools ^ 447 

Meigs,  M.  C 733,743 

Meiniugen,  school  statistics 707 

Memphis,  school  system  and  statistics 406 

Mental  arithmetic 479 

Memmingen,  school  statistics 708 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  school  statistics -  587 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  school  statistices 587 

Meetings  of  teachers 447 

Merrill,  N.P 103 

Metals  and  minerals 498 

Methodist  church  and  slavery  in  District 175  196,219 

Michigan : 357,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro - 357 

Middle  schools  in  Germany 625 

Middleton,  C.  H 2J4 

Mill,  J.  S., cited 481 

Military  schools 591,597,603 

Milwaukee,  school  system  and  statistics 101,406 

Mining,  academies  of 591,597,608,682 

Minister  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia 608 

Missouri,  population 359,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 359 

Freedmen's  schools 36C 

Mississippi 358,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 358 

Freedmen's  schools 359 

Miner,  Miss  Myrtella 65,206 

Normal  school  for  colored  teachers 207 

Fund  for  an  institution 210 

Mixed  schools  for  boys  and  g^rls 691 

Mobile,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Modern  languages 134,448 

American  schools 138,520 

European  schools 637 

Morris,  B.  F.,  originator  of  Howard  University 245 

Morris,  £.  J.,  art  m  the  District 734 

Montrose,  public  grammar  school 716 

Morals,  when  and  how  tanght 447 

Mothers*  method  in  infant  schools 613 

Monroe,  James — 300 

Munich,  school  system 5^  704,708 

University 1 690 

Mnnster,  university  and  schools 590,592 

Music 138,448 

MUllheim,  school  statistics 712 

Mutiny  of  troops  in  Philadelphia 14(1 
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Pare, 

NttsliTilley  Achool  syBtom  aod  statistics 103 

Nueman,  Professor,  cited • 630 

Ntttchez,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

Nat  Tomer  insarrection,  influeuce  on  colored  schools 200,307 

Nassau,  school  statistics 687 

Nation,  functions  of,  in  United  States 192 

National  flag,  holidays 444,497 

National  Government,  intelligence  necessary  to 577,833 

Action  respecting  schools  in  the  District 49 

Provision  for  colored  schools 49 

National  census  of  District.... 27 

HI  iteracv  returns 801 

National  SmIohs  and  Soldiers*  Orphan  Home • 69 

National  Freedmen's  Relief  Assodation 224,234 

Nationality  of  population  in  District 36 

National  polytechnic  school,  or  university 144 

National  Intelligencer  cited 197,206 

Native  artists  in  national  memorials..... 725 

Natural  history  in  schools..... 629 

Nature,  study  of 663 

German  programmes 671 

American  profpunmes...... 555 

German- Amencan  programmes 685 

Naval  schools 591,608,682 

Neau,  Elias,  and  negro  schools  in  NewYork 361 

Nebraska 401 

Needle-work .*. 450 

Negro,  legal  status  of. 301-400 

Neostadt,  school  statistics ,. 706 

New  and  old,  in  education '. 662 

Newark,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Bedford,  school  system  and  statistics 492 

New  England  freedmen  aid  societies 227 

New  Brunswick,  school  system  and  statistics 103 

New  Haven,  school  system  and  statistics 104,406 

New  Hampshire 400,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 400 

New  Jersey,  population 400,401 

Ijegal  status  of  the  negro 400 

New  Orleans,  school  system  and  statistics 106,406 

Newport,  school  system  and  statistics 105 

Newton,  A.  E 293,233 

New  York,  population 361,401 

LmU  status  of  the  negro 361 

Schools  for  colored  childrsn , 361 

Manumission  Society 364 

Freedmen's  Relief  Assodation 226 

New  York  City,  school  system  and  statistics 509 

Night  schools 88,229,262 

Nine,  school  system  and  statistics Ill 

Non-attendance  at  school 142 

Nordliogen,  school  statistics 708 

Norwich,  school  system  and  statistics Ill 

North  Carolina,  population 1 368 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 369 

Freedmen's  schools 369 

Normal  schools,  American *. 143,448 

City  Teachers w  535 

Cofoied  schools 324,341,348,355,397 

Normal  schools,  European 134 

Infant  schools 593 

Elementary  schools 594,621 

Secondary  schools 648 

Special  studies 648,649 

North  Berwick,  publie  grammar  school 716 

Norway,  statistics  of  city  schools 715 

Nuremberg,  school  statistics .' 592 

Vufthall,  teacher  of  colored  school 211 
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O. 

Oberlm  College .•..•••«•  «.^«^««.«^*««,^..«.« ••,.«••— •....•••..•••  374 

Obhite  Siflten  of  Providence ^»...^*...„*.,......^ ...... ........ ..  805 

Observation,  facalUos  and  culioreof ...•.......••...•••••  611 

Object  lessons •..•..•........••••.«••..—  .•..... .^.  511,  SiS? 

Occupations  of  neifi^hborhood  atndy  of .......  657 

Occupations  of  the  population  in  District 39 

Ochringen,  school  statistics ................,..*..«.....*«..^.. 714 

Offenbach,  school  statistics ■......••...••... 713 

Offenbnrf^,  school  statistics » ..•...••••••.••...•••. 713 

Ohrdruf,  school  statistics 706 

Ohio,  population ^ ..........w.....*.^*.......... ......  370,401 

Leji^l  status  of  lbeo4»f]rro . ......................  370 

Schools  and  colleges  for  oolarsd children  and  yonths. .....••• 371 

Wilberforee  University — 373 

Old  and  new,  conflict •«•«•  .^.•«... •  663 

Oldenburg,  school  statistics ...... .•.>.....^.«.« 567 

Oneida  Institute .............^^ 367 

One  session  a  day ....................  449 

Opening  exercises ««........  ..•...........••.•..........••••..... 449 

Optional  studies ^. •^••^  ..«.*..—.«.••.. 506 

Orphans .....r.  .,........^.........^.... 43 

Orphan  asylums -and  schools  ..........••......•...«..••.«.«. 69,233 

European 598,686,699 

Ould,  Henrr,  Lanoasterian  teaehsr....*.......  ...................... .^ ••  53 

Oswego,  Bohool  system  and  statistics.... • 113 

Oral  instruction  ...... .^..^.^  ..•........>........•.............«.••......••..  492,553 

Order  of  exercises ••....*....•...•........ .•....^. ........••  501 

Oregon,  scheei  statistics** .•.•••.•......•....•.•...••••.•.••....«•••••••  401 

P. 

Paintings  in  the  Capitol 736 

Artist — subject— cost 765 

Paisley,  public  grammar  school — .  ..•.••..••.....•..•••.......••...•  717 

Parry,  A.  H 88:1 

Parker,  W.  H.,  ci^ educational  statistics 413 

Patterson,  James  W 853,366 

Pay-pupils  in  publicschools ••••.•• 54 

Parents  and  parental  interest  in  schools 133,143 

Representation  in  school  organization..... ••••••.•• 139 

Parson,  school  statistics ....•••. 709 

Pedagogic  seminaries  in  univeFsities 648 

Pedagogic  trial-year * 647. 

Peebles,  public  g^rammar  school ••• 717 

Pennsylvania 374,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro •  374 

Schools  and  academies  for  colored  children ...........••••.......•  374 

Beneset,and  the  Society  of  Friends 374 

Pensions  fur  teachers  in, Prussia •••  634 

Permanent  seat  of  Government  for  the  United  States 145, 193 

Act  establishing 184, 189 

Persico,  Luigi 753 

Penmanship 477,538  564 

Peter,  Mrs.  Sarah,  founder  of  Philadelphia  School  of  Design ^ 777 

Perth,  public granunar schools...^ ...•• 717 

Pestalozzi ". 611,633 

Peterboro  school  for  colored  ohildren.. .^.. 367 

Peterhead,  school  statistics 716 

Pforta,  boarding  gymnasium 659 

Pforsheim,  schoofstatistics..... • 713 

Philadelphia, school  system  and  statistics... • 113,407 

Subjects  and  courses  of  instruction • 543 

Freedmen*s  relief  sodeties 336 

School  of  design  ibr  women • 777 

Phllbrick,  John,  extracts  from ^ 473,483 

Philological  seminaries 648 

Physical  education..*. 443,615. 

German BchoolB....,.., :« • 66O 
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Page. 

Pichard,  J.  L.,  modification  of  Chicago  maDiial 573 

Piereon,  Rev.H.  W 294 

Pirmasens,  school  Btatistics 709 

PiUsbarg^,  school  system  and  statistics 416 

Plaiting,  FroebeVs  system 615 

Plan  of  lessons , 625 

Pianen,  school  statistics •••  705 

Play  in  infant  cnltnre 612 

Polytechnic  school 591 

Berlin 596 

Dresden 697 

Mnnich 704 

Vienna 683 

Becommended  for  District 136,144 

Police  force  in  taking  census 25 

Potsdam,  school  statistics 592 

PoUtieal  teaching 451 

Pomeroy,  Mrs 239 

Pope  Gregory  XVI - - 217 

Portraits  in  Ezecntive  Mansion 764 

Portamonth,  school  system  and  statistics 116 

Portland,  school  system  and  statistics 115 

Potter,  Henry 65,198 

Powell.  William  H 730 

Discovery  of  the  Mississippi 731 

Powers,  Hiram 753 

Poor  scholars 52 

Population  of  District 17 

Seyeral  States,  (see  each  State) 413 

Punctuality  in  pupils  and  teachers 134,450 

Public  schools  in  District J. «  49 

For  colored  children « 252 

Prague  University  and  schools 590,592 

Primary  schools,  examples  of 450 

Baltimore 79        "New  Bedford 492 

Boston 79,470        New  York 511 

Chicago 551         Philadelphia 644 

Cincinnati 525        Froebers  system 612 

Louisville 537 

Ttivatdocenten  in  German  universities 667 

Private  schools  in  District 59,61,70 

Professors  in  German  universities 666 

Processes  of  education,  not  developement 579 

Professional  training  and  improvement  of  teachers 576, 62 1 

Province,  in  Prussian  system 609,710 

Public  service,  examination  for « 668 

Provincial  school  conferences 653 

Prussia,  ftystem  of  public  schools 609 

Elementary 600,642 

Proglressive  development 601 

BtatiftUcs 600,710 

Secondary,  classical 604 

Secondary,  realistic 628 

Superior 664 

Special ,^ 608,728 

State  superintendence 609 

Profane  language  by  pupils 451 

Providence,  school  system  and  statistics 116,416 

Promotions  from  class  and  grade ^.•.. 451 

Prizes,  modals,  ^c *. 447 

Progymnasidn  in  Prussia • ••• «  626 

^uu^tnation ^ ••«...•«« ••••«•« —         513 


Qaaartor  in  university  orgAniJifitioo  .•.«...*.^..^..^...— ••••• • 666 

Quarter-money  in  Vienna. • 688 

Qoindaro  High  School  for  blacka .«. *. 346 
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Race,  schools  irrespective  or ••• • 257 

Randolph,  John 728 

Ratisbon,  school  statistics •• •  709 

Rav^eDsbarg,  school  statistics 714 

Raumer,  cited 639 

Read  and  write ^ ...•....• 841 

Inability 801,841 

Reading  and  spelling 492,555 

Reading;  hints  and  methods 553,555,561 

Boston 478 

Real  schools  and  realistic  studies 589,626,638 

Historical  development 626,629 

Existing  place  in  Prussian  system 627,635 

Different  kinds  and  grades 627 

Government  regulations  of  examinations  in  1859 635 

Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction 637,639 

Teachers,  exterior  position • 639 

Relations  to  university  and  public  service 640 

Leaving  examination 644 

Real  schools,  statistics  of 595,605 

Drededn - 695 

Baesn 712 

Bavaria 708 

Prussia 710 

Saxony 705 

Thuringian  States 706 

Wurtemberg •• 714 

Real  estate  and  real  estate  owners  in  District 76,130 

Ream,  Vinnie,  statue  of  Lincoln 762 

Recess  in  school  session 453 

Recitations,  length  and  frequency 559 

Rector 651 

University.* 665 

Repeating  verses  and  maxims 472 

Register  of  pupils 552 

Reichenbach,  school  statistics 705 

Relieious  instruction 449,583,614 

Importance  in  Prussian  schools 623, 650, 6(^ 

Renfrew,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Residence,  len^h  of,  in  District 37 

Resolute  Benehcent  Society 197 

Reiss-Greitz  and  Strelitz,  school  statistics 587 

Removal  of  teachers 454 

Repetition  or  review  schools 621  C85 

Republican  government  and  popular  education 839 

Reutlingen,  school  statistics '. 714 

Rhetoric 508 

Rothenburg,  school  statistics 709 

Rothersay,  public  grammar  school • 717 

Rhode  Island,  population 383 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 383 

Richards,  A.  C 17,25 

Richards,  Z 48 

Richmond,  normal  schools 397 

Ricks,  Louisa 241 

Robinson,  C 286 

Rochester,  school  system  and  statistics 117 

Rostock,  university  and  schools >. 592,590 

Rousseau,  influence  on  modem  schools • 632 

Roxbury,  school  system  and  statistics ••••... 412 

Rules  and  regulations  of  public  schools,  digest •....• •••'•••.•.  417,448 


» 
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Sabbath  schools  for  the  blacks 821,884 

Sacraments  and  slavery 305 

3acrameato,  school  system  and  statistics 118 
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Salaries  of  cit J  teftchers 403 

Saalfeld^  school  statistics * 707 

Ban  Doming^,  colored  refugees 205 

San  Fraocisco,  school  system  and  statistics 118,407 

Sartain,  John^  material  for  account  of  art  in  Pennsylvania 775 

Saturday,  half  or  whole  holiday , 459 

Savage,  James,  first  primary  school  in  Boston *  470 

Savannah,  school  system  and  statistics r<20 

Saxony,  city  school  systems 689, 70p 

Special  schoojs 789 

Uniyersity -.  706 

Saze-Altenburg,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe-Coburg,  school  statistics • 706 

Saxe-Meiningen,  school  statistics 706 

Saxe-Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Schedule  for  taking  census  of  District 20 

ScblelK,  school  statistics * 707 

Scbleswig-Holstein  Prussian  province •> 710 

School-houses — 

Cost.of,  in  the  United  Stales - 411,413,850 

Names  given  to 505 

Plans  of : 795 

Scholarships 718 

School  architecture 71,144,795 

School  board.    (See  Board  of  education.) 

School  documents • 419 

School  funds  in  the  District 268 

School  lands 140 

School  legislation  in  the  Distri.ct 49 

WaspiDgton 50 

Georgetown. 59 

County 62 

School  session  each  ^^y 456 

School-year 456 

Schopfheim,  school  statistics • 7J2 

Schwabach,  school  statistics. •-••• '.....  709 

Schwart^burg,  Rudoldstadt 587 

Schweinfurt,  school  statistics • • 709 

Schulpfoita,  a  boarding,  gymnasium 645 

Schul-deputation  in  Berlin .• •. 609 

Searle,  J,,  and  Lancasterian  school 298 

Seaton,  S/imuel  A 509 

Selkirk,  public  grammar  schools • 717 

Seeker,  Archbisbop,  in  1741... 363 

Sectarian  teaching 451 

Secondary  schools  in  cit^  systems. •••• , 135,137,457 

European  systems • 135,595,625 

Baden 712       Prussia 710 

Bavaria 708       Saxony 705 

Darmstadt 713       Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt 713        Scotland 716 

Norway 715       Wurtemberg.... 714 

Semler,  Charles,  realistic  school • 630 

Senses,  systematic  culture  of .» 4^,613 

Sewing  in  schools 458,472 

Sessions  each  day  and  week * 449,456 

Seward,  W.  H.,  and  Mrs.,  interest  in  colored  schools •• 209 

SeXy  population  by 27 

Seating  pupils,  how  regulated 458 

Seaton,  W.  W o3,201 

Shaffer,  Amy,  portrait  of  Lafayette ^. 731 

Shee,  SirMartm  Arthur,  on  art  and  native  artists... 737 

Silesia,  province 710 

Sinsheim.  school  statistics. • 712 

Skien,  scnbol  statistics.... 715 

Slavery,  on  the  relation  to  schools  and  education 28,64 

Smith,  Elizabeth 21/ 

Smith,  Gerrit,  school  for  blacks... 367 
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Smitb,  sehool  for  colored  ohiMfen  in  BostoB ••• u57 

Smothers,  Henry,  and  Smothers  sdiooUhoiue 199,203 

Snow,  Benjaminiand  Snow  riot  in  1835 201 

Sondershaosen,  school  statisties .* 707 

Sonthopen,  school  statistics 709 

South  Carolina,  popnlatiou 905,401 

Legal  status  or  the  negro ••••••- •• 305 

IfV^men's  schools 384 

Special  reports  of  Commissioner — 

Public  schools  in  District  of  Colambia  and^dtiee » • 13 

Technical  schools 785,881 

National  education •••... • 851 

Spedal  school,  functions  of 664 

Special  schools 133,458,608,696,849 

Arts  and  sciences... •. 140,591,596,785 

Colored  schools 64,3U5 

Speler,  school  statistics 709 

Spelling  in  school  programmes  o^ 

Boston 477       New  Bedford 493 

Chicago 653,663       New  York 512 

Cincinnati r»       527 

Spelling,  methods  of  teaching 653,558,563 

Springfield,  Illinois,  school  system  and  statistics 121,411 

Sprinfiffield,  Massachusetts,  school  system  and  statistics 120. 408, 502 

Spilleke,  and  realistic  instruction 633 

State  debts  and  location  t>f  the  Capitol... • 186 

State,  relations  to  unirersities  in  Germany • • 608,665 

Stavanger,  school  statistics 715 

Su  Agnes  Academy  for  colored  giris  in  1852. •  822 

SLAloysius  School  for  colored  giris 239 

St.  Ann's  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Statistics  of  schools  and  education.    (See  Tables.) 

Stenography,  school  of :. &J7 

St.  Jo8eph*s  Orphan  Asylum •  69 

St.  Louis,  school  system  and  statistics 121 

St.  Martin's  school  for  colored  giris 240 

St  Paul,  school  system  and  statistics 124,416 

St  Rose  Institute  at  Alexandria "iSS 

St  Augustine  Normal  School  in  North  Carolina 369 

Stettin,  school  statistics *. 592 

St  Vincent  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum 69 

Street  Augustus  R.,  ana  Yale  School  of  Art 779 

Stirling,  public  grammar  schools 7J7 

Stranraer,  public  grammar  schools 717 

Straubing,  school  statistics 709 

Stuttgardt,  school  system ^ 692,703 

Studieutag  at  Seulpforta 660 

Studies  and  text-boolcs • « 73 

Courses  in  detail.    (See  Graded  schools.) 

Supervision  and  superintendents 132,143  455 

Suffrage  and  illiteracy «. 850 

Sumner,  Charles 320 

Sunday  schools  in  European  systems ..•*• 621 

Supplementary  schools  and  agencies 136, 143^598 

Supplies  of  fuel  and  stationery 458 

Support  of  public  schools • 140 

Sulley,  artist^  in  the  Capitol 731 

Stone,  Horatio,  in  the  Capitol 733 

Suspension  of  pupils 457 

Syllabus  of  lectures  and  lessons 458 

Syracuse,  school  system  and  stadstios •  ..  125«408 

Syphax,  William 317 

Superior  schools  and  education...^ 135^138 

Swayne  School  forbhicksat  Montgomeiy ....•••• «         324 

T, 

Tsbbs,  T.,  teacher  of  colored  children «••..••••••..•••.  •••,         213 

TransLaUon,  keys,  and  other  helps. ..••...... .•• ..«         480 
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Tables,  popnlatioiit  scboolfl,  scbolan^  teachers,  expenses— 

L  IMstnci  of  Colambia — 

Population,  achool-age,  sex,  color ^ «•...  27,39 

Nationalitv,  Yoters^  illitencj,  orphans • ••  35,43 

Pablic  schools,  cUy  of  Washing^n • 57 

Poblic  schools,  city  of  Geor^^town GO 

Pablic  schools*  county  of  Washington G2 

Pablic  schools,  generul  summary 67 

Private  schools*  special  schools » 69 

IL  American  cities — 

Salaries  paid  superintendents  and  teachers  in 403»409 

Sammaiy  in  forty-two  cities 409 

Expense  in  delau  of  piU>Uc  schools  in  nineteen  cities 410 

Cost  of  public  schools  in  thirty *five  cities 411 

ComparatlTe  statistics  of  eij^ht  public  hi^h  schools 413 

Edocational  statistics  of  thirty-seven  cities  in  seventeen  particulars 412, 416 

m.  Earopean  dties,  populsUon,  schools — 

Berlin 594,595 

Dresden .••.•. 701 

Vienna 682,684 

Thirty-seven  chief  cities  of  Qermany 592 

Cities  in — 

Baden 713        Saxony 705 

Bavaria 718       Saxon  principalities 706 

Hesse-Darmstadt  .^ 713        Scotland 716 

Norway .^ 715       Wnrtemberg 714 

IV.  States — area,  population,  schools — 

1.  United  States — area,  population,  valuation 401 

Children  of  school-a^^e,  schools,  scholars,  teachers 40 1 

3.  School  income  and  expenditure 402- 

3.  German  States— elementary  schools 587 

4.  GermanStates — secondary  schools 588 

Gymnasia,  pragynmasia,  real  schools,  burgher  schools 588 

6.  German  States  and  Switzerland,  universities •••  590 

Faculties,  proftmors,  students 59J 

6.  GermanStates — special  and  professional  schools 591 

Agriculture,  architecture,  commerce,  fine  arts 591 

Forestry,  mining,  military,  naval,  trade 591 

7.  Seeondiary  schools,  population,  &&,  in — 

Baden ...«..«         712        Saxe-Altenburg 706 

Bavaria 708        Saxe-Coburg-Qotha 706 

Hess^Darmstadt •         713       SaxeMeiningen 707 

Norway ..          715        Saxe-Weimar 706 

Prussia ^.«..  604,710       Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt 707 

Benss^reiz...... — «^          707        Schwarshurg-Sondorshausen.  ..  707 

Beoss-Schleiz 707        Scotland 716 

Saxony 705       Wurtemberg 714 

V.  Colored  population,  fioeedmen's  schools — 

Statisacal  tables. 29,262,270,325.327,336,^38,342,349, 

358, 359, 360, 369, 387, 390, 397, 400 

VL  StaUstics  of  iUiteracy 801 

Tables  compiled  from  national  census 804 

1.  Illitenusy  in  1840 804 

2.  niiteiacy  in  laV)  and  1860 806 

3.  Per  cent,  of  UUtecate  adults  in  IdjO  and  1880 808 

4.  Illiterate  persons  aged  20-21 «•  Sid 

5.  Per  cent,  of  illiterate  whites  in  1840 812 

Bird*s  eye  views  or  maps,  of  illiteracy : 

1.  IlUterate  whitesm  18IQ 814 

2.  IlUterate  whites  in  1850 816 

a.  Illiterate  whites. in  1860 .•.,- 818 

4.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1850 820 

6.  Illiterate  whites,  male  and  female,  1880 822 

6w  Ratio  of  male  and  female  Illiterates,  1850 823 

7.  Batio  of  male  and  female  illitarates,  1860 824 

a  Illiteracy  of  the fteedmen 826,828 

9.  Aggragate  Illiteracy  oflha  United  States  in  1860 830 

10.  Percent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1840-'50 832 

11.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy  1850-'60 83^) 

ISl  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  iUiteracy,  1840-'60 834 
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Tain,  public  cprammar  school 717 

Tallade^  Normal  School  for  colored  teachers • 3i4 

Taste,  defect  of  national 679 

Taxation  forrcbool  purposes 623 

Teachers*  salaries,  male  and  female 4(13 

Classified  for  forty-two  cities 409 

Compared  for  nineteen  cities 410 

Teachers  in  the  District,  sex  and  salaries-- 

Washington 51 

Georgetown 61 

County 64 

Colored  schools 67 

District 67 

Teachers*  professional  schools  and  training — 

Elementary,  in  Prussia 594,621 

Elementary,  in  Austria (y^o 

Elementary,  in  Dresden 696 

Teachers'  nensions -  624 

Teachers*  institute  for  city  schools 115 

Technical  schools  and  instruction 1 133,135,591 

Contents  of  special  report  on 7?S 

Temperature  of  school-rooms 460 

Tennessee,  population 387,401 

Legal  status  of  the  negro — 3S7 

Freedmen's  schools 3c8 

Terre  Haute,  school  system - 126 

Texas,  population 388 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 1 3>59 

Freedmen*s  schools 390 

Text-books,  how  supplied 427 

Theological  Institute  in  Washington 243 

Boston  organization 243 

Time,  allotment  toeach  study 496 

Tobacco,  use  of,  by  pupils  or  teachers 460 

Toledo,  school  system 127 

Ton  sberg,  school  statistics 7l5 

Top  cal  method  in  geography 569 

Tracts,  religious,  in  school 460 

Trade  schools : 133,591,608 

Trades,  instruction  in 557 

Traveling  allowance  for  teachers • 649 

Trenton,  school  system 126 

Troy,  school  system  and  status : 127,408 

Trial-year  for  young  teachers 81 

Triest,  school  statistics 592 

Trondhjem, school  statistics ^ 715 

Truancy,  ho  w  dealt  with... 81,459,502 

Trumbull,  John T26 

Historical  paintings  in  the  Capitol 726 

Adverse  and  unjust  criticism 727 

Trumbull, Mrs.  Lyman 233,239 

Trustees  of  public  schools «•« 50 

Trustees  for  colored  schools •>•• 233,2.'iC 

Truth,  condition  for  its  reception 846 

Tucker,  St.  George,  on  slavery  in  1796 306 

Tuition  and  lecture  fees 54 

Turner  society  and  German  schools ..« 582 

Tumanstadt,  or  normal  school  for  teachers  of  gymnastics 6tiO 

Turner,  Rev.  W.,  and  colored  schools  m  Hartford 334 

Tumey,  Dr.  £.,  educational  labors  for  the  blacks 243 

Tflbingen,  University  and  schools. «••««  •««. 590,714 

...  u. 

Uberlinffen,  school  statisticB-. ^ 713 

Ulm,  8CU00I  statistics •. .••• 714 

Universal-education  not  yet  reached 801,638,843 
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UniTersitj  8 jstem  of  Qennanj 664 

Relation  to  ffOYernmenta — fupport 665 

Officers  of  aaminiatration 665 

Faculties  and  departments 666 

Professors  aad  instructors 665 

Students — odmission^fees 667 

Attainments  for  admission,  and  of  American  college  on  graduation 66d 

Statistics 590 

UniTermties  of  Prussia 596,606 

Faculties — ^professors — students 606 

Receipts  and  expenditures 607 

State  grant  to  univeTBitjr  of  Berlin  for  1865 608 

Distribution  of  State  grant 606 

UniTeXBities  of  England,  compared  with  German..... 665 

Union  Seminary  for  blacks  of  J.  F.  Cook SUl 

V. 

Vacations 461 

Vaccination ; 401 

Valpani,  artist 752 

Fi|^ure  of  Liberty 753 

Valuation  of  taxable  property  in  the  United  States • 401 

Van  Bockelen  on  education  of  the  blacks 353 

VanderlyUy  landing  of  Columbus • 7.'U) 

Vanloman,  school  for  colored  girls 204 

Van  Lemuel,  Sabbath  school 217 

Vaahon,  Professor,  on  freedmen's  schools 325,3*^ 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Georgia 340 

Schools  for  blacks  in  Louisiana 350 

Ventilation 462 

Vermont,  population,  schools 400,401 

L^[al  status  of  the  negro 400 

Illiteracy 139 

Virginia,  population 307 

Legal  status  of  the  negro 307,390 

FroBdmen^s  schools .- 396 

Deed'of  cession  of  the  District 26,180 

Retrocession 36 

Statistics  of  illiteracy 805,841 

Visitors  of  schools,  to  be  selected  from  parents 139 

Vizthnm,  Rudolf,  founder  of  gymnasium 695,705 

Vocal  culture .- 574 

Vocal  music 448,475,519,524 

Voting,  where  exercised,  by  residents  of  District 39 

Vienna,  in  Austria -.592.683 

Comptued  with  Washington '683 

General  yiew  of  school  system  and  statistics 682,6^8 

Elementary  schools ^....  685 

Repetition  schools 687 

Secondary  schools 688 

School  code  of  1869 1 &i6 

Univereity « • 590 

Virtue  and  intelligence 577 

W. 

Waldeck.>8ohool  statistics 587 

Waldehut 712 

Wall,  Miss  Mary 211 

Wall,  Sarah  E 227 

Walker,  artist 731 

Bsttleof  Chepultepec 731 

Walker,  S.,  industrial  school  «• 242 

Wallach  School-house 70,800 

Warburton,  Bishop,  on  teaching  slaves '. 363 

Ward  schools  in  New  York 510 

TITarring,  Leland 287 
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WaBhiniftoii  City,  location — S6yl9t 

OrigiDally  called  Federal  City, 26 

Survey  and  map ..^ 26 

Population  at  different  periods , 27 

School  legislation 50 

School  statistics 57,126,408 

School-honses 70 

System  and  statistics  compared  with  other  cities .  1!^ 

Ordinances  respecting  colored  popnlation 3li 

Condition  of  colored  schools 195 

Washington  Christian  Mission.... 2128 

Washington  Art  Union l.......... 733 

Washington,  Oeorge - 6,577 

Action  respecting  location  of  the  Capitol 187,190 

Proclamation  of  thanksgiving  fur  a  national  government 1% 

Portrait  in  Capitol 731 

Statue  by  Greenough 754 

Wangh,  Nancy,  teacher 263 

Way) and  Theological  Seminary .    245 

Weiden,  school' statistics 709 

Weimar,  school  statistics 706 

Weissenbnrg,  school  statistics 709 

Weights  and  measures 9^,561 

Weir,  Robert,  artist 730 

EmbaHcation  of  the  Pilgrims 730 

Wells's  graded  system  of  studies 651 

Wesleyan  Seminary  for  colored  pupils 204 

Westphalin,  province  of 710 

West  Point  Military  Academy 139 

West  Virginia,  population  and  schools 399 

Legal  status  of  the  negro •  399 

Freedmen's  schools 400 

Wheeling,  school  system 129 

White6eld,  Oeorge,  and  slavery 374 

Wigtown,  schoolstatisdcs .....: 712 

Wisconsin,  popnlation,  &c 400 

Legal  status  of  the  negro •  400 

Wilbur,  Miss  Jufia 287 

Wilberforce  University  for  blacks  in  Ohio 372 

Wilmington,  school  system  and  statistics ^ 129 

Wilson,  Senator 318 

Wiltberger,  C.  H 268 

Wimmer,  Dr.  Hermann 689,695 

Wise,  Henry  A 758 

Wiese,  Dr.,  on  Prussian  high  schools 6^ 

Women,  schools  of  design  for 775,777 

Wood,  Ellen  B. 230 

Worcester,  school  system  and  statistics 409 

Word  method^  in  reading 492,553 

Worms,  school  statistics 712 

Wormley,  Mary,  colored  teacher 211 

Writing,  hints  as  to  teaching :....... 477,564 

Wfirtemberg,  school  statistics 587,714 

Wurtzberg,  University  and  schools 590,709 

German  gymnasium « ..;..;.•... 577 

Z. 

Zanesville,  school  statistics ...•• ••••.•••••••«••  .•^^•^..••.••.  411 

Zittan,  school  statistics .......•..•••.•...•«<««••.•.•.« -  705 

ZweibiUcken,  school  statistica » 709 

Zurich  University , ..*.- —  590 

Zwickau,  school  statistics.. .« ••••  •«•• »  TOft 
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CIBCULAR  RESPECTING  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 


n.  S.  DbPARTUSNT  of  EDUCATIOHf 

Waahwgtonf  D,  C^  1867. 

In  replj  to  jour  inqniiy  "for  a  single  document  which  sliall  set  forth  the 
characteristic  features  of  different  systems  of  public  elementary  instruction  at 
borne  and  abroad,"  the  undersigned  would  saj,  that  he  knows  of  no  such  vol- 
ume ;  and  interesting  as  such  a  volume  in  some  respects  would  be,  he  is  not 
flure  that  it  would  answer  jour  immediate  purpose,  "  the  preparation  of  an  effl- 
<96Dt  sjstem  of  common  schools  for  a  communitj  which  has  not  jet  accepted 
the  cardinal  idea  of  popular  education  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Northern  and 
'Western  States."  Anj  sjstem,  to  be  thoroughlj  understood,  must  be  studied 
ID  its  details,  and  in  reference  to  its  historical  development,  and  the  peculiar 
conditions  of  sodety  where  it  is  in  operation.  Social  life  with  jou  is  peculiar, 
and  the  distribution  of  population  has  not  been  governed  bj  the  same  laws 
which  have  effected  it  in  other  sections  of  the  countrj.  Tour  institutions  of 
education  have  grown  up  under  these  conditions. 

Under  these  and  other  circumstances,  will  it  not  be  best  first  to  secure  the 
appointment  of  a  School  Board,  or  a  single  officer;  or  rather  of  a  Board  repre- 
aenting  in  its  members  different  local,  political  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  (but 
all  united  in  the  general  desire  to  inaugurate  an  efficient  public  sjstem,)  with  a 
Secretary,  who  shall  devote  his  whole  time,  under  their  directions, 

1,  To  ascertain  the  number,  localitj,  and  character  of  such  schools  as  do 
exist,  and  the  places  where  schools  are  needed. 

2,  To  interest  and  inform  parents^  and  tiie  public  generallj,  bj  the  voice  and 
press,  as  to  existing  wants,  and  the  practicable  remedj,  in  a  sjstem  of  public 
schools,  (both  elementary  and  secondarj,)  which  shall  be  cheap  enough  for  the 
poorest,  and  good  enough  for  the  richest 

3,  To  frame  a  law  adapted  to  sparselj  populated  districts,  as  well  as  villages, 
-which  shall  at  once  go  into  operation,  where  the  waj  is  prepared  for  it,  and 
Induce  the  reluctant  and  inimical  sections  to  adopt  it,  on  the  ground  of  pecu- 
niarj  interest,  and  after  a  certain  period,  embrace  every  section  in  its  operations. 

In  this  kind  of  work,  the  experience  of  the  Commissioner  may  enable  him  to 
make  suggestions  of  practical  value,  and  at  least  to  point  out  sources  of  inform- 
ation which  will  greatly  help  the  officer  charged  with  these  duties,  in  the  details 
of  bis  labors.  In  the  mean  time,  he  is  preparing  a  series  of  documents,  which 
-will  answer  your  and  similar  questions  more  fully  than  can  be  done  in  any  one 
general  summary.  Any  information  as  to  the  systems  referred  to  in  the  accom- 
panying Index,  (Chapters  V  and  VI,)  will  be  promptly  and  freely  given. 

As  for  European  systemsi,  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  can  not  be  studied 
-with  advantage,  and  some  of  the  toughest  problems  which  are  now  up  for  so- 
lution with  you  and  in  other  States,  have  been  discussed  and  to  some  extent 
solved  under  them.  You  will  find  much  to  interest  you  in  that  of  Zurich, 
herewith  sent»  together  with  the  views  of  eminent  men  on  the  relations  of  the 

State  to  Education. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

20  Chmmi88ioner  of  Edueatioru 

( u  Jv  r  -  •  J 

i'  J  ... 
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Badao.  Sjatain  of  Pobli6  f  ortmetron ;  Primary,  Z. 
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catkxnJ  Inatitatioat  hi  U.  aud  L.  Canada,  IL  728. 

Denmark.    Byttem  of  Pabtie  iBMnietion,  ZIY.  08S. 

England.  Historieal  Sketch  of  Bleieentary  Inalnie- 
tion,  Z.  383.  British  and  Foreiga  Bebool  Society 
and  Borough  Road  Schooli,  Z«  371-459.  National 
Society  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor, 
Z.  499-674.  Heme  and  Cotonial  lofant  and  Jure- 
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Appropriation*  to  Edoeatieii,  BeiMoe,  aad  Alt,  L 
385;  IL348;  Z.  347. 

France.  System  of  Pubiie  Instmetion,  YL  993 ;  IZ. 
481-413.  Guizot**  Blini*try  of  Pubiie  Instructtoo, 
ZL  954.  357.  Statiatics  of  Education.  lY.  257. 
Expenditure*  for  PabHe  Ittstnietfeo,  n.  337,  717. 
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beck.    System  of  Public  Instruction,  ZY.  333. 
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VTTT  348-409.  Real  School*.  Y.  689-714.  Edu- 
cational f nteiligetiee.  IIL  973 ;  lY.  24S. 

Gi«ece.  System  of  PeMie  Imtruetion^  ZIL  S7b<i6B. 
Statistics  of  Education,  I,  638. 

HnnoTer.  System  of  Public  Instraetion,  lY.  8S0; 
ZY.  415,  752. 

ne**e  Caasel.    System  of  Public  Tnttruetmn.  ZY.  <3L 

Hesse  Darmstadt.    Public  Xnstmction,  ZIY.  400-430. 

Holland.  System  of  Public  In*troction,  lY.  801 ; 
Yin.  595 ;  ZIY.  495,  G4]-7aa  Proposed  Revis- 
ion of  System,  n.  719.  Statistics  of  Public  Schoob, 
L  401.  Scheme  of  C%iMiaa  Education  adopted  at 
Dort,  1618.  Y.  77. 

Honduras.    Condition  of  Education,  n.  236. 

Andia.    Progress  of  Education,  II-  727. 

Irehind.  Elementary  Education.  TI.  133-154.  Sys- 
tem of  National  Editmtion,  IIL  272 ;  lY.  363. 
Natioonl  Schonls.  TTTT,  145.  Educational  Appro- 
priHtions.  L  390;  IL  348, 716.  Endowed  Grammar 
and  English  Schools,  ZY.  721. 

Italy.  Instttutlorts  for  Pnblte  rnstruetlon,  IL  731. 
,  History  of  Education,  YEL  411 


Lippe-DetoMld  and  SehavBhoif 
Public  Instractiba,  ZY.  473,  ST6. 

Luxemburg  and  Limbeig.  System  of  Pabllc  Instrae- 
tion, ZIY.  604. 

MeeklBOburg.  System  of  Public  InstraetioB,  ZY. 
450.    Ignoranoe  in,  IIL  278. 

Nassau.    System  of  Public  Instraetion,  IL  444. 

New  SoQtli  Wale*.    Statistics  of  Education.  L  6S0l 

Norway.    Syalem  of  Pubiie  Inativctlofe,  YIIL  205. 

Portugal.    System  of  PnUicIoetraeCioo,  ZYIL 

Prussia.  History  and  Statistic*  of  Public  lostructioo, 
lY.  245;  YIIL  403^34 ;  IZ.  560.  Expenditure* 
for  PubNc  InstnietSoii  in  Pmsfa  and  France.  IL 
8T.  PubHe  SBboeh  of  Berlu,  YIIL  440.  Fred- 
erie  WilNam  Gymnasium  end  Beal  Schoob  of  Bci^ 
lin,  Y.  699.  Burgher  Schod  at  Halle.  YUL  431 
Higher  Burgher  School  of  Pot*dam,  YUL  457. 

Russia.    Natiottal  Education,  TTT,  725 

Sardinia.  Sytteea  ef  Peiblie  ln*traeUen,  m.  113; 
lY.  37. 479. 

Saxony.  Sy*tem  of  Public  loatrnction,  Y.  350.  Sec- 
ondary Instruction,  lY.  251.  Burgher  School,  IZ. 
901     Bariy  School  Code,  Yl  432. 

SeoClasMl.  Biemenlkry  Bdeeatiw,  IZ.  MS.  Paro- 
chial School  SjMeam  n.  716 ;  YIL  3l9i 

Spain.    Public  Inatractiott,  ZYn. 

S«reden.    Public  Instraetion.  IL  790 ;  ZYL  630. 

Turkey.    System  of  Education,  IL  725. 

WnrtembnifL  BaHy  Sehool  Code,  YL  <Ml  fij^atem 
of  Pubiie  InetraeliDo,  ZYIL 

ymTBD  Statbo.  Oflloial  Expositien  of  Gbmmev 
Schoob,  n.  257,  465^561.  School  Funds  aad  Fob- 
lie  Instraetion  in  the  several  States,  %,  371,  447. 
Statistics  of  Popnlatioii,  Area,  and  Edoeatioh  la 
1850,  L  364  StatistieB  of  Pubiie  inatraciiwl  in 
Citiea  and  large  Town%  L'^SB  Edneational 
Movements  in  the  several  States,  L  234,  641 ;  IL 
S57,  453,  734 ;  lY.  824.  Plan  of  Central  Agency 
for  Advancehient  of  Education,  by  B.  Barnaid.  I. 
194.  Natioaal  Buraau  ef  Bdueation,  ZY.  ISa 
Lord  Elgin  on  the  Amerieao  Sehool  Syatam,  TTT. 
239.  Education  among  the  Cherokees,  by  W.  P. 
ttos's,  L  120.  Schoob  as  they  were  Sixty  Team 
•fe«  T^TTl  193,  737 ;  ZYL  National  Depaitiheni 
of  Bdooatien,  ZYIL  40l  Oooititutieoa]  PtaVW<«i, 
ZVIL  81.    Educational  Land  Policy,  ZVIL  6Su 

Alabama.  School  StaUsUca,  L  368,  371 ;  XL  461 
Comtltutional  Provision,  ZYlL 

A itanaaa.    BtaftiMic%  L  368^  371. 

Oalifornla.    ZYL  6U.    Statistiek,  L  319;  IL  ^67. 

Connecticut.  History  of  Common  SelMoh,  by  U 
Barnard,  lY.  657;  Y.  114;  ZIIL72S;  ZIY.i44; 
ZY.  275 ;  ZYl  333.  Hbtory  of  the  School  Fuml, 
YL  367-415.  H«nry  Barnard's  Labbie,  L  WO. 
Public  Scbeota  aad  other  Bdubatieoal  InsiftirtlbRa, 
ZL  305.  Free  Academy  and  School  Mesei^Bta 
in  Nor^-ich,  TL  665 ;  IIL  191.  Stottatics,  L  372: 
n.  469.    Constitutional  ^vision,  ZYIL 
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lUiDoii.    L  368, 375 ;  K  470. 
lodiaaa.    L  368, 375 ;  H  480. 
lowm.    L  36a  374 ;  n. 


Kentaeky.    L  368. 377 ;  H  48& 

Looinaoa.    1. 368.  377 :  IL  473. 

il«ioe.    L  368. 378 :  n.  405. 

MaryfauMl.    L  308;  378. 

MuaaeboMtU.  Doctrine  of  Free  Seliooh,  XT.  15. 
Aoalysu  of  Horaco  Maon's  Report!,  Y.  633.  School 
Saperinteodence ;  Memorial  of  American  Institute 
of  Instroctioo,  V.  653.  Legal  Reoofnitioo  of 
Teaching  as  a  Profession ;  Memorial  of  Woreestar 
Coantj  Teaeheis*  Association,  X.  897.  L  308, 
379;  IL499. 

Hiehi^n.    L  368, 447;  H  510. 

Mionesota.    1. 368. 

Hissiasippi.    I.  368,447. 

Minoarl.    1.368.44a 

Nebraska.    iVlL 

Nevada.    ZTIL 

New  Hampshire.    L  368.'448 ;  H  510. 

New  Jenejr.    L  368;  449;  H  517. 

New  York.    L  368,  449;  H.  518 

North  Caiolina.  L  3B8,  451 ;  JL  SSH.  flchoab  m 
they  wen  in  1794,  XTL  1- 

Ohio.  Qftteta  of  Commoir  Schools,  by  W.T.  Oogge- 
■hall,  VL  81.  592;  i.  308, 451 ;  SL  531. 


Oregon.    L  368 ;  XVli. 

Pennsylvania.    History  of  Common  Schools,  VI.  107, 

555 ;  L  368, 453 ;  n.  541. 
Rhode  island.   I  368, 454 ;  H  544.   Labors  of  Henrj 

Barnard,  L  733. 
South  Carolina.    L  368,  455 ;  IL  553.    Marion  oo 

Fne  Schools  fur.  XVI.  119. 
TeoneMee.    1368.455. 
Texas.    1368,445. 
Vermont    L  368.  406i 
Virginia.    L  368,  457 ;  Gov.  Wise  on  Education,  H. 

557. 
West  Virginia.    XVIL 
Wisconsin.    L  368,  457. 
District  of  Culambia.    XVIL 
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Benedictines,  314. 
Bergen  town  school  in  1563,  373. 
Berlin  school  system.  363,  437,  439,  430. 

University,  747,  766. 
Berne,  cantonal  statistics,  33, 50. 

PnbUe  instruction,  5L 

Kormal  ss^ool,  54. 

Gymnasium.  63. 

tTniversity,  65. 

Statistics,  66. 

School  excursions,  67. 
Bemer,  F.  W.,  musical  instruction,  364. 
Bible  in  schools,  418,  440,  683. 
Biftircation  in  French  lyceums,  306,  31L 

Board  of  education,  351. 
Boardingjarrangement  for,  168, 397. 
Bologna  University,  184,  737. 
Bonn  University,  768. 
Bremen  school  system,  719. 
Brandenburg,  Mark  and  Electorate,  339b 

Canonical  Taw  of  1540,  335. 

Ordinance  of  1573,  336. 
Breslau  University,  748, 768. 

High  consistory,  345. 
Brothen  of  Christian  schools,  36S,  S79L 
Biomberg  public  school,  391, 397. 
Budget  for  educational  expenses* 

France,  846, 851, 392. 

Italy,  153. 

Prussia,  433. 

Turkey,  30. 

Wurtemberg,  678. 

Zurich,  143. 
Bugonhagen,  3T9, 714. 
Burgdorf  and  Pestalossl,  68. 
Burgher  achools,  434. 

Saxony,  556. 

Schleswig-Holsteln,  646. 
Bursas,  or  colleges  of  residence,  -753. 

CflBsar  on  the  Druids  ss  teachers,  311. 
Cagliari  University.  185. 
Cauenberg  Normal  School  for  Female  Teaolier% 
5581 
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Camcriuo  FntTereity,  SOQl 
Cantonal  Achouk,  36, 36,  CI,  73, 103, 117, 122. 
Catania  ITnlvorsity.  18A. 
Catechism  in  Pruaaian  achoolB,  439. 
Catharine  II  of  Rasaia,  464. 
Catholic,  in  Tarl^ish  svatem,  S,  13. 
Cathedral  and  convent  schools,  213^  531, 714. 
Cathulio  schools,  423,  428,  (OA 
Silesia,  in  1764. 347. 
Svdtzorland,  68, 10& 
WuTtemberg,  657. 
Posen,  405. 
Censor  in  French  lycemns.  300. 
Central  administration,  250, 475. 664. 704. 
Central  schools  in  Franco  in  1795,  293. 
(Jhaldean  Christians,  schools  for,  11. 
Charlemagne,  212, 447. 
Cbiistiau  schools,  early,  312, 269, 446. 
Church  and  schools.  2^9, 404. 587, 618, 665^  TOa 
Chorch  and  nniversities,  743L 
Chur  Normal  SchooL  82l 
Cities,  schools  in,  19. 314, 314. 
Civil-ensineering  scnool,  14. 
Clarke,  Byde,  on  schools  in  Turkey,  3l  15. 
Classes,  425. 555, 680. 
CUwsical  schools.  exaiDples  of  studies— 
Gotha,  506. 
Italy.  150, 164. 
Meiningen,  623L 
Bassia,  491. 

Switzerland,  6S,  78, 77, 88,  U7. 
Classification  of  schools,  17, 144. 
Clergy  and  schools,  243, 370, 405. 600. 0S8. 066,  TOa 
Clitny,  normal  school  for  special  schools,  213. 
Cohorg  city  schools,  600. 
Cochin,  innmt  asylums,  298. 
Code  for  schools,  examples  of,  17, 540^  SOL 
Colmbra  University.  519,588. 
College  of  France,  251. 
Colleges  oounect«d  with  gymnaaiams,  168L 
Commercial  colleges,  170, 293, 315. 
Commercial  schools  and  courses,  64, 113, 304^  994, 

572;  59a 
Common  things,  inatmotion  in,  657. 
Common  schools,  tmo  theory  of,  5tS9. 
Commonities.  obligation  as  to  schools,  153. 603. 
Compulsory  schoolattendanoe.  17, 260, 662, 703. 
Competitive  examinations,  7, 28, 311, 317, 391 
Conuorcet  plan  of  school  system,  217. 
Conferences  of  teaehers*  34L 
France,  846. 
Gotha,  584. 
PnissiJA,  437. 
Switzerland,  35, 110, 191. 
Wnrtemberg,  695. 666. 
Conring,  at  HofansUidt,  744. 
Constantinople  school  statistics,  18.  IS. 
Constitoemt  Assembly  of  France,  227, 357. 
Consulate  and  schools  in  France,  229, 250. 
Contubemlum  for  teachers,  336. 
Convent  schools,  214, 531. 
C4»nvitti  boarding  gymnaslnm,  16a 
Corporal  punishment,  rules  for,  169, 609, 983^  ttT. 
Council  of  public  instruction,  149, 226. 
Cousin,  report  on  schools  of  Prussia,  831. 
Crime  and  ignorance,  679. 
Criminals,  asylum  Ibr  voqng,  676. 
Curators  in  Kussian  sonool  system,  |67. 
Cttvier  and  French  schools,  231, 2(Qi 

Bally  Press,  doty  of  scholars  to  the,  763. 
Daunan,  report  and  plan  of,  228, 25a 
Dammao,  on  compensatiou  of  toaphers,  363. 
Decani,  50& 
Deaconesses,  8ia 

Deaf-mutes,  seminary  for  teachers  o^  97a 
Decuria  or  section  master,  541. 
DegreeSk  aniversity,  28, 507. 


Denmark,  arra,  population,  4.'i5. 

Public  instruction,  455. 

Latin  schools,  writing  schools,  43a 

Elementary  schools,  459. 

Universities,  755. 
Denominational  character  of  schools^  55t^  661 
Diary,  school,  686. 
Diesterweg,  387, 416. 
Dinter,  369. 

Diploma^  29, 337, 176, 507. 
District  schools,  35, 50, 484. 
District  inspector,  68a 

DolHiiger,  Dr.,  universities, past  and  present^  737 
Domestic  ocotKHny  in  school,  35, 695w 
Donatus,  541. 
Doipat  UnivezaJty,  51 1, 755. 

Teachers'  Seminary,  47a 
Drawing,  310, 390, 443, 671,  68Sl 
Druids'  system  of  education,  811,  445l 
Dula,  Dr.,  on  the  duty  of  the  Stat«  to  schools,  90 
Dumv,  secondary  m)eeial  schools,  311,314. 
Dweiliog-hoose  lor  teacher,  871, 610. 

Education  a  State  duty.  50. 90, 0.'S,  854. 
Slchom,  ministry  of  educntion,  414. 
Eilers,  chief  assistant  of  Eichom,  414. 
Emerited  teachers,  410, 6ia 
Elementary  sobocAs^  system  and  statistiei^ 

Argovia,34. 

AppenzolL  30.       • 

Baslo-town,  41. 

Basle-Cowitry,  40 

Belgium,  454. 

Berne.  S3L 

Denmark.  4G0L 

France,  887. 

FrfM»  Cities,  711 

Fribom:g,  7Qi 

Geneva,  75^ 

61aris,da 

Grlsons^  8a 

Italy,  15a 

LtUoeme,  sa 

Neuchatel,  OL 

Portugal,  514. 

PrussSi,333^481 

Beus8,S29. 

Borne,  aoa 

Bnssia,4ia 

Saxony,  553, 554. 

BaxoB  Prinoipolitle«»SMl 

Sftxe-Alt«nbiirg,  567. 

Saxe-Coborg-Gotha,  5^  HI 

Saxe-Moiningen,  OOa 

Saxe- Weimar,  097. 

Sohaffhansen,  oa 

Schleswig-Holstefak,  MIL 

Schwarzbnrg,  640t 

Sohwyts,  9a 

Solenre,  lOa 

St  Gall,  lOa 

Switzerland,  Veden^  141 

Tessin,116. 

Thnrgovia,  MO. 

Turkey,  17. 

TJnterwald,  ISa 

TJri,18& 

yalais,18T. 

Yand,  130. 

Waldeck,  69B. 

'Wurtemberfb  66a 

Zng,  139. 

Zurich,  14a 
TgngWah  uniTeraitlM,  798 
ErSmnr  University,  76a 
Ernest,  Duke,  the  Pious,  in  Gotha,  9T6,  S8a 
Essllngen  Normal  School,  601. 
Ephori  in  school  administration,  613, 617.  OSa 
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Evening  schools,  57t,  599, 671. 
Examinations,  3M,  SS,  in,  diO. 
Ezcarsions  of  schools,  <7. 

Factorr  children,  34,  668. 
Fsculties,  onlversity— 

Literature,  33,  768. 

Law,  S3,  738,  768. 

Medicine,  737,  76& 

PhUosophy,  501,  768.  • 

Science,  SS,  768. 

Theology,  738,  768. 
Family  dotiee  and  feelings,  W,  ISl* 
Feeo    SooTuitUm, 
Felbiger  and  schools  of  Silesia,  347. 

Influence  on  CathoUo  sohooU,  3iA. 
Fellow,  or  ax;r6g6  in  Fiauoe,  387. 
^    Female  teacner»— 
*       6otha,598. 

France,  S49, 893. 

Italy,  157. 

Prossia,  350,  374,  4M. 

Saxony,  55& 
FemrauniTefsity,  SOSL 
Fichte  cited,  647,  657. 

Estimate  of  Postalossianism,  6ST. 
Finland  school  statistics,  496. 
Florence  Superior  Institute,  181. 
Forest  culture,  school  at  Diyssigaoker,  6SIL 
Fortbildung  or  supplementary  schools  ia— > 

Gotha,  aw,  601. 

France,  250,  S86. 

Meiningen,  619. 

Prussia,  434. 

Weimar,  633. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 
Fortoul,  modifications  of  Fransk  systam,  99PL 

Bifnroation  or  optional  courses,  306. 
France,  area,  population,  909. 

Public  Instruction,  historiosl,  911,  3^ 

Authorities  in  administration,  S19;  aCL 

Primary  schools,  837,  844. 

Kormal-school  system,  338, 987. 

Seeondarr  schools,  993,  34S. 

Aggregation  or  fellowships,  317. 

Superior  normal  school,  333. 

Secondary  special  instruction,  311. 

Schools  under  diflbrent  ministries,  309, 9S8. 

Statistical  tables— 
1.  Schools  and  coUegea  inohidsd  in  Univer- 
sity of  France,  347. 
Si  Primary  schools  in  1843,  94a 

3.  SeUflious  distribution  of  schools,  848. 

4.  Pupils  and  teachers,  349. 

5.  Adult  classes.  350. 

6.  Normal  schools,  studies,  350. 

7.  Secondary  schools,  347. 

a  Budget,  institutiona,  and  aaoami,  35i. 
Ftranke,  at  MaUe,  338,  360. 
Fnnkforfe,  sehoois,  711,  717. 
Frayssinoos,  first  minister  of  pnUis  iastructloii 

in  France,  361,  303. 
F^nederic  L  of  Prussia,  33a 
Frederic  II  of  Prussia,  and  pabUo  tokooU,  343. 
Frederic  William  III,  353. 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  7IL 
Ftee  or  gratuitous  instmotioa,  997, 8il,  969i 
Freiburg  University,  76a 
French  revolution  of  1789,  tnimsiiod  cm  aehooL^ 

69,  917. 
Fribourg,  csalonal  statistics,  49. 

Histoneal  development,  69. 

School  law  of  184B,7Ql 

€k>Ueg»  course,  71. 

Normal  School,  73. 

SUtistics  of  schools,  7a 
Fnz8tenl>erg  and  schools  of  Mnnstsr  and  Pader* 
bonu^Sa 


Ganc-schools  in  Pomerania,  351. 

Garmn  culture  for  teachers,  415. 

Gardens  attached  to  schools,  989. 

Gedeke.358. 

Gemiina  Catholic  Normal  School,  60L 

Geneva,  cantonal  statistics,  75. 

Public  instruction,  75. 

Industrisl  and  Commercial  College,  TS. 

Academy  instituted  by  Calvin,  7a 
Genoa  University,  186. 
Geography  taught  as  a  sdenoe,  700. 
Gera  pubuo  schools,  588. 
Germsn  language  and  literature,  756. 
German  school,  in  early  school  <M)dea,  653,  715. 
German  universities,  by  Dr.  DollingtT.'737. 

Faculties,  professors,  and  students,  70& 
Giesen  University.  76a 
Gingst  town  school,  37A. 
Girls,  schooUi  fop— 

Altenburg,  571. 

France,  981. 

Gotha,  507. 

Portugal,  519. 

PrussU,  356. 

Bnssia,  483, 496. 

Switzerland,  46, 77. 

Turkey,  11^  la  19. 
Girls*  industrial  schools,  99, 690, 671. 
Glaris.  cantonal  statistics,  38, 79. 

Public  instruction,  79. 
Gotha  city  schools,  SO^ 

Normal  school,  585, 598. 

Technical  school,  509. 
Gottingen  University,  746. 76a 
Governesses,  school  for,  350. 
Government  schools,  466,654. 
Grammar,  990. 
Grand  chanter  in  Paris,  813. 
Grand  master  of  the  University  of  France,  93L 
Gratuitous  instruction,  158, 849. 
Grats  University,  76a 
Greek  church  and  schools  in  Turkey,  1,  9l 
Greis  city  schools,  d3a 
Griefswald  University,  76a 
Grim,  Jscob,  760. 
Grisons,  cantonial  statistics,  33, 8L 

Public  instruction,  81. 

Teachers'  Seminarv,  83 
GuUd  of  teachers,  715. 
Gnizot,  minister  of  public  instmetioo,  854. 

Tribute  to,  by  Arnold,  839. 

Circular  to  tubers,  337. 
Gymnsflium,  Classioai— * 

France,304L 

ItalyTldO. 

Bussia,  488, 491. 

Saxony,  553, 563. 

Saxe-Coburg,  50& 

Saxe-Meinlngen,  63X 

Saxe-Weimar,  633. 

Schleswig.Holstein,  643. 

Switzerland,  61, 93, 98, 113. 
Gymnsstics  obligatory,  54, 399. 

Hjdah,  sohodliaaster  In  Turkey,  a 

Halle  Universiiy,  74A,  748, 76a 

Halkl  N«val  School.  14. 

Hamburg,  city  schools,  711, 780. 

Handel,  labors  in  Meisse,  36a 

Hamisch,  cited,  366, 368, 37L 

Haun,  Christian,  Jr.,  585. 

Head  master.  689. 

Hedge  schools,  7ia 

Heidelberg  University,  76a 

HelmstKdt  University,  744. 

High  School,  originaUy  a  nnlvenlty,  739. 

Hildboighansen  Teachers'  seminary,  607, 611 
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Histmrioal  deTdonmmit  of  lebcxtU  and  ediica> 

Arguvia,  33. 

Appensell,  37. 

Baue-town,  41. 

Baale-coantry,  40l 

Belgium,  4Vk 

Berne,  51, 96. 

Denmark,  456L 

Fhueo,  811. 

lYee  Cities,  7U. 

Fribonrg,6»,74. 

QeneTa,  T4 

eiaris,79. 

Griaona  80. 

Italy,  Hd^  153L 

Laceme,  85,881 

Nenohatbl,  91. 

IH>rta]^,514 

Pniaaia,33aL 

]fiDii0%529. 

Borne,  90<L 

BuMia,463L 

SAXDny,53QL 

Saxon  Prlndpalltiea^  SML 

SaxerAltenburg,  567. 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotba,  5TX 

Saxe-Meinlngen,  60Sb 

Saxe-Weimar,  637. 

Sohaffbaoaen.  95. 

SchleAwiff-HoUtnin,  8311 

Sohwarzbarg,  649. 

Schwy  tz,  99. 

Soleore,  lUL 

8tGall,iOS. 

Teasin,  115^ 

Tlmrgovia,  lift 

Turkey,  3, 17. 

TTntenrald,  1523L 

Uri,  1S5. 

Yalaia,  135. 

Yand,  ISSk 

Waldeok.  651, 

Wurtemberg,  653L 

Zug.  139. 

Zurioh,  14^ 
History,  aubjeot  of  aniventty  stndy,  746, 763: 
Histoncal  science,  or  gift  of  research,  757, 7591 
Hoeck  or  Alpinus,  37*4. 
Hofwyl,  68L 

Holidays,  rules  reepeoting,  17, 168, 541, 609. 
Holland,  University,  755. 
Hollweg  on  normal  school  regulation,  417. 
Holstein  school  system  and  statistios^  643. 
Home  preparation  of  lessons,  685. 
Humanists^  743. 
Humboldt,  Alexander,  759. 
Humboldt,  William,  361, 748. 
Hyde  Clarke,  education  in  Turkey,  315^ 
Hygieoio  oonditiou  of  schools,  493;  707. 
Hymns^  to  lie  memorized  in  school,  433. 

Idiotic  children,  676^  677. 

Hliteracv,  15, 679. 

Imp<Tial  gorernment  in  Ftanoe,  929, 950^  364. 

Incentives,  169, 519. 

Industrial  element  in  education.  389, 658. 

Industrial  schools,  examples  of— 

Argovia,36. 

Bade,  44. 

Geneva,  76. 

Hermandsfeld,  69(1 

Neuobatel,  99. 

Wurtemberg,  671. 
Industrial  schools  for  girls.  634, 673. 
Infant  schools  and  kindergarten,  391, 671. 
Tnflneuc<\  true  goverument  method,  937. 
(unspriiok  University,  768. 


lusfaa,  Imsiness  manual  for  schoolik  flL 
Inspectors  and  inspection,  9U, 

France,  941, 945,  974, 983w 

6otha,594. 

Italy,  150. 

Hemingen,  617. 

Prussia,  339, 344, 35a 

Portugal,  519. 

Bussla,  409, 485. 

Switzerland.  48, 70, 85^  95, 107,  IIX 

Turkey,  97. 

Weimar,  638. 

Wurtemberg,  658^  065, 686. 
Institute  for  teachers,  606. 
Iselin,  47. 
Italian  universities,  181. 738. 

Influence  on  German  law.  740. 
Italy,  history,  area,  population,  14Sb 

Public  instruction,  146. 

Organization  and  administrattflu,  14T. 

Elementary  schools,  153. 

Secondary  schools,  classical,  ISO. 

CoUeges  or  boarding-schools,  1G3. 

Supenor  schools  and  nniversitiea,  181. 

Statistics,  159, 157, 173. 

JTena  University,  747, 768. 
Jesuits,  teaching  order,  915w 

Labors  In  Silesia^  349. 

Labors  in  Portugal,  515. 
Jewish  schools  and  children^ 

Free  Cities.  718. 

Prussia,  403. 

Bussia,  481. 

Wurtemberg,  667. 
Jurisprudence,  sdenoe  of,  700l 
Joeeph  II  of  Aostiia^  453. 

Kant,  influence  on  his  university,  TA 
Karaite  schools,  19. 
Kasan  University,  510. 
Kellner  on  Catiiolic  sdiools,  4SX 
Kharkow  University,  511. 
Kiel  University,  657, 755^  768. 

Schools,  636, 646. 
Kiew  University,  511. 

Pedagogical  course,  478. 
KoiiigsDurg  University,  747, 788. 
Koran,  3. 

Koord,  Mussolmans,  9. 
Kreis  school  board  in  Russia,  471. 
Krentzlingen  Normal  and  Agrioultural  SshooL 

132. 
Kmnitz  village  school  in  1794, 362. 
Kursnaoht  Normal  school,  142. 

Lanoasterian  system,  964, 4S8b 

Languages,  oriental,  951, 511. 

Latoran,  council  in  1315^  448. 

Latin  language  and  literature.  164, 329^  Sas,  43X 

541,744. 
Lauenburg,  duol^  of,  645. 
Lausanne,  135, 136. 

Academy  or  Univwsity,  136. 
Law  and  Jurisprudence,  schools  oif^  509, 739, 701 

Scientifio  study  of,  758. 
Leetnres  in  the  old  sohools,  713. 
Leibnitz,  cited,  750. 
Lelpsio  University,  533, 543. 753. 
Legislative  Assembly  in  France,  2S8L 
Lessons,  number  for  eaoh  d^y,  681. 
Lesson  table,  588. 

Liberty  of  instruction,  169, 918, 933, 476L 
Libraries,  7, 14, 991, 599. 
Liese,  early  schook,  447. 
Lisbon  Normal  School,  518. 

Commercial  School,  534. 

Poly  t^ohnio  Sohool,  533. 
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Litentoie.  history  of,  768. 
Logical  aiialv^a,  atOO. 
lionvain  Uni^enity,  449. 
Labeck,  achool  system,  636,  TSiO. 
Lucerne,  cantooal  stAtistios,  38, 8Si. 

Public  instnietion,  85. 

Teachers'  Seminary.  87. 

Statistics  of  schools,  89. 
LndwlgsboTg  remnle  leachfizs'  Seminary,  608. 
Lyoeams— 

France.  S93w 

Italy.  1». 

Biiflflia,495. 

Switserland,  71.89. 

Toriny,  90. 

Kaoerata  University,  187. 

Management  of  schools.  439, 577. 

llarborg  University,  768. 

Maria  Institate,  597. 

Marlaberg  Normal  School,  111. 

MarriajTO.  oertifloate  marks  to,  38Sw 

Maria-Theresa,  451. 

Maawn,350.356. 

Mathamaties,  302. 

Matarit3'  examination.  495. 

Maykirch  and  Vefairli,  66. 

Mayeace  University,  747. 

Mechanics  and  Trades'  sdioola,  6L 

Medehaeh,  715. 

Medicine,  schools  and  study  of;  137, 788. 

Anatria.  767,  749. 

France.  810. 

Italy.  182,737. 

Pnusia,766. 

IUt8ala,509. 

Torkey,  614. 

Scotland.  753. 
Meiningin  eity  schods.  682, 69Su 
MekieM-mshdiyeh.  18. 
Mdancthon.  school  plan  in  1588,  536. 
Mennais,  Abb6  J.  M.  de  la,  875. 
Mennaia,  Abb6  Felicite  de  la.  876. 
VMiit^i  cnltore  not  the  property  of  the  Chorch, 

856. 
Mercantile  marine,  176. 
Methods,  89U.  439,  557,  577,  588. 
Mieyllns.  715. 

Middle  or  intermediate  schools  in  Pnissia,  357. 
Milan  snperior  institate,  119. 
Military  scho<Ja.  6, 14. 310.  497. 
Ministry  of  pablio  instraoUon  in— 

France.  808,  »1, 861. 

Italy.  146. 

PortoffO,  510. 

Priui£ir350,  361, 41L 

Bnaua,  464.  469. 

Saxony,  551. 

Switaerland,  5L 

Torlcey,  3. 

Wnrtemberg.  664. 
Mixed  sohods,  80, 884.  400. 
■^nAma.  University,  189. 
Modem  langnages,  308, 309, 499. 
Monastic  schools.  447. 
Monicr,  map  of  ilJiteracv,  15. 
Hont-de-Marsan,  seoonoary  special  sdhool,  314 
Mother  tonsne.  745. 
Moscow  Umversity.  510. 
Moral  science,  848, 879. 
Mosqne  colleges.  7. 
Mmdch  University.  749,  768. 
Monster  University.  768. 
Mnssolman  establishment,  718. 
MTeonios.  school  work  at  Gotha,  574. 

Gymnasium  Emeatinam,  505. 
Mounc.  hisiraolion  in  popular- 
Fiance,  8t38. 


Switzerland,  364. 
Pestalozsl  and  Bemer,  364. 
Prussia,  364. 
Wnrtemberg,  694. 

Naples  University,  190, 737. 

Napdleon  I,  818,  KM. 

National  Convention,  837,  381. 

National  Normal  School  in  Paris,  317. 

NaUonal  history,  53, 59. 

Natural  philosophy,  54. 

Natural  phenomena  explained,  448,  590. 

Needle-work.  86, 116, 131. 

Neglected  children,  special  schools  for,  680,  673. 

Nesen  and  the  Junker  school.  715. 

Nenchatel,  cantonal  statisUca,  38,  91, 94. 

Public  instruction,  91. 

College,  Academy,  Gymnaainm,  93. 
Niodovius,  361. 
Niebuhr,  759. 
Niemeyer,  369. 

Non-attendance  at  school,  66L 
Nonne,  Ludwig,  606. 
Normal  schools  for  elementary  teaeher»— 

Altenbnrg,  569.  * 

France,  »7,  800,  860,  387. 

Gotha,  598. 

Meiningen,  611. 

Portugal,  517. 

Prussia,  347,  365.  433,  43Si 

Knssia,  477. 

Saxony,  557. 

Schleswig,  641. 

SwitserUmd,  55, 73, 143. 

Turkey,  15, 38. 

Weimar,  630. 

Wnrtemberg,  691. 
Normal  schools,  example  of  orgaaiaatioii » 

Altenbnrg,  569. 

Berne,  55. 

Dresden,  557. 

Eisnach,  630. 

Gotha,  598. 

Hauterive,  73. 

Hildburghaasen,  611. 

Mariaberg,  111. 

Paris.  333. 

Porrentruy,  56. 

Soleure,  108. 

Badhausen.  87. 

Weimar.  63. 
Normal  sohoolforseoondary  andsnperior  schools 

3S^ 
Nnrlingen  normal  school,  691. 

Obligatory  school  attendance,  90,  656,  663. 

Objeot  lessons,  example  of,  53,  579. 

Odessa  University,  5u4,  513. 

Old  and  new  in  education,  311. 

Olivier  of  Dessau,  new  method  of  spelling,  359 

Olmnta  University,  768. 

Obrdmf,  town  real  sohocd,  597. 

Opening  school  with  prayer,  &o.,  683. 

Optional  studies,  369,  311. 

Oratory,  congregation  of,  315. 

Ordinary,  or  chief  class  teacher,  563. 

Organists  as  teachers,  391. 

Orphan  asylums,  567,  599.  630,  633,  674. 

Orthodox  schools  in  Turkey,  9. 

Outside  oeonnation  for  th  teacher,  099. 

Outside  of  school  premises  and  hours,  546  610 


Overberg  Normal  School  at  Munstor.  383^ 
Oxford  university,  133. 

Padua  University,  194. 
PaMlagogics,  35, 61. 439. 
Schoul  management,  430. 
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PakosS,  3M. 

PaliuatorU,  or  fcrulo,  SQSL 
Palermo,  University,  3i)3. 
Papal  DuminioiiH,  204. 

Public  iustructiou,  206. 

Kome,  aud. 
Parental  obli<;ation,  90,  266,  B85,  30),  iBIk 
Paris,  early  school  history,  218. 
Uuiversity,  or  high  school,  TJS,  7ftl. 

ElemeatAry  schools,  213. 

Superior  normal  school,  32L 

College  of  Fntnoe,  752. 
Particiuarschulen,  40,  654. 
Parma  University,  IS^ 
Pastoral  supervision,  99. 
Pattison,  report  cited,  439. 
Pavia  University,  196. 
Peasants,  physical  condition,  99SL 
Pecuniary  destitution  of  teachers,  S8S. 
Pedagogiam,  44. 
Penalties,  169, 667. 
Pcnnalism  uuiversitlM,  744. 
Penmanship,  155.290. 
Pensions  for  teifloora 

France,  292.  * 

Italy,  156. 

lieiidngen,  615. 

Prussia,  410,  431. 

Portugal,  518. 

Wurtemberg,  658,  TOO* 
People,  true  interests  and  friends  of  the,  963. 
Periodical  press,  S79,  763. 
Personal  merit  in  modem  life,  9S5. 
Permanent  teachers,  639. 
Perugia  University,  204. 
Pestuozsi  and  his  system,  364,  367. 

Official  reaction  against,  367. 

Beligiotts  infloence  of,  366. 
Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  463. 
Philosophy  and  philology,  183,  302,  761. 
Pietism,  influence  on  schools,  338L 
Pisa  University.  107. 
Plamann,  PestaloEzian  school,  360. 
Poetss.  or  new  school  of  teachers  in  1496,  71^ 
Poland,  prior  to  Prussian  rule,  391. 

Under  Saxon  rule,  395,  406 
Polytei'hnic  school.  149,  52d,  561. 
PombaL  and  schools  of  Portugalt  51B. 
Poor  scholars,  540. 
Port  Ro3'al  des  Champs,  216. 
Posou,  province,  390,  424. 
Portugal,  area,  population,  511. 

Public  instruction,  511. 

Elementary  schools,  517. 

Secondary  schools.  534. 

Superior  and  spooial  echooli,  6ML 
Prague  University,  139. 
Prayer  iu  school,  o83. 
Preceptor,  607. 

Prefects,  Ainctions  in  school  aflbirs,  395. 
Primary  schools.    (See  BUmwitaiy  Sehfioli.) 
Primary  superior  aohool,  18,  HHAt  303. 
Private  schools  in— 

France,  24a 

lUly,  157. 

Prussia,  426,  428L 

Russia,  468,  477. 

Saxony,  558. 

Switzerland,  98. 

Turkey,  25. 

Wurtembers,  668. 
Privileges  and  perquisites  of  teachers,  804. 
Proctor,  294. 
Professors  of  universities  and  gymnatixunfl,  763. 

Italy.  160,  3:12. 

Germany,  763,  706. 

France,  299, 332. 

Russia,  502,  509. 

Turkey,  24,  30. 


Progymnaslum,  487. 
Protestant  schools  in  Turkey,  11. 
Provisor  iu  French  Lycouiii,  294,  299. 
Prussia,  area,  population,  333. 
Puplic  iustiuction,  by  Prof.  Thilo,  33S. 
Anti-regal  period,  335. 
Kingdom  of  Prussia,  337. 
Freucrio  II,  general  regulations  Berlin  Real 

School.  342. 
Silesia,  Felbiger  Normal  School  at  Sagao,  ai7. 
Pestalozzianism  aud  its  rejiction,  3G4. 
Influence  and  adoption  of  foreign  ideas,  359l 
Historical  development  by  provinces,  J&X 
Recent  discussions,  416,  439. 
Special  contributions  .to  impoverished  dis 

triots,  407. 
Statistical  tables— 
1.  Primary  schools,  town,  village,  1819, 424. 
8.  Teacliers  in  1S19,  salanea,  denomination^ 
4«4. 

3.  PubUc  elementary  schools  in  1861,  425l 

4.  Schools  by  piovmoes,  religious  oharao* 

ter,  426. 

5.  Private  schools  In  1861.  486. 

6.  Attendance  on  public  eiementaiy  achool^ 

427. 

7.  Salaries  of  teachers  and  how  paid,  428. 
Sources,  foes,  oommnniiios.  State,  429. 
Average  salaries  by  classes,  430. 
Increase  of  salaries  by  royal  and  towa 

anthorities,  430l 
Repairs  of  buildings,  &e.,  43L 

8.  Relief  funds  for  widows  and  orphans, 

pensions,  432. 

9.  Budget  for  1866,  433. 

Outline  or  system,  grades,  subjects,  434. 
Legal  proviuou  for  education  of  teokchersi  4SS. 
Regulation  of  October  1, 1854.  439. 
Studies  aud  methods  of  normal  schools,  439. 
SohooUnastera'  revolution  iu  1848,  444. 

Radhansen  Normal  School,  87. 
Raumcr'tt  German  University,  747,  753. 
Rauhe-haua.  or  Reform  School,  671, 720. 
Rank,  social  and  civil,  of  teachers,  502, 500, 613. 
Ravaisson  on  drawing,  310. 
Reading.  290.  441,  683. 

Boneflts  of,  doubted  by  a  school  ofloiaL  3(1 
Realia  in  1640,  579. 
Real-gymnasium  and  real«eohool-* 

Basle,  43. 

Berne,  63. 

Coburg,  600. 

Gotha,  S96w 

Lausanne,  13Sb 

Leipsic,  559. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Heiningen,  623, 

Schleswig,  644. 

Weimar,  634. 
Rector,  27,  169.824,713. 
Reformation  of  Luther,  535,  654,  748: 
Religious  denominations,  664. 
Religion,  and  religiooa  ipatniotifln  ■ 

France,  842,  269. 

Gotha,  591,  57a     . 

Italy.  16& 

Prussia,  400,  417,  44a 

Saxony,  545w 

Switzerland,  39,  S3,  09, 106L 

Wurtemberg,  GZo,  689. 
Religious  corporations  and  schook,  170, 87^  flB4» 
Remnset,  circular  to  tcAohera,  873L 
Rendu,  Eugene,  863. 
Rendsbnrg,  synod  of,  637. 
Repetition  or  review  school*— 

Argovia,  34. 

Appenzell,  39. 

Bade,  47,  48. 
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Franoe.  350,  2: 0. 

Lnoeme,  8ft. 

Schaffhaueen,  97. 

8chleswig,  648. 

8t  GaU,  lOd,  114. 

Tbargovia,  121. 

Wnrteraberg,  67a 

Weimar,  633,  672. 
Itoftidence  for  the  toachor.  or  equlTalfiut,  871, 610. 
Benaa,  area,  popnlatiou.  53eL 

Pnblio  iostrui'tiou,  528. 
BevocableaDptiutinents,  503. 
Beyher,  Anuri^vr.  Hchool  method,  577. 
Khetoric,  chajubci-D  of.  449. 
Khine  province,  3'j4,  424. 
Rifcse,  Adam,  540. 
Bitter,  geographical  atadlea,  78EL 
Bochow,  340,  655. 
Bollin,  Charlei),  216. 

Boman  law,  established  by  the  nnlTenitiea,  739. 
Bome,  city  ayatem  and  atatiatioa,  90S. 

Imperial  scdooIh  in  geiieral,aiid  iu  Belgiiun,446. 
Boetock  UniTeraity.  7Ua 
Bonlaod,  Minister,  290. 
Royal  ooUegee,  295. 

Bachdie,  or  grammar  schools,  5, 10,  SO. 
Bndolatadt,  school  statistics,  649. 
Bnial  districts,  604,  680. 
Bnssia,  area,  population,  461,  496. 

Pabli<fln8tructlon,  history,  4tt3b 

Aathorities  in  admiuistratiou,  4ttL 

Elementary  schiiols,  4731,  477. 

District  schools,  484. 

Secondary  schools,  487,  493. 

SoperioT  schools,  499. 

Female  seminaries,  463,  496. 

Special  and  profossional  sohool,  406L 

Bank  and  titie,  SOS. 

Saalfeld  Lyceam,  organised  by  Lnth^  681, 689u 
Saoriatana,  relation  to  sohoola,  37ci,  696. 
Saean  Normal  School,  347. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  legal  pcoTUkni  tof^ 

France,  157, 890. 

Gotha,503. 

lUly,  157. 

Meiningen,  613^ 

Pmssia,  434,  43& 

Bnssia,  493. 

Wnrtemberg,  650,  «78, 60X 
Salerno  Medical  Sohool,  737. 
Salvandy,  Frenoh  lyoenma,  SMt 
Sardinia,  146. 
Sasaari  University,  108. 
Saxon  PrincipaUtiBS,  568l 
(See  AUenbwra.) 

CMmrg,  Gotha,  MeM»g§ii,  WiiWUft 
flaxony.  Kingdom,  530. 

Pablio  inaftroction,  530. 

School  plan  of  1528,  536. 

School  ordinamw  of  1960,  54flL 

Elementary  schools,  564. 

Secondary  sohoola,  SOL 

University  and  special  sehadla,  56L  T9L 

Statiatica,  SS3. 
Saxony,  Province  of  Praasiai  368. 

Statistica,  434-433. 
ScaUger,  oited,  75a 
Sohaffhausen,  cantonal  atatisttoa,  38^  8ft. 

Pabllc  Instmotion,  95. 
Schinmeir  Normal  School  at  Stettin. 
Schleig,  city  schools,  588. 
Sohleswig-Holstein,  635. 

Pnbliolnstraction,  636. 
Schnepfenthal,  Salaman's  lDstitnte,909. 
Scholasticism,  739. 
Scholasticns,  713, 714. 
SohoUoB  to  a  teacher,  number  oi,  WOfL 


School  attendance     (See  AUendOf*^). 
School  co<le,  example  o&— 

France,  344. 

Saxony,  540. 

Saxe-Gotha,  575, 577, 591. 

Turkey,  17. 

Wurte'mberg,  659. 
School  government,  704. 
School-honses-^ 
Scnool-room  code,  687. 
School  management  in  Pmssia,  491. 
School  method  in  1642,  577. 
School  plan  of  1528,  536. 
Schools  "  as  they  were," 
Schackman,  minister  of  edncation,  361. 
Schwarzburg,  area,  population,  649. 

Public  instruction,  649. 
Schwytz,  cantonal  statistics,  32, 99. 
Scripture  history  in  Prussian  schoola,  440. 
Science  and  the  arts,  171, 303. 
Sciences  and  letters  in  France,  aid  to,  351, 309L 

308. 
Sciences,  interconnection  and  inflnenoe,  7^  750 
Scientific  instructioa— 

France,  344,303. 

Italy,  173. 

BuBsia,  497. 

Turkey,  S3. 

Switseriand,  63, 73, 93, 3151. 

'Wnrtemberg,  664. 

Germany,  747. 
Scotland,  universities,  753, 
Seavere,  normal  school  at,  100. 
Secondary  education  and  school*— 

Aigovia,  36. 

Appenaell,  38. 

Basle,  town,  43. 

Basle,  country,  49 

Berne,  56. 

France,  393, 730, 

Free  Cities,  717. 

Fribourg,  71. 

Geneva,  76. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,  83. 

Italy,  150. 

Lucerne,  88. 

Neuchatel,  98. 

Portugal,  534. 

Beuss,  52& 

Bome,30& 

Bussia,  487. 

Saxony,  551, 563. 

Saxon  Prinoipalltiea,  000. 

Saxe-Altenbnrg,  USQ. 

Saxe-Coburg,  Mo. 

Saxe-Melningen,  631. 

Saxe- Weimar,  633. 

Schaflhausen,  97. 

Schleswig-Holstein,  643. 

Schwarzburg,  649. 

Sohwvtz,  100. 

Soleure,  103. 

St.  Gall,  110. 

Switzerland,  Federal,  144. 

Tessin,  116. 

Thnrgovia,  181. 

Turkey,  3a 

Unterwald,  188; 

Uri,  136. 

Yatol*',  188L 

Yaud,  133. 

Waldeck,  6S8; 

Zng,  140. 

Zurich,  143. 
Segassar,  duty  of  State,  and  the  fiamilv,  06L 
Serfdom,  rriation  to  schools,  363. 

AboHtioa  eaapntiai  to  oi|i2enahip,  36;^ 
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Seyen  yean*  war,  584. 

Soxes.  separatioD  of,  99. 

Seydlits,  schools  in  Silesia,  348. 

Shltomir,  Hebrew  iodastriid  oobool,  48L 

Siberia,  schools  in,  4T7. 

Sickness  of  teacher.  701. 

Sienna  University,  19d 

Silesia,  pahlic  schools.  368. 498.   ' 

Silk-colture  for  schoolmasters,  353i 

Sinffins  associations,  author  of,  364. 

Meinlngon,  619. 

Wnrtemberc;,  68S,  696. 
Singing  io  pnblic  schools,  246, 364, 487, 689L 
Smyrna  schools,  11. 
Solenre,  oantonid  statistios,  33,  lOL 

Pnblic  instruction,  lOL 
Songs  and  hymns,  47. 
Sonderhansen.  school  statistics,  636i 
Spain,  nniversities,  754. 
Special  schools  and  courses,  319;  496* 
Spemng,389.6t». 
State  and  schools,  90, 703L 
State  and  church,  969. 
Statistics  of  schools  and  edncatl(m» 

Argovia,  36. 

Appenzell,  38L 

Basle,  town,  48. 

Basle,  country,  50L  , 

Berne,  66^  ' 

Belgium,  454. 

Denmark,  459. 

Prance,  309, 248, 25a 

Pree  Cities,  711. 

Pribourg,  73. 

Geneva,  78. 

Glaris,  80. 

Grisons,83L 

Italy,  153, 157. 16a 

Lauenbnrg,  645u 

Iiuoeme,  89. 

Keuchatel,  94. 

Portugal,  531, 587. 

PmssU^434. 

Beuss,  539. 

Borne,  80a 

Bussia,  477, 49a 

Saxony,  553. 

Saxon  Priocipalities,  56a 

Saxe- Alton  burg,  56& 

Saxe<k>burg,  595,  OOa 

Saxe-Meiningen,  60a 

8axe- Weimar,  637. 

Schaffhausen.  98. 

Schloswig-Holstein,  64a 

Scbwarzbniv,  651. 

Sohwytz,  lOa 

Solenre,  104. 

St  Gall.  114. 

SwitserlandfPedetal,  143 

Tossin,  118.' 

Thurgovia,  12a 

Turkey,  13. 

TJnterwald,  121 

Uri,  12a 

Yalals,  13a 

Taud,13a 

Zug,  140. 

Zurich,  14a 

Waldeok,65a 

Wnrtemberg,  167,  677. 
Stein,  uecessitV  of  Improved  schools,  SSL 
Steinmetz,  at  Klorteroeroan.  363. 
St.  Gall,  cantonal  statistios,  33, 105. 

Public  instruction,  105. 
8t  Petersburg  (Jniversity.  511. 
StralHund,  371. 

Stndium  Generale,  or  university,  738. 
SraUenta,  relations  to  piofeasora,  76a 


Stnttgardt  Orphan  Asylum,  674. 

SnUects  of  instruction  loo  nnmegrao^  289,  UMl 

Arithmetic  53, 391, 442. 

Drawing,  889, 309, 44a 

Geograpny,  53, 38a 

Gymnastios,  54.443. 

Grammar  and  langnage,  58, 290;  4ia 

HUtory,  53, 441. 

Katoral  phenomena,  Sa  M^  44a 

Beading,  890, 44a 

Beligion,  440. 

Literature,  33a 

Mother  tongue,  SSL 

If  odem  languagea,  38a 

Philosophy,  38a 

Spelling,  889. 
8uperinteodeDoeofse1iooln,665.  (See  riugMeMMk) 
Sunday-schools,  357, 483, 648, 656^  661, 67a 
Supplementary  schools,  109, 671. 
Superior  school  board  in  Pnissiak  35a 
Superior  Normal  School.  31,  323, 3aa 
Sweden,  univeraitieB,  755. 
Switserland,  area,  population,  aa 

Statistics  of  schools.  144. 

Cantonal  system,  33, 144. 

Universitiea,  755.    T. 

Talleyrand,  plan  of  8<^ool  system  for  PrBDee^ 

Tan^ef;  pW  of  public  school  for  BusAa,  47a 

Tartar  schools,  480. 

Taxation  for  school  purposes,  271,  66a 

Teaching  orders  in  Catholio  Church,  214, 26a 

Teaching,  profession  of,  23a  268, 278, 434. 

Teaching  by  ecolesiastios,  15a 

Teacher  and  parents,  280. 

Teacher  and  pnblio  authorities,  280,  70a 

Teachers,  ecclesiastical,  249. 

Teachers*  associations,  367, 606, 703. 

Teachers'  civil  rights,  616. 697,  7iia 

Teachers*  emoluments  ana  perquisites,  69a 

Teachers'  exemptions,  099. 

Teachers*  examinations,  155,  69a 

Teachers,  female,  18, 157, 349. 253. 374. 558;  701. 

Teachers^  Fund  Association,  156. 6ia 

Teachers'  institutes  and  conferences,  3S,  121, 841 

385.  437,  666,  695. 
Teachers*  pensions,  156, 6ia 
Teachers'  salaries.    (See  aalariu.) 
Teachers*  seminaries.    (See  Normal  8eh»oL} 
Technical  courses  and  sohooln,  113, 171, 560. 
Temporary  teaohers  in  WnrtembcoK,  638;  68a 
Tessin,  cantonal  statistics,  38,  lia 

Public  instruction,  115. 
Text-books,  how  supplied,  310, 47a 
Theology,  faculties  and  schools,  104,  764,  7(sa 
ThiersMiuMie  sehools  in  France,  271,  29a 
Thilo,  Vrot^  elementary  schools  of  Prussia,  33a 
Thirty  gears'  war,  influence  on  schools,  74a 
Thomastus,  745. 
Thunrovia,  cantonal  staUstioa,  32, 119. 

Public  instruction,  119. 

Teachers*  conferences,  12a 

Teachers*  Seminary,  12a 
Thuringian  States,  school  statistioa,  56a 
Titolarv  proliBSSor,  100, 301. 
Town  schools  wior  to  1500, 213, 334. 375^  424, 714. 
Traditional  habita  in  sobool  mattaca,  35a 
Training  of  teaobeiv,  70a 
Traveling  students.  53a 
Trivium  and  trivial  schools,  7ia 
Troyen  cantonal  school,  3& 
Trutii,  tVkculty  to  discover,  764. 
Tubing«^n  University,  76a 
Tuition  Ibes  in  elementary  aohooto* 

France,  281, 28a 

Gotha,593. 

Prussia,  42a 
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Saxony,  SST 

Switierland,  47. 

'Waxtembcrg,  678L 
Tuition  fiees  in  seoondary  schools,  187, 179,  483, 

€32. 
Tarin  UniTonity,  900. 
TareotfSST. 
Turkey,  area,  population,  religion,  1. 

PnbUc  instmcuoD,  historical,  3b 

Government  action  and  iiutitutiona,  3, 17, 96. 

Female  education.  S,  19,  Si 

£lomentary  schools,  5, 17. 

Primary  superior  schools,  18. 

Secondary  schools,  90. 

Baperior  schools,  2L 

ir<xmial  schools,  9J,  S9;  90. 

TTIema,  sons  of.  7. 

UniTersal  soArage  and  edncatloD,  989. 
TJniversitss  and  studium  generale,  738. 
Univerjiity  of  France,  219, 8S9. 

ModiflcaUoQs.  930, 96a 

bchools  inclnaed  under  in  1837— 
University  of  Paris,  919. 738. 
tJniv«niities,  past  and  present,  737. 

Medisaval,  oistinctive  features  of,  737. 

Influence  on  opinion  and  action,  741, 743. 

Italian  and  French,  73a 

Oemuuf,  late  and  slow  development,  739. 

£ngUah  and  Scotch,  738, 741, 7U. 

American  and  Spanish,  754. 

Untch,  Swedish,  Swiss,  Russian,  75S. 

^Development  in  the  nineteenth  century,  747. 
Universities,  superior  publio  instmotion— 

Austria,  767. 

France,  908, 919, 7ai 

Germany,  737, 76& 

Italy,  181, 754. 

Portugal,  && 

Prnss0tr747,766. 

Borne,  90a 

Russia,  490. 

8axon3',  533,767. 

Swiueriand,  45, 67. 78, 136, 143. 
Unterwald,  cantonal  statistlos,  39^  ISl 

PnUks  instruction,  193. 
XJpaala  University,  755. 
UrMno  University,  904. 
UrL  cantonal  statistics,  33;  19S. 

Pnhlie  instruction,  195. 
Uahfln,  in  French  system,  301. 

Vacations,  reculatlona  of-« 

Italy,  16& 

Portugal,  92L 

SsuEo^bnrg,  509L 

Turkey,  19. 

"Wnrtemberg.  686. 
Valaia  cantonal  statistics,  39, 196. 

Publio  instruction,  197. 
"VmiaA,  cantonal  statistics,  39;  199. 

Public  inatruction,  129. 


Teachers*  seminaries,  132. 

Academy,  gymnasium,  13Sl 

Technical  school,  138. 
Vernacular  instruction,  83, 943, 70&. 

German  experience,  441, 655, 684. 
Yeterinary  surgery  and  schools,  149  * 

Tienna  University.  739. 749, 768. 
Vilayet  sohooUh  90. 
VillMO  schools.  378, 403, 494, 554. 
Vitatnum  gymnasium,  563. 
Von  Massow,  354. 
Von  Kosmowski,  394. 

Von  Baumer,  on  normal  school  in  1854,  lUL 
VonZedUta,35L 
VonVincke,30. 
VonVoss,  360i 

Waldeck,  area,  population,  65L 

Publio  instruction,  651. 
WaibUngen  Normal  School,  67L 
Weimar,  Duchy  of  Saxe,  697. 
Weimar,  city  schools,  630. 

Seminary  for  teachers,  630. 

Oirla'  High  School,  633. 
Weingarten  Orphan  Anium,  675. 
Westphalia,  Province,  36^. 
Widows  and  orphans  of  teaoheta,  Itt 

Berne,  65. 

France,  946. 

Gotha.594. 

Italy,  156. 

Heinlngen,  6151. 

Prussia,  410,  439. 

Schleswig,  649. 

Wurtemberg,  701. 
WSUner.  359. 

Wintertliur,  public  schools,  143. 
Worship  and  education,  associated  ministry, 

969;  301. 
Wurtemberg,  area,  population,  653. 

Public  instruction,  history,  654. 

School  code  of  1550,  654. 

Inner  organisation,  680. 

Teachers'  salaries  and  training,  658, 690. 

Bzpenditureafor  all  purpoaea,  678. 
Wurabnrg  University,  768. 

Year,  aoademical— - 
Itiay.  166. 
Meiningen,  608. 
Portugal,  596. 
Wurtemberg,  686. 

ZedUte,  351. 

Zeller,  Charles  Augustus,  657. 

2Seirrener,  369. 

Zug,  cantonal  statistics,  39, 139. 

Public  instruction,  139. 
Zurich,  cantonal  sti^tistics,  39;  141. 

Public  instruction,  141. 

Polytechnic,  and  university. 


IITOTB.— The  special  report,  to  whicb  tbe  above  index  belongs,  embraces  only  such  chapters  in  i 
eomprelMaisive  survey  of  national  education  in  different  countries  as  werepropared  in  the  oflBoe 
of  toe  Coromssioner  of  Education  subsequent  to  his  annual  report  in  18o9  to  supplement  and 
omnplete  the  work  begun  by  him  before  his  connection  with  the  omoe,  the  details  of  which,  when 
re«dy  for  publication,  trill  be  seen  in  the  following  analysis  of  sul^ects.  The  dosing  part  reUting 
to  American  States  will  embrace  a  comparative  view  of  these  systems  in  relbrence  to  the  oondition 
«Bd  improvement  of  our  several  State  and  city  systemsi 


S  SrMiAL  Cimcin.*B, 
)         Ho.  11. 


CIRCULAE  RESPECTING  EDUCATIONAL  TRACTS, 


U.  a.  Depabtmxnt  of  Education, 

iTashwglon,  D.  C,  1868. 

In  replj  to  yotur  inqnlry  for  copies  of  the  Documents  and  other  publications 
of  this  Department,  and  especially  of  any  Educational  Tracts  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Educal^oB,  the  Relations  of  the  State  to  schools  of  any 
kind,  and  particularly  of  a  Republican  government  to  elementary  schools,  the 
Economical  and  Social  Arguments  in  fitvor  of  Public  Schools,  and  exhaustive 
and  practical  expositions  of  the  Organization,  Studies,  Management,  and  In- 
ternal Work  generally  of  Elementary  Schools — for  general  distribution,  and  for 
reproduction  in  still  more  popular  form  in  public  addresses  and  newspaper 
articles,  in  States  where  these  subjects  have  not  yet  been  discussed,  and  are 
not  understood  and  appreciated,  the  undersigned  will  state : 

1.  The  only  Documents  of  the  Department  which  have  yet  been  printed  are 
the  Special  Circulars,  asking  for  information,  or  explaining  the  policy  of  the 
Department,  and  the  Monthly  Official  Circulars,  which,  owing  to  the  small  cler- 
ical force  at  his  command,  has  not  yet  assumed  the  form  which  the  Commis- 
sioner designed,  and  each  of  which  is  more  in  the  nature  of  a  preliminary 
Report  on  the  subject  presented  In  the  Special  Circulars  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  information  as  the  basis  of  a  more  elaborate  treatment 

2.  As  the  Plan  of  Publication  projected  by  him,  and  set  forth  in  Spedal  Cir* 
cular,  No.  2,  has  not  been  presented  in  a  formal  way  to  secure  as  yet  the 
consideration  of  Congress,  the  Commissioner  has  assumed  the  entire  expense  of 
printing  these  Monthly  Official  CircularB,  except  Nos.  Ill,  lY,  and  Y,  but  has 
distributed  them  fireely  to  such  persons  as  expressed  a  desire  to  receive  them, 
and  to  such  as  have  applied  for  information  respecting  the  subject  of  the  Special 
Circular  to  which  the  number  was  devoted.  Copies,  both  of  the  Monthly  Cir- 
cular, and  of  the  Special  Circulars,  will  be  forwarded  to  you,  and  your  oodpera- 
tion  in  obtaining  the  information  sought  is  respectfully  solicited. 

3.  Articles,  more  or  less  exhaustive,  on  the  several  subjects  specified  in  your 
letter,  have  been  published  by  tlie  undersigned,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  educa- 
tional labors,  as  you  will  see  by  the  Classified  Index,  (Chapters  T,  II,  m,)  Hi 
Monthly  Circular,  Number  Two,  any  of  which,  so  far  as  they  can  be  furnished 
detached  from  bound  volumes,  will  be  sent  to  you  without  charge. 

4.  The  publication  of  a  series  of  Educational  Tracts^  made  up  partly  fiom 
articles  which  have  appeared,  or  which  may  hereafter  appear  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Education,  or  in  the  Monthly  Circular,  has  been  begun — which,  as 
soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made,  will  be  supplied  in  orders  for  general  distri- 
bution, at  the  cost  of  press- work  and  paper.  It  so  happens  that  the  first  of  this 
series  is  devoted  to  answers,  by  the  highest  authorities,  to  the  question,  '^'hoX 
is  Education  f  and  the  Becond  is  devoted  mainly  to  an  exposition  of  the  Amer* 
lean  idelb  of  Public  Schools.    Copies  of  these  will  be  mailed  to  your  address. 

5.  Many  of  the  articles  in  the  successive  numbers  of  the  American  Journal 

of  Education,  have  been  struck  off  in  pamphlet  form,  for  wider  distribution. 

The  Commissioner  has  no  pecuniaiy  interest  in  this  publicatiou,  ezoept  to  goar- 

antee  the  Publisher  against  loss. 

HENRY  BARNARD,  Commissioner. 


PLAN  OF  TDB  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  American  Journal  of  EducaUon  will  be  ibtmd,  onexaminatioD,  to 
brace: 

I.  A  CAtM3jM/t  dfCie  bcMt  p^UioMoiii  ob  (he  ofganbadoii,  hMtmetien  tad 
dieeipUne  of  aohoob,  of  every  grade,  and  oo  the  prinoiplee  of  edaoatioa,  in  the 
^^g*"**!  Frenoh,  and  Gennaa  bagwagM. 

S.  A  HuTORT  or  Sduoation,  anoieiit  and  modem. 

3.  Am  Aooomrr  w  EucMSNTAaT  ImmtocTwrn  n  Buaora,  baaed  on  the 
reporti  of  Baohe,  Sfeowe^  Mann,  and  otbere. 

4.  Nation AL  Edooatiom  m  thc  Unitbd  SrATia :  or  oontrSbntioDa  to  the  hiatorr 
and  hnprofement  of  eommon  or  avblie  aohools,  and  other  Inatitntiona,  meana  aiM 
agendee  of  popular  edneation  in  the  aeTeral  States 

5.  School  AacBrricruai ;  or  the  prinoiplee  of  eonatmotion,  Tentilatiett. 
^framuttg,  aoonsticB,  seating,  &o.^'  appCed  to  sdhool  rooms,  leotore  halls,  aaa 
cAam  roon*,  with  ilhtttrations. 

6.  NoaMjJL  SemoLa,  and  oiher  matitatioiia,  meana  and  ^gnoiea  Ibr  the  pM- 
fessional  training  and  hnprovement  of  teaohera. 

7.  Stbtkm  or  Prauc  Eddcatiom  for  LAaoi  crrin  ajid  TiLLAoaa,  with  an 
afaooont  of  the  eohools  and  other  meana  of  popolar  edneation  and  reereation  in  the 
priaeipal  eitiei  of  finrope  and  in  thia  oonn^. 

8.  SraraM  or  PonHiAa  Sduoation  loa  apAanniT  roruLATan  aarraiori 
with  an  acooont  of  the  schools  in  Norway  and  the  agricnhoral  portieoa  of  other 
eonntries. 

9.  Scaooti  of  Aoiu<nn.Toita,  and  other  meana  of  adTaneing  agrionltnral 
fanproTement. 

10.  ScHooia  or  Scinica  applied  to  the  meohanio  arts,  ctvU  engineering,  te. 

II.  Schools  or  Tradi,  Natioation,  Commircr,  &c. 

IS.  FaHALa  Bducatioh,  with  an  aeoonnt  of  the  best  aemhiaries  for  females  hi 
thia  eodntry  aad  in  Eorepe. 

13.  IjfsTmrnoiis  for  OaraAma 

14.  Schools  or  Inductrt,  or  institotions  for  tmant,  idle  or  neglected  ohildren, 
blilbre  they  have  been  oonTicted  of  crime. 

15.  Baioaa  SoMeVii,  or  inMitations  for  yoattg  erimhialL 

16.  Uovaaa  er  Rania«f  fer  adalt  erimiaab. 

17.  SieoKDART  Education,  inelnding  1.  inatitntiona  preparatory  to  eolleffai 
and  2.  institutionB  preparatory  to  special  sohools  of  agriculture,  engineering,  tradep 
akfig&tioD,  Ac. 

18.  Ooituia*  MKD  UafVcKinTtai. 

19.  Scnooui  or  Tbboloot,  Law,  Aaa  MaMewiL 

20.  Military  and  Nataj.  ScHooLa. 

dl.  SorrLEMaNTART  Education,  including  adult  schools,  erening  sbhoola^ 
e^itfaes  of  popular  lectares,  debating  ofauaea,  mechanic  mstitutes,  dro. 

83.  Lnaanaa,  with  hints  for  the  purohasef  arrangement,  oatalcgneiiig, 
drawing  and  preaenratiim  of  books,  especially  in  librariea  designed  for  popolar 


23.  tefcTrtutio^  yoR  rtit  DcAf  and  D'uaa,  Blind,  and  Idiots. 

34.  Sociarias  roa  Tua  ENcouRAacaaNT  or  Sdaaca,  Tus  Arts  aitd  Baa- 
eATioa. 

85.  Puauo  MoBiuas  and  GALLaaits. 

ISIS.  PtJRUC  GrARDftNa,  and  other  sonrces  dt  popular  recreatton. 

87.  BMtoATfoiNAL  TkACTs^  or  a  aertee  of  short  essays  on  lopiea  of  fanmediata 
aMMl^  impertoneto  to  teaebers  and  aehori  efiieeim 

28.  KouoATioNAL  BiocBAruT,  or  the  livea  of  distingaished  ednoalora  and 
teaehers. 

29.  EaoeatRMiXft  Ba^KPacraaa,  &t  aa  aooomt  of  the  fonadera  and  benefoctcn 
of  edacational  and  soientifie  institutions. 

30.  SaLr-EnucATfoN  *,  or  hints  for  aelf-formaticnf  with  enniplea  of  the  paivnit 
af  knowledge  under  diffiouHiea. 

31.  Hoata  SDCoAVfaa;  with  flhiiMicna  dniwi!i  fhnn  the  Family  iMnfalg 
ef  dilbreiit  coantriea. 

33.  Bdocathinal  NcMdCLATuaa  and  Indbz  ;  or  aa  explanation  of  werda 
and  terms  used  in  desoribing  the  systems  and  institutions  of  education  in  differ* 
ant  eountriea,  with  reference  to  the  booka  where  the  aubjecta  are  diaonssed  aad 
Mated  tf* 

The  Seriea,  when  oompleta,  wfll  eoaatitate  aa  Eacrctonau  at  Emnui 


5  Smkiai.  CfMcnMBm 
i  Mo.  S. 


CIRCULAR  RESPECTING  PLAN  OP  PUBLICATION. 


U.  &  Department  of  Education, 

Washington,  Z>.  a,  May,  1867. 

As  at  present  advised,  the  following  plan  of  publication  will  be  pursued : 

L  Official  Circular. 

To  be  issued  monthly — each  number  to  be  devoted  to  such  special  subject  as 
the  correspondence  or  investigations  of  the  Department  may  require;  and  if  the 
requisite  clerical  labor  can  be  devoted  to  its  preparation,  to  a  monthly  summary 
of  Educational  Intelligence  and  Statistics  in  different  States  and  Countries. 

These  Circulars  will  not  be  printed  for  general  distribution,  and  as  a  general 
rule  will  be  mailed,  in  answer  or  inquiry,  to  correspondents,  or  to  persons 
known  to  be  or  who  may  write  that  they  are  specially  interested  in  tlie  subject 

The  matter  contained  in  them  will  not  always  be  new,  but  such  articles  will 
be  introduced  from  former  publications  of  the  Commissioner,  as  he  may  think 
illustrative  of  the  special  subject  to  which  tlie  Cuxsular  is  devoted. 

II  A  Quartbrlt  Publication. 

It  is  proposed  to  begin  a  National  Series  of  the  American  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, with  a  view  of  completing  the  encyclopediac  view  of  Education — ^its  His- 
tory, System,  Institutions,  Principles,  Methods  and  Statistics — ^begun  several 
years  since,  and  prosecuted  thus  far  with  a  special  reference  to  the  condition 
and  wants  of  our  own  schools,  and  with  a  studious  avoidance  of  all  matters 
foreign  to  the  main  object  The  range  and  exhaustive  treatment  of  subjects 
can  be  seen  by  the  Classified  Index,  which  will  be  forwarded  if  desired. 

Although  the  Journal  will  be  for  the  present  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  the  Commissioner,  it  will  be  entirely  the  private  enterprise  of  its  publisher, 
who  will  soon  announce  his  plan  and  terms. 

The  Department  will  be  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  matter  or  the  expense, 
but  will  avail  itself  of  this  mode  of  printing  documents  prepared  at  the  request 
of  t>)e  Commissioner,  which  it  may  be  desuable  to  issue  in  advance  or  aside  of 
any  other  form  of  publication. 

The  Numbers  will  be  sent  only  to  subscribers,  or  to  special  orders  addressed 
to  the  Publisher,  Hartford,  Conn. 

III.  Educational  Docxtuents. 

The  Commissioner,  with  such  cooperation  as  he  can  enlist,  will  at  once  begin 
the  preparation  or  rather  the  revision  and  completion  of  a  series  of  Educational 
Documents  (A)  begun  several  years  ago,  after  consultation  vrith  several  of  the 
most  eminent  educators  of  the  country — each  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  an 
exhaustive  treatment  of  a  particular  subject  The  plan  of  publication  will  be 
set  forth  in  his  first  Annual  Report 

IV.  An  Annual  Report. 

As  is  provided  for  in  the  Act  establishmg  this  Department,  a  Report  will  be 
submitted  to  Congress  annually,  in  which  the  progress  and  condition  of  Educa- 
tu)n  in  different  States  and  countries  during  the  year  will  be  set  forth. 

HENRY  BARNARD, 

Commissioner, 
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FrcebeTt  Law  of  Opposites  and  their  RtconeUement, 

What,  then,  is  the  process  of  the  human  mind  in  reflection  ?  The 
syBtemalic  process,  as  it  is  the  same  for  all  minds. 

Every  thought  must  relate  to  something  that  we  know,  and  first  of 
all  to  visible  objects ;  we  naust  have  an  object  of  thought.  This  object 
of  thought  must  not  only  be  taken  in  by  the  senses  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  general  idea  of  it  is  gained,  as  of  a  foreign  plant  that  has  been  seen 
superficially  in  a  picture,  without  the  details  of  leaves,  blossoms,  star 
mens,  etc  It  must  be  observed  and  studied  in  all  its  parts  and  details. 
If  we  want  to  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a  foreign  plant  we 
must  compare  all  its  properties  with  those  of  plants  known  to  us. 
When  the  properties  or  qualities  of  different  objects  are  all  exactly  the 
same  we  tuuinot  compare  them;  if  there  is  to  be  comparison,  there 
must  be  a  certain  amount  of  difference— but  difference,  side-by-side 
with  similarity.  The  qualities  which  are  similar  will  be  the  universal 
ones,  which  everything  possesses,  as  form,  size,  color,  material,  etc,  for 
there  is  nothing  that  does  not  possess  these  qualities.  The  different,  or 
contrasting  qualities,  will  consist  in  variations  of  the  universal  ones  of 
form,  size,  etc.,  as,  for  instance,  round  and  square,  great  and  little,  hard 
and  soft,  etc  Such  differences  in  properties  that  have  a  general 
resemblance  are  called  opposites. 

All  such  opposites,  however,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  and 
bound  together.  The  greatest  size  that  we  can  imagine  to  ourselves  is 
connected  with  the  smallest  by  all  the  different  sizes  that  lie  between ; 
the  darkest  color  with  all  the  lightest  by  all  the  intermediate  shades ; 
from  an  angular  shape  one  can  gradually  go  over  to  a  round  one  through 
a  series  of  modifications  of  form ;  and  from  hard  to  soft  through  all  the 
different  gradations.  Not  that  one  and  the  same  object  can  ever  be 
both  hard  or  soft,  dark  or  Mght,  great  or  little,  but  the  collective  qual- 
ities of  all  existing  objects  go  over  from  their  superlative  on  the  one 
side  to  their  superlative  on  the  other,  hardest  to  softest,  darkest  to 
lightest,  and  so  on. 

The  gradations  of  great  and  little,  hard  and  soft,  etc,  which  lie 
between  the  opposites,  are  the  connecting  links,  or,  as  Frobel  puts  it, 
"  the  means  of  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (and  FrobePs  system  can- 
not be  rightly  understood  unless  this  principle,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  it,  be  acknowledged).  This  ^reconciliation"  is  effected  through 
affinity  of  qualities.  Black  and  white  are  not  alike,  but  opposite ;  the 
darkest  re^  however,  is  in  affinity  with  black,  as  the- lightest  red  is 
with  white,  and  all  the  different  gradations  of  red  eonnect  together  the 
opposites,  black  and  white. 

Now  any  one  who  has  compared  an  unknown  plant  with  known 
ones,  in  all  the  details  of  its  different  parts — ^leaf,  flower,  fruit,  etc,  la 
in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  on  it,  and  to  draw  a  conclusion  as  to 
whether  it  belongs  to  this  or  that  known  genus  of  plants,  and  what  is 
its  species.  Thus  the  natural  process  of  thought  is  as  follows :  percep- 
tion, observation,  comparison,  judgment  and  conclusion. 
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WiUioat  this  series  of  preliminary  steps  no  thought  can  be  worked 
out^  and  the  ruling  principle  is  the  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
Aites,  or  the  finding  out  the  like  and  unlike  qualifies  of  things. 

It  matters  not  how  far  the  thinker  be  conscious  or  unconscious  of 
the  process  going  on  In  his  mind.  The  child  is  entirely  unconscious  of 
it,  and  therefore  takes  longer  to  reach  from  one  stage  to  another.  At 
first  it  receives  only  general  impressions ;  then  perception  comes  in ; 
gradually  ideas  begin  to  shape  themselves  in  its  mind,  and  it  then 
leams  to  compare  and  distinguish ;  but  judging  and  concluding  do  not 
begin  tiU  the  third  or  fourth  year,  and  then  only  vaguely  and  dimly. 
Neyertheless,  the  same  systematic  process  is  at  work  as  in  the  con- 
'scious  thought  of  the  adult 

PestalozzCs  Fundamental  Law, 

Any  system  of  instruction  which  is  to  be  effectual  must  therefore 
take  into  account  this  law  of  thought  (or  logic);  it  must  apply  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  connecting  the  knoum  with  the  unknown  hy  means  oj 
comparison.  This  principle  is,  however,  everlastingly  sinned  against, 
and  people  talk  to  children  about  things  and  communicate  to  them 
opinions  and  thoughts  concerning  them,  of  which  children  have  no  con* 
caption  and  can  form  none.  And  this  is  done  even  after  Pestalozzi  by 
his  **  method  of  ohservaiion  and  its  practical  application  "  has  placed  in- 
struction on  a  true  basis. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  Frobel  has  built  upon  this  foundation  we 
shall  speak  later.  We  have  here  to  deal  first  with  education^  to  show 
how  far  it  differs  from  instruction^  and,  whether  a  systematic  or  meth- 
odical process  is  applicable  to  it,  as  Frobel  considers  it  to  be. 

When  Pestalozzi  was  endeavoring  to  construct  his  "  Fundamental 
Method  of  Instruction  '*  Q*  Urform  des  Lehrens  ")  according  to  some 
definite  principle,  he  recognized  the  truth  that  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion cannot  be  fully  solved  by  any  merely  instructional  system  how- 
ever much  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature.  He  saw  that  the 
moral  forces  of  the  human  soul,  feeling  and  will,  require  to  be  dealt 
with  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties, that  any  merely  instructional  method  is  inadequate  to  the  task, 
and  that  a  training-school  of  another  sort  is  needed  for  the  moral  side 
of  cultivation — one  in  which  the  power  of  moral  action  may  be  ac- 
quired. While  searching  for  some  such  "  psychological  basis  "  to  his 
method  he  ezclaimedy  <<  I  am  still  as  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.'' 

As  a  means  to  ihU  end  he  requires  an  A  B  C  of  the  science  and  a 
system  of  moral  exercises,  and  he  says :  "  The  culture  of  the  moral 
faculties  rests  on  the  same  organic  laws  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  intellectual  culture." 

Fichte  (in  his  **  Discourses ")  insists  on  an  <* A  B  C  of  perception," 
which  is  to  precede  Pestalozzi's  <*A  B  C  of  observation,"  and  speaks  as 
follows :  **  The  new  method  must  be  able  to  shape  and  determine  its 
papU'B  oourse  of  life  according  to  fixed  and  infallible  rules." 
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*'  There  must  be  a  definite  system  of  rules  by  which  always,  without 
exception,  a  firm  will  may  be  producecL'' 

The  development  of  children  into  men  and  women  must  be  brought 
under  the  laws  of  a  well-considered  system,  which  shall  neyer  fail  to 
accomplish  its  end,  viz.,  the  cultivation  in  them  of  a  firm  and  invarisr 
bly  right  wilL 

This  moral  activity,  which  has  to  be  developed  in  the  pupil,  is  with* 
out  doubt  based  on  laws,  which  laws  the  agent  finds  out  for  himself  by 
direct  personal  experience,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  voluntary 
development  carried  on  later,  which  cannot  be  fruitful  of  good  results 
unless  based  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature. 

Thus  Pestalozad  and  Fichte — like  all  thinkexs  on  the  question  of  edu- 
cation— searched  for  the  laws  of  human  nature,  in  order  to  apply  these 
laws  in  the  cultivation  of  human  nature. 

Frobel  strove  to  refer  back  all  these  manifold  laws  to  one  funda- 
mental law  which  he  caUed  the  "  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  (of  rela- 
tive opposites). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  comprehensive  conception,  where 
there  is  plurality  and  variety,  we  seek  a  point  of  unity,  in  which  all 
the  different  parts  or  laws  may  center,  and  to  which  they  may  be  re- 
ferred. For  the  undeveloped  mind  of  the  child  this  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  The  method,  which  is  to  be  the  rule  of  his  activity,  must 
be  as  simple  and  as  single  as  possible.  This  necessity  will  be  made 
plain  when  we  come  to  the  application  of  Frobel's  theory  in  practice. 

Frobel's  observations  of  the  human  soul  are  in  accord  with  the  gen- 
eral results  of  modem  psychology,  in  spite  of  small  deviations  which 
cannot  be  considered  important.  Science  has  not  by  a  long  way  arrived 
at  final  conclusions  on  this  subject,  and  must,  therefore,  give  its  due 
weight  to  every  reasonable  assumption ;  it  would  be  most  unprofitable 
to  drag  FrobePs  system  into  the  judgment  hall  of  scientific  schools,  in 
order  to  decide  how  far  it  agreed  with  these  schools  or  not.  Its  impor- 
tance lies  for  the  moment  chiefly  in  its  practical  side.  In  order  to  pre- 
serve this  part  of  it  from  becoming  mechanical,  and  to  maintain  its 
vitality,  its  connection  with  the  theoretical  side  must  be  understood 
and  expounded  more  and  more  thoroughly.  With  the  advance  of  sci- 
ence Frobel's  philosophy  of  the  universe  must  in  course  of  time  have 
its  proper  place  assigned  to  it,  and  his  educational  system,  which  is 
grounded  on  his  philosophy,  will  be  brought  into  the  necessary  connec- 
tion with  other  scientific  discoveries. 

The  great  endeavor  of  modem  educationalists  is  to  replace  the  arti- 
ficiality and  restraint  in  which  the  purely  conventional  educational  sys- 
tems of  earlier  times  have  resulted  by  something  more  corresponding 
to  human  nature.  To  this  end  it  was  necessary  to  go  back  to  the 
ground  motives  of  all  education  whatsoever :  the  laws  of  development 
of  the  human  being.  It  was  necessary  at  the  same  time  to  determine 
the  reason  of  educational  measures  in  order  to  elevate  them  into  con- 
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adonsy  purposeful  action.  Fonner  conventional  systems  of  education 
worked  only  unconsciously,  according  to  established  custom,  without 
any  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  or  fundamental  relation  to  it. 

The  science  of  humanity  was  then  in  its  in&ncy,  and,  although  it 
has  since  made  great  progress,  the  knowledge  of  child  nature  is  still 
yery  meager. 

The  services  rendered  by  Rousseau,  as  the  first  pioneer  of  modem 
educational  theories,  and  the  many  errors  and  eccentricities  mixed  up 
with  his  great  truths,  must  here  be  assumed  to  be  known.* 

Insufficiency  of  PettalozzTt  Doctrine  of  Form. 

Festalozzi,  who  carried  on  the  work  in  the  same  track,  fixed  the  ele- 
ments of  his  ^^Urform  des  Lekreru"  in  form,  number,  and  words,  as  the 
fundamental  conditions  of  human  mental  activity,  and  which  can  only 
be  acquired  and  gained  by  observation. 

For  instance,  every  visible  and  every  thinkable  thing  has  a  form 
which  makes  it  what  it  is.  There  are  things  of  like  and  things  of  dif- 
ferent form,'  and  there  is  a  plurality  of  things  which  stands  in  opposi- 
tion to  every  single  thing.  Through  the  division  of  things  arises  nunv' 
beTf  and  the  proportions  and  relations  of  things  to  one  another.  In 
order  to  express  these  different  proportions  of  form  and  number,  we 
have  need  of  teords. 

Thus  in  these  three  elements  we  have  the  most  primitive  facts  on 
which  thought  is  based.  In  every  form,  every  number,  and  every  word 
there  exist  two  connected  or  united  opposites.  In  every  form,  for  in- 
stance, we  find  the  two  opposites,  beginning  and  end,  right  and  left, 
upper  and  under,  inner  and  outer,  and  so  forth. 

With  regard  to  number,  unity  and  plurality,  as  well  as  odd  and  even 
numbers,  constitute  opposites.  Then  form  and  number  are  in  them- 
selves opposites,  for  form  has  to  do  with  the  whole,  number  with  the 
separate  parts.  But  the  word  by  which  they  are  described  reconciles 
these  opposites  by  comprehending  them  both  in  one  expression. 

Festalozzi  has  begun  the  work  of  basing  instruction  systematically 
on  the  most  primitive  facts  and  workings  of  the  human  mind.  To 
carry  on  this  work,  and  also  to  find  the  equally  necessary  basis  for 
moral  and  practical  culture,  with  which  must  be  combined  exercises 
for  the  intellectual  powers  before  the  period  allotted  to  instruction^  is 
the  task  that  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Pestalozzi's  plan  and  prac- 
tical methods  are  not  altogether  sufficient  for  the  first  years  of  life. 

It  is  a  false  use  of  language  which  separates  education  from  instruc- 
tion. The  word  education,  in  its  full  meaning  of  human  culture,  as  a 
whole,  includes  instruction  as  a  part,  and  comprises  in  itself  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development ;  but  in  its  narrower  use  it  signifies, 
more  especially,  moral  culture. 

•An  elaborate  expoflition  of  Boiusean'i  Bystem,  prinoiplee  and  methods  will  be  found 
in  Barnard's  Jonmal  of  Education,  v.  pp.  400-486;  also  In  Barnard's  Frenoh  Pedagogy, 
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One  of  the  reaaoiia  why  instmetioii  has  been  8o  much  more  consid- 
ered and  systematized  than  the  moral  side  of  edooation  is,  undoubt- 
edly, that  tiie  former  is  in  the  hands  of  educational  and  school  author- 
ities, who  possess  the  mental  training  and  capacity  necessary  for  their 
Toeation.  No  one  is  allowed  to  be  a  professional  teacher  who  has  not 
proved  himself  to  possess  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  for  the  task. 
Moral  education,  on  the  other  hand,  faUs  to  the  supervision  of  the  fam- 
ily, as  the  first  and  natural  guardians  of  its  children,  and  here  neither 
the  father  nor  tiie  mother^  nor  any  of  tibe  other  sharers  in  the  work, 
are  really  fitted  for  it ;  not  one  of  Ihem  has  received  a  special  prepara- 
tion, and  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  higher  or  lower  degree  of  general 
culture  of  the  parents,  and  their  natural  capacity  or  non-capacity  for 
their  educational  oaUing,  how  far  the  moral  culiore  of  the  children 
will  extend. 

But  over  and  above  the  preparatory  training  ol  paxents  and  other 
natural  guardians — ^which  was  already  insisted  on  and  striven  after  by 
Pestalozzi— moral  education  will  only  then  be  placed  on  a  par  with 
intellectual  instruction  when  a  real  foundation  has  been  given  to  it  by 
the  application  of  a  fixed  system  of  rules,  such  a  foundation  as  tbe 
laws  of  thought  afford  for  instruction. 

The  human  soul  is  <m<,  all  its  powers  and  functions  have  a  like  aim, 
and,  therefore,  feeling  and  willing — as  factors  of  moral  life — cannot  be 
developed  in  any  other  way  than  thought.  The  parts  which  make  up 
the  whole  of  education  must  be  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  the  whole, 
and  conversely  the  whole  must  be  developed  in  like  manner  as  the  ports. 

The  moral  world  is  concerned  vnth  two  aspects  of  things — the  good 
and  the  beautiful — ^while  the  understanding  has  the  discovery  of  truth 
for  its  object 

Both  the  good  and  the  beautiful  have  their  roots  in  the  heart  or  the 
feelings,  and  belong  thus  to  the  inner  part  of  man — to  his  spiritual 
world.  The  power  and  habit  of  feeling  rightly  and  beautifully  consti- 
tute moral  inclination,  which  influences  the  will,  but  does  not  yet  nec- 
essarily lead  it  to  action. 

In  its  connection  with  the  outer  world  morality  tsppeaia  in  the  form 
of  action.  Through  action,  or  the  carrying  out  of  the  good  that  is 
willed,  the  character  is  formed.  The  practice  of  tbe  beautiful,  on  the 
other  hand,  leads  to  art  and  artistic  creation. 

Thus  education,  in  its  essentially  moral  aspect,  has  to  do  with  tbe 
cultivation  of  the  feelings  and  the  wilL  It  need  hardly  be  said  that 
the  element  of  instruction  cannot  be  altogether  (fispensed  with,  even 
in  this  department,  any  more  than  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  can 
be  carried  on  without  a  certain  amount  of  manl  development.  In 
earliest  childhood  the  three  different  natures  of  the  human  being  aare 
fused  in  one  and  must  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 

The  good  and  the  beautiful,  like  all  other  qualities,  are  known 
through  their  opposites.    Only  by  contrast  with  the  not  good,  or  bad» 
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the  not  beautiful,  or  agly,  are  the  good  and  the  beautiful  apprehended 
by  our  consciousness.  * 

Ab  mental  amcepHanSf  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  beautiful  and  the 
ngly,  the  true  and  the  mntfue,  are  irreooncilable  ("absolute)  opposites. 
Pure  thought,  however,  bas  to  deal  with  the  absolute.  In  all  the  man- 
ifestations of  the  actual  world  everything  that  exists  is  only  relatively 
good  and  bad,  ugly  and  beautiful,  true  and  untrue;  all  opposites  exist 
here  only  relatively.  No  human  being  is  perfectly  good  or  perfectly 
htA,  just  as  nobody  is  completely  developed  or  completely  undeveloped. 
So,  too,  no  work  of  art  is  in  an  absolute  sense  perfectly  beautiful,  or 
perfectly  ugly — ^whether  as  a  whole  or  in  its  parts. 

As,  therefore,  in  all  and  everything  belonging  to  the  human  world 
opposites  are  found  existing  together,  so,  also,  do  they  pass  over  into 
one  another  and  are  *  reconciled/'  Thus  everything  is  connected 
together,  and  constitutes  an  immense  chain  of  different  members. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  already  in  the  actual  world  all  opposites 
are  reconciled,  all  discords  solved,  and  the  great  world-harmony  com- 
plete ;  but  it  is  going  on  to  completion.  This  is  the  aim  and  end  of  all 
AotementB,  all  life,  and  all  endeavor,  and  an  end  which  is  only  fully 
attainable  to  human  beings  by  the  cessation  of  aU  self-seeking  (as  in 
Christ),  the  absorption  of  all  individuals  into  bumanily ;  and  this  by 
means  of  the  highest  individual  development  and  self-exiBtence ;  not 
by  transforming  tilie  individual  into  the  \miversal. 

In  the  most  fundamental  bases  of  good  and  evil  we  find  again  two 
new  opposites. 

In  whatever  form  evil  manifests  itself,  it  is  always  at  bottom  self- 
seeking  of  some  sort;  or  else  it  is  error  or  madness.  Ambition,  pride, 
avarice,  envy,  dishonesty,  murder,  hatred,  etc.,  may  always  be  traced 
bif^  to  self-seeking,  even  tiiough  it  be  disguised  in  the  form  of  extrav- 
agant affection  for  others,  or  for  one  other.  60,  too,  what  we  call  dia- 
bolical is,  in  reality,  self-peeking. 

And  whatever  shape  good  may  take  it  must  be  essentially  the  expres> 
flAon  of  love  to  othess.  A  solitary  individual  in  no  way  connected  with 
Mlow-creatures  would  have  as  little  opportunity  for  good  as  tor  evil. 

All  the  impulses  and  passions  of  a  human  being  have  for  their  object 
lite  procurance  of  personal  happiness  and  well-being  and  the  avoidance 
of  personal  annoyance.  And  as  long  as  the  happiness  and  well-being 
of  others  is  not  disturbed,  nor  the  individual  himself  injured,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said.  The  conflict  between  good  and  evil  begins  when 
ihe  happiness  of  an  individual  is  procured  at  the  cost  of  others  or  of 
the  community. 

True  goodness  consists)  witii  rare  exceptions,  in  preferring  the  wel- 
fare of  the  many  or  of  the  whole  of  human  society,  to  personal,  ^;o- 
tistical  advantage;  in  striving  after  an  ideal  which,  without  self-^acri- 
iieing  love,  would  be  unthinkable.  Love  towards  God,  moreover,  com- 
pels love  towards 
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The  moral  batUe-field  is  always  between  the  two  extremities  of  per- 
sonal and  universal  interest,  and  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  is  the 
result  aimed  at.  There  also  where  the  battle  goes  on  in  the  injier 
world  of  the  human  soul  it  is  a  question  of  personal  against  general 
interest,  or  of  the  opposition  between  the  sensual  and  the  spiritual  nat- 
ures of  the  indiyiduaL  The  object  of  man's  earthly  existence  is  to 
reconcile  the  rights  of  personality,  self-preservation  and  independence 
with  the  duties  of  necessary  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  to  society.  The 
personal  services  rendered  to  the  loholey  in  any  circle  of  life,  determine 
the  worth  of  the  individual  to  society,  and  moral  greatness  consists  in 
the  love  which,  going  out  beyond  the  personal,  seeks  to  embrace  the 
whole  of  God's  world — and  therewith  Grod  himself.  For  God  has 
herein  placed  the  destiny  of  man,  viz.,  to  expand  from  the  circle  of  in- 
dividual existence,  through  all  inteimediate  circles,  to  the  great  circle 
of  humanity. 

In  the  world  of  the  beautiful  we  meet  with  the  same  law,  viz.,  <*the 
reconciliation  of  oppoeites." 

What  do  we  mean  by  the  beautiful?  That  which  is  harmonious  or 
rhythmical.  Harmony  is  the  co-operation  of  all  the  parts  of  a  whole 
towards  the  object  of  the  whole.  If  the  innermost  nature  of  beauty 
baffles  our  attempts  at  fuU  definition,  hannony  is,  nevertheless,  its  fun- 
damental condition. 

But  a  necessary  condition  of  hannony  is  the  balance  of  parts  tending 
in  opposite  directions. 

Beauty  of  form  (plastic  art)  depends  on  the  opposites,  height  and 
breadth,  for  instance,  being  rightly  proportioned  or  balanced ;  on  the 
contrasting  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines  being  kept  in  balance 
by  their  coimecting  lines.  In  the  circle  we  have  the  perfect  balance  of 
all  opposite  parts,  and  the  circular  line  is,  therefore,  the  line  of  beauty. 
In  architecture  the  triangle  is  the  fundamental  shape — ^that  is  to  say, 
two  lines  starting  from  one  point  and  running  in  opposite  directions 
are  connected  together  by  a  third  line.    And  so  forth. 

Beauty  in  the  world  of  color  is  the  harmcfnious  blending  together  of 
the  opposites,  light  and  shade,  by  means  of  the  scale  of  color — ^this  at 
least  is  the  primary  condition.  The  mixing  of  colors,  too,  consists  in 
the  right  fusion  of  the  elementary  colors^— red,  blue,  yellow,  which  in 
themselves  form  opposites. 

In  the  world  of  sound  beauty  is  in  like  manner  conditioned  by  the 
harmony  of  single  tones  amongst  each  other.  The  basis  of  musical  har- 
mony is  the  simple  chord,  t.  e.,  the  opposites,  which  the  key-note  and 
the  fifth  constitute,  are  reconciled  by  the  third. 

In  poetry  rhythm  is  obtained  by  the  regular  connection  of  long  and 
short  syllables.    And  so  forth. 

The  ugly,  the  imperfect,  in  all  arts,  is  on  the  other  hand  the  inhar- 
monious—or the  result  of  want  of  proportion  and  correspondence  in 
opposites — or  the  absence  of  transitions  to  connect  them  together. 
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And  we  come  again  across  these  same  laws,  which  we  have  snnmied 
np  as  the  basis  of  thought,  in  the  moral  world  also,  as  well  in  that  side 
of  it  which  is  known  as  '*  the  good  "  (ethics),  as  in  that  which  is  called 
"  the  beautiful "  (aesthetics). 

Law  of  BaUmce — Universal  an^  Bei^ficial, 

Whether  this  uniyersal  principle  (^Welt  gesetz — world  law,  as  Frobel 
eaUs  it)  be  formulated  as  '*  the  reconciliation  of  opposites  "  or  in  any 
other  way,  is  here,  as  has  been  already  said,  of  little  importance.  The 
most  comprehensive  formula  would  perhaps  be  law  of  balance. 

Science  expresses  itself  very  differently  in  this  matter.  Newton  calls 
the  law  in  question  the  **  law  of  gravitation  "  (the  connection  of  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion).  Naturalists  designate  it  as  the  law  of  "  universal 
exchange  of  matter  '*  (giving  out  and  taking  in,  connected  by  assimu- 
lation),  etc. 

This  law,  in  which  Frobel  sees  the  foundation  of  all  development, 
and,  therefore,  also  of  human  development — it  is  his  desire  to  establish 
and  apply  as  the  "  universal  law  of  education."  It  is  with  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  which  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  practices  of  his 
Kindergarten  method,  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned  here,  but  in  order 
to  a  clear  understanding  of  this  the  foregoing  introduction  was  indis- 
pensable. Not  till  one  all-prevading  principle  of  development,  which 
shall  comprise  in  itself  every  variety  of  law,  has  been  discovered  and 
applied  to  practical  education  in  its  minutest  detail  will  there  be  any- 
thing approaching  to  a  veritable  and  complete  method.  It  remains, 
therefore,  now  to  prove  that  this  principle  of  Frobel's  is  identical  in 
the  spiritual  and  material  world,  and,  if  this  be  established,  the  con- 
nection or  unity  of  all  law  will  follow  of  itself. 

Frobel  has  over  and  over  again  told  us  how  deeply  his  whole  develop- 
ment was  influenced  by  the  fact  that  from  his  earliest  childhood  he  was 
out  of  harmony  with  his  immediate  surroundings.  The  early  death  of 
his  mother,  the  unloving  treatment  of  his  step-mother,  and  the  small 
amount  of  attention  and  sympathy  bestowed  on  him  by  his  father, 
partly  owing  to  the  professional  duties  of  the  latter,  which  left  him 
little  time,  and  partly  to  an  uncommunicative  and  somewhat  stem  nat- 
ure, deprived  the  child  of  fostering  love  in  the  morning  of  his  life,  and 
initiated  him  early  into  the  sorrows  of  existence. 

Friibd*t  Personal  Experience. 
The  yearning  of  his  soul  for  love,  the  thirst  of  his  mind  for  knowl- 
edge, were  never  really  satisfied,  and  he  was  forever  finding  himself 
driven  back  anew  on  the  inmost  depths  of  his  nature,  left  to  stand  by 
himself  alone.  Up  to  the  years  of  early  manhood  the  gulf  between  his 
outer  surroundiogB  and  his  inner  world  became  greater  and  greater, 
and  his  young  spirit  suffered  deeply  in  consequence.  The  pain  that  he 
experienced  incited  him  to  search  out  the  cause  of  it,  and  this  he  found 
in  the  sharp  contrast  that  existed  between  his  inner  and  his  outer  world. 
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ThLs  discovery  of  ^'  opposites,"  this  want  of  the  concord  and  harmony 
that  his  w'hole  soul  was  unconsciously  yearning  after,  forms  the  first 
great  and  lasting  impression  of  his  life.  The  feelings  which  met  with 
no  response  in  the  world  of  humanity,  all  the  warmth  and  ardor  of  his 
soul,  now  turned  to  the  world  of  nature.  In  the  contemplation  of  this 
world,  in  devotion  to  its  Ihvisible  spirit,  in  which  he  soon  learned  to 
recognize  the  Divine  Spirit,  he  found  the  consolation,  and  also  in  part 
the  instruction  which  had  been  denied  him  by  his  human  surroundings. 

Already  as  a  boy  he  would  lose  himself  in  profound  meditation  on 
the  laws  of  the  universe,  on  the  cause  of  organic  life  in  nature. 

'*  From  star-shaped  blossoms,"  he  says, "  I  first  learned  to  understand 
the  law  of  all  formation,  ^d  it  is  no  other  than  the  '  reconciliation  of 
opposites.' " 

For  instance  :  Each  of  the  petals  which  form  the  corolla  round  the 
calyx  of  the  flower  has  another  petal  opposite  it,  and  between  these  op- 
posite petals  there  are  others  which  connect  them  together. 

**  A  humble  little  flower  taught  me  dimly  to  suspect  the  secrets  of 
existence,  the  mysterious  laws  of  development,  which  I  afterwards 
learned  clearly,"  so  writes  Frobel. 

Continuing  his  observations,  he  perceived  that  every  single  petal  is 
in  itself  a  whole  leaf,  or  a  whole,  but  at  the  same  time  only  a  part  of 
the  whole  of  the  floral  star.  Thus  a  whole  and  a  part  at  the  same  time, 
or  a  glied  games,  as  Frobel  expresses  it.  Then  again,  the  flower  is  a 
whole  in  itself,  but  also  only  a  part  of  the  whole  plant.  The  plant  is 
a  whole,  and  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  plant  family  to  which  it  be- 
longs, and  this  again  is  a  part  of  the  genus.  In  such  manner  did  the 
child  Frobel  perceive  the  membership  in  all  natural  objects,  and  he  re- 
marked at  the  same  time  how  one  part  is  always  sub-related  or  super- 
related  or  co-related  to  another ;  the  flower  is  super-related  to  the  root, 
the  root  is  sub-related  to  the  flower,  the  petals  are  co-related  to  each  other. 

These  divisions  into  members,  which  are  found  in  all  organic  and 
systematic  formations,  are  now  taught  to  children  at  school  by  means 
of  books ;  it  is  a  question,  however,  whether  in  this  way  they  can  grasp 
them  as  easily  and  understand  them  as  clearly  as  did  the  child  Frobel, 
through  his  own  observation.  The  first  apprehension  of  things  comes 
long  before  school  instruction,  and  what  is  taught  with  words  must  be 
based  on  that  which  has  been  taken  in  through  the  senses.  If  this  first 
apprehension  through  observation  is  wanting,  the  foundation  for  the 
understanding  of  what  is  taught  will  also  be  wanting, 

In  the  progressive  eovrse  of  his  childish  observations^  Frobel  further 
remarked  that  it  is  not  only  in  individual  organisms  that  the  difCerent 
parts,  by  means  of  connecting  transitions  (or  the  reconciliation  of  oppo- 
sites) make  up  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  but  that  also  between  all  and 
the  most  different  organisms  there  are  everywhere  to  be  found  like 
points  of  transition,  which  connect  together  the  most  opposite  things 
by  avseries  of  intennfidiata'  points  growing  more  and  more  similar. 
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Thus  through  a  countless  series  of  intermediatB  plants  he  saw  grasses 
connected  with  trees.  The  connection  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  be- 
came apparent  to  him  through  the  fact  that  all  plants,  how  great  soeyor 
their  differences,  have  something  in  common;  all  have  roots,  stems, 
leaves,  crowns,  stamens,  etc.,  the  characteristics  of  the  vegetable  worhL 
Thus  unity  in  spite  of  infinite  variety. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  vegetable  world  alone  that  organic  life  mani- 
fested itself  to  him  as  the  result  of  systematic  working,  of  division  into 
parts,  of  a  series  of  events,  of  sub  and  super  ordination,  of  connection 
through  transitions,  of  variety  in  similarity,  in  short,  of  harmony  and 
concord  accomplished  through  the  reconciliation  of  opposites ;  he  saw 
the  self -same  truth  pervading  other  kingdomis  of  nature.  In  the  organ- 
ism of  animal  bodies,  indeed,  in  the  whole  animal  kingdom,  he  found 
his  law  at  work  again. 

As  the  sap  of  plants  ascends  and  descends  from  the  root  to  the  crown, 
and  conversely,  and  through  this  movement  connects  together  the  op- 
posite forces,  expansion  and  contraction  through  which  the  leaf-buds 
are  formed  in  the  stem,  so  is  the  circulation  of  blood  in  the  animal 
body.  The  blood  streams  out  from  the  heart,  and  back  to  it  again  by 
opposite  movements;  the  lungs  expand  and  contract  together  in  the 
process  of  breathing,  etc  As  the  corresponding  petals  of  a  flower 
stand  opposite  one  anotb^,  so  do  the  limbs  of  animal  bodies ;  the  cor- 
responding feet,  hands,  ears,  or  eyes,  are  placed  oppoMte  to  one  another* 
Frobel  calls  this  entgegengesetzigleicbe  (like  things  set  opposite  to  each 
other),  and  he  finds  analogous  occurrences  in  the  spiritual  world. 

And  further,  he  perceives  that  not  only  throughout  each  of  the  threo 
kingdoms  of  nature — the  inorganic  mineral  kingdom  not  excepted — 
there  exist  common  characteristics  by  which  the  members  of  the  sep^ 
arate  kingdoms  are  united,  but  that  these  three  kingdoms,  taken  as 
wholes,  have  points  of  similarity  through  which  they  pass  over  into  one 
another,  and  are  connected  together.  He  saw  that  the  vegetable  world 
is  fed  by  the  mineral  world,  which  is  contained  both  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  and  in  the  atmosphere ;  that  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worids 
together  feed  the  animal  world,  which  also  feeds  upon  itself ;  and  that 
man,  by  the  food  he  eats,  by  the  air  he  breathes  in,  efo.,  lives  on  all  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  is  thus  united  and  connected  with  them. 

Here,  too,  in  the  chemical  process  of  fusion,  which  is  known  as  "  inter- 
change of  matter,"  he  found  bis  favorite  law  again.  For  this  process  of 
interchange  goes  on  as  follows : --Every  organism  takes  or  sucks  in 
nourishment,  air,  etc.,  and  then  gives  out  again  part  of  what  it  has 
taken  in.  Here,  therefore,  we  have^  the  opposites,  taking  in  and  giving 
out.  The  reconciliation  of  these  opposites  is  accomplished  by  appro* 
priation  or  assimulation,  for  every  organic  body  converts  a  portion  of 
what  it  has  taken  in  in  the  shape  of  food,  air  etc.,  into  flesh  and 
blood ;  and  thus  there  is  a  constant  mutual  exchange  of  substance  go- 
ing on  between  all  organisms.    And  this  process  of  exchange,  by  which 
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eyerything  that  exists  is  connected  together  organically  and  materially, 
is  not  thinkable  without  the  adjusting  of  opposites,  or,  as  Frobel  calls 
it,  **  the  reconciliation  of  opposites.*' 

But  this  was  not  alL  Besides  the  continuous  connection,  the  unitif 
which  he  discovered  to  ezbt  in  everything  on  earth,  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest,  from  the  nearest  object  to  the  most  distant,  the  same  truth 
was  borne  in  upon  him  concerning  the  solar  system.  There  was  not 
the  tiniest  herb  on  earth  that  did  not  drink  in  and  feed  on  t;he  sunlight. 
Without  the  continuous  action  of  the  sun's  rays  on  all  that  exists  on 
earth,  all  life  must  perish  ;  the  earth  would  be  a  dead  body  without  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  And  as  everything  on  our  earth  is  kept 
alive  by  the  action  of  the  scm,  so  is  it  with  all  the  heavenly  bodies  on 
which  the  sun  shines,  every  single  planet  of  our  solar  system. 

And  further  still,  our  solar  system  itself  is  not  isolated,  alone  and  un- 
connected with  the  other  solar  systems  of  the  universe.  Arguing  from 
the  known  (or  that  which  was  nearest  to  him)  to  the  unknown  (or 
that  which  was  furthest),  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  Frobel  con- 
cluded that  the  law  of  membership,  which  he  had  found  to  exist  in  the 
least  as  well  as  the  greatest  organisms,  and  in  all  organisms  on  the  earth, 
must  in  a  like  or  analogous  manner  pervade  the  whole  universe. 

The  works  of  a  Creator  must  be  in  connection  one  with  another,  and 
all,  without  exception,  bear  the  stamp  of  their  Creator.  Not  necessarily 
in  exactly  the  same  degree,  but  in  gradations  from  lowest  to  highest, 
and  not  in  outward  appearance  either,  but  by  one  and  the  same  system 
of  law,  according  to  which  each  and  all  are  developed,  must  this  stamp 
of  Grod  show  itself. 

^  There  is  but  one  fundamental  law  of  the  universe  out  of  which  all 
other  laws  in  the  world  of  outward  phenomena  spring."  Thus  did  A. 
von  Humboldt  also  express  the  truth  which  is  the  fundamental  thought 
on  which  Frobel's  method  of  observation  rests.* 

Frobel  has  certainly  about  as  good  a  right  to  argue  from  the  visible 
and  known  things  of  earth  to  the  invisible  unknown  things  of  the 
universe,  as  has  the  naturalist  from  a  given  vertebrae  to  undertake  to 
construct  the  whole  organism  of  an  animaL  In  a  letter  to  his  elder 
brother,!  written  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  Frobel  sketches  out  a  plan 
for  his  future  life.  A  passage  in  this  letter,  alluding  to  his  childhood 
and  early  youth,  plainly  shows  how  from  his  childhood  up  he  busied 
himself  with  the  attempt  to  reconcile  the  workings  of  nature  with  hia 
own  inner  world,  and  to  find  the  points  of  unity  between  the  two.  To 
understand  the  connection  of  all  phenomena  of  the  outward  world,  and 
the  way  in  which  these  harmonized  with  the  spiritual  world,  was  his 
constant  endeavor. 

Speaking  of  things  in  Nature,  he  says: — ''I  felt  that  something 

*  FrObel  searched  after  and  dlaoovered  the  *'  nnity  of  all  derelopment,"  a  theory 
which  is  uniyersally  oocnpying  modem  scientlfle  enquiry. 

t  In  yoL  I.  of  "  Fr5bel'0  Schriften/*  edited  hy  W.  Lange. 
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simple  iuformed  them  all,  that  they  all  had  their  origin  from  something 
which  was  ancy  the  same,  identical ;  that  they  must  all  unite  together 
in  some  one  point ;  for  they  all  existed  collectiv^y  in  Nature  1  My  own 
inner  world  was  inspired  by  one  thought,  one  idea — the  suspicion  of 
something  higher  in  man  than  humanity,  of  a  higher  end  than  this  life. 
By  means  of  this  continual  searching  and  finding  in  the  depths  of  my 
inner  being,  this  constant  going  down  into  self,  I  soon  discovered  that 
a  better  knowledge  of  myself  helped  me  better  to  understand  the  outer 
world.  I  was  driven  to  explore  my  little  inner  world,  that  through  it  I 
might  learn  to  know  the  great  outer  worid  surrounding  me.  I  learned 
from  the  teacher  experience,  without  suspecting,  without  even  knowing 
clearly,  what  I  was  learning.  In  this  way  I  arrived  at  an  ideal  knowl- 
edge of  myself,  of  the  world,  and  of  humanity,  such  as  few  men  possess 
in  youth.  For  every  fresh  discovery  that  I  made  in  the  outward  world 
I  felt  always  compelled  to  find  a  corresponding  point  in  myself,  to  which 
I  could  fasten  it,"  etc. 

Frob^l  was  then  seeking  for  what  he  later  designated  by  the  expres- 
sion Lebenseinigung  (unity  of  life).  In  the  life  of  the  human  soul  he 
saw  a  repetition  of  the  continual  adjustment  of  opposites,  which  went 
on  in  the  life  of  nature.  As  the  opposites  of  day  and  night  were  con- 
nected by  twilight,  of  summer  and  winter  by  spring  and  autumn,  so  in 
the  human  soul  do  the  day  and  night  of  conscious  and  unconscious  life, 
the  light  and  darkness  of  good  and  evil,  alternate  with  one  another. 
So,  too,  activity  and  rest,  happiness  and  sorrow,  etc 

As  the  buds  which  burst  open  in  the  spring  have  developed  out  of  the 
invisible  germ  hidden  under  the  hard  crust  of  winter,  so  do  the  oppo- 
sites, life  and  death,  alternate.  And  these  are  only  seemingly  irrecon- 
cilable opposites.  All  earthly  life  contains  within  itself  the  germ  of 
death  (of  future  change),  all  death  carries  new  life  within  it.  "  How 
can  any  one,"  Frobel  exclaims,  '^ believe  in  real  death,  in  annihilation? 
Nothing  dies ;  everything  only  becomes  changed  in  order  to  pass  into  a 
new  and  higher  life.  This  is  true  of  every  little  herb,  for  its  essential 
inherent  qualities  are  indestructible.  Everything  retains  in  each  of  its 
parts  the  individual  character  assigned  to  it,  t.  e.,  its  essence,  to  all 
eternity.  How,  then,  should  the  most  marked  characteristic  of  a  human 
being,  the  consciousness  of  his  own  individual  personality,  be  lost,  even 
though  he  should  pass  through  millions  of  new  existences  ?  What  you 
people  call  death  is  nowhere  to  be  found  in  creation,  but  only  expan- 
sion, life  ascending  higher  and  higher,  always  nearer  to  God.  If  yon 
only  knew  how  to  read  the  book  of  nature  rightly  you  would  find  every* 
where  in  it  the  confirmation  of  the  revelation  of  the  soul's  immortality. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  nature  there  is  nothing  but  continually 
repeated  resurrection!  .  .  .  The  universal  and  the  individual  are 
opposites,  which  presuppose  one  another.  Without  individual  human 
beings  there  would  be  no  humanity,  and  without  humanity  there  would 
be  no  individuals.    The  race  only  continues  because  the  personal  units 
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continue.  Hamanity  compriaeB  not  only  mankind  of  toniay,  but  man- 
kind of  the  past  and  of  the  futuro ;  all  the  human  beings  that  have  ever 
existed  on  earth  make  up  humanity,  and  humanity  presupposes  con- 
scious existence,  both  general  and  personaL" 

The  above  quotations  from  Frdbel*s  own  words  will  be  sufficient  proof 
that  his  theory  of  the  unity  of  life  (^LebeiueiniguHff)  did  not^  as  has  been 
asserted,  rest  on  a  pantheistic  conception  ol  the  universe.  The  im- 
mense unbroken  whole  of  the  universe  comprises,  according  to  him, 
God,  nature,  and  man,  as  an  inseparably  connected  whole,  though  not 
as  finished  and  at  rest,  but  on  the  contrary,  in  a  state  of  eternal  <'  be- 
conung" — of  having  become  and  being  about  Jko  become,  at  the  same 
time.  He  had  always  in  view  the  progressive  development  of  all  things 
-~that  is  to  say,  the  continual  movement  of  foroeB ;  he  saw  nowhere 
repose— or  at  any  rate  only  passing  repose — never  lasting  completion, 
for  every  apparently  finished  form  of  development  was  always  succeeded 
by  a  new  one. 

In  his  ^  MenschenrErziehung  "  (Human  Education),  he  says^  for  in- 
stance :  **  The  theory  which  regards  development  as  capable  of  standing 
still  and  being  finished,  or  only  repeating  itself  in  greater  universality, 

is,  beyond  all  expression,  a  degrading  one,  etc Neither  man  nor 

mankind  should  be  regarded  as  an  already  finished^  perfected,  stereo- 
typed being;  but  as  everlastingly  growing,  developing,  living;  moving 
onwards  to  the  goal  which  is  hidden  in  eternity,  •  •  •  .  Man,  although 
in  the  closest  connection  with  God  and  nature,  stands,  nevertheless,  as 
a  person  in  the  relation  of  an  opposite  to  nature  (or  plurality)  and  to 
God  (or  unity).  (Nature  and  God  are  opposites  in  their  character  of 
plurality  and  unity.)  Man  (as  humanity)  is  the  representative  of  the  law 
of  reconciliation,  for  he  stands  in  the  universe  as  the  connecting  link 
between  Grod  and  creation."  (For  unconscious  existence  and  absolute 
conscious  existence  are  connected  by  personal,  or  limited  conscious 
existence.) 

^  As  the  branch  is  a  member  of  the  tree,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
whole,  so  is  the  individual  man  a  member  of  humanity,  and  therefore 
a  member  of  a  whole.  But  each  one  is  a  member  in.  an  entirely  special 
individual,  personal  manner ;  the  destiny  of  humanity — ^that  is  <  to  be  a 
child  of  God ' — ^manifests  itself  differently  in  each  individuaL 

"  One  and  the  same  law  rules  throughout  everything,  but  expresses 
itself  outwardly  (in  the  physical  world),  and  inwardly  (in  the  spiritual 
world),  in  endless  different  forms." 

**  At  the  bottom  of  this  all-pervading  law  there  must,  of  necessity,  lie 
an  all-working  unity,  conscious  of  its  existence,  and  therefore  existing 
eternally." 

«  This  unity  is  God." 

^*  God  manifests  himself  m  life  in  nature,  in  the  universe ;  as  love  in 
humanity ;  and  as  light  (wisdom).  He  makes  himself  known  to  the 
soul As  life,  love,  and  light  does  the  nature  of  man  also  mani- 
fest itself. 
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"  As  the  child  of  nature,  man  is  an  imprisoned,  fettered  being,  with- 
out self-mastery,  under  the  dominion  of  his  passions.  As  the  child  of 
God  he  becomes  a  free  agent,  destined  to  self-mastery,  of  his  own  free 
will  a  hearing,  conforming  spiritual  being.  As  the  child  of  humanity, 
he  is  a  being  struggling  out  of  his  fettered  condition  into  freedom,  out 
of  isolation  into  union,  yearning  for  love  and  existing  to  find  it. 

"  The  unity  in  tbe  nature  of  all  things  is  the  in-dwelling  spirit  of 
their  Creator,  <  the  mind  of  God '  which  expresses  itself  as  law."  .... 
The  destiny  of  man  as  a  child  of  God  and  of  nature  is  to  represent  the 
being  of  God  and  of  nature :  as  the  destiny  of  a  child,  as  the  member  of 
a  family,  is  to  represent  the  nature  of  the  family,  its  mental  and 
spiritual  capabilities,  so  the  vocation  of  man,  as  a  member  of  humanity, 
is  to  represent  and  to  cultivate  the  nature,  the  powers,  and  faculties  of 
humanity. 

Frobel  defines  life,  in  whatever  form  it  may  express  itself,  as  progres- 
sive development  from  lower  to  higher  grades,  from  unconscious  exist- 
ence to  a  conscious  existence,  which  ascends  higher  and  higher  till  it 
reaches  the  consciousness  of  God.  But  all  development  is  movement. 
It  ascends  from  beneath  to  above,  from  lesser  to  greater,  from  the  germ 
to  its  completion.  It  is  also,  at  the  same  time,  a  constant  means  of 
reconciliation  of  opposites,  and  itself  a  product  of  that  universal  law, 
which  we  have  just  acknowledged  as  the  law  of  human  thought,  the 
law  of  moral  life,  and  the  law  of  the  physical  or  organic  world.  Move- 
ment, whether  free  or  compulsory  movement,  which  has  an  object,  is 
activity. 

From  which  it  follows  that  the  law  of  the  reconciliation  of  opposites 
is  also  the  law  of  all  activity,  of 'all  human  action,  and  all  human 
development  which  is  based  on  activity  and  is  the  result  of  it.  And 
how  could  it  be  otherwise?  Human  beings  belong,  on  their  physical  side 
also,  to  nature ;  the  whole  process  of  their  physical  life  is  an  interchange 
with  the  products  of  nature ;  therefore  man,  as  a  physical  being,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  nature.  But  the  soul  is  inseparable  from  the  body, 
and  can  only  express  itself  and  act  through  the  bodily  organs.  It  fol- 
lows, therefore  that  the  soul  cannot  be  subject  to  conditions  opposed  to- 
the  bodily  ones,  but  must  obey  laws  analogous  to  those  which  govern 
the  other  organisms  of  the  universe,  though  of  a  higher  order  than  the 
laws  of  unconscious  life. 

Every  utterance  or  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit  necessitates 
action  of  the  senses ;  and  we  know  that  such  action  is  based  on  law,, 
and,  moreover,  on  the  same  law  which  governs  all  action  in  the 
universe :  the  reconciliation,  connection,  or  adjustment  of  opposites. 

If,  then,  the  full  development  of  human  nature  rests  on  this  universal 
law  of  activity  there  can  be  no  other  rule  for  the  guidance  of  this 
development  in  childhood  and  youth,  or,  in  one  word,  for  education. 
Nature  follows  this  law  in  her  dealings  with  children,  and  if  education 
is  to  be  in  accordance  with  nature  it  must  do  the  same ;  and  then  only 
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when  this  fundamental  principle  is  recognized  and  followed,  and  implied 
in  the  development  of  human  nature,  with  full  understanding  of  its  aim 
and  object,  wiU  education  be  raised  to  the  level  of  art  or  science. 

Frobel  is  the  first  person  who  has  hitherto  fully  recognized  this  prin- 
ciple and  rendered  its  application  possible,  and  his  educational  method 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  constant  obedience  to  it  at  every  stage  of 
the  pupil's  development.  Which  means  to  say  that  all  the  free  spon- 
taneous activity  of  children  is  systematically  regulated  in  the  same 
manner  as  th^  whole  natural  world  unconsciously  is,  and.  as  the  world 
of  human  nature  would  always  be  also  were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
element  of  consciousness  which  awakens  the  personal  will,  and  incitee 
it  to  arbitrary  action  (t.  e^  free  choice  withoutregard  to  right  or  wrong), 
thus  coming  in  contact  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  hindering  the 
direct  accomplishment  of  her  purpose. 

But  there  can  be  no  real  freedom  in  human  action,  unless  it  follows 
in  the  path,  recognizes  the  limits,  and  subjects  itself  to  the  necessity  of 
l«aw.  The  treatment  of  matter,  substances,  the  physical  in  short, 
which  is  the  point  of  departure  of  all  human  thought  and  action,  can 
only  accomplish  the  desired  end  when  it  is  carried  on  according  to 
systematic  rules.  Arbitrary  capricious  action  never  reaches  its  end,  or 
only  by  accident. 

Thus,  then,  Frobel's  system  consists  in  regulating  the  natural  spon- 
taneous activity  of  the  child  according  to  its  own  inherent  law,  in  order 
that  the  purpose  of  nature,  the  complete  development  of  all  the  natural 
faculties,  may  be  fulfilled. 

This  system  aims  at  teaching  the  chDd  from  the  beginning  of  its 
existence  to  apply  for  itself  the  universal  principle  which  we  have  been 
considering. 

The  order  of  the  children's  performances  is  so  planned,  that  the 
application  of  this  principle  becomes  continually  wider,  and  by  this 
means  there  is  gradually  awakened  in  the  children  the  consciousness 
that  all  systematic  working  is  based  on  it. 

The  above  indications  will,  we  hope,  be  sufficient,  so  far,  to  explain 
Frobel's  theory  of  the  univerbe  as  is  necessary  to  show  its  connection 
with  his  system  of  education.  A  full  exposition  of  his  philosophy  is 
not  contemplated  here. 

A  true  understanding  of  these  generalities  can  only  be  arrived  at 
through  their  practical  application,  and  the  knowledge  of  their  results. 
And  conversely  the  practical  application  only  gains  meaning  through 
knowledge  of  the  f imdamental  idea. 

The  reason  why  Frobel  was  so  much  condemned  and  run  down,  and 
even  derided,  during  his  lifetime,  is  that  his  ideas,  owing  to  their 
novelty  and  apparent  opposition  to  old-established  methods,  met,  of 
necessity,  with  little  comprehension. 

Frobel's  philosophy  and  educational  theories  have  certainly  their 
''  mystic  "  side,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  at  once  apprehensible  to  every 
one,  and  in  their  entire  scope. 
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VI.    THE  KINDERGARTEN. 

Frederic  Froebel  has  succeeded  in  realising  what  the  educational 
geniuses  who  preceded  him  only  strove  after.  But  he  has  done  more 
thsm  simply  embody  their  ideas  in  reality — ^whereas  they  concerned 
themselves  only  with  methods  of  instruction^  he  has  given  to  the  world 
a  true  and  complete  method  of  education, 

Frobel  gives  to  children  experience  instead  of  instruction,  he  puts 
action  in  the  place  of  abstract  learning.  In  the  Kindergarten  the  child 
finds  itself  surrounded  by  a  miniature  world  adapted  to  its  require- 
ments at  different  stages  of  growth,  and  through  action  in  which  it  can 
develop  itself  according  to  the  laws  of  its  nature. 

Let  us  first  glance  at  the  Kindergarten  from  outside,  as  it  strikes  the 
eye  of  the  casual  looker  on,  before  we  proceed  to  a  comprehensive  sum- 
mary  of  Frobel's  educational  system  as  a  whole. 

The  pleasant  sound  of  children's  voices  singing  falls  on  the  ear  of 
the  visitor  as  he  enters  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  an  open-air  space 
shaded  with  trees  (or  in  a  large  heated  room  in  winter)  he  sees  a  ring 
of  little  children  from  two  to  foup  or  five  years  old,  led  by  the  Kinder- 
garten teacher,  and  moving  in  rhythmic  measures  round  one  of  their 
little  comrades  who  is  going  through  an  energetic  course  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  which  the  others  imitate :  after  a  time  the  young  instructor 
is  relieved  by  another  of  the  children,  and  so  on.  To  the  gymnastic 
exercises  succeed  other  (Bewegungsspiele)  movement  games  representing 
incidents  of  husbandry  and  harvesting ;  or  the  way  in  which  birds 
build  their  nests  in  woods,  fly  out  and  return  home  agam,  or  phases  of 
professional  life,  scenes  from  the  market,  and  the  shop,  and  so  forth. 
All  the  games  are  accompanied  by  explanatory  songs. 

In  the  first  period  of  childhood  words  and  actions  must  always  accom- 
pany each  other ;  the  child's  nature  requires  this.  Body  and  mind  must 
not  yet  be  occupied  separately,  but  the  gymnastics  of  the  limbs  should 
at  the  same  time  exercise  the  mental  powers  and  dispositions.  Frobel's 
**  movement  games  "  develop  the  limbs  and  muscles,  while  the  accom- 
panying music  works  on  the  feelings  and  imagination,  and  the  words 
and  action  rouse  the  mind  to  observation,  and  finally  the  will  to  imita- 
tion of  what  has  been  observed.  The  promotion  of  physical  health  and 
strength  is  the  main  object  of  education  in  the  Kindergarten. 

A  little  further  on  in  the  garden,  under  a  linen  awning,  will  be  seen 
three  tables  surrounded  by  benches  with  leaning  backs,  at  each  of  which 
are  seated  ten  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  working  away 
busily  and  attentively.  At  one  of  the  tables  strips  of  different  colored 
papers,  straw  or  leather,  are  being  plaited  into  all  sorts  of  pretty  pat- 
terns, to  make  letter-cases,  mats,  baskets,  boxes,  etc  The  patterns  of 
the  elder  children  are  of  their  own  invention,  and  their  little  produc- 
tions are  destined  for  presents  to  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  friends. 
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At  the  second  table  building  ^rith  cubes  h^  been  going  on.  Before 
each  child  stands  an  architectural  structure  of  its  own  planning,  and 
all  are  listening  attentively  to  the  narrative  of  the  teacher,  in  which 
each  of  the  objects  built  up  is  made  to  play  a  part 

At  the  third  table  paper  is  being  folded  into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  rep- 
resenting tools  of  different  kinds,  or  flowers.  All  the  various  forms 
which  the  children  produce  are  arrived  at  by  gradual  transitions  from 
one  fundamental  mathematical  form,  and  thus  the  elements  of  geometry 
are  acquired  in  the  Kindergarten,  not  through  abstract  instruction,  but 
by  observation  and  original  construction. 

In  playful  work  and  workful  play  the  child  finds  a  relief  for,  and  the 
satisfaction  of,  his  active  impulses  and  receives  an  elementary  ground- 
ing for  all  later  work,  whether  artistic  or  professional.  His  physical 
senses  as  well  as  his  mental  faculties  are  all  exercised  in  proportion  to 
his  age. 

But  the  half-hour  is  at  an  end,  and  there  must  be  no  more  sitting 
still.  Spades,  rakes,  and  watering-pots  are  now  brought  out  to  work  in 
the  flower-beds,  of  which  each  child  has  one  for  its  own.  Flowers,  vege- 
tables and  fruits  are  cultivated  by  the  children  in  these  little  patches 
of  ground,  but  in  the  general  garden,  which  is  the  common  charge  of 
all  the  children,  are  grown  all  sorts  of  com,  field-products,  and  useful 
plants,  and  these  serve  as  materials  for  an  elementary  course  of  botan- 
ical observation  and  experiment,  when  the  children  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  open  fields  and  woods  to  study  nature  in  her  own  woi^kshops, 
to  learn  singing  from  the  birds,  and  to  watch  the  habits  of  the  insects. 
In  this  garden,  too,  all  kinds  of  animals  are  kept ;  chickens,  doves,  rab- 
bits, hares,  dogs,  goats,  and  birds  in  cages,  which  have  to  be  looked  after 
and  cared  for. 

Thus  the  child  grows  up  under  the  influences  of  nature.  He  learns 
gradually  to  perceive  the  regularity  of  all  organic  formations ;  by  the 
loving  care  which  he  is  encouraged  to  bestow  on  animals  and  plants, 
his  heart  and  sympathies  are  enlarged,  and  he  becomes  capable  of  love 
and  sympathy  for  his  fellow  creatures ;  and  in  imitating  the  works  of 
nature  he  is  led  to  discover  and  to  love  the  Creator  of  nature,  and  to 
acknowledge  Him  as  his  own  Creator  also,  and  he  becomes  imbued 
with  the  divine  peace  of  nature  before  the  turmoil  of  the  world  and  of 
sin  find  their  way  into  his  heart 

But  to  return  to  the  Kindergarten.  The  little  ones  whom  we  first 
saw  engaged  in  gymnastics  now  come  running  and  laughing  up  to  the 
table  deserted  by  the  elder  children,  and  in  their  turn  take  their  seats 
for  half  an  hour's  work  (for  the  quite  little  ones  the  time  is  limited  to  a 
quarter  of  an  hour),  and  begin  laying  together  and  interlacing  little 
laths  or  sticks  in  symmetrical  shapes.  "  Forms  of  beauty,"  or  syste- 
matic constructions  without  any  special  object ;  "  forms  of  knowledge," 
or  mathematical  figures ;  "  forms  of  practical  life,"  or  tools,  buildings, 
etc. ;  or  else  one  of  the  many  occupations  of  which  the  results  may  be 
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seen  in  the  glass  cupboard  of  the  play-room,  is  carried  on.  In  this  cup- 
board are  a  vai-iety  of  articles  modeled  in  clay,  lace-like  arabesques  cut 
out  of  fine  white  paper  and  pasted  on  blue  paper ;  ingenious  devices  of 
plaited  straw,  riband,  and  leather ;  all  manner  of  drawings  and  paint- 
ings, too,  according  to  Frobel's  new  linear  method ;  artistic  little  houses, 
churches,  furniture,  etc.,  constructed  of  little  sticks  fastened  together 
by  means  of  moistened  peas,  into  which  the  ends  of  the  sticks  are  stuck ; 
in  short,  an  art  and  industrial  exhibition  of  the  works  of  Uttle  manu- 
facturers under  eight  years  old. 

But  these  pretty  things  are  not  all  intended  for  birthday  or  Christmas 
presents  in  the  children's  families.  At  the  end  of  the  year  most  of  them 
are  put  into  a  lottery  through  which  each  of  the  children  receives  a  lit- 
tle sum  of  money  for  its  own  work,  and  the  joint  proceeds  are  spent  in 
dressing  a  Christmas  tree  for  the  poor  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  pleasure  which  the  little  donors  derive  from  this  tree  is  far 
greater  than  that  which  theii*  own  more  costly  one  affords  them. 

By  the  side  of  the  glass  cupboard,  in  which  the  children's  productions 
are  kept,  stands  another  containing  dried  plants,  mosses,  insects,  shells, 
stones,  crystals,  and  other  wonders  of  nature,  which  have  either  been 
collected  on  different  excursions,  or  are  presents  from  relations  and 
friends.  This  is  the  children's  museum,  and  into  it  the  little  collectors 
often  carry  the  commonest  stones  and  weeds,  for  to  children  everything 
that  they  notice  for  the  first  time  seems  wonderful. 

Work,  which  is  at  the  same  time  fulfillment  of  duty,  is  the  only  true 
basis  of  moral  culture,  but  it  is  necessary  that  such  work  should  also 
satisfy  the  child's  instinct  of  love,  and  the  object  of  it  must,  therefore, 
be  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  With  this  end  in  view  difl&culties  will 
be  overcome  with  courage  and  cheerfulness,  and  the  only  effectual  bar- 
rier will  thus  be  opposed  to  selfishness.  Only  let  children's  earliest 
work  and  duties  be  made  easy  to  them  and  they  will  infallibly  learn  to 
love  them,  and  in  later  years  they  will  not  shrink  from  the  sacrifices 
demanded  by  love.  A  true  system  of  national  education,  such  as  the 
reforms  of  modem  times  render  necessary,  can  only  be  established  by 
making  work,  such  work  as  shall  connect  artistic  dexterity  with  the  cul- 
tivation of  intelligence,  the  basis  of  education.  The  Kindergarten 
meets  this  want  during  the  period  of  early  childhood ;  the  Jugend,  or 
Sckulgarten*  (Youth,  or  school-garden)  with  workshop,  studio,  camp, 
gymnastics,  etc.,  must  carry  on  the  work  afterwards  on  the  same  foun- 
dation. 

And  now  the  working  hours  are  ended,  and  a  choral  melody  resounds 
in  our  Kindergarten.  The  little  ones  with  their  teacher  and  her  assist- 
antsf  form  into  a  circle  and  sing  with  childish  reverence  a  short  song, 


*See  "  Die  Arbeit  und  die  neue  Erziehung,"    Second  edition ,  pnblUhed  by  G.  Wlgand 
of  Kaaset. 

tToiing  girls  who  help  In  the  work  of  teaching,  and  are  thus  trained  to  be  themselrea 
Kindergarten  teachers. 
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the  words  of  which  express  gratitude  to  Grod  for  the  blessings  enjoyed, 
and  a  promise  to  live  according  to  His  will  and  that  of  their  parents. 
The  Kindergarten  always  opens  and  closes  in  this  way  with  religious 
worship. 

The  work  of  religious  development  must  begin  by  directing  the 
child's  imagination  towards  higher  things,  and  there  is  no  better  means 
to  this  end  than  sacred  song  which  arouses  the  devotioual  instincts. 
The  influence  of  nature,  in  which  the  spirit  of  God  breathes,  combines 
with  the  sacred  melodies  to  awaken  in  the  mind  its  first  dim  perception 
of  the  organic  connection  of  the  universe,  which  has  its  ultimate  origin 
'  in  Grod. 

Through  association  with  its  fellows,  i.  «.,  with  other  children  of  its 
own  age,  the  child  learns  to  love  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  self ;  and 
the  love  of  human  beings  leads  to  the  love  of  God.  Religion  means 
binding  together,  union  (between  God  and  man),  and  without  loving 
fellowship  religion  cannot  exist.  Frobel  defines  religion  as  **  union 
with  God,"  which  can  only  grow  out  of  union  with  mankind,  or  the 
love  of  human  beings  for  one  another. 

To  the  above  influence  is  added  religious  narrative,  which  in  the 
case  of  the  younger  children  is  connected  with  facts  experienced  by  them* 
selves,  and  for  the  elder  ones  refers  to  Bible  history. 

Four  hours  of  the  day  thus  pass  quickly  by  for  the  little  people,  and 
then  they  hurry  off  to  join  the  fathers,  mothers  or  nurses,  who  have 
come  to  fetch  them,  delighted  at  seeing  them  again,  and  eager  to  tell  of 
all  the  pleasures  and  labors  of  the  day,  and  to  carry  on  by  themselves 
at  home  the  arts  they  have  learned — and  there  is  never  any  room  for 
the  disagreeable  guest,  ennuL 

Such  is  more  or  less  what  the  visitor  to  a  Kindergai-ten  will  see  going 
on,  and  he  will  very  likely  think  to  himself,  **  This  is  all  very  nice  and 
delightful,  the  children  must  certainly  flourish  better  here,  both  physi- 
cally and  mentally,  than  in  the  close  atmosphere  of  rooms,  under  the 
supervision  of  nurses  and  nursemaids  (by  whom  the  mother  must  at 
any  rate  be  relieved  during  some  hours  of  the  day),  or  else  left  entirely 
without  supervision.  It  is  also  better  than  the  formal  out  door  walks 
in  which  children  are  generally  led  stiffly  by  the  hand,  instead  of  being 
allowed  to  run  and  jump  about  freely.  Certainly  these  Kindergartene 
must  be  a  great  benefit  to  children,  but  do  they  deserve  all  the  fuss 
that  is  made  about  them,  all  the  expectations  founded  on  them  ?  And, 
even  if  a  salutary  reform  has  been  effected  in  school  education  during 
its  earliest  stages,  what  has  been  done  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion in  the  home,  which  must  always  form  the  starting  point,  the  ker- 
nel>  of  all  human  culture?  " 

No,  the  Kindergarten  is  not  all  that  is  wanted,  and  Frobel  has  not 
forgotten  the  important  share  which  a  family,  above  all  the  mother, 
has  in  the  work  of  education.  The  cultivation  of  the  female  sex, 
through  which  the  spiritual  mother  of  humanity,  its  educator  in  the 
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highest  sense  of  the  word,  is  to  be  realized,  is  essentially  the  starting- 
point  of  his  educational  method.  The  Kindergarten  begins  on  the 
mother's  lap.  It  is  to  the  mother  that  Frobel  presents  his  '^play-  . 
gifts;"  on  her  preparatory  training  does  the  efficacy  of  the  system 
depend;  by  her  frequent  presence  at  the  Kindergarten  it  is  hoped  that 
she  will  take  a  personal  part  in  the  proceedings,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day,  when  the  child  falls  to  her  charge,  she  can  herself 
guide  its  occupations  on  the  same  plan.  All  mothers  will  one  day,  we 
hope,  be  equal  to  this  task.  We  look  forward  to  a  time  when  Frobel's 
method  shall  be  taught  in  all  girls'  schools,  and  when  it  will  have 
become  universally  acknowedged  that  all  who  have  to  do  with  children, 
fathers  and  mothers,  nurses  and  governesses,  should  be  versed  in  the 
science  of  education,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
higher  demands  of  the  present  stage  of  human  culture. 

Frobel's  general  principles  of  education  may  be  summed  np  under 
the  three  following  heads :  ^  freedom  for  development,"  **  work  for  de- 
velopment," and  "  unity  of  development." 

1.  In  nature,  where  everything  works  freely,  unrestrainedly  and  un- 
artificially,  there  is  scope  tor  freedom  of  development.  Freedom  of 
growth  among  plants  is  only  possible  where  this  systematic  develop- 
ment is  not  disturbed,  and  the  necessary  conditions  of  their  growth  are 
attended  to.  If  they  are  to  attain  to  full  development,  they  must  have 
proper  care  and  attention.  Plants  shut  up  in  dark  cellars  degenerate 
and  die,  and  human  nature,  which  lacks  care  and  attention,  especially 
in  its  earliest  stages,  degenerates  and  dies  also.  Children,  if  brought  up 
among  the  wild  animals  of  a  forest,  would  become  themselves  almost 
animals,  and  bear  scarcely  any  resemblance  to  human  beings.  It  is 
only  by  applying  the  eternal  principles  of  all  organic  development  in 
the  higher  scale  of  human  nature,  that  the  clue  will  be  found  to  free- 
dom of  development  in  the  human  being,  as  Frobel  understands  it. 
Only  there,  where  order  and  morality  reign,  where  love  and  discipline 
are  the  guiding  powers,  can  there  be  any  question  of  freedom  of  devel- 
opment for  the  human  souL  A  wUd  up^hooting  of  untrained  natural 
forces,  the  unfolding  of  the  young  human  plant  given  over  to  chance, 
these  are  the  very  opposites  of  free  development.  Whatever  also  is 
contrary  to  Nature's  laws  for  man  hinders  his  development.  His  des- 
tiny, which  is  to  become  a  morally  reasonable  beiug,  makes  a  morally 
reasonable  education  indispensable.  Development  is  emancipation : 
dmancipation  from  the  bands  of  rude  unspiritualized  matter ;  emanci- 
pation of  the  limbs  and  senses,  of  all  the  mental  powers  and  faculties 
— ^this  is  it  that  makes  freedom.  But  freedom  of  development  is  not 
sufficient  without  exercises  for  development. 

2.  Frobel  says :  '*  Man  is  destined  to  rise  out  of  himself  by  means 
of  his  own  activity,  to  attain  to  a  continually  higher  stage  of  self- 
knowledge."  Thus  it  is  only  through  its  own  exertions,  its  own  work, 
through  personal  action,  that  the  child  can  so  develop  itself,  in  accord- 
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ance  with  its  human  nature,  as  to  realize  its  true  self,  to  express,  as  it 
were,  the  thought  of  God  which  dwells  in  every  being.  According  to 
Frobel,  man  is  bom  into  the  world  more  weak  and  helpless  than  any 
animal,  in  order  that,  by  the  resistance  which  the  things  of  the  out- 
ward world  oppose  to  his  weakness,  he  may  be  incited  to  the  exertion 
of  inward  strength.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  walk  without  trouble  and 
effort ;  and  it  is  only  after  thousands  of  times  repeated  attempts  that 
it  learns  to  make  itself  understood,  that  is  to  say,  to  talk. 

But  if  the  child's  efforts  and  exertions  be  left  to  themselves,  they 
will  fall  very  far  short  of  their  natural  end,  and,  therefore,  educatipn 
must  come  to  their  assistance  and  guidauce,  and  establish  discipline 
and  control  where  otherwise  caprice  would  step  in,  and  confusion  of 
ungoverned  forces  reign.  There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  discipline  which 
is  contrary  to  nature,  as  well  as  one  in  accordance  with  it,  and  this  un- 
natural discipline  leads  to  artificiality,  and  the  suppression  of  individ- 
ual personality,  which,  indeed,  it  rather  aims  at  doing  away  with  and 
replacing  by  something  conventional. 

What  may  be  called  new  in  Frobel's  Kindergarten  plan  is  the  practi- 
cal means  which  he  has  discovered  and  applied  for  disciplining  and 
developing  body,  soul,  and  mind,  will,  feelings,  and  understanding,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  All  the  materials  which  he  sets 
before  children,  all  their  playthings,  are  so  contrived  as  to  meet  their 
innate  impulse  to  activity,  and  that  in  a  rightly  ordered  sequence  cor- 
responding to  every  stage  of  the  soul's  progressive  development.  The 
child  is  thus  led  on  by  easy  simple  stages  to  modeling,  production,  and 
creation.  Only  by  original  creation  can  it  fully  express  its  inner  self, 
its  individual  being ;  and  this  it  must  do  if  it  is  to  attain  to  worthy 
existence. 

Action,  i.  e,,  the  application  of  knowledge,  the  carrying  out  of  ideas, 
is  what  our  age  calls  for  more  and  more  loudly,  and  what  the  young 
generation  must  be  trained  for ;  and  in  view  of  this  Frobel  would  have 
children  learn  even  in  their  earliest  games  to  act  and  to  create ;  he 
would  have  work  and  action  precede  abstract  study,  and  be  made  the 
means  and  educator  to  prepare  for  the  later  acquisition  of  knowledge. 
In  order  to  produce  strength  and  greatness  of  character  (and  what  is 
more  needed  at  the  present  time?),  it  is  necessary  to  awaken  will  and 
energy,  resolution  and  a  sense  of  duty ;  this  is  done  in  th9  Kinder- 
garten by  means  of  personal  activity  in  an  atmosphere  of  happiness 
and  contentment.  To  train  pupils  in  the  great  workshops  of  the  Cre- 
ator to  be  themselves  one  day  creators,  to  bring  human  beings  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  likeness  of  God,  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  "  Devel- 
opment exercises,"  which  are  carried  on  in  the  Kindergarten. 

8.  All  organic  development  is  continuous,  unbroken,  and,  progress- 
ing from  stage  to  stage,  forms  a  closely  interconnected  whole.  In  Nat- 
ure this  continuity,  or  connectedness,  exists  unconsciously,  but  in  the 
world  of  human  life  it  must  be  the  result  of  deliberate  conscious  voli- 
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tioB,  and  must  lead  up  to  the  apprehension  of  the  highest  cosmic  unity, 
t. «.,  to  the  knowledge  of  God. 

Education  to  be  worthy  of  a  human  being  must,  therefore,  be  contin- 
uous, nrnst  proceed  upon  the  same  plan  from  the  beginning,  though  in 
a  progressive  sequence,  according  to  the  natural  stages  of  development. 
The  first  playthings  must  stand  in  proper  social  relation  to  the  last,  the 
first  elementary  lessons  must  be  in  connection  with  the  topmost  pin- 
nacle of  later  knowledge ;  the  moral  culture  especially  depends  on  har- 
mony in  the  whole  treatment  of  the  child.  Human  existence  begins 
in  tmconsciousness,  and  has  to  pass  through  aU  the  successive  stages  of 
growing  consciousness,  until  it  reaches  complete  self-knowledge.  Fro- 
bel  says :  "  The  clearer  the  thread  which  runs  through  our  lives  back- 
ward— ^back  to  our  childhood — ^the  clearer  will  be  our  onward  glance  to 
the  goal." 

Such  continuity  in  education  is  as  yet  nowhere  aimed  at ;  fathers 
and  mothers,  nurses  and  governesses,  servants  and  friends,  all  influence 
the  child  in  different,  too  often  in  qidte  opposite,  directions.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  transition  in  education — no  point  of  connection  be- 
tween the  first  period,  which  is  the  sport  of  caprice  and  chance,  and  the 
following  lesson — and  school-time,  between  the  first  years  of  mere  idle 
amusement,  and  the  beginnings  of  practical  activity  and  exercise  of 
duty ;  nowhere,  in  short,  is  continuity  in  the  lessons,  occupations,  and 
lives  of  children  so  much  as  thought  of. 

The  relations  of  the  human  being  to  the  surrounding  world,  to 
Nature  and  his  fellow-creatures — with  which  latter  relations  is  bound 
up  the  highest  of  all,  that  of  the  creature  to  its  Creator — begin  with 
his  birth.  The  most  important  relation  at  the  commencement  of  life  is 
that  between  child  and  mother,  and  it  is  in  the  mother's  hand  accord- 
ingly that  Frobel  places  the  first  end  of  the  Ariadne  thread,  which  is  to 
lead  the  chUd  through  the  labyrinth  of  life.  The  mother's  play  and 
caresses  (see  Frobel's  Mutter  tin  Koselieder)  form  the  first  foundation  on 
which  the  Kindergarten  and  the  after-training  of  school  and  life 
are  built  up.  The  logical  continuity,  the  strict  order  of  sequence  in  its 
games  and  occupations,  which  hang  together  like  the  links  of  a  chain, 
so  that  the  one  always  prepares  for  the  other ;  the  unbroken  series  of 
transitions;  the  close  connection  between  childish  conceptions  and 
ideas  and  their  realization — all  this  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  after 
a  close  study  of  the  details,  both  theoretical  and  practical,  of  Frobel's 
system.  But  no  one,  having  once  made  the  study,  can  doubt  that  the 
complete  and  imiversal  carrying  out  of  the  Kindergarten  theoi^,  the 
first,  though  imperfect,  steps  towards  which  have  already  been  taken 
in  many  countries  of  Europe,  and^  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
would  contribute  enormously  towards  the  production  of  men  and  women 
whose  lives,  actions,  and  thoughts  shall  make  up  a  complete  whole, 
whose  personality  and  individual  characteristics  shall  stand  out  strongly 
and  who  shall  have  the  courage  to  be  always  themselves,  and  not  to 
lower  themselves  to  the  condition  of  conventional  puppets. 
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It  is  only  a  more  harmonioos  development  of  the  epecial  charactetis* 

tics  of  individuals  that  can  lead  to  the  concord  and  unity  of  masses^ 

whether  of  families,  communities,  or  nations,  and  thence  to  the  unity 

of  mankind — ^the  goal  towards  which  the  strongest  impulse  of  our  age 

is  tending,  and  the  next  step  to  which  is  union  with  God    Frobel  sums 

up  the  various  syntheses  which  humanity  has  to  work  out  under  the 

title  of  Lebenseinigung  (unity  of  Hf  e),  and  calls  to  his  contemporaries  to 

work  in  the  field  of  education  towards  the  fulfillment  of  this  idea  with 

the  motto : 

"  Come,  let  as  Uve  for  our  ohildMii.'' 

In  his  book  for  mothers  he  says : 

"  Parents,  let  your  home  a  childxen'b  garden  be. 

Where  with  watchful  love  the  yoimg  plant's  growth  you  see; 

A  shelter  let  it  be  to  them  from  all 

The  dangers  which  their  bodies  may  befall; 

And  still  more  a  soil  in  which  will  grow. 

The  inward  forces  that  from  God  do  flow : 

I 

Which  with  a  father's  love  He  unto  men  has  given, 

That  by  their  use  they  may  upraise  themseltes  to  Heaven/' 

NotB. — ^It  is  not  difiicult  to  see  why  the  hitherto  imperfect  organization  of 
existing  Eindeigartens  is  only  now  beginning  to  approximate  to  something  cor- 
responding to  the  original  idea.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  perfect  realization 
of  this  idea  (especially  as  regards  national  Kindergartens)  arises  from  the 
insofficient  means  of  localization,  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers,  which  necessitate 
taking  in  too  many  children  at  a  time.  The  crowding  together  of  herds  of 
children,  which  must  result  in  confnsion  and  prevent  the  teacher  from  giving 
sufficient  individnal  attention  to  her  pupils,  is  by  no  means  what  Frobel  contem^ 
plated.  He  wished  the  nnmber  of  children  in  national  Kindergartens  to  be 
limited  to  thirty,  or  at  the  outside  forty ;  or  else  a  larger  nnmber  to  be  broken 
up  into  groups  of  thirty,  onder  one  teacher.  This,  as  well  as  many  others 
points,  which  have  hitherto  been  overlooked,  will  meet  with  proper  considera^ 
tion,  as  the  matter  becomes  more  fnUy  understood,  and  its  development  pro 
gresses.  At  present  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered,  is  how  to  make  the  estab- 
lishment  of  Kindergartens  as  general  as  possible. 
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Frobel  himself  says  of  this  <'  Mutter  vnd  Koselieder "  book :  *<  I 
have  here  laid  down  the  most  important  part  of  my  educational  method ; 
this  book  is  the  starting  point  of  a  natural  system  of  education  for  the 
first  years  of  life,  for  it  teaches  the  way  in  which  the  germs  of  human 
dispositions  must  be  nourished  and  fostered,  if  they  are  to  attain  com- 
plete and  healthy  deyelopmeut." 

But  over  and  over  again  we  hear  people  exclaim  after  a  superficial 
glance  through  the  book  :  *^  What  wretched  poetry,  what  lame  rhymes, 
what  unintelligible  illustrations,  and,  above  all,  what  absurdity  I  the 
idea  of  regulating  a  mother's  caressing  and  fondling  of  her  chUd  1 " 

And  such  a  judgment  would  not  be  incorrect  as  far  as  the  many 
imperfect  verses  and  the  style  of  the  book  generally  is  concerned.  But 
at  the  same  time  many  successful  rhymes,  and  much  true  poetry  will  be 
fotmd  side  by  side  with  the  philosophic  thoughts  thus  embodied  in  the 
form  of  verse ;  and  what  is  of  greater  importance,  there  is  a  fund  of  child- 
like simplicity  yid  naivete  which  seems  to  come  sUaight  from  the  child's 
soul,  and  must  meet  with  response  there.  But  above  all  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  mottoes  contained  in  this  book  are  intended  foT 
grown-up  people,  L  e,  for  mothers,  and  only  the  songs  for  children — and 
of  these  the  greater  niunber  are  fully  adapted  to  infant  comprehension. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  that  the  form  of  the  book  is  quite  a  sec- 
ondary consideration,  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  when  its  su1> 
stance  has  come  to  be  understood.  And  this  substance  is  not  only  new 
and  important,  but  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  the  production  of  genius. 
It  reveals  the  process  of  development  of  the  inner,  instinctive  life  of 
childhood,  and  converts  the  intuitive,  purposeless  action  of  mothers  into 
an  intelligent  plan,  in  a  way  which  has  never  before  been  even  at- 
tempted. The  key-note  of  the  book  is  the  analogy  between  the '  devel* 
opment  of  humanity  from  its  earliest  infancy,  and  that  of  the  individual. 
The  fact  that  the  germs  of  all  human  faculties  and  dispositions,  as  they 
show  themselves  in  the  life  of  humanity,  in  its  passions,  its  efforts  after 
culture,  its  whole  manner  of  existence,  are  traceable  in  the  nature  of 
children  as  manifested  in  their  instinctive  utterances, — ^must  be  taken 
into  account,  in  order  that  the  games  of  children  may  be  turned  to  their 
natural  purpose,  viz.,  the  assistance  of  the  child's  development. 

So  long  as  the  analogy  between  the  course  of  the  development  of 
humanity  and  that  of  individual  man  is  only  recognized  outwardly,  and 
treated  more  or  less  as  a  fact  in  science,  so  long  will  little  practical  use 
be  made  of  it.  But  it  acquires  an  immense  degree  of  importance,  when 
once  it  is  made  the  means  of  supplying  education  with  an  infallible 
guide,  childhood  with  a  regulator  for  its  blind  impulses,  its  uncertain 
groping  and  fumbling,  and  the  maternal  instinct  with  a  safe  channeL 

The  practical  hints  contained  in  this  book  of  Frobel's  consist,  it  is 
true,  of  mere  disconnected  fragments,  too  often  couched  in  obscure  Ian*" 
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guage.  But  experience  proves  that  the  mother's  instmct  is  equal  to  the 
task  of  piecing  the  fragments  together  and  rightly  applying  them. . 

All  ideas  assume  at  starting  a  crude,  unbeautiful  shape,  which  for  a 
time  serves  rather  to  hide  and  disfigure  the  inner  meaning ;  but  when 
this  meaning  has  at  last  made  itself  felt,  the  outward  form  becomes 
gradually  remodeled  and  brought  into  accordance  with  it.  And  so  it 
has  been  with  the  play  of  children.  Its  high  significance  had  first  to 
be  discovered  and  made  known  before  it  could  be  embodied  in  a  form 
corresponding  to  its  object  and  to  the  degree  of  culture  reached  by 
civilized  humanity. 

And  even  Frobel  in  the  book  in  question  has  only  taken  the  first  step 
towards  the  attainment  of  this  purpose,  has  done  no  more  than  point 
out  in  what  manner  it  is  possible.  The  filling  up  of  gaps  in  the  system, 
greater  perfection  of  arrangement,  and  improvement  in  the  outward 
form  will  not  be  difficult  when,  through  more  universal  practical  appli- 
cation, Frobel's  great  educational  theory  meets  with  more  and  more 
thorough  understanding,  (jenius  gives  utterance  to  its  thoughts,  which 
will  in  due  time  become  embodied  in  appropriate  forms. 

Frobel  rightly  calls  this  book  a  family  hooky  for  on^  by  its  use  in 
the  family,  in  the  hands  of  mothers,  can  it  fulfill  its  purx>ose,  and  con- 
tribute towards  raising  the  family  to  a  level  of  human  culture  corre- 
sponding to  the  advanced  civilization  of  the  day,  and  preparing  mothers 
for  their  vocation  in  the  highest  sense. 

Frobel  made  his  '<  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  the  foundation  of  his  lec- 
tures to  Kindergarten  teachers  on  his  theory,  and  over  and  over  again 
repeated  :  ^'  I  have  here  laid  down  the  fundamental  ideas  of  my  educa- 
tional theory ;  whoever  has  grasped  the  pivot  idea  of  this  book  under- 
stands what  I  am  aiming  at.  But  how  many  do  understand  it  ?  Learned 
men  have  too  great  a  contempt  for  the  book  to  give  it  more  than  cursory 
attention ;  and  the  majority  of  mothers  only  see  in  it  an  ordinary  pict- 
ure-book with  little  songs.  No  doubt  there  are  finer  pictures  and  better 
verses  to  be  had  than  mine,  but  of  what  use  are  they  if  wanting  in  any 
educational  power  ?  Only  a  small  minority  of  people  get  from  my  book 
a  real  understanding  of  my  educational  theory  in  all  its  fullness,  but,  if 
only  mothers  and  teachers  would  follow  its  guidance  they  would  at  last 
see,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  that  I  am  right." 

I  once  replied  to  a  similar  outburst :  '*  It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace 
the  connection  between  the  examples  you  give  and  the  idea  you  wish  to 
illustrate ;  many  of  these  are  of  such  a  kind  that  one  must  search  long 
before  one  sees  the  reason  of  their  being  cited,  and  those  who  do  not 
take  this  trouble  will  never  find  it  out.  This  is  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  reject  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  book ;  they  say 
it  is  so  far-fetched,  so  unnatural,  it  is  thought  out  artificially  instead  of 
being  taken  from  observation  of  child-nature.  You  yourself  have  had 
experience  of  such  objections,  and  so  have  I  in  the  course  of  my  exposi- 
tion of  the  system.  If  you  would  only  draw  the  conclusions  of  your 
ideas  yourself  and  collect  them  together  in  a  commentary  they  would 
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be  much  easier  to  understand,  and  the  book  which  you  consider  of  so 
great  importance  would  at  least  be  recognized  by  the  thinking  world/' 

To  which  Frobel  answered :  <*  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  ask- 
ing :  I  should  then  be  obliged  to  say  everything,  and  I  should  be  still 
less  understood.  None  but  the  children  who  are  brought  up  in  Kinder- 
gartens will  ever  understand  my  philosophy  in  its  breadth  and  depth. 
Let  the  world  laugh  at  me  now  as  much  as  it  likes  for  my  ordering  and 
arranging  of  children's  play,  and  it  will  one  day  acknowledge  that  I 
am  right,  for  the  children  will  understand  me  and  know  that  I  under- 
stood them  and  fathomed  the  depths  of  their  nature.  If  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  laughed  at  with  me,  do  you  write  what  you  think  is 
desirable  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  system." 

It  was  Frobel's  misfortune  that  he  had  not  the  gift  of  expressing 
himself  clearly  and  attractively  in  words ;  indeed,  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  even  realized  that  this  was  necessary,  and  that  the  concrete 
practical  form  in  which  he  had  so  completely  embodied  his  educational 
ideas,  and  which  was  to  him  the  most  natural  form  of  expression,  was 
not  universally  intelligible.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  repeated  experi- 
ence that  his  system  was  not  understood  by  the  general  public,  or  even 
by  the  thinking  world,  he  would,  perhaps,  never  have  attempted  to 
translate  his  practical  language  into  words.  That  neither  his  written 
nor  his  spoken  explanations  contributed  to  make  Kindergartens  more 
popular  must  be  attributed  to  this  want  in  his  own  nature,  and  not  to 
any  fault  in  his  method  of  education. 

The  following  very  imperfect  attempt  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
contents  of  *^  MxUter  und  Koselieder**  would  have  been  given  to  the 
public  sooner,  but  for  the  repeated  experience  that  in  no  way  is  so 
much  opposition  to  Frobel's  system  excited,  as  by  any  endeavor  to 
propagate  this  book.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  no  book  that  gives 
more  pleasure,  to  mothers  especially,  than  this  one.  It  will  not  be 
unprofitable  to  communicate  my  experiences  on  this  point 

In  all  the  towns  of  different  countries  in  which  I  delivered  lectures 
on  FrobePs  system  (which  lectures  were  almost  always  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  the  system),  in  Paris,  Brussels,  London,  Geneva, 
Lausanne,  Neuchatel,  Amsterdam,  the  Hague,  Rotterdam,  etc.,  as  also 
in  many  German  towns,  I  found  pretty  generally  that  the  ideas  most 
difficult  to  make  intelligible,  both  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned, 
both  to  men  and  women,  were  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  first  mental  development  of  the  child  goes  on  in  its  play, 
and  that  this  play  needs,  consequently,  to  be  as  much  systematized  as 
the  instruction  imparted  at  a  later  age. 

2.  That  by  rightly  meeting  and  assisting  the  natural  force  which 
vents  itself  in  play,  or  by  faulty  and  mistaken  treatment  of  it,  it  may 
be  directed  either  to  good  (its  true  use) — or  to  evil  (its  abuse) ;  and 

3.  That  the  examples  given  in  the  "Mutter  und  Koielieder"  are 
psychologically  based  on  tiie  instinctive  life  of  the  child,  even  though 
they  are  not  always  expressed  in  the  most  perfect  form* 
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Many  profound  thinkers,  as  well  among  psychologists  as  natural 
philosophera,  were  beyond  measure  astonished  at  Frobers  theory,  and 
gave  their  hearty  agreement  to  it.  Women  of  simple  minds,  but  true 
motherly  hearts,  added  their  approval  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  They 
were  struck  by  so  much  truth  as  ^  by  lightning,"  as  one  of  them  ex- 
pressed it,  and  they  felt  the  force  of  the  book  without  yet  thoroughly 
understanding  it  Indeed,  the  contents  of  this  book  never  failed  to 
touch  the  hearts  of  mothers.  It  was  only  dry  intellectual  natures  that 
exercised  their  powers  of  criticism  on  it  without  ever  grasping  its 
spirit  And  such  criticism,  we  must  own,  is  not  unfair  as  regards  the 
choice  of  many  of  the  examples.  A  complete  understanding  of  the 
theory  will  make  a  new  and  faultless  selection  possible. 

The  nature  of  babies  and  young  children  is  still  much  less  considered 
by  scientific  observers  than  is  that  of  plants  and  animals,  and  there  is 
consequently  in  this  field  an  infinite  number  of  dis^veries  and  experi- 
ences to  be  collected  together,  which  in  their  importance  for  the  well- 
being  of  human  society  are  second  to  no  science  whatever.  What 
Bousseau,  PestaJozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Burdach,  Schleiermacher,  and  others 
have  effected  in  this  direction  is  still  very  little  compared  with  what 
has  yet  to  be  done  in  order  that  education  may  really  bear  good  fruit, 
and  the  secret  workings  of  the  child's  mind  and  spirit  be  fully  revealed. 
The  side  of  the  question  which  Frbbel  specially  illustrated,  and  for 
which  he  devised  his  practical  method  of  application  had,  before  his 
time,  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  is  true  that  he  was  generally  in 
agreement  with  Burdach's  theories  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  first 
utterances  of  children,  and  when  reading  his  works  in  the  company  of 
friends  his  face  would  beam  with  pleasure  when  he  came  to  a  passage 
that  specially  pleased  him,  and  he  would  exclaim, — "  See,  I  am  right 
after  all ;  he  has  found  it  out  too  I  "  But  at  the  same  time  he  was  fully 
aware  that  in  his  fundamental  idea  he  had  discovered  a  new  point  of 
departure  which  had  been  overlooked  by  all  his  predecessors. 

However  much  or  little  the  nature  of  children  may  have  been  studied, 
no  one  has  come  up  to  Frobel  in  his  searching  anfdysis  of  every  phase 
and  detail  of  their  development  Following  the  example  of  modem 
natural  science,  which  has  descended  from  the  study  of  the  greatest 
phenomena  to  that  of  the  least,  and  is  making  its  most  important  dis» 
coveries  through  microscopic  investigations,  Fr6bel,  in  the  field  of 
human  nature,  goes  back  to  the  smallest  beginnings,  and  finds  thus  the 
first  link  in  the  chain  which  connects  one  moment  of  human  develop* 
ment  with  all  the  others.  He  finds  the  law  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  all  systematic  development,  and  discovers  the  means  for  the  applica- 
tion of  this  law.  In  the  growth  of  the  child  he  sees  the  same  system 
of  law  as  in  organic  growth  generally,  and  he  points  out  the  complete 
analogy  between  the  development  of  the  child  and  that  of  the  organisms 
of  nature  and  of  humanity  as  an  organic  whole. 

A  new  basis  has  thu9  been  given  to  education,  and  it  remains  for  us 
to  bmldup  upon  it    But  we  must  be  content  to  wait  patiently. 
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DuBiNG  the  first  yenra  of  life  the  physical  development  is  the  most 
marked  And  prominenti  but  the  growth  of  the  soul,  though  usperceived, 
goes  on,  neyerthelessi  all  the  while ;  for  in  infancy  body  and  soul  are 
still  completely  in  union,  and  can  only  be  developed  through  mutual 
interaction.  It  is  on  this  principle  that  Frobel  has  compiled  his  '*  Mut" 
ter  und  Koselieder.'*  The  games  introduced  in  this  book  are  adapted 
both  to  cultivating  the  limbs  and  senses,  and  g^uiding  and  assisting  the 
mind  in  its  first  awakening  stage. 

Gymnastic  exercises  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  essential  to  bodily 
health,  and  their  use  in  later  childhood  and  youth  is  consequently 
gaining  more  and  more  ground  in  the  present  day.  But  bodily  disci* 
pline  is  essential  also  to  the  moral  well-being  of  humanity.  By  de- 
veloping muscular  force  the  will  is  strengthened,  and  grace  of  mind 
and  spirit  increases  in  proportion  to  physical  grace. 

Kow,  if  children  require  systematic  musoidar  exercises  when  they 
can  already  walk  and  run  and  jump,  they  need  them  still  more  before- 
hand. Circus-riders  and  tightrope  dancers  are  taken  at  the  tenderest 
age  to  be  trained  for  their  professions,  because  it  is  known  that  the 
pliability  of  the  limbs  decreases  with  every  additional  year. 

For  centuries  past  the  maternal  instinct,  following  its  playful  bent, 
has  devised  all  manner  of  little  games  which  tend  to  exercise  children's 
limbs ;  but  these,  like  everything  else  that  human  beings  .do  merely 
from  instinct,  fall  far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

The  popular  nursery-games  that  have  been  handed  down  by  tradition 
are  very  much  alike  in  all  civilized  countries,  for  they  are  the  product 
of  the  natural  instinct  of  mothers,  which  is  the  same  all  over  the  world 
and  in  all  ages.  Of  these  Frobel  collected  together  aU  that  were  suita- 
ble for  his  purpose.  During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  it  was  his  habit 
to  go  about  familiarly  among  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  ob- 
serve the  ways  of  mothers  with  their  babies ;  and  in  this  way  he  accu* 
mulated  a  whole  store  of  national  nursery  and  cra^dle  songs^  which  he 
adapted  for  his  own  use^  taking  care  always  to  eliminate  from  them  all 
the  course  expressions,  unchildlike  ideas,  or  utter  nonsense,  which  too* 
often  disfigured  and  spoilt  them*  Mothers  never  play  with  their  chil- 
dren in  perfect  silence ;  they  invariably  talk  or  sing  to  them  all  the 
while,  and  those  among  us,  who  can  still  recall,  with  inward  emotion, 
the  first  songs  with  which  their  mother's  voice  lulled  them  to  sleep  in 
their  infancy,  will  not  wonder  at  Frobel's  connecting  the  earliest  awak- 
ening of  feeling  with  the  songs  that  accompany  his  games. 

The  object  of  ordinary  gymnastic  exercises  is  to  produce  the  com- 
pletest  possible  development  of  aU  the  muscles.  This,  however,  would 
be  fatiguing  for  young  children,  who,  during  the  first  years  of  their 
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life,  require  to  be  equally  stimulated  on  all  sides  of  their  nature.  'Every 
branch,  too,  of  their  training  must  be  carried  on  by  the  most  gradual 
process.  Both  these  essentials  are  fully  considered  in  Frobel's  "  Gym- 
nastic Games."  The  gynmastics  of  the  body  serve,  at  the  same  time, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  the  mental  and  spiritual  organs,  and  the  first 
playful  activity  of  the  child  is  made  the  starting-point,  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  all  later  development,  both  in  the  Kindergarten  and  the 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  sequence  and  continuity  in  the  whole 
course  of  education. 

Life  may  be  defined  as  activity,  and  all  activity,  which  is  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  strength,  and  not  over-straining,  is  enjoyment.  This 
truth  is  exemplified  in  the  gambols  of  young  animals,  and  in  the  case 
of  little  children  who  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  kicking  their 
feet  against  some  object  which  offers  resistance,  or  against  the  hands 
of  their  mothers,  who  should  encourage  them  to  repeat  the  exercise,  for 
it  strengthens  the  muscles  of  their  backs  and  legs.  But  the  principal 
gymnastic  exercises  in  FrobePs  book  have  reference  to  the  hand,  which 
is  the  most  imx)ortant  member  of  the  human  body.  The  increased  use 
of  machinery  in  the  present  day  tends  more  and  more  to  relieve  human 
beings  from  all  the  rougher  kind  of  manual  l&bor,  but  there  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  branches  of  industry  a  growing  demand  for  artistic 
work,  and  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  importance  that  care  should 
be  bestowed  on  cultivating  manual  dexterity.  We  have  but  to  look  at 
the  children  of  the  working-classes  to  see  how  stiff  and  awkward  are 
usually  those  limbs  which  will  one  day  be  called  upon  to  work  for  their 
bread.  Unless  the  hand  be  exercised  at  the  beginning  of  life  a  great 
measure  of  its  pliability  is  lost,  and  the  muscles  do  not  acquire  sufficient 
strength  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the  modem  technical  demands  of  all  kinds. 
Pianoforte  players,  sculptors,  and  other  artists,  know  that  it  is  only  by 
practice,  carried  on  from  their  earliest  childhood,  that  they  can  attiun 
perfect  mastery  in  the  technicalities  of  their  arts.  Education  should, 
therefore,  begin  with  teaching  the  management  of  material,  or  manual 
work,  then  go  on  to  the  transformation  of  materifd,  which  constitutes 
art  or  industry,  and  finally  lead  up  to  the  spiritualization  of  material. 
Not  time  only,  but  much  tedious  discipline  also  would  be  saved  in  late 
years  if  children  acquired  a  certain  amount  of  mechanical  dexterity  by 
means  of  their  early  games. 

All  things  whatsoever  that  surround  a  child  are  either  products  of 
Nature  or  of  human  culture,  and  have  their  ultimate  origin  in  God. 
Now,  the  child's  relation  to  these  things  should  be  conveyed  to  him  with 
the  utmost  possible  clearness  and  definiteness,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  impression  of  unity  and  continuity,  in  which,  as  jet,  everything 
appears  to  him,  must  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  specimens  from  the  "  Mutter  und  KostUeder" 
and  see  how  Frbbel  carries  out  his  ideas. 
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We  miist  here,  of  course,  take  for  granted  that  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  true  education  are  at  hand,  and  also  teachers  who  understand 
how  to  make  use  of  these  conditions.  In  the  streets  of  great  cities, 
where  many  a  child  grows  up  to  the  age  of  ten  years  or  more  without 
making  any  acquaintance  with  nature,  without  seeing  anything  of  the 
life  of  fields  and  forests,  of  the  animal  and  the  vegetable  universe, 
Frobers  system  of  education  cannot  possibly  be  applied  (unless  there 
are  Kindergartens  within  reach  to  supply  the  life  of  nature),  and  the 
human  being  must  go  without  the  most  essential  and  natural  elements 
of  its  developments  The  Kindergartens  should  supply  to  children  the 
atmosphere  of  country  life  which  is  of  such  vital  importance  to  them, 
and  we  feel  assured  that  the  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  considered 
disgraceful  for  a  human  being  to  grow  up  without  coming  into  contact 
with  the  glorious  world  of  nature,  where  the  breath  of  nature's  God 
breathes  with  life-giving  power. 

When  a  child  of  about  a  year  old  is  taken  out  of  doors,  the  things 
that  first  attract  its  notice  are  those  that  move.  Movement  signifies  to 
children  life^  and  is  what  they  first  become  aware  of.  Hence  the  child's 
glance  will  at  once  be  arrested*  by  a  weather-^ock,  or  any  other  object 
moved  by  the  wind. 

THB  WBATHBS-OOCK 

is  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  first  games  for  hand-gymnantics. 

The  hand  stretched  out  sideways  with  the  thumb  held  upright  repre- 
sents the  weather-cock,  and  the  movement  from  one  side  to  the  other  - 
forms  an  exercise  for  the  muscles  which  connect  the  arm  and  the  hand, . 
and  are  the  most  important  in  all  handiwork. 

But,  in  order  that  it  may  fulfill  the  purpose  of  strengthening  the- 
muscles,  the  movement  must  be  uniform  and  regular.  This  is  not 
generally  the  case  with  ordinary  nursery  hand-games. 

Children  only  really  understand  what  comes  into  immediate  oontactr 
with  them,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  part  of  their  lives.    No  amount  of  vague  ■ 
staring  at  weather-cocks,  or  any  other  object  swayed  by  the  wind,  will ' 
produce  in  them  anything  like  a  true  impression  of  a  force  which  causes 
the  movement;  but,  if  they  imitate  it  themselves  by  the  voluntary 
action  of  their  hands,  they  will,  after  frequent  repetition  of  the  exercise, 
begin  dimly  to  realize  the  idea  of  an  invisible  force  at  work  behind  the- 
visible  manifestation. 

The  motto  of  this  game,  addressed  to  the  mother,  is  as  follows : 

*'Woiildst  thoa  glre  thy  child  of  ontward  things  a  notion, 
Let  it  learn  early  to  imitate  their  motion. 
Thtu  in  these  things  deeply  gronnd  it, 

It  -will  learn 

To  discern, 
And  to  copy  things  aronnd  \t,**^Jm4lia  Oumeif. 
28 
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SONG. 

"  Ab  the  weather-oock  on  the  tower 

TwcBB  about  in  wind  and  shower, 

Baby  mores  its  hands  with  pleasore, 

Baand  and  round  in  merry  measure.'*— ^IneZia  Gwmeif. 

If  the  action  were  not  accompanied  by  explanatory  words,  the  child's 
intelligence  and  power  of  speech  would  not  be  called  out. 

The  next  important  step,  viz.,  to  connect  the  Tisible  phenomena  of 
which  the  child  has  been  made  conscions,  with  an  invisible  cause,  is 
easily  taken.  The  mother,  for  instance,  says :  "  The  wind  moves  the 
trees,  the  mill,  the  kite,  etc.,"  and  then  asks,  **  Where  is  the  wind?" 
and  when  the  child  begins  to  look  about  in  search  of  the  wind,  she  says : 
*'  The  wind  does  all  this,  but  we  cannot  see  the  wind." 

Another  game  is  called 

THB  817K-B1KD, 

and  consists  in  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  through  a  bit  of  glass,  and  let- 
ting them  play  on  the  wall.  The  mother  or  teacher  says  to  the  child, 
"  Catch  the  bird,''  and  after  he  has  made  two  or  three  vain  attempts  to 
do  so,  she  adds,  '*  We  can  see  the  bird,  but  it  wUl  not  let  us  catch  it" 
The  child  thus  learns  at  an  early  age  that  it  is  not  only  material  posses- 
sion that  gives  pleasure,  that  beauty  has  the  power  to  penetrate  to  the 
soul,  and  to  produce  greater  happiness,  than  mere  enjoyment  of  the 
senses  can  afford. 

The  knowledge  impressed  on  its  mind  in  various  ways  that  material 
^things  cannot  be  laid  hold  of  with  all  the  senses,  and  that  their  ultimate 
•cause  cannot  be  grasped  at  all,  leads  the  child,  at  the  very  beginning 
>of  its  observations,  from  the  idea  of  matter  to  something  higher  than 
(matter,  and  accustoms  it  to  reason  from  the  visible  world  to  a  higher 
invisible  one,  and  to  a  higher  power  ruling  in  everything.  It  must  bo 
wen  understood,  of  course,  that  at  flrst  children  are  only  capable  of 
>receiving  a  more  or  less  distinct  impression  of  this  truth. 

But  not  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  only,  those  of  the  heavens  also, 
.1^6  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars,  are  made  use  of  by  Frobel  to  convey  to 
the.  child's  mind  a  sense  of  the  relationship  of  man  to  the  universe. 
And  here  he  adopts  the  only  possible  means,  viz.,  awakening  in  the 
child  a  perception  of  the  living  bond  of  union  which  connects  every- 
thing together  as  a  whole,  the  power  of  sympathy  and  love.    The  child 
suspects  as  yet  no  divisions  and  contradictions  in  the  world ;  his  near- 
•  est  surroundings,  which  speak  to  him  as  love,  are  for  him  the  meas- 
ure and  pattern  of  everything  else.     Neither  has  he  any  conception 
of  distance,  but  snatches  at  the  far-off  moon  as  at  the  flower  close  to 
him.    And  this  sense  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  outward  world, 
which  is  the  result  of  his  own  inward  harmony  or  innocence,  it  must  be 
our  endeavor  to  preserve  for  him,  and  not  let  the  knowledge  of  conflict- 
ing forces  open  his  eyes  any  sooner  to  divisions  and  discords  than  grow- 
.  ing  self-consciousness  will  sooner  or  later  unavoidably  do  for  him.    The 
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intuitiye  perception  in  the  child's  soul  of  the  oneness  and  unity  of  God 
is  after  all  the  eternal  truth,  and  all  the  warring  and  strife  in  the  more 
oonscioaB  lives  of  men  and  women  only  a  passing  phenomenon  of 
spiritual  growth. 

THB  GHILn  Aim  THX  XOOF 

n  an  example  of  the  only  intelligihle  way  in  which  the  great  uniyersal 
harmony  and  concord  of  all  created  things  can  be  communicated  to  the 
child's  mind,  viz.,  through  the  idea  of  love  to  himself. 

SONG. 

(To  be  ioid  or  awig  by  the  mother.) 

"  See,  my  child,  the  moon*s  sweet  light, 

Up  in  hearen  ■hlning  hrlght. 

Moon  oome  down,  oome  quickly  heM 

To  my  little  child  so  dear." 

"  Gladly  would  I  come  and  play 

With  yon,  bat  too  far  away 

I  lire,  and  from  my  home  above 

I  oannot  come  to  those  I  love. 

But  I  send  my  shining  light 

To  make  the  earth  you  live  on  bright, 

Just  to  pleaae  yoo,  Uttle  child, 

I  look  down  with  my  glance  so  mild ; 

And,  although  I'm  far  away, 

I  watch  with  love  your  merry  play. 

You  must  promise  me  to  be 

Good  and  kind,  and  then  you'll  see, 

I  shall  often,  often  oome. 

And  look  in  at  your  happy  home ; 

And  when  my  shining  light  you  see, 

Tou  must  wave  a  kiss  to  me." 

"  CkK>d-bye,  good-bye,  dear  moon, 

Come  back  again  right  soon  ! "  ' 

Thus  Frobel  would  have  the  natural  phenomena  of  the  universe  made 
use  of  as  stepping-stones  to  higher  knowledge,  and»  above  all  things,  by 
leading  the  child's  observations  in  gradual  stages  from  created  things  up 
to  the  Creator,  he  would  make  these  phenomena  the  means  of  conveying 
to  the  child's  soul  a  conception  of  the  highest  Being.  '<  My  system  of 
education  is  based  on  religion,  and  intended  to  lead  up  to  religion." 

The  child's  relation  also  to  the  world  of  plants  and  animals  will  only 
become  real  and  vivid  to  him  if  he  has  to  do  with  them  himself,  if  from 
lus  cradle  he  has  grown  up  among  flowers,  and  has  not  lacked  animal 
playfellows,  "his  brothers  beneath  him,"  as  Michelet  says. 

Frobel  would  have  liked  to  see  hung  up  before  the  cradle  of  every 
infant  a  bird  in  a  cage,  the  movements  and  twitterings  of  which  would 
oooopy  the  child's  attention  immediately  on  its  awaking,  and  prevent 
that  idle  brooding  by  which  the  weight  of  the  material  world  smothers 
the  feeble  spark  of  the  spirit.  Even  young  babies  should  be  brought 
into  oontact  with  all  the  elementary  forces  of  nature — which  are  those 
most  closely  related  to  its  own  nature — and  for  this  purpose  they  should 
spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  when  the  weather  and  season  allow 
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it,  in  the  open  air,  where  the  voices  of  wind  and  water,  color,  form, 
and  sounds  of  thousand-fold  kinds,  will  be  their  first  instructors.  Thus 
the  senses  will  be  trained  and  fitted  for  conyeying  to  the  soul  its  earliest 
nourishment  Without  cultivation  of  the  senses  cultivation  of  the  soul 
is  impossible.  Too  little  distinction,  however,  is  still  made  between 
disciplined  and  undisciplined  eDJoyment  of  the  senses.  Real,  elevated, 
mental  enjoyment  can  only  be  realized  through  cultivated  senses,  and 
such  enjoyment  will  overcome  that  delight  in  the  coarse  gratification  of 
the  seuses  which  is  incompatible  with  human  dignity. 

Children  should  be  encouraged,  also,  to  call  around  them  the  chick- 
ens, pigeons,  or  other  domestic  animals  at  hand,  and,  whilst  they  are 
scattering  food  before  them,  little  songs  may  be  sung  in  which  the 
modes  of  life  of  these  animals  may  be  described.  Children  are  not  capa- 
ble of  intelligent  observation  of  human  life,  and  can  only  understand 
the  actions  of  human  beings  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  relation  to  them- 
selves. The  life  of  animals,  on  the  other  hand,  supplies  them  with 
hundreds  of  scenes  in  which  the  rude  primitive  existence  out  of  which 
humanity  has  developed  itself  is  reflected,  as  in 

THE  FARM-YARD  GATE. 

What  can  this  be  ?    A  gate  I  see  I 
Oh  f  come  into  the  conrt  with  me ; 

The  horses  are  springing, 

The  pigeons  are  flying. 

The  geese  are  chattering, 

The  ducks  are  quacking, 

The  hens  are  cackling, 

The  cock  is  crowing, 

The  cow  is  lowing, 
«  The  calf  is  si>ortlng, 

The  lamb  Is  baaing. 

The  sheep  is  bleating. 

The  pig  is  grunting ; 
Closely  shut  tiie  gate  must  be, 
That  none  may  run  away, 
But  all  in  peace  together  stay.— .^fiii«2ia  Onmey. 

It  is  generally  the  sight  of  animals  that  first  awakens  in  children  a 
desire  for  knowledge.  With  a  little  encouragement  and  direction  they 
will  easily  learn  their  names  and  chief  characteristics,  and  be  led  to  ob- 
serve their  movements,  habits,  manner  of  life,  etc. ;  they  will  learn  how 
to  manage  and  look  after  tbem,  and  so  get  to  love  them,  and  know  their 
value  to  mankind.  And  all  this  knowledge  will  be  a  preparation  for 
life  and  intercourse  in  the  world  of  human  beings.  If  children  have 
early  learned  to  observe  the  endless  difierences  that  exist  in  the  condi- 
tions of  animals,  how  all  the  separate  species,  varying  in  their  ways 
and  requirements,  live  and  flourish  in  different  elements  and  surround- 
ings, they  will  not  be  so  liable  to  fall  into  the  Philistine  habit  of  criti- 
cising and  condemning  everything  in  which  their  fellow-creatures  differ 
from  themselves — the  seeds  of  wide^earted  toleration  and  love  of  jus- 
tice will  have  been  planted  in  them. 
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AU  the  different  images  and  inflnences  of  nature  produce  correspond- 
ing moods  in  the  human  mind.  A  landscape,  smiling  in  the  sunshine, 
impresses  the  mind  very  differently  from  a  hurricane  by  the  seashore, 
and  the  song  of  the  nightingale  produces  a  different  effect  from  the 
croaking  of  owls.  The  young  child  perceives  at  first  only  individual 
objects  in  nature ;  the  thing  which  is  occupying  him  at  the  moment  is  j 

all  that  will  excite  his  attention  or  influence  his  mind.  j 

To  grown  people  and  children  alike  impressions  produced  by  nature  /] 

seem,  more  or  less,  the  creation  of  their  own  souls,  and  for  this  reason,  .1 

that  there  is  everywhere  harmony  between  the  outward  world  and  the  ] 

inner  nature  of  man,  everywhere  analogies  may  be  -traced  between  the  | 

material  and  the  spiritual  world ;  and  how  should  it  be  otherwise  when 
the  Spirit  which  pervades  both  these  inter-dependent  worlds  is  one? 

To  a  song  called  ^  The  Little  Fishes,"  which  is  accompanied  by  a  | 

finger  exercise  imitating  the  swimming  undulating  movement  of  fish,  ^ 

Frobel  has  affixed  the  following  motto  (which,  indeed,  may  be  consid-  { 

ered  the  key  to  all  the  songs  in  the  book), —  \ 

**  Where  there's  moyement,  where  there's  action,  'j 

For  the  child's  eye  there's  attraction  I 

Where  brightness,  melody,  and  measure, 

Its  little  heart  will  throb  with  pleasure, 
Oh  !  Mothers,  strive  to  keep  these  young  souls  fresh  and  clear, 
That  order,  truth,  and  beauty,  always  may  be  dear !  " 

Cleanliness  and  order  in  everything  that  relates  to  a  child's  bodily 
wants  will  also  influence  the  purity  of  its  soul,  just  as  the  delight  in 
dear  sparkling  water,  and  all  that  is  bright  and  transparent,  has  more 
to  do  with  the  spiritual  nature  than  the  bodily  senses.  "  All  things 
are  parables  **  (AUes  ist  Gleichniss),  said  Groethe,  when  he  wanted  to  ex- 
press the  analogy  between  the  world  of  outward  phenomena  and  the 
world  of  thought  and  ideas.  The  time  will  come  when  the  whole  sym- 
bolic language  of  nature  will  be  clear  and  intelligible  to  mankind. 

It  is  not  mere  infantine  curiosity  which  is  at  work  when  children 
peer  with  eager  eyes  into  a  nest  full  of  young  birds.  The  snug  little 
home,  in  which  the  parent-birds  nestle  out  of  sight  with  their  young 
ones,  is  to  the  child  a  picture  of  its  own  home  life,  which  he  cannot 
form  a  distinct  objective  conception  of  until  he  has  seen  it,  as  it  were, 
placed  at  a  distance  from  himself.  His  own  parents  are  too  closely 
united  wjth  him,  too  much  part  of  his  own  life,  for  him  to  be  able  to 
form  a  right  idea  of  his  relations  to  them. 

A  cfiild  of  two  or  three  years  old,  who  tries  hard  to  round  his  little 
hands  into  the  shape  of  a  bird's-nest,  singing  all  the  while  the  little 
**  birdrsong,"  will  be  sure  to  think  of  his  own  dear  mother. 

Two  pretty  birds  built  a  soft  warm  nest, 

In  which  together  they  may  rest ;  * 

Three  round  eggs  in  the  nest  they  lay. 

And  hatch  three  young  birds  one  fine  day  I 
"  Twit,  twit,  twit,''  the  young  ones  call, 
"  Mother,  thou  art  so  dear  to  us  Bil."— Amelia  Oumqf, 
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Frobel  uses  this  example,  of  the  visible  proTidenoe  of  parents^  to 
lead  the  mind  up  to  the  invisible  providence  of  the  all-protecting  Heav- 
enly Father.  The  child  is  then  taught  to  observe  either  in  real  life,  or 
in  the  pictures  of  the  **  Mutter  und  KouUeder^**  how  eveiy  little  bird 
is  taken  care  of  In  a  special  way,  how  it  builds  its  nest  where  it  is  safe 
from  danger,  and  where  the  food  it  requires  is  within  reach,  and  that 
it  builds  this  nest,  and  hatches  its  young  ones,  at  the  time  of  year  when 
the  unfledged  little  creatures  will  be  protected  by  the  warmth  of  the 
spring  sun,  and  so  forth.  And  then  the  mother,  drawing  the  child's 
attention  to  the  fearlessness  with  wljich  the  little  birds  lie  quietly  in 
their  nest,  waiting  for  the  return  of  their  mother,  who  has  gone  to  fetch 
them  food,  repeats  these  words: 

"  The  heavenly  FUher's  gloiloaB  son 

Warms  thy  home  too  and  makee  it  hrlgh^ 
He  shinea  on  thee  and  every  one, 

Look  np  and  thank  him  for  his  li^t.** 

And  many  other  verses  of  the  book  point  in  like  manner  to  God's  all- 
ruling  Providence. 

The  child,  who,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  has  imitated  the  watering 
of  flowers,  in  the  hand-game  called  the  ^^  watering-pot,"  when  it  is  a 
year  or  two  older,  will  delight  in  carrying  water  to  real  flowers,  and 
somewhat  later  on  will  tend  its  patch  of  ground  diligently,  for  its  senses 
will,  from  the  vety  first,  have  been  awakened  to  the  fact  that  all  living 
things  require  care  and  love,  and  that  love  must  show  itself  in  action. 
Whatever  children  have  to  take  care  of  they  learn  to  love,  and,  through 
the  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  plants  and  animals,  their  feelings 
will  be  so  enlarged  and  cultivated  that  in  after-life  they  will  be  capable 
of  making  sacrifices  for  the  human  beings  whom  they  love. 

As  every  human  instinct  has  its  analogy  in  nature,  so  has  that  instinct 
of  which  conscience  is  in  time  developed.  If  the  order  and  regularity 
of  nature  be  rightly  understood,  and  the  evil  recognized  which  follows 
neglect  or  violation  of  natural  laws,  the  order  of  the  moral  world,  trans- 
gression against  which  constitutes  sin,  will  be  easily  grasped.  Just  as 
eveiy  breach  of  the  laws  of  nature  speaks  distinctly  in  the  outward 
visible  world,  so  does  the  voice  of  conscience  make  itself  loudly  heard 
within,  when,  by  something  unworthy  of  its  higher  destiny,  the  laws 
of  human  nature  are  violated. 

None  but  those  who  do  not  understand  or  observe  the  nature  and 
character  of  children,  who  have  forgotten  their  own  childhood,  and 
have  no  feeling  or  love  for  nature,  will  consider  it  a  piece  of  far-fetched 
absurdity,  thus  to  interpret  the  earliest  games  of  children  as  the  start- 
ing-point of  the  life  of  the  soul,  and  the  beginning  of  mental  develop- 
ment. If  the  first  play  and  laughter  of  the  infant  had  no  connection 
with  the  last  deeds  of  the  old  man,  how  could  we  pretend  to  believe  in 
anything  like  continuity  in  human  life,  and  man's  inward  develop- 
ment?   Only  when  the  idea  of  this  continuity  has  been  fully  grasped, 
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when  education  shall  succeed  in  preserving  unhroken  the  thread.which 
connects  the  child  with  the  youth,  will  the  man  live  and  act  to  the  end 
of  his  days  up  to  the  ideal  of  his  youth.  And  then  only  shall  we  see 
real  men  and  women  truly  great  and  worthy  characters. 

In  an  age  like  ours,  when  fresh  advances  must  be  made  in  order,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  heal  the  breach  which  has  hitherto  existed  between  man 
and  nature — and  which  was  necessary  for  the  growth  of  human  under- 
standing and  consciousness — ^and  to  bring  humanity  and  nature,  by 
the  conquest  and  spiritualization  of  the  latter,  into  a  new  bond  of 
union,  in  an  age  when  natural  science  places  itself  at  the  head  of  all 
science,  and  subdues  to  itself  one  department  of  life  after  another,  a 
new  generation  must  not  be  allowed  to  grow  up  without  receiving  its 
initiation  in  this  temple  of  Divine  revelation,  and  being  fitted  to  exer- 
cise wisely  the  sovereignty  assigned  to  man  over  the  kingdom  of  nature. 
And  this  initiation  must  take  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  life, 
through  the  teaching  of  the  symbolic  language  of  nature,  which  chil- 
dren's eyes  can  read  better  than  others.  As  humanity  in  the  dawn  of 
its  existence  apprehended  clearly  the  language  of  nature,  and  heard  in 
it  distinctly  the  voice  of  God,  so  in  the  thousand  voices  of  nature  does 
tlie  child  hear  God  speaking  to  it,  and  lofty  truths  are  the  first  impres- 
sions made  on  its  souL  The  rippling  brook  tells  him  the  loveliest 
fairy  tales ;  the  vine-leaves*  swayed  by  the  summer  breeze  reveal  to  him 
the  first  secrets  of  beauty ;  the  flowers  greet  him  as  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, and  exchange  smiling  glances  with  him ;  the  wind-chased  clouds, 
painted  by  the  evening  sun,  shape  themselves  to  his  fancy  into  magic 
pictures  of  an  ideal  world ;  butterflies  and  insects  speak  to  him  in  a 
fandliar  language,  and  the  birds  gladden  with  poetiy  that  is  ever  new. 

In  such  a  world  of  beauty  and  divine  peace,  the  young  heart  will  so 
expand  and  strengthen  as  to  be  able  later  to  endure  the  turmoil  and 
strife  of  the  human  world,  will  acquire  force  sufficient  to  overcome  all 
adverse  powers,  and  gain  an  indomitable  belief  in  the  Divine  Spirit^ 
and  an  immutable  trust  in  the  fatherly  love  of  Grod. 

**  What  God  has  joined  together,  let  not  man  separate  1 "  says  Frobel 
with  regard  to  man's  <*  union  with  nature." 
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X.      THE  child's  FIBST  BELATIOKS  TO  MAKEIND. 

The  child  awakens  to  life  in  its  mother's  arms,  its  mother  is,  so  to 
say,  its  own  wider  life.  Without  her  care,  without  her  looks  of  love, 
existence  would  offer  a  sorry  prospect  to  the  young  new-comer.  The 
mother  must  be  her  child's  first  mediator  with  the  world  and  mankind. 

The  physical  union  between  mother  and  child^  which  still  continues 
for  some  time  after  birth,  becomes  gradually  loosened,  and  that  first  by 
the  child  learning  to  walk,  which  is  the  first  stage  of  physical  independ- 
ence. But  even  in  this  earliest  period  of  the  child's  life  a  certain  degree 
of  spiritual  union,  between  mother  and  child,  must  have  been  gained, 
if,  with  the  growing  freedom  and  independence  of  body,  there  is  to  be 
an  increase  of  the  mental  union  from  which  the  mother  derives  her 
chief  educational  power.  Woe  to  the  child  who  learns  to  run  without 
ever,  during  its  first  exercise  of  this  new  freedom,  hurrying  back  in 
terror  to  his  mother's  loving  arms !  To  the  end  of  his  life  there  will  be 
a  void  in  his  soul,  for  the  first  love-bond  in  his  life  was  not  knit  closely 
and  securely  enough.  But  if  the  hearts  of  mother  and  child  are  rightly 
fused  together,  during  the  period  of  bodily  union  and  earliest  nurture, 
then  the  physical  emancipation  of  the  child  will  work  in  the  opposite 
direction  as  regards  mind  and  spirit ;  spiritqal  union  will  increase  with 
the  child's  consciousness  of  its  physical  independence  of  its  mother^ 
with  the  development  of  its  personsJity. 

The  first  utterance  through  which  the  child  expresses  its  love  relation- 
ship to  human  beings,  to  its  mother,  is  smiling.  The  human  heart  alone 
is  capable  of  laughter  and  tears,  and  for  the  newborn  infant  this  is  the 
only  language  at  conmiand  to  express  its  wants  and  feelings. 

All  relationships  start  from  one  point,  one  object,  and  they  must  first 
be  firmly  knit  round  this  point  before  they  can  bear  to  have  their  limits 
widened.  Thus  the  mother  should  be  the  central  point  round  which 
the  child's  being  revolves  at  first ;  she  should  not  allow  any  one  else  to 
have  so  much  to  do  with  him  as  herself,  in  order  that  his  heart  may 
learn  to  concentrate  itself.  A  great  deal  of  harm  is  still  done  in  tiiiis 
respect  by  nurses  and  other  servants.  The  children  of  wealthy  parents, 
who  are  surrounded  by  numbers  of  attendants,  and  handed  over  first  to 
one  and  then  another,  frequently  grow  up  with  weak,  unstable  affections. 

The  natural  sequence  of  human  relationship  for  the  child  is  from 
the  mother  to  the  father,  the  brothers  and  sisters,  the  grandparents,  the 
more  distant  members  of  the  family,  and  the  servants  of  the  house ; 
and  after  these  come  its  own  playfellows  and  the  friends  of  its  parents. 
Very  young  children  are  apt  to  cry,  or,  at  any  rate,  put  on  a  look  of 
alarm,  if  taken  amongst  a  large  company  of  struigers,  and  this  is  sim- 
ply because  they  cannot  yet  feel  any  connection  between  themselves 
and  people  outside  their  own  family,  and  are  therefore  frightened  by 
them.    Everything  strange  and  unknown,  unless  it  be  led  up  to  by 
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gradual  transitions,  gives  a  shock  to  the  system.  If  the  harmony  of 
the  soul  is  to  be  complete  in  the  f uture,  the  child's  feelings  must  not 
be  overstrained  at  first,  but  be  allowed  to  expand  gradaally. 

Hence  it  must  always  have  a  pernicious  effect  to  take  young  children 
oat  of  the  family  circle,  and  set  them  in  the  midst  of  a  larger  commu- 
nity, where  no  naturaltbonds  of  affection  can  be  knit*  Children  who 
have  been  placed  at  an  early  age  in  orphanages,  or  who  have  spent  the 
first  part  of  their  lives  in  a  foundling  hospital,  will  generally  be  found 
to  have  a  melancholy,  listless  expression  of  countenance ;  they  always 
look  as  if  something  was  wantmg  to  them,  however  good  the  arrange- 
ments of  these  institutions  may  be.  Nothing  can  fully  take  the  place 
of  the  natural  atmosphere  of  family-life  which  has  been  divinely  or- 
dained for  children,  though  at  the  same  time  it  is  fair  to  acknowledge 
that  orphan  asylums  do,  to  an  immense  extent,  compensate  the  little 
ones  received  in  them  for  the  want  of  a  mother's  care  and  love. 

**  Father,  mother,  and  child  make  up  at  first  the  whole  human  being," 
says  FrbbeL  The  family  is  the  first  link  in  the  organism  of  humanity, 
the  first  social  community.  And  if  this  first  link  be  imperfect,  how 
can  the  others  hang  together  properly  ? 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  small  circle,  in  which  the  starting  point  of 
morality  may  be  said  to  lie,  does  not  in  course  of  time  extend  its  horizon, 
exclusive  family  love  would  degenerate  into  family  egotism,  of  which 
there  is  already  quite  enough  in  the  world.  In  the  Middle-Ages  such 
exclnsiveness  was  to  a  certain  extent  necessary ;  it  had  its  justifications 
and  its  good  results.  But  in  the  present  day  the  conditions  of  life  are 
different ;  and  family  egotism,  such  particularly  as  exists  among  the 
aristocracy  and  in  the  seclusion  of  country  life,  must  be  rooted  out  as  a 
remnant  of  feudalism  if  the  love  of  humanity  is  to  increase  and  spread. 

Hence  children,  when  once  they  have  become  thoroughly  at  home  in 
the  family  circle — ^have  embraced  all  its  members  in  their  affections — 
must  be  introduced  to  a  larger  circle,  which  should  consist  chiefly  of 
children  of  their  own  age.  The  face  of  the  youngest  child  will  brighten 
with  delight  when  it  meets  another  of  the  same  size  or  age.  An  in- 
stinctive feeling  of  sympathy  arises  where  there  is  a  similar  degree  of 
development,  just  as  in  later  life  people  of  kindred  minds  become  at- 
tached to  one  another.  The  Kindergarten  affords  the  best  possible 
playground  for  infants,  even  before  their  second  year ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tial that  they  should  be  accompanied  by  their  mothers  or  nurses. 

The  hand-games  in  the  "  Mutter  und  Ko$elxeder  "  furnish  also  the  first 
Introduction  to  the  family  relationships. 

Almost  everything  that  comes  under  a  child's  notice  will  suggest  to 
it  these  relationships,  because  they  are  the  only  ones  known  to  it.    Its 


*It  to  quite  mother  thing,  to  take  young  children  (eren  during  their  two  first  years) 
tar  v^it  of  the  day  to  Kindergartens,  for  they  will  there  he  thrown  only  with  ohUdren, 
and  will  have  companions  of  their  own  age. 
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dolls  are  made  to  repneeui  father,  or  mother  and  children ;  it  plajs  at 
being  father  or  mother  with  its  little  oompaniona.  A  child  of  two  yean 
old  or  80  will  cry  out :  **  Father  and  mother  stan  1 "  while  gaaing  at 
two  large  shining  orbs  in  the  heavens  (wee  "Mutter  vnd  KoeeHeder*^ 
These  suid  a  hundred  other  eTamples  teach  os  what  a  prominent  place 
this  most  natural  of  relations  occupies  in  the  mipids  of  children. 

In  one  of  the  finger-games  the  child's  fingers  are  made  to  xepreaent 
its  parents,  brothos,  and  sisters. 

For  instance : 

TUi  is  tlM  motlMr,  dear  amd  good; 
7hj0  Is  tlio  fsttier,  of  nMEry  mood; 
This  is  ths  t>rotiMr,  strong  snd  taU; 
This  is  «he  sister,  beloTod  of  sU; 
lUs  is  the  tiaby,  stiU  tender  and  snull; 
And  this  the  irfaole  Uia^j  we  oalL 
Connt  them— one,  two,  three,  four,  Aye, 
To  be  happy  and  good  they  always  strive. 

In  another  game  the  fingers  are  counted  and  doubled  down  one  after 
the  other  into  the  pakn  of  the  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  the  names 
of  the  brothers  and  sisters  and  of  the  child  itself  are  enumerated : 

To  thunb  now  I  say  one; 

To  index  linger,  two; 

To  middle  finger,  three; 

To  ring  finger,  four; 

At  little  finger  flye  I  number. 

Now  I've  pvt  them  all  to  bed, 

Pillowed  is  eaoh  sleepy  head; 

Let  them  rest  in  peaceful  slomber.— jlswlia  Chtmeif, 


Counting  is  an  ioezhanstible  source  of  amusement  to  little  children, 
as,  indeed,  may  be  everything  that  is  of  importance  for  their  develop- 
ment, if  only  it  be  presented  to  them  in  a  suitable  form ;  and  it  is  ex- 
tremely easy  to  make  the  importance  of  number  intelligible  to  them  by 
degrees,  either  with  the  measure  of  mnsic,  or  the  rhythm  of  verse,  or 
by  giving  them  a  number  of  things  to  count.  This  little  game  also 
affords  opportunity  for  exercising  children's  power  of  self-controL 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  to  them  than  to  stand  perfectly  still  without 
making  a  sound  or  movement ;  it  is  in  vain  that  they  are  bidden  to  be 
silent  unless  they  are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  a  reason  for  silence. 
But  here  is  a  game  of  which  they  understand  the  meaning,  and  they 
will  r^nain  perfectly  motionless,  with  an  expression  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  whole  minutes,  and  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  under 
the  impression  that  they  must  not  wake  the  sleeping  little  ones. 

From  youDg  children  only  very  little  must  be  expected,  and  only  a 
little  at  a  time  can  be  taken  in  by  them.  The  smallest  efforts  increaaed 
by  degrees  will  lead  up  at  last  to  the  greatest  ones. 

In  another  of  the  finger-games  the  fingers  represent  a  flower-basket 
in  which  the  child  carries  flowers  to  its  father,  and  thus  opportunity  ia 
afforded  to  the  tiniest  human  being  of  expressing  its  love  in  action. 
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The  motto  to  this  is : 

'*  Seek  your  ohUdren's  hearts  to  hold, 

By  aU  the  meuie  yoa  can  devlie ; 
Eren  their  love  for  you  may  grow  oold, 

A  plant  that  is  not  watered  dies." 

Further  on  in  the  book  we  find  two  grandmothers  visiting  each  other 

^th their  grandchildren:   this  is  an  expansion  of  family  relations. 

The  story  connected  with  this  game  strings  together  all  the  various 

objects  which  have  hitherto  served  the  child  as  playthings  in  order  to 

produce  on  its  mind  an  impression  of  the  continuity  and  connection  of 

bU  things. 

Frobel  says : 

'*  The  ehUd  should  grow  Into  a  fnll  harmonious  whole, 

This  is,  while  yet  on  earth,  the  destiny  of  his  sool."  » 

It  is  one  of  Frobel's  leading  ideas,  and  one  which  recurs  again  and 
again,  to  impress  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  universe  and  of 
hninanity  on  the  child's  mind  in  all  sorts  of  different  ways. 

If  the  modem  mania  for  associations  would  extend  itself  to  associa- 
tions of  families,  for  the  combined  purpose  of  improving  education  and 
of  introducing  greater  community  into  it,  more  good  would  be  done 
than  by  all  the  associations  for  material  and  industrial  ends.  The 
Kindergarten  furnishes  the  best  means  for  this  purpose  by  placing  the 
l)eginning8  of  education  among  a  community  of  friendly  families,  each 
member  of  which  has  the  opportunity  of  using  his  endowments  for  the 
frreatest  good  of  the  young  generation. 

As  in  the  case  of  adult  individuals,  of  nations,  and  of  humanity, 
there  are  great  and  critical  periods  of  development  which  have  a 
decisive  influence  on  their  careers  or  histories — so  is  it  with  the  growth 
of  children.  It  is  such  periods  as  these  that  Frobel  endeavours  to  point 
out  and  explain  to  mothers  in  order  that  they  may  turn  them  to  their 
destined  use.  The  greater  the  child's  unconsciousness  at  the  time,  the 
Btronger  will  be  the  effect  on  its  moral  development  of  all  impressions 
it  may  receive.  If  these  critical  periods  of  growth  weft  judiciously  dealt 
with,  not  too  roughly  interfered  with,  while  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
-watched  and  helped  to  make  their  work  lasting,  the  whole  development 
of  the  character  would  receive  a  different  and  a  better  bias.  The  most 
trifling  incidents  are  of  importanoe  in  childhood;  for  the  whole  future 
life  is  influenced  by  the  impressions  made  then. 

For  instance,  Frobel  looks  upon  the  child's  first  fall  as  an  important 
event  in  his  early  development,  and  one  of  which  the  full  impression 
flhould  not  be  disturbed.  Hie  child's  confidence  in  running  arises  from 
his  being  still  ignorant  of  danger — ^he  is  like  virtue  which  hss  not  yet 
been  tried!  He  falls,  and  is  for  the  first  time  frightened  out  of  the 
repose  of  unconsciousness.  The  wise  plan  then  would  be  to  leave  him 
to' himself,  not  to  lift  him  up  at  once  and  overwhelm  him  with  pity  and 
lamentations,  even  though  he  should  have  hurt  himself  a  little  and 
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begun  to  cry.  This  first  fright  and  pain  will  thns  produce  their  full 
impression  on  him,  and  foresight  will  be  awakened  in  him ;  his  self- 
confidence  will  no  longer  be  a  blind  instinct,  and  the  necessity  of 
acquiring  strength  and  skill  will  become  gradually  recognized. 

Nothing  makes  people  so  superficial  as  being  subject  to  constant 
rapid  successions  of  impressions,  the  one  effacing  the  other,  and  no 
lasting  mark  being  left  on  the  mind  or  character.  The  present  genera- 
tion, in  the  rich  and  fashionable  world  especially,  affords  ample  proof 
of  this.  Rapid  reading,  rapid  traveling,  enjoyments  of  every  kind 
(even  the  noble  pleasures  of  art  and  nature)  crowded  one  on  the  other, 
tiie  hurry  and  bustle  of  modern  life  generally,  tend  more  than  anything 
else  to  produce  superficiality,  emptiness,  and  dullness. 

So  little  thought  has  hitherto  been  given  to  the  signification  of  chil- 
dren's earliest  play,  that  we  caimot  too  often  remind  our  readers  not  to 
look  for  this  meaning  in  the  outward  form  of  their  games,  but  in  the 
fact  that  the  utterances  of  children,  being  the  natural  expression  of 
their  human  nature,  reveal  this  nature  in  its  earliest  beginnings.  A 
considerable  number  of  examples  from  the  series  in  the  <*  MuUer  und 
Koselieder "  is  necessary  to  make  Frobel's  theories  quite  intelligible. 

One  of  the  well-known  games  often  played  with  littie  children,  and 
which  always  causes  them  great  enjoyment,  is  Bo-Peep.  Now  it  is 
FrdbePs  theory  that  whatever  invariably  calls  forth  expressions  of 
delight  from  the  little  beings,  and  has  become  a  tolerably  universal 
practice,  has  always  a  deep  significance  for  their  development;  and  he 
explains  the  never-ending  delight  afforded  by  the  game  of  Bo-Peep  in 
this  manner :  that  the  child  through  the  momentary  separation  from 
its  mother  (viz.,  when  she  is  hidden  by  the  handkerchief)  becomes 
more  conscious  of  its  dependence  on  her,  and  for  this  reason  that  noth- 
ing can  be  realized,  or  made  objective  to  the  mind,  except  by  contrast 
with  its  opposite.  But  if  the  mother  should  neglect  to  evince  her  joy 
at  seeing  her  child  again  after  being  hidden  from  him,  or  should  allow 
the  child  to  remain  hidden  too  long  without  looking  for  him  and  rejoic- 
ing at  finding  him  again,  a  love  of  hiding  for  its  own  sake  may  gradu- 
aUy  be  acquired,  and  thus  the  first  step  taken  towards  the  habit  of 
concealment,  from  which  falsehood  and  deceit  are  not  far  removed. 

Who  could  pretend  to  decide  exactly  where  the  first  imperceptible 
germs  of  evil  in  the  human  poul  originate,  and  how  they  show  them- 
selves ?  The  faintest  gleam  that  promises  to  light  up  the  darkness  of 
early  psychology  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the  educationalist,  and  Frobel 
has  certainly  penetrated  deeper  than  any  one  else  into  the  earliest 
beginnings  of  the  soul's  life.  Good  and  evil  lie  always  close  together, 
but  Divine  Providence  can  make  good  come  even  out  of  evil;  and 
education  should  do  its  utmost  to  use  the  impulses  which  mifrht  lead  to 
evil  for  the  promotion  of  good.  With  regard  to  the  danger  of  the  game 
of  Bo-Peep  exciting  in  the  child  a  love  of  concealment  Frobel  says : 
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**  From  the  very  point  ivhence  danger  threatens  to  come,  help  may  come 
also— as  it  always  is  in  God*s  world — ^if  only  you,  the  mother,  rightly 
understand  how  to  turn  to  a  right  account  every  impulse  of  your  child's 
nature.  Through  the  outward  separation,  rightly  used,  the  sense  of 
Inward  union  will  be  strengthened  in  the  child.  The  great  end  every- 
where to  be  kept  in  view  is  the  attainment  of  unity,  and  every  separa- 
tion should  be  made  to  conduce  to  this  end." 

What  is  most  essential  for  the  later  educational  influence  of  the 
mother  is  that  in  the  very  earliest  period  of  her  child's  development 
she  should  have  succeeded  in  gaining  its  confidence,  so  that,  when  the 
moment  of  the  first  fault  (or  ''  fall ")  comes,  the  child  should  not  think 
of  hiding  itself  from  her.  But  this  confidence  can  only  be  won  by  the 
mother's  living  in  the  child's  life,  that  is  to  say,  playing  with  it,  enter- 
ing into  everything  that  occupies  its  little  mind ;  in  short,  understand- 
ing and  rightly  directing  its  earliest  utterances.  If  the  first  fault  has 
been  committed,  loving  sympathy  with  the  child's  inward  suffering, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  to  a  certain  extent 
brought  on  by  himself,  will  have  more  effect  than  any  scolding  or 
punishment.  That  these  cannot  be  entirely  dispensed  with  as  the  child 
grows  older  is  of  course  understood ;  but  the  natural  consequences  of  a 
fault  are  always  its  most  effectual  punishment  The  youngest  child 
can  tell  at  once  whether  praise  or  blame  is  intended  in  a  look,  and  if 
the  mother  possess  true  educational  tact  she  can  do  much  in  this  way. 

This  occasion  of  the  child's  first  fault  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
l>ecaase  it  brings  with  it  the  first  awakening  of  conscience. 

In  order  that  he  may  learn  to  listen  to  this  inward  voice,  to  catch  by 
d^rees  its  faintest  whispers,  and  follow  them  obediently,  the  child 
must  first  have  been  accustomed  to  pay  attention  to  a  call  addressed  to 
himself.    Frobel  associates  the  first  attention  to  the  mother's  call  with 

THE  CUCKOO  OAMX. 

The  child  is  hidden  in  its  mother's  arms  or  close  to  her,  does  not  see 
lier,  but  hears  her  call,  and  is  delighted  by  the  sound  of  her  voice.  If 
the  child  be  constantly  kept  up  to  following  obediently  the  voic^  of  his 
mother  directing  him  to  what  is  good  and  right,  he  will  also  listen  to 
the  voice  within  him,  apd  not  let  it  speak  in  vain.  If  the  mother  has 
made  her  call  dear  to  him  by  never  requiring  of  him  anything  in  oppo- 
sition to  his  childish  nature  or  to  his  particular  character,  then  he  will 
also  love  the  call  of  conscience  as  the  voice  of  God,  and  this  voice  will 
accompany  him  through  life  as  a  guardian  angel  and  bind  him  to  God. 
The  same  relation  which  exists  between  the  child  and  mother  after  the 
former  has  learned  to  distinguish  his  own  will,  and  therewith  his  own 
personality  from  that  of  his  mother,  will  exist  later  between  his  indi- 
vidual inclinations  and  the  judicial  or  warning  voice  of  universal  reason 
speaking  to  him  through  conscience.  If  love,  loving  obedience,  and 
trusting  confidence  prevail  between  mother  and  child  instead  of  fear 
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of  seyerity  and  punishmento,  there  will  be  a  poeaibility  in  later  life  id 
iliat  true  yirtoe  which  follows  the  dictates  of  conscienoe,  not  from  cow* 
ardice  and  fear  of  compulsion  (inward  or  outward),  but  from  free 
choice  and  out  of  love  of  right,  and  of  God.  Whether  a  human  being 
becomes  a  moral  freedman  (within  the  given  limits)  or  a  slave  to  his 
own  and  others'  caprices,  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  the  foundation 
laid  in  the  earliest  days  of  his  development.  It  is  not  how  often  or 
how  seldom  he  fails,  bat  how  he  lifts  himself  up  from  his  falls  and 
atones  for  sins  committed,  that  determines  the  moral  worth  of  a  man. 

In  our  days,  when  obedience  to  personal  authority  is  growing  leas 
and  less,  it  is  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  education  dbould 
do  all  in  its  power  to  encourage  obedience  to  law.  The  child  should 
be  made  to  feel  at  an  early  age  that  his  parents  and  teachers  are^  like 
himself,  subject  to  a  higher  power,  in  order  that  there  may  be  early 
awakened  in  his  mind  the  conception  of  a  moral  order,  to  whose  au- 
thority he  will  in  time  have  to  submit.  All  the  qualities  of  a  child 
may,  if  not  carefully  watched,  pass  over  into  their  opposites  and  de- 
generate into  faults. 

The  first  characteristic  with  which  education  has  to  contend  b  self- 
wilL  Without  a  certain  amount  of  self-will  the  character  would  never 
develop  itself  ;  for  it  is  precisely  out  of  self-will,  t.  e.,  one's  own  will, 
that  the  resolution,  the  assertion  of  one's  own  po'sonality  and  opinion, 
in  short,  all  that  makes  of  human  beings  morally  responsible  men  and 
women,  is  developed. 

The  child's  self-will  is  the  perverted  expression  of  bis  growing  feel- 
ing of  personality.  This  feeling  is  roused  when  something  contrary 
happens  to  it,  or  something  that  it  wants  is  denied  to  it  Now  if  this 
9ome(hing  be  a  thing  that  he  is  justified  in  wanting,  something  that  has 
to  do  with  a  necessity  of  his  preservation  or  development,  the  child  is 
in  the  right ;  but  if  he  simply  will  not  submit  to  some  justifiable  de- 
mand of  his  elders,  then  he  is  in  the  vrrong,  and  must  not  be  listened' 
to.  For  instance,  a  child  cries  in  its  cradle  for  food,  or  from  an  in- 
stinct of  cleanliness,  or  any  other  justifiable  prompting  of  its  nature, 
and  is  not  attended  to,  and  this  neglect  excites  him  to  anger,  and  his 
screaming  is  set  down  to  self-will.  In  such  a  esse  the  mother  or  nurse 
is  to  blame.  But  if  a  child  simply  cries  whenever  it  wants  to  be  taken 
out  of  its  cradle,  it  must  not  always  be  humored  ;  so  that  its  will  or 
determination  may  not  degenerate  into  obstinacy  or  willfulness.  True, 
the  child  may  be  said  to  be  justified  in  requiring  that  which  is  agreeable 
to  it,  and  wishing  to  get  rid  of  what  is  disagreeable;  aa^  for  instance, 
lying  alone  and  unoccupied  in  its  cradle.  Bat  then  some  occupation 
should  be  provided  for  it  in  its  oradte,  and  thus  the  reasonable  part  cf£ 
its  demand  be  satisfied. 

It  is  most  essential  that  diildren  should  learn  from  the  very  begin- 
ning to  submit  to  the  conditions  of  life,  and  even  sometimes  to  do 
without  what  they  are  justified  in  wishing  for,  and  to  bear  what  is 
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unpleasant  to  tiiem  for  the  sake  of  others ;  they  most  be  trained  from 
their  cradles  to  subordinate  the  individual  will  to  the  community,  and 
ta  sacnfice  self  out  of  love  to  others.  But  these  exercises  in  self-deniaJ 
most  not  at  first  extend  to  giving  up  anything  really  necessary  to  thera, 
and  must  never  last  too  long. 

There  is  no  more  difficult  task  in  education  than  to  strike  the  right 
balance  in  this  matter,  on  which  the  whole  struggle  of  human  life 
turns ;  avoidance  of  all  that  is  disagreeable,  of  all  pain  and  sorrow,  and 
striving  after  weltbeing  and  hairiness,  are  the  two  opposite  forces  by 
means  of  which  Providence  works  out  our  whole  development.  Here, 
tooy  love,  the  highest  principle  of  morality,  is  the  only  one  that  can  lead 
in  the  right  direction.  Let  children  leam  through  love  to  give  up  their 
own  will  to  others ;  this  is  the  only  right  sort  of  obedience  and  that 
which  arouses  energy  for  good,  whereas  obedience  flrom  fear  produces 
cowardice.  The  obedience  of  love  begets  reverence,  the  noble  desire 
not  to  grieve  parents  or  others  who  are  beloved,  and  from  it  there  will 
spring  later  a  holy  fear  and  reverence  of  God. 

In  training  children  to  ol«y,  yery  little  distinction  is  made  between 
right  and  wrong  obedience.  The  child's  will  is  too  often  cowed  instead 
of  being  guided  and  directed  towards  right ;  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
so  few  human  beings  attain  that  true  moral  independence  without 
which  the  highest  kind  of  freedom,  that  of  self-government,  is  impossi* 
ble,  and  the  inner  kernel  of  the  character  can  never  fully  unfold  itself. 

Frobel  lays  down  the  following  general  rules :  To  satisfy  the  child's 
demands  as  much  as  possible ;  to  be  wisely  indulgent ;  not  to  command 
and  forbid  unreasonably ;  and  to  allow  the  child,  as  far  as  it  can  do  so 
without  injury,  to  teach  itself  by  its  own  experiences. 

It  would  not  be  nearly  so  difficult  to  make  children  obedient  if  people 
began  in  earliest  childlKX)d,  and  set  to  work  in  the  right  way.  Before 
egotistic  inclinations,  selfish  impulses  and  passions  have  yet  been 
aioQsed  and  become  obstacles  in  the  way,  submission  to  law,  which  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  guise  of  parental  authority,  is  not  difficult  to  the 
child  if  only  he  has  been  inspired  with  a  sense  that  nothing  but  his  wel- 
taxe  and  happiness  are  thought  of. 

This  applies  also  to  animals,  who  know  at  once  whether  harm  or 
good  is  meant  them.  One  glance  at  the  human  eye  is  enough  to  inspire 
the  animal  and  the  little  child  with  confidence  or  distrust.  It  is  only  by 
patience  and  love  that  animals  ean  be  trained,  not  by  commanding  and 
fbrbidding;  and  yet  this  latter  plan  is  the  one  chiefly  adopted  with 
joang  children,  in  spite  of  the  proverb  which  says,  **  Das  tferbot  nur 
rwtt"  These  then  are  the  chief  things  to  be  remembered :  That  love 
begets  confidence ,-  that  only  what  is  right  and  wholesome  should  be 
required  of  children ;  that  all  compulsion  should  be  avoided  from  the 
b^;mning ;  that  they  should  never  be  taxed  beyond  their  strength,  and 
tl^at  everything  that  is  disagreeable  to  them  should  as  far  as  possible 
be  averted  from  them. 
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As  they  grow  older,  more  and  more  may  by  degrees  be  exacted  from 
them,  and  sometimes  even  that  which  for  the  moment  is  difficolt  and 
disagreeable,  for  love  and  tmst  will  submit  blindly  and  conquer  the 
individual  will. 

And  as  it  is  only  in  childhooii  that  a  firm  basis  of  true  obedience  can 
be  laid,  so  it  is  with  all  virtues  which  depend  chiefly  on  the  formation 
of  good  habits  and  experience  of  their  beneficial  consequences.  It  is 
therefore  of  tlie  greatest  ^portance  that  this  first  period  of  childhood 
should  be  understood  in  its  minutest  details  and  treated  accordingly. 

Another  critical  moment  in  the  development  of  children,  and  one 
which  the  **  Mutter  und  KaseHeder "  takes  note  o^  is  when  they  first 
begin  to  observe  that  people  are  taUdng  about  them  and  criticising  them. 
Without  the  desire  to  gain  the  love  and  approval  of  others,  the  human 
being  would  be  deprived  of  his  strongest  stimulus  in  his  endeavors  after 
the  good  and  the  beautif  uL  This  desire  kindles  in  the  child  as  soon 
as  he  arrives  at  a  distinct  perception  of  his  own  personality.  He  then 
begins  to  wish  to  be  loved  and  praised  by  others,  and  it  depends  on  the 
right  or  wrong  guidance  of  this  instinct  whether  it  will  develop  into 
proper  love  and  reverence,  or  into  vanity  and  ambition. 

In  the  games  «  The  Biders  and  the  Good  Child,"  and  "  The  Ridera 
and  the  Sulky  Child,"  Frobel  endeavors  to  teach  mothers  the  ri^ht  way 
of  dealing  in  this  respect,  by  making  the  riders  delighted  with  the  good 
child,  while  they  leave  the  sulky  one  behind.  Children  must  be  made 
to  feel  that  they  are  loved  for  their  good  qualities,  and  not  for  their 
outward  appearance.  They  are  too  apt  to  hear  themselves  praised  as 
the  << pretty  child,"  the  "beautiful  child;"  to  have  their  clothes  ad- 
mired, etc.  The  attention  of  many  mothers  is  exclusively  taken  up 
with  their  children's  dress.  "  What  will  people  say  if  you  make  your 
frock  dirty,  crumple  your  hat?"  and  so  forth,  is  ^e  ordinary  taik  of 
nurses.  Thus  the  child  grows  up  with  the  idea  that  people  pay  more 
attention  to  its  outward  person,  and  value  it  more  for  this  than  for  its 
real  merits.  Outward  appearance  is,  indeed,  the  standard  of  the  many. 
Whatever  the  children  see  their  parents  value  or  despise,  they  will  value 
or  despise  themselves. 

If  ever  a  time  is  to  come  when  appearance  shall  no  longer  role  the 
world,  or  at  any  rate  when  reality  shall  have  a  humble  place  by  its  side, 
children  must  be  supplied  with  a  proper  standard  at  the  beginning  of 
life.  Pride,  vanity  and  bragging,  which  b^;et  f  oUy  and  crimes  of  every 
kind,  originate  in  the  early  perversion  of  noble  impulses  which  were 
implanted  by  the  Creator  for  the  purpose  of  striving  after  good.  And 
as  succeeding  generations  inherit  from  each  other  sins  and  iniquities, 
so  the  virtues  that  have  been  cultivated  in  humanity,  and  whose  germs 
lie  in  the  first  motions  of  the  child's  soul,  may  also  be  transmitted. 
The  whole  problem  of  the  development  of  humanity  consists  in  pasBixig 
from  semblance  to  reality. 
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"Saying  the  Cateehism." 


SATING  THB  CATECHISM-DR.  CLARKS. 

What  the  CcUeeJiism  Hob  not  Dane. 

Now,  per  contra.  You,  gentlemen,  are  all  well  yersed  in  history,  and 
therefore  let  me  ask  you, — 

Have  you  ever  read  of  any  man  who  was  made  a  hUUarU  poUHdan  by 
the  Catechism?    I  fancy  I  hear  you  all  answer.  No. 

Did  you  ever  read  of  a  wily  demagogue  who  was  made  such  by  the  Cat- 
echism?   No. 

Did  you  ever  know  any  man  who  was  brought  up  on  the  Catechism, 
who  dul  not  wte  on  rainy  days,  and  vote  right,  too?    No. 

Did  you  ever  know  a  dtfatUter,  or  a  eommunisi,  or  a  prqfane  noearer,  or 
a  buUdoeer,  who  was  brought  up  on  the  Catechism?    No. 

Have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Catechism  has  made  men  mean,  or  trick- 
isli,  or  given  to  loto  cunning  f    No. 

But  docs  not  all  history  affirm,  that  such  teaching  tends  to  make  men 
Jionorable,  and  large  hearted,  and  magnanimoue,  and  patrwtie,  as  well  as 
OJirislianf    Yes,  yes. 

And  what  Christianity  did  for  Westhampton,  it  can  do  for  Boston  and 
New  York,  for  Paris  and  Peking,  for  Timbuctoo  and  Louisiana. 
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Surely  a  Book  which  has  produced  such  Results— and  is  still  capable  of 
producing  such  Results — ^general,  educational,  and  preventive,  ought  not  to 
pass  not  only  out  of  use,  but  out  of  the  knowledge  of  this  generation; 
and  the  little  we  can  do  to  perpetuate  that  knowledge  among  the  students 
of  our  educational  history,  wo  will  do,  by  transferring  its  contents  terbcOim 
from  the  very  plates  from  which  Ira  Webster  printed  in  1843  his  edition 
of  the  issue  of  1777,  for  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  the  genera* 
tion  of  his  day.  We  arc  very  far  from  thinking  that  the  Shorter  Catechism 
was  the  only,  or  the  main  factor  in  the  problem  of  Westhampton  civiliza- 
tion, such  as  it  was  and  is.  At  best,  her  sons  and  daughters  have  found 
it  to  their  interest  to  go  out  hence,  and  complete  their  education  in  the 
great  university  of  life  and  affairs.  The  practical  efficiency  of  the  old 
fashioned  New  England  rural  training  was  not  in  such  school  manuals  as 
the  Primer,  the  Psalter,  and  the  Testament— Old  or  New,  but  in  the  true 
Frocbelian  and  Pestalozzian  principle,  and  the  ever  varied  round  of  Object- 
Teaching— the  necessity  and  habit  of  doing  something  from  morning  to 
night  in  the  mutual  help  and  chores  of  the  household  and  farm.  If  this 
can  he  only  a  little  better  systematized  and  adapted,  vrith  good  religious 
training,  clearly  understood,  and  good  examples  in  school  and  at  home, 
it  will  be  a  glorious  return  to  first  principles. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  give  the  Primer  verbatim,  et  literatim,  etpunduaUm 
from  'the  only  genuine  and  correct  edition*  since  John  Hancock  was 
made  President  of  the  American  Congress,  May  24,  1776.  We  cannot 
present  it  to  our  readers  in  the  same  square  form,  and  blue  paper  cover, 
and  strap  binding,  but  with  Dr.  Clarke  they  will  find  it  good  enough  as 
it  contains  the  Shorter  Catechism. 
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8ATINO  THE  CATECHISM* 

1  hold  in  my  hand  a  very  small  book,  which  perhaps  some  of  you,  in 

all  your  researches  through  the  large  libraries  in  this  country  and  in 

Europe,  have  never  discovered.    1  know  not  who  compiled  it,  bat  U  has 

done  more  to  form  the  New  England  character  than  any  book  except  the 

Bible.      Allow  me,  then,  to  introduce  you  to  the  "New   England 

Pbimeb."     Here  we  have,  among  many  other  things,  this  important 

information: 

^'InAdam'sflUl 

•  We  Binndd  aU." 

*' The  cat  doth  play, 
And  after  eky/* 

»  The  dog  doth  bite 
The  thief  at  night;" 

and  so  on.  Here  is  also  a  picture  of  John  Rogers,  burning  at  the  stake 
in  Smithfield,  in  1554,  and  "  his  wife  and  nine  small  children,  and  one  at 
Ihe  breast,"  looking  on.  Does  that  mean  that  he  had  nine  children  or  ten? 
I  have  stumbled,  then,  upon  two  unsettled  historical  questions:  one  is, 
Whi  compiled  the  New  England  Primer?  and  the  other  is,  How  inany  chil- 
dren did  John  Rogers  Itavef  We  are  in  the  habit  of  settling  such  ques- 
tions here,  but  we  have  not  time  to  settle  these  now. 

The  "Primer"  which  was  used  in  Westhampton  was  a  square  book. 
It  was  not  in  this  oblong,  modem  form.  This  book,  therefore,  does  not 
look  to  me  quite  orthodox  outside;  but  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  orthodox 
inside,  for  it  contains  the  Catechism.  The  Catechism,  as  we  studied  and 
recited  it,  was  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  part  comprehended  all 
between,  ''What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?"  and  "the  First  Command- 
ment." The  second  embraced  all  the  "  Commandments,"  together  with 
"  What  is  required?  "  and  "  What  is  forbidden?  "  in  them  ail,  and  '*  The 
reasons  annexed  for  observing  them."  The  third  included  all  from  the 
question,  "Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  keep  the  commandments  of 
God?  "  to  the  end.  The  Catechism  was  required,  by  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  town,  to  be  perfectly  committed  to  memory,  and  recited  in  the 
meeting- house  by  all  the  children  and  youth  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen.  Those  public  recitations  were  held  on  three  different  Sabbaths  in 
the  summer  of  every  year,  with  perhaps  a  fortnight  intervening  between 
each  of  them,  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  children  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory the  division  assigned. 

When  the  time  arrived  for  commencing  the  exercise,  the  excitement 
-was  tremendous.  As  the  great  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  about  to  begin 
lietween  the  immense  armadas  of  England  and  France,  Lord  Nelson  dis- 
played at  the  masthead  of  his  flag- ship,  "The  Victory,"  the  exciting 
proclamation,  streaming  in  the  wind,  "England  bxpbcts  every  Bftpr 
TO  DO  nis  dutt  ! "  That  proclamation  woke  all  the  national  enthusiasm 
of  his  officers  and  men,  and  strung  every  nerve  for  the  awful  conflict. 
Scarcely  less  imperative  and  exciting  was  the  annual  umouncement  by 

*  From  ao  Addrese  before  ihe  New  England  HlBtoric  Genealogical  ^iety,  on  the  town 
of  Weathampton,  D«c.  4, 1878.    By  Doras  Clarke,  D.  D. 
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Father  Hale:  "  Saiibath  after  Tiexi,  the  first  dividon  qf  the  CcOechitm  wiR  be 
recited  here,**    It  sent  a  thrill  through  the  town. 

There  was  "no  discharge  in  that  war/'  Public  sentiment  demanded 
the  most  implicit  obedience  by  all  concerned.  The  old  Primers  were 
looked  up,  new  ones  bought,  and  the  parents  set  their  children  to  the 
work  at  once  and  in  earnest.  Every  question  and  eveiy  answer  must  be 
most  thoroughly  committed  to  memory,  f)eHKUim  et  literatim  et  punctuaOm, 
The  time  for  recitation  was  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  serrioe.  All  the 
children  in  the  town,  dressed  in  their  "  Sabba-day  clothes,"  were  arranged 
shoulder  to  shoulder, — the  boys  on  the  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other 
of  the  broad  aisle,  beginning  at  the  "deacon's  seat"  beneath  the  pulpit, 
and  extending  down  that  aisle,  and  round  through  the  side  aisles  as  far  as 
was  necessary.  The  parents — "children  of  a  larger  growth  "—crowded 
the  pews  and  galleries,  tremblingly  anxious  that  their  little  ones  might 
acquit  themselves  well.  Many  a  mother  bent  over  that  scene  with  solemn 
interest,  handkerchief  in  hand,  the  tears  of  joy  ready  to  fall  if  their  chil- 
dren should  succeed,  and  tears  of  sorrow  if  they  should  happen  to  fail 
It  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  a  painter. 

Father  Hale,  standing  in  the  pulpit,  put  out  the  questions  to  the  chil- 
dren in  order;  and  each  one,  when  the  question  came  to  him,  was  expected 
to  wheel  out  of  the  line,  d  la  inHitaire,  into  the  broad  aisle,  and  face  the 
minister,  and  make  his  very  best  obeisance,  and  answer  the  question  put 
to  him  without  the  slightest  mistaka  To  be  told,  that  is,  to  be  prompted 
or  corrected  by  the  minister,  was  not  a  thing  to  be  permitted  by  any  child 
who  expected  thereafter  to  have  any  reputation  in  that  town  for  good 
scholarship.  In  this  manner  the  three  divisions  of  the  Catechism  were 
successively  recited,  while  many  were  the  "knees  which  smote  one 
against  another; "  and  many  are  the  persons  who  recollect,  and  wDl  long 
recollect,  the  palpitating  heart,  the  tremulous  voice,  the  quivering  frame, 
with  which  for  several  years  they  went  through  that  terrible  ordeal.  But, 
if  the  nervous  effects  of  that  exercise  were  appalling,  the  moral  itifluencc 
was  most  salutary;  and  I  desire,  in  this  presence,  to  acknowledge  my  deep 
obligations  to  my  parents,  who  long  since,  as  I  trust,  "  passed  into  the 
skies,"  for  their  fidelity  in  requiring  me,  much  against  my  will,  to  com- 
mit to  memory  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  and  to  "  say  "  it  six  or  seven 
years  in  succession  in  the  old  meeting-house  in  Westhampton,  amid  trem- 
blings and  agitations  I  can  never  cease  to  remember. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  Catechism  formed  a  part  of  the  currieulum 
of  all  the  common  schools  in  that  town  for  half  a  century,  and  was  as 
thoroughly  taught  and  as  regularly  recited  there  as  Webster's  Spelling- 
book  or  Mun*ay*s  English  Grammar.  It  was  as  truly  a  classic  as  any 
other  book.  It  was  taught  everywhere, — in  the  family,  in  the  school,  and 
in  llie  church, — ^indeed,  it  was  the  principal  intellectual  and  ivligious  jia6- 
tilum  of  tlie  people.  We  had  it  for  breakfast,  and  we  had  it  for  dinner, 
and  we  had  it  for  supper.  The  entire  tpwn  was  saturated  with  its  doc- 
trines, and  it  is  almost  as  much  so  at  the  present  day.  The  people  coidd 
not,  of  course,  descend  into  the  profound  depths  of  the  metaphysics  of 
theology,  but  they  thoroughly  understood  the  sffstem  which  was  held  by 
the  fathers  in  New  England.    They  were  not  indeed  prepared  to 

"RoMonbigh 
of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  &te, 
Fixed  dto,  ttee  will,  forcknowledgo  abaolafce ;  ** 
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but  tbey  so  clearly  apprehended  what  they  believed  to  bo  the  truths  of  the 
Bible, 

"  That  to  the  height  of  this  great  arj^ament 
They  could  assert  £temal  Providence, 
Aad  JuBtliy  the  wi^s  of  God  to  men.** 

The  practice  of  instructing  the  children  thoroughly  in  the  Catechism, 
was  very  general  throughout  New  England  for  a  centuiy  and  a  half  after 
the  arrival  of  "The  Mayflower."  Judge  Sewall,  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  "Diary,"  Just  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
speaks  of  a  certain  Sabbath,  which,  in  the  Old  South  Church  in  this  city, 
was  called ' '  T7ie  CateefMng  Day, "  and  of  his  wearing  a  new  article  of  cloth- 
ing in  honor  of  that  specially  important  custom.  But  I  believe  that  that 
excellent  practice  was  nowhere  so  thoroughly  carried  out  as  it  was  in 
Western  Massachusetts.  That  was  largely  owing  to  the  transcendent 
influence  of  Jonathan  Edwards, — darum  et  venerabOe  nomen, — ^who  was 
looked  up  to  by  the  ministers  in  Boston  and  Scotland  as  the  oracle  in  all 
metaphysical  and  theological  matters.  His  influence  in  Northampton  and 
Stockbridge,  and  in  the  regions  round  about,  is  visible  to-day  in  the  i)ecu- 
liar  moral  and  religious  ffrain  of  the  people.* 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  ua»  the  way  the  New  JBhigland  charaeter  was 
farined.  Professor  James  Russell  Lowell,  in  "  The  Biglow  Papers,"  has 
given  us  a  very  seasonable  caution  in  relation  to  this  matter.  He  says, 
with  only  a  slight  alteration,  if  his  serio-comic  style  and  orthography  be 
admiflsiblo, 

"Toang  folks  are  smart,  hat  all  ahi*t  Kood  thot*8  new; 
I  gnese  the  gran*thers  they  knowod  sunthln*,  ta. 
Thaj  tolled  an^  prayed,  hnilt  snre  In  the  heglnnln*, 
AiC  never  let  us  tech  the  underpiruiln\^ 

Omeral  BetuU. ' 

The  general  resuU  was,  and  still  is,  that  sobriety,  large  intelligence, 
soond  morality,  and  unfeigned  piety  exist  there  to  a  wider  extent  than  in 
any  other  community  of  equal  size  within  the  limits  of  my  acquaintance. 
Revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  great  frequency,  purity,  and  power; 
and  to-day  more  than  tme-tkird  of  the  population,  all  told,  are  members  of 
that  Congregational  church.  Nine-tenths  of  the  inhabitants  are  regular 
attendants  on  public  worship.  Thirty-eight  of  the  young  men  have  grad- 
•uated  from  college,  have  entered  the  learned  professions,  and  espiecially 
the  Christian  ministry,  and  several  of  them  have  risen  to  positions  of  the 
highest  usefulness  and  honor.  These,  I  believe,  are  much  larger  per 
centages  of  educated  men,  of  Christian  men,  of  useful  men,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  town  in  this  or  any  other  commonwealth. 

I  have  resided  in  that  town  sixteen  years,  in  Williamstown  four  years, 
in  Andovcr  three  years,  in  Blandford  twelve  years,  in  Springfield  six 
years,  and  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity  thirty-seven  years,  and  have 
therefore  had  some  opportunities  to  form  an  intelligent  judgment 
of  the  relative  condition,  moral  and  religious,  of  different  parts  of  this 

•Vtor  tlM  oM«r  side  of  Jonathan  Bdwarde*  theology  and  Influence,  see  article  In  Inter- 
natkuMl  Bfliriew  for  Jntr  I860,  Iv  OUvar  Wendell  Hotanos. 
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Commonwealth;  and  I  say  it  "  without  fear  or  favor,  or  hope  of  reward;*' 
I  say  it  with  no  invidious  spirit  whatever:  I  say  it  simply  because  historic 
verity  peremptorily  requires  that  it  should  be  said, — that  I  have  nowhere 
found,  in  these  communities  generally,  such  profound  reference  for  the 
name  of  JEHOVAH,  the  Infinite  and  Personal  Gk)D;  such  unquestioning 
faith  in  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  such  devout  and  con- 
scientious observance  of  the  Sabbath;  such  habitual  practice  of  family 
prayers;  such  respect  for  an  oath  in  a  court  of  justice;  such  anxiety  for 
revivals  of  religion ;  such  serious  determination  to  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven;  and  such  deep  conviction  that  it  never  can  be  reached, 
except  by  repentance  for  sin,  and  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer,  as  I  have 
seen  in  that  town. 

The  cause  of  this  superior  Christian  tone  of  society,  so  far  as  I  am  able 
to  trace  effects  back  to  their  causes, — can  be  found,  not  in  the  local  posi- 
tion of  that  town,  not  in  its  scenery,  not  in  its  peculiarly  favorable  situa- 
tion for  the  prosecution  of  any  of  the  arts  of  life,  not  in  the  wealth  cre- 
ated by  great  manufacturing  industries;  for  all  the  manufactories  of  which 
it  can  boast,  I  believe,  are  a  gristmill  and  a  sawmill;  but  that  cause  is  its 
more  thorough  indoctrination,  from  its  settlement  down  to  the  present 
day,  in  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible,  creating  public  sentiment,  permeat- 
ing domestic  life,  giving  vigor  to  conscience,  converting  men  to  Christ, 
and  impregnating  society,  through  all  its  ramifications,  with  a  profounder 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  During  my  boyhood  and  youth,  I  never  knew 
my  father's  house  locked  by  any  mechanicnl  contrivance  by  day  or  night; 
but  it  was  locked  with  a  lock  of  very  i)eculiar  construction  and  strength. 
The  Bible  and  the  Catechism  were  the  "  combination  lock  "  which  thor- 
oughly protected  every  man's  house. 

BdwoaUonal  BesuUa. 

The  edwatumal  results  of  that  method  of  learning  and  "  Saying  the 
Catechism  "  were  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  Committing  so  thor- 
oughly to  memory  such  a  long  series  of  questions  and  answers,  and  doing 
it  for  so  many  years,  could  not  fail  to  exert  a  most  marked  influence  upon 
the  intellectual  powers.  It  has  long  been  a  question  among  educators 
how  much  the  memory  should  be  taxed.  Some  hold  that  it  cannot  be 
overloaded ;  and  others  say  that  to  charge  it  highly  weakens  its  ability,  and 
injures  mental  discipline.  What  is  the  memory?  It  is  the  power  of 
storing  up  for  future  use  the  knowledge  we  have  already  acquired,  and  of 
recalling  it  at  pleasure.  Direct  efforts  to  do  this  are  doubtless  unwise; 
])ut  it  can  be  sufficiently  done  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  education  with- 
out direct  effort.  To  form  a  good  memory,  an  idea  must  be  deeply 
impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  sometimes  it  must  be  repeated  again  and 
again  to  make  a  deep  impression.  That  remarkable  practice  of  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  catechism,  through  so  many  years  and  with  such 
punctilious  accuracy,  met  precisely  these  requirements,  and  was  observed 
to  be  a  most  important  factor  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Archbishop  Whateley  says  that  *'  the  knowledge  of  man*s  ignoranee  is  the 
much  neglected  friend  of  human  knowledge."  But  that  practice  of 
*'  Saying  the  Catechism  "  made  the  children  of  Westhampton  paff  special 
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attention  to  that  "friend  of  human  knowledge,"*— "the  knowledge  of 
man's  ignorance.*'  If  any  thing  can  teach  ns  our  "ignorance,"  it  is  a 
"  knowledge  "  of  the  great  truths  taught  in  the  Catechism.  Those  truths 
have  depths  which  the  longest  finite  line  can  never  sound,  and  heights  ta 
which  the  holdest  angelic  wing  can  never  soar.  They  teach  us,  too,  that, 
though  men  may  bo  highly  intelligent  on  other  subjects,  they  may  be 
profoundly  unacquainted  with  their  relations  to  their  Creator,  Redeemer, 
and  Judge. 

And,  besides,  the  sharp  definitions  in  the  Catechism  had  the  same  edu- 
cating effect.  A  good  definition  is  said  to  be  more  than  half  the  argu- 
ment Daniel  Webster  had  the  remarkable  faculty  of  stating  his  case  so 
clearly  to  the  court,  the  jury,  and  the  senate,  that  the  statement  virtually 
argued  the  case.  It  is  very  much  so  with  the  definitions  of  the  Cate- 
chism. The  statement  is  the  argument.  For  instance,  take  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man?  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  to  enjoy  Him  forever."  This  definition  is  so  obviously  accurate, 
and  is  so  thoroughly  corroborated  by  all  our  moral  instincts,  that  it  has 
been  the  inspiration  of  many  a  noble  life. 

"  What  18  God?  God  is  a  spirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable  in 
His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth."  Can 
any  thing  be  more  comprehensive  and  exact? 

"What  is  sin?  Sin  is  any  want  of  conformity  unto,  or  transgression 
of,  the  law  of  God."  Here  we  have  both  the  negative  and  positive  sides 
of  sin, — the  fwi  doing,  cmcTlhe  doing.  There  is  nothing  deficient,  and 
nothing  redundant  The  definition  covers  the  whole  ground,  and  no 
more. 

"What  are  the  decrees  of  Gkxi?  The  decrees  of  God  are  His  eternal 
purpose,  according  to  the  counsel  of  His  own  vn[\  whereby,  for  His  glory, 
He  hath  fore-ordained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass."  Against  this  rock  of 
truth  the  waves  of  criticism  have  dashed  for  more  than  two  centuries, 
and  haye  made  no  impression. 

"Did  all  mankind  fall  in  Adam's  first  transgression?  The  covenant 
being  made  with  Adam,  not  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  posterity,  all 
mankind,  descending  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  sinned  in  him, 
and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  transgression."  That  the  fall  of  Adam 
somehow  or  other  affects  "his  posterity,"  all  history  affirms;  the  modu$ 
is  infinitesimally  unimportant,  but  the  representative  or  corporate  theory 
of  the  Catechism  has  been,  historically,  more  generally  accepted  than  any 
other. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines  were  men  of  great  intelligence, 
breadth  of  mind,  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures;  and 
their  definitions  are  wonderful  specimens  of  clear  and  exadt  thought, — ^as 
nearly  mathematical  aa  the  case  would  admit  And  then,  too,  such 
was  their  high  sqnse  of  re8i>onsibility,  that  they  took  ample  time 
to  complete  their  work  with  the  most  scrupulous  care.  In  the  for- 
mation of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Larger  and  Shorter 
Catechisms,  they  sat  more  than  five  years,  and  held  one  thousand 
one   hundred   and   sixty-three    sessions.    They  considered,  reconsid- 
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ered»  and  considered  ever  and  over  again  every  point,  so  as  to  repro- 
duce the  very  mind  and  will  of  the  Great  Inspirer  of  the  Scriptures^ 
and  make  their  work  echo  what  they  believed  to  be  the  real  meaning  of 
that  Book.  Now,  such  thorough  drilling  m  the  Catechism,  in  its  clear 
definitions  and  exact  statements,— in  the  family,  in  the  school,  in  the 
church, — could  not  but  exert  a  most  potent  influence  upon  the  suscepti- 
ble minds  of  the  children  and  youth.  It  strengthened  their  memories;  it 
enlarged  their  views;  it  gave  power  to  conscience;  it  awakened  deep  solic- 
itude about  the  Eternal  Future;  it  formed  the  habit  of  clear  thought,  of 
close  reasoning,  and  of  logical  deduction;  and  if  I  may  be  foigiven  the 
egotism  of  referring  for  a  moment  to  my  own  experience,  by  way  of 
illustration,  I  would  say,  that  I  have  been  through  the  process  of  calcu- 
lating eclipses  of  the  sun  which  required  the  most  sustained  attention  for 
several  days  in  succession ;  I  have  followed  Butler  in  his  profound  discus- 
sions in  "The  Analogy;"  and  Leibnitz  in  his  herculean  effort  to  wrestle 
in  his  "Theodicsea,"  with  the  tremendous  problem  of  mond  evil,  and 
sought  to  settle  that  vexed  question,  yes,  that  waeUisrima  qtumth  of  theo- 
logians, Htm  could  a  Holy  OodpermU  nn  to  enter  the  i^ntMntff—- but  I  have 
never  discovered  that  all  these  calculations  and  discussions  exerted  a 
better  influence  upon  my  own  mind,  than  my  early  familiarity  with  the 
Assembly's  Shorter  Catechism.  That  is  nearly  as  much  a  treatise  on  logic 
as  it  is  on  theology;  and  it  is  a  very  martinet  in  mental  discipline^ 

BeitUU  upon  (hs  World  drawn  from  the  Experience  cf  WeeOumpton, 

But  what  have  been  the  rceiiUe  of  this  system  of  thorou^  religious 
training  upon  the  v>orld,  through  the  influence  of  the  chDdren  of  West- 
hampton?  "  Condu4:t,**  says  Matthew  Arnold,  "  is  at  least  three-quarters 
of  human  life."  What,  then,  has  been  the  "  conduct "  of  the  children  of 
Westhampton?  Let  history  answer;  and  I  wish  to  hold  your  minds  to  a 
true  historical  perspective. 

As  already  stated,  thirty-e^ht  of  her  young  men  have  obtained  a  liberal 
education,  and  several  others  have  gone  into  professional  life,  and  into 
other  useful  vocations,  without  the  benefit  of  a  collegiate  course  of  study. 
But  let  mc  be  more  specific.  Twenty-three  of  these  young  men  have 
become  clergymen.  One  of  them  has  been  pastor  of  an  important  church 
in  this  city,  and  President  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Othera 
have  been  settled  in  churches  of  other  cities  and  towns  in  this  Common- 
wealth; and  others  still,  in  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  California.  One  has  lived  eighteen 
years  in  the  kraals  of  Southern  Africa,  teaching  the  benighted  Hottcntota 
the  way  to  heaven;  and  another,  for  twenty-eight  years  has  performed 
missionary  labor  in  Western  Asia,  through  the  exactions  of  the  Turtush 
Government  and  the  horrors  of  the  recent  war  with  Russia.  One  of  them 
devised  the  famous  "pledge"  which  is  working  out  the  temperance 
reformation;  and  published  a  volume  of  statistics,  collected  from  experi- 
ence in  Europe  and  America,  showing  that  men,  in  the  long  run,  can  per- 
form more  labor  and  contribute  more  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country,  by  resting  one  day  in  seven  and  keeping  the  Sabbath  holy,  than 
by  laboring  continuously  seven  days  in  the  week.    Two  farmers  in  Westr 
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hampton  bad  two  sons  each  who  went  to  college,  graduated  with  honor, 
became  clergymen,  and  rose  to  such  eminence  that  the  colleges  made  them 
all  Doctors  of  Divinity, — whether  that  title  be  worth  little  or  much. 

Take  next  the  legal  profession.  Westhampton  has  raised  but  few  law- 
yers. When  Peter  the  G-reat  was  in  London,  he  saw  the  Lords  with  their 
bag  wigs  coming  out  of  Westminster  HaU;  and  he  asked,  "Who  are 
those  feUows  yonder?  *'  He  was  told  that  they  were  lawyers.  "  What! " 
he  exclaimed, — "lawyers,  lawyers;  what  do  they  want  so  many  lawyers 
here  for?  There  are  only  two  of  them  in  Russia,  and  those  I  intend  to 
hang  as  soon  as  I  get  home.  '*  I  do  not  know  that  Westhampton  people 
ever  hung  a  lawyer,  but  I  know  that  they  have  starved  them  all  out  of 
that  town.  Though  Westhampton  has  only  about  as  much  use  for  law- 
yers as  Russia  had  in  the  days  of  that  autocrat,-— who  was  himself  the 
maker,  the  expounder,  and  the  executor  of  all  the  laws, — she  has  sent 
two  to  this  city  who  have  risen  to  distinction,  and  a  few  others  to  Ohio 
and  other  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  mantles  of  Coke  and  Webster 
set  gracefully  on  her  sons. 

Take  the  medical  profession.  Westhampton  has  sent  one  physician  to 
Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  this  city  ever  had;  another,  of  equal 
eminence,  to  the  city  of  Cambridge;  another,  to  Pawtucket,  R  I.,  who 
became  so  distinguished  that  he  was  made  the  President  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Medical  society;  and  another  still  to  Cincinnati,  O.,  who  is  in  a 
most  successful  practice. 

Take,  now,  a  few  cases  outtids  of  the  learned  professions.  In  the  dark 
days  of  1776,  that  town  was  a  wilderness;  but,  at  the  call  of  patriotism, 
one  of  her  sons  left  his  young  wife  and  infant  child  in  a  small  house  he 
bad  buUt  in  the  woods,  to  struggle  along  as  best  they  might,  and  hastened 
to  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga  to  defend  his  imperilled  country,  lost  his 
bealth,  and  yet  did  much  to  effect  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga. 
In  the  war  of  1812,  another  came  here,  as  a  member  of  a  company  of 
militia,  to  defend  Boston  against  an  expected  attack  by  the  British.  When 
tbe  civil  war  broke  out  in  the  spring  of  1861,  several  of  the  young  men,  at 
the  call  of  the  government,  left  their  ploughs  in  the  furrows,  Joined  the 
army  and  aspired  to  the  very  van  of  the  conflict  with  the  hosts  of  rebellion ; 
and  those  who  were  not  killed  or  wounded  in  battle,  stood  manfully  by 
their  colors  till  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Agiun:  several  of  them,  by  their  editorial  labors,  have  molded  the 
religious  and  the  political  opinions  of  the  times,  and  the  multitude  did 
not  know  where  the  influence  came  from  which  molded  them.  One  of 
them  founded  "  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,'*  and  conducted  it  several 
years  with  distinguished  ability.  The  same  gentleman,  by  his  skill  as  an 
engineer,  did  more  than  any  other  man  to  effect  the  construction  of  the 
Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  and  was  the  first  President  of  that  impor- 
tant corporation.  It  was  principaUy,  too,  through  his  agency  that  the 
Cochituate  water— that  great  public  necessity  and  luxury — was  brought 
into  this  city.  Another  has  been  a  member  of  the  Common  Council,  and 
another  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  of  Boston.  Another  wrote 
"Margaret,**  and  other  works  of  Action,  of  great  popularity.  Another 
has  written  several  volumes  upon  denominational  and  theological  science. 
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which  have  commanded  the  attention  of  some  of  the  best  thinkers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Another  accumulated  materials  for  a  histoiy 
of  several  towns  in  Hampshire  County,  and  the  MSS.  he  left  behind  him 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  Society.  I  see  before  me  a  Westhampton 
boy— whose  head,  by  the  way,  is  very  white  for  a  boy— who  was  for 
many  years  a  collector  of  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  in  this  city  .* 
and  an  honest  publican  he  was,  for  none  of  the  revenues  "  stuck  to  his  fin- 
gers.*' That  gentleman  has  also  been  quite  largely  connected  with  the 
civil  and  eleemosynary  concerns  of  Boston.  And  I  observe  here  another 
Westhampton  boy, — ^whose  head  is  equally  venerable,— an  eminent  mem- 
ber of  the  Boston  bar,  and,  besides,  he  holds  an  important  relation  to  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad.  I  also  see  a  Westhampton  girl,  only  ei^ty- 
one  years  of  age,— the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Enoch  Hale.  That 
lady  and  myself  were  classmates  in  the  center  school  in  that  town,  and 
we  had  many  a  friendly  contest  to  see  which  would  be  at  "the  head.** 
Being  the  minister's  daughter,  she  was.  of  course,  thought  to  be  a  little  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else,  and  a  better  scholar  than  anybody  else:  and  if  any 
boys  or  girls  intended  to  beat  her  in  reading  or  spelling,  or  in  any  other 
exeroise,  they  would  be  obliged  to  " get  up  early  in  the  morning.**  I  am 
profoundly  thankful  that  the  good  Providence  of  God  has  spared  her  use- 
ful life  so  long,  and  has  permitted  her  to  come  from  her  residence  in  the 
Hotel  Berkeley,  and  honor  us  by  her  presence  here  to-day.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Westhampton  is  now  the  Treasurer  of  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  the  city  of  New  York,  has  the  management  of  the  large 
endowments  of  that  Institution,  resides  in  a  splendid  mansion  on  the 
heights  of  Sing  Sing,  which  overlook  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Hud- 
son River;  and  I  will  guarantee  that  he  will  never  be  sent  to  the  State 
Prison  at  Sing  Sing  as  a  defaulter.  Another  has  done  business  in  Ohio, 
at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the  orders  of  her 
merchants  have  been  sought  for  in  London.  Many  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  have  gone  East,  West,  North,  and  South,  as  school-teachersw 
One  of  them  penetrated  into  the  wilds  qf  Ohio, — ^her  last  day*s  Journey  of 
forty  miles  was  performed  on  horseback,  though  she  was  quite  unused  to 
that  mode  of  traveling,— established  a  school  under  almost  every  possible 
discouragement,  which,  nevertheless,  she  taught  several  years  with  much 
success;  married  a  lawyer,  who  afterwards  became  a  member  of  Con- 
gress; and  with  his  aid  collected  the  means  to  build  two  churches, — one 
of  wood,  which  was  soon  outgrown,  and  another  of  brick,  which  was  an 
ornament  of  the  place.  At  her  solicitation,  her  friends  in  Massachusetts 
gave  her  a  bell  for  the  church;  and  finally  she  died,  and  was  followed  to 
her  tomb  by  a  weeping  village  she  had  done  so  much  to  bless.  I  have 
sat  in  her  seat  in  the  church  which  she  labored  so  indefatigably  to  erect, 
and  where  she  ripened  for  heaven.  And,  last  and  least,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Westhampton  has  within  fifteen  years  done  something  for  this 
Society  as  its  Historiographer,  by  writing  and  reading  here  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  Memoirs  of  its  departed  members. 

KOTB  BT  THB  SDITOB. 

Of  tkli  Book,  so  hi^y  prised  by  Dr  Cluke,  and  to  Tividly  rememberad  by  thooMoida 
of  gndnatas  of  the  Dietriet  School  of  New  Englaod.  we  print  a  fk«Bh  edition  ttom  the 
Identical  plates  need  by  Ira  Webster  in  his  reprint  of  the  Bdition  of  171T.  H.  & 
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The  «u4iMt  information  the  pubtither  is  jMf  able  lo 
obtain  of  the  origin  of  tlie  New  England  Primer,  it 
oontained  in  an  ADyBBTiSBHBifT,  found  in  the  extract 
below,  copied  from  an  Almanac  now  in  the  Massachn 
Mtle  Hiatorieal  Society's  Library,  in  Boston. 

IRA  WEBSTER. 

Boston,  August  9tk,  1844 

ALMANACK 

Contaiiiing  an  Account  of  the  QBlefUal  JMUtM^ 

A4>edl8,  &e.  For  the  year  of  the  Chiiftian 

Empire,  1691. 


By  Henry  Newman^  Philomath. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

A  Boeiety  of  ladm  wai  formed  in  Boaton.  id  the  time  of  lb 
Whitofield.  for  inprovement  io  pmonal  piety,  and  lo  pnj  kt 
tiM  eztansioD  of  the  Redeemer**  Kingdom.  The  Soeictj  ntt 
weekly  for  prayer,  **  reeding  eooie  sound  and  eeriom  book," 
•iiifing»  and  other  ezereiiei  adapted  to  ** spiritual  edlfeatien.*' 
**  We  iJeo  agree,**  say  tbey,  **  onee  a  quarter,  to  epeod  the  diy 
ia  prayer  and  other  duties  of  religion,  oar  qseeial  enaod  at  tfc* 
throne  of  grace  to  ask  for  the  outpouring  or  the  8N>irtt  of  Gei 
•■as,ottrramilies,and  the  world  of  mankind.**  "Onceaqusr- 
tir,  the  exercises  shall  be  so  shortened,  as  to  have  room  to  mk 
oaiseliree  the  Assembly's  Shorter  Cateehiem,  that  eo  we  may 
keep  in  our  minds  that  exoelloDt  form  of  eovnd  wmde.**  t%« 
ediuoa  of  the  New  England  Primer,  is  areprint  and  Ike-siBiils 
efeoe  <^  thoee  owned  and  need  by  that ; 


A  eommonKy  of  Bostoe  ladies  of  **  the  olden  tii 
lag  the  bright  namm  and  embodying  the  ehoioe  infl 
mothers  of  this  Isreel— the  Blasons  and  the  Watei 
lowed  memory    assembtod  qnaiterly  to  refresh 
from  this  Primer.    The  fact  needs  no  comment.* 


eftta 

of  bsl- 


N.  B.    This  statement  is  from  a  lady  who  was  a  snemher  «f 
the  above  Society,  and  from  the  doeumenls  of  thn  Seeie^  ia 


Printed  by  R,  Pierce  for  Benjamin  Hams  at 
the  Ijmden  Cefee-Hau/e  in  Botkm^  1691. 


APVERTISEMENT. 

There  is  bow  in  the  Preff,  end  will  fnddenly  be  ex- 
tant, a  Seoor.d  Impreflion  of  tht  Ntw  England  Primer 
ekiargedt  to  which  is  added,  nu>re  Dtnetiotufar  SpM- 
mig;  the  Projfmr  o/K.  Edward  the  6(A,  and  Verfie  made 
hv  Mr.  Rogers  the  Martyr,  left  ae  a  Legacy  to  ku  dut- 

Sold  by  BeMomm  Oerrie,  at  the  Lendam  Cegm-Hmet 


CERTIFICATES. 

At  the  request  of  the  pablidier.  the  IbDowiog  w«...»«w.p .. 

been  famished  by  a  gentleman  who  has  given  moeh  aMeetim 

le  the  sali|)eet  of  early  School  Books  and  CataehJems  ia  Ihb 

eoantiy. 

«*TlM«aitiaa  of  tbs  Ntw  En^gtutA  PrMMr.pibiriHd  is  1841  bw  Hk.  tat 
WsbMcr,  of  Hanfcnl.  !■  s  eocieet  reprint  et  tko  ohkn  copy  air  ttet  n- 
emrkmbl*  work,  of  wUeh  I  tnvo  umj  toowMg* ;  p«rlM|M  ikt  Mm  capr 
■Mr  •ztaaL    All  otbsr  raprinw  vtueh  I  hais  tsse,  lia««  bSM  eowidwvfly 


QBOBOB  LrrKBMOBX." 


CMsitHKf,  Oct.  m,  tS49. 


•  « JToM  vatwAU  of  Mwy  lUv,  fo  tk$ 
rJUMeC*«p*«*MM.**--Ui 


INTRODUCTION 

TO    TVB    PBBSENT    EDITION. 

TBBjpious  Baxter,  who  knew  well  the  greater  part 
of  the  Westminster  Assembly  of  Divines,  says,  that 
the  Christian  world,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostlea, 
never  had  a  Syno<]  of  more  excellent  divines.  The 
Assembly  was  convened  in  1643,  and  was  composed ' 
of  one  hundred  and  twentv-one  divines,  or  presbyters, 
thirtf  lav  assessors,  and  five  commissioners  from 
Scotland.    It  sat  more  than/««  years  and  a  half. 

Oar  Puritan  Fathers  brought  the  Shorter  Cat^ 
chism  with  them  across  the  ocean,  and  laid  it  on 
the  same  shelf  with  the  family  Bible.  They  taaght 
it  diligently  to  their  children,  every  Sabbath.  And 
while  a  few  of  their  descendants,  now  in  the  eveti^ 
ing  of  life,  remember  every  question  and  answer ; 
many,  not  yet  advanced  to  life's  mertdian,  can 
never  forget  when  every  Saturday  forenoon,  they 
had  to  take  a  regular  catechising  in  the  common 
school,  commencing  with  the  a,  b,  c,  oaken-bench 
doss,  **  What  is  the  chief  end  of  man  V 

if  in  this  Catechism,  the  true  and  fundamental 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  expressed  in  fewer  and 
better  words  and  definitions  than  in  any  other  sum- 
mary, why  ought  we  not  now  to  train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  shmUd  ^o  ? — why  not  now  put  him  in 
possession  of  the  richest  treasure  that  ever  human 
wisdom  and  industry  accumulated,  to  draw  fromi 

HARTFORD,  Conn. 
PUBUBHED  AND  BOLD  BT  IRA  WEBOTER. 
Price  Pour  DoUarM  a  Hundred. 
Ae  eame  rate  of  price  for  any  larger  numbor* 

OOFTBieOT  tlCURBD. 

Iqr  R.  M.  Hoeaii 


0BRTIPICATB8. 

Oommeaieatad  by  Rev.  Thoaaae  WHiiaam  >- 

ens sditiaii  of  tbs  Ntw Bnctaad  PiiMr,  vhieh  fan l«n  poU. 
Mr.  In  WcbMtf,  of  HanCard,  te  the  jmr  184S,  ia  ihc  «aly  «hm 
esnsit  sditioB  of  ttet  vetakMs  sad  womleribl  book  ihM  hu  tasa 
ebUiiMd  for  mutj  ynn.    It  ia  probably  «an  tbaa  ifty  i 
haa  baao  prinittl  a  eoamWia  and  ean«ct  adiuon  aiT  ibe  rriaMr.  asn 
«aa  pnntad  b?  Mr.  WaMw.    Bm  adiUon  ia  ao  azact  c«py  or  iba 
that  waa  uaea  by  iamiliaa  aad  oehoala  ia  inj  yoatb,  aiity  yaaia  afa^ 
soppoM  it  had  bean  aaad  for  lilyor  abundiadjaarabeteetei 
gsnuioa  copy  of  tha  Primar,  an  aeeoom  of  ita  antinaity,  and 
■MriilDaaa  la  fbrnv  y«sn»  haa  naw  baooma  an  obtoct  ef  aw 
bessfleial  eorioaity.  TBOlf  AS  WILLI 

H^mtutk,  MmMaekmuUB,  /«M  tt,  .M.D.  1M4. 
Ws^Chs 


•  tfta 

jiov 
asdl 
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THOMAS  BOBBIML 
JOEL  HAWIEB, 
T.  H.  GALLAUDBT, 
ENOCH  POND, 
HEMAN  BUMPftEBT. 


**  Mr.  IiB  Wabaur  haa  pobUihad  a  eonset  laprini  of  tha 
(hs  Ntm  Mnfiand  Primtr,  of  wliieb  «a  bava  any 
thank  Mr.  Wabaur  te  tUa  repriac  and  fae-aumla  of  thai  ranarbal 
and  ooamand  it  taoat  bsartily  te  oar  rsadcri  aad  frian<li.**— /Tav 
~     '       '      ,y«i».18fa 


«ThaNa«Bagtaad  PiinMr:  laa 
saaet  raprim  from  ona  ot  tha  aarf int  eopiaa  of  thii  friethm 
dioiBf  Which,  Ihr  thna  quartsra  of  a  canrary,  '      ' 
bam  m  New  Eng'land  taa/raf  hook  in  ralii  ' 


litarataia.    Wa  af« 
taoU  Iba  old  Ihea.**— IVbv  Far*  Ji 


«l 


From  Rev.  Dr.  Pood,  Baafor,  Me.  >-> 
aat  any  that  t  adorira  tha  AmtmttK**  CacaeAtaa. 


"I  naaa  aataay 
whan  a  ahild,  and  eaa  lapaat  it,  varbatia,  i«  dria  day.    I  ban 


i'( 


BSy/aias^  avarr  Sabbath,  avar  ainea  I  hadafeaaliy. 

■Wttpirad  wan,  unlaaa  it  ba  Watta*  PwlnM  aadHyona,  ia  tha 


tai^ata 
•»aa«fev 


.»»..,.» M  w...  unlaaa  it  ba  Wattt* 

nainf  tha  Bqriiah  laafrnga.  oa  anieh  jadabtad,  aa  to'iba  AnasMwS  Ow 

•shian.  ■—•—•-»  BNOCaPOlCa- 

Tlie  pabllaher  ef  this  editfoe,  ftom  ooe  ef  1777,  (wishiaf  li 
ebtafa  infonnatioD  of  stiU  older  eopies.)  wooM  aat  that  hs  hei 
In  his  pcssessioD  thrae  Primers ;  two  printed  io  ftoaUn,  171% 
1777.  aa^  due  ia  Pwvttaae^  1718^  dllteMaM,aft«tfce«l» 
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^FoT  the  mora  e&fy  ansining  the  trae^ 

leading  of  Englifh. 

TO    WHioa    la    ADDip 

^The  AfTembly  of  Divines,  amJ^ 

Mr.  Cotton's  CatecMfm. 


BOSTON: 

^PrMifadby  EbwakdDeap*r,« 
hia  Punting- Office,  in  Naahwy-^ 
Street,  and  Sold  byJoHuBoTLB"^ 
ia  MarlborougK-Stnet.         1777. 


.fX 


Bow /hall  a  CkiU  yref<m. 
Bu  drtadful  Majefiy ! 

Bob  great  his  Power  u  none  cm  taO, 
JVftr  ihini  Aoto  large  hit  Grace : 

Nor  men  beloie,  nor  Saintt  that  dattt 
On  high  bt/ora  hit  Fate. 

Hot  AtigOt  tkaljimd  round  tht  Lord, 
Can  fearei  hit  fecret  will : 

But  they  per/ann  Ait  heav'nly  Word, 
Andfing  hu  Praifetjim. 

TVb  Ut  me  join  thit  holy  TVoti, 
_^And  myfir/i  Of 'ringt bring ; 
The  eternal  GOD  utiil  not  dqdai* 
To  hear  an  Infant  fing. 

My  Heart  refolva,  my  Tongue  obtn, 

And  Angelt/haU  rejoice. 
To  hear  their  mighty  i/aier't  Praife, 


A  illhJIIiilliiiUliiltliiiili  iliii  HM  ^1  iiif  im  ^ 

Hie  yoiinfrlNrANT'aor  CarLD'a  inoni> 
ing  Prayer,     From  Dr.  W  4  t  t  a . 

/MLVIOJITY  God  the  Maier  0/ ererf 
"■*■  Thing  in  Heaven  and  Earth;  tht  Dark- 
ntft  got!  Of  ay,  and  the  Day  lifht  comet  at  thy 
Conunand.  Thou  ari  good  and  doejl  good  con- 
tinuaUy. 

I  thank  thtt  that  Ihou  hafl  taken  fuch  Care  ^ 
me  thit  Nifht,  and  that  I  am  alive  and  well  tiut 
Morning. 

Sat*  me,  O  God,  from  Betf,  tdl  thit  Day  long, 
and  let  me  love  and  ftroe  the*  forever,  for  U« 
SaJte  ofJefvt  CAn/i  thy  Son.    Amu. 

The   Infant'*  or    young    Child's 
Erening  Prayer,     From  Dr.  W  *  t  t  • . 

OLORD  Godwho  inoueflaU  Thmgt.lhon 
feel,  mt  by  Sight  at  teell  as  by  Day. 
I  pray  thee  for  Chrifl't  Sake,forgiet  me  ickat- 
Joever  I  have  done  armft  thit  jiay,  and  keep  m* 
ail  thtt  Night,  whilt  I  am  ajleep. 

I  defire  to  tie  down  under  thy  Care,  and 
to  abide  forever  under  thy  Slewing,  for  tho» 
art  a  God  of  all  Power  and  everU^ting  Mervm. 
Kutm, 
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Eafy  Syllables,  ^ 


bcdefghijklm 
nopqrfstuY 
w  X  y  z  &. 

Vowels. 

a  e  i  o  u  J. 

Confonantt. 

>bedfghjklmnpq  r  fstrw  x  z^ 

Double  LeUere. 

fffiflffifflfhfiffiflir 

Italiek  Letters. 

\Aa  Bh  Cc  Dd  EeFf  Gg  HIi 
lliJjKlcUMmNnOoPpQq] 
\RrSfsTtUuVvWfvXxYyZz\ 

Italiek  Double  Liters. 


ea 
fft 
fa* 


bi 
ei 
di 
fi 

i 
nee 


na 

ra 
ik 
ta 
▼a 
wa 


Age 
Babe 
Cat 
Deaf 


de 
fe 

he 


le 


bo 

00 

do 
fo 

go 
bo 

• 

JO 

ko 

lo 


no  m  no 

po  pi  po 

TO  ri  zo 

fo  fi  fo 

to  ti  to 

TO  Ti  vo 

wo  wi  wo 

ye  yi  yo 

zo  Zi  20 

Words  of  one  Syllable. 

all  apo 

beef  befl 

eake  ctowd 

dead  dry 


ba 
cu 
dn 
fn 

«» 

htt 

ka 
Itt 
inn 

DU 
fW 

rj 
fv 
to 
m 


zu 


are 
bold 
cup 
doU 


Great  Letters. 


ABCDEF6HIJKLMN0 
PQRSTUWXYZ. 


Words  of  one  SyliaUe 


Ab 

■o 
ad 
af 

H 

i 

■1 


•p 

■r 

M 
St 

vr 


•b 


•d 
•f 

el 
em 
on 
ep 


ib 
ie 
id 
if 

HI 

i 

il 

im 

in 

ip 
ir 

if 

it 

It 

ix 


ob 

nb 

00 

od 
of 

no 
nd 
uf 

og 

ok 
ol 

nl 

om 

UID 

on 

un 

op 
or 

up 
tir 

oe 

na 

ot 

ut 

OT 

ht 

ox 

ux 

E^ 


Bat 

Face 

Gate 

Hand 

Ice 

Kick 

Lamb 

Made 

Name 

Oak 

Pain 

Quart 

Rain 

Saint 

Take 

Vain 

Way 

Ab-fent 

Ba-bel 

Ca-pon 

Dai-ly 

Ea-gle 

Fa-ther 

Qe^4tm 


feet 
good 
hat 
ink 
kind 
lame 
mole 
night 
once 
pair 
queem 
raife 
fago 
talk 
vice 
wait 
Words  of 
ab-hor 
bo-came 
cel-lar 
de-pend 
ea-ger 
fa^moua 
gar«den 


•gg» 
filh 

gmb 

head 

ifle 

kneel 

land 


noife 
one 


iyea 

fool 

great 

heart 

jobb 

know 

long 

moudi 

noon 

ounce 

pound 

quilt 

run 

faid 

thioit 

Tiew 

woold 


penco 

quick 

rofe 

fait 

time 

▼ile 

wade 
two  Syllables. 
a-pron       au-thor 
be-guile     bold-ly 
con-ftant    cub-boaxd 
di-vera       du-ty 
on-close     e*v«ft 
fe-male      fu-tnre 
gia-vy       glo^     ' 


r 
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E^-per-ly 
Fa-cnl-ty 
Gar-de-ner 


A-bi-li-ty 

Be-ne-fi-ted 

Ca-la-ini-iy 

Do-li-cft-cjr 

E-dy-fy-ing 

Fo-hni-a-ry 


can-dle-Btick      con-roan-Jed 
dif  fi-cult  drow-ri'nefi 


Words  of  two  Sytlablea. 

Hei-noQB    hate-ful      fau-mane       fauti-band 
In-ftnt        in-deed      in-cence       i-flaiid 
Ji-cob        jeBl-ous      juf-lic«         ju-lep 
La-bout      la-dea         la-dy  la-zjr 

Ht-ny        iiM-ry        nii>-ti*«       rou-fick 

Words  of  three  i 
KAm-Ting        k-meud-iof 
Bai-ba^nras     he-ne-fit 
Cil-ea-Ule 
Dam-ni-fy 

em-ploy-ing        evi-dence 
&-mi-ly  fu>n«-ra] 

glo-ii-ous  gra-ti-tuda 

H^pi-n0»    hai-nio-ny  ho-li-nefa 

Words  of  four  Syllables. 

•c-coni-pa-ny  af-Pec-ti-on 

li-lude  be-ne-vo-leot 

i-ci-iy  ce-re-mo-ny 

di-li-gent-ly  du-ti-ful-ljr 

e-vet-lall-ing  fl-vi-dont-ly 

fi-de-li-ty  foi-mi-da-bly 

glo-ri-fy-ing  gia-ci-oua-lj 


In  A  Ban's  Fall 
We  finned  bIL 


Cbrift  cnciry'd 
For  finnen  dyM. 


E 1 1 J  A  a  bid 

By  Ravena  fed. 


The  jndgniaia  nuda 


Words  of 
A-bo-mi-Da-ble 
Be-oe-djc-ti-on 
Ce-ie-bra-ti-on 
D«<la-ra-u-on 
E^Q-ca-ti-oa 
For-ni-ca-ti-on 
Ge-nera-ti-on 

Words  of 
A-ba-mi-na-li-on 
fle-ne-fi-ci-al-ly 
CoD-ii-nu-a-ti-oa 
I)eHet-iai-na'U-on 
E-di'fi-ca-ti-on 
Fi-mi'U-a-ri-ty 


five  Syllables. 
ad-mi-ra-ii-on 
be-ne-fi-ci-al 
con-fo-k-ti-on 
de-^i-ca-ti-on 
ex-lioT-ta'ii-on 
fei-men-la-ti-on 
ge-ne*ro-fi-ty 

fix  Syllables. 
Gra-b-fi-ca-ti-on 
Hu-mi'li-a-ti-on 
I-ma-gi-na-ti-on 
Mor>ii-fi-ca-ti-on 
Pn-ri-fi-ca-ti-on 
Qua-li-fi-ca-ti-on 


A  Lnjfonfor  Children. 
Pray  to  God.  Call  no  ill  n 


Love  Uod. 
Fear  God. 
Serve  God. 
Take  ooi  God'a 
Nanit]  in  vain. 
Do  not  Swear. 
Do  not  Steal. 


Ure  no  ill  words. 
Toll  no  lies. 
HaU  Lies. 
Spoak  the  Truth. 
Spend  your  Time  w«0 
Love  your  SchooL 
Mmd  your  Book. 


Cheainot  in  your  play.  Strive  to  learn. 
Pta*  not  with  bad  boys.   Be  not  a  Duno» 


Hy  Book  and  Hent 
Must  novel  part 


Job  feeb  the  Sod^- 
Y«.  hleffea  GOD. 


Pnind  Korah'a  troop 
Waa  fwallowed  up 

IjOI  fled  to  Zoor, 
Saw  fiery  Showof 
On  Sodoatftm- 

Moais  waa  ho 
Who  IsrmFs  Hoft 
Ud  thra^iheSM. 
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N  e  A  n  did  vleir 
Th»  <AA  world  &  tam 

YottngOBAOiAa, 
David,  JoniAi 

All  w«re  pioin. 

P  B  T  K  K  den^'d 
Hit  Lotd  aud  ciy'd. 


Tonng  piona  R  o  t  Si 
L«ft  all  iur  Truth. 


Tomif  8  A  u  *  L  ditu 
Ttw  Lord  did  feu. 


Vonng  T I  ■  o  T  n  T 
L«uat  fin  to  fly. 


Vabthi  for  Pride, 
Wu  r«  tfids. 


Whileg  in  tba  Boa, 
GOD'm  Voica  obey. 


X I E  X 1 0  did  die, 
Audio  muftL 


Whilo  youth  do  cheat 
Death  may  be  near. 

ZAooSBoaha 
Did  olimb  the  Tree 
Ou  Lord  10  £m. 


WHO  waa  the  firft  man  '  Aiam. 
Who  was  the  £rli  woman  ?         Em. 

Who  waa  the  firfl  Murderer !  Cant. 

Who  waa  the  firll  Martyr  ?  AM. 

Who  was  the  firn  TraDllUed  T  Eitoek 

Who  was  the  oldeft  Man  1  Methu/ehL 

Who  built  the  Ark  <  Xoak 

Who  was  the  Patientert  Mani  Jai. 

Who  was  the  Meekea  Man  !  Mafei. 

Who  led  I/rael  into  Canaan  ?  Jojiow. 

Who  was  the  Wrongest  Man!  Samp/en. 

\\  i.o  killed  Guliah  r  David. 

Who  waa  tlie  wifeil  Man  *  Solom 


Whp  V 


n  the  Whale'a  Belly? 


Who  raves  loll  MenT  Je/ur  Ckriji. 

V\'ho  is  Jefus  Chrift  ?  The  Son  of  God. 

Who  waa  the  Mother  of  Chfijif  Mary. 
Who  betrayed  hia  Mafter*  Judai. 

W  ho  denied  his  Mailer  !  Peter. 

Who  was  the  firlt  Chriilian  MartyT?S(<p,Un. 
Who  was  chief  Apollle  of  the  Gca.'tZw'i'diti. 
*Tlit  Infant' M  Grace  before  and  t^ler  Meat. 
T>  L  b:  S  S  me,  0  Lord,  and  let  my  food 
-'''  Arengther  me  to  ferve  thee,  for  Jeau 
Cliriit'a  r:ike.        A  k  b  n  . 

IDefire  to  thank  God  who  gives  me  food 
to  aat  every  day  of  my  life.    A  ii  a  x . 

,'1']|/"HAT'b  right  and  good  now  fhew  me 
'  ^  I.nrd,  a.id  lead  me  by  thy  grace  aad 
word.  Tbua  fluU  1  be  a  chUd  of  God,  aad 
love  and  fear  thy  hand  and  rod. 

An  AJphahttofLeJonafoT  Youth. 
A  Wife  fon  maketh  a  glad  father,  but  a 
-^>-  footif  hlon  is  the  heavinefa  of  his  mother. 
O  Etter  is  a  little  with  the  foar  of  the  Lord, 
-^  thad  great  treasure  St  bxiuble  therewith. 
^  Ome  uiito  Chrift  ail  y  J  that  labor  and  are 
^~^  heavy  ladea  and  he  will  give  you  re(L 

DOnot  the  abominable  thing  wiiichlhatfl 
faith  the  Lord. 
T^Xcept  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cuuMt 
-'-^  fee  the  kingdom  of  God. 
T^Oolifhnefa  is  bound  up  in  the  heart  of  a 
''-  child,  but  the  rod  <tf  correction  fhall 
drive  it  far  from  him. 

GODLINESS  is  profitableunto all  thinga, 
having  the  proraife  of  the  life  that  now 
is,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
XjrOLlNESS  becomes  Q  O  D  '  a  ho«Je 
■^'*-  for  ever. 

11'  is  good  for  me  (0  dnw  aeai-  nta 
GOD. 


i 
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XT  EEP  thy  heart  witii  all  diligence,  for 
•*^  out  of  it  are  the  ifTues  of  life. 
T  lARS  (hall  have  their  part  iu  the  lake 
-■-^  which  bums  witli  fire  and  brimflone. 
TETANY  are  the  aillictione  of  the  right- 
-*•"•■•  oa»,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them 
out  of  them  alL 

'M'OW  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the 
J-^  day  of  falvation. 

OUT  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  fpcaketh. 
1>RAY  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  fecret ; 
-^    and  thy  Father  which  fees  in  fecret 
fltall  reward  thee  openly. 

aUIT  you  like  men,  be  (irong,  iland  fail 
in  the  faith. 

REMEMBER  thy  Creator  in  the  days 
of  thy  youth. 
CEoflthou  a  man  wife  in  his  own  conceit, 
^  there  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him. 
'THRUST  in  God  at  all  times,  ye  people, 
-■-  pour  out  your  hearts  before  him. 
TJPON  the  wicked,  God  (hall  rain  an 
/■^  horrible  temped. 

T^O  to  the  wicked,  it  (}iall  be  ill  with 
^"    him,  for  the  reward  of  his  hands 
fliall  be  given  him. 

B  V  HORT  one  another  daily  while  it  is 
-^^  called  to  day,  left  any  of  }ou  be 

hardened  thro'  the  deceitfulnefs  of  fm. 

"Y^OUNG  men  ye  havo  overcome  the 
■*•  wicked  one. 

^  Eai  hath  confumed  me,  becaufe  thy  ene- 

^^  mies  have  forgotten  the  word  of  God. 

The  LORiys  Prayer. 
C\  UR  Father  which  art  in  heaven,  hallow- 
^-^  ed  be  thy  name.  Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  on  earthasitisinheaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  And  for- 
give us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  ns  not  into  temptation.  Bill  deli- 
Tcr  ns  from  evil.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom, 
the  power  and  the  glory,  forever.     A  h  x  n. 

Tlu  CREED. 
J  BELIEVE  in  God  the  Father  Almighty 
^  M^Jlot  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  Jefus 
Cbrifl  his  only  Son  our  Lord,  which  was  con- 
ceived by  the'Holy  Ghoft,  bom  of  the  Virgin 
lfaiy,fufrered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  cru- 
«ified«  dead  and  buried.  He  defcended  into 
ielL  The  third  day  he  arofe  again  from 
fte  dead,  and  ^fcendedinto  heaven,  and  iit- 
^  *  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  the  Father, 


Almighty.  From  thence  he  fliall  come  to 
judge  both  the  quick  and  tho  dead.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Holy  Ghofl,  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church,  the  communion  of  Saints,  tho  for- 
givenefs  of  (ins,  the  refurrection  of  the  body, 
and  the  life  et^erlafting.     Amen. 


Dr.  W  ATTs's  Cradle  Hymn, 
XT  U  S  H  my  dear,  lie  ftill  and  flumber, 
■■"■■     holy  angels  guard  thy  bed, 
Heavenly  bleflings  without  number, 

gently  falling  on  thy  head. 
Sleep  my  babe,  thy  food  and  raiment 

houfe  and  home  thy  friends  provide. 
All  without  thy  care  or  paymen^ 

all  thy  wants  are  well  fupplyd. 
How  much  better  thou*rt  attended, 

than  the  Son  of  God  could  be. 
When  from  heaven  he  defcended, 

and  became  a  child  like  thee. 
Soil  and  eafy  if  thy  cradle, 

coarfe  and  hard  thy  Saviour  lay. 
When  his  birth-place  was  a  ftablo, 

and  his  foftcft  bed  was  hay. 
Blefled  Babe  !  w>it.t  glorious  features, 

fpotlefs  fair,  divinely  bright ! ! 
Muft  he  dwell  with  brutal  creatiurea, 

how  could  angels  bear  the  fight  I 
Was  there  nothing  but  a  manger, 

curfed  fmners  could  afford. 
To  receive  the  heavenly  Itranger ; 

did  ihey  thus  affront  their  Lord. 
Soft  my  child  I  did  not  chide  thee, 

tho'  my  fong  may  found  too  hard  i 
Tis  thy  mother  fits  befide  thee, 

and  ner  arms  (hall  be  thy  guard. 
Yet  to  read  fhe  ftiameful  flory, 

how  the  Jews  abus'd  their  King, 
How  they  ferv'd  tho  Lord  of  gloiy, 

makes  me  angry  while  I  fing. 
See  the  kinder  fhepherds  round  him, 

telling  wonders  from  the  fky ; 
There  they  fought  him,there  they  found  him, 

with  his  Virgin  Mother  by. 
See  the  lovely  Babe  a  drefiing ; 

lovely  Infant  how  he  smil'd ! 
When  he  wept,  the  Mother's  blefling 

sooth'd  and  hufli'd  the  holy  child. 
Lo  \  he  flumbers  in  his  manger, 

where  the  homed  oxen  fed  ; 
Peace  my  darling  here's  no  danger, 

here's  no  Ox  a  near  thy  bed. 
Twas  to  fave  thee,  child  from  dym^ 

fave  my  dear  from  burning  flame. 
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Bitter  groans  and  endlefs  crying, 

that  ihy  bled  Redeemer  came. 
May'ft  thou  live  to  know  and  fear  hin^ 

trufl  and  love  him  all  thy  days  ! 
Then  go  dwell  for  ever  near  him, 

fee  his  face  and  (ing  his  praife. 
I  could  give  thee  thoufand  kiffes, 

hoping  what  I  mod  defire  : 
Not  a  mother's  fondefl  wifhes, 

can  to  greater  joys  afpire. 

Verses  for  Children, 

THOUGH  I  am  young  a  little  one, 
If  I  can  fpeak  and  go  alone, 
Then  I  mud  loam  to  know  the  f.ord. 
And  learn  to  read  his  holy  word. 
*Tis  time  to  feek  to  God  and  pray 
For  what  I  want  for  every  day : 
I  have  a  precious  foul  to  fave, 
And  I  a  mortal  body  have, 
Tho'  I  am  young  yet  I  may  die. 
And  haften  to  eternity  : 
There  is  a  dreadful  fiery  hell. 
Where  wicked  ones  must  always  dwell : 
There  is  a  heaven  full  of  joy. 
Where  godly  ones  must  always  day : 
To  one  of  thefe  my  foul  must  dy, 
As  in  a  moment  when  I  die : 


I  mud  obey  them  in  the  Lord. 
Nor  deal,  nor  lie,  nor  fpend  my  dmjrit 
In  idle  tales  and  foolifh  plays, 
I  mud  obey  my  Lord's  commands. 
Do  fomething  with  my  little  hands : 
Remember  my  creator  now. 
In  youth  while  time  will  it  allow. 
Young  Samuel  chat  little  child, 
He  fen'd  the  Lord,  liv'd  undefil'd; 
Him  in  his  fervice  God  employ'd. 
While  Eli's  wicked  children  dy'd : 
When  wicked  children  mocking  faid. 
To  a  good  man.  Go  up  bald  head, 
God  was  difpleas'd  with  them  and  fent 
Two  bears  which  them  in  pieces  rem, 
I  mud  not  like  thefe  children  vile, 
Difpleafe  my  God,  myfelf  defile. 
Like  young  A  b  x  j  a  h  ,  I  mud  fee. 
That  good  things  may  be  found  in  me, 
Young  King  J  o  s  i  a  h  ,  that  blefled  youth. 
He  fought  the  Lord  and  lov'd  the  truth ; 
He  like  a  King  did  act  his  part. 
And  follow'd  God  with  all  his  heart 
The  little  children  they  did  fing, 
Hofannahs  to  their  heavenly  King. 
That  bleifed  child  young  T  i  h  o  t  b  T . 
Did  learn  God's  word  mod  heedfuUy. 


Wlien  God  that  made  me,  calls  me  home, 

I  mud  not  stay  I  mud  be  gone. 

He  gave  me  life,  and  gives  me  breath. 

And  he  can  fave  ray  foul  from  death, 

ByJBSUsCHRisTmy  only  Lord, 

According  to  his  holy  word. 

He  clothes  my  back  and  makes  me  warm : 

He  faves  my  flefh  and  bones  from  harm. 

He  gives  me  bread  and  milk  and  meat 

And  all  I  have  that's  good  to  eat. 

When  I  am  fick,  he  if  he  pleafe. 

Can  make  me  well  and  give  me  eafe : 

He  gives  me  deep  and  quiet  red, 

Whereby  my  body  is  refrefh'd 

The  Lord  is  good  and  kind  to  me. 

And  very  thankful  I  mud  be : 

I  mud  oboy  and  love  and  fear  him. 

By  faith  in  Child  I  mud  draw  near  him. 

I  mnd  not  fin  as  others  do, 

Led  I  lie  down  in  forrow  too : 

For  Grod  is  angry  every  day, 

With  wicked  ones  who  go  aitray. 

All  finful  words  I  must  redrain : 

I  mud  not  take  God's  name  in  vain. 

I  mud  not  work,  I  mud  not  play, 

Upon  Grod's  holy  fabbath  day. 

And  if  my  parents  fpeak  the  word, 


It  feem'd  to  be  his  recreation. 
Which  made  him  wife  unto  falvation : 
By  faith  in  Chrid  which  he  had  gaio'd 
With  prayers  and  tears  that  faith  unfeignU 
Thefe  good  examples  were  for  me ; 
Like  thefe  good  children  I  must  be. 
Give  me  true  faith  in  Chrid  my  Lord, 
Obedience  to  his  holy  word. 
No  word  is  in  the  world  like  thine, 
There's  none  fo  pure,  fweet  and  divine. 
From  thence  let  me  thy  will  behold. 
And  love  thy  word  above  fine  gold. 
Make  my  heart  in  thy  datutes  found. 
And  make  my  faith  and  love  abound. 
Jjord  circumcife  my  heart  to  love  thee: 
And  nothing  in  this  world  above  thee: 
Let  me  behold  thy  pleafed  face. 
And  make  my  foul  to  grow  in  grace, 
And  in  the  knowledge  of  my  Lord 
And  Saviour  Chrid,  and  of  his  word. 

Another. 

AWAKE,  arife,  behold  then  had, 
Thy  life  a  leaf,  thy  breath  a  blad. 
At  night  lay  down  prepar'd  to  have 
Thy  fleep,  thy  death,  thy  bed,  thy  grave. 
T    0  R  D  if  thou  lengdien  out  my  dayi, 
-'-^  Then  let  my  heart  fo  fixed  be. 
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Thtt  I  may  lengthen  out  thy  praise. 
And  never  mm  afide  from  thee. 

So  in  my  end  I  (hall  rejoice, 
In  thy  falvation  joyful  be ; 
My  fool  fhall  say  with  loud  glad  7oioe^ 
JEHOVAH  who  is  hko  to  thee  > 

Who  takeftthe  lambs  into  thy  armfl. 
And  gently  leaded  thofe  with  young. 
Who  faveh  children  from  all  harms. 
Lord,  I  will  praife  ihee  with  my  fong. 

And  when  my  days  on  earth  Ihall  end, 
And  I  go  hence  and  be  here  no  more. 
Give  me  eternity  to  fpend, 
My  G  O  D  to  praife  forever  more. 

Attother, 
Good  children  mufl, 
Pear  God  all  day,      Iy3\e  Chrift  alway, 
Parents  obey.  In  fecret  pray, 

No  falfe  thing  fay,      Mind  little  play. 
By  no  fin  firay.  Make  no  delay, 

In  doing  good. 
Another. 
T  In  the  burying  place  may  fee 
-*-  Graves  (horter  there  than  L 
From  death's  arreft  no  age  is  free 

Young  children  too  mufi  die. 
My  God  may  fuch  an  awful  fight, 


Ike  iium  of  the  ten  Commandments, 

WITH  all  thy  foul  love  God  above, 
And  as  thyfelf  thy  neighbour  love. 
Advice  to  Youth.     Eccle.  xii. 

NOW  in  the  heat  of  youthM  blood. 
Remember  your  Creator  God ; 
Behold  the  montlis  come  haft'ning  on. 
When  you  (hall  fay,  My  joys  are  gone> 

Behold  the  aged  (inner  goes 
Laden    with  guilt  and  heavy  woes, 
Down  to  the  regions  of  the  dead, 
With  endlefs  curfes  on  his  head. 

The  dull  returns  to  du(l  again. 
The  foul  in  agonies  of  pain, 
Afcends  to  God  not  there  to  dwell, 
But  hears  her  doom  and  finks  to  hell. 
Eternal  King  I  fear  thy  name. 
Teach  me  to  know  how  frail  I  am. 
And  when  my  foul  muft  hence  remove. 
Give  me  a  manfion  in  thy  love. 
Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth, 

C^  HILDREN  your  great  Creator  fear, 
^  To  him  your  homage  pay, 
While  vain  employments  (ure  your  blood. 

And  lead  your  thoughts  aAray. 
The  due  remembrance  of  his  name 
Your  first  regard  requires : 


Awakening  be  to  me ! 
Oh  <  that  by  early  grace  I  might 
For  death  prepared  be. 

Another. 
fffOW  I  lay  me  doom  to  take  myfieep^ 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  foul  to  keep^ 
IflfhoM  die  before  I  wake^ 
J  pray  lis  Lord  my  foul  to  take. 

Another. 

_  • 

Wlrfi  M  ^  morning  when  thou  doft  awake^ 
To  God  for  his  grace  thy  petition  make^ 
Som€  heaveniy  petition  ufe  daHy  to  fay  ^ 
That  the  God  of  heaven  may  hlefs  thee  alway. 
Duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour, 

LOVE  God  with  all  your  foul  dt  (Irength, 
With  all  your  heart  and  mind ; 
And  love  your  neighbour  as  yourfelf. 

Be  faithful,  ju(i  and  kind. 
Deal  with  another  as  you'd  have 

Another  deal  with  you : 
What  you're  unwilling  to  receive. 
Be  fore  you  never  do. 

Our  Saoiouf's  Golden  Rula, 

BE  you  to  others  kind  and  true. 
As  you'd  have  others  be  to  yon  t 
And  neither  do  nor  fay  to  men, 
Whate'er  you  would  not  take  again. 


Till  your  breaft  glows  with  facred  loTe, 

indulge  no  meaner  fires. 
Secure  his  favour,  and  be  wife, 

Before  thefe  cheeiflefs  days. 
When  age  comes  on,  when  mirth^s  no  more 

And  health  and  (Vrength  decays. 


Some  proper  Names  of 

to  teach  Children 

Men's  Names. 

A  Dam,  Abel, 
Abraham, 
Amos,  Aaron, 
Abijah,  Andrew, 
Alexander,  Anthony, 
Bartholomew, 
Benjamin,  Barnabas, 
Benoni,  Barzillai, 
Caleb,  Csfar, 
Charles,Christopher, 
Clement,  Cornelius, 
David,  Daniel, 
Ephraim,  Edward, 
Edmund,  Ebenezer, 
Elijah,  Eliphalet, 
Elifha,  Eleazer, 
Elihu,  Ezekiel, 


M  K  N  and  W  o  m  s  M , 
tofpeU  their  own. 
Elias,  Elizur, 
Frederick,  Francis, 
Gilbert,  Giles, 
George,  GamaUal, 
Gideon,  Ger(hom, 
Heman,  Henry, 
Hezekiah,  Hugh, 
John,  Jonas,  Ifaac, 
Jacob,  Jared,  Job,- 
James,  Jonathan, 
Ifrael,  Jofeph, 
Jeremiah,  Jofhua, 
Jofiah,  Jedediah. 
Jabez,  Joel,  Judah, 
Lazarus,  Luke, 
Mathew,  Michael, 
Mofes,  Malachi, 
Nathaniel,  Nathan, 
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Nicholas,  Noadi&h, 
Neh«miab.No&h, 
Obadiah,  Oziu, 
Paul,  Peter,  Philip, 
Phincu,  Peletiah, 
Ralph,  Richard, 
Sunuel,  SuDpfon, 
Stephen,  Solomon, 
Seih,  Sitneoa,  S&ul, 


Shem,  S  bubal, 
Timolhy,  Tiioniu, 
Tiius,  Theophiliu, 
Uriah,  Uzzah, 
Waller,  William, 
Xerzee,  Xenophon, 
Zachariah,  Zebdiel. 
Zodekiab,  Zadock, 
Zebulon,  Zebediiih, 


Womtn'a  Natnet. 


ABigail)  Anne, 
Alice,  Anna, 
Bethiah,  Bridget, 
Cloe,  Chanty, 
Deborah,  Dorothy, 
Dorcas,  Dinah, 
Damaris, 
Elizabeth,  EAher. 
Eunice,  Eleanor, 
France),  Flora, 
Grace,  Gillet, 
Hannah,  Huldnh, 
Hepzibah, 
Henrietta,  Ilagu. 
Joanna,  Jane, 
Jamijna,  Ifobel, 


Judith,  Jennet, 
Katharine,  Katura, 
Kezia,  Lydia, 
Lucre  u  a,  Lucy, 
Loui«,  LettJce, 
Mary,  Margaret, 
Martha,  Mehi  table, 
Marcy,  Me  rial. 
Patience.  Phvlis, 
Phebe,  Prifcilla, 
Rachel,  Rebecca, 
Ruth,  Rhode,  Rofo. 
Sarah,  Sufanna, 
Tabitha,  Tamefin, 
Urfula, 
Zipponh,  Zibiah. 


Home  few  days  bafora  kia  death,  he  aroie  lh$ 
foUovimg  Advice  to  hia  Children. 

GIVE  ear  my  children  to  my  worda 
Whom  God  hath  dearly  bought, 
Lay  up  his  laws  within  your  heart, 

and  print  them  in  your  thoughts. 
I  leave  yon  here  a  little  book 

for  you  to  look  upon. 
That  you  may  fee  your  father**  face 

when  he  ia  dead  and  gone  ; 
Who  for  the  hope  of  heavenly  things 

While  he  did  here  remain, 
Gave  over  all  hii  golden  years 

to  prifon  and  to  pain. 
Where  I,  among  my  iron  bands, 

inclofed  in  the  dark. 
Not  many  days  before  my  death, 

1  did  compofe  this  work  : 
And  for  example  to  your  youth, 

to  whom  I  with  all  good, 
I  fend  you  here  God's  perfect  truth, 

and  ieal  it  with  my  blood. 
To  you  ray  heirs  of  earthly  things : 

which  I  do  leave  behind. 
That  you  may  read  and  onderRand 

and  keep  it  in  your  mind. 
That  as  Tou  have  been  heirs  of  ihal 


J.U.  gofpel  in  London,  waa  the  firtt  mar- 
tyr in  Queen  M  *  a  y  '  s  reign,  and  vaa 
tnmttat  SmithJieU,  February  14, 1554. — Hia 
wife  with  nine  small  children,  and  one  at 
ber  breast  following  him  to  the  flake  ;  with 
which  foiTowful  fight  he  was  not  in  the 
Inft  daunted,  but  with  wonderful  paiienc« 
died  coungetnifly  fw  th* gofpel  vH%»v% 
O'heibt. 


that  once  (hall  wear  away, 
Youalfo  may  poflefs  that  part, 

which  never  fhall  decay. 
Ke«ip  always  God  before  your  oyea, 

with  all  your  whole  intent. 
Commit  no  fm  in  any  wife, 

keep  his  commandment. 
Abhor  that  arrant  whore  of  R  o  n  X  ^ 

and  all  her  blafphemies. 
And  drink  ni>t  of  her  curfed  cap, 

obey  not  her  decrees. 
Give  honor  to  ]-our  mother  deari 

remember  well  her  pain. 
And  recompence  her  in  her  age, 

with  the  like  love  again. 
Be  always  ready  for  her  help, 

and  lot  her  not  decay. 
Remember  well  your  father  all, 

who  would  hnvo  been  your  ftay 
Give  of  your  portion  to  the  poor, 

as  riches  do  arife, 
And  from  the  nuedy  naked  fotd, 

tiim  not  away  your  eyes : 
For  he  that  doth  not  hear  the  cry 

of  thofn  that  ftand  in  need, 
Shall  cry  himfelf  and  not  be  heard, 

when  be  does  hope  to  fpeed. 
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If  GOD  hath  given  you  increafei 

and  blefl'ed  weii  your  Itore. 
Remember  you  are  put  in  truit, 

and  fhould  relieve  the  poor. 
Beware  of  foul  and  filthy  luil, 

let  fuch  things  have  no  place, 
Keep  clean  your  veflels  in  the  LORD, 

that  he  may  you  embrace. 
Te  are  the  temples  of  the  LORD, 

for  you  are  dearly  bought, 
And  they  that  do  defile  the  famo, 

(hall  furely  come  to  nought. 
Be  never  proud  by  any  means, 

build  not  your  houfe  too  hic^h, 
But  always  have  before  your  eyes, 

that  you  are  born  to  die. 
Defraud  not  him  that  hired  is* 

your  labour  to  fufiain, 
But  pay  him  dill  without  delay, 

his  wages  for  his  pain. 
And  as  you  would  that  other  men 

againU  you  (hould  proceed. 
Do  you  the  fame  to  them  again, 

when  they  do  (land  in  need. 
Impart  your  pouion  to  the  p'K>r, 

in  money  and  m  meat 


Bi^d  you  enjoy  the  land, 
.  I  do  befeech  the  living  LORD, 
(     to  hold  you  in  his  hand. 
Though  here  my  body  be  adjudg'd 

in  flaming  fire  to  fry, 
My  foul  I  trud,  will  (traight  afceud 

to  live  with  GOD  on  high. 
What  though  this  carcafe  fmsrt  awhilo 

what  though  this  life  decay, 
My  foul  1  hope  will  be  with  GOD, 

and  live  with  him  for  aye. 
I  know  I  am  a  (Inner  bom, 

from  the  original. 
And  that  I  do  deferve  to  die 

by  my  fore-father's  fall : 
But  by  our  Saviour's  precious  blood, 

which  on  the  crofs  was  ipiit, 
"Who  freely  offer 'd  up  his  life, 

to  fave  our  fouls  from  guilt ; 
I  hope  redemption  I  (hall  have, 

and  all  who  in  him  tniH, 
When  I  fhall  fee  him  face  to  face, 

and  live  among  the  juil. 
Why  then  fhould  I  fear  death's  grim  look 

fmce  CHRIST  for  mo  did  die^, 
For  King  and  Cd^/br,  rich  and  poor, 

the  force  of  death  mult  try 


And  fend  the  feeble  fainting  foul, 

ot  that  which  you  do  eat. 
Afk  counfel  always  of  the  wife, 

give  ear  unto  the  end. 
And  ne'er  refufe  the  fweet  rebuke 

of  him  that  is  thy  friend. 
Be  always  thankful  to  the  LORD, 

with  prayer  and  with  praife, 
Begging  of  him  to  blefs  your  work, 

and  to  direct  your  ways. 
Seek  fira,  I  fay,  the  living  GOD, 

and  always  him  adore, 
And  then  be  fure  that  he  will  blefs, 

your  bafket  and  your  ftore. 
And  I  befeech  Almighty  GOD, 

replenifh  you  with  grace. 
That  I  nuy  meet  you  in  the  heavons. 

and  fee  you  face  to  face. 
And  though  the  fire  my  body  burns, 

contrary  to  my  kind. 
That  I  cannot  enjoy  your  love 

according  to  my  mind  : 
Yet  I  do  hope  that  when  the  heavens 

(hall  vaniih  like  a  fcroll, 
I  (hall  fee  you  in  perfect  (hape, 

in  body  and  in  foul. 
And  tkst  1  nay  enjoy  your  lor9» 


When  I  am  chained  to  the  (hike, 

and  fagots  girt  me  round, 
Then  pray  tlie  LORD  my  foul  in  heaven 

may  be  with  glory  crown'd. 
Come  welcome  death  the  end  of  fears, 

I  am  prepared  to  die  : 
Thofe  earthly  flames  will  fend  ray  foul 

up  to  the  Lord  on  high. 
Farewell  my  children  to  the  world, 

where  you  mult  yet  remain  ; 
The  LORD  of  holla  bo  your  defence, 

'till  we  do  meet  again. 
Farewell  my  true  and  loving  wife, 

my  children  and  my  friends, 
I  hope  in  heaven  to  fee  you  all, 

when  all  things  have  their  end. 
If  you  go  on  to  ferve  the  LORD, 

as  you  have  now  begun. 
You  (hall  walk  fafcly  all  your  days, 

until  your  life  be  done. 
GOD  grant  you  fo  to  end  your  days, 

as  he  fhall  think  it  bed. 
That  I  may  meet  you  in  the  heavens, 

where  I  do  hope  to  red. 

OUR  days  begin  with  trouble  here, 
our  life  is  but  a  fpan, 
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And  cruel  death  is  always  near, 

fo  frail  a  thing  is  man. 
Then  fow  the  feeds  of  graee  whilft  young, 

that  when  thou  com'd  to  die, 
Thou  may'd  (ing  forth  that  triumph  fong, 

Death  where's  thy  victory. 

Choice  Sentences. 
I.PratIno  will  make  us  leare  (inning, 
or  finning  will  make  us  leave  pra3ring. 

2.  O  u  R  weaknefs  and  inahilities  break 
not  the  bond  of  our  duties.- 

3.  W  H  A  T  we  are  afraid  to  fpeak  before 
men,  we  fbould  be  afraid  to  think  before 
OOP.     

Learn  thefefcur  lines  by  heart. 

HAVE  communion  with  few. 
Be  intimate  with  ONE, 
Deal  juflly  with  all, 
Speak  evil  of  none. 

A  G  U  R's  Prayer. 

REMOVE  far  from  me  vanities  and 
lies  ;  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for 
me :  led  I  be  full  and  deny  thee,  and  fay, 
Who  is  the  I^rd  ?  Or  left  I  be  poor  and 
ileal  and  take  the  name  of  my  GOD  in  vain. 


A.  There  is  but  ONE  only,  the  living  and 
true  GOD. 

Q.  6.  How  many  persons  are  there  in  the 
God'head  ? 

A,  There  are  three  perfons  in  the  God- 
head, the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Gho(l,  and  thefe  three  are  one  GOD,  the 
f«me  in  fubflance,  equal  in  power  and  glory. 

Q.  7.   What  are  the  decrees  of  God  ? 

A.  The  decrees  of  God  are  his  eternal 
purpofe,  according  to  the  counfel  ol  his  own 
will,  whereby  for  his  own  glory  he  hath 
fore-ordained  whatfoever  comes  to  pafs. 

Q.  6.   How  doth  God  execute  his  decrees  f 

A.  (lod  executeth  his  decrees  in  the 
works  of  creation  and  providence. 

y.  9.   What  is  the  work  of  creation? 

A.  The  work  of  creation  is  God's  making 
all  things  of  nothing  by  the  word  of  his  pow- 
er, in  the  fpace  of  fix  days,and  all  ver}*  good 

Q.  10.  How  did  God  create  man  ? 

A .  God  created  man  male  &  female  after 
his  own  image,  in  knowledge,  hghteoufnefa 
and  holinefs,  with  dominion  over  the  creatures 

Q.  11.  WhatareGod^sworksof providence? 

A.  God's  works  of  providence  are  his  moft 
ac^y,wife  and  powerful,preferving  &govem- 


a^Wmi^uy^RRHiyjif 


The     Shorter 

CATECHISM, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  Reverend  AfiTombly  of 

Divines  at  Wejiminfler, 
Oueft    '^^^  AT  is  the  chief  end  of  man  ? 

Anf  Man*s  chief  end  is  to 
glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever. 

Q.  2,  What  rule  hath  God  given  to  dt- 
reet  us  how  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy  him  ? 

A,  The  word  of  God  which  is  contained 
in  the  fcriptures  of  the  old  and  new  tefta- 
ment  is  the  only  rule  to  direct  us  how  we 
may  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him. 
Q.3.  What  do  the  fcriptures  principally  teach? 

A,  The  fcriptures  principally  teach  what 
man  is  to  believe  concerning  God,  and  what 
duty  God  requireth  of  man. 

Q.  4.  What  is  God  ? 

A.  God  is  a  fpirit,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable,  in  his  being,  wifdom,  power, 
holinefs,  juRice,  goodnefs  and  truth 

Q.  5.  Are  there  more  Gods  than  one  f 


ing  all  his  creatures  and  all  their  actions. 

Q.  12.  What  fpecial  act  of  providence 
did  God  exercife  towards  man  in  the  eflate 
wherein  he  was  created  ? 

A,  When  God  had  created  man,  he  en- 
tered into  a  covenant  of  life  with  him  upon 
condition  of  perfect  obedience,  forbid(&iig 
him  to  oat  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  upon  pain  of  death. 

Q.  13.  D%d  our  firfl  parents  continue  m 
the  eflate  wherein  they  were  created  ? 

A.Omi  firft parents  being  left  to  the  freedom 
jf  their  own  will,  fell  from  the  eftate  wherein 
they  were  created,  by  finning  agaiuft  God. 

Q.  14.   What  is  fin? 

A,  Sin  is  any  wont  of  conformity  unto, 
or  tranfgrefiion  of  the  law  of  God. 

Q.  15.  What  was  the  fin  whereby  our  firft 
parents  feU  from  the  eflate  wherein  they  'were 
created  ? 

A.  The  fin  whereby  our  firft  parents  fell 
from  the  eftate  wherein  they  were  created, 
was  their  eating  the  forbidden  fruit. 

Q.  16,  Did  all  mankind  fall  in  Adam's 
firfl  transgreffion  ? 

A.  The  covenant  being  made  with  Adam^ 
not  only  for  himfelf,  but  for   his    pol'terity. 
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aD  mankind  defcendinf  from  him  by  ordini- 
ly  generation,  finned  in  him,  and  fell  wiJi 
mm  in  his  firfi  tranfgreffion. 

Q.  17.  Into  what  efiaU  did  the  faU  bring 
mankind  ? 

A.  The  fall  brought  mankind  into  an  es- 
tate of  fin  and  mifery. 

Q.  18.  Wherein  conjifis  the  finfidnefi  a^ 
that  ejlate  whereinto  manfeU  ? 

A.  The  iinfulnefs  of  tlua  eltate  whereinto 
mask  fell,  confiftls  in  the  guilt  of  Adam^s  firft 
fin,  the  wantof  original  righteoiisnefsydc  the 
corruption  of  his  whole  nature,which  is  com- 
monly called  original  fin,  together  with  all 
actufld  tranfgrefiions  which  proceed  from  it. 

Q.  19.  What  is  the  mifwy  of  that  efiaU 
whereinto  man  Jell  ? 

A.  All  mankind  by  the  fall  loft  commu- 
nion with  God,  are  under  his  wrath  Si  curfe, 
and  fo  made  liable  to  the  miferies  in  this  life, 
to  death  itfelf,  Si  to  the  pains  of  hell  forever. 

Q.  20.  Did  God  leave  all  mankind  to  per- 
\fh  m  theftaie  of  Jin  and  mifery  ? 

A.  God  havins;  out  of  his  mere  good 
pleafure  from  all  eternity  elected  fome  to 
cTerlafiing    life,   did    enter   into   a  cove- 

*it  cf  grace,  to  deliver  them  out  of  a  date 


A,  Chrift  executeth  the  office  of  a  prielt  in 
his  once  offering  up  himfelf  a  facrifice  to  fa- 
tipXy  divine  justice,  and  reconcile  us  to  God, 
and  in  making  continual  interceffion  for  us. 

Q.  26.  How  doth  Chrifl  execute  the  ojfice 
efakmg? 

A.  Chrift  executeth  the  office  of  a  king 
in  fubduing  ns  to  himfelf,  in  ruling  and  de- 
fending us,  and  in  reftraining  and  conquer- 
ing all  his  and  our  enemies. 
Q'Zl  Wherein  did  CkrifVskumiUationconfin? 

A.  Chrift's  humiliation  confifted  in  his 
being  bom  and  that  in  a  low  condition,  made 
under  the  law,  undergoing  the  miferies  of 
this  life,  the  wrath  of  God,  and  the  curfnd 
death  of  the  crofs,  in  being  buried  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  power  of  death  for  a  time. 

Q.  28.  Wherein  confifts  Chriffs  exaltation? 

A  Chrift's  exaltation  confifteth  in  his  ri- 
fSng  again  from  the  dead  on  the  third  day,. 
in  afcending  up  into  heaven,  and  fitting  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  and  in 
coming  to  judge  the  world  at  the  last  day. 

Q.  29.  How  are  we  made  partakers  of  the 
redemption  purchased  by  Chrijl  ? 

A,  We  are  made  partakers  of  the  redemp- 
tion purchai'ed  by  Chrift  by  the  etifectuai  ap- 


Of  fin  and  mifery,  and  to  bring  them  into  a  plication  of  it  to  us  by  his  holy  Spirit. 

ftate  of  falvation  by  a  Redeemer.  Q.  30.  How  doth  the  Spirit  apply  to  ue 

Q.  21 .  Who  is  the  Redeemer  of  God^s  elect?  the  redemption  purchafed  by  Chrifl  ? 

A.  The  only  Redeemer  of  God*s  elect,  is  A.  The  Spirit  appiieth  to  us  Uie  redemp- 

the  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  who  being  the  eternal  tion  purchafed  by  Chrift,  by  working  faith 

Son  of  God^  became  man,  and  fo  was,  and  in  us.  and  thereby  uniting  us  to  Chrift  in 

continues  to  be  God  and  man«  in  two  dif-  our  effectual  calling, 

tinct  natures,  and  one  perfon  forever.  Q.  31.  What  is  effectual  caUing  ? 

Q.  22.  How  did  Chrifl  being  the  Son  of  A.  Effectual  calling  is  the  work  of  God's 

God  become  man  ?  Spirit,  whereby  convincing  us  of  our  fin  and 

A.  Chrift  the  Son  of  God  became  man  by  mifery,  enlightening  our  minds  in  the  knew- 

taking  to  himfelf  a  true  body  and  a  refona-  ledge  of  Cl^ift,  and  renewing  our  wills,  he 

ble  foul,  being  conceived  by  the  power  of  doth  perfuade  and  enable  us  to  embrace  Je- 

the  Holy  GhoTt,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin  fus  Chrift,  freely  offered  to  us  in  the  gofpel. 

Mary,  and  bom  of  her,  and  yet  without  fin.  Q.  32.   What  benefits  do  they  that  are  ef 

Q.  23.   What  offices  doth   Chrifl  execute  feetuaUy  called  partake  of  in  this  life  ? 

as  our  Redeemer  ?  A.  They  that  are  effectually  called  do  in 

^.Chrift  as  our  Redeemer  executes  the  of-  this  life  partake  of  juftificltion,  adoption, 

ficeofaprophet,ofaprieft,  &ofaking,both  and  fanctification,  and  the  feveral  benefits 

in  his  eftate  of  humiliation  and  exaltation,  which  in  this  life  do  either  accompany  or 

Q.  24.  How  doth  Chrifl  execute  the  office  flow  from  them. 

of  a  prophet?  Q.  33.   What  is  jufHf  cation  ? 

A.  Chrift  executeth  the  office  of  a  pro-  A,  Juftification  is  an  act  of  God's  free 

phet  in  revealing  to  us  by  his  word  and  fpi-  grace,  wherein  he  pardoneth  all  our  fins, 

jit,  the  will  of  God  for  our  falvation.  and  accepteth  us  as  righteous  in  his  fight, 

Q.  25.  How  doth  Chrift  execute  the  office  only  for  the  righteoufnefs  of  Chrift  imputed 

if  a  priefl  ?  to  us,  and  received  by  faith  alone. 
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Q.  34.    What  is  adoption  .^ 

A.  Adoption  is  an  act  of  God's  free  grace, 
whereby  we  are  received  into  the  number, 
and  have  a  right  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
fons  of  God. 

Q.  35.   What  is  fancttfication  f 

A,  Sanctiiicatiou  is  the  work  of  God's 
free  grace,  whereby  we  are  renewed  in  the 
whole  man,  afler  the  image  of  God,  and  are 
enabled  more  and  more  to  die  unto  Hn,  and 
live  unto  righteoufnefs. 

Q.  36.  WheU  are  the  benefits  which  in  this 
life  do  accompany  or  flow  fiom  juftification, 
adoption  and  fanctification  ? 

A.  The  benefits  which  in  this  life  do  ac- 
company or  flow  from  juflification,  adoption 
and  fanctification,  are  aiTurance  of  God's 
love,  peace  of  confceince,  joy  in  the  holy 
Ghoft,  increase  of  grace,  and  perfeverance 
therein  to  the  end. 

Q.  37.  What  benefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Chrift  at  their  death  ? 

A.  The  fouls  of  believers  are  at  their 
death  made  perfect  in  holinefs,  and  do  im- 
mediately pafs  into  glory,  and  their  bodies 
being  (till  united  to  Chriil  do  reA  in  their 
graves  'till  the  refurreotion. 


eommandments  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  command- 
ments-is  in  thefe  words,  /  am  the  Le^tky 
God  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  out  of  the  houfe  of  bondage. 

Q.  44.  What  doth  the  preface  to  the  ten 
commandments  teach  us  ? 

A.  The  preface  to  the  ten  commandments 
toacheth  us,  that  becaufe  God  is  the  Lord,  and 
OUT  God  and  Redeemer,  therefore  we  are 
bound  to  keep  all  his  commandments. 

Q.  45.   Which  is  the  first  commandment  f 

A.  The  firA  commandment  is.  Thou  f hall 
hmve  no  other  Gods  before  me, 

Q.  46  What  ts  required  in  the  firft  eom^ 
mandment  T 

A,  The  firfl  commandment  requireth  us 
to  know  and  acknowledge  God,  to  be  the 
only  true  God,  and  our  God,  and  to  wor- 
ihip  and  glorify  him  accordingly. 

Q.  47.  Whatis  forbidden  in  the  first  com^ 
mandment  ? 

A.  The  firA  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  denying  or  not  worfhipping  and  glorify- 
ing the  true  God,  as  God,  and  our  God,  and 
the  giving  that  worfhip  and  glory  to  any 
otaer  which  is  due  to  him  alone. 


Q.  38.  What  betiefits  do  believers  receive 
from  Chrifl  at  the  resurrection  ? 

A.  At  the  refurrection  believers  being 
raifed  up  to  glory,  shall  be  openly  acknow- 
ledged and  acquitted  in  the  day  of  judg- 
ment, and  made  perfectly  blefied  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity. 

Q.  39.  What  is  the  duty  which  God  re- 
quires of  man  ? 

A,  The  duty  which  God  lequires  of  man, 
is  obedience  to  his  revealed  will. 

Q.  40.  What  did  God  at  firfl  reveal  A> 
man  for  the  rule  of  his  obedience  ? 

A,  The  rule  which  God  at  firA  revealed  to 
man  for  his  obedience  was  the  moral  law. 

Q.  41.  Where  is  the  morcd  lawfummarily 
comprehended  ? 

A.  The  moral  law  is  fummarily  compre- 
hended in  the  ten  commandments. 

Q.  42.  What  is  thefum  of  the  ten  com-^ 
mandments  ? 

A,  The  fura  of  the  ten  commantlments 
is,  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
heart,  with  all  our  foul,  with  all  our 
Arength,  and  with  all  our  mind,  and  our 
neighbour  as  ouri'elves. 

Q-  43.  What  is  the  preface  to  the  ten 


Q.  48.  What  are  we  efpeciaUy  taught  by 
thefe  words  (before  me)  in  the  firft  command- 
ment? 

A,  Thefe  words  (before  me)  in  the  firft 
commandment,  teach  us,  that  God  who  feeth 
all  things,  taketh  notice  of  and  is  much  dif- 
pieafed  with  the  fin  of  having  any  other  God. 

Q.  49.  Which  is  tlufecond  commandment  f 

A,  The  fecond  commandment  is,  Thau 
fhalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven  imags^  or 
the  likeness  of  any  thing  that  is  in  heaven  a- 
bove,  or  that  is  m  the  earth  beneath,  or  that 
is  in  the  water  under  the  earth ;  thou  fhalt  not 
bow  down  thy f elf  to  them  nor  serve  them,f&r 
I  the  Lord  thy  God  am  a  jealous  God,  vifiting 
the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
unto  the  third  and  fotirth  generation  of  them 
that  hate  me  andfhewing  mercy  unto  thoufands 
oftltem  that  love  me  <^  hsep  my  commandments. 

Q.  50.  What  is  required  in  the  fecond 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  fecond  commandment  requireth 
the  receiving,  obferving,<&  keeping  pure  and 
entire  all  fuoh  religious  worfhip  and  ordinan- 
ces, as  Grod  hath  appointed  in  his  word. 

Q.  51.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  feamd 
commandment  f 
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A.  Thefecond  commnnJment  forMddeth  ,  -A.  From  the  beginning  of  the  world,  to 

the  wordiipping  of  God  by  imager  or  any  ^«  refurrection  of  Chrift,  God  appointed 

other  way  not  appointed  in  his  word.  *«   {^^^xi\\i  day  of  the  week  to  be  the 

Q,  52.  What  are  the  reafoM  annexed  to  weekly  fabbath,  and  the  hrfl  day  of  the 

thefecond  commandment  ?  week  ever  fince  to  continue  to  the  end  of 

A.  The  reafons  annexed  to  the  fecond  ^®  ^^''^'  ^^^^  i*  ^^  Chnftian  Sabbath, 

commandment,  are  God's  fovereignty  over  Q*  ^!l:^Vi^  the  fabbath  to  befanctified  ? 

us,  his  propriety  in  us,  and  the  zeal  he  hath  ,   ^'  ^}^  iM>^ih^  is  to  be  fanctified  by  an 

to  his  o¥ni  worlhip  "^^X  refting  all  that  day,  even  from  fuch 

Q.  53.  Which  i^  the  third  commandment?  worldly  employments  and  recreations  as  are 

A.    The  third  commandment  is,   Thau  lawfiU  on  other  dys,  and  fpending  the  w^^^^^ 

Jkdt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  thy  God  "™V?  ^''^^^'' '"?  P"'*!^  exercifes  ot  God  s 

in  vain,  for  the  Lord  will  not  hold  him  guUt^  ^^f^^P'  «»*^«P^  ^^  much  as  is  to  be  taken 

Ufs,  thJtaketh  his  name  in  vain.  «*?  i«  ^^f  ^,?!^»  ^^  "'^^f^^^  *^^.  "^f  ^^ '      , 

Q.  54.    What  is  required  in  the  third  ^'  ^['  ^^f  "  forbidden  mtiic  fourth 

eommandment '  commandment  i 

A.  The  third  commandment  requireth  the  ^  ^-  T^«  *""'*^  commandinent  forbiddeth, 

holy  and  reverent  ufe  of  God's  namea,  tiUea,  *«.  °™»'"<'!'  »5  «'"«•«"  performance  of  the 

attributes,  ordinances,  word  and  works.  duaes  required,  and  the  prolamng  the  day  bv 

Q.  55.  What  U  forbidden  in  the  third  "ilenefs.or  doing  that  which  is  in  itfelf  finfiU, 

commandvunt  f  ''l^V ""nec^ffary  thoughts,  words  or  works, 

A.  The  third  commandment  forbiddeth  '^""^  *„<«^^J?,  employments  or  recreauons. 

aU   profaning     or    abufmg  of    any  thing  ,  %  '^^  ^^'^  T'  ***/<'^  *'««*«'  *" 

whereby  God  maketh  himlelf  known.  the  fourth  can,m<a,dr>^t  T 

Q.  56.  What  M  the  reafon  annexed  to  the  ^j  The  realons  annexed  to  thefourA  com- 

the  week  for  our  own  emmoyment,  his  chal- 

A,  The  reafon  annexed  to  the  third  com-  longing  a  special  propriety  in  the  feventh,his 

mandment  is,  That  however  the  breakers  of  own  example,<&  his  blefling  the  fabbath  day. 

this  commandment  may  efcape  punifhment  Q.  63.  Which  is  the  fifth  commandment? 

from  men,  yet  the  Lord  our  God  will  not  A,  The  fifth  commandment  is,  if onor  % 

fufierthem  to  efcape  his  righteous  judgment,  f other  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  hng 

Q.  57.  Which  is  the  fourth  commandment  ?  upon  the  land  whichthe  Lord  thy  Godgiveththee. 

A,  The  fourth  commandment  is.  Remember  Q.  64.   What  is  required  in  the  fifth  com^ 

the  fabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy,  fix  daysfhalt  mandment  ? 

thou  labor  and  do  ail  thy  work,  but  the  fc  A.  The  fifth*  commandment  requireth  the 

venth  day  is  the  fabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  preferving  the  honor,  and  performing  the 

in  it  thoufhait  not  do  any  work,  thou  nor  thy  duties  belonging  to  every  one  in  their  feve- 

fon,  nor  thy  daughter,  thy  manfervant,  -lor  ral  places  and  relations,  as  fuperiors,  infe- 

thy  maid  fervant,  nor  thy  cattle,  nor   the  riors,  or  equals. 

flranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  for  in  fix  Q.  65    What  is  forbidden  in  the  fifth 

days  the  Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  tfie  commandment? 

fea  and  all  that  in  them  is,  and  refied  the  A.  The  fifth  commandment  forbiddeth  the 

feventh  day,  wherefore  the  Lord  blejfed  the  neglecting  of,  or  doing  any  thing  against  the 

fabbath  day  and  hallowed  it,  honour   and  duty  which  belongeth  to  every 

Q.  5^  What  is  required  in  the  fourth  one  in  their  feveral  places  and  relations. 

commandment  ?  Q  66.   What  is  the  reason  annexed  to  the 

A.  The  fourth  commandment  requireth,  fifth  commandment  ? 

the  keeping  holy  to  God  fuch  fet  times  as  A,  The  reason  annexed  to  the  fifth  com* 

he  hath  appointed  in  his  word,  expreflly  one  mandment  is  a  promife  of  long  life  and  prut 

whole  day  in  leven  to  be  an  holy  Sabbath  pority,  (as  far  as  it  Ihall  ferve  for  God's  glo- 

to  himfelf.  ry  and  their  own  good)  to  all  fuch  as  keep 

Q.  59.  Which  day  of  the  f even  hath  Qod  ^is  commandment. 

^pointed  to  be  the  weekly  fabbath  f  Q-  67.  Whieh^»^^^^fh  commandment  t 


!■> 
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A»  The  fixth  commandment  it.  Thou 
fhaU  not  kiU. 

Q.  68.  Whai  is  required  in  thejixth  eonk' 
mandment  f 

A.  llie  lixth  commandment  requireth  all 
lawfiil  endeavors  to  preferve  our  own  life, 
and  the  life  of  others. 

Q.  69.  Whai  is  forbidden  in  the  fixtheom- 
wutndntentT 

A,  The  fixth  commandment  forbiddeth 
the  taking  away  of  our  own  life,  or  the  life  of 
our  neighbour  unjuftly,  and  whatfoevor  ten- 
deth  thereunto. 

Q.  70.  WTtich  is  thefeventh  commandment  f 

A.  The  feventh  commandment  is,  Thou 
fhalt  not  commit  adultery. 

Q.  71.  What  is  required  in  the  feventh 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  feventh  commandment  requireth 
the  prefervation  of  our  own  and  our  neigh- 
bor's chastity,  in  heart,  speech  &  behaviour. 

Q.  72.  What  is  forbidden  in  the  feventh 
amunandment  f 

A,  The  feventh  commandment  forbiddeth 
•11  unchafte  thoughts,  words  and  actions. 

Q.  73.  Which  is  the  eighth  commandment  T 

A.  The  eighth  conmiandment  is,  Thou 

:  /I  fhalt  notjleal 

'I      Q.  74.   What  is  required  m  the  eighth 
commandment  ? 

A,  The  eighth  commandment  requireth 
the  lawful  procuring  <&  furthering  tho  wealth 
and  outward  eftate  of  ourfelves  and  others. 

Q.  75.  What  u  forbidden  tJi  the  eighth 
commandment  ^ 

A,  The  eighth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatfoever  doth,  or  may  unjuiUy  hinder  our 
own  or  our  neighbour's  wealth  or  outward 
eftate 

Q.  76.  Which  is  the  ninth  commandment  t 

A.  The  ninth  commandment  iti,  Thoufhait 
not  bear  false  mtnefi  againji  thy  neighbour. 

Q.  77  What  is  required  in  the  ninth  com* 
wumdmetitT 

A.  The  mntb  commandment  reqmreth  the 
maintaining  and  promoting  of  truth  between 
man  &  man,  &,  of  our  own  &,  our  neighbor's 
good  name,  efpecially  in  witnefs  bearing. 

Q.  78.  What  ts  forbidden  m  the  ninth 
commandment? 

A*  The  ninth  commandment  forbiddeth 
whatfoever  is  prejudicial  to  truth,or  injurious 
toourownorourneighbor's  good  name. 

Q.  79.  Which  is  the  tenth  commandmenif 


A.  The  tenth  commandment  is,  Thoujhatt 
not  covet  thy  neighbour's  houfe,  thou  fhalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife,  nor  his  man-fer- 
vantf  nor  his  matd-fervaTU,  nor  his  ox,  nor  his 
afs,  nor  any  thing  that  is  thy  neighbour's. 

Q.  80.  What  ts  required  in  the  tenth  coa^ 
mandment  f 

A.  The  tenth  commandment  requireth 
full  contentment  with  our  own  condition, 
with  a  right  and  charitable  frame  of  fpirit 
towards  our  neighbour,  and  all  that  is  his. 

Q.  81.  What  ts  forbidden  m  the  tenth 
commandment  ? 

A.  The  tenth  commandment  forbiddeth 
all  difcontentment  with  our  own  edate,  en- 
vying or  grieving  at  the  good  of  our  neigh- 
bour, and  all  inordinate  motions  and  afiec- 
tions  to  any  thing  that  is  his. 

Q.  82.  Is  any  man  able  perfectly  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  ? 

A.  No  mere  man  (ince  the  fall  is  able 
in  this  life  perfectly  to  keep  the  command- 
ments of  God,  but  daily  doth  break  them  in 
thought,  word  and  deed. 

Q.  83.  Are  all  tranfgrejions  of  the  law 
equally  heinous  ? 

A.  Some  fins  in  themfelvos,  and  by  rea- 

fon  of  feveral  aggravations,  are  more  hein- 
ous in  the  light  of  God  than  others. 

Q.  84.  What  doth  every  Jin  deferve  T 

A,  Every  fin  deferves  God's  wrath  &  curfe 
both  in  this  life,  and  that  which  is  to  come. 

Q.  85.  What  doth  God  require  of  us  that  we 
may  ef cape  his  wrath  andcurfe  duetousforjtn? 

A,  To  efcape  the  wrath  and  curfe  of  God 
due  to  us  for  fin,  God  requireth  of  us  faith  in 
Jefus  Chri(t,repentance  unto  life, with  the  di- 
ligent ufe  of  all  outward  means  whereby  Chiiit 
communicateth  to  us  the  benefits  of  redemp- 
tion.    Q.  86.  What  is  faith  in  Jefus  Chrift  T 

A.  Faith  in  Jefus  Chrid  is  a  faving  grace 
whereby  we  receive  &  red  upon  him  alone  for 
falvation  as  he  is  offered  to  us  in  the  gofpeL 

Q.  87.   What  is  repentance  unto  Ufe  ? 

A,  Repentance  unto  life  is  a  faving  grace, 
whereby  a  finner  out  of  the  true  fenfe  of  bis 
fin  and  apprebenfion  of  the  mercy  of  God  in 
Chrid,  doth  with  grief  and  hatred  of  his  fin 
turn  from  it  unto  God,  with  full  purpofe  of 
and  endeavours  after  new  obedience. 

Q.  88.  What  are  the  outward  and  fjtdi' 
nary  means  whereby  Chrift  communicateth  to 
us  tlie  benefits  of  redemption  f 

A.  Theoutwaxd  aadordinaiymeans  where- 
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by  Cbriftcommunicateth  tons  the  benefits  of  »nd  blood,  with  all  his  benefits,  to  their  fpi- 

redemption.arehi8ordinaDces,efpeciallythe  ritual  nounihment  and  growth  m  grace, 

word,  facraments  and  prayer ;  all  which  an  Q-  97-  Wh(U  ts  required  m  the  worthy  #»- 

made  effectual  to  the  elect  for  falvation.  cetvtngthf  LortTs /upper  ? 

Q.  89.  Haw  is  the  word  made  effectual  to  ^.^-  ^^  w  required  of  them  that  would  wor- 

falvation  f  ^  partake  of  the  Lord's  fupper,  that  they 

A.  The  fpirit  of  God  roaketh  the  reading,  «aminethemfclves  of  their  knowk^^^ 

but  efpccially  the  preaching  of  the  word  an  clifceni  the  Lord  s  body,  of  their  faith  to  feed 

effectual  means  of  convincingand converting  ^P®"  ^^^  ^^^J^^  repentance,  love  and  new 

lem  up  in  holinefs 
I  unto  falvation. 

U.  90.  Hino  M   the  word  to  he  read  and  7-  -;"    ' '  "-  •-  r-^^:'           -        ^  ^ 

heard  thatit  may  become  effeaual  to  falvation?  ^  ^-Prayer  is  an  offering  up  of  our  defires 

A.  That  the  word  may  become  effectual  ^God  forthings  agreeable  to  his  will,in  the 

to  falvation,  we  must  attend  thereunto  with  "^J^  ""LS^f '  with  coiifeffion  of  our  fins, 

diligence,  preparation  and  prayer,  receive  it  *  ^^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^      ^i^.'«  ^T'^*' 

with  faith  and  love,  lav  it  uo  in  our  heart«»,  ^.  Q-  99.  What  rule  hath  God  given  for  our 

and  practice  it  in  our 'lives.*  "^Z  t^ '"^  C^"" '  a   rn  a-      c   c  ,    a- 

Q  91  How  do  the  facraments  become  effee^  \  The  whole  word  of  God  is  of  ufc  to  di- 

tual  means  of  falvation  ?  rect  us  m  prayer  but  thefpecial^^^^^^^ 

A.  The  facraments  becomeeffectualmeans  wtha  form  of  prapr  which  Chrift  taught  his 

of  falvation  not  from  any  virtue  in  them  or  difciplescomnwnIycaUed,TA.  W^ 

inhimthat  doth  admimfter  them,  but  only  by  .  Q;  ^^'    If^  ^f*  '^  P^^f<^  ^f  ^^ 

tho  bleffing  of  Chrift,  and  the  working  of  the  ^Vr'^y^-/*^^^             ,,                 , .  . 

Spirit  in  them  that  by  faith  receive  them.  .  ^  The  preface  of  the  Lord  s  prayer  which 

Q.  92.   What  IS  afacrament  f  "  ^/"^  Father whch  art  m  W«i  toacheth  us, 

I  A  facrament  is  an  holy  ordinance  in-  ^  ^^*^  «««  ^  God  with  aU  holy  reverence 

Cbtuted  by  Chrift,  wherein  by  fenfible  figns,  »^^  confidence,  as  children  to  a  father,  able 

Ohrift&thebenefitsofthe  new  covenant  are  and  ready  to  help  us,  and  that  we  Chould 

roprefented  foaled  and  applied  to  believers.  ?5*y  ^"J^,^"^  ^^^  ^^^«^»- 

Q.  93.   What  are  the  facramefUs  of  the  ^^^Oi.Whatdoweprayforinthefirstpetitionr 

New  Tefiament  ?  ^'  ^*^  "^®  ^^  petition,  which  is.  Hallowed 

A.  The  facraments  of  the  New  Tefta-  *•  %  ««/»^»  ^e  pray  that  God  would  enable 

ment  are  baptifm  and  the  Lord's  fupper.  "*  *"<^  ^^*^®"  ^  glorify  him  in  all  that  where- 

Q.  94.   What  is  baptism  ?  ^  ^5  "?^«?  ^^'"J®!^  ^^o^^,  and  that  he 

A.  Baptifmisafacraiiient whercinthe  wafh-  ^^^^  difpofe  all  things  to  his  own  glory. 

ing  of  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father  and  Q-  ^^'  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fe- 

of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoa,doih  fignify  «^»  PJ^i^wn  ? 

and  feal  our  ingrafting  into  Chrift  and  par-  .  -^-  1"  *"®  fecond  petition,  which  is,  Tky 

taking  of  the  benefits  of  the  covenant  of  ^gd<^  come,  we  pray  tiiat  fatan's  kingdom 

grace,  &  our  engagements  to  be  the  Lord's.  ^^Y  J^«  deRroyed,  the  kingdom  of  grace 

Q.95.  Tov^iomisbaptismtobeadministered?  may  be  advanced,  owfelves  and  others  bro't 

A.  Baptifm  is  not  to  be  adminiftered  to  any  ^*<',"'  »nd  *ept  «  "»  and  that  the  kingdom 

that  are  out  of  the  vifible  church,  till  they  ®'  ^^^  may  be  haftened. 

profefs  their  faith  in  Chrift,  and  obedience  S*.  ^^^'            ^^  ^  pray  for  in  the  third 

to  him,  but  the  infants  of  fuch  as  are  mem-  P^^*^*^  • 

bers  of  the  vifible  church  are  to  be  baptized.  -^-  *"  ^"®  "i™  petition,  which  is.  Thy  wUl 

Q.  96.  Wliot  is  the  Lord's  fupper  ?  ^  ^^  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,  we  pray 

A.  The  Lord's  fupper  is  a  facrament,  ™^  ^!^  ^Y  «»  g»co  wotdd  make  us  able 

wherein  by  giving  and  receiving  bread  and  *nf,  willing  to  know,  obey  and  fubmit  to  his 

wine  according  to  Chrift's  appointment,  his  ^*;!,*°  *"  "^S8?»  **  ^«  angels  do  in  heaven. 

death  is  (hewed  forth,  and  the  worthy  recei-  S*.  ^^^'  What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fourth 

vers  are  not  after  a  corporal  and  carnal  man-  P^^*f^^  *   •     r 

Aer,  but  by  faith  made  partakers  of  his  body  ^'  ^^  ">•  fourth  petition,  which  is,  Oive 
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US  (his  doff  cur  daily  hread,  we  pray,  that  of  ^  Are  you  then  horn  holy  and  righteous  f 

Qod's  free  gift  we  may  receive  a  competent  -4.  No,  my  firfl  father  finned  and  I  in  him. 

portion  of  the  good  things  of  this  Ufe,  and  ^  Are  you  then  bom  a  Jinner  f 

enjoy  his  blefling  with  them.  A,  I  was  conceived  in  fin,  &  bomin  iniquity. 

a  105.   What  do  we  pray  for  in  the  fifth  €L    What  is  your  birth  fin  ? 

petiHon  f  A.  Adam's  fin  imputed  to  me,  and  a  cor- 

A.  In  the  fifth  petition,  which  is,  And  for-  nipt  nature  dwelling  in  me. 

give  us  our  debts  as  we  forgive  our  debtors,  we  €L   What  is  your  corrupt  nature  f 

pTB,y  thatQod  for  Chrift's  fake,  would  freely  A.  My  corrupt  nature  is  empty  of  grace,  bent 

pardon  all  our  sins,  which  we  are  the  ratiier  unto  fin,  only  unto  fin,  and  that  continually, 

encouraged  to  afk,  because  by  his  grace  we  CL   What  is  fin  f 

are  enabled  from  the  heart  to  forgive  others.  A.  Sin  is  a  tranlgrefiion  of  the  law. 

Ql  106.  What  do  we  pray  for  in  thefixth  Q^  How  many  commandments  of  the  law 

petition  f  be  there  f                   A.  Ten. 

A,  In  the  fixth  petition,  which  is.  And  CL   What  is  the  first  commandment? 

lead  us  not  into  temptation^  but  deliver  us  ^.  Thou  fhalt  have  no  other  Gods  before  me. 

from  evU,  we  pray  that  God  would  either  CL  Whatis  the  meaning  (f  this  commandment? 

keep  us  from  being  tempted  to  fin,  or  fup-  A,  That  we  fhould  worfhip  the  only  true 

port  and  deliver  us  when  we  are  tempted.  God,  and  no  other  befides  him. 

€L  107.   What  doth  the  conclufioti  of  the  €L    What  is  the  fecond  commandment  ? 

Lord's  prayer  teach  usf  A,  Thou  fhalt  not  make  to  thyfelf  any 

A.  The  conclufion  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  graven  image,  &c. 

Which  is.  For  thine  is  the  kingdom^  and  the  Q»-  What  is  them^aning  of  this  commandment? 

pnwer^  and  the  ghry,  forever.  Amen,  teach-  Al.  That  we  fhould  worfhip  the  only  true 

eth  us,  to  take  our  encouragement  in  prayer  God,  with  true  worfhip,  fuch  as  he  hath  or- 

from  God  only,  and  in  oiur  prayers  to  praife  dained,  not  fuch  as  man  haih  invented, 

him,  afcribing  kingdom,  power  and  glory  d.   What  is  the  third  commandment  ? 

to  him,  and  in  tellimony  of  our  defire  and  A.  Thou  fhalt  not  take  the  name  of  the 

afiurance  to  be  heard,  we  fay,  Amen.  Lord  thy  God  in  vain. 

Blejed  are  they  that  do  his  commandments  ^  What  is  meant  by  the  name  of  God  ? 

thai  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree  of  A,  God  himfelf&  the  good  things  of  God, 

life^  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  whereby  he  is  known  as  a  man  by  his  name, 

into  the  city.    Rev.  xxii.  14.  and  his  attributes,  worfhip,  word  and  works. 

^y^^wwwwv^w^^yH-vw  ^  What  is  xt  not  to  take  his  name  in  vain  ? 

ao¥i>¥rnTTAT       njr  T  T    V  -^'  To  make  ufe  of  God  &  the  good  things 

SFIKIIUAL     MILK  ^f  Qod  to  his  glory,  and  our  own  good,  not 

FOR  vainly,  not  irreverently,  not  unprofitably. 

American  BABES,  ^  ^^^ ^xl^ f^^!^^!!C''^^^^ L 

'  A.  Remember  that  thou  keep  holy  the 

Drawn  out  of  the  Breafts  of  both  Teflamente  fabbath  day. 

for  their  Souls  Nourifhment.  Q^  Whaiisthemeaning  of  this  commandment? 

"Rtt    TrfcTJTST     r«n'T«T«nTvr  ^'  '^^**  ^®  fhould  reft  from  labor,  and 

i>y    J  1/  n  i^     Kj  yj  L    L  yj  n  .  much  more  from  play  on  the  Lord's  day,  that 


w^xi-  ^^          ^  ,  ,  we  may  draw  nigh  to  God  in  holy  duties. 

a  fP^-^^^j\^orf  done  for  you  ?  ft.   What  is  the  fifth  commandment  ? 

A.  God  hath  made  me,  he  keep-  a.  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that 

eth  me,  and  he  can  fave  me.  thy  days  may  be  long  in  the  land  which 

a   What  is  God?  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 

-4.  God  IB  a  Spint  of  hunfelf  &  for  himfelf.  a  What  are  meant  by  father  and  mother  ? 

a.  How  many  Gods  be  there  ?  A,  All  our  fuperiors  whether  in  family, 

A.  There  is  but  one  God  m  three  Perfons,  fchool.  church  and  common  wealth. 

the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft  a   What  is  the  honor  due  unto  them  ? 

O.  Eow  did  God  make  you  ?  a.  Reverence,  obedience,  and  (when  I 

^  In  my  firil  parents  holy  and  righteous,  am  able)  recompence. 
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Q.  What  is  thejixth  commandmBntf 
A   Thou  fhalt  iio  no  murder.    • 
Q.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  commandmmt? 
A.  That  we  fhould  not  fhorten  the  life  or 
health  of  ourfelves  or  others,  butpreferve  both 
Q.  What  is  thefeventh  commandmsnt  f 
A.  Thou  fhalt  not  commit  adultery. 
Q.  What  is  the  Jin  here  forbidden  ? 
A.  To  defile  ourfelvea  or  others  with  un- 
idean  lufls. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  here  commanded  f 
A,  Cbaftity  to  poffefs  our  veflels  in  holi- 
neh  and  honor. 

Q.  What  is  the  eighth  commandment  f 
A.  Thou  fhalt  not  fleal 
Q.  What  is  theftealth  here  forbidden  I 
A.  To  take  away  another  man's  goods 
without  his  leare,  or  to  fpend  our  own  with- 
out benefit  to  ourfelves  or  others. 

Q.  What  is  the  duty  here  commanded  f 
A.  To  get  our  goods  honeflly,  to  keot 
Aem  fafely»  and  fpend  them  thriAily. 
Q.   What  is  the  ninth  commandment  f 
A,  Thou  fhalt  not  bear  faife  witnefs  a- 
gainft  thy  neighbour. 

Q    What  is  the  Jin  here  forbidden  t 


A,  The  holy  fcriptures  of  the  prophets 
and  apoflles,  the  old  and  new  tettament,  the 
law  and  gofpel. 

Q.  How  doth  the  mimjiry  of  the  law  bring 
you  tovjord  Chriji  7 

A,  By  bringing  me  to  know  my  fin,  and 
the  wrath  of  God,  againft  me  for  it. 

€1.  What  are  you  Jiereby  the  nearer  to 
Chrtft? 

A.  So  I  come  to  feel  my  curfed  eflate 
and  need  of  a  Saviour. 

d.  How  doth  the  miniftry  of  the  Goepet 
help  you  in  this  curfed  eftate? 

A.  By  humbling  me  yet  more,  and  then 
raifmg  me  out  of  this  eflate. 

d.  How  doth  the  minijtry  of  the  Gofpel 
humble  you  yet  more  7 

A,  By  revealing  the  grace  of  the  Lord 
Jefus  in  dying  to  fave  finners,  and  yet  con- 
vincing me  of  my  fin  in  not  believing  on 
him,  and  of  my  utter  infufficiency  to  come 
to  him,  and  fo  I  feel  myself  utterly  loft 

Q.  How  doth  the  mini/ try  of  the  gospel  raife 
you  up  out  of  this  lojl  eftate  to  come  to  Chriftl 
A.  By  teaching  me  the  value  and  virtue  of 
the  death  of  Chrif  t,  and  the  riches  of  his  grace 
to  loft  finners  by  revealing  the  promife  of 
grace  to  fuch,  aind  by  miniflring  the  Spirit  of 


A,  To  lie  falfely,  to  think  or  fpeak  uiitru 
ly  of  ourfelves  or  others. 

Q.   What  is  the  duty  here  required  ? 

A,  Truth  and  faithfalnefs. 

Q.  What  is  the  tenth  commandment  f 

A,  Thou  fhalt  not  covet,  &c, 

Q.    What  is  the  coveting  Itere  forbidden  t 

A.  Lufi  afler  the  things  of  other  men, 
and  want  of  contentment  with  our  own. 

Q.   Whether  have  you  kept  aU  thefe  comr 
maudmenis? 

A.  No,  I  and  all  men  are  finners. 

Q.   What  are  the  wages  of  Jin  7 

A,  Death  and  damnation. 

Q.  How  tksfi  look  you  to  befaved? 

A.  Only  by  Jcifiis  ChiiA. 

Q.    Whois/efusChrtJl? 
A.The  eternal  Son  of  God,  who  for  our  fakes 
became  man,  that  he  might  redeem  &fave  us. 

Q.  How  doth  Chrif  I  retieem  and  fave  us  ? 

A.  By  his  Tiglite<»UH  life,  and  bitter  death, 
•ad  glorious  refurrectioii  to  life  again. 

Q.  How  do  we  came  to  have  a  part  ^feUow^ 
Jkip  with  Chrifl  in  his  death  df  refurrectionf 

A.  By  the  power  of  his  word  and  fpirit, 
which  brings  us  to  him,  and  keeps  us  in  )vtu. 

Q.   What  is  the  wurd  f 


grace  to  apply  Chrifl,  and  his  promife  of 
grace  unto  myfelf,  and  to  keep  me  in  him. 

d.  How  doth  the  Spirit  of  grace  apply  Chrifl  ^ 
hie  promife  graceunto  youand  keep  you  in  him? 

A,  By  begetting  in  me  faith  to  receive  him, 
prayer  to  call  upon  him,  repentance  to  mourn 
after  him,  and  new  obedience  to  ferve  him. 

a.    What  ie  faith  f 

A,  Faith  is  the  grace  of  the  Spirit,  where- 
by I  deny  myfelf,  and  believe  on  Chrifl  for 
righteoufnefs  and  falvation. 

QL   What  is  prayer  ? 

A»  It  is  calling  upon  Gtod  in  the  name 
of  Chrift  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
according  to  the  will  of  Grod. 

CL   What  is  repentance  ? 

A.  Repentance  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  I  loath  my  fins,  and  myfelf  for  them 
and  confefs  them  before  the  Lord,  and  mourn 
after  Chrift  for  the  pardon  of  them,  and  for 
grace  to  ferve  him  in  newnefs  of  life. 
Q^  What  is  the  newnefs  oflife^  or  new  obedience? 

A.  Newnefs  of  life  is  a  grace  of  the  Spirit, 
whereby  I  forfake  my  former  lust  &  vain  com- 
pany, and  walk  before  the  Lord  in  the  light 
of  his  word,  and  in  the  communion  of  faintB. 

CI.   What  ie  the  communion  offaxidst 
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A.  It  is  the  fellowdiip  of  the  church  in  the 
bleflings  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  the 
feaU  thereof.     Q.    What  is  the  church  1 

A,  It  18  a  congregation  of  faints  joined 
together  in  the  bond  of  the  covenant,  to  wor- 
fhip  the  Lord,  and  to  edify  one  another  in  all 
his  holy  ordinances. 

Q,   What  is  the  bond  of  the  covenant  by 
which  the  church  is  joined  together  f 
'    A,  It  is  the  proiellion  of  that  covenant 
which  God  has  made  with  his  faithful  people, 
to  be  a  God  unto  them,  and  to  their  feed. 

Q.  What  doth  the  Lord  bind  his  people  to 
in  this  covenant  f 

A.  To  give  up  themfelves  &  their  feed  firfl 
to  the  Lord  to  be  his  people,  <fe then  to  the  el- 
ders &  brethren  of  the  church  to  fet  forward 
the  worlhip  of  God  dc  their  mutual  edification. 

Q.  How  do  they  give  up  themfelves  and  their 
feed  to  the  Lord  ? 

A.  By  receiving  thro'  faith  the  Ijord  &  his 
covenant  to  thcmfelve8,&to  their  feed  &  ac- 
cordingly walking  themfelves  <&  training  up 
their  children  in  the  ways  of  the  covenant. 
Q.How  do  they  give  up  themfelves  and  theit 
feed  to  the  elders  and  brethren  of  the  church  ? 

A.  By  confeifing  of  their  fine,  9nd  profef- 


dead,  which  was  feaied  vp  to  you  in  baptism  f 

A,  When  Chrid  fhall  come  in  his  laft 
judgment,  all  that  are  in  their  graves  fhall 
rife  again,  both  the  jufl  and  unjuft 

Q.  What  is  the  judgment,  which  is  feaUd 
up  to  ynu  in  the  Lord's  supper  ? 

A,  At  the  lafl  day  we  (hall  all  appear  be- 
fore the  judgment  feat  of  Cluid,  to  j^ve  an 
account  of  our  works,  and  receive  our  re- 
ward according  to  them. 
Q.  What  is  the  reward  thai  fhall  thenbegivmil 

A.  The  righteous  (hall  go  into  life  eter- 
nal, and  the  wicked  fhall  ^  cafl  into  ever- 
lafling  fire  with  the  Devil  and  his  angels. 

A  Dialogue (e^toetf^i CHRIST,  Youth, 
and  the  Devil.  Youth. 

THofe  days  which  God  to  me  doth  fend 
In  pleafure  I'm  refolv'd  to  fpend ; 
liike  as  the  birds  in  th*  lovely  spring. 
Sit  chirping  on  the  bough,  and  fing ; 
Who  flraining  forth  thofe  warbling  notes, 
Do  make  fweet  mufic  in  their  throats, 
f  '  I  refolvc  in  this  my  prime. 
In  fports  and  plays  to  fpend  my  time. 
Sorrow  and  grief  I'll  put  away. 
Such  things  agree  not  with  my  day: 


fion  of  their  faith,  and  of  their  fnbjection  to 
the  gofpel  of  Ghrifl ;  and  fo  they  and  their 
feed  are  received  into  t lie  fellowfhip  of  the 
ehurch  and  the  feals  thereof. 

Q.   What  are  the  feals  of  the  covenant  now 
•fi  the  days  of  tfie  gofpel  T 

A.  Baptifm  and  tike  I^ord's  Supper. 

Q.   Jirhat  is  done  for  you  tn  baptijm  i 

A,  In  baptifm  the  wafhing  with  water  > 
a  fign  and  feal  of  my  wafhing  in  the  blood 
and  fpirit  of  Chrifl,  and  thereby  of  my  in- 
grafting into  Chriil,  of  the  pardon  and  clean- 
fing  oi  my  iins,  of  my  railing  up  out  of  afHic  • 
tions,  and  alfo  of  my  refuri^ction  from  ti^o 
dead  at  the  laft  day. 
Q.  What  is  done  for  you  in  the  Lord^sfuppti  t 
A,  In  the  Lord's  fupper,the  receiving  of  the 
bread  broken  and  the  wine  poured  out  ic  a  fign 
and  feal  of  my  receiving  the  communion  of 
the  body  of  Chrift  broken  for  me,  and  oi  his 
blood  fhed  for  me,  and  thereby  of  my  growth 
in  Chrift,  and  the  paidon  and  healing  of  my 
fins,  of  the  fellowfhip  of  the  Spirit,  of  my 
firengthening  and  quickenmg  in  grace,  and 
of  my  fitting  together  with  Chrift  on  h'^ 
throne  of  glory  at  the  jafl  judgment. 

Q.    What  was  the  refutrection  from  the 


From  clouds  my  morning  fhall  be  free  \ 
And  nought  on  earth  fhall  trouble  me. 
I  will  embrace  each  fweet  delight. 
This  earth  affords  me  day  and  night : 
Though  parents  grieve  and  me  conent. 
Yet  I  their  counsel  will  reject. 

Devil. 
The  refolution  which  you  take, 
Sweet  youth  it  doth  me  merry  make. 
If  thou  my  counsel  wilt  embrace. 
And  fhun  the  ways  of  truth  and  gracs^ 
And  learn  to  lie,  and  cUrfe  and  swear* 
And  be  as  proud  as  any  are  ; 
And  with  thy  brothers  wilt  fall  out. 
And  fifters  with  vile  language  flout ; 
Yea,  fight  and  fcratch,  and  alfo  bite. 
Then  in  thee  I  will  take  delight 
If  thou  wilt  but  be  rul'd  by  me, 
A  n  artifl  thou  fhaJt  quickly  be. 
In  all  my  ways  which  lovely  are, 
1'her  'e  few  with  thee  who  fhall  compere. 
Thy  parents  always  difobey ; 
Don't  mind  at  all  what  they  do  fay : 
And  alfo  p6ut  and  fullen  be. 
And  thou  fhalt  be  a  child  for  me. 
When  others  read,  be  thou  at  play. 
Think  not  on  God,  don't  aigh  nor  pay 
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Nor  be  thou  fuch  a  filly  fool, 
To  mind  th j  book  or  go  to  fchool ; 
But  play  the  truant ;  fear  not  I 
Will  flraitway  help  you  to  a  lie, 
Which  wi}}  excufe  thee  from  the  fame, 
From  being  whipp'd  and  from  all  blame ; 
Come  bow  to  me,  uphold  my  crown, 
And  I'll  thee  raife  to  high  renown. 

Youth. 
Thefe  motions  I  will  cleave  unto, 
And  let  all  other  counsels  go ; 
My  heart  againd  my  parents  now, 
Shall  hardened  be,  and  will  not  bow: 
I  won't  fubmit  at  all  to  them, 
But  all  good  counsels  will  condemn. 
And  what  I  hft  that  do  will  I, 
And  (lubbom  be  continually. 

CHRIST. 
Wilt  thou,  O  youth  make  fuch  a  choir*. 
And  thus  obey  the  devil's  voice ! 
Curfl  iinful  ways  wilt  thou  embrace, 
And  hate  the  ways  of  truth  and  grace  t 
Wilt  thou  to  me  a  rebel  prove? 
And  from  thy  parents  quite  remove 
Thy  heart  alfo?    Then  (halt  thou  see, 
What  will  e'er  long  become  of  thee. 
Come,  think  on  God,  who  did  thee  make, 


No  more  good  days  then  fhould  I  have 

CHRIST. 
Woul*[l  thou  live  long  and  good  days  fee. 
Refrain  from  all  iniquity  : 
True  good  alone  doth  from  me  flow. 
It  can*t  be  had  in  things  below. 
Are  not  my  ways,  O  youth !  for  thee. 
Then  thou  fhalt  never  happy  be ; 
Nor  ever  fhall  thy  foul  obtain, 
True  good,  whilft  thou  dolt  here  remain 

Youth . 
To  thee,  O  Chrifl,  I'll  not  adhere, 
What  thou  fpeak'st  of  does  not  appear 
Lovely  to  me  I  cannot  find, 
"Tis  good  to  fet  or  place  my  mind 
On  ways  whence  many  forrows  l|>ring 
And  to  the  fiefli  fuch  croiTes  bring, 
Don't  trouble  me,  I  muA  fulfil, 
My  flefhly  mind,  and  have  my  wilL 

CHRIST. 
Unto  thyfelf  then  I'll  thee  leave. 
That  Satan  may  thee  wholly  have : 
Thy  heart  in  fin  fhall  harden'd  bo, 
Atfd  blinded  in  iniquity. 
And  then  in  wrath  I'll  cut  thee  down, 
bike  af  the  grafs  and  flowers  mown; 
And  to  thy  woe  thou  (halt  efpy. 


And  at  his  prefence  dread  and  quake 
Remember  him  now  in  thy  youth, 
And  let  thy  foul  take  hold  of  truth: 
The  Devil  and  his  ways  defy. 
Believe  him  not,  he  doth  but  lie : 
His  ways  feem  fweet,  but  youth  beware, 
He  for  thy  foul  hath  laid  a  fnare. 
His  fweet  will  into  bitter  turn, 
If  in  thofe  ways  thou  ftill  wilt  run, 
Ho  will  thee  into  pieces  tear. 
Like  lions  which  moft  hungry  are. 
Grant  mc  thy  heart,  thy  folly  leave. 
And  from  this  lion  I'll  thee  fave ; 
And  thoa  {halt  have  fweet  joy  from  rae. 
Which  fhall  laft  to  eternity. 

Youth. 
My  neart  fhall  cheer  me  in  my  youth, 
I'll  have  my  frohcks  in  good  truth, 
What  e'er  feems  lovely  in  mine  eye, 
Myfelf  I  cannot  it  deny. 
In  my  own  ways  I  flill  will  walk, 
And  take  delight  among  young  folk. 
Who  fpend  their  days  in  joy  and  mirth, 
Nothing  like  that  I'm  fure  on  earth : 
Thy  ways,  O  Chrift  1  are  not  for  mo. 
They  with  my  age  do  not  agree. 
If  I  unto  thy  laws  fhould  cleave^ 


Childhood  and  youth  are  vanity ; 
For  all  fuch  things  I'll  make  thee  loiow 
To  judgment  thou  fhall  come  alfo. 
In  hell  atlafl  thy  foul  fhall  bum, 
When  thou  thy  finful  race  haft  run. 
Confider  this,  think  on  thy  end 
LeA  God  do  thee  in  pieces  rend. 

Youth. 
Amazed,  Lord !  I  now  begin, 

0  help  me  and  Til  leave  my  fin; 

1  tremble,  and  do  greatly  fear. 
To  think  upon  what  I  do  hear. 
Lord !  I  religious  now  will  be, 
And  I'll  from  Satan  turn  to  thee. 

Dfvil, 
Nay,  foolifh  youth,  don't  change  thy  mind. 
Unto  fuch  thoughts  be  not  inciin'd. 
Come,  cheer  up  thy  heart,  roufe  up,  be  glad. 
There  is  no  hell ;  why  art  thou  fad  ? 
.  Eat,  drihk,  be  merry  with  thy  friend, 
'  For  when  thou  diefl,  that's  thy  lafl  end. 

Youth. 
Such  thoughts  as  Uiefe  I  can't  receive. 
Becaufe  God's  word  I  do  believe  ; 
None  fhall  in  this  deflroy  my  faith, 
Nor  do  I  mind  what  Satan  faith. 

DevH. 
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Although  to  thee  herein  I  yield, 
Yet  e'er  long  I  fhail  win  the  field. 
That  there's  a  heaven  I  can't  deny^ 
Yea,  and  a  hell  of  mifery  : 
That  heaven  is  a  lovely  place 
I  can't  deny ;  'tis  a  clear  cafe ; 
And  eafy  'tis  for  to  come  there, 
Therefore  take  thou  no  further  care. 
All  human  laws  do  thou  obferve, 
And  from  old  cudoms  never  fwerve; 
Do  not  oppofe  what  great  men  fay, 
An  I  thou  fhalt  never  go  aflray. 
Thou  mayMl  be  dnink,  and  fwear  and  curfe. 
And  (inners  like  thee  ne'er  the  worfe ; 
At  any  time  thou  may'ft  repent ; 
'Twill  ferve  when  all  thy  days  are  fpent 

CHRIST. 
Take  heed  or  elfe  thou  art  undone ; 
Thefe  thoue^hts  are  from  the  wicked  One, 
Narrow's  the  way  that  leads  to  life, 
Who  walk  therein  do  meet  with  ftrife. 
Few  fhall  be  faved,  young  man  know, 
Mod  do  unto  dedruction  go. 
If  righteous  ones  fcarce  faved  be, 
What  will  at  laft  become  of  thee  I 
Oh  1  don't  reject  my  precious  call, 
Led  suddenly  in  hell  thou  fall  \ 


But  didd  to  me  turn  a  deaf  ear; 
And  now  in  thy  calamity, 
I  will  not  mind  nor  hear  thy  cry ; 
Thy  day  is  pad,  begone  from  me, 
Thou  who  didd  love  iniquity. 
Above  thy  foul  and  Saviour  dear ; 
Who  on  tne  crofs  great  pains  did  bear, 
My  mercy  thou  didd  much  abufe, 
And  all  good  counfel  didd  refufe, 
Judice  will  therefore  vengeance  take, 
And  thee  a  fad  example  make. 

Youth. 

O  fpare  me,  Liord,  forbear  thy  hand^ 
Don't  cut  me  off  who  trembling  dand[^ 
Begging  for  mercy  at  thy  door, 
O  let  me  have  but  one  year  more. 

CHRIST. 

If  thou  fome  longer  time  fbould  have, 
Thou  woul^fd  again  to  folly  cleave: 
Therefore  lo  thee  I  will  not  give, 
One  day  an  earth  longer  to  Uve. 
\J  Death, 

Youm,  I  am  come  to  fetch  thy  breath. 
And  carry  thee  to  th'  (hades  of  death, 
No  pity  on  thee  can  I  fhow, 
Thou  had  thy  God  offended  fo. 
Thy  foul  and  body  I'll  divide, 


Unlefs  you  foon  converted  be, 
God's  kingdom  thou  fhalt  never  fee. 

Y  OUTH. 

liOrd,  I  am  now  at  a  great  dand: 
If  I  fhould  yield  to  thy  command. 
My  comrades  will  me  much  deride, 
And  never  more  will  me  abide. 
Moreover,  this  I  alfo  know, 
Thou  can'd  at  laft  great  mercy  (how. 
When  I  am  old,  and  pleafure  gone. 
Then  what  thou  fay'd  I'll  think  upon. 

CHRIST. 

Nay,  hold  vain  youth,  thy  time  is  fhort, 
I  have  thy  breath,  I'll  end  thy  fport ; 
Thou  fhalt  not  live  till  thou  art  old, 
Since  thou  in  fin  art  grown  fo  bold. 
I  in  thy  youth  grim  death  will  fend. 
And  all  thy  fports  fhall  have  an  end. 

Youth. 

I  am  too  young,  alas  to  die, 
Let  death  fome  old  grey  head  efpy. 
O  fpare  me,  and  I  will  amend. 
And  with  thy  grace  my  foul  befriend, 
Or  elfe  I  am  undone  alas, 
For  I  am  in  a  woful  cafe. 

CHRIST. 

When  I  did  call^  you  would  not  hear, 


Thy  body  in  the  grave  I'll  hide, 
And  thy  dear  foul  in  hell  mud  lie 
With  Devils  to  eternity. 

The  conclujion. 
Thus  end  the  days  of  woful  youth, 
Who  won't  obey  nor  mind  the  truth ; 
Nor  hearken  to  what  preachers  fay. 
But  do  their  parents  disobey. 
They  in  their  youth  go  down  to  hell, 
Under  eternal  wrath  to  dwell 
Many  don't  live  out  half  their  days. 
For  cleaving  unto  finful  ways. 


Hu  late  Reverend  and  Venerable  Mr,  Na- 
thaniel Clap,  of  Newport  on  Rhode 
Island ;  his  Advice  to  children, 

I^OOD  children  fhould  remember  daily, 
^-^  God  their  Creator,  Redeemer,  and 
Sanctifier ;  to  believe  in,  love  and  ferve  him 
their  parents  to  obey  them  in  the  Lord 
•their  bible  and  catechifm ;  their  baptifm 
the  Lord's  day;  the  L o rd 's death  and re- 
furrection ;  their  own  death  and  refurrecti- 
on ;  and  the  day  of  judgment,  when  all  that 
are  not  fit  for  heaven  mud  be  fent  to  heli. 
And  they  fhould  pray  to  G  o  d  in  the  name 
of  Chribt,  for  faving  grace. 


THE  PETTY  SCHOOL* 

BT  OHARLBS  HOOLB,  Ju  M., 

Muter  of  Gramnur  School  at  RotbailHun  in  1636,  and  of  a  Private  Sehool  In  Loodon  ia  1660 


Chaftbr  L — Bow  a  child  may  le  lumped  in  the  first  pronunciation  of  his  UUers* 

My  aim  being  to  discover  the  old  Art  of  Teaching  School,  and  bow  it  may  be 
improved  in  every  part  saitable  to  the  years  and  capacities  of  snch  children  as 
are  now  commonly  taught,  I  shall  first  begin  my  discourse  concerning  a  Petty 
Sehool ;  and  here  or  elsewhere  I  shall  not  busy  myself  or  reader  about  what  a 
child  of  an  extraordinary  towardlinesB,  and  having  a  teacher  at  home,  may  at- 
tain unto,  and  in  how  short  a  space,  but  only  show  how  a  multitude  of  various 
wits  may  be  taught  all  together  with  abundance  of  profit  and  delight  to  eveiy 
one,  which  is  the  proper  and  main  work  of  our  ordinary  schoola 

Whereas,  then,  it  is  usual  in  cities  and  greater  towns  to  put  children  to  school 
about  four  or  five  years  of  age,  and  ui  country  villages,  because  of  further  dis- 
tance, not  till  about  six  or  seven,  I  conceive  the  sooner  a  child  is  put  to  school 
the  better  it  is,  both  to  prevent  ill  habits  which  are  got  by  play  and  idleness, 
and  to  inure  him  betimes  to  afifbct  leamhig  and  well  doing.  Not  to  say,  how 
the  great  uncertamty  of  parents*  lives  should  make  them  careflil  of  their  diil- 
dren*s  early  education,  which  is  like  to  be  the  best  part  of  thdr  patrimony, 
whatever  good  thing  else  they  may  leave  them  in  this  world. 

I  observe  that  betwixt  three  and  four  years  of  age  a  child  hath  great  propen- 
sily  to  peep  into  a  book,  and  then  is  the  most  seasonable  time  (if  conveniences 
may  be  had  otherwise)  for  him  to  begin  to  learn;  and  though  perhaps  then  he- 
can  not  speak  so  veiy  distinctly,  yet  the  often  pronunciation  of  his  letters  will 
be  a  means  to  help  his  speech,  espedally  if  one  take  notice  in  what  organ  or  in- 
Btmment  he  is  most  defective,  and  exerciae  him  chiefiy  in  those  letters  whidi- 
belong  unto  it 

Now  there  are  five  organs  or  instruments  of  speech,  in  the  right  hitting  of 

*  Hie  Ibnowiof  ii  a  copy  of  the  origliial  title  |Mfe>— 
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which,  88  the  breath  moveth  from  within  through  the  moatb,  a  trae  (Hononda 
tion  of  every  letter  is  made,  viz.,  the  lips,  the  teeth,  the  tongae,  the  roof  of  the 
moath,  and  the  throat;  aooording  to  which  if  one  rank  the  twenty-four  letters 
of  oar  English  alphabet,  he  shall  find  that  A,  E,  I,  0,  U  proceed  by  degrees 
fh>m  the  throat,  along  betwixt  the  tongue  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to  the  lips 
oontracted,  and  that  Y  is  somewhat  like  I,  being  pronounced  with  other  letters; 
but  if  it  be  named  by  itself  it  requireth  some  motion  of  the  lips.  B,  F,  IC,  P,  W, 
and  Y  consonants  belong  to  the  lips,  C,  S,  X,  Z  to  the  teelh,  D,  L,  N,  T,  R  to 
the  tongue,  B,  H,  E,  Q  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  But  the  sweet  and  natural 
proQundatioo  of  them  is  gotten  rather  by  imitatton  than  praoept,  and  therefore 
the  teacher  must  be  carefhl  to  give  eyery  letter  its  distinct  and  dear  sound,  that 
the  child  may  get  it  from  his  voice,  and  be  sure  to  make  the  child  open  his 
mouth  well  as  he  uttereth  a  letter,  lest  otherwise  he  drown  or  hinder  the  sound 
of  it.  For  X  have  heard  some  foreigners  to  blvne  xm  Kngliahroen  for  neglecting 
this  mean  to  a  plain  and  audible  speaking,  saying;  that  t^e  cause  why  we  gen- 
erally do  not  speak  so  ftilly  as  they,  proceeded  from  an  lU  habit  of  mumbling, 
which  children  got  at  theif  first  learning  to  read,  which  it  was  their  cace  theie- 
fbre  to  prevent  or  remedy  betimes,  and  so  it  should  be  oura»  seeing  pronuncia- 
tion is  that  that  seta  out  a  man,  and  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  one  an  orator. 

n. — Raw  a  chUd  may  be  kuigJU  wUh  ddigTU  to  know  aU  Tda  kttors  in  a  ver% 
HUleUme. 

The  usual  way  to  begin  with  a  ohild,  when  he  is  first  broog^  to  sdiool,  is  to 
teach  him  to  know  bis  letters  in  the  hornbook,  whece  h«  is  made  to  run  over 
aU  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  or  Chnst-cros^-row,  both  forward  and  backward, 
uutil  he  can  tell  any  oo^e  Qf  them  which  ia  pointed  at^,  ap4  Uiat  In  tibue  SogUah 
character. 

This  oourse  we  see  bath  been  rery  effectual  in  a  short  time  with  some  more 
ripe-witted  children ;  but  others  of  a  slower  apprehensioQ  (as  the  most  and  besi 
commonly  are)  have  been  thus  learning  a  whole  year  together,  and  though  they 
have  been  much  chid  and  beaten  too  for  vrant  of  heed,  could  scarce  tell  six  of 
th^eir  letters  at  twelve  moiitba'  end,  who^  if  they  had  been  tanght  in  a  way  more 
agreeable  to  their  mean  appreliension^  (which  mi^t  h«ve  wrought  more  readily 
upon  the  senses,  and  affected  their  minds  with  what  tbey  dtd,)  would  doubtisoi 
have  learned  as  oheerftiUy  if  not, as  fast  as  the  quickesli 

I  shall  therefore  mention  sundry  ways  that  have  been  taken  to  make  a  obUd 
know  his  lettws  rwdiljt  OQit  of  which  the  discreet  tMobw  qmjt  ohoooe  i^t  is 
most  likely  to  auit  with  hia  Ifiarnsr. 

I  have  known  some  that  (according  to  Mr.  BrinalQj'&  direction]  have  tanght 
little  ones  to  pronounce  all  the  letters,  and  to  spell  pretty  well  before  they  knew 
one  letter  in  a  book;  and  this  they  did,  by  making  the  child  to  sound  the  five 
vowels,  0,  e,  1^  0,  fi,  like  so  many  bells  upon  his  Qnger's  ends,  and  to  say  which 
finger  was  such  or  such  a  vowel,  by  changes ;  then  putting  single  consonanti 
before  the  vowels,  (leaving  the  hardest  of  them  till  the  laa^)  and  teaching  him 
how  to  utter  them  both  at  once,  asffa)Ve,«i^«o,«t^  da,  de,  di,  do,  dm;  and 
again,  by  putting  the  vowels  before  a  consonant,  to  make  .him  say,  a8,e8,i8fM, 
nSj  ad,  ed,  id,  odf  ud.  Thus  they  have  proceeded  fh>m  ^llables  of  two  or  threap 
or  more  letters,  till  a  child  hath  been  pret^  nimble  in  the  most  But  this  is 
rather  to  be  done  in  a  private  house  than  a  public  school;  however  this  man 
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Der  of  exercise  now  and  then  amongst  little  soholare  will  make  their  lessons 
more  fomiliar  to  them. 

The  greatest  trouble  at  the  first  entrance  of  children  is  to  teach  them  how  to 
know  tlieir  letters  one  from  another  when  thej  see  them  in  the  book  altogether  < 
for  the  greatiuee  «f  their  namber  and  yarietj  of  shape  do  puzzle  joung  wits  ta 
diflbrence  them,  and  the  sense  can  but  be  intent  upon  one  single  object  at  once, 
so  as  to  take  its  impression  and  commit  it  to  the  imagination  and  memory. 
Some  have  therefore  begun  but  with  one  single  letter,  and  after  they  have  showed  * 
it  to  the  ohild  in  the  alphabet,  have  made  him  to  find  the  same  any  where  else  in 
the  book  tiU  he  knew  that  perfectly;  and  then  they  have  proceeded  to  another 
in  like  maimer,  and  so  gone  through  the  rest 

Some  hftTe  contriTed  a  piece  of  ivory  with  twenty-four  flats  or  squares,  in 
every  one  of  which  was  engraven  a  several  letter,  and  by  playing  with  a  child 
in  throwing  this  upen  a  table,  and  showing  him  the  letter  only  which  lay  upper- 
most,  ha^e  In  » Ibw  days  taught  him  the  whole  alphabet. 

SoBoe  have  got  twenty-four  pieces  of  ivoty  cut  in  the  shape  of  dice,  with  a 
letter  engraven  upon  each  of  them,  and  with  these  they  have  played  at  vacant 
hours  wi&  a  cMld  till  he  hath  known  them  all  distinctly.  l*hey  begin  first 
with  one^  then  with  two,  afterwards  with  more  letters  at  once  as  the  child  got 
Knowledge  of  tbent  To  teach  him  likewise  to  spell,  they  would  place  oonso- 
nantB  befim  or  after  a  vowel,  and  then  join  more  letters  together  so  as  to 
make  a  word,  and  sometimes  divide  it  into  syllables,  to  be  parted  or  put  to- 
getiier.  Vow  this  kind  of  letter  sport  may  be  profitably  permitted  among  be- 
ginnem  in  a  sehool,  and  instead  of  ivory,  they  may  have  white  bits  of  board,  or 
small  dxndB  ot  paper  or  pasteboard,  or  parchment  with  a  letter  written  upon 
each  to  plery  withal  amongst  themselves. 

Some  hove  made  pictcffes  in  a  little  book,  or  upon  a  soroll  of  paper  wrapped 
upon  two  fficka  within  a  box  of  isinglass,  and  by  each  picture  have  made  three 
sorts  of  that  letter  with  which  its  name  beginneth;  but  those  being  too  manj 
at  onoe  for  a  child  to  take  notice  o^  have  proved  not  so  usefhl  as  was  intended. 
Some  tikewise  have  had  pictures  and  letters  printed  in  this  manner  on  the 
backside  of  a  pack  of  cards  to  entice  chUdren,  that  naturally  love  that  sport,  to 
the  love  of  learning  their  books. 

Some  have  written  a  letter  in  a  great  character  upon  a  card,  or  chalked  it  out 
upon  a  trencher,  and  by  telling  a  cbfld  what  it  was,  and  letting  him  strive  to 
make  ttie  like,  bttre  imprinted  it  quickly  in  his  memory,  and  so  the  rest  one 
after  snothsr. 

One  having^a  8(m  of  two  years  and  a  half  old,  that  could  but  even  go  about 
the  boose,  and  utter  some  few  gibberish  words  in  a  broken  manner,  observing 
him  one  day  above  the  rest  to  be  busied  about  shells  and  sticks,  and  such  like 
toys^  wMoh  himself  had  laid  together  in  a  chair,  and  to  miss  any  one  that  was 
tfldkOB  from  him  he  Mw  not  how,  and  to  seek  for  it  about  the  house,  became 
verf  dsfliroiw  to  make  experiment  what  that  child  might  presently  attain  to  in 
point  of  learning.  Thereupon  he  devised  a  little  wheel,  with  all  the  capital  Ho- 
min  letters  made  upon  a  paper  to  wrap  iDund  about  it,  and  fitted  it  to  turn  in  a 
little  found  box,  which  had  a  hole  so  made  m  the  side  of  it,  that  only  one  letter 
might  be  seen  to  peep  oat  at  once.  This  he  brought  to  the  child,  and  showed 
him  only  the  letter  0,  and  told  him  what  it  was.  The  child  being  overjoyed 
with  his  new  gambol,  eatcheth  the  box  out  of  his  Other's  hand,  and  runs  with. 
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it  to  his  playfellow  a  year  younger  than  himself  and  in  his  brdcen  language 
tells  him  there  was  "an  0,  an  0/*  And  when  the  other  asked  him  where,  he 
said,  "  In  a  hole,  in  a  hole,"  and  showed  it  him ;  whidi  the  leaser  diHd  then 
took  such  notioe  o(  as  to  know  it  again  ever  after  from  all  the  other  letters. 
And  thus  by  playing  with  the  box,  and  inquiring  conoorning  any  letter  that 
appeared  strange  to  him  what  it  was,  the  child  learned  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  in  eleven  days,  being  in  this  ABO  character,  and  would  tske  pleas* 
ure  to  show  them  in  any  book  to  any  of  his  aoquatntanoe  that  came  next  By 
this  instance  yaa  may  see  what  a  propensity  there  is  in  nature  betimeSito  learn- 
ing, could  but  the  teachers  apply  themselves  to  their  young  scfaolars'  tenuity; 
and  how  by  proceeding  m  a  dear  and  &cile  method  that  all  may  apprehend, 
every  one  may  benefit  more  or  less  by  degrees.  According  to  these  contriv- 
ances to  forward  children,  I  have  published  a  New  Primer;  in  the  first  leaf 
whereof  I  have  set  the  Roman  capitals,  (because  that  character  is  now  most  in 
use,  and  those  letters  the  most  easy  to  be  learned,)  and  have  Joined  therewith 
the  pictures  or  images  of  some  things  whose  names  begin  with  that  letter,  by 
which  a  child's  memory  may  be  helped  to  remember  how  to  call  his  lettera,  as 
A  for  an  ape,  B  for  a  bear,  &c.  This  hieroglyphical  device  doth  so  aifect  diil- 
dren,  (who  are  generally  forward  to  communicate  what  they  know,)  that  I  have 
observed  them  to  teach  others,  that  could  not  so  readily  learn,  to  know  all  the 
letters  in  a  few  hours'  space,  by  asking  them  what  A  stands  for?  and  so  con- 
cerning other  letters  backward  and  forward,  or  as  they  best  liked. 

Thus  when  a  child  hath  got  the  names  of  his  letters,  and  their  several  shapes 
withal  in  a  playing  manner,  he  may  be  easily  taught  to  distinguish  them  in  the 
following  lea(  which  containeth  first  the  greater  and  then  the  small  Roman  char^ 
acters,  to  be  learned  by  five  at  once  or  more,  as  the  child  is  able  to  remember 
them ;  other  characters  I  would  have  forborne  till  one  be  well  acquainted  with 
these,  because  so  much  variety  at  the  first  doth  but  amase  young  wits,  and  our 
English  characters  (for  the  most  part)  are  very  obscure,  and  more  hard  to  be 
imprinted  in  the  memory.  And  thus  much  for  learning  to  know  letters;  we 
shall  next  (and  according  to  order  in  teaching)  proceed  to  an  ea^  way  of  dis- 
tinct spelling. 

ni. — How  to  teach  a  child  to  spdl  diaitincQy. 

The  common  way  of  teaching  a  child  to  speU  is,  after  he  knows  the  letters  in 
his  alphabet,  to  initiate  him  hi  those  few  syllables,  which  consist  of  one  vowel 
before  a  consonant,  as  ab,  e&,  i&,  o5,  ii5,  fta,  or  of  one  vowel  after  a  consonant, 
as  fto,  be,  5i,  &o,  5t<,  A«.,  in  the  hornbook,  and  thence  to  proceed  with  him  by 
little  and  little  to  the  bottom  of  the  book,  hearing  him  twice  or  thrice  over  till 
he  can  say  his  lesson,  and  then  putting  him  to  a  new  one. 

In  which  course  I  have  known  some  more  apt  children  to  have  jHXXfited  pretty 
well,  but  scarce  one  often,  when  they  have  gone  through  the  book,  to  be  able 
to  «pell  a  word  that  is  not  in  it  And  some  have  been  certain  years  daily  ex- 
ercised saying  lessons  therein,  who,  after  mudi  endeavor  spent^  have  been  ac- 
counted mere  blockheads,  and  rejected  altogether  as  incapable  to  learn  any 
thing;  whereas,  SQme  teachers  that  have  assayed  a  more  frmHiaf  way,  have 
professed  that  they  have  not  met  with  any  such  thing  as  a  dunoe  amid  a  great 
multitude  of  little  scholars. 

Indeed,  it  is  Tully's  observation  of  old,  and  Erasmus'  assertion  of  later  yean^ 
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that  it  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  learn,  as  it  is  for  a  beast  to  g^,  a  bird  to  fly,  or 
A  fish  to  swim,  and  I  verily  believe  it;  for  the  nature  of  man  is  restlessly  de- 
sirous to  know  things,  and  were  discouragements  taken  out  of  the  way,  and 
meet  help  afforded  young  learners,  they  would  doubtless  go  on  with  a  great 
deal  more  cheerfulness,  and  make  more  proficiency  at  their  books  than  usually 
they  do.  And  could  the  master  have  the  discretion  to  make  their  lessons  fa- 
miliar to  them,  children  would  as  much  delight  in  being  busied  about  them,  as 
in  any  other  sport,  if  too  long  continuance  at  them  might  not  make  them  tedious. 

Amongst  those  that  have  gone  a  readier  way  to  reading,  I  shall  only  mention 
Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Robinson,  the  latter  of  whom  I  have  known  to  have  taught 
little  children  not  much  above  four  years  old  to  read  distinctly  in  the  Bible,  in 
six  weeks*  time  or  under;  their  books  are  to  be  bad  in  print,  but  every  one 
hath  not  the  art  to  use  them.  And  Mr.  Coote's  MingUah  Schoohwuter  seems 
rather  to  be  fitted  for  one  that  Is  a  master  indeed  than  for  a  scholar. 

Besides  the  way  then  which  is  usual,  you  may  (if  you  think  good)  make  use 
of  that  which  I  have  set  down  in  the  New  Primer  to  help  little  ones  to  spell 
readily,  and  it  is  this: 

1.  Let  a  chOd  be  well  acquainted  with  his  vowels,  and  made  to  pronounce 
them  fully  by  themselves,  because  they  are  able  to  make  a  perfect  sound  alone. 

2.  Teach  him  to  give  the  true  value  or  force  of  the  consonants,  and  to  take 
notice  how  imperfectly  they  sound,  except  a  vowel  be  joined  with  them.  Both 
these  are  set  apart  by  themselves. 

3.  Proceed  to  syllables  made  of  one  consonant  set  before  a  vowel,  (section  5,) 
and  let  him  Join  the  true  force  of  the  consonant  with  the  perfect  sound  of  the 
vowel,  as  to  say  bo^  be,  &t;  5o,  5ti>  Ac.  Tet  it  were  good  to  leave  eo,  ce,  ei, 
OQ,  cuy  and  ^o,  ^e,  0^  ^o,  ^  to  the  last,  because  the  value  of  the  consonant  in 
the  second  and  third  syllables  doth  differ  from  that  in  the  rest 

4.  Then  exercise  him  in  syllables  made  of  one  vowel  set  before  one  conso- 
nant^ (section  6,)  as  to  say  oi,  ehy  ib^  ob^  «5,  Ac,  till  he  can  spell  any  syllable  of 
two  letters  backward  or  forward,  as  (a,  be,  ^  &o,  Mi;  ab,  e&,  t&,  o&,  vb;  ba^  db; 
be,  eb;  bi^  ib;  bo,  6b;  bUf  vb;  and  so  in  all  the  rest,  comparing  one  with  another. 
^  5.  And  if  to  any  one  of  these  syllables  you  add  a  letter,  and  teach  him  how 
to  join  it  in  sound  with  the  rest,  you  will  make  him  more  ready  in  spelling;  as 
if  before  ab  you  put  &,  and  teach  him  to  say  bob;  if  after  ba  you  put  d,  and  let 
him  pronounce  it  bad,  he  will  quickly  be  able  to  join  a  letter  with  any  of  the 
rest,  as  nip,  pin,  but,  tub,  ice. 

To  inure  your  young  scholar  to  any,  even  the  hardest  i^llable,  in  an  easy 
way, 

1.  Practice  him  hi  the  joining  of  consonants  that  begin  syllables  (section  7) 
so  that  he  may  give  their  joint  forces  at  once ;  thus 

Having  showed  him  to  sound  bl  or  br  together,  make  him  pronounce  them, 
and  a  vowel  with  them,  bla,  bra,  bU,  bre,  and  so  in  any  of  the  rest 

2.  Then  practice  him  likewise  In  consonants  that  end  syllables,  (section  8 ;) 
make  him  first  to  give  the  force  of  the  joined  consonants,  and  then  to  put  the 
vowels  before  them;  as  bk  with  the  vowels  before  them  sound  a!bl$,  eble,  ible, 
dble,  vble,  to  all  of  which  you  may  prefix  other  consonants  and  change  them  into 
words  of  one  syllable,  asfabk,  pt^  bibU,  noble,  bMlU,  with  a  b  inserted  or  the 
like.  Where  observe  that  e  in  the  end  of  many  syllables,  being  silent,  doth 
qualify  the  sound  of  the  foregoing  vowel,  so  as  to  make  words  different  from 
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those  that  have  not  e ;  as  you  may  see  madt  differeth  quite  firom  mad^  hett  flmn 
&«/,  pipe  fhnn  pipf  aope  from  aop^  and  cube  from  cub.  Whereby  I  thmk  them 
in  an  error  that  leave  out  e  in  the  end  of  words,  and  them  that  in  pronouncbig 
it  make  two  syllables  of  one^  in  stabUf  bibles  people,  ic,  which  judidoaB  ICr. 
ICulcaster  will  not  allow. 

In  this  exercise  of  spelling  you  may  do  well  sometimee  to  make  all  the  yoiong 
beginners  stand  together,  and  pose  them  one  by  one  in  all  sorts  of  syUablea,  till 
they  be  perfect  in  any ;  and  to  make  them  delight  therein, 

1.  Let  them  spell  many  syllablea  together  which  differ  only  in  one  letter,  as 
and,  hand,  hand,  land,  aand, 

2.  Teach  them  to  frame  any  word  of  one  sj^lable,  by  joining  any  of  the  oon- 
sonants  which  go  before  vowels,  with  those  that  are  used  to  follow  yowelS)  and 
putting  in  vowels  betwixt  them,  as  black,  block;  dock,  dock. 

And  this  they  may  do  afterward  amongst  themselves,  having  sevend  loose 
letters  made  and  given  them  to  compose  or  divide  in  a  sporting  manner,  which 
I  may  rightly  term  the  letter  sport. 

When  a  child  has  become  expert  in  joining  consonants  with  the  vowels,  then 
take  him  to  the  diphthcHigs,  (section  9,)  and  there 

1.  Teach  him  the  natural  force  of  a  diphthong,  (which  oonaists  of  two  vowela 
joined  together,)  and  make  him  sound  it  distinctly  by  itself  9Eai,ei,h^ 

2.  Let  him  see  how  it  is  joined  with  other  letters,  and  learn  to  give  its  pro- 
nunciation with  them,  minding  him  how  the  same  diphthong  dLffers  from  itsolt 
sometimes  in  its  sound,  and  which  of  the  two  vowels  in  it  hath  the  greatest 
power  in  pronunciation,  as  in  people,  e  seemeth  to  drown  the  o. 

And  besides  those  words  in  the  book,  you  may  add  others  of  your  own,  till 
by^any  examples  the  child  doth  well  apprehend  your  meaning^  so  that  he  can 
boldly  adventure  to  imitate  you,  and  praotioe  himselC 

Thus  after  a  child  is  thoroughly  exercised  in  the  true  sounding  of  the  vowela 
and  consonants  together,  let  him  proceed  to  the  spelling  of  words,  first  of  one 
syllable,  (section  10,)  then  of  two,  (section  11,)  then  of  three,  (section  12,)  then 
of  four,  (section  13,)  in  all  of  which  let  him  be  taught  how  to  utter  every  sylla- 
ble by  itself  truly  and  fully,  and  be  sure  to  speak  out  the  last  But  in  words 
of  more  syllables,  let  him  leani  and  part  them  according  to  these  profitaUe 
rules: 

1.  An  English  pliable  may  sometimes  conaist  of  eight  letters,  but  never  of 
more,  as  strength. 

2.  In  words  that  have  many  syllables,  the  consonant  between  two  vowela 
belongeth  to  the  latter  of  them,  as  htirmi-U-He. 

3.  Oonsonants  which  are  joined  in  the  beginning  of  worda  are  not  to  be 
parted  in  the  middle  of  them,  as  fnyste-ry. 

4.  Consonants  which  are  not  joined  in  the  beginning  of  words  are  to  be  parted 
in  the  middle  of  them,  uafor-geirjvl^nesa. 

5.  If  a  consonant  be  doubled  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  the  first  belongs  io  the 
foregoing  syllable,  and  the  latter  to  the  following,  as  po&^eea'Si'Otk 

6.  In  compound  words,  every  part  which  belongeth  to  the  single  worda  moat 
be  set  by  itseU;  as  tn-a^U'ty. 

And  these  rules  have  I  here  set  down  to  inform  the  less  skillful  teacher  how 
he  is  to  guide  his  learner,  than  to  puzzle  a  child  about  them,  who  is  not  yet  so 
well  able  to  comprehend  them. 
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I  have  also  divided  those  words  in  the  book,  to  let  dhildren  see  how  they 
ought  to  divide  other  polysyllable  words,  in  which  they  most  always  be  very 
careful  (as  I  said)  to  sound  out  the  last  syllable  very  folly. 

To  enable  a  child  the  better  to  pronoance  any  word  he  meets  withal  in  read- 
ing, I  have  set  down  some^  more  hard  for  pronunoiation,  (section  14,)  in  often 
reading  over  which  he  may  be  exercised  to  help  his  utterance;  and  the  master 
may  add  more  at  his  own  discretion,  till  he  see  that  his  willing  scholar  doth  not 
stick  in  spelling  any,  be  it  never  so  hard. 

And  that  the  child  may  not  be  amused  with  any  thing  m  bis  book  when  he 
oometh  to  read,  I  would  have  him  made  acquainted  with  the  pauses,  (seclion 
15,)  with  the  figures,  (section  16,)  numeral  letters,  (section  17,)  quotations  (sec- 
tion 18)  and  abbreviations^  (section  19,)  which  being  but  a  work  of  a  few  hours' 
spaoe^  may  easily  be  performed  after  he  can  readily  spell,  which  when  he  can 
do^  he  may  profitably  be  put  to  reading,  but  not  before;  for  I  observed  it  a 
great  defect  in  some  of  Mr.  Robinson's  scholars,  (whose  way  was  to  teach  to 
read  presently  without  any  spelling  at  all,)  that  when  they  were  at  a  loss  about 
a  word,  they  made  an  imperfect  confused  sound  in  giving  the  force  of  the  con- 
sonants, which  if  they  once  missed,  they  knew  not  which  way  to  help  them- 
selves to  find  what  the  word  was;  whereas,  if  after  a  child  know  his  lettera,  he 
be  taught  to  gather  them  into  just  syllables,  and  by  the  joining  of  syllables  to- 
gether to  frame  a  word,  (which  as  it  is  the  most  ancient,  so  certainly  it  is  the 
most  natural  method  of  teaching,)  he  will  soon  be  able,  if  he  stick  at  any  word 
in  reading,  by  the  naming  of  its  letters  and  pronouncing  of  its  ^llables,  to  say 
what  it  is,  and  then  he  may  boldly  venture  to  read  without  spelling  at  all, 
touching  the  gaining  of  a  habit  whereof  I  shall  proceed  to  say  somewhat  in  the 
next  chapter. 

rV. — Bow  a  (Aild  may  he  taught  to  read  any  Bngliah  hook  perfectly^ 

The  ordinary  way  to  teach  chUdren  to  read  ia^  after  they  have  got  some 
knowledge  of  their  letters,  and  a  smattering  of  some  ^Uablee  and  words  in  the 
hornbook,  to  turn  them  into  the  A  B  0  or  Primer,  and  therein  to  make  them 
name  the  letters  and  spell  the  words,  till  by  often  use  they  can  pronounce  (at 
least)  the  shortest  words  at  the  first  sight. 

This  method  takes  with  those  of  prompter  wits;  but  many  of  more  slow  ca^ 
padties,  not  finding  any  thing  to  afifect  and  so  make  them  heed  what  they 
learn,  go  on  remissly  ttom  lesson  to  lesson,  and  are  not  much  more  able  to  read 
when  they  have  ended  their  book  than  when  they  begun  it.  Besides^  the 
ABO  being  now  (I  may  say)  generally  thrown  aside,  and  the  ordinary  Prim«»r 
not  printed,  and  the  very  fbndamentals  of  Christian  religion  (which  were  wont 
to  be  contained  in  those  books,  and  were  commonly  taught  children  at  home  by 
heart  before  they  went  to  school)  with  sundry  people  (ahnost  in  all  places) 
slighted,  the  matter  which  is  taught  in  most  books  now  in  use  is  not  so  fiimiliar 
to  them,  and  therefcx^  not  so  ea^  for  children  to  learn. 

But  to  hold  still  to  tiie  sure  foundation,  I  have  caused  the  Lord's  Prayer,  (aecv 
tion  20,)  the  Creed,  (section  21,)  and  the  Ten  Commandments  (sectk>n  23)  to  be 
printed  in  the  Boman  character,  that  a  child  having  learned  already  to  know 
his  letters  and  how  to  spell,  may  also  be  initiated  to  read  by  them,  which  he 
will  do  the  more  che«'fiiUy  if  he  be  also  mstructed  at  home  to  say  them  by 
heart. 
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As  he  reads  these,  I  would  have  a  child  name  what  words  ae  cao  at  first 
sight,  and  what  he  can  not,  to  spell  them,  and  to  take  notice  what  pauses  and 
numbers  are  in  his  lesson,  and  to  go  over  them  often,  till  he  can  teU  anj  tittle 
in  them«  either  m  or  without  the  book. 

When  he  is  thus  well  entered  in  the  Roman  character,  I  wojld  have  him 
made  acquainted  with  the  rest  of  the  characters  now  in  use^  (section  23,)  which 
will  be  easily  done  by  comparing  one  with  another,  and  reading  over  tlioee  sen- 
tences, psalms,  thanksgivings,  and  prayers  (which  are  printed  in  g^reater  and 
less  characters  of  sundry  sorts)  till  he  have  them  pretty  well  by  heart. 

Thus  having  all  things  which  concern  reading  English  made  fiuniliar  to  him, 
he  may  attain  to  a  perfect  habit  of  it,  1,  by  reading  The  Single  FsaUer;  2.  The 
JPsaims  in  Meier;  3.  The  School  of  Good  Manners^  or  such  other  like  easy  books 
which  may  both  profit  and  deUght  him.  All  of  which  I  would  wish  he  may  read 
over  at  least  thrice,  to  make  the  matter  as  well  as  the  words  leave  an  impres- 
sion upon  his  mind.  If  any  where  be  stick  at  any  word  (as  seeming  too  hard) 
let  him  mark  it  with  a  pin,  or  the  dint  of  his  nail,  and  by  looking  upon  it  again 
he  will  remember  it 

When  he  can  read  any  whit  readily,  let  hun  begpn  the  Bible  and  read  over 
the  book  of  Genesis  (and  other  remarkable  histories  in  other  places  of  Scripture 
which  are  most  likely  to  delight  him)  by  a  chapter  at  a  time ;  but  acquaint  him 
a  little  with  the  matter  beforehand,  for  that  will  entice  him  to  read  it,  and  make 
him  more  observant  of  what  he  reads.  After  he  hath  read,  ask  him  such  gen- 
eral questions  out  of  the  story  as  are  most  easy  for  him  to  answer,  and  he  will 
the  better  remember  it.  I  have  known  some,  that  by  hiring  a  child  to  read  two 
or  three  chapters  a  day,  and  to  get  so  many  verses  of  it  by  heart,  have  made 
them  admirable  proficient^,  and  that  betimes,  in  the  Scriptures,  which  was  Tim- 
othy^s  excellency  and  his  grandmother's  great  commendation.  Let  him  now 
take  liberty  to  exercise  himself  in  any  English  book  (so  the  matter  of  it  be  but 
honest)  till  he  can  perfectly  read  in  any  place  of  a  book  that  is  offered  him;  and 
when  he  can  do  this,  I  adjudge  him  fit  to  enter  into  a  grammar  school  but  not 
before. 

For  thus  learning  to  read  English  perfectly,  I  allow  two  or  three  years'  time, 
so  that  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age  a  child  may  begin  Latin. 

V. —  'Wherein  children,  for  whom  the  LaUn  tongue  is  thought  to  be  wmeoessaryj 
are  to  be  employed  after  they  can  read  English  toelL 

It  is  a  fond  conceit  of  many  that  have  either  not  attained,  or  by  their  own 
negligence  have  utterly  lost  the  use  of  the  Latin  tongue,  to  think  it  altogether 
unnecessary  for  such  children  to  learn  it  as  are  intended  for  trades,  or  to  be 
kept  as  drudges  at  home,  or  employed  about  husbandry.  For  first,  there  are 
few  children  but  (in  their  playing  years,  and  before  they  can  be  capable  of  any 
serious  employment  in  the  meanest  calling  that  is)  may  be  so  far  grounded  in 
the  Latin  as  to  find  that  little  smattering  they  have  of  it  to  be  of  singular  use  to 
them,  both  for  the  understanding  of  the  English  authors  (which  abound  now-a- 
days  with  borrowed  words)  and  the  holding  of  discourse  with  a  sort  of  men 
that  delight  to  flaunt  it  in  Latin. 

Secondly,  Besides  I  have  heard  it  spoken  to  the  great  commendation  of  some 
countries  where  care  is  had  for  the  weU  education  of  children,  that  every  peas- 
ant (almost)  is  able  to  discourse  with  a  stranger  in  the  Latin  tongue;  and  why 
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may  not  m  bere  In  Kngliwd  obtain  ihe  like  pnlse  if  we  did  bnt^  as  tbej,  oon- 
turae  oar  children  al  the  Latin  acbool  till  they  be  well  aoqoainted  with  that 
language^  and  thereby  better  fitted  for  any  calling. 

Thirdly,  And  I  am  eorry  to  add,  that  the  non-improyement  of  children's 
time  after  they  can  read  English  any  wh;t  well  throweth  open  a  gap  to  all  loose 
kinds  of  behavior;  for  being  then  (as  it  is  too  commonly  to  be  seen,  especially 
with  the  poorer  sort)  taken  ftom  the  school,  and  permitted  to  ran  wild,  ap  and 
down,  without  any  control,  they  adyentare  to  commit  all  manner  of  lewdness, 
and  so  become  a  shame  and  dishonor  to  their  friends  and  oonntiy. 

If  these  or  the  like  reasons  therefore  might  prevail  to  persuade  them  that 
have  a  prejudice  against  Latin,  I  would  advise  that  all  children  might  be  put  to 
the  grammar  school  so  soon  as  they  can  read  English  well,  and  sufifered  to  con* 
tinue  at  it  till  some  honest  calling  invite  them  thence ;  but  if  not^  I  would  wish 
them  rather  to  forbear  it  than  to  become  there  a  hindrance  to  others^  whose 
work  it  is  to  learn  that  profitable  language.  And  that  they  may  not  squander/ 
away  their  time  in  idleness,  it  were  good  if  they  were  pat  to  a  writing-BchooI 
where  they  might  be,  firsts  helped  to  keep  their  English  by  reading  a  chapter 
(at  least)  once  a  day;  and  second,  taught  to  write  a  fiur  hand;  and  thirdly, 
afterward  exercised  in  arithmetic  and  such  preparative  arts  as  may  make  them 
completely  fit  to  undergo  any  ordinary  calling.  And  being  thus  trained  up  in  a 
way  of  discipline,  they  will  afterward  prove  more  easOy  pliable  to  their  master's 
commands. 

Kowr  forasmuch  as  few  grammar  schools  of  note  will  admit  children  into  them 
till  they  have  learned  their  Accidents,  the  teaching  of  that  book  also  becometh 
for  the  most  part  a  woric  for  a  Petty  School,  where  many  that  undertake  to 
teach  it,  being  altogether  ignorant  of  the  Latin  tongue,  do  soirily  perform  that 
task;  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  about  it  to  little  or  no  purpose.  I  would 
have  that  book  therefore  by  such  let  alone  and  left  to  the  grammar  school  as 
meet  fitting  to  be  taoght  there  only,  because  it  is  intended  as  an  introduction  of 
grammar  to  guide  children  in  a  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  speaking  Latin, 
and  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  art  are  most  deeply  concemed  to  make  use  of 
it  for  that  end.  And  instead  of  the  AcddeniSf  which  they  do  neither  understand 
nor  profit  by,  they  may  be  benefited  in  reading  orthodoxal  catechisms  and  other 
books  that  may  instruct  them  in  the  duties  of  a  Oliristian,  such  as  Ths  Practice 
of  Fiety,  The  Practice  of  QuietneaSj  Tke  Whoie  Duty  of  Man;  and  afterward  in 
other  delightfbl  books,  of  English  history,  as  The  Bistory  of  Queen  Si6sabe(hf  or 
poetry,  as  Earberfe  Pbems,  QuarPs  EnMema;  and  by  this  means  they  will  gain 
such  a  habit  and  delight  in  readhig  as  to  make  it  their  chief  recreation  when 
liberty  is  afforded  them.  And  their  acquaintance  with  good  books  will  (by 
God's  blessing)  be  a  means  so  to  sweeten  their  (otherwise  sour)  natures,  that 
they  may  live  comfortably  towards  themsehres;  and  amiably  converse  with  other 
persons. 

Yet  if  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School  have  a  pretty  good  nndentanding  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  he  may  the  better  adventure  to  teach  the  Aoeidends,  and  proceed 
In  doing  so  with  Ihr  more  ease  and  profit  to  himself  and  leaner,  if  he  observe  a 
sure  method  of  gprounding  his  children  In  the  rudiments  of  (grammar,  and  pre- 
paring them  to  speak  and  write  familiar  Latin,  which  I  shall  hereafter  discover, 
having  first  set  down  somewhat  how  to  remedy  that  defect  in  reading  English 
with  which  the  grammar  schools  are  very  much  troubled,  especially  where  there 
is  not  a  good  Petty  School  to  discharge  that  woric  aforehand.    And  before  I 
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l-  proceed  fUrtbee,  I  ^HIle(K)«Q» my  ndnd  ill  tte.iBadk  two  ito|>tan  toooliin^ tin 

I,  erecting  of  a  Pet^  Sohoo^  mk  how  it  may  probably  floofidi  by  good  onter  tad 

L.  diacipline. 

t'  The  Petty  Scbool  ia  the  place  where,  indeed,  the  flM  pfincipleB  of  all  feBgioft 

I  aad  learning  oaght  to  be  taught^  and  therefore  Mllier  deeerveth  that  more  en* 

I  •  oouragement  should  be  grrea  to  the  teachera  of  it  than  that  it  shoakl  be  left  a* 

f':  a  work  for  poor  women,  or  others  whose  neoMatieB  compel  them  to  uodertake 

r.  it  as  a  mere  shelter  from  beggaryv 

[  Out  of  this  considemtioii  it  is  (perhaps)  that  eottte  tioUer  spirtts,  wbott  9od 

pi,  hath  enriched  with  an  overplus  of  outward  meakia,  hate^  hi  some  places  where- 

nnto  they  have  been  by  birth  (or  otherwise)  related,  erected  Petty  School-houses^ 
and  endowed  them  with  yearly  salaries;  but  those  are  so  inconsiderate  toward 
the  maintenance  of  a  master  and  his  ftroily,  or  so  overjoyed  with  a  number  of 
free  scholars  to  be  taught  for  nothing,  that  (Saw  men  of  good  parts  will  deign  to 
accept  of  them,  or  continue  at  them  ibr  any  while,  and  for  this  cause  I  hav* 
observed  such  weak  foundations  M  to  nothing. 

Yet  if  any  oue  be  desirous  to  contribute  toward  mch  an  eminent  worit  <ii 
charity  my  advice  is,  that  he  erect  a  sdiool  and  dwelling-house  together,  aboot 
the  middle  of  a  market  town,  or  some  populous  country  vOIage^  and  acoommo 
date  it  with  a  safe  yard  adjoining  to  it,  if  not  with  an  orchard  or  garden,  and 
that  he  endow  it  with  a  salary  of  (at  least)  twen^  pounds  per  annum,  in  con- 
tf  deration  whereoftall  sudh  poor  boys  as  can  conveniently  frequent  it  may  b* 
taught  gratia,  but  the  more  able  sort  of  neighbors  may  pay  for  their  children^ 
teaohmg  as  if  the  8cho(d  was  not  free,  for  they  will  find  it  no  small  advantage  to 
have  such  a  school  amongst  them. 

Such  a  yearly  stipend  and  convenient  dwelling,  with  a  liberty  to  take  yotmg 
6hildren  to  board,  and  to  make  what  advantage  he  can  beet  by  other  scholan^ 
will  invite  a  man  of  good  parts  to  undertake  the  cbaiga,  and  excite  him  to  the 
diligent  and  constant  performance  of  bis  duty,  espedally  if  be  be  chosen  inlD 
the  place  by  three  or  four  honest  and  discreet  trustees,  that  may  have  power 
also  to  remove  him  thence,  if  by  bis  uncivil  behavior  or  gross  neglect  he  render 
himself  mcapaUe  to  perform  so  necessary  a  service  to  the  church  and  common^ 
wealth. 

As  for  the  qualifications  of  one  that  is  to  be  the  teacher  of  a  Petty  School,  I 
would  have  him  to  be  a  person  of  a  pious,  sober,  comely  and  discreet  behavior, 
and  tenderly  aflisctionate  toward  children,  having  some  knowledge  of  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  abilify  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  good  skill  In  arithmetic^  and  then 
let  him  move  within  the  compass  of  his  own  orb  so  as  to  teach  all  his  scholatv 
(as  they  become  capable)  to  read  Bnglish  very  well,  and  afterward  to  write  and 
cast  accounts.  And  let  him  not  meddle  at  all  with  teaching  the  AeddeniBf  ex- 
cept only  to  some  more  pregnant  wits  which  are  intended  to  be  set  forward  to 
learn  Latin,  and  Stir  such  be  sure  that  he  ground  them  well,  or  else  dismiss 
them,  as  soon  as  they  can  read  distinctiy  and  write  lagibly,  to  the  grammar 
schooL 

I  should  here  have  doted  my  discourse,  and  shnt  up  this  Petty  School,  wera 
it  not  that  I  have  received  a  model  for  the  maintaining  of  students  from  a 
worthy  friend's  hand,  (and  one  that  is  most  sealously  and  charitably  addicted 
to  advance  learning,  and  to  help  it  in  its  very  beginning  to  come  forward  to  lt| 
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fl]ll  rise,)  by  which  I  am  enoooraged  to  addreis  my  leiyaiiing  words  to  the 
godly-minded  trustees  and  subscribers  for  so  good  a  work,  (especially  to  those 
amongst  them  that  know  me  and  my  school  endeavers;)  and  this  I  humbly  re- 
quest of  them,  that  as  they  have  happily  contrived  a  model  for  the  education  of 
students^  and  brought  it  on  a  sudden  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection,  so  they 
should  also  put  to  their  hands  for  the  improvement  of  sdK)ol  learning,  without 
which  such  choice  atnlities  as  they  aim  at  in  order  to  the  ministry  can  not  pos- 
sibly be  obtained.  And  for  the  first  foundation  of  such  a  work,  I  presume  to 
ofifer  my  advice,  that  in  some  convenient  plaoe^  within  sad  without  the  city, 
there  may  be  Petty  Schools  erected,  according  to  the  number  of  wards,  unto 
which  certain  poor  daildren  out  of  every  parish  may  be  sent  and  taught  gratis, 
and  all  others  that  please  to  send  their  children  thither  may  have  them  taught 
at  a  reasonable  rate^  and  be  sure  to  have  them  improved  to  the  utmost  of  what 
they  are  capable.  And  I  am  thd  rather  induced  to  im>pound  such  a  thing  be- 
cause that  late  eminent^  Dr.  Bathurst^  Utely  deceased,  Hr.  Gkyuge,  and  some 
others  yet  living  did,  out  of  their  own  good  affection  to  leammg,  endeavor  at 
their  own  charge  to  promote  the  like. 

TIL— QT  Atf  diacipUne  of  a  Pdiy  School 

The  sweet  and  orderly  behavior  of  children  addeth  more  credit  to  a  school 
than  due  and  constant  teachings  because  this  speaketh  to  every  one  that  the 
child  is  well  taught^  though  (perhaps)  he  learn  but  little,  and  good  manners  in- 
deed are  a  main  part  of  good  education.  I  shall  therefore  take  occasion  to 
speak  somewhat  oonoeming  the  discipline  of  a  Petty  School,  leaving  the  further 
discourse  of  children's  manners  to  books  that  treat  purpose^  of  that  subject^  98 
Erojamus  de  moribus,  Touth^s  Behavior,  &a 

1.  Let  eveiy  scholar  repair  to  school  before  eight  o'ckxik  in  the  morning^  or 
in  case  of  weakness  before  nine;  and  let  him  oome  ftirly  washed,  neatly 
combed,  and  handsomely  dad,  and  by  oommending  his  tdeannesa,  and  showing 
it  to  his  fellows,  make  liim  take  pleasure  betimes  of  himself  to  go  neat  and 
comely  in  his  clothes. 

2.  Let  such  as  come  before  school-time  take  liberty  to  recTBttto  themselvot 
about  the  school,  yet  so  as  not  to  be  suffered  to  do  any  thing  whereby  to  haim 
themselves  or  school-fellows,  or  to  give  offence  or  make  distnrbanoe  with  any 
neighbor. 

3.  When  school-time  is  called,  let  them  all  go  orderly  to  their  own  plaoes,  and 
here  apply  themselves  dUigently  to  their  books  without  noise  or  running  about 

4.  When  the  master  cometh  into  the  school,  let  them  stand  up  and  make 
obeisance,  (so  Ukewiie  when  any  stranger  cometh  in;)  and  after  notice  is  taken 
of  those  who  are  absent,  let  one  that  is  most  able  read  a  chapter,  and  the  rest 
attend  and  give  some  little  account  of  what  they  have  heard  read.  Then  let 
him  that  read  say  a  short  prayer  fitted  for  the  school,  and  afterward  let  every 
one  settle  to  his  present  task. 

5.  The  whole  school  may  not  unfitly  be  divided  mto  four  forms^  whereof  the 
first  and  lowest  should  be  of  those  that  learn  to  know  their  letters,  whose  le^ 
sons  may  be  in  the  Primer;  the  second,  of  those  that  learn  to  speB,  whose  les- 
sons may  be  in  the  Single  FeaUar;  the  third,  of  those  that  learn  to  read,  whose 
lessons  may  be  in  the  Bible;  the  fourth,  of  those  that  are  exercised  in  reading^ 
writing,  and  casting  accounts,  whose  lessons  may  be  in  sudi  profitable  Bngiiah 
books  as  the  parents  can  best  provide  and  the  master  think  fittest  to  be  taught 
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6.  Let  the  lessoos  be  the  same  to  each  boj  m  eveiy  fonn,  and  lot  the  master 
proportion  them  to  the  meanest  capacities;  thus  those  that  are  abler  may  profit 
themselves  by  helping  their  weaker  fellows,  and  those  that  are  weaker  be  en- 
couraged to  see  that  they  can  keep  company  with  the  stronger.  And  let  the 
t^ro  highest  in  every  form  give  notice  to  the  master  when  they  come  to  say 
it^  of  those  that  were  most  negligent  in  getting  the  lesson. 

I.  When  they  come  to  say  it,  let  them  all  stand  orderiy  in  one  or  two  rows, 
and  whilst  one  sayeth  his  lesson,  be  sure  that  all  the  rest  look  upon  their  books, 
and  give  liberty  to  him  that  is  next  to  correct  him  that  is  saying  it  if  he  mis- 
take ;  and  in  case  he  can  say  it  better,  let  him  take  his  place  aud  keep  it  till  the 
same  boy  or  another  win  it  firom  him.  The  striving  for  places  (especially) 
amongst  little  ones  will  whet  them  on  to  more  diligence  than  any  encourage- 
ment that  can  be  given  them ;  and  the  master  should  be  very  sparing  to  whip 
any  one  for  his  book  except  he  be  sullenly  negligent,  and  then  also  I  would 
choose  rather  to  shame  him  out  of  his  untowardneas  by  commending  some  of 
his  fellows,  and  asking  him  why  he  can  not  do  as  weU  as  they,  than  by  falling 
upon  him  with  rating  words  or  injurious  blows.  A  great  care  also  must  be  had 
that  those  children  that  are  slow-witted  and  of  a  tender  spirit  be  not  any  way 
discouraged,  though  they  can  not  make  so  good  a  performance  of  their  task  as 
the  rest  of  their  ^ows. 

8.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  they  may  say  two  lessons  in  the 
forenoon  and  two  in  tiie  afternoon,  and  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the  fore- 
noon they  may  also  say  two  lessons;  but  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays  in  the 
afternoon  and  on  Saturday  mornings  I  would  have  the  time  spent  in  examining 
and  directing  them  how  to  spell  and  read  aright,  and  hearing  them  say  the 
graces,  prayers  and  psalms,  and  especially  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments,  (which  are  for  that  purpose  set  down  in  the  New  Primer) 
very  perfectly  by  heart  And  those  that  can  say  these  well  may  proceed  to 
get  other  catechisms,  but  be  sure  they  be  such  as  agree  with  the  principles  of 
Christian  religion. 

9.  Their  lessons  being  all  said,  they  should  be  diamiBsed  about  eleven  o'clock, 
and  then  care  must  be  taken  that  they  every  one  go  orderly  out  of  the  school, 
and  pass  quietly  home  without  any  stay  by  the  way.  And  to  prevent  that  too 
oonmion  clamor  and  crowding  out  of  the  school  door,  let  them  rise  out  of  their 
places  one  by  one  with  their  hat  and  book  in  their  hand,  and  make  their  hon- 
ors to  their  master  as  they  pass  before  his  fiioe,  one  following  another  at  a  dis- 
tance out  of  the  school*  It  were  fittest  and  safest  that  the  least  went  out  the 
foremost,  that  the  bigger  boys  following,  may  give  notice  *of  any  misdemeanor 
upon  the  way. 

10.  The  return  to  school  in  the  afternoon  should  be  by  one  o'clock,  and  those 
that  come  before  that  hour  should  be  permitted  to  play  within  the  bounds  till 
the  dock  strike  one,  and  then  let  them  all  take  their  places  in  due  order,  and 
say  their  lessons  as  they  did  in  the  forenoon.  Afi»r  their  lessons  are  ended,  let 
one  read  a  chapter  and  say  a  prayer,  and  so  let  them  again  go  orderly  and 
quietly  home,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  summer  and  four  in  the  winter  season. 

II.  If  neceseity  require  any  one  to  go  out  in  the  school-time,  let  him  not  in- 
terrupt the  master  by  asking  him  for  leave,  but  let  him  leave  his  book  with  the 
next  fellow  above  him  for  fear  he  should  else  spoil  or  lose  it,  and  in  case  he 
tarry  too  long  forth,  let  notice  be  given  to  the  monitor. 

12  Those  children  in  the  upper  form  may  be  monitors,  every  one  a  day  in 
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!!u8  turn;  and  let  them  oreiy  evening,  after  all  the  lessons  are  said,  give  a  bill 
to  the  master  of  their  names  that  are  absent,  and  theirs  that  have  committed 
any  disorder,  and  let  him  be  very  moderate  in  correcting,  and  be  &  are  to  make 
a  difference  betwixt  those  fiiolts  that  are  vicioosly  enormous  and  those  that  are 
bat  childish  transgressions.  Where  admonitions  readily  take  place,  it  is  a  need- 
less trouble  to  use  a  rod,  and  as  for  a  ferule  I  wish  it  were  utterly  banished  out 
of  all  schools. 

If  any  one,  before  I  conclude,  should  ask  me,  how  many  children  I  thuik  may 
be  well  and  profitably  taught  (according  to  the  method  already  proposed)  in  a 
Petty  School  ?  I  return  him  answer,  that  I  conceive  forty  boys  will  be  enough 
to  thoroughly  employ  one  man  to  hear  every  one  so  often  aa  is  required ;  and 
so  many  he  may  hear  and  benefit  himself  without  making  use  of  any  of  his 
scholars  to  teach  the  rest,  which  however  may  be  permitted  and  is  practiced  in 
some  schools,  yet  it  occasioneth  too  much  noise  and  disorder,  and  is  no  whit  so 
acceptable  to  parents  or  pleasing  to  the  chQdren,  be  the  work  never  so  well 
done.  And  therefore  I  advise,  that  in  a  place  where  a  great  concourse  of  ctiU- 
dren  may  be  had,  there  be  more  masters  than  one  employed  according  to  the 
spaciousness  of  the  room  and  the  number  of  boys  to  be  taught,  so  that  eveiy 
forty  scholars  may  have  one  to  teach  them ;  and  in  case  there  be  boys  enough 
to  be  taught,  I  would  appoint  one  single  master  to  attend  one  single  form,  and 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  forms,  and  then  the  work  of  teaching  little 
ones  to  the  height  of  their  beet  improvement  may  be  thoroughly  done,  especially 
if  there  were  a  writing-master  employed  at  certain  hours  in  the  school,  and  an 
experienced  teacher  encouraged  as  a  supervisor,  or  inspector,  to  see  that  the 
whole  school  be  well  and  orderly  taught  and  disciplined. 

What  I  have  here  written  concerning  the  teaching  and  ordering  of  a  Petty 
School  was  in  many  particulars  experienced  by  myself  with  a  few  little  boys 
that  I  taught  amongst  my  grammar  scholars  in  London,  and  I .  know  those  of 
eminent  worth  and  great  learning  that,  upon  trial  made  upon  their  own  chil- 
dren at  home  and  others  at  school,  are  ready  to  attest  the  ease  and  benefit  of 
this  method;  insomuch  as  I  was  resolved  to  have  adjoined  a  Petty  School  to 
my  grammar  school  at  the  Token  House  in  Lothbury,  London,  and  there  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  familiar  and  pleasing  way  of  teaching,  had  I  not  been 
unhandsomely  dealt  with  by  those  whom  it  concerned,  for  their  own  profit's 
sake,  to  have  given  me  lees  discouragement  Nevertheless,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  promote  learning  what  I  can,  and  to  lay  a  sure  foundation  for  such  a  goodly 
structure  as  learning  is;  and  though  (perhaps)  I  may  never  be  able  to  effect 
what  I  deaire  for  its  advancement^  yet  it  wOl  be  my  comfort  to  have  imparted 
■omewhat  to  others  that  may  help  thereunto.  I  have  here  begun  at  the  very 
groundwork,  intending  (by  Gfod's  blessing)  forthwith  to  publish  The  Ifew  Did' 
wvery  of  (kt  Old  Art  qf  Teaching,  which  doth  properly  belong  to  a  grammar 
school. 

In  the  meantime  I  entreat  those  into  whose  hands  this  little  work  may  oome 
to  look  upon  it  with  a  single  eye,  and  whether  they  like  or  dislike  it^  to  think 
that  it  is  not  unnecessary  for  men  of  greatest  parts  to  bestow  a  sheet  or  two  at 
leisure  time  upon  so  mean  a  subject  as  this  seems  to  be.  And  that  Qod  which 
caoseth  immense  rivers  to  fiow  from  small  spring-heads,  vouohaafe  to  bless  these 
weak  beginnings  in  tender  age,  that  good  learning  may  proceed  henoe  to  its 
foil  perfection  in  riper  yean. 
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The  ancient  Primar  was  something  very  different  from  tiie  sdiool-books  to 
which  we  ordinarily  give  the  name.  For  in  dames'  schools  of  which  Chaaoer 
speaks,  chUdren  were  provided  with  few  literary  luxuries^  and  had  to  leam 
their  letters  off  a  scrap  of  parchment  nailed  on  a  board,  and  in  most  cases 
covered  with  a  thin,  transparent  sheet  of  horn  to  protect  the  precious  mann- 
nacript  Hence  the  term  '  hornbook  *  applied  to  the  elementary  books  of  chil- 
dren. Prefixed  to  the  alphabet,  of  course,  was  the  Holy  Sign  of  the 
Cross,  and  so  firm  a  hold  does  an  old  custom  get  on  the  popular  mind,  that 
down  to  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  oentoiy,  alphabets  continued  to  pre^ 
serve  their  ancient  beading,  and  derived  from  this  circomatanoe  thehr  enstomaiy 
appellation  of  *  the  Ohristcross  row,'  a  term  so  Uioroug^y  established  as  to 
find  a  place  in  oar  dictionaries.  The  Medinval  Primer  is^  however,  best  de- 
soribed  in  the  language  of  the  fourteenth  oentuxy  itsei£  The  following  lan- 
guage occurs  in  the  introductioo  to  a  MS.  poem  of  300  lines^  still  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  each  portion  of  whioh  begias  with  a  sepaiate  letter. 

Id  plwM  as  nMn  buit  n 

When  a  ehilda  to  lehoto  ihal  ■atta  U 

A  Bok  it  hym  jbrought, 

Najl jd  oa  a  bmd  of  tr^ 

That  men  eal  an  A,  B,  C, 

WVooght  n  on  the  bok  wHiMQt. 

V  parfSya  grete  and  itoota, 

Rojal  in  roee  red. 

That  i*  nt.  withoutea  doalt» 

In  token  of  Chriatet  ded. 

Ked  tettar  in  parchynrfn, 

Makyth  a  ehiide  good  and  (fa 

LeCten  to  loke  and  lee, 

By  this  bok  man  may  devyna, 

^»t  Chritte't  body  was  foil  of  pyna^ 

lliatdyedoa  wodtree. 

After  the  difficulties  of  the  primer  had  been  overoome,  a  great  deal  of  ele- 
mentary knowledge  was  taught  to  the  children,  as  in  Saxon  times,  through  the 
yefaide  of  verse.  For  instance,  we  find  a  versified  geography,  of  the  four^ 
teenth  century,  of  which  the  two  following  verses  may  serve  as  a  specimen, 
though  the  second  is  not  v«y  creditable  to  our  medi»val  geographers: 

This  world  it  delyd  (divided),  al  on  tkn^ 
Asiai  AIIKka,  and  Eo-io*jiek 
Wol  ye  now  here  of  A-ii-e, 
How  mooy  loodeis  ther  iiine  bat 

The  lood  of  Macedonie, 
Ei^ypta  the  letse  and  Bthlopa, 
Qm,  ami  the  land  of  Judia, 
TAmc  hma  all  ta  Asia. 

The  Mowing  grammar  rules  belong  to  the  fifteenth  oeotnqr  >-* 

Mi  lafe  ehyld,  1  kownsel  the 
To  form  tfai  vi  tent,  thou  avise  tb^ 
And  have  mind  of  thi  densoiUM 
Both  of  nonae  and  proooaa, 


And  ilk  aw  ia  plaiale 
How  thoQ  sal  end,  avise  the  well ; 
Aad  the  partieipvis  foifeC  Uma  irat, 
And  the  comparison  be  in  thi  thoa^t« 
The  ablatiTC  ense  be  in  thi  minde, 
That  he  ba  saved  in  hys  kind,  Ste. 

There  is  sonaethiDg  in  the  last  firagment  very  suggestive  of  the  rod.    What 
would  have  been  the  &te  of  the  unlucky  grammarian,  if  in  spite  of  this  solemn 
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oowDfld,  he  had  fiailed  to  have  the  ablatiTe  oasa  in  hig  mfaid,  we  dare  not  con> 
jeotur9.  Our  forefathers  had  strict  Tiewa  on  the  subject  of  sparing  the  rod, 
and  spoUmg  the  child.    Thus  one  old  writer  oboerres  of  ohiUtrai  in  general: 

To  Uur  plMiUM  mak  no  gnta  eKdeooew 
A  rodd  reroraoth  thir  iawlaoce ; 
lo  thir  cofiM  oo  auger  doth  9bj&^ 
Who  sparsth  the  rodd  all  TirtM  Mtl»  aajde 

Yet  the  strictness  was  mingled,  as  of  old,  with  paternal  tenderness,  and 

children  appeared  to  haye  treated  their  masters  with  a  singular  miztnre  of  &- 

miliarity  and  reverence.    And  it  is  pleasant  to  find  among  the  same  collection 

of  school  fragments^  a  little  distitch  which  speaks  of  peaod>ma]dng : 

Wrath  of  ehildrea  ion  be  over  foo. 
With  an  apple  paztiee  be  made  at 


There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  schoolboys  of  the  fourteenth  century 
were  much  what  they  are  in  the  nineteenth,  and  fhlly  possessed  of  that  love  of 
robbing  orchards,  which  seems  peculiar  to  the  race. 

In  the  'Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  printed  hi  London  in  1596^  occur  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  composed  by  W.  P.,  the  translator  from  the  Dutch  of '  the  order 
of  keeping  a  Merchant's  books,  after  the  Italian  mannerof  debtor  and  creditor :' 

Thirty  days  hath  Beptember,  ApriD,  Jqoe  and  NoTeoiber, 
Febuarie  eight  and  twreotte  alone,  all  the  logt  thiitae  »nd  ont. 


Looke  hovr  naoy  peooe  each  day  thou  thalt  fftine^ 
Jttii  lo  many  poonda,  hallh  pounds  and  groalee: 
With  at  many  pence  in  a  yeare  oertaine, 
Thoa  fetlMiand  takert,  as  each  wise  aaaa 


Looke  bow  nany  fhrthingi  in  a  week  doe  aoMMBt 
In  the  yeare  like  diilUngi,  and  peooe  thoa  ehalt  eoont 

Mr.  Davies,  in  his  key  to  Hutton'a  Course  quotes  the  following  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  date  of  16*70 : 


BfvltipBoatton  ii  mie  vesathm^ 

And  Division  is  quite  as  bed. 

The  Golden  Rule  iamie  stombliiif  stole^ 

And  Practice  drives  me  mad. 

In  1600,  Thomas  Hylles  published  'The  Arte  of  Vulgar  Arithmeticke,  both 

in  integrals  and  fractions,'  to  which  is  added  Mu$a  Mercatorum,  which  gives  the 

following  rule  for  *  the  partition  of  a  shilUng  into  its  aliquot  parts.' 


A  &rthing  first  findes  foffCio  ( 
An  halfepeoy  hopes  for  twentie  foare 
Three  fliiAiiige  seekes  ont  16  straight 
A  pen;  pub  a  donn  lovrer. 
Dieka  daiidipiartdiewe  Seutdiado 
Twopeoee  took  6  and  went  bis  way 
Tom  trio  and  goe  with  4  is  itad 

BttiffoedPHn  pate  on  S  do4h  itaar 

A  teslero^  only  S  doCh  take 

Moe  parts  a  shnNtif  can  not  make. 

mdiolas  Hunt,  in  *The  Hand-Maid  to  Arithmetick  Befined,'  printed  in  1^3| 
gives  the  rule  of  proof  by  nhiss  as  follows; 

Adde  thou  npriffht,  resenripg;  erery  t«noe^ 
And  write  the  dtjrhits  doweall  with  thy  pan, 

The  proofa  (Tor  trnlb  I  say). 

Is  to  cast  nine  away. 
For  the  particular  summes  and  saverall 
Select  the  nines ;  likewise  fVom  the  total] 
When  figvms  like  in  both  ohanoe  to  lemeine 
Subtnot  the  fesser  from  the  great,  nothing  the  raft, 
Or  ten  to  borrow,  you  are  ever  prest. 
To  pay  what  bcitrawed  was  tbinlie  It  no  peine, 
6qt  honosty  redounding  to  youf  gaino* 


9^^'-^. 
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Ootgnreha^  "LaCrotadepar  Pieu, tbe Chrlst's-ortMBe-rowe, or  Aorne-bMfa. 

wherein  &  child  leamea  it; "  and  Florio,  ed.  ISll,  p.  93,  "Ceninrvala,  ■  tMUw 
borne-booke  hui^ug  at  Ms  girdle." 


Ib  the  collection  of  Bir  ThomM  Phillippo,  mt  MiddJebill,  are  two  genniae 
Hornbooks  of  the  relgna  of  Gbarles  I.  snd  IL  Locke,  in  Ms  "  Thoaghta  m 
BducaHon,"  apeeks  oT  the  "  ordinary  road  of  Hie  Hornbook  and  Primer,"  and 
directs  that  "the  Lord's  Fnifer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Ten  Commandmenta  be 
■hoold  learo  by  heart,  not  bj  reodiag  them  himself  in  his  Primer,  bnt  by  som»- 
body's  repetting  them  before  be  cao  read." 

GSieiialiMie,  who  was  taught  to  read  at  a  dame-echool,  near  Haleeowen,  In 
Shropehire,iQhisdeligfatAill7qaaJnt  poemof  the  iSfcAoafanMma,  oi 
his  venerable  preoeptcea^  thus  reowds  the  use  of  the  Hornbook: — 

"Lo;  noirirlthEtateeheiittenheTOommatidi 

Eftaooni  the  niohini  to  tli^  taika  repair; 

Their  books  of  ststnre  imill  they  take  in  liand, 

Whioh  with  pellaoid  hom  eetmred  are 

lo  ssre  from  flnger  wet  the  letters  lUr." 


OBJECT  TEACHING -PRINCIPLES  AND  METHODS. 

[From  the  Genaan  of  F.  Basse,  Principal  of  the  GIris'  High  School  of  Berlin.*] 


1.— AIMS  AND  PRINCIPLES. 

Pedagogical  authorities  haye  the  most  diverse  yiews  upon  object- 
teaching,  both  in  regard  to  its  position  and  value  in  general,  and  to  its 
principal  and  subsidiary  objects  in  particular.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
no  other  discipline  embraces  the  individuality  of  the  child  on  its  physical 
and  spiritual  sides  to  such  a  degree  as  this  does.  We  speak  of  exercise 
in  observation,  object-teaching,  practice  in  thinking,  or  practice  in  under- 
standing, practice  in  speaking  or  in  language,  just  according  as  we  are 
thinking  more  especially  of  the  sense-organs  and  observation,  the  ability 
to  think,  the  speaking  a  language.  From  the  standpoint  of  an  enlightened 
science  of  teaching,  the  avefaging  of  these  various  views,  and  the  uniting 
of  these  aims,  is  a  necessity. 

Since  object-teaching  is  the  earliest  teaching,  and  that  which  begins 
before  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to  school  (Pestalozzi,  Froebel), 
since  it  takes  hold  of  the  child  in  the  full,  undifferentiated  unity  of  his 
powers,  it  is  of  importance  to  presuppose  that  the  child  has  an  inborn 
individuality.  That  clumsy  view  which  considers  that  what  we  call  indi- 
viduality does  not  arise  until  it  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  time  and 
place,  persons  and  circumstances,  and,  most  of  all,  by  education  and. 
instruction,  —  that  view,  I  repeat,  prevails  amongst  those  who  strive  to> 
dispiritualize  nature  everywhere,  and  especially  human  nature,  and  is 
unworthy  of  an  enlightened  science  of  teaching.  Just  as  little  as  instruc- 
tion can  form  its  empirical  conditions  —  that  is,  mental  capacity  and  organs- 
of  speech  —  in  the  child,  but,  instead  of  that,  presupposes  them,  just  so 
little  can  it  dispense  with  the  logical  conditions ;  namely,  the  /,  endowed; 
with  powers  of  observation,  discernment,  feeling,  and  willing,  —  what 
Genesis  calls  *'the  living  soul,"  what  Solomon  calls  '<the  breath  of  the 
divine  power." 

No  investigator  has  yet  succeeded  in  drawing  the  wonderful  boundary*- 
line  between  the  spiritual  and  the  physical  in  human  nature ;  but  if  we  are 
trying  to  establish  the  meaning  of  the  important  idea,  '*  intuition,"  we  must 
keep  the  physical  and  spiritual  sides  of  our  being  apart. 

Man,  as  a  sensibly  spiritual  being,  has,  first  of  all,  a  receptirity  for 
impressions  of  that  which  is  about  him  and  goes  on  before  him.  This 
receptivity  is  called  sense.  The  activities,  capacities,  and  powers  of  the 
soul  which  come  first  into  consideration  are,  therefore,  of  a  purely  receptive 
kind.  It  is  the  decidedly  preponderant  activity  of  sense.  While  the  im- 
pressions of  the  exterior  world  are  in  the  act  of  being  appropriated  by  the- 
soul,  the  first  soul-formations,  the  sensations  and  perceptions,  arise. 

*  From  Dlesterweg's  FTeyiMisser,  edition  of  1873. 
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These  are  all  matters  of  experience.  We  need  only  call  tm  mind  the 
popular  expression,  <*  The  stupid  quarter  of  a  year,"  which  ends  with  the 
child's  first  smile,  that  beam  of  consciousness  which  is  greeted  with  infinite 
joy.  The  child  has  at  this  period  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  and  excite- 
ments of  its  nervous  life  in  pleasure  and  pain,  as  well  as  the  wonderful 
modifications  of  them  in  its  sense-organs.  It  hears  a  fondling  voice,  looks 
into  a  faithful  eye,  tastes  the  sweet  milk,  feels  the  mother's  breast,  the 
gentle  lifting  and  carrying  of  the  arms,  and  the  swinging  motion  of  the 
cradlet  These  are  the  sense-impressions,  or  sensations,  which  flow  towards 
him  daily  during  the  short  moments  of  wakefulness. 

With  admirable  wisdom,  nature  has  so  regulated  the  organism  of  the 
child  that  it  passes  these  first  days  and  weeks  in  the  arms  of  sleep ;  for 
could  it  immediately,  like  the  young  lambkin  or  colt,  use  its  limbs,  such  an 
immeasurable,  incomprehensible  world  of  impressions  would  stream  in 
upon  its  inner  being,  that  self-consciousness,  unable  to  master  them,  would 
be  forever  overcome  and  unable  to  develop  itself.  Do  not  we  teachers 
have  the  corresponding  experience  daily  in  tbe  dissipated  and  distracted 
youth  of  our  great  cities  P  Do  we  not  have  it  hourly  when,  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  new  subject,  we  give  too  much  at  once,  and  overstep  the  limits 
which  lie  in  the  power  of  self-consciousness  ? 

But  the  child  has  not  merely  sense-impressions  or  sensations,  which  bear 
the  token  of  individuality ;  it  has  also  sense-intuitions,  that  is,  a  multi- 
plicity of  sensations  which  are  united  together  into  a  unit  by  the  syn- 
thesis of  the  interior  sense,  (named  by  Kant  '*  the  table  of  the  inner  sense," 
of  which  the  five  senses  are  only  radiations.) 

The  beast  also  shares  in  both  the  sense-impressions  and  the  sense-intui- 
tions, and  indeed,  as  we  must  confess,  possesses  these  to  a  higher  degree 
than  does  man,  since  it  belongs  entirely  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  is 
endowed  with  sharper  organs  of  sense,  so  that  it  may  exist  in  that  world. 

When,  for  instance,  the  ape  is  busy  with  an  apple,  he  has,  in  the  first 
place,  the  sense-impression  of  sightf  by  means  of  his  eye ;  in  the  second 
place,  that  of  feeling  in  his  hand;  in  the  third  place,  the  impression  of 
smell,  if  he  holds  it  to  his  nose ;  in  the  fourth  place,  that  of  taste  upon  his 
tongue ;  and,  finally,  also  that  of  hearing,  if  the  fruit  falls  to  the  ground,  or 
seeds  rattle.  But  these  five  different  impressions  do  not  remain  in  him  as 
one  multitude,  but  are  united  upon  the  table  of  his  inner  sense  without  his 
participation,  and  yet  with  infallible  certainty,  so  that  he  has  the  unity 
'  comprehended  within  itself  of  the  sense-impression  of  the  apple. 

Let  us  look  at  the  horse.  He  hears  the  crack  and  swing  of  the  whip ; 
he  has  often  enough  felt  the  smarting  impressions  of  it,  an^  sees  it  imme- 
diately when  the  coachman  has  the  instrument  in  his  hand;  but  these  three 
sense-impressions  remain  in  him,  not  as  any  thing  isolated,  but  blend  into 
the  unity  of  a  sense-intuition. 

The  child  is  similarly  circumstanced  in  relation  to  the  external  world. 

As  soon  as  longer  pauses  of  wakefulness  take  place,  the  eye  follows  the 

movements  of  the  mother,  and  the  impressions  of  her  friendly  face,  of  her 

(tender  voice,  of  the  nourishment  she  gives,  of  the  lifting  and  carrying  and 
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Other  cares  she  bestows  upon  hixoi  unite  in  a  total  picture,  in  a  unity  of  the 
sense-intuition. 

The  sense-impressions  are  the  first,  the  sense-intuitions  the  second,  and 
the  latter  mark  already  a  step  of  the  greater  powerfulness  of  life  in  gen- 
-eral,  and  of  the  development  of  sense  in  particular. 

But,  while  the  animal  rises  up  into  the  world  of  sense-impressions  and 
sense-intuitions,  the  power  ^of  the  inborn  and  now  gently  moving  self- 
consciousness  raises  the  sense-impressions  into  perceptions,  and  thereby 
raises  also  the  sense-intuitions  into  intellectual  intuitions. 

The  perceiving  is  next  becoming  a  surety  of  something,  and  in  itself  is 
yet  an  undefined,  general  turning  or  application  of  the  subjectivity  to  an 
object,  a  direction  of  the  spirit  to  an  outside  thing,  a  consciousness  of 
parts,  character,  and  differences  now  becoming  clear.  But  if  a  conception 
is  internally  grasped  and  worked  up,  and  the  perception  takes  place  with 
a  more  decided  consciousness,  then  the  occurrence  becomes  a  spiritual 
intuition. 

Intellectual  intuition  (or  intuition  absolutely)  is  each  conscious,  more 
distinct  perception  or  unity  of  several  perceptions,  with  an  internal  summary. 

Intuition  is  quite  a  significant  word.  To  look  (or  to  inspect)  expresses 
subjective  activity,  not  mere  seeing,  as  the  eye  of  the  animal  may  be 
said  to  attach  itself  to  the  external  object  attracting  the  senses,  but  ex- 
presses the  act  of  sounding  it  Intuition  signifies  such  inspection  as  exaltt 
the  object  to  the  contemplator'a  real  objectivity. 

An  intuition  presupposes : 

1.  An  immediately  present  object. 

2.  The  influence  of  the  same  upon  one  or  several  sense-organs. 

3.  A  spiritual  activity,  to  bring  this  influence  to  the  consciousness  i 
therefore  the  active  directions  of  the  spirit,  and  the  grasping  of  the  same.* 

The  mind  of  the  child  now  incessantly  works  on.  He  obtains  mastery 
more  and  more  swiltly,  and  more  and  more  victoriously  over  the  sense- 
impressions  and  sense-intuitions  i  the  wealth  of  perceptions  and  intellectual 
intuitions,  and  his  self-oertainty  in  them,  becomes  ever  greater ;  finally,  the 
power  of  intuitive  thinking  becomes  so  great  that  single  intellectual  intui- 
tions become  iDSAfl.  It  is  these  which  have  always  left  behind  in  the 
child's  soul  the  deepest  traces,  and  they  become  ideas  as  soon  as  the  mind 
has  power  to  objectivate  them ;  that  is,  to  dispose  of  them  as  of  things 
owned,  and,  independently  of  the  world  of  sense,  to  be  able  at  will  to  call 
them  forth  out  of  itself,  or  to  thrust  them  back. 

But  here  comes  in  the  need  of  a  sign  i  that  is,  of  a  word,  not  as  if  the 

*  Bbmabk.  Intiiltioii,  in  the  nairower,  original  sense,  Is  a  oonsdous  Impreraion 
obtained  through  the  Mnaation  of  eight,  lb  Mu4i  meant,  first  of  ail,  only  the  aotiTlty 
of  the  soul  called  forth  by  sight.  But  since  the  most  distinct  and  the  most  surely 
defined  impressions  are  called  forth,  and  all  other  sense-perceptions  are  supported, 
perfected,  and  even  corrected  by  the  sight,  the  word  intuition  has,  since  the  time  of 
Kant,  been  extended  to  all  sensuoos  perceptiona.  In  the  wider  sense,  every  impression 
which  is  elevated  by  the  senBibllity  (fteling)  is  an  Intaition;  what  is  external  thereby 
become*  intemaL 
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word  called  forth  the  idea,  not  as  if  it  were  the  creator  of  the  idea,  but 
it  Berves  as  the  seal  of  the  idea,  as  the  signature  of  a  mental  possession. 

Long  before  the  first  attempts  at  speaking,  a  little  hoard  of  ripening 
ideas  has  been  formed,  and  a  joy,  a  rapture  accompanies  the  first  efforts  to 
speak,  for  the  child  has  need  of  feeling  itself  and  enjoying  itself  in  its  self- 
certainty. 

From  the  idea  fixed  in  the  word,  man  finaujf  rises  in  maturer  age  to  the 
conception,  but  let  us  add,  only  imperfectly.  Few  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  think,  take  the  trouble  so  to  shape  the  hoard  of  their  ideas  and  unde- 
veloped conceptions  that  they  become  fixed  according  to  their  contents  and 
scope.  The  great  multitude  allow  themselves  to  be  satisfied  with  ideas  and 
conceptions  as  nature  and  life  obtrude  them,  as  it  were,  —  and  let  us  say 
just  in  this  place :  object-teaching  cannot  and  will  not  give  an  understand- 
ing of  the  external  world,  which  will  be  clearly  conformable  to  its  contents. 
Whoever  should  aim  to  sharpen  the  formal  side  of  this  instruction  in  such 
a  way,  would,  in  consideration  of  the  mental  immaturity  of  the  child,  com- 
mit the  severest  mistake,  and  would  give  into  the  hands  of  the  opponents 
of  this  system  the  sharpest  weapons.  Also  exclusively  to  accentuate  the 
material  or  practical  side  of  this  instruction,  the  exercise  of  the  senses  and 
the  enrichment  of  the  intuitions  and  ideas,  would  be  censurable,  since  this 
instruction  is  only  of  value  when  opposites  are  connected.* 

Where  an  extent  of  phenomena  is  given,  an  intent  or  content  must  also 
be  sought.  Where  the  external  world  is  brought  before  the  observation 
(too  often,  alas !  only  by  pictures),  the  way  to  the  understanding  of  it  must 
also  be  opened,  and  the  later  grasping  of  the  conception  in  due  proportion 
to  its  contents  must  be  prepared  for. 

Intuition  without  thinking  would  be  blind,  and  thinking  without  intuition 
would  be  empty,  dead,  word-cram,  trifling. 

Luther,  with  all  the  force  of  his  German  nature,  was  sealous  in  his  oppo- 
sition to  that  dead,  abstract  teaching  and  learning,  and  urged  on  the  in- 
tuitive method. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "  let  us  look  directly  upon  the  created  things  rather 
than  upon  popedom.  For  we  are  beginning,  thank  Ood,  to  recognize  his 
glorious  works  and  wonders  in  the  little  flower ;  when  we  think  how  power- 
ful and  beneficent  God  is,  let  us  always  praise  and  prize  and  thank  him  for 
{L  In  his  creatures  we  recognize  how  powerful  is  his  word,  how  prodigious 
it  is."  He  also  drew  attention  to  the  relation  of  the  thing  to  the  word, 
and  considered  the  understanding  of  the  word  only  possible  by  the  under- 
standing of  the  thing. 

"  The  art  of  grammar,"  he  says,  **  points  out  and  teaches  what  the  words 
are  called  and  what  they  mean,  but  we  must  first  understand  and  know 
^hat  the  thing  or  the  cause  is.  Whoever  wishes  to  learn  and  preach, 
therefore,  must  first  know  both  what  the  thing  is  and  what  it  is  called  be- 
fore he  speaks  of  it — recognition  of  two  kinds,  one  of  the  word,  the 
other  of  the  thine.  Now  to  him  who  has  not  the  knowledge  of  the  thing 
or  action,  the  knowledge  of  the  word  is  no  assistance.  According  to  an 
pi  — ^^~^  '  ■       ••^—•^•~       •^'•^-~-       — ^^— .— ^— ^.— — 

*  In  other  words,  when  the  orgin  of  oomparlaon  is  brought  into  play. 
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old  proverb,  *  what  one  does  not  understand  and  know  weU,  he  cannot 
speak  of  welL' " 

No  creative  transformation  of  the  essence  of  education  could,  however, 
proceed  from  the  school,  which  remained  for  centuries  the  serving-maid — 
less  of  the  Church  than  of  Churchdom.  The  British  giant  Bacon  had  first 
to  give  us  his  Novum  Organum  Scientiarutn,  that  fiery  token  of  a  new  time, 
which  had  its  central  point  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  to  bring  on  the  abso- 
lute break  with  the  middle  ages  as  well  as  with  antiquity.  As  Luther  came 
forth  against  a  mass  of  human  traditions  by  which  the  manifestations  of 
God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  disfigured,  so  Bacon  appeared  against  the 
traditions  of  human  institutions  which  darkened  the  manifestations  of  God 
in  creation.  Men  were  from  that  time  forth  no  longer  obliged  to  read  the 
arbitrary  and  fanciful  interpretations  of  both  manifestations,  but  could 
read  the  manifestations  themselves.  He  wished  men  to  demand  the  imme- 
diate contemplation  of  creation. 

''  Hence  let  us  never  turn  the  eyes  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  "  away  from 
the  things  themselves,  but  take  their  images  into  us  just  as  they  are."  He 
saw  how  in  his  time  the  physics  of  Aristotle  were  studied,  but  not  Nature, 
Men  read  in  books  what  the  earth  is,  what  their  authors  related  about 
stones,  plants,  animals,  &c. ;  but  with  their  own  eyes  to  invetdgate  these 
stones,  plants,  and  animals,  occurred  to  no  one's  mind.  And  thus  men 
were  obliged  to  surrender  at  discretion  to  the  authority  of  those  authors, 
since  they  ne\er  thought  of  making  a  critical  examination  of  their  descrip- 
tions and  stories  by  their  own  immediate  experiments.  But  such  a  prov- 
ing was  so  much  the  more  necessary  because  these  authors  themselves  had 
their  information  at  third  or  fourth  hand.  It  is  incredible  now  what  a 
mass  of  untruth  and  fable  has  been  heaped  up  everywhere  in  books  of 
natural  history,  what  monsters  their  geology  created,  what  magic  powers 
they  gave  to  stones,  &c.    (See  Kaumer's  Fad.) 

When  Bacon  summoned  the  world  to  turn  their  minds  from  the  past 
and  to  look  with  open  eyes  into  living  nature,  he  not  only  gave  to  the 
experimental  sciences  (including  also  pedagogics)  a  new  impulse  in  general, 
but  he  was  also  the  fiither  of  realistic  pedagogy.  Katichius  and  Comenius 
learnt  from  him,  and  the  *  real*  school,  the  industrial  school,  the  polytechnic 
institutions,  down  to  the  object-teaching  of  Father  Pestalozzi,  have  in  him 
their  foundation.  When  Bacon's  pupil,  John  Locke,  set  up  *'  the  healthy 
soul  in  the  healthy  body "  as  the  chief  maxim  in  education,  is  it  not  the 
same  thing  as  when  Festalozzi  and  Froebel  desired  "the  harmonious 
dev^elopment  of  human  nature,"  and  preached  conformity  to  nature  in  edu- 
cation and  instruction  P 

In  opposition  to  the  empty,  deadening  word-teaching  that  grew  rank  in 
the  schools, ''  the  poisonous  seed  of  scholasticism,"  Ratichius  exclaimed : 

**  Everything  according  to  the  ordering  and  course  of  nature,  for  all  im- 
natural  and  arbitrary  violent  teaching  is  injurious  and  weakens  nature.  Let 
us  have  every  thing  without  constraint  and  by  inward  necessity.  First  the 
thing  itself,  then  the  conception  or  meaning  of  the  thing.  No  rule  before 
we  have  the  substance.  Rules  without  substance  lead  the  understanding 
astray.    Every  thing  through  experiment,  minute  investigation. 
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**  No  antiioritj  is  good  for  anything,  if  there  is  not  reason  and  a  foundation 
for  it.  No  role  and  no  system  is  to  be  allowed  which  is  not  radically  ex- 
plored anew,  and  really  founded  upon  proofl'* 

Truly  when  one  hears  such  golden  words,  one  is  tempted  to  ask,  "  Why 
were  those  battles  on  the  field  of  pedagogy  necessary  ?  Why  must  a  Franke, 
a  Rousseau,  a  Basedow,  a  Pestalozsi,  a  Diesterweg,  a  Fnebel  come,  if,  as 
Jean  Paul  said  in  his  LeoanOf '  mexdy  to  repeat  that  a  hundred  tioies,  which 
b  a  hundred  times  forgotten '  ?  ^ 

In  the  path  which  Ratichins  had  trodden,  strode  forward  a  sovereign, 
and  with  all  the  power  and  burning  zeal  of  a  reformer,  Amoa  Comenius. 
the  author  of  the  first  picture-book  for  children,  the  orbis  pidus,  in  which 
every  thing  that  can  address  the  diildish  love  of  objects  and  representa- 
tions of  objeets,  whether  in  heaven  or  on  earth,  in  the  human  or  the  animal 
world,  is  illustrated  and  explained  by  description  and  comment. 

He  is  to  be  estimated,  starting  from  a  sound,  compendious  observation 
of  human  nature  and  its  relations,  as  well  as  of  pedagogic  problems,  as  the 
spirited  lather  of  the  so-ealled  object-teaching  as  a  special  &cipline. 

He  says :  '*  With  real  insight,  not  with  verbal  description,  must  the  in- 
struction begin.  Out  of  such  insight  develops  certain  knowledge.  Not 
the  shadows  of  things,  but  things  themselves,  which  work  upon  the  mind 
and  the  imaginative  powers,  are  to  lie  ever  near  to  the  young.  Place 
every  thing  before  the  mind.  Insight  is  evidence.  Only  where  the  thiogs 
are  actually  absent,  is  one  helped  by  the  pictorial  representadon. 

*'  Men  must  be  led,  as  for  as  possible,  to  create  their  Vr^om,  not  out  of 
books,  but  out  of  the  contemplation  of  heaven  and  earth,  oaks  and  beeches ; 
that  is,  they  must  learn  to  see  and  invest%ate  the  things  themselves.  Let 
the  objects  of  physical  instruction  be  solid,  real,  useftil  things,  which  affect 
the  senses  and  the  powers  of  the  imagination.  That  happens  when  they 
are  brought  near  to  the  senses,  visible  to  the  eyes,  audible  to  the  ears,  (hi- 
grant  to  the  nose,  agreeable  to  the  taste,  grateful  to  the  touch.  The  begin- 
ning of  knowledge  should  be  from  the  senses.  What  man  has  an  insight 
into  with  his  senses,  impresses  itself  deeply  on  t^  memory,  never  to  be 
forgotten. 

**  Man  first  uses  his  senses,  then  his  memory,  next  his  understanding, 
and  lastly  his  judgment.  Let  us  teach  not  merely  to  understand,  but  to 
express  what  u  understood.  Speech  and  the  knowledge  of  things  must 
keep  step.  Teaching  of  things  and  of  speech  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Words 
without  the  knowledge  of  things  are  empty  words." 

This  running  parallel  of  the  simultaneous  learning  of  things  and  words 
was  the  deep  secret  of  the  method  of  Comenius. 

In  the  time  of  Hermann  Franke,  —  who,  as  the  noble  friend  of  man,  the 
father  of  the  poor  and  the  orphan,  the  great  champion  of  the  German  peo- 
pleVschool,  deserves  to  be  caUed  the  forerunner  of  Pestalozsi,  in  organiz- 
ing talent  so  hr  superior  to  him,  —  the  elevation  ot  burger  life  had  become 
so  great,  the  relations  of  trade  and  commerce  had  been  so  widened,  and  the 
pedagogics  of  Comenius  had  created  so  much  esteem  and  astonishment  in 
the  realists  (physicists),  tiiat  the  *  Real  '-School  was  able  to  blossom  forth 
upon  the  ground  of  that  truly  practical  piety  which  raised  morality  to  a 
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principle  of  education.  The  general  law  of  the  method  was  continual  con- 
versation with  the  pupils ;  catechism  was  the  soul  of  the  instruction.  All 
subjects  which  had  heretofore  been  taken  for  granted  must  be  looked  into 
and  examined  critically  at  the  moment.  Rare  objects  of  nature  were  col- 
lected in  a  naturalist's  cabinet  Especially  were  the  children  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  nature  lying  around  them,  with  the  occupadons  of  hu- 
man  life,  with  the  workshops  of  the  handicrafts. 

When  such  pedagogic  wisdom  as  this  did  not  bear  the  hoped>for  fruits,  — 
when  the  schools,  which  had  been  added  to  life,  as  it  were,  by  a  beneficent 
piety,  were  estranged  from  it  again  by  an  ossified  pietismus, — the  blame  lay, 
as  always  and  chiefly,  in  the  direction  which  has  hitherto  fettered  the  human 
mind  whenever  it  has  setybrm  above  essence. 

But  as  in  the  domain  of  statesmanship,  so  also  in  the  domain  of  pedagogy, 
a  revolution  was  preparing  in  France.  , 

It  was  Rousseau  who,  in  "  Emil,"  wrote  a  book  for  the  literature  of  the 
world  which  Gothe  called  "  the  Gospel  of  human  nature." 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  wholly  away  from  the  external  and  unsuccessful 
experiment,  since  "  Emil "  is  indeed  only  the  form  for  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  the  Pedagogy,  the  candlestick  for  these  flames,  the  setting  for 
these  pearls  ;  this  book  was  and  is,  especially  for  France,  as  well  as  for  the 
world-wide  development  of  Pedagogy  generally,  a  fact. 

Only  Pestalozzi  has  with  equally  imposing  power  fought  for  the  means 
of  education  gained  by  listening  to  Nature  itself,  for  the  beginning  of  educa- 
tion at  birth,  for  instruction  gained  by  insight  and  self-activity,  for  self- 
formation  through  experience ;  but  Pestalozzi  stands  higher  than  Rousseau, 
for  as  the  latter  had  not  the  conception  of  the  mother,  so  was  wanting  in 
him  the  paternal  power  of  the  heart,  with  which  he  might,  with  his  ''  Emil," 
have  grasped  and  sustained  a  unique  and  fully  authorized  influence  over 
that  great  whole  —  a  nation.  In  the  meantime,  the  flood  of  light  which 
flowed  from  him  over  Pedagogy,  was  so  potent  that  the  power  which  block- 
heads opposed  to  the  illumination  could  only  be  compared  to  the  mist  which 
softens  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit,  which  came  to  be  dominant,  the  school 
of  the  philanthropists  was  formed,  which  earnestly  pursued  the  ideas  of 
Rousseau :  **  Everything  through  and  for  the  harmonious  development  of 
man."  The  founder  and  replresentative  of  this  aim  was  the  energetic  Basedow. 

In  his  elementary  work,  accompanied  with  one  hundred  chodomeckischer 
copper-plates  (the  forerunner  of  our  picture-plates),  he  gave  out  an  arranged 
plan  of  all  necessary  knowledge  for  the  instruction  of  youth  from  the  begin- 
ning up  to  the  academic  age. 

This  normal  work  was  foUowed  by  the  **  Philantropin,"  at  Dessau,  as  a  nor- 
mal scbooL  Distinguished  men,  Campe,  Salzmann,  Rochow,  worked  still 
further  in  the  spirit  of  Basedow.  The  noble  Von  Rochow  wrote :  "  Youth 
is  the  time  to  be  taught  First  in  school  comes  the  practice  of  the  senses 
and  the  application  of  the  souls  in  attention  or  watchfulness,  particularly 
the  habit  of  sight-seeing  and  hearing ;  then  practice  in  reflection  upon 
every  thing  which  happens,  and  in  comparison  and  discrimination." 

In  the  Basedow-Rochow  period  there  was  a  strong  opposition  to  the  care- 
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less  old  school-ways.  Instead  of  the  one-sided  training  of  the  memory, 
they  wished  for  an  awakening,  soul-refreshing  instruction  and  development 
of  the  thinking  power  in  the  pupil.  In  order  to  secure  this,  they  proceeded 
to  teach  them  to  think,  to  speak,  to  observe,  to  investigate  ;  they  recog- 
nized that  above  all  things,  correctly  apprehending  senses  were  a  funda- 
mental condition  for  correct  judgment.  Now  they  insisted  upon  further 
material  apparatus  for  culture,  and  upon  a  better  method,  upon  enriching 
the  pupils'  minds  with  material  knowledge  and  multiplied  accomplishments. 

The  King  in  ikit  idngdoM,  the  genius  of  ChriaHan-human  pedagogy 
was  Pestalozzi. 

In  the  midst  of  the  wrecks  of  his  life  he  still  found,  as  a  single  costly  pearl, 
the  motto  of  education  for  all  times :  7%«  development  of  human  nature  on 
the  ground  of  nature ;  education  of  the  people  on  the  firm  ground  of  the 
people  and  the  peoples  needs,   * 

In  opposition  to  the  petty  and  pernicious  principle  of  utility  he  found  in 
the  eternal  ideal  of  human  life  the  welSore  of  man. 

The  development  of  human  nature  on  the  ground  of  nature  is  the  grand 
thought  to  which  Festaloszl  sought  to  give  permanence  to  his  method 
("  Book  for  Mothers  "  ),  which  his  truest  pupil,  Froebel,  sought  in  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  their  followers  in  the  so-called  object-teaching. 

''When  I  look  back  and  ask  myself,"  says  Pestalozsi,  *<what  I  have 
offered  peculiarly  for  the  cause  of  human  instruction,  I  find  that  I  have 
established  the  highest,  most  advanced  principles  of  instruction  in  the 
recognition  of  intuition  as  the  absolute  foundation  of  all  knowledge ;  and 
setting  aside  all  single  doctrines,  have  endeavored  to  find  the  essence  of 
teaching  itself  and  the  ultimate  form  by  which  the  culture  of  our  race  must 
be  determined  as  by  nature  itself." 

All  the  pedagogues  were  agreed  then,  that  for  the  first  instruction  visible 
material,  lying  within  the  sphere  of  the  child  and  acoesable  to  him,  is  to  be 
chosen  for  observation,  expression,  and  information,  together  with  the  first 
practice  in  reading,  writing,  and  counting.  An  object-teaching  conformable 
to  nature,  aiming  to  produce  self-activity  in  the  child,  was  the  word  of  the 
new  pedagogy. 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  contemplation  of  the  place,  of  the  aim,  and 
of  the  method  of  object-teaching. 

The  foundation  of  instruction  forever  won  by  Pestalozzi  in  the  principle 
of  intuition,  soon  made  an  end  to  the  so-called  pure-thinking  exercises 
of  the  Basedow  school,  which,  executed  with  arbitrarily  selected  and  most 
unmeaning  material,  occupied  an  isolated  place  in  the  instruction,  and 
missed  the  living  connection.  It  had  been  seen  that  these  thinking  exer- 
cises, ignoring  the  material  worth  of  knowledge,  led  to  an  empty  formalism ; 
that  the  one-sided  enlightening  of  the  understanding  must  lead  to  poverty 
of  mind  in  other  fields. 

Now  since  Pestalozzi  had  demanded  for  each  sutjeet  of  instruction  the 
power  of  intuition,  the  plunge  into  the  material,  its  all-sided  consumption 
and  its  organic  relations,  the  isolated  exercises  in  pure  thinking  were  no 
longer  needed,  and  they  were  struck  out  from  the  plan  of  the  lessons,  and 
the  so-called  object-teaching  took  their  place.    Pestalozzi,  in  his  strivings 
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to  seize  upon  the  tnith,  did  homage  to  the  thinking  ezercLseSy  and  once,  it 
is  said,  passed  six  weeks  with  the  children  musing  over  a  hole  in  the  car- 
pet. Later,  as  the  importance  of  nature  as  the  best  teacher  disclosed 
itself  to  him,  he  set  up  (see  '*  The  Mother's  Book '')  the  human  body  as,  ac- 
cording to  his  view,  the  nearest  and  ever-present  object-lesson  to  the  child* 

The  body  is  certainly  the  nearest  material  object  to  the  child,  but  it  is 
not  the  nearest  material  for  object-teaching.  Does  not  the  child  direct  his 
eyes  first  to  things  around  him,  to  furniture,  plants,  animals,  &c.,  before  he 
directs  them  to  his  own  person  ?  to  colors  and  forms  rather  than  to  his 
limbs  and  their  movements  ?  Not  merely  the  object  in  itself,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  pointing  out  and  naming  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  a 
mere  mass  of  names,  the  situation  of  the  different  parts  and  exclamations 
of  wonder  about  them,  the  connection  and  use  of  the  limbs,  &c,  is  not 
a  lesson  conformable  to  nature.  If  Pestaloui's  scholars  repeated  —  the 
mouth  is  under  the  nose,  the  nose  is  over  the  mouth,  and  similar  remarks, 
the  material  gain  for  the  children  must  have  been  like  that  of  the  peasant 
when  he  threshes  empty  straw.  The  mistake  of  that  experiment  time  and 
progress  has  swept  away.  Festalozzi's  scholars  soon  went  on  in  a  more 
natural  manner,  and  struck  out  the  following  sequence :  schoolroom,  fam- 
ily, house,  house-floor,  the  sitting-room,  the  kitchen,  the  ground,  the  cellar, 
the  yard,  the  habitation,  the  city,  the  village,  the  garden,  the  field,  the 
meadow,  the  wood,  the  water,  the  atmosphere,  the  sky,  the  season,  the 
year  and  its  festivals,  man,  body  and  soul  —  God. 

Others  endeavored  to  add  essentially  similar  material  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  This  instruction  in  and  from  nature,  which  developed  continually  into 
thoughtful  intuition  and  intuitive  thinking,  and  unfolded  the  power  of 
speech  in  every  aspect,  from  the  simplest  forms  up  to  poetical  ones  and  to 
song,  —  in  short,  which  took  captive  the  whole  child  in  his  intuition,  his 
thinking,  feeling,  and  willing,  and  enticed  him  to  self-activity,  seemed  to 
certain  inspired  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  to  be  materially  and  formally  so  im- 
portant that  they  declared  a  special  place  for  it  in  their  plan  of  instruction 
to  be  quite  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  the  all-important  centre  and  sup- 
port, with  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  material  aim  of  reading  and 
writing  in  the  first  school-year.  With  object-teaching  as  the  common 
foundation,  drawing,  writing,  sounding  the  letters  {lautiren),  reading,  de- 
claiming, singing,  exercises  in  grammar  and  composition,  geometry, 
'arithmetic,  domestic  economy,  natural  science — up  to  religion,  were  to  be 
developed  in  a  natural  way. 

The  Vogel  Schools  in  Leipzig  have  sought  to  realize  these  high  ideas. ' 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed  that  these  ideas  can  be  realized  in  the  hands 
of  a  teacher  who  is  furnished  with  rich  pedagogical  experience,  who  has  a 
profound  understanding  of  his  mother-tongue  in  grammatical  and  aesthetic 
relations,  and  who,  above  all  other  things,  has  preserved  his  childlike  dis- 
position. Such  a  teacher  will  succeed  in  reaching  this  summit  of  educa- 
tional art  founded  on  the  great  law  of  human  development  from  unbroken 
unity  up  to  the*  unfolding  of  principles  into  their  reunion  in  a  still  higher 
unity ;  and  he  will,  in  all  probability,  do  more  in  the  two  first  school-years 
to  bring  the  children  farther  on,  to  lay  a  wise  and  correct  foundation  of 
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culture,  than  if  he  began  according  to  the  old  practice,  with  aepaxate 
branches  of  inBtnictioA  from  the  first  hous.  Bat  wheth/er  it  is  possible  to 
fix  the  central  point  in  a  series  of  normal  words,  vhioh,  planned  on  a  one- 
sided principle,  are  yet  expected  to  senre  the  most  varied  principles,  is 
more  than  qucRtionable. 

One  of  the  most  important  testimonies  to  the  plaoe  and  value  of  object- 
teaching,  is  Grassmann,  who,  in  his  "  Guide  to  Exercises  in  Speaking  and 
Thinking,"  as  the  natural  foundation  for  the  sum-total  of  instruction,  con- 
fesses himself  friendly  to  this  high  culture.  He  says :  *'  The  first  exercises  in 
language  must  be  in  conversations,  which  axe  to  make  the  children  acquaint- 
ed with  the  things  of  the  external  world,  their  properties,  their  relationa 
and  connections,  and  lead  them  to  receive  this  outward  world  coirectly 
into  themselves,  to  portray  it  again,  to  shape  it,  and  to  make  an  inward 
representative  world  of  it  whioh  will  exactly  corcespond  to  the  outer ;  alsa 
to  guide  them  to  readiness  in  speech,  especially  upon  the  objects  of  the 
senses."  In  later  times,  Richter  (of  Leipzig)  has  dMcribed  this  standpoint 
in  the  most  striking  manner  in  his  prize  treatise  upon  ObjectrTeaching. 

Testimonies  have  likewise  been  given  to  the  opposite  view.  Based  upon 
the  predominating  formal  aim  of  object-teaching,  together  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  postponing  the  material  aim  of  reading  and  writing,  and  the 
duty  and  right  to  handle  every  subject  and  to  strive  at  every  step  for  the 
whole  in  the  quite  antiquated  maxims  of  the  word  method  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  memory,  they  have  not  merely  left  oat  the  object-teaching  to 
this  extent,  but  have  stricken  it  especially  and  wholly  from  the  programme 
of  lessons,  and  have  tried  to  prepare  the  same  fata  for  it  as  was  decided 
upon  for  the  abstract  exercises  in  thinking. 

For  two  de(»des  has  resounded  from  that  side  the  saying :  no  indepen- 
dent object-teaching  but  in  connection  with  the  reader. 

Reasons : 

a.  The  object  of  observation  {Anschauung)  and  conversation  upon  it  is 
for  the  most  part  too  prosaic  to  the  child's  cirele  of  thinking  and  ideas  to 
give  any  exciting  elements  of  knowledge. 

h.  The  artistic  systematic  treatment  of  objects,  and  the  specialties  to  be 
sought  out  in  every  individual  thing,  (size,  parts,  situation,  color,  form, 
use,)  is  a  torment  to  children  and  teachers. 

c.  The  desire  that  children  should  already  speak  upon  whole  proposi- . 
tions  is  opposed  to  the  way  and  manner  in  which  backward-speaking  chil- 
dren improve  and  enrich  their  speech.    They  need  in  the  beginning  more 
nngle  words  and  expressions  for  things  and  actions  which  they  perceive, 
rather  than  little  propositions  which  they  may  repeat  like  parrots. 

d.  If  we  wish  to  help  the  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  young,  we  need 
no  special  objects  lying  around ;  but  the  means  of  help  and  culture  lie  in 
instruction,  in  speech  and  reading,  and  in  biblical  history. 

6.  Our  object-teaching  was  only  an  hour  of  gabble,  a  training  without 
any  special  value.  The  judgment  of  another  voice  is :  <*  If  it  was  meant 
that  the  object-teaching  should  belong  specially  or  strikingly  only  to  the 
earMer  years  of  development,  or  should  serve  only  for  the  elementary 
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material  of  teaching,  there  Has  at  the  foundation  of  this  oonception  a 
false  idea  of  the  naCiure  of  man,  as  well  as  a  false  idea  of  what 
man  has  to  appropriate  for  the  development  and  nourishment  of  his 
morally  spiritual  nature.  Insight  belongs  to  thinking  as  warmth  belongs 
to  the  sunlight  Where  it  is  wanting  to  the  thinking,  the  pulse-beat  of 
spiritual  fife  is  wanting.  The  method  of  insigte  must  shew  itself  power- 
fully for  the  development  and  exereise  of  the  mental  activity  during  the 
whole  period  of  teaching.  Object-teaching  is  to  be  brought  into  requisition 
in  every  stage  of  learning." 

Beautiful  and  true  as  these  words  sound,  they  are  yet  one-sided.  Do 
those,  then,  who  wish  to  recommend  independent  object-teaching  mis- 
understand and  deny  the  necessity  and  worth  of  teaching  by  intuition  ? 
By  no  means.  Reading,  writing,  counting,  memoriaing,  singing,  biblical 
stories,  are  the  departments  of  instruction  of  the  elementary  classes.  It  is 
not  contradictory  to  unite  and  sprinkle  in  exeidses  in  thinking,  observing, 
and  speaking,  and  above  all  to  do  this  lovingly^  and  with  power.  Yet  how 
is  it  with  the  progressive  ordering  of  this  physical  (realen)  ftmdamental 
knowledge  ?  Does  not  our  object-teaching  bring  its  order  with  it  in  the 
most  natural  manner,  while  the  exercises  in  observation  and  in  language, 
m  this  addition  to  the  primer  and  the  reader,  have  a  great  dispernve 
power,  a  want  of  design,  an  instability,  and  dissipating,  of  ^be  mind  ? 

What  Volter  says  is  scarcely  more  than  an  empty  phrase:  ''What  a 
pupil  already  knows,  what  is  not  new  to  him,  what  he  learns  without  in- 
struction, is  not  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  and  oonsequently  oannot  be  the 
means  of  awakening  his  mental  power.** 

But  the  object-teaching  will  reach  several  ends  at  onee:  It  joins  on  its 
material  to  what  is  already  known,  adds  something  new  and  interesting  to 
this  material  for  culture,  so  that  the  mind  is  excited  and  awakened,  called 
into  activity,  and  its  drde  widened.  It  would  be  indeed  a  misconception 
and  a  failure  if  we  should  talk  with  the  little  ones  about  nothing  but  what 
they  already  know  and  have  heard  and  felt  We  would  have  no  hold  of 
them,  it  would  be  flat  and  uninterAdng,  and  would  only  get  them  to  sleep. 
No  one  would  designate  this  as  the  oljeot-teaching  we  so  highly  prize. 

The  famous  Prussian  Regulation  of  October  8d,  1854,  expresses  itself 
plainly  in  regard  to  object-teaching : 

*'  Since  all  the  instruction  is  to  be  based  upon  observation,  and  must  be 
used  as  well  for  thinking  as  fbr  speaking,  it  is  not  in  place  in  the  elementa- 
ry school  of  a  single  class  of  abstract  instruction  in  observation,  think- 
ing, and  speaking." 

Ooltzsch,  as  the  one  interpreter  of  the  Regulations,  sees  in  object-instruc- 
tion only  "  empty,  unessential  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking,  and 
puts  in  its  place  memory-cramming.  The  seizing,  imitating,  and  appro- 
priating of  worthy  and  rich  thoughts  presented  in  fit  materiaJ,  in  excellent 
spoken  expression,  with  which  the  child  must  busy  himself  long  and  re- 
peatedly, according  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  leads  him  yet  unpractised  in 
thinking,  and  especially  the  child  poor  in  words,  farther  on  in  his  thought 
and  speech-forming  than  the  tedious  and  wearisome  exercises  in  his  own 
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thinking  upon  all  sorta  of  dry  stuff  which  is  adapted  neither  to  work  ex- 
citingly upon  his  thinking  powers  nor  his  feelings." 

The  words  sound  sophistical,  for  they  seem  to  be  directed  against  the 
long  rejected  exercises  in  thinking,  while  they  really  mean  object-teaching. 

The  better  interpreter  of  the  Regulation,  Vormann,  rich  in  experience, 
restores  objectrteaching  through  a  back  door,  when  he  says,  "  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  (that  is,  under  all  circumstances)  to  have  conyersations 
with  children  to  a  certain  extent,  and  of  a  certain  kind,  as  they  usually  can 
neither  speak  coherently  themselves  nor  understand  the  coherent  speech  of 
the  teacher.  This  is  because  they  need  to  be  made  susceptible  of  further 
instruction,  whether  oral  or  from  the  book.  But  these  conversations  must 
not  be  about  abstractions  like  space  and  number ;  they  must  be  about  real 
objects  in  their  immediate  surroundings." 

**  Some  cultivation  in  thinking  and  speaking  is  one  of  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  requisitions,"  says  Qoltisch,  thus  contradicting  himself,  if  a 
real  instruction  in  reading  is  to  be  possible,  and  if  any  instruction  is  to  an- 
swer its  aim. 

A  methodical  man,    Otto,    of    Miihlhausen,    {AUgem,  ScJudgeUting, 
Jtdiheftr  1842,)  rather  arrogantly  allows  himself  to  perceive  that,  **  Intelli- 
gent exercises  in  observation  have  been  organised  into  a  certain  teaching  of  | 
objects,  but  the  practical  part  of  this  is  nothing  else  but  domestic  economy, 
natural  science,  geometry,  counting,  &c.,  in  their  elements.    There  is  no  j 
reality  in  it  as  a  particular  subject    Now  follow  the  evidence  that  we  only  j 

see  and  look  into,  that  which  we  have  known  and  understood,  and  from 

I 

that  is  inferred  the  strange  assertion  that  it  is  not  the  observation,  and 
consequently  not  the  object-teaching,  which  helps  to  correct  represents-  | 

tions  and  conceptions,  but  languagef  and  especially  book4anguage." 

We  will  let  Mr.  Otto  take  the  second  step  before  he  has  taken  the  first, 
and  rather  hold  to  the  sayings  of  Gothe,  the  master  of  language : — 

*'  I  think  also  firom  out  of  the  truth,  but  firom  out  of  the  truth  of  the  five 
senses." 

'*  Nature  is  the  only  book  that  offers^eat  things  of  intrinsic  worth  on 
all  its  leaves."  *  i 

'*  I  am  the  deadly  enemy  of  empty  words." 

"  I  must  go  so  far,  that  every  thing  must  be  known  from  observation,  j 

and  nothing  by  tradition  or  name." 

In  gigantic  proportions  by  the  depth  of  his  grasp    above  the  afore- 
mentioned opponents  of  objectpteaching  stands    the   Bavarian    school- 
counsellor,  Riethammer ;  and  we  could  make  no  reply  to  that*  witty  censur- 
ing voice,  if  we  did  not  know   that  in  spite  of  all,  that  there  is  an  j 
olject-teaching  which,  imparted  with  vivacity  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  is 
suited  in  full  measure  to  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  to  the  material,  so  far  i 
as  the  chUd  has  relation  to  it  $  and  if  we  had  not  a  hundred  times  had  living  , 
evidence  how  this  instruction  works  when  a  skilful  hand  makes  use  of  it, 
how  the  class  are  all  eye  and  ear,  how  the  children  live  in  it,  and  how 
eagerly  they  look  forward  to  these  hours  as  their  most  delightful  ones.  ' 

On  the  contrary,  it  makes  a  sad  impression  wh'^n  this  contemporary  of  I 

Pestalozzi  confesses  to  the  following  views : 
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'*The  only  exerciBes  in  intuition,  which  are  esBential  as  an  artistic 
direction  of  the  mind  in  every  kind  of  first  instruction,  are  those  on  objects 
of  the  inner  world,  which  are  not  like  those  of  the  outer  world,  indepen- 
dent of  the  mii^d  itself,  but  must  first  be  brought  to  yiew.  These  exercises 
must  begin  early,  before  the  mind  loses  its  pliabQity  to  them  by  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  outside  world ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  a  double 
loss  to  fill  up  this  season  of  formation  with  outside  things  which  can  offer 
nothing  to  the  mind  so  long  as  it  is  not  ripe  for  profound  contemplation, 
and  yet,  which  take  up,  unayoidably,  such  a  broad  span  of  our  lives. 

*<  Exercise  of  observation  of  spiritual  subjects,  as  the  earliest  instruction, 
is  nothing  else  but  the  exercise  of  memory. 

*'  For  the  independent  observation  of  intellectual  subjects,  that  is,  for 
intiellectual  comprehension  of  the  world  of  ideas,  the  youthful  mind  is  not 
yet  ripe ;  it  needs  to  be  much  more  exercised  first  But  this  exercise 
requires  that,  before  all  things  else,  it  shall  learn  to  fix  intellectual  objects, 
and  bring  them  into  view.  For  that,  it  is  necessary  that  they  become 
objective ;  they  will  become  so  when  stated  in  words,  in  the  expressions  in 
which  they  have  received  form  by  devout  and  spiritual-minded  men.  To 
accept  ideas  in  this  objective  form,  is  called,  bringing  spiritual  subjects  to 
the  'intuition ;  and  in  memorizing  such  expressions,  the  problem  for  the 
beginning  of  instruction  is  consequently  solved." 

It  is  only  astonishing  to  us  that  Riethammer  does  not  propose  for  this 
process  of  objectiving  (of  bringing  spiritual  subjects  to  the  intuition)  the 
language  of  Xhe  republic  of  letters,  Latin,  as  was  the  custom  a  hundred 
years  ago.    A  compromise  is  no  longer  possible  here. 

The  memory«cram  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  natural  educational 
instruction.  The  word  '*  method  "  is  to  be  mind-forming ;  mechanism  and 
death  are  to  be  called  life ! 

Ratichius,  Comenius,  Franke,  Rousseau,  Basedow,  Rochow,  Pestalozzi, 
have  lived  and  striven  in  vain. 

*'  Hold  fast  what  thou  hast,  that  no  man  may  take  away  thy  crown,"  says 
Scripture  ;  and  object-teaching  is  such  a  crown. 

But  to  take  the  medium  between  the  extremes  is  our  task. 

We  cannot  follow  the  idealist  of  object-teaching  so  far  as  to  grant  him, 
at  once,  the  exdusiveness  he  desires  for  this  foundation,  because  the 
pedagogic  endowment,  presupposed  for  its  success,  which  extols  the 
handling  of  the  material  to  the  point  of  art,  is  found  only  in  the  rarest 
cases ;  and  also,  because  we  must  take  into  account  the  demands  of  parents 
*  and  relatives  upon  the  schools.  For,  in  the  very  first  school  year  they 
follow  the  development  of  the  child  with  disproportioned  interest,  and  base 
the  measure  of  their  judgment  upon  his  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and 
.  arithmetic.  Still  less  will  we  reject  all  object-teaching,  but  will  demand  for 
the  sake  of  its  personal  aim,  Uiat  it  shall  be  made  the  underpinning,  and 
retaining  the  principle  of  the  intuitive  method  in  all  domains  and  with  all 
kinds  of  material,  and  the  handling  of  all  the  branches  of  instruction,  as  of 
an  organic  whole,  that  it  shall  be  intrusted,  at  least  three  or  four  times  a 
week,  for  two  hours  at  least,  not  to  the  hands  of  the  youngest,  most  inex- 
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perieneed  teacher,  man  or  woman,  but  to  the  most  akilful,  practical,  and 
experienced. 

To  thi»  view  of  oum  ike  mqfority  of  the  sdiocla  in  Oerma»if,  at  tJUe 
period,  dose  their  eyee  and  ears. 

The  more  the  material  for  the  exerdset  in  observadon  and  language  in 
the  first  school  years  is  selected  in  reference  to  the  most  childlike  demands, 
and  the  more  adapted  to  their  minds,  the  more  exciting  to  independent 
action  are  the  exercises,  the  more  will  the  child  show  earnestness  in  observ- 
ing, and  the  better  judgment  will  he  fonn  about  things,  circumstances,  ap- 
pearances ;  the  more  likely  will  he  be  to  judge  correctly  how  and  what 
they  are  in  themselves,  and  what  connection  they  have  with  life  itselfl  The 
endeavor  should  not  be  to  urge  the  children  into  all  kinds  of  physical 
knowledge  in  a  dry  and  meagre  manner,  but  to  enrich  them  with  such 
knowledge  whose  ample  material  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  leads  to 
good  strong  fundamental  principles.  These  should  be  wisely  Ihaited  (the 
introduction  into  all  possible  physical  knowledge  being  kept  in  view),  as  a 
check  upon  vague  and  confused  wandering. 

Instruction  gains  in  contents  and  value  when  it  handles  in  good  order  a 
worthy,  comprehensive,  and  able  material,  and  rises  into  independent  ob- 
ject-teaching in  the  first  school  years. 

Different  Kinds  of  Iniuiiions/or  Oljeet  Teaching.* 

1.  Sensuous  intutions :  not  given  merely  mediately  through  the  senses, 
but  immediately ;  outward  objects.    ' 

2.  Mathematical  intuitions :  representations  of  space,  time,  number,  snd 
motion ;  also  belonging  to  the  outward  world,  not  directly  given  by  the 
senses,  but  mediately. 

3.  Moral  intuitions,  arising  out  of  the  phenomena  of  vktuous  life  in 
man. 

4.  Religious  intuitions,  arising  in  the  nature  of  man,  whose  sentiments 
relate  him  to  God. 

5.  JSsthetie  intuitions,  firom  the  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomena  of 
nature  and  human  life,  (mcluding  artistic  representations.) 

6.  Purely  human  intuitions,  which  relate  to  the  noble,  mutual  relations 
of  man  in  love,  faith,  friendship,  &c. 

7.  Social  intuitions,  which  comprise  the  unifying  of  men  in  the  great 
whole ;  in  corporations,  in  ocMamunity  and  state  life.  The  school  cannot 
offer  all  these  subjects  of  intuition  according  to  their  different  natures  and 
their  origin,  for  it  will  not  take  the  place  of  life ;  it  only  supposes  themr* 
connects  itself  with  them,  and  refers  to  them,  but  it  points  them  out  in  all 
their  compass,  occupies  itself  with  them,  and  builds  up  with  them  on  all 
sides  the  foundation  of  intelligence. 

The  sensuous  intuitions  relate  to  the  corporeal  world  and  the  changes  in 
it.    The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes  as  much  as  possible»<  nsust  hesr 

*  We  here  add  a  beaatiAil  resume  of  the  intaitlons  as  they  were  given  by.  oar  old 
master  Diesterweg  in  answer  to  the  questions:  **What  intuitions?  What  shall  we 
swaken?  Ont  of  what  fields,  whence,  shall  they  be  taken?"  "Let  us  look  at  the 
different  kinds,'*  he  says;  **  let  ns  enumerate  them.*' 
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with  his  own  ears,  must  use  all  his  senses,  seek  out  the  sensuous  tokens 
of  things  in  their  phenomena  upon,  under,  and  abov^  the  ground,  in  min- 
erals, plants,  animals,  men  and  their  works,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  physical 
phenomena,  &c 

The  mathematical  intuitions  are  developed  out  of  the  sensuous  by  easy 
abstractions  lying  near  at  hand ;  the  representations  of  the  expansion  of 
space  compared  otie  with  another ;  the  things  of  time  one  after  another ; 
the  representations  of  number  —  the  how  much ;  the  representations  of 
change  in  space,  and  the  progression  of  the  same.  The  simjdest  of  these 
representations  are  those  of  space ;  the  rest  become  objects  of  intuition 
by  means  of  these,  by  points,  lines,  and  surfaces ;  in  arithmetic,  for  ex- 
ample, points,  lines,  and  their  parts  are  the  material  of  intuitions. 

The  moral  intuitions  come  to  the  pupils  through  their  lives  with  their 
rehtires,  or  in  school  through  school-mates  and  teachers.  These  are  natu- 
rally inward  intuitions,  which  are  embodied  in  the  expression  of  the  coun- 
tenance, in  the  eye,  and  in  the  speech.  The  pupil's  personal  experience 
here,  as  everywhere,  is  the  chief  thing.  Happy  the  child  who  is  sur- 
rounded by  thoiy>ughly  moral,  pilre  men,  whose  manifestations  lay  in  him 
the  moral  foundati6n  of  life.  The  moral  facts  of  history  are  pointed  out 
to  him  by  the  teacher  in  a  living  manner,  by  means  of  the  living  word  of 
the  eloquent  lips  and  the  feeling  heart. 

To  religious  intuitions  the  child  comes  through  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  its  phenomena  and  beneficent  workings ;  through  the  piety  of  his 
parents,  the  commands  of  the  father  and  mother  ;  through  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  community  in  the  house  of  worship ;  through  religious  songs 
in  the  school ;  through  religious  instruction  and  confirmation  in  the  school 
and  church;  through  religious-minded  teachers  and  pastors;  through 
biblical  stories,  &c 

JEsthetic  intuitions  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  beautiful  and  sublime 
objects  of  nature  (stars,  crystals,  sky  and  sea,  rocky  mountains,  landscapes, 
storms,  thunder-showers,  flowers,  trees,  flowing  rivers,  &c.),  and  of  objects 
of  art  (pictures  and  picture  galleries,  statues,  gardens,  products  of  the  poet- 
ical art  and  of  human  speech).  We  can  classify  their  specific  differences, 
calling  them  moral,  lesthetic,  &c.,  but  I  hold  it  better  to  place  them  in  one 
category.  The  strong  moral  law,  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  is  not 
included  in  this  field,  for  its  contents  cannot  be  unconditionally  required. 
That  belongs  to  ihefree  beautifully  human  development  which  is  dependent 
npon  conditions  that  are  not'  attainable  by  every  one. 

The  so-called  purdy  human  intuitions  iare  furnished  by  the  nobly-formed 
human  lives  of  individual  men,  whose  characters  proceed  from  the  strong- 
est conceptions  of  morality  and  duty,  from  sympathetic  affections,  friend- 
ship, love,  compassion,  and  loving  feUowship,  and  other  shining  phenomena 
of  human  liie  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  more  refined  development  and 
culture  of  lofty  and  pure  men.  Happy  is  the  child  who  is  in  their  sphere ! 
If  the  home  has  nothing  to  Offer  in  this  respect,  it  is  difficult  to  supply  the 
want.  Let  the  teacher  do  what  is  possible  by  the  hold  he  has  upon  the 
school  and  by  all  his  own  manifestations. 

The  social  intuitions,  that  is,  the  social  circumstances  of  men  in  a  large 
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Bense,  are  determined  for  the  child  by  the  manifestationt  of  the  commumty 
in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  public 
festivals,  and  especially  by  the  stories  in  which  the  living  insight  of  the 
teacher  into  the  life  of  states,  peoples,  and  warlike  communities  defines  to 
the  scholar  the  best  living  representations  of  great  deeds. 

Our  early  state's  life,  which  was  domestic,  not  public,  was  an  obstacle  to 
the  growth  of  these  intuitions,  so  important  to  development.  How  can 
he  who  has  experienced  nothing,  understand  history  P  How  can  he  who 
has  not  observed  the  people,  make  a  living  picture  of  its  life  ?  Small  re- 
pubb'cs  have  a  great  advantage  in  respect  to  the  observation  of  public  life 
and  patriotic  sentiment.  Words,  even  the  most  eloquent,  give  a  very  un- 
satisfactory compensation  for  observation.  The  year  1848  has  in  this  re- 
spect brought  most  important  steps  of  progress. 

Prominent  above  all  other  considerations  is  the  importance  of  the  life, 
the  standpoint,  the  intelligence,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  for  laying  the 
foundation  of  living  observation  in  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  in  the  disposition 
of  the  pupil.  What  the  teacher  does  not  carry  in  his  own  bosom,  he  c&nnot 
awaken  in  the  bosom  of  another.  It  can  be  compensated  by  nothing  else, 
if  there  is  failure  in  him.  The  teacher  must  himself  have  seen,  observed, 
experienced,  investigated,  lived  and  thought  as  much  as  possible,  and  should 
set  up  a  model  in  moral,  religious,  esthetic,  and  purely  human  and  social 
respects.  So  much  as  he  is,  so  much  is  his  instruction  worth.  He  is  to  his 
pupils  the  most  instructive,  the  most  appreciable,  the  most  striking  object 
of  observation. 

The  ImmMaU  Ainu  qf  GtjteUemiking. 

Thus  fa  we  have  considered  object-teaching  in  its  relationB  to  teaehmg 
in  general  Now  we  must  turn  our  attention  to  its  immediate  aims.  1st. 
Object-teaching  may  be  made  the  special  means  of  training  the  senses. 
Such  teaching  would  consist  of  exercises  in  observation,  in  order  to  develop 
the  latent  strength  of  each  sense,  that  of  the  eye  in  particular.  2d.  The 
chief  aim  of  object-teaching  may  be  to  develop  forms  of  observation  and 
the  laws  of  thought.  These  exercises  we  may  call  exercises  in  thinkings 
3d.  Object-teaching  may  have  for  its  main  purpose  the  development  of  lan- 
guage, and  all  the  lessons  therein  may  be  exercises  in  speaking  and  writing. 
The  proper  thing  to  do  is  to  unite  sense-training,  thinking,  teaching,  and 
language  exercises,  and  work  them  together,  —  the  great  aim  of  object- 
teaching.  The  training  of  the  senses  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all,  and 
most  be  made  the  chief  means  of  all  teaching. 

But  it  must  be  conceded  that  an  intelligent  guidance  to  right  teeing  and 
hearing  is  a  wonderful  help. 

Thousands  have  eyes  and  see  not ;  ears,  and  hear  not  Thousands  go 
through  a  museum  and  come  out  none  the  wiser.  They  have  in  fact  seen 
nothing,  because  they  have  not  intelligence.  Observation  without  repre- 
sentations and  conceptions  remain  blind.  Real  exercises  in  observation 
without  exercises  in  thinking  are  an  impossibility.  On  the  other  side, 
exercises  in  thinking  must  work  injuriously  rather  than  usefully  if  they 
have  not  found  in  living  observation  a  fountain  of  unconquerable  interest 
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And  since  it  is  a  striking  fact  that  no  representation,  no  conception  exists 
without  a  word,  since  we  cannot  think  except  in  language,  thoughtful  ob- 
serving and  observing  thoughtfulness,  in  connection  with  a  continuous 
development  of  the  mother-tongue,  is  the  chief  aim  of  object-teaching.* 

To  this  aim,  as  soon  as  a  child  is  able  to  write  down  a  proposition,  also 
to  confirm  to  some  extent  what  is  expressed,  which  must  be  reached  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  first  school  year,  two  subordinate  aims  are  allied : 

1.  Preliminary  exercises  in  grammar  in  the  systematic  use  of  cases,  of 
prepositions,  and  of  adverbs  of  time  and  place,  but  above  all  of  word-for- 
mations. 

2.  Exercises  in  composition  by  writing  down  little  groups  of  proposi- 
tions connected  according  to  the  sense. 


n.  THE  METHOD. 

The  chief  laws  of  the  method  are : 

1.  Instruction  by  actual  inspection. 

Life  wakes  up  life.  The  real  object  is  therefore  to  be  shown  before  the 
picture  of  it,  (if  the  secret  of  life  does  not  work  so  attractively  that  the  in- 
struction becomes  impossible ;  but  in  the  cas-^  of  living  animals,  a  living 
stork  or  dog  in  the  schoolroom  abolishes  the  possibility  of  instruction,  for 
the  interest  of  the  children  is  so  powerful  in  the  life  itself  that  it  does  not 
objectivate  the  individual  thing,  which  is  thus  forgotten.) 

Among  pictures,  the  model  of  the  drawing  takes  the  precedence ;  among 
the  drawings,  the  color  of  the  shading ;  and  these  again  are  brought  out  by 
the  linear  drawing. 

Every  object  that  is  spoken  o(  and  all  their  relations  must  stand  out 
clear  and  defined  before  the  outer  sensuous  and  the  inner  mental  observa- 
tion (or  inspection)  of  the  scholar,  and  on  that  account  must  be  advanced 
from  the  real,  sensuous,  to  the  inner  abstract  inspection. 

There  is  nothing  more  aimless  than  object-teaching  without  actual  obser- 
vation (inspection).  The  instruction  can  first  bear  justly  and  correctly  the 
name  of  object-teaching  and  of  the  intuitive  quality,  when  it  is  based 
upon  the  actual  observation  (inspection)  of  thuigs  or  relations.  What 
many  words  and  long  definitions  will  not  effect,  will  be  effected  by  imme- 
diate observation  (or  inspection). 

Object^teaching,  therefore,  needs  the  be^t  use  and  application  of  the 
material  of  observation.  The  kindergarten  justly  uses  little  staffs,  sticks 
of  various  lengths,  cubes  of  various  kinds  of  wood,  building  boxes.  The 
teachers  of  the  lower  classes  in  the  elementary  schools  do  right  to  show 
various  objects,  models  made  of  wood  or  paper,  plants  in  nature,  or  colored 
pictures  of  animals,  plants,  and  human  productions.  Such  apparatus  for 
observation  works  in  the  most  favorable  manner  upon  the  development  of 
the  children.  In  many  ways  the  principle  was  good  in  the  early  object- 
teaching,  but  the  observation  defective ;  they  took  care  to  impart  knowl-^ 

*•  We  torn  wholly  away  from  the  little  spealdng-exerciBes  which  figure  as  a  part  of 
the  first  instmctions  in  reading,  and  have  only  the  ontward  aim  of  making  dear  and' 
dintlnot,  individual  sounds,  and  cannot  therefore  argae  with  Lnben,  that  oliiject-teaohing 
and  the  teaching  of  reading  should  form  an  undivided  whole. 
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edge,  but  made  too  many  words,  and  neglected  the  apparatus.  Since  all 
recognition  or  understanding  of  things  proceeds  from  observation,  is 
founded  upon  incentives  to  it,  upon  perceptions  and  inspection,  and  in  the 
mental  work  already  proceeds  IVom  observations  gained,  it  is  above  aU 
things  important  that  clear  and  correct  observation  be  attained  by  means 
of  real  things.  An  object-teaching  without  apparatus  for  observation  is 
like  a  house  without  a  foundation. 

Instruct  by  means  of  observation  while  you  are  aiming  at  the  waking  up 
of  the  inner  sense.  As  soon  as  you  have  attained  a  little  whole,  within  an 
hour,  convince  yourself  of  the  condition  of  the  observation  (or  inspection) 
thus  gained,  before  you  put  away  the  object  or  the  picture  of  it,  in  order  to 
let  the  child  re-produce  what  he  has  gained. 

2.  Qofrom  the  easy  to  the  difficult. 

a.  Then,  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the  near  to  the  distant 
Go  on  and  add  something  to  the  observations  which  you  know  the  child 

has  made,  and  when  you  have  united  all  these,  widen  the  image  as  fast  as 
the  comprehensive  power  of  the  child  will  allow  you  to  do  00.  It  must  not 
be  a  question  here  of  setting  up  a  special  way  as  a  generally  deshrable  one. 
Whether  one  places  the  room  in  the  foreground,  and  passes  out  from  the 
scboolhouse,  in  ever  wider  circles  up  to  the  sky,  with  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars,  or  whether  one  looks  upon  the  year,  with  its  phenomena,  as  the 
nearest  real  thing,  and  adds  to  the  changes  of  the  seasons  the  material 
which  nature  and  culture  offer,  it  is  all  the  same;  both  may  be  excellent; 
everything  depends  upon  the  handling. 

b.  Qofrom  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  then  from  single  objects  to  two 
and  several,  that  the  acts  of  comparison  and  discrimination  may  come  into 
play.  Then  let  more  objects  come  into  the  group.  Groups  form  at  last  a 
collected  image. 

Go  also  in  language  from  the  simple  to  the  complex ;  from  naked  pro- 
position to  the  widened,  connected-compound,  abbreviated  propositions,  &c. 

c.  Go  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Proceed  from  the  contemplation 
of  the  sensuous  eigns,  before  you  draw  upon  the  h^her  laws  of  thought. 
Do  not  apply  foundation  and  consequence,  or  even  condition,  if  cause  and 
effect  have  not  previously  been  made  clear. 

Go  first  from  the  real,  then  from  the  possible  and  necessary;  first  the 
individual  thing,  then  the  partietdar  thing,  then  the  general  thing. 

3.  Oive  in  each  hour,  if  possible,  a  little  whole  in  contents  and  form. 
Work  out  every  lesson  in  writing,  for  only  so  can  you  satisfy  this  kind 

of  instruction  in  which  contents  and  form  are  equally  important  and  most 
develop  themselves  symmetrically ;  thus  only  can  you  know  to  be  perfected 
what  you  have  already  given,  what  you  are  now  giving,  and  what  you  wish 
to  give  next ;  then  this  instruction,  like  no  other,  will  show  you  its  forma- 
tive reaction.  But  be  cautious  not  to  overstrain  the  child  in  your  strivings 
to  round  off  and  complete  his  power.  Instruct  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  material,  but  instruct  also  according  to  the  nature  of  the  child. 

4.  Use  poetry  in  the  service  of  this  instruction. 

An  infinite  number  of  the  most  beautiful  poems  offer  themselves  as  if 
.  spontaneously,  as  flowers  of  contemplation.    You  wiU  in  years  have  the 
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richest  variety  ;  and  do  not  forget,  when  you  lay  this  instruction  before  your- 
self and  build  it  up  o^  a  tphohf  that  it  is  poetry  which  seizes  and  ennobles 
the  man — the  u)hole  man, 
6.  Use  conversation. 

As  to  the  outer  form  of  the  method,  i\p  instruction  ofiers  so  much  scope 
for  exciting  richly  compensating  oonversation  as  this.  Obviously,  as  in 
every  catechism  (Socratic  method),  there  is  given  back,  from  sentence  to 
sentence,  a  clear  group  of  well-arrapged  observations,  in  the  most  naturally 
connected  principles  possible.  Thus  the  teacher  has  the  richest  opportunity 
to  introduce  in  a  living  manner,  from«time  to  time,  little  poems  and  stories. 

m.  IMPORTANT  WBTTINGS  AND  ATOS  FOE  OBJECT-TEACHING. 

1.  Easy  Directions  for  Intelligedt  Insirvction  in  the  German  Language, 
including  Speaking,  Drawing,  Beading  and  Writing,  Observation  by 
Inspection  and  Understanding.    By  W.  Habnisch.    Breslau,  1839. 

This  pamphlet,  which  is  specially  a  guide  to  the  first  instruction  in  lan- 
guage, belongs  here,  because  it  at  the  same  time  contains  exercises  in 
observation  and  speaking.  The  first  section  of  the  second  part  treats  of 
them :  —  1.  The  beginning  of  this  instruction ;  2.  To  know  and  to  name 
objects ;  3.  The  counting  of  things ;  4.  The  parts  of  things ;  5.  Color ; 
6.  Form  and  situation ;  7.  Size ;  8.  Sound  1  9.  Feeling,  smell,  and  taste ; 
10.  Prime  material  of  things,  circumstance,  and  use;  11.  The  arranging 
and  order  of  things;  12.  Cause  and  effect;  13.  Necessity  and  arbitrari- 
ness, means  and  aims;  14.  Representation  and  sign;  15.  Surroundings - 
and  relations ;  16.  Summary  of  the  foregoing  in  one  whole. 

The  author's  view  of  the  value  and  place  of  this  instruction  may  be  seen 
in  the  following  remarks : 

"  The  exercises  in  observation  contain  not  merely  many  germs,  which 
may  develop  into  godliness  (religion),  but  almost  the  beginnings  of  all 
other  objects  of  instruction ;  they  form  the  roots  of  instruction.  Think- 
ing especially  cannot  exist  without  them,  and  without  thinking  there  is  no 
instruction  in  language  properly  so  called.  The  exercises  in  observation 
must  there,  as  everywhere,  take  the  precedence  of  exercises  in  thinking 
and  understanding. 

"  Exercises  in  thinking  and  understanding  without  exercises  in  observa- 
tion are  plants  without  roots.  We  see  this  in  common  life.  For  the  more 
man  has  seen  and  experienced,  the  more  all-sided  are  his  thinking-powers ; 
and  all  exercises  in  understanding  which  have  proceeded  only  out  of  the 
forms  of  the  understanding  without  insight  or  reality,  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  by  the  contemptuous  name  of  school-wisdom.*' 

2.  Guide  to  Exercises  in  TTnnking  and  Speaking  as  the  NaStural  Founda- 
tion for  General  Instruction}  parUeularly  for  the  First  Instruction  in 
Language  in  ihe  People^s  Schools.  By  F.  H.  O.  Gbassman.  With  three 
Copperplates.    Second  edition.    Berlin,  1834 :  by  Q.  Reimer. 

This  is  a  desirable  treatise  **  upon  the  natural  treatment  of  instruction  in 
language  in  the  people's  aohools ;  and  upon  its  connection  with  the  other, 
subjects  of  instruetion  in  these  schools."  We  point  out  the  chief  thoughts, 
as  fi^  as  they  touch  upon  our  subject 
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Heading  is  not  to  be  the  first  or  beginning  of  instruction  in  the  schooL 
The  objection  to  this  beginning  is  based  upon  the  aversion  which  children 
have  to  learning  their  letters.  Nature  has  decreed  that  in  the  first  years 
of  life  the  child  shall  receive  and  picture  to  himself  the  outer  sense-world, 
and  that  the  inner  spiritual  life  shall  be  awakened  by  occupation  with  sen- 
suous -things,  till  the  time  comes  when  this  inner  spiritual  life  and  impulse 
shall  be  itself  the  object  of  contemplation.  This  development  by  means  of 
the  outward  world  has  not  ended  when  the  child  enters  the  schooL 

The  inner  world  of  representation  needs  an  outer  world  in  which  it  may 
embody  itself —  language  or  speech.  The  representation  pictures  itself 
outwardly  by  means  of  the  word,  and  thereby  becomes  a  communicable 
representation,  and  this  representation  first  attains  thereby  its  definite, 
perfected  existence.  By  means  of  language,  the  child  arrives  at  the  intel- 
ligent recognition  of  the  objects  around  him  and  of  their  relations  to  each 
other. 

Writing  is  a  picture  of  speech,  and  by  this  (indirectly)  a  picture  of  the 
inner  representative  world  of  man.*  So  as  man  is  to  learn  to  know  the  pro- 
totype earlier  than  the  image,  especially  if  there  does  not  exist  between 
the  two  a  natural  and  necessary,  but  an  arbitrary  connection  (our  letters 
are  to  be  looked  upon  as  signs  arbitrarily  chosen),  the  child  must  first 
learn  to  speak  before  it  learns  to  read.  If  we  connect  this  with  what  has 
gone  before,  it  follows  that : 

The  first  instruction  in  language  must  consist  of  conversations  which 
make  the  children  acquainted  with  the  things  of  the  outward  world,  their 
properties  and  mutual  relations,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak  of  them  correctly,  intelligently,  and  significantly. 

These  exercises  in  thinking  and  speaking  are  to  be  the  common  trunk 
from  which  all  other  objects  of  instruction  are  to  branch  out  as  twigs.  In 
regard  to  the  material,  it  must  contain  the  elements  of  all  the  single  objects 
of  the  instruction  ;  in  regard  to  form,  it  must  be  so  arranged,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  children  shall  learn  not  merely  parts  of  speech,  but  all  kinds 
of  words,  and  these  in  their  various  forms,  infiections,  derivations,  and 
combinations,  and  in  an  easy  way.  The  language  itself  must  not  be  an 
object  of  contemplation,  but  a  collection  of  words  must  be  made,  out  of 
which  in  future  the  general  rules  and  laws  of  the  language  can  be  developed. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  material,  the  progress  must  be  in  regular 
steps  from  the  nearer  to  the  more  distant ;  from  the  known  to  the  less 
known,  and  from  this  to  the  quite  unknown ;  from  that  which  falls  directly 
upon  the  senses  to  that  which  is  first  found  by  the  help  of  the  accompany- 
ing activity  of  the  understanding. 

If  the  instruction  in  reading  and  writing  goes  side  by  side  with  this  from 
the  first  entrance  of  the  children  into  the  school,  one  hour  a  day,  or  from 
three  to  four  hours  a  week,  should  be  devoted  to  this  object-instruction. 
Contents  :  1.  Names  of  things ;  2.  Whole,  and  parts  of  the  whole ;  3. 
Number  of  things ;  4.  Place,  position,  attitude ;  5.  Light,  color  i  6.  Form  ; 
7.' Size;  8.  Direction;  9.  Sound;  10.  Perceptions  by  feeling,  smell,  and 
taste ;  1 1.  Rest  and  motion ;  12.  Connection  of  things ;  13.  Time. 

The  whole  is  brought  out  partly  in  a  catechetical  way,  partly  by  prin- 
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c'ples,  which  arc  to  be  discovered  by  the  developing  conversation..  This  is 
a  model  work  and  a  master-work,  —  actual  head-work,  the  most  advanced 
course  of  teaching-exercises  in  observation  and  experience  to  be  found  in 
our  literature  (of  the  present  time).    No  teacher  should  be  without  it 

But  whether  the  whole  can  be  carried  out  iti  the  elementary  school,  as 
the  majority  of  these  schoob  now  are,  we  doubt ;  indeed,  our  verdict  is 
against  it  There  must  be  rarely  favorable  circumstances  secured,  if  a 
teacher,  as  the  Professor  hopes,  shall  be  able  to  carry  the  child  through 
this  course  by  the  end  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  age.  We  must  apply  the 
wise  view  which  the  author  makes  apparent  for  the  carrying  out  of  his 
opinion  upon  instruction  in  language,  and  also  upon  these  exercises  in 
speaking  and  thinking.  He  says :  **  Many  weighty  and  well-founded  recol- 
lections and  doubts  recur  to  the  mind,  which,  in  view  of  the  reality  of  exist- 
ing relations  of  life,  and  of  prevailing  and  dominant  customs,  opinions,  and 
judgments  of  the  present  generation,  may  easily  be  advanced,  and  are  well 
known  to  every  practical  schoolman.  No  one  can  feel  it  more  keenly  than 
I  do,  or  know  it  better  than  I  do ;  as  it  is  on  account  of  the  well-founded 
existence  of  such  recollections  of  long  standing  that  I  require,  before  the 
introduction  of  this  plan,  the  condition  that  it  shall  be  freed  from  all  the 
limitations  which  arise  out  of  the  present  condition  of  things." 

But  with  full  conviction  we  agree  with  the  following  opinions : 

"  In  view  of  the  plan  which  we  introduce,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance 
that  we  carry  in  our  souls  an  ideal  of  every  occupation  which  one  has  to 
execute,  of  every  office  which  is  to  be  filled,  how  it  should  be  done,  and 
how  it  would  be  done,  if  every  hindrance  and  disturbance  were  out  of  the 
way,  and  if  every  power  which  is  brought  into  play  worked  as  perfectly  as  it 
can  by  virtue  of  its  nature.  To  let  such  an  ideal  enter  wholly  into  life  as  its 
guide,  rarely  ever  happens,  since  the  reality  of  life  meets  it  at  every  step  and 
on  every  side,  limiting  and  destroying  its  influence ;  yet  the  strivings  of 
those  who  wish  to  better  things  must  have  their  roots  in  the  ideal,  and 
must  find  in  it  the  goal  of  their  activity.  For  whoever  carries  it  within 
his  breast,  and  seeks  to  approach  it  more  and  more,  as  far  as  circumstances 
and  relations  permit  him  to  do  so,  takes  care  so  to  arrange  and  form  every 
individual  influence  that  it  may  correspond  to  the  image  before  him,  and 
thus  prepare  for  the  future  presentation  of  the  whole,  and  he  seizes  every 
opportunity  to  form  in  others  the  correct  view  of  this  subject  He  thus 
brings  insight  and  skill  into  all  his  acts,  while  he  who  has  not  such  a  goal 
before  his  eyes  cannot,  with  all  his  best  eflbrts,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
industry,  demand  the  best  thing  of  himself,  and  often  loses  it" 

This  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  contemplated  as  such  an  ideal  for  the 
elementary  schools  in  general.  Would  that  the  teachers  might  comprehend 
it  in  its  essence,  and  approach  it  in  fact  and  truth !  The  most  earnest  study 
of  this  work  is  just  what  is  needed  for  the  elementary  method. 

But  for  those  teachers  who  are  obliged  to  limit  themselves  to  a  less 
thorough  course  of  thinking  and  speaking  exercises,  we  recommend  the 
following  works  (certainly  with  a  few  exceptions)  of  Fuhr  &  Ortmann.  On 
account  of  the  necessary  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  things  every- 
where, with  rare  exceptions,  we  have  placed  the  aim  and  the  standard  of 
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these  exercises  lower,  in  order  that  the  attempts  made  to  realize  them  shall 
be  really  successfuL 

3.  Instruction  in  the  lAHU  Okildren*s  School;  or,  the  Beginning  of  In- 
gtruction  and  FormaUonHn  the  Peoples  BchooU.  Fourth  improved  edi- 
tion.   Bielefeld,  1845.    Published  by  BeUuigen  &  K  lairing. 

This  pamphlet  proposes  a  course  of  instruction :  (1)  which  is  throughout 
practical  and  eadly  applied ;  (2)  which  chooses  its  material  out  of  the  imme- 
diate surroundings  of  the  school-children,  and  avoids  all  costly  and  foreign 
apparatus ;  (3)  it  is  worked  out  with  the  utmost  clearness  and  perspicacity, 
so  that  it  will  easily  enable  every  teacher  to  introduce  the  exercises  in  ob- 
servation and  speaking  into  the  schooL 

ContenJts  of  the  First  Section,  Slnowledge  of  Objects  in  the  School-Boom. 
—  Ist  Exercise :  Naming  and  describing  these  objects.  2d  Ex. :  Compar- 
ison and  discrimination.    3d  Ex. :  Contemplation  of  definite  bodies. 

Second  Section,  First  Elements  of  Natural  History  and  Domestic  Ecoik- 
omy.  —  1st  Ex. :  The  human  body.  2d  Ex. :  The  plants  of  the  home  gar- 
den. 3d  Ex. :  Domestic  animals.  4th  Ex. :  The  house*  5th  Ex. :  The 
dwelling.    6th  Ex. :  The  elements. 

Third  Section.    Preliminary  Exercise  in  Drawing  and  Writing. 

Fourth  Section,    Instruction  in  Reading. 

Fifth  Section.    Beginning  of  Arithmetic 

Sixth  Section.    Beginning  of  Instruction  in  Singingr 

Seventh  Section.    Exercises  in  Memory  or  Tunes  for  Head  and  Heart. 

Eighth  Section.  Furthering  Instruction^  and  School  Aims  in  general. 

The  individual  exercises  are  offered  not  in  the  catechetical,  but  in  la  more 
fSuniliar  form ;  methodical  remarks,  hints,  and  views  are  given  in  them. 

In  consonance  with  the  above-mentioned  didactic  rules,  the  objects  are 
not  to  be  treated  according  to  the  common  conceptions  of  sise,  form,  color, 
number,  &c.,  but  every  subject  according  to  its  own  peculiarities,  or  elemen- 
tarily, or,  aa  Herr  Qriibe  says^  organically.    (See  Griibe's  Inst,  in  Arith.) 

4.  Methodical  Quide  for  Fxetciset  iri  the  OuUivcUion  of  Language  in  the 
'  Lower  Class  of  the  Elementary  School.    By  C.  G.  Ehblich,  Director  of 

the  Seminary  of  Soest,  in  Nassau^    Second  miprored  edition,  1839.    Ft. 
Heischer,  in  Leipzig. 

The  author  shares  with  others  the  view  that  reflection  and  the  art  of 
speaking  must  be  awakened  and  stimulated  specially  in  the  lower  class  of 
the  elementary  school,  since  the  neglect  of  a  deep,  firm  foundation  for  it 
during  the  whole  school  season  can  never  be  made  good  afterwards ;  but 
he  differs  from  other  writers  and  teachers  upon  the  subject  in  thinking  that 
the  exercises  in  speaking  should  be  exercises  in  the  language  itself.  Authors 
before  mentioned  give  precedence  to  exercises  in  speaking,  observation, 
and  thinking,  and  postpone  those  in  language,  but  employ  the  thinking  and 
speaking  powers  upon  the  materials  of  the  surrounding  world.  Herr 
Ehrlich  also  agrees  in  this  when  he  adds  his  exercises  upon  the  immediate 
experiences  and  observations  of  the  child ;  but  he  takes  into  consideration 
in  this  the  knowledge  of  language,  in  what  way  will  becomis  dear  when  we 
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point  out  the  chief  oontents  of  his  treatise,  and  sketch  the  characteristic 
signs  of  this  treatment  of  the  material  The  book  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  theoretical  and  praeticaL 

First  Pari*    Aim  and  reqmsitions  of  the  exercises  in  language  in  the 
lower  class.. 
Examples : 

(1)  The  elementary  school  is  to  rise  up  from  below. 

(2)  Exercises  in  language  the  special  means. 

(3)  Extent  of  the  same. 

(4)  Comparison  between  the  conversation  of  the  mother  and  the  teacher. 

(5)  Chief  requisites  of  such  exercises :  a,  Coune  of  teaching,  and  of 
some  material ;  6,  Pre&oe  to  the  conversation ;  e,  General  choice  of  the 
material ;  d,  Language  of  the  teacher ;  e,  Superintendence  of  the  oonversa- 
tidn ;  /,  Means  of  exciting  emulation ;  g^  Outward  arrangements. 

Tlue  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  speech  (in  a  practical  way)  in  which  it  is 
brought  to  the  consciousness  of  the  children,  leads  the  author  into  the 
consideration  of  the  contents  and  order. 

He  gives  his  view  in  the  following  precepts,  which  are  worth  considering : 

FirsU  "  If  you  lead  the  child  to  thoughtful  seeing,  you  do  much  more  for 
'  him  than  if  you  bring  him  forward  in  reading  and  writing.  His  reading 
and  writing  without  thinking  arp  worthless.  Men  make  the  least  use  of 
these  arts  **  (is  it  not  so  ?)  ''  but  a  really  teeing  eyt^  a  really  hearing  ear, 
and  a  thinking  mind,  every  one  needs  every  moment  of  his  life."  (Does  it 
injure  thousands,  nay,  millions  of  men  to  readP)  "  1.  Because  they  do  not 
use  this  art  very  generally  in  life,  or  they  unlearn  it  again  even  when  they 
have  once  learned  it  in  the  regular  way.  2.  Because  the  books  which  are 
put  into  their  hands  contain  much  that  is  useless,  much  that  is  untrue,  Re- 
torted ;  obsolete  views,  superstitious  opinions,  &c.  Hence  there  are  re- 
gions in  Germany  where  learning  to  read  is  of  questionable  advantage ;  for 
it  may  be  used  for  the  planting  and  sustaming  of  superstition  and  similar 
perverseoess.'*  (Why  not  also  for  the  destruction  of  the  same ;  and  why 
does  Catholicism  strive  against  the  common-school  law?)  "  For  it  is  not  by 
reading  that  man  cultivates  himself.  It  depends  upon  what  he  reads, 
upon  his  capability  of  reading  with  understanding." 

Second,  "  The  effect  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  of  learning  to  speak 
ii  very  clear,  for  the  following  reasons  :  By  knowing  the  names  of  things, 
and  of  their  properties,  the  attention  is  often  ibr  the  first  time  drawn  to  the 
things  themselves.  In  the  same  manner,  also  by  the  varieties  of  the  names 
to  the  varieties  of  the  things;  for  instance,  the  different  kinds  of  the  color 
of  green  —  grass-green,  mountain-green,  apple-green,  finch-green,  bottle- 
green,  bronze-green,  sea-green,  &c.  Also,  by  means  of  language  our  atten- 
tion is  drawn  in  early  childhood  from  lower  to  higher  conceptions,  (for 
instance,  '  The  goose  is  a  bird.')  By  naming  these,  we  hold  firmly  in  the 
mind  representations  and  conceptions  of  things,  and  learn  to  think  in  lan- 
guage." 

Second  Pari.  JThis  portion  of  the  book  is  the  most  important,  viz. :  The 
Examples,    (1)  Conversations  with  children  from  six  to  seven  years  of 
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age :  two  conversations  with  new-oomers  i  the  surroundings  in  the  school* 
room ;  handwork ;  the  kitchen ;  domestic  animals ;  words  of  endearment 
(diminutives) ;  abstract  conceptions ;  single  verbs. 

(2)  Conversations  with  the  whole  lower  class,  or  with  children  from 
seven  to  ten  years.    Preparation  of  the  teacher  for  exercises  in  speaking. 

These  conversations  are  rich  in  instruction :  !•  Because  they  are  so  com- 
municated, not  as  if  they  were  written  out  before  the  hour,  but  as  if  they 
were  really  held  in  the  school  of  the  seminary  by  the  author.  2.  Because 
they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  model  in  a  wide  sense  of  the  word  (not 
like  the  asses-bridge,  to  be  used  slavishly).  Herr  Ehrlich  is  a  master  in 
conversation  with  children.  Therefore  this  book  is  a  gift  to  be  thankful 
for.  Having  proceeded  from  the  very  soil  of  the  school,  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  the  word,  the  teacher  can  learn  from  it  how  to  make  living  and  in- 
structive conversation  with  children,  since  an  old  master  has  done  it  before 
him.  Remarks  which  join  the  single  examples  unite  the  second  part  of 
the  book  with  the  first,  and  the  results  following  each  talk  given  in  a 
review  show  what  should  be  reached  in  the  single  talks. 

The  author  believes,  as  we  do,  in  the  use  of  signs.  A  wave  of  the  right 
hand  means  that  aU  the  schol(&8  shall  speak;  a  circular  motion  with  the 
left  hand  (a  zero)  a  full  answer.  To  wink  means  repeat  (he  whoU,  We 
hope  the  reader  will  not  consider  these  as  puerilities. 

We  are  sorry  that  want  of  space  forbids  us  la}ing  before  the  reader 
one  of  these  instructive  conversations,  with  all  its  outward  and  inward  in- 
trospections I  but  we  recommend  this  thoroughly  practical  treatLse. 

&  Outde  to  the  Principles  of  Editcation  and  Instruction.  By  Demzel. 
Third  Fart,  First  Division,  First  Course :  Object-Teaching  for  Children 
from  6  to  8  Years  of  Age.    Stuttgart:  Mezler,  1828.    Third  edition. 

The  distinguishing  or  discriminating  character  of  this  course  consists  in 
the  author's  connecting  the  religious  with  the  material  and  formal  points 
of  view,  that  is,  the  exercises  in  observation  or  introspection  have  the  dis- 
tinct aim  of  undertaking  to  develop  the  religious  consciousness.  The 
author's  caution  and  circumspection  are  well  known. 

6.  ScHLOTTERBECK :  Iheoreticol  and  FrocticoZ  Handbook  for  (he  InstruC' 
tion  of  the  First  School  Tear.  For  Teachers  and  Female  Ecbicators  just 
beginning,  1.  Domestic  Science  in  the  First  School  Year.  2.  First  In« 
struction  in  Language,  Beading  and  Writing.  8.  Ebcercises  for  the 
Cultivation  of  the  Senses.  — Wismar,  Rostock,  and  Ludwigsluft.  Pub- 
lication house  of  the  Hinstorff  bookstore.     1868. 

We  have  here  a  work  of  great  industry,  arising  out  of  a  deep  interest  in 
the  cause.  Just  on  account  of  its  one-sidedness,  it  has  an  effect  upon  the 
present  time.  It  follows  Schlotterbeck  in  recommending  *'  gymnastics  of 
the  senses "  for  the  people's  school,  and  at  the  end  the  <'  introduction  of 
Froebers  kindergarten  into  the  elementary  classes."  The  views  taken  from 
Schlotterbeck  are  the  following : 

1.  The  chief  aim  of  object-teaching  is  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  and 
of  formal  nature. 

**  What  object-teaching  has  hitherto  striven  for  is  not  to  be  reached  by 
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the  means  of  the  exercises  proposed.  It  is  only  exercises  of  the  senses, 
which  are  designed  to  give  them  a  greater  perfbction  for  the  correct  com- 
prehension of  the  outward  world,  and  to  assist  the  mind  of  the  child  in  its 
development  through  its  perceptions. 

*'  The  cultivation  of  the  senses  is  to  strengthen  and  support  the  whole 
instruction  by  giving  efficiency  to  the  organs  of  observation,  and  by  the 
reception  of  new  observations  in  the  child's  mind.** 

2.  Object-teaching  must  move  in  the  field  of  the  world  of  the  senses, 
and  adjust  it. 

3.  For  tl)is  aim  the  objects  must  be  brought  to  the  children's  view  in  their 
naked  reality,  and  be  treated  objectively  throughout 

4.  The  representation  of  the  object  observed  must  also  have  its  rights. 
It  gives  the  best  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  comprehension  of  it. 

6.  What  has  been  observed  can  be  represented  by  language. 

6.  What  has  been  observed  can  also  be  represented  in  a  plastic  form. 

7.  By  the  cultivation  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  and  by  the  plastic  rep- 
resentation of  the  object,  more  is  done  for  widening  the  child's  circle  of 
representation  than  by  the  most  searching  exercises. 

8.  Therefore,  we  desire  to  have  cultivation  of  the  senses  in  the  school, 
and  for  the  elementary  class  in  especial,  first,  a  yearly  course  of  from  four 
to  five  hours  a  week,  which  we  designate  by  the  once  common  name  of  object- 
teaching.  After  that  time  let  it  cease,  not  because  the  cultivation  of  the 
aenses  is  then  looked  upon  as  perfected,  but  because  it  can  be  carried  on 
at  home,  and  the  further  instruction  in  the  school  must  undertake  wider 
culture. 

9.  Object-teaching  does  not  exclude  exercises  in  language;  but  these 
must  not  be  the  chief  aim. 

10.  Object-teaching  need  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  foundation  of  in- 
struction in  physics. 

11.  Keligious  knowledge,  so  fer  as  it  allows  itself  to  be  mediated  by  ob- 
servation, does  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  object-teaching.  Object-teach- 
ing must  be  allowed  to  take  the  precedence  of  the  religious  element  as 
little  as  of  the  instruction  in  language  or  natural  science.  It  must  move 
according  to  its  nature  on  the  domain  of  the  sense-world,  and  fails  wholly 
in  its  aim  if  the  religious  element  is  not  the  chief  object 

12.  Object-teaching  must  not  aim  at  clothing  the  material  in  a  poetic 
form.  '*  This  would  stand  in  direct  opposition  to  its  aim.  By  object-teach* 
ing  the  comprehension  of  the  world  of  sense  is  indirectly  imparted,  the 
correct  relation  between  cause  and  effect,  foundation  and  superstructure, 
Efe  and  death,  is  established,  therefore  the  objects  must  be  brought  before 
the  child  in  their  naked  reality,  and  be  treated  objectively  by  the  teacher 
throughout  The  living  sense  of  the  child  will  lay  in  poetry  of  itself,  and 
abundantly  enough  where  the  ripened  understanding  sees  only  dead  and  cold 
material.  Keal  poetry  lies  in  nature  itself,  and  is  therefore  given  out  by  it 
at  the  same  time  with  the  objective  comprehension." 

The  course  of  teaching  planned  on  the  above  principles  is  divided  into 
three  sections : 

1.  Cultivation  of  the  eye  by  the  color,  form  and  position,  size  and  dis- 
tance* of  bodies. 
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2.  CuldTation  of  the  ear  by-  exeBcisee  in  time  and 

3.  CultiTBtioQ  of  feeEag  by  direct  eaeinnaee  ia  the  cultivatbn  of  tha 
eenses  of  touch  and  tade;  and  l^  exeieiaee  for  attaining  a  greater  oecodty 
and  soliditj  of  the  body,  namely,  by  strengthening  the  limbs. 

This  treatise  is.  in.  quite  the  spirit  of  FroftbeL    The  author  plans  the 
esercises  which  Fsosbel  had  chiefly  intended  for  the  kindergarten  for  the 
first  school-year  of  the  elementary  dassw    They  are  as  excellent  for  the  kin* 
dergarten,  where  they  have  proTed  themseWea  so  well  adapted  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  senses  and  the  development  of  the  mind,  as  they  are  out 
of  place  in  the  scihooL    Here  the  ground*principle  must  be  firmly  estab- 
lished ;  tJie  culture  of  the  senaea  muai  be  aimei  ai  with  mUdble  maieridL 
To  aim  at  merely  ftnmal  cnltnre  lies  outside  of  it.    What  cultivation  of  the 
senses  is  to  be  reached  in  the  school  must  come  out  of  the  contemplation  of 
the  objects  of  the  object-teaching,  primarily  out  of  the  contemplation  of  nat- 
ural bodies.    From  them  the  child  learns  their  "  colors,  forms,  and  varie- 
ties," and  every  intelligent  teacher  goes  back  from  this  to  ground  eolora  and 
ground  forms.    By  the  '^cpumtities''  the  instruction  in  arithmetic  makea 
known  the  theory  of  fonns  and  the  instruction  in  drawing.    For  "  cultinu 
tion  of  the  eye  "  the  instruotion  is  given  by  writing,  drawiog,  scientific,  geo- 
graphical, and  mathonatical  observation  j  for  "  cultivation  of  the  ear,"  in* 
struction  in  speaking,  reading,  and  singing ;  for  ''  cultivation  of  the  hand,'' 
writing,  drawing,  and  handwork.    Hence  it  happens  that  a  great  part  of 
these  exercises  in  our  full  school  classes  are  not  practicable,  as,  for  exam« 
pie,  the  coloring  of  pKtnres,  the  cutting  of  paper,  the  building  with  cubes,, 
the  plaiting  with  strips  of  paper,  the  folding  of  paper,  the  pricking  of  fig- 
ures, the  clay  work,  whittling  of  wood,  the  observation  of  forms  of  things 
at  different  distances  and  in  different  positions,  &e.    It  is  impossible  for  a 
teacher  to  watch  aU  these  exercises,  and  prev«it  the  dangerous  use  of  col- 
ors, scissors,  knives,  pricking-needles,  &c. 

Besides  this,  thei  author  plaees  little  valua  upon  the  spoken  statement,  but 
would  use  the  exeroiaes  in  Ihngoage  chiefly  for  the  instruction  in  reading. 
But  if  the  object-teaching  is  to  sharpen  the  senses,  and  thereby  exdte  the 
attention,  it  must  also  assist  the  development  of  language.  Observation 
enchains  and  quickens  the  thinking  pow^,  and  brings  the  judgment  to  the 
tongue,  which  fastens  the  same  in  a  word.  When  the  children  have  been 
accustomed  by  the  object-teaching  to  see  sharply  and  precisely  the  things 
brought  to  their  contemplaUom  hud  description,  and,  where  the  opportunity 
offers,  also  to  hear  distinctly  and  feel  strikin^^yj^  the  school  certainly  ofii^rs 
all  it  can  to  satisfy  just  claims. 

But  the  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  salvation  lies  only  in  Froebel,  whoee 
play-school  must  go  into  the  people's  sehooL  We  can  look  upon  this  only 
as  a  pedagogic  error.  For  the  gymnaatiea  of  the  senaes,  life  must  do  the 
best,  not  the  school-room  with  its  bare  walls.  Finally,  why  shall  we  net 
use  the  tongue  and  the  nose  as  chemistry  does  f  At  the  Vienna  Exposition 
we  really  saw  a  whole  series  of  innocent,  varxnisly  smelling,  and  tasting 
apparatus  for  object^teaching,  designed  for  the  elementary  school 

We  cannot  recommend  the  work  for  the  object-teaching  we  defend,  how- 
ever dear  it  may  be  to  Frcebel'a  scholara,  who  will  find  much  in  it  that  is 
.stimulating. 
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7.  TheardicaX  and  PracHad  Eemdbookfor  ObjefMmthing,  toith  pariicu-' 
lar  reference  to  Elementaiy  Imtruetion  in  PhyHes.  Frederick  Harder. 
Altona,  1867.    Four  editionB. 

A  book  of  such  significant  compass,  which  has  lived  through  four  edi- 
tions in  twelve  years,  must  have  some  value.  This  value  lies  in  the  correct 
and  practical  observations  from  which  the  author  proceeds,  and  which  he 
develops  into  a  guide  systematically  executed,  as  well  as  rich  and  various 
in  the  material  offered  for  the  instruction. 

He  gives  the  key  to  his  work  in  the  title.  He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
object-teaching,  whose  centre  must  be  sought  in  physics,  is  not  to  be  fin- 
ished in  the  elementary  class,  and  on  that  account  adds :  1.  A  course  which 
shall  give,  after  object-instruction  proper,  a  second  course,  also  designed  for 
the  underpinning,  which  works  out  the  elements  of  physics  with  the  scholars 
who  have  been  mentally  strengthened  by  object-teaching  (in  the  space  of 
another  half-year). 

This  course  of  instruction  is  essentially  the  well-known  one.  The  author 
begins  with  the  first  conversation  of  the  teacher  with  the  fresh  elementary 
scholars,  then  passes  into  the  school  with  its  contents,  speaks  of  the  same 
to  the  whole  and  to  individuals,  introduces  comparisons  of  things  in  the 
school-room,  passes  to  the  people  in  the  school,  then  considers  the  school- 
house  and  teachers'  dwelling-house,  the  occupants  of  the  parental  house,  the 
dwelling-place,  buildings,  squares,  streets,  inhabitants.  The  sections,  which 
make  the  specialty  of  the  work,  treat  very  practically  of  men,  animals,  and 
the  plant  world,  and  contain  a  preparation  of  instruction  in  geography  and 
natural  science.  The  work  recommends  itself  by  specially  rich  and  richly- 
suggestive  material,  arranged  in  stiitable  sequence  on  methodical  principles. 
The  author  is  of  th/B  opinion  that  this  instruction  stands  independently, 
and  is  to  be  stretched  over  the  whole  school  life.^ 

8.  FrincipUa  and  Course  of  Teaching  for  Instruciion  «f»  Speaking  and 
Beading,  August  Luben,  Germany,  Director  in  Bremen.  Third  im- 
proved edition.    Leipzig,  1868. 

Liiben's  writings  should  be  intelligently  studied  by  every  elemeiitary 
teacher. 

The  practice  of  the  author  to  connect  objeot-teaohing  with  reading  and 
writing  is  well  known.  Bichter  has  energetically  protested  against  this 
union,  and  we  indorse  the  protest,  while  we  think  that  the  exerdses  in 
speaking,  known  to  ali,  and  which  smooth  the  path  to  the  sounding  of  the 
letters  {landiren)^  do  not  take  the  place  of  the  object-teaching  proper.  Al- 
though the  author  does  not  consider  merely  the  exercises  in  speaking,  but 
also  those  in  language,  yet  the  object-teaching,  which  has  its  own  aims  and 
course^  is  not  justly  estimated. 

The  aim  of  object-teaching  Liiben  also  disoossea  briefly : 

1.  To  practise  the  child  in  correct  seeing  and  oontemplatioiL 

2.  To  enrich  the  powers  of  his  understanding  with  worthy  representations 

3.  To  cultivate  his  judgment 

i.  To  increase  his  readiness  in  language* 
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Many  good  things  are  given  in  the  examples,  and  the  little  treatise, 
which,  on  account  of  its  authorship,  is  an  authority  in  the  domain  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  mother-tongue,  is  worth  reading. 

9.  Object'teaching  in  the  Elementary  Schools.  Represented  according^  to 
its  Aims,  its  Place,  and  its  Means.  By  Cakl  Ricbtes.  Crowned  prize- 
work.    Leipzig,  1869. 

This  treatise  is  a  rich  accession  to  the  literature  upon  object-teaching. 
In  a  theoretic  point  of  view  it  is  the  best  work  which  exists  upon  that  sub- 
ject By  the  ideal  which  Richter  would  realize  in  object-teaching,  he  will 
gain  many  opponents  without  injury  to  the  various  opinions  in  practice. 
The  work  should  be  known  to  every  elementary  teacher,  although  it  is  only 
theoretical.  Cultivation  of  the  senses  is  one  chief  thing  with  the  author. 
Schlotterbeck  seems  to  have  excited  him  much.  It  is  now  generally  the 
laudable  endeavor  to  enlarge  the  material  of  observation  for  the  elementary 
classes  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  although  on  the  other  side  the  limit  can 
easily  be  passed  which  protects  it  from  extravagance. 

The  rich  contents  of  the  book  consist  of  a  guide,  three  sections,  and  a 
review.  The  guide  contains  historical  matter  upon  object-teaching,  concep- 
tion of  essence  of  observation,  relation  of  observation  to  language,  and 
importance  of  observation  to  the  mental  life. 

1.  The  first  section  speaks  of  the  task  of  object-teaching,  and  paragraphs 
have  the  following  titles :  Condition  of  the  Child's  Mind  before  the  School 
Age ;  the  School  aud  its  First  Task ;  Cultivation  of  Observation  in  Gen- 
eral ;  Scientific  (real)  Culture ;  Cultivation  of  the  Senses ;  Cultivation  of 
Language ;  Moral  and  Religious  Culture ;  Choice  and  Arrangements  of  the 
Objects  for  Object-teaching. 

2.  The  second  section  treats  of  the  place  of  object-teaching,  and  is  di- 
vided into  four  paragraphs :  Rejection  of  Object-teaching ;  Isolated  Place 
of  Object-teaching ;  Connection  of  Object-teaching  with  Reading  and  Writ- 
ing; the  Vogel-Method. 

8.  The  third  section  speaks  of  the  means  of  object-teaching,  and  treats 
of  Uie  position  of  Objects  of  Instruction  in  Nature,  Models  and  Pictures, 
Drawing  and  Measuring. 

This  work  contains  no  finished  programme  of  object-teaching,  but  is  a 
work  upon  that  subject  which  cannot  be  read  without  lively  interest,  and 
which  treats  with  extraordinary  deamess  the  question  of  object-teaching, 
its  place  in  other  courses,  and  the  means  requisite  for  carrying  it  out. 
It  will  be  of  lasting  use,  and  is  urgently  recommended. 

10.  Object-teaching,  Its  History,  its  Place  in  the  Elementary  School,  cmd 
Us  Methodical  DreatmenL    By  W.  Abmstboff.    Langensalza,  1869. 

This  is  also  a  theoretical  treatise  of  the  same  general  character  with  that 
of  Richter,  but  not  so  exhaustive.  It  recommends  itself  to  the  teacher  by  its 
simplicity  and  clearness.  Object-teaching  is,  with  this  author,  that  instruction 
of  the  elementary  classes  in  which  single  things  are  taken  firom  the  nearest  sur- 
roundings of  the  pupils,  observed  by  the  senses,  described,  and  thus  brought 
to  their  comprehension.    It  must  not  be  confbunded  with  **  instruction  by 
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obserration/'  And  it  must  not  be  considered  identical  with  exercises  in 
thinking  and  speaking,  with  domestic  economy,  cosmology,  and  useful  com- 
mon knowledge.    All  these  subjects  are  kindred,  but  not  in  congruity. 

In  his  statement  of  the  historical  development  of  this  instruction  upon 
topics,  the  author  goes  back  to  Luther's  and  Melancthon's  efforts,  and  draws 
treasures  from  the  labors  — 

1.*  Of  Bacon:  <' Everything  depends  upon  our  never  turning  the  eyes  of 
the  mind  from  things  themselves  and  their  images  just  as  they  are  absorbed 
into  us." 

2.  Of  Comenius :  "  The  first  connection  of  the  thing  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  language." 

3.  Of  the  Philanthropist :  "  The  culture  of  the  understanding  must  pro- 
ceed from  actual  inspection ;  Physics  (Bealien)  must  be  the  chief  objects  of 
ftindamental  teaching." 

4.  From  Pestalozzi :  "  Observation  is  the  foundation  of  all  knowledge." 
After  discussing  these  historical  points,  treatises  which  exclusively  pursue 

the  formal  aim  of  development,  for  which  the  material  need  not  be  too  vari- 
ous, he  goes  on  to  the  exercises  in  understanding  and  thinking  of  Perrener, 
Krausct  Orasstnany  and  finishes  with  Ortuer,  Dieaterweg,  Wurstf  Scholy, 
and  Hamiseh,  who  combated  the  connection  between  the  formal  and  scien- 
tific principle. 

The  mission  of  object-teaching  is  fully  shown  by  the  psychological  devel- 
opment. It  is  designed  to  raise  the  observations  and  representations  al- 
ready in  hand  with  the  children  into  clearness,  order,  and  consciousness,  so 
as  to  help  the  pupils  to  a  wealth  of  intuitions  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  using  their  senses ;  to  excite  their  self-activity,  and  accustom  them  to  a 
habit  of  attention ;  and  out  of  the  intuitions  gained  to  develop  conceptions, 
judgments,  &c,  and  thereby  to  sharpen  the  understanding,  put  them  in 
possession  of  book  language,  cultivate  their  sensibUities,  and  prepare  them 
for  instrucdon  in  science  (real).  As  means  of  object-teaching  the  author 
designates,  chiefly,  nature,  man,  God.  He  urges  original,  direct  observa- 
tion, and  only  where  the  means  for  this  are  not  present,  or  in  natura,  does 
he  recommend  pictures. 

The  treatise  answers  the  following  questions : 

1.  Where  is  the  origin  of  object-teaching  to  be  sought,  and  how  has  it 
developed  itself  in  the  course  of  time  P 

2.  Wherein  consists  the  problem  of  object-teaching  P 
'3.  What  place  in  instruction  shall  it  take  P 

4.  By  what  means  are  the  aims  which  it  pursues  to  be  reached  P 
While  Richter  makes  object-teaching  the  all-ruling  centre  in  the  pro- 
gramme, Armstroff  confines  himself  to  Luben's  point  of  view,  with  whom 
object-teaching,  reading,  and  writing,  are  to  be  united  into  one  whole. 
Annstroff's  work  is  worth  reading  next  to  Richter's. 

11.   T%ear€tic(hpracHeal  Quide  to  O^ect-teaehingfor  Elenuniary  Teachers 
and  Parents.    By  Gabl  Dambbck,  School  Director.    Hamburg,  1869. 

A  parallel  treatise  with  Richter's,  but  very  valuable  practically. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  a  theoretic,  and  a  practical  part    In  the 
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theoretic  part  the  author  speakfl  of  the  aim,  the  method,  the  teacher,  and 
the  apparatus  for  ohject-teaehiDg,  which  is  with  him  the  fundamental  and 
preparatory  instruction  for  the  other  hranches. 

The  practical  part  treats  of  the  collection,  grouping,  and  distribution  of  the 
materiaL  The  author  closes  with  a  sketch  of  a  methodical  course  of  object- 
teaching  for  two  years. 

The  first  course  for  children  from  six  to  eight  yeacs  of  age  groups  the 
material  for  the  four  years  which  are  to  be  used  as  designatedi 

The  second  course  arranges  the  material  for  children  between  eight  and 
nine,  according  to  psychological  development  and  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion ;  it  also  serves  as  preparation  for  instruction  in  language,  for  mathe- 
matics, the  natural  seiences,  geography,  history,  religion,  with  much  refer- 
ence to  the  capability  of  the  children.  It  is  h^noe  made  a  material  which 
for  the  greater  part  can  be  used  in  the  middle  course. 

In  conclusion,  the  -author  enumerates  the  material  of  the  instruction 
which  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  this  department;  namely,  models, 
mathematical  bodies,  a  collection  of  the  most  important  coins,  the  measures 
and  weights  of  the  country,  minerals,  firesh  or  dried  plants,  the  fruits  and 
seeds  of  the  most  important  plants,  animals  either  stuffed  or  preserved  in 
.spirits,  products  of  industry,  large  single  pictures,  black  or  colored,  a  col- 
lection of  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  most  important  plants.  The  author 
assigns  an  independent  place  for  the  object-teaching,  and  lets  reading  and 
writing  foUow  next  In  his  limitation  of  the  subject  he  agrees  with  Kichter 
and  Armstroff ;  with  them  he  aaaigns  the  place  for  it  in  the  two  or  three 
first  school  years. 

We  cannot  deny  that  the  work  has  proceeded  from  a  vital  interest  as  well 
for  the  subject  as  for  childhood,  and  also  shows  long  practice.  It  is  original 
in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  the  idea  of  spreading  the  use  of  the  material  over  all 
the  years  given  to  instruction,  and  of  holding  the  child  in  living  connection 
with  nature  all  that  time,. is  not  in  itself  new.  The  little  work  is  cordially 
recommended. 

12.  Object4€aching  for  ihe  Lower  and  Middle  Clasees  of  ike  Peo^e 
School  By  Oeobob  Luz.  Also  TeachiiM  and  Beading  wtakerialfoT  06- 
ject4eaching  in  the  Lowerand  Middle  Cmtee^    Wieaeusteig,  1871. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses  the  theory  of  object4eaehing.  In 
twelve  sections  the  author  treats  the  following  rich  contents : 

1.  The  origin  of  object-teaching,  and  its  introduction  into  the  people's 
schooL 

2.  Object-teaching  as  the  first  and  preparatory  instrootion. 

3.  Conception  of  object-teaching. 

4.  Aims  of  object-teaching. 

5.  Forms  of  object-teaching. 

6.  Opponents  of  object-teaching. 

7.  The  workmg  of  independent  object-teaching. 

8.  The  annexation  of  o^ect^teadiing  to  the  reading-bodL 

9.  Characteristica  of  difiezent  readers  lor  the  middle  dasa. 
10.  Review  of  the  progz^mme  of  instruction  of  the  author. 
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11.  Treatment  of  object-teaching. 

12.  Some  examples  of  conrersation. 

The  second  part  is  to  be  the  reader  for  the  use'of  pupils. 

The  work  is  by  a  pupil  of  Detueel,  bat  is  distinguished  by  its  extraordi- 
nary simplicity  from  the  one  to  be  noticed  next,  by  Wrage.  Not  merely  skill 
in  the  catechetical  treatment  of  material  constitutes  die  good  teacher  (and 
from  pages  82  to  90  we  findmaaterly  conversations),  but  also  his  command 
of  the  materiaL  But  only  he  has  command  over  his  material  who  under- 
stands how  to  select  it  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  childhood ;  and  from 
this  author  we  learn  to  know  his  conceptions  of  a  teacher,  and  a  better 
could  not  be  wished  for ;  '*  ike  tMmy  of  all  shams,  MJlunkery ;  thefnend 
of  simplicity,  of  sound  disereUen — in  skort^  ome  toAo  rdaUy  knows  the 
nahare  of  ckiWioodJ* 

Of  this  loTing  absorption  into  theiiature  of  oluldhood,  the  material  for 
reading  and  the  inculcation  of  principles  in  the  inlmt  is  eloquent  testimony. 
It  is  a  preparatory  book'  for  the  teacher  in  behalf  of  ob^eet-teaching,  and  a 
copious  reader  for  the  lower  daBses.  The  problem  of  how  object-teaching 
can  stand  in  the  closest  connection  with  the  reader,  and  yet  be  indepen- 
dently progressiTe,'is  here  solved  in  the  happiest  manner.  What  the  teacher 
has  hi^erto  observed  and  described,  the  children  read  after  him,  and  thus 
reach  two  things :  progreto  in  understanding  what  they  read,  reading  and 
repeating  with  feeling,  and  compraheasion  of  what  they  have  heard. 

13.  Ohject'Uaching  in  (he Peoplt^s  School;  or,  Observing,  Thinking,  Speak- 
ing, and  Writing,  as  the  Foundation  for  Physical  Studies,  for  Style,  cmd 
Chrammar.  By  J.  H.  FOHE  and  J.  H.  Oxtmakn.  In  four  double  sheets. 
Four  sheets  of  Object^teaduog,  interspersed  with  Sentences,  Fables, 
and  Stories,  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  arranged  according  to  the  Four  Sea- 
sons. Bound  in  with  the  Object-teaching,  four  sheets  of  Exercises,  in. all 
Styles,  for  all  Classes,  after  the  Preparatory  Class  in  Qreunmar.  Second 
enlarged  and  improved  Editbn.    Dillenbuzg,  1873. 

According  to  this  author,  obeervation  is  the  element  and  foundation  of 
all  knowledge ;  and  objeot-teaohing,  pursued  according  to  its  aim,  is  the 
oxdy  instruction  that  can  be  materially  and  formally  truly  preparatory  cuid 
ftindamental  for  the  coyected  instruction  of  the  people's  schools,  which  can 
rest  only  upon  the  firm  ground  of  observation.  Objeot-teaching  must  strive 
lor  correct  observation  and  attention,  clear  conceptions,  correct  expression 
of  thoughts,  acquisitioa  of  useful  knowledge  of  practical  things,  and  cul- 
tivation of  'feeUag.  A  full  supply  of  poe^c  jnaterial  serves  for  the  latter 
purpose  and  point  of  connectnzL 

Contents :  In  twenty  conversations  are,  first,  preparatory  exercises  ofieied 
.  to  the  teacher,  which  aim  at  exciting  the  feelings  of  the  child,  so  that  it 
jamj  be  confiding  and  anisiated.  Then  the  children  are  led  on  according 
to  the  princq>le,  from  the  near  to  the  remote,  by  the  following  circles  of  ob- 
eerrotion  :  School,- house  and  yard,  garden,: meadow,  field  and  wood.  In 
order  to  give  the  best  possible^  intuitive  foundation  for  physical  science, 
the  animals  in  the  fknaily  and  yard  are  described,  so  that  they  are  under- 
stood to  be  representatives!  or  types  of  the  onet  two  and  four-hoofed 
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animals,  the  beasts  of  prey,  the  insect-eaters,  the  rodents,  the  fowls,  dores, 
swimming-birds,  swamp-birds,  singing-birds,  and  birds  of  prey.  Then 
foUows  the  contemplation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs. 

The  second  part  may  be  regarded  as  a  complete  course  of  natural  fais^ 
tory,  and  used  with  much  benefit 

The  third  sheet  is  peculiarly  of  Objectrteaching.  The  second  part  of 
this  treats  of  the  premonilions  of  Spring  in  the  plant  world.  Walk  in 
the  garden,  and  naming  of  the  things  found  in  it  Plants ;  growth ;  (aa 
specialties,  the  snowdrops,  the  garden' violets,  daisies.)  Then  follows  a 
premonition  of  Spring  in  the  animal  world  (field-larks,  stork,  cuckoo,  the 
white  wagtail).  Then  the  Spring  itself;  (the  usher  of  Spring  is  the  com- 
mon primrose.)  At  last,  the  fruit-garden  (gooseberries,  currant-bushes, 
cherry-trees,  and  damson-trees).  In  eyery  lesson,  the  cultivation  of  the 
senses,  of  lang^uage,  and  of  feeling  is  aimed  at  By  interspersed  speeches, 
sentences,  riddles,  fiibles,  tales,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  instructian  con- 
tains the  right  nourishment  for  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  life. 
A  little  volume  is  soon  to  follow  this  part,  which  will  contain  the  rest  of  the 
material,  so  far  as  concerns  the  domain  of  natural  history  and  physics, 
(mineralogy,  domestic  economy,  and  natural  science.)  The  catechetical 
treatment  of  many  of  the  lessons,  lend,  by  their  numerous  suggestions,  a 
peculiar  value  to  the  whole  work.  As  to  the  rest,  the  author  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  material  offered  in  the  school  should  not  be  used  in  a 
slavish  manner,  as  it  lies  before  the  view.  These  materials  offer  much  for 
the  teacher,  because  they  will  excite  him  to  studies  and  contemplations  in 
Nature  herself. 

Of  the  first  three  parts  of  this  splendid  work,  only  the  two  first  lie 
before  us  upon  object-teaching,  and  the  first  of  the  exercises  in  style ;  a 
definite  judgment  of  it  is,  therefore,  not  yet  possible.  The  splendid  fullness 
of  the  useful  material  surprises  the  reader,  and  he  feels  delighted  with  per- 
ceiving that  he  has  to  do  with  two  teachers,  who  give  nothing  but  what 
they  have  proved  by  long  practice.  Every  lesson  seems  to  be  given  as  if 
the  talk  had  been  held  in  the  class.  The  arrangement  of  the  exerdaes 
in  style  are  appropriate,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  look  them  over. 

If  we  dared  to  make  one'  criticism  (snap  our  fingers  at  the  authors),  it 
would  be  this :  It  seems  as  if  by  the  pandlel  contents  of  the<exerdses  in 
observation  and  style,  a  certain  monotony  would  be  nnavoidable  in  the 
later  propositions.  The  pupil  will  rarely  go  farther  in  this  field  than  to 
descriptions  and  stories.  Pictures  overtax  his  powers.  The  real  mine 
from  whence  he  wOl  draw  kis  compositions,  outside  of  the  nature  that 
forms  his  surroundings,  is  human  life,  fiible,  parable,  proverbs,  universal 
history,  and,  above  all,  literature,  with  its  incomparable  riches.  But  we 
trust  to  the  pedagogic  skill  of  the  authors,  that  they  wiU  avoid  monotony, 
and  that  they  will  draw  from  their  excellent  material  with  proper  judgment. 

The  whole  work  is  so  important,  by  the  wealth  of  its  contents  and  the 
abundance  of  its  methodical  directions,  that  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
acquainted  with  it  We  are  still  so  poor  in  proper  apparatus  for  object- 
teaching,  that  we  are  glad  to  mention  a  book  that  has  already  found  a  place 
for  itself  in  the  worid's  literature. 
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14.  Fifty  Fables  for  Children.  In  Pictures,  By  Otto  Spekteb,  Gotha: 
Fr.  Perthes. 

Ol(;€ct  Teaching  and  Instructions  in  Composition,  and  Pictures  as  an 
Aid  to  these.  By  Schumacher,  Seminary  Teacher  at  Briihl,  and  Cup- 
per^s  Head  Teacher  at  the  Deaf-mute  Institution  at  Brihl,  Third 
unaltered  edition.    Bohn,  1874. 

An  aid  b  here  offered  to  teachers,  which  will  remind  them  in  many  re- 
spects of  what  is  already  known.  The  line  of  the  leaves  corresponds  to 
the  earlier  tablets  of  pictures  by  Wilke ;  some  of  them  have  nearly  the 
same  contents.  But  they  surpass  Wilke's  pictures  in  naturalness  of  repre- 
sentation ;  some  of  them  mske  almost  an  artistic  impression.  They  are 
too  small  for  class  instruction,  and  in  this  respect  are  decidedly  inferior  to 
Striibing's  pictures. 

The  above-mentioned  little  treatise  contains  much  that  is  good,;upon  the 
treatment  of  picture  tablets ;  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed  that  the 
authors'  aim  continuously  at  the  education  of  the  child,  to  cooperatioh  in 
the  instruction,  and  to  his  development  in  freedom  and  self-reliance  ;  they 
are  both  enemies  to  all  wooden  examinations  and  catechising.  On  the 
other  side  we  must  be  careful  to  warn  the  teachers  not  to  trust  too  much 
to  their  capability,  of  being  able  to  begin  something  with  the  pictures  by 
a  sudden  leap  in  reference  to  the  material,  without  sufficient  preparation. 
In  the  little  labyrinth  of  these  intuitions,  and  of  the  appropriate  forms  of 
speech,  there  is  no  course  possible  without  a  guiding  thread,  but  only  aim- 
less wandering. 

The  following  hints  cover  the  chief  contents  of  this  treatise : 

1.  The  aim  of  instruction  does  not  require  that  the  pictures  should  be 
handled  as  a  series. 

2.  Every  picture  contains  a  series  of  single  scenes,  which  are  united  again 
in  a  determined  point  of  view  in  another  picture  comprising  the  whole. 
When  a  picture  is  used  for  the  first  time,  let  it  lie  near,  so  that  the  glance 
of  the  child,  without  dwelling  long  upon  the  details,  may  first  sweep  over  the 
whole.    To  this  natural  want  of  the  child  let  the  teacher  attend,  and  turn 

'  later  to  the  description  of  the  single  groups,  which  are  separated  from  each 
other  in  the  picture. 

3.  To  keep  to  one  picture  until  all  the  groups  have  been  treated,  is 
hardly  necessary  to  be  suggested.  In  general,  it  will  be  well,  when  the 
teacher  has  become  wearied,  to  put  the  object-teaching,  with  reference  to  the 
material,  and  with  intervals  of  other  instruction,  in  the  closest  possible  con- 
nection with  the  daily  life  and  its  occurrences,  with  the  seasons  and  their 
appropriate  phenomena  and  occupations. 

4.  It  is  necessary  that  the  teacher,  before  beginning  upon  his  lesson, 
should  determine  for  himself  what  picture  and  what  group  he  will  use, 
that  he  may  thoroughly  investigate  the  picture  (and  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  children's  standpoint),  and  bring  to  his  own  mind  and  make  clear  to 
)us  own  consciousness  the  outer  and  inner  connection  of  the  details  repre- 
sented, what  is  determined  at  the  moment  of  going  on  by  the  picture,  what 
was  probably  the  action  preceding,  and  what  will  follow  it 

5.  There  will  be  no  objection  to  the  teachers  noticing  his  previous  study 
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of  the  picture  in  the  closest  connection  with  their  conception  of  it,  in  con- 
versation with  the  children ;  but  he  must  be  cautious  not  to  make  it  a 
hindrance  to  the  conversation. 

6.*  In  the  conversation,  the  teacher  should  at  first  keep  himself  in  the 
background  as  much  as  possible.  He  suggests  the  subject,  sets  the  talk  in 
motion,  and  leaves  it  to  the  children  (  ?)  to  carry  it  on,  guides  their  atten- 
tion to  new  points  of  view,  deepens  or  generalizes  the  comprehension  of 
the  thing.  Errors  of  fact  or  logic  he  corrects  or  leaves  to  their  correction  ; 
errors  of  language  he  must  treat  forbearingly,  and  never  go  so  fiir  with 
this  as  to  turn  the  children's  attention  from  the  thing  to  the  form. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  development  of  High  German,  it  will  speedily 
make  itself  manifest,  if  the  teacher  unites  the  pupils  of  the  first  and  those 
of  the  second  school  year  in  the  conversations  upon  the  pictures.  For  the 
second  ck|ss,  a  useful  lesson  in  writing  might  be  taken  firom  it,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  conversation. 

8.  It  is  to  be  recommended  generally,  that  the  teacher  at  the  close  of 
the  conversation  shaU  make  a  repetition  of  what  has  been  said  in  reference 
to  the  things  lying  about,  and  the  little  digressions  that  have  taken  place, 
and  make  it  in  such  a  manner  that  he  now  will  say  more  himself,  while  the 
children  listen  silently,  or  follow,  and  merely  take  part  by  answering  ques- 
tions that  may  arise. 

15.    Ifutructian  in  Language  in  the  Elementary  School.    A  Guide  for 
Teachers,  by  H.  R.  RuEOO,  Professor  in  University.    Berne,  1872. 

This  work  is  designed  for  a  guide  for  instruction  in  language  in  elemen- 
tary classes.  There  are  the  three  first-school  classes,  according  to  the  plan 
'of  the  Berne  schools.  The  author  gives  that  direction  to  object-teaching 
which  makes  its  difficulties  lie  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  the  senses  than 
in  language.  Instruction  in  language  is  not  with  him  dead,  abstract  exer- 
cise in  thinking,  but  the  greatest  possible  and  most  living  conversations 
with  it,  and  practice  in  it  In  the  lower  class  only  the  intuitive  thinking 
and  thinking  intuition  is  considered,  and  everything  must  be  kept  at  a 
distance  which  would  lead  to  empty  abstractions.  So  the  elementary  teach- 
ing of  language  is  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  things,  and  all  instruc- 
tion in  things  at  that  stage  is  instruction  in  language  also.  There  is  also 
.a  stage  of  the  progress  in  which  the  two  are  intimately  connected;  by 
which  a  root,  as  it  were,  is  formed,  out  of  which  at  a  later  stage,  both 
-subjects  of  instruction  grow  as  independent  stems.  This  intimate  connec- 
tion and  interpenetration  of  both  sides  is  Object-teaching. 

The  little  work  contains  the  first  instruction  in  Reading  and  Writing ; 
Object-teaching,  and  Exercises  in  Grammar  ;  everything  in  the  most  inti- 
mate connection  possible,  although  we  could  have  wished  it  difierent,  per- 
haps, in  the  arrangement  of  the  Grammatical  Exercises.  The  whole  is  an 
ingenious,  wise  work,  and  deserves  a  wide  spread  on  account  of  the  prin- 
•ciplea  brought  into  use  and  applied. 
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MEMOIR. 

Petbb  Ramus  (Pierre  la  Eamee),  whose  life  and  labors  present  a 
summary  view  of  the  educational  condition  and  reforms  of  the  six- 
teenth century  in  France,  was  born  in  1515,  in  an  obscure  village 
in  Yermandois.  His  was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Liege, 
which  was  driven  away  from  Burgundy  in  the  troubled  reign  of 
Charles  the  Bold.  His  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  poverty, 
and  to  manual  labor,  as  was  also  his  father,  and  when  a  boy,  the 
future  teacher  and  author  was  a  pig^watcher.  But  in  this  stern 
school  of  poverty  and  early  labor  he  acquired  that  resolute  purpose 
which  overcame  ordinary  weaknesses  and  defied  the  most  formid- 
able hindrances.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  when  quite  a  lad,  he 
hurried  to  Paris,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  an  uncle,  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  who  gave  him  shelter,  purchased  a  few  books,  and 
sympathized  in  his  purpose  to  become  a  scholar.  When  these 
slender  resources  failed,  he  entered  the  domestic  service  of  a  master 
regent,  who  lived  in  the  College  of  Navarre,  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned institutions  of  the  University.  By  day  he  performed  such 
labors  as  were  assigned,  hearing  portions  of  the  lectures  by  stealth, 
and  by  night  read  and  meditated  on  what  he  had  heard.  In 
the  course  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  worked  his  way  through  the 
long  and  winding  course  which  led  to  the  degree  of  master — and  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  he  defended  with  such  fertile  resources  of  argu- 
ment and  rhetoric  his  bold  thesis — assailing  the  soundness  of  the 
whole  Aristotelian  philosophy,  against  all  comers,  for  an  entire  day, 
as  to  obtain  his  degree  amid  a  storm  of  applause.  To  enable  him 
to  pay  the  fees  exacted  by  the  University,  his  mother  and  uncle 
united  their  slender  means — the  former  parting  with  articles  of 
house-keeping,  and  the  latter  alienating  a  portion  of  his  little  field 
for  this  purpose — a  sacrifice  which  the  poor  scholar  made  every 
effort  immediately  to  restore,  and  ever  after  remembered  his  family 
with  gratitude.  He  at  once  exercised  his  privilege  as  master  by 
teaching  logic  and  belles-letters  in  the  College  of  Mans,  and  soon 
afterwards  of  Ave-Maria,  and  gathered  quite  a  crowd  of  listeners. 
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He  extended  bis  readings  and  criticism  to  Quintilian  and  Cicero, 
and  encouraged  free  questions  and  discussions  among  his  hearers. 
Not  content  with  assailing  the  substance  and  method  of  Aristotelian 
philosophy,  orally,  he  resorted  to  the  press,  and  published  in  Latin, 
}u3  Divisions  J  or  Didactic  Institutions,  and  Remarks  on  AristotU. 
The  debate,  with  his  adversaries,  was  soon  adjourned  from  the 
forum  of  scholars  and  professors  to  the  domain  of  the  courts,  and 
finally  to  the  highest  tribunal  of  the  realm,  where  Francis  I.,  King 
of  France,  the  Founder  of  the  Royal  College,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  welcome  new  studies,  promulgated  the  following  decree  : 

Fbakcis,  by  the  grace  of  Gkxl,  King  of  France,  to  all  who  will  see  this  pres- 
ent, Greeting.  Whereas,  there  is  slight  warning  of  the  trouble  occurring  to  our 
dear  and  well  beloved  daughter,  the  Universitj  of  Paris,  because  of  two  books 
made  by  Master  Pierre  Ramus,  intitled,  Dialecticae  InstiitUianea,  and  the  other 
Aristotdia  animadversiones^  and  of  the  suit  and  differences  arising,  eta — ^we 
have  contemned,  suppressed  and  abolished,  we  do  contenm,  suppress  and  abol- 
ish the  said  books,  and  have  made  and  do  make  prohibitions  and  warnings  to 
all  printers  and  booksellers  of  our  Kingdom,  flefe,  domains,  and  seigniories,  and 
to  all  other  subjects  of  whatever  condition  and  estate  they  be,  that  they  neither 
sell,  retail,  etc.,  under  pain  of  confiscation  or  corporal  punishment;  and  like- 
wise to  the  said  Ramus  to  read  (no  more  to  teach)  his  said  books,  nor  to  have 
them  written,  or  copied,  or  published,  or  spread  abroad  in  any  manner,  nor  to 
read  in  dialectics  or  philosopy,  in  any  way  whatever,  without  our  express  per- 
mission, and  also  to  use  no  longer  such  slanders  and  invectives  against  Abistotlb 
and  other  ancient  authors  received  and  approved,  against  our  said  daughter,  the 
University,  and  suffered  by  the  same,  under  penalties  above  mentioned.  So 
we  give  commandment  to  our  provost  of  Paris,  preserver  of  the  privileges  of 
said  University,  that  be  may  cause  the  present  ordinance  and  judgement  to  be 
executed,  etc.  In  testimony  of  this,  we  have  afi^ed  our  seal  to  Siis  present 
Given  at  Paris,  March  2,  year  of  Grace  1643.  By  the  King,  you,  the  Chancel- 
lor of  Ghesnage,  being  present 

Ramus  was  silenced — but  found  a  friend  and  patron  in  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine,  who  had  been  a  fellow  student  of  his  at  Navarre,  and 
who  on  the  death  of  Francis  I.  obtained  in  1547  from  his  successor, 
a  revocation  of  the  literary  interdict.  In  the  meantime  he  taught 
mathematics,  and  in  1544  published  a  Latin  version  of  Euclid,  and 
made  this  branch  one  of  the  most  popular  in  Paris.  In  this  year  he 
was  invited  by  the  principal  of  the  College  of  Presles  to  lecture  on 
Eloquence,  where  his  fervid  utterances  restored  the  attendance  of 
pupils,  which  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  plague.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  made  principal  of  the  institution,  which  post  he 
held  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  for  the  most  of  his  time,  after  1551, 
he  was  professor  of  eloquence  and  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
France.  In  all  the  educational  discussions  of  his  time,  touching 
grammar,  rhetoric,  dialectics,  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek  languages,  he  not  only  spoke  in  his  lecture-room, 
but  published — ^his  different  treatises  amounting  to  upwards  of 
fifty — many  of  which  passed  through  several  editions.    His  criti- 
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cifims  on  the  studies  and  administration  of  the  university,  subjected 
him  to  bitter  attacks  from  the  regents,  and  his  adoption  of  the 
reformatory  doctrines,  involved  him  in  the  religious  persecutions  of 
the  day,  and  he  died  one  of  the  victims  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar^ 
tholomew,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1572. 

Simple  in  his  personal  habits,  he  slept  on  straw,  rose  with  the 
dawn,  and  worked  aU  day  in  his  study  and  lecture  room.  After 
setting  apart  enough  to  meet  his  own  frugal  expenses,  he  shared 
with  the  members  of  his  family,  and  with  poor  scholars,  the  moiety 
of  his  earnings,  and  the  other  portion  he  consecrated  to  the  endow- 
'ment  of  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  the 
occupant  of  which  was  to  be  named  in  convocation,  and  to  hold 
the  position  for  only  three  years,  without  formal  re-election. 

EDUCATIONAL  WORK. 

The  influence  of  Ramus  on  educational  progess  was  felt  (1,)  in 
his  persistent  opposition  to  Aristotelian  scholasticism  which  then 
ruled  the  University;  (2,)  in  his  efforts  to  renovate  the  organization 
and  administration  of  higher  studies ;  and  (3,)  his  sagacious  simpli- 
fication of  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction. 

1.  He  was  eminently  successful  in  recognizing  the  value  of  other 
studies  and  authors  than  those  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  and 
by  the  fire  of  his  own  eloquence  he  illustrated  the  fervid  genius  of 
Demosthenes,  and  the  finished  rhetoric  of  Cicero,  to  whose  works 
he  introduced  his  students. 

2.  His  Avertissement  sur  la  reforme  de  Vuniversite  de  Paris,  at 
once  exposes  the  abuses  which  had  overgrown  the  university  organ- 
ization, and  points  out  the  remedy.  Having  felt  the  sting  of  pov- 
erty, and  the  hardship  which  the  fees  exacted  of  all  candidates  for 
degrees  imposed  on  the  indigent  [that  of  a  licentiate  being  fifty-six 
livres ;  of  a  doctorate  of  medicine,  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one 
livres;  and  of  theology,  one  thousand],  he  says  to  the  king: 
^  Put  a  stop  to  such  impositions,  which  bars  the  course  of  philos- 
ophy, theology  and  medicine,  to  honest,  worthy,  and  talented  pov- 
erty ;  redeem  the  number  of  able  masters ;  pay  the  most  deserving 
from  the  coffers  of  the  State,  and  make  their  lectures  free — or  else 
let  the  remuneration  of  all  the  lectures  be  drawn  from  the  monastic 
endowments  which  are  now  practically  wasted.  In  the  faculty  of 
Arts  establish  chairs  of  mathematics  and  physics  ;  in  the  juridical 
faculty,  a  chair  of  civil  law ;  in  the  medical  faculty,  chairs  of  Bot- 
any, Anatomy,  Pharmacy,  and  practical  Chimie,  under  the  eyes  of 
their  professors,  in  the  style  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  in  the  the- 
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ological  faculty,  the  interpretation  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  their  original  languages.  Draw  a  distinction  between  the  studies 
of  the  schools  and  the  colleges,  and  those  of  the  University  proper, 
remanding  to  the  former  Grammar,  Logic,  and  Rhetoric,  and  thus 
improve  the  methods  of  higher  instruction."  The  reforms  here 
briefly  stated  it  was  reserved  for  another  century  to  suggest,  and  to 
still  another  to  introduce ;  and  their  fruitful  instruction  is  only  now 
I  part  of  the  glory  of  the  modern  University. 

I  3.  The  labors  of  Ramus  in  simplifying  text-booksr— in  epitomiz- 

I  ing  the  recorded  truths  of  science,  and  arranging  them  in  clear  log- 

I  "  ical  sequence  for  the  learner,  were  more  immediately  successful  * 

^  He  published  grammars  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Latin, 

f  Greek,  and  French  languages ;  and  was  the  first  eminent  teacher  \ 

\  who  made  his  vernacular  a  regular  study  in  the  schools.  i 

»"  In  Rhetoric  he  followed  Cicero,  excluding  much  before  taught,  as  | 

belonging  to  logic,  and  made  it  eminently  a  popular  study.  i 

In  Dialectic,  he  simplified  the  details  and  restricted  the  field  of  ' 

discussion.    He  resolved  the  whole  subject  into  nature,  art,  and 
t^  practice.    The  art  must  proceed  from  the  observation  and  imitation 

[  of  what  men  actually  do  from  natural  reason  and  human  experience. 

Logic  he  would  bring  out  of  the  study  of  terms,  into  the  necessities  I 

of  discourse.    He  carried  his  pupils  beyond  the  form  of  words  into  ! 

^   '  the  beauty   and  science  which  they  were  intended  to  embody. 

Milton  adopted  the  views  of  Ramus  in  his  *  Summary  of  Logic ' 
published  in  1673,  and  Andrew  Melville  made  them  his  guide  in  his 
logic  classes  at  Glasgow. 
i  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  he  was  eminently  the  creator  of  new 

i  disciplines,  making  arithmetic,  geometry,  ethics,  mechanics,  astron- 

\  omy,  and  the  phenomena  of  nature,  subjects  of  study  in  French 

>  schools  long  before  they  became  embodied  in  the  curriculum  of 

other  nations.     In  his  methods  of  treating  them  he  was  truly 
[  philosophical     He  laid  down  but  few  rules,  and  these  were  evolved 

[  from  the  problems,  and  illustrated  by  numerous  applications. 

*  In  1309.  the  council  of  Soiuon*  interdicted  the  reading  of  Arittotle,  and  conderaned  bit 
writings  to  oe  honied  ;  in  1S15,  the  legate  of  the  Pope  excepted  the  OrgoMjom  from  that  eondeia- 
natioo,  and  allowed  it  to  be  taught ;  in  liQl,  Gregory  IX.  partiallj  allowed  the  reading  of  the 
Metapkynes  and  Pkyties ;  in  1254,  hit  taccenor  removed  all  rettrietion ;  in  1900,  bit  worki 
were  commanded  to  be  tansht  in  the  univenity  of  Parii ;  while,  in  1447,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  not 
only  allowed  them,  but,  to  facilitate  their  reception,  himself  trantlated  parts  of  them  into  Latin. 

The  fortanei  or  Aristotle,  in  the  different  eras  of  speculative  activity,  form  an  Interesting 
chafrter  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  Denounced  at  one  time  aa  the  father  of  XSm,  and  fait  worn 
proscribed  as  the  fountams  of  beresy ;  accepted  at  another  time  as  divinely  inspired,  and  his 
woriis  prescribed  as  the  criterion  and  text  of  truth ;  claimed  by  anta^nistlc  partiea :  often  ident- 
ified with  Dowerful  sects,  and  seeming  for  a  while  to  share  in  toeir  disgraoe,  if  not  to  perish  with 
their  fall,  ne  has,  neveitheless,  ever  arisen  with  new  strength  in  every  era  of  inteUecto^  activity, 
and  in  the  end  aneited  hit  tupiemacy  aa  orowned  king  in  the  empire  of  human  tbought.— £«yMf. 
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CoMFATBi,  in  hifl  Hiatoi'te  de  Doctrines  de  V  Education  in  France^ 
thus  BummarisseB  the  edacatLonal  work  of  Ramus : 

BADICAIi  FBDAGOGIOAL  BBFOBHSB. 

Ramus  belongs  to  the  history  of  pedagogy  not  only  by  his  conceptions 
and  his  works,  but  by  his  acts  and  his  life,  and,  we  may  add,  even  by  his 
death.  In  striking  at  him,  his  adversaries  saw  only  the  protestant;  they 
looked  upon  him  as  the  enemy  of  the  scholastics  and  of  the  old  methods, 
the  indefatigable  denouncer  of  the  abuses  of  the  university.  Ramus,  as 
M.  Renan  has  justly  said,  is  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  a  martyr  to 
good  mental  discipline  than  a  martyr  to  liberty  of  conscience.  He  would 
have  nature  demonstrated  by  herself  in  the  spirit  of  Comenius. 

Nothing  could  be  more  troubled,  more  dramatic,  than  the  life  of  that 
battler  of  the  sixteenth  century.    Grandson  of  a  collier,  son  of  a  laborer, 
admitted  to  the  College  of  Navarre  as  the  servant  of  one  of  the  scholars, 
he  pursued  his  studies  in  the  capacity  of  a  domestia    By  energy  of  work 
and  force  of  will  he  triumphed  over  the  difiSculties  of  his  condition,  but 
the  prejudices  of  the  times,  aroused  by  the  temerity  of  his  attacks,  pur- 
sued him  with  hatred,  and  were  disarmed  only  by  his  death.     His  great 
crime  was  his  having  dared  to  speak  ill  of  Aristotle.    It  is  true  that  upon 
this  point  he  went  beyond  all  bounds,  insolently*  decrying  him  whom  the 
supo^tions  of  the  middle  ages  had  exalted  to  the  clouds.    Aristotle  was 
considered  infallible  by  the  scholastics;  and  now  Ramus  boldly  repre- 
sented his  works  as  a  tissue  of  errors.     Quacvmque  ab  Ariitotde  dicta  esterU 
oammentUia  ena,  was  the  title  of  the  thesis  which  he  presented  in  1686  in 
order  to  obtain  the  title  of  master  of  arts.    Bo  violent,  and,  it  must  be  said, 
80  unjust  a  reaction  against  the  exaggerations  of  the  middle  ages,  pro- 
voked a  veritable  unchaining  of  insults  and  persecutions  upon  the  au- 
dacious critic.     Professor  Galland  called  him  a  parricide.*    He  was 
judged  by  a  special  tribunal,  and  two  books  which  he  had  published  in 
1543,  under  the  title  of  Diaisetiea  parOtionss  et  AriitoUUea  cmmadDernanes, 
were  suppressed  and  condemned.    In  a  sentence  pronounced  by  Francois 
I,  in  the  month  of  March,  1548,  he  formally  forbade  Ramus  to  teach  or 
to  publish  his  doctrines.    "We  prohibit  the  said  Ramus  from  using  any 
more  such  maledictions  and  invectives  against  Aristotle,  or  other  ancient 
authors  who  have  been  received  and  approved,  or  against  our  so-called 
daughter,  the  university,  and  its  partisans."     Condemned  to  silence, 
Ramus  was  not  discouraged.     Nominated  Principal  of  the  College  of 
Preslesf  in  1545,  he  interested  in  his  cause  Cardinal  Ouise,  Charles  de 
Lorraine,  his  old  fellow-student  and  preceptor  of  Henry  H.    He  bad  ded- 
icated to  him,  in  1514,  an  edition  of  the  elements  of  Euclid.    Thanks  to 
his  powerful  intervention,  Henry  II,  revoking  the  sentence  of  Francois 
I,  granted  him  in  1547  "the  full  use  of  his  pen  and  his  tongue,"  accord- 
ing to  the  expression  of  Bayle. 

Ramus  used  this  liberty  to  attack  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  and  conse- 
quently excited  renewed  anger  among  the  fanatics  of  antiquity.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  incessant  scoldings  of  his  adversaries.  Ramus  was  called 

*Bamn8  cmUed  Galland  tho  bad  i^nlna  of  the  Univenlty  of  Paria,  of  wMch  he  was 
factor  in  1548.         t  The  College  was  thereafter  the  realdenoe  of  Bamna. 
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to  the  College  of  France,  in  1551,  by  the  favor  of  the  king,  to  occupy  a 
new  chair,  created  purposely  for  him  under  the  title  of  ChoUr  of  doquence 
and  phUowphy,    His  teaching  in  this  place  was  most  brilliant. 

The  royal  lecturer  grouped  around  his  chair  two  thousand  auditors.  In 
the  dedication  of  his  opening  lesson.  Ramus  said:  ''My  lesson  was  pro- 
nounced in  the  midst  of  so  large  a  concourse  of  people  that  many  persons 
had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  hall  half  fainting,  and  the  orator  himself,  in 
that  great  heat,  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  coughing  and  just  escaped 
asphyxia."  But  new  struggles  awaited  a  philosopher  "too  desirous  of 
novelties,"  according  to  the  expression  of  Etienne  Pasquier,  "to  live  in 
peace  with  his  contemporaries. "  It  is  well  known  what  a  noise  was  made 
by  the  ridiculous  quarrel  about  qui$-quis  and  quan-quam,  which  the 
sorbonnes  wished  to  pronounce  kM-kis  and  kan-kan,  while  Ramus  and 
some  others  held  on  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  u,*  The  matter  was 
carried  before  the  parliament 

Ramus  stirred  up  the  most  serious  strife  by  his  attempts  at  reform  in 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic.  Moreover,  from  1561,  Ramus  no  longer 
concealed  his  sympathy  for  Calvinism. 

In  short,  by  the  superiority  of  his  knowledge  and  the  brilliancy  of  his 
truly  eloquent  speech,  perhaps  also  by  the  too-trenchant  tone  and  arro- 
gance of  his  discourses  aAd  writings,  he  excited  the  animosity  of  some  of 
his  colleagues.  His  most  formidable  enemy  was  Jacques  Charpentier,  of 
whom  the  friendship  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  influence  of  the  court  had 
made  royal  lecturer  of  mathematics  in  the  College  of  France,  althou^  he 
himself  confessed  his  profound  ignorance  of  that  science.  One  may 
judge  of  the  quality  of  teaching  at  that  time  when  he  is  told  that  Char- 
pentier, in  order  to  keep  his  place,  promised  to  make  himself  qualified  to 
teach  mathematics  in  less  than  three  months. 

By  denouncing  the  incapacity  of  his  colleague,  by  revolting  against  a 
scandalous  nomination,  by  energetically  demanding  guarantees,  examina- 
tions, and  competitions,  in  order  to  secure  the  recruiting  of  the  profes- 
sors. Ramus  stirred  up  the  enmities  that  were  secretly  fomenting  against 
himi  and  re-awakened  those  which  had  apparently  been  put  to  sleep,  so 
that  he  had  to  defend  his  chair  at  the  same  time  against  Catholics,  against 
the  disciples  faithful  to  Aristotle,  against  those  jealous  and  envious  of  his 
talent,  and  against  his  personal  enemies.  By  turns  dispossessed  of  his 
title  of  professor,  or  re-established  in  his  functions,  according  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  obliged  to  fiee  to  Germany.  He 
went  from  city  to  city,  offering  his  services  to  the  universities,  received 
at  first  with  suspicion  as  the  blasphemer  of  Aristotle,  but  almost  every- 
where fortunate  enough  to  reconquer  public  favor  and  alter  the  state  of 
minds  that  hid  been  prejudiced  against  him,  by  the  fervent  heat  of  his 
discourses.  He  attempted  in  vain  to  obtain  a  chair  of  philosophy  in 
Greneva,  near  the  rector  of  the  university,  Theodore  de  Beze.f  But  trials 
were  of  little  importance  to  him;  he  was  supported  by  an  indomitable 
firmness  of  character,  composed  of  self-love  and  an  ardent  confidence  in 
the  future.     "I  bear  these  storms  without  pain  and  even  joyfully,"  he 

*  From  this  rtdicaloai  qaarral  came  the  word  oan^can.  to  designate  a  IboUffh  rumor. 
t  De  Beze  replied  to  Ramas  that  at  Gtoneva  they  would  not  depart  ne  tantUbtm  giddem 
ttom  the  opinion!  of  ArlatoUe. 
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said,  "  when  I  contemplate  the  time  in  a  peaceful  future  when,  under  the 
influence  of  a  more  humane  philosophy,  men  will  have  become  better, 
more  polished,  and  more  enlightened."  He  worked  happily  for  that 
future  by  his  works,  by  his  grammars,  by  his  dialectics,  by  the  plans  of 
reform  which  he  addressed  io  King  Charles  IX.  He  contributed  the  aid 
of  generous  foundations  to  this  work;  in  1588  he  bequeathed  to  the  Col- 
lege'of  France  a  salary  of  500  pounds  for  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
from  which  shduld  be  taught  geometry,  optics,  mechanics,  and  astronomy. 
8uch  a  man  should  have  deserved  the  gratitude  and  love  of  his  cotempor- 
aries.  But  the  world  Is  not  alwa3r8  sweet  to  innovators.  Ramus  knew 
it,  and  from  his  youth  he  had  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  tragic  end. 
"  Since  we  have  declared  war  upon  the  sophists,  in  the  interest  of  truth, 
we  must  accept  a  glorious  and  intrepid  death,  if  need  be."*  In  1571,  when 
France  was  pacified,  or  appeared  to  be  so.  Ramus  returned  to  Paris,  but 
the  following  year,  the^nefarious  year  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  he  fell 
under  the  blows  of  "fanaticism  envenomed  by  envy;"  he  died  like  Soc- 
rates, whom  he  had  perpetually  invoked,  and  called  his  preferred  master. 
Ramus  was  not  only,  like  Rabelais  or  Montaigne,  a  theorist  who  pro- 
pose his  dreams.  A  professor,  and  a  zealous  professor,  he  had  through 
his  functions  of  professor  the  power  to  realize  at  least  some  portion  of 
his  plans.  It  is  not  exaggerating  his  merit  to  consider  him  as  the  initiator 
of  what  is  now  called  stiperior  teaching.  Let  us  follow  him  first  in  his 
chair  in  the  College  of  France,  in  order  to  judge  of  his  methods.  We 
wiU  then  see  how  his  books  have  contributed  to  the  general  amelioration 
oSL  the  methods  of  study,  and  at  last  we  will  designate  the  reforms  which 
he  solicited,  in  vain,  it  is  true,  from  the  power  of  kings. 

FBOFBSSOSSHIP  IN   THE    COLLEGE  OF   FRANCE. 

The  title  of  the  chair  which  Henry  11  created  in  1551  in  favor  of  Ramua, 
the  chair  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  would  be  enough  to  characterize  the 
teaching  of  the  master  who  was  first  appointed  to  fill  it  Ramus,  touched 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance,  had  learned  to  love  elegance  of  lan- 
guage, clearness  and  brilliancy  of  form;  he  detested  the  barbarous  jargon, 
and  the  diyness  of  style  which  had  been  held  in  honor  for  centuries.!  He 
first  mingled  literature  and  eloquence  in  his  lessons  in  philosophy.  One 
of  the  grievances  most  frequently  brought  against  him  by  his  enemies  is 
his  explaining  the  poets  and  orators  with  great  dignity  of  gesture  and 
language.  At  a  time  when  it  was  necessary  to  confine  himself  to  quoting 
Aristotle  and  reading  fastidious  abstracts  of  philosophy  he  was  blamed  for 
being  eloquent,  and  for  giving  science  a  little  fire  and  life.  The  prime 
merit  of  Ramus  was  having  freed  philosophy  from  the  barbarous  forms  of 
scholasticism.  ''I  used  all  diligence,"  he  says,  'Mn treating  education  in 
the  Socratic  method,  investigating  and  demonstrating  experiment,  and 
retrenching  the  superfluity  of  rules  and  precepts.  It  has  been  my  study 
at  all  times  to  remove  from  the  path  to  Uie  liberal  arts  all  the  thorns  and 

•Bamtis  was  the  first  man  to  open  the  door  ft>r  prftvata  indiyldaalB  to  l)e  invited,  and  to 
create  public  profeeeora. 

t  Long  before  Ramos  was  called  to  the  College  of  France,  he  opened  courses  of  lessons 
in  the  College  of  Ave  Maria.  **  There,  for  the  first  time  in  the  University  of  Paris,"  says 
Mr.  Waddington,  **the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  were  read  in  the  same  classes,  and  the 
pdets  and  orators  were  explained  at  the  same  time. 
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pebbles,  and  all  preventives  and  obstructions  from  minds;  to  make  the 
way  plain  and  straight  in  order  to  attain  more  easily  not  only  the  knowl- 
edge but  the  practice  and  the  use  of  the  liberal  arts." 

To  render  study  easy  and  practical  was  the  thing  to  which  the  middle 
ages  had  given  the  least  attention.  It  is  Greek  wisdom,  the  inspiration  of 
Socrates,  wliich,  as  Ramus  teaches  us,  brought  into  the  right  path  the  pro- 
fessor of  the  College  Boyal.  **  When  I  came  to  Paris  I  fell  into  the  subtle- 
ties of  the  sophists,  and  they  taught  me  the  liberal  arts  b^  questions  and 
disputations.  .  .  After  I  was  nominated  and  graduated  for  master  of  arts, 
I  could  not  be  satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  judged  that  these  disputes 
had  brought  me  nothing  but  loss  of  time."  Is  not  this  precisely  the  reflec- 
tion that  Descartes  revived  in  the  following  century  with  the  same  feeling 
of  discouragement  and  the  same  complaints  upon  the  vanity  of  his  first 
studies?  Only  Descartes,  with  the  power  of  genius,  asked  the  remedy 
only  of  himself;  Ramus  appealed  to  Uie  ancients.*  "  I  felt  as  if  conducted 
by  some  good  angel  into  Xenophon,  then  into  Plato,  where  I  became 
acquainted  with  the  Socratic  philosophy;  and  then,  seized  with  joy,  I  put 
it  before  me  that  the  masters  of  arts  in  the  University  of  Paris  had 
deceived  themselves  by  thinking  that  the  liberal  arts  could  be  well  taught 
by  making  questions  and  conclusions;  but  that,  laying  all  sophistry  aside, 
the  right  way  was  to  explain  and  propose  practice." 

Besides  his  value  for  form  and  his  contempt  for  a  barbarous  philosophy 
(ab  humanUate  t^neta),  which  characterized  Ramus,  is  the  serious  effort 
he  made  to  introduce  realism  into  logic,  if  I  may  so  speak,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute a  natural  and  solid  art  for  the  hollow  formulas  of  the  middle  ages. 
No  one  has  better  shown  that  logic  or  dialectics  takes  for  granted  the 
study  of  nature;  that  it  is  only  a  regulated  psychology.  "Above  all 
things,"  he  says,  "we  ought  to  apply  all  our  strength  to  discover  what 
nature  can  do,  and  how  she  proceeds  in  the  employment  of  reason. 
Science  will  have  fulfilled  its  task  only  when  it  shall  have  reproduced 
natural  wisdom.  It  must  then  study  its  lessons  in  choice  minds  where 
they  are  as  it  were  innate."  It  is  impossible  to  understand  better  the  nat- 
ural origin  of  logic.  Thus  understood,  dialectics  becomes  a  practical 
science,  in  which  Ramus  justly  discriminates  three  steps,  nature,  art,  and 
exercise :  what  we  should  at  the  present  day  and  in  our  modem  language 
call  psychological  gifts  (donn€es),  the  rules  and  practice  of  logic. 

It  was  combating  scholastics  usefully  to  tench  a  simplified  and  rejuve 
nated  logic.  But  Ramus  served  the  cause  he  loved  better  still  by  pro- 
claiming, in  advance  of  Descartes,  the  principle  of  free  thought  "  Reason 
is  the  queen  and  mistress  of  authority  [ratio  auetoritales  regina  dominaque 
esse  debet").  He  did  more  besides  than  to  claim  the  rights  of  free  exam- 
ination ;  he  used  them.  His  only  fault  was  that  of  scattering  his  efforts 
over  all  the  points  of  human  thought,  and  consequently  of  foundmg 
nothing.  By  turns  humanist,  mathematician,  grammarian,  and  philos* 
opher,  he  believed  in  a  universal  method  which  he  said  "was  at  much 
Plato's  and  Aristotle's  as  it  was  that  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen;  as  much 
that  of  Yirgil  and  Homer  as  of  Cicero  and  Demosthenes."  From  this 
want  of  anflJysis,  this  superficial  universality,  results  the  relative  medioc- 
rity of  his  works,  very  inferior  to  the  workman;  works  of  combating 
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rather  than  of  definitive  organization;  the  faithful  image  of  an  age  more 
active  than  fertile,  and  wliich  criticised  rather  than  founded. 

However  it  may  be,  by  eloquence  of  form  and  liberty  of  thought. 
Ramus  appears  to  us  as  the  first  professor  of  superior  teaching  in  our 
country.  Abelard  alone  might  dispute  this  title  with  him.  With  Ramus 
the  College  Royal  of  France,  which  Francis  I  had  organized  only  by 
degrees,  without  any  view  of  it  as  a  whole,  became  truly  conscious  of  its 
peculiar  destiny  and  of  that  eminently  useful  role  in  which  the  research 
into  new  truths  is  mingled  with  the  exposition  of  acquired  facts.  The 
College  of  France  had  begun  its  career  towards  1580  by  two  chairs,  one  of 
Hebrew,  the  other  of  Greek.  The  studies  proscribed  by  the  university, 
immovable  and  full  of  routine,  found  a  refuge  in  a  college  which  has  been 
spiritually  compared  to  a  colony.  **  The  College  of  France  was  to  the 
University  what  the  old  colonies  were  to  England,  an  open  asylum  to 
everything  that  did  not  find  itself  at  ease  in  the  mother  country."  Thus 
to  the  Greek  and  to  the  Hebrew,  to  the  chairs  of  Danes  and  Yatable,  was 
added  later  another  exiled  study,  civil  law,  national  law  which  the  Uni- 
versity sacrificed  to  canonical  law.  In  1545,  the  College  Royale  counted 
twelve  lecturers,  seven  for  Greek  and  Hebrew,  one  for  Latin,  one  for 
philosophy,  two  for  mathematics,  one  for  medicine.  When  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  laity  and  endowed  by  the  king,  the  superior  teaching  was  at 
once  secularized  and  emancipated.  A  spirit  of  liberty  was  born  which 
later  was  to  bear  its  fruits.  Ramus  was  the  most  living  expression  of  it 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  vrith  the  attractions  peculiar  to  his  temperament, 
with  the  giddiness  and  fire  which  distinguish  youth,  the  youth  of  ideas 
as  weU  as  the  youth  of  men. 

STUDY  AND  USB  OF  FRENCH  IN  INSTRUCTION. 

Besides  the  examples  given  of  high  teaching.  Ramus  served  the  cause 
of  instruction  in  all  its  steps  by  his  efforts  to  have  it  accomplished  in  the 
French  language.  We  know  how  great  was  the  empire  of  the  Latin  at 
that  time.  French  was  despised.  Bud6  himself,  who  inspired  Francois 
I  to  found  the  College  of  France,  regarded  it  as  at  best  fit  only  to  describe 
the  art  of  himting.  He  thought  Latin  necessary  for  the  expression  of 
noble  ideas  and  the  treatment  of  elevated  subjects.  Montaigne  himself 
was  suspicious  of  his  prose,  however  immortal,  and  said  he  wrote  a  book 
for  a  few  men  and  a  few  years.  ''If  it  had  been  a  matter  of  duration," 
he  added,  "it  would  have  been  necessary  to  commit  it  to  a  more  con- 
firmed language.*  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits  as  well  as  in  three  of  the  universities,  the  pupil  was  punished 
for  having  spoken  otherwise  than  in  Latui  even  in  conversation  with  his 
comrades.  In  the  statutes  published  in  1598  by  order  of  Henry  lY,  to 
fail  to  attend  mass,  and  to  express  one's  self  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  are  two 
faults  of  the  same  order,  to  be  chastised  in  the  same  manner.  The  Uni- 
versity was  so  severe  upon  this  subject  that  one  day  a  paper  hanger,  har- 
rangued  in  Latin  by  the  rector  who  was  reproaching  him  about  his  goods, 

*Thi8  pretjndlce  aboat  the  frailty  of  the  French  language  lapted  a  long  time.  In  1688 
Xalbranche  wrote  to  Lenflmt,  a  German  theologian,  who  bad  tranplated  into  Latin  hia 
"  Reehsnhe  ds  la  veriW*^ :  **  I  am  very  happy  that  you  will  thna  render  immortal  what 
could  at  most  last  but  a  century,  on  account  of  the  inconatanqr  of  living  languages." 
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liaying  said,  "  Bpeak  French  and  I  will  answer  yon,"  was  arraigned  before 
the  Parliament  as  if  he  had  committed  a  crime.  Ramus  is  one  of  those 
who  did  most  to  combat  these  traditions  and  give  credit  to  the  national 
language.  He  was  among  the  first  to  applaud  the  ordinance  of  Francis  I, 
who  prescribed  its  employment  in  the  sentences  of  the  Parliament  and 
the  public  acts.  He  demanded  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  yulgate. 
At  last  he  published  a  French  dialectic  and  grammar  himself.  He  had  at 
heart,  he  said,  "  to  put  the  liberal  arts  not  only  into  Latin,  for  the  doctors 
of  every  nation,  but  into  French,  for  France,  where  there  is  an  infinity  of 
good  minds  capable  of  all  knowledge  and  discipline  of  which  they  are 
deprived  by  the  difiiculty  of  language."  He  thus  fulfilled  the  wish  that 
Joachim  du  Bellay  had  formed  some  years  before  in  his  Dtfence  and  mtu- 
troHan  of  the  FreTieh  language :  "Then  if  the  philosophy  sown  by  Aris- 
totle and  Plato  in  the  fertile  attic  field  was  transplanted  into  our  plain 
French,  it  would  not  be  throwing  it  among  roots  and  thorns,  where  it 
would  be  barren,  but  it  would  be  bringing  it  near  from  afar,  and  turning 
it  from  a  stranger  into  a  citizen  of  our  republic." 

DIALBCnCS   AND  LOGIC. 

The  Dialectics  of  Bamus  was  the  first  original  philosophical  work 
written  in  our  language.  It  has  a  right  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
logic  of  Port  Royal,  which  it  anticipated  and  prepared  for;  the  logic  of 
the  Oratoire  besides,  and  as  has  been  said,  the  '^ logic  of  the  humanist" 
{logique  humaniste).  The  logic  of  Port  Royal  cam«  to  be  the  logic  of  good 
sense  and  Judgment,  while  waiting  for  the  great  scientific  logical  works 
of  our  age.  The  "  Dialectics  "  of  Ramus,  pretended  to  free  itself  from 
Aristotle,  but  in  reality  it  only  shook  off  the  scholastic  yoke.  It  returned 
unconsciously  to  the  natural  logic  codified  in  the  AnaUUoe,  and  which 
Bamus  naTvely  carries  back  to  Moses  and  even  to  Noah,  "  whose  logic," 
Mr.  Waddington  wittily  says,  "is  not  printed."  The  great  novelty  in 
the  Dialectics  of  Ramus  was  the  introduction  of  examples  and  exercises. 
"To  attain  the  true  law  of  logic,"  said  the  author,  "it  is  not  enough  to 
know  how  to  gabble  its  rules  in  school,  but  it  is  necessary  to  practice 
from  the  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers;  that  is,  from  all  kinds  of  minds.* 

"Few  precepts  and  much  practice,"  is  the  pedagogical  principle  which 
Ramus  applied  in  his  different  grammars.  Another  merit  which  he  knew 
how  to  give  them  was  the  correctness  and  elegance  of  form,  a  merit 
unheard  of  until  his  time.  If  the  grammatical  methods  of  Ramus  did 
not  obtain  great  credit  in  France,  they  were  at  least  put  in  practice  and 
followed  by  foreigners,  and  particularly  at  Salamanca  in  Spam,  by  the 
celebrated  grammarian,  Sanctius,  whom  Lancelot  quotes  in  terms  of 
eulogy.  They  were  especially  used  with  profit  a  century  later  by  the 
humanists  of  Port  Royal.  His  success  was  so  great  in  Germany  and  in 
protestant  countries,  that  his  doctrines  received  a  name,  Samunk 

His  books,  and  particularly  his  arithmetic  and  geography  remained 
classics  for  a  long  time,  and  Milton,  in  1672,  published  a  logic  which  was 

*  Ramas  was  anticipated  by  two  Frenchmen,  Lefevre  d^  Etaplee  and  Jean  le  Mteore, 
both  adversaries  of  the  Bchplaatic  method ;  also  by  two  Qermans,  Rudolphe  Agrlcola  and 
John  Starm.    See  Agricola  and  Starm,  in  Barnard's  German  Education, 
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only  an  abridgement  of  the  Dialectics  of  Ramus:  Artia  Logica  vlenior 
ijutUutio  ad  B^ri  Band  methodum  eondnnata, 

BEFORHS  IN  THB  UNIYBBSITT. 

.The  work  of  Ramus  which  remains  for  us  to  examine  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  all  those  produced  by  that  fertile  writer.  For  pre- 
cision and  neatness  of  ideas,  for  clearness  and  connection  of  reasoning, 
the  AveriiMemerUa  a/a  Boi  sur  la  r^ormaiion  de  V  UnivSraiU  de  Paris  follow 
the  Diaeours  de  la  Methode,  It  contains  circumstantial  details  upon  the 
real  state  of  study  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  author  gives  excel- 
lent advice  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the  course  of  time. 

The  principal  abuse  which  Ramus  points  out  is  the  great  number  of 
professors  in  excess  of  the  needs  of  the  university,  and  consequently  the 
increase  of  expense  to  the  students.  "An  infinity  of  men,"  he  says, 
"  who,  ignorant  as  well  as  learned,  have  undertaken  to  make  a  trade  of  * 
teaching  philosophy,  medicine,  jurisprudence,  or  theology.  Hence  has 
arisen  the  storm  which  has  despoiled  all  the  fields."  Indeed,  the  number 
of  professors  having  increased,  while  that  of  the  pupils  remained  the 
same,  it  had  been  necessary  to  be  extortionous  upon  the  former  in  order 
to  pay  the  latter.  Thus,  for  the  pupil  in  philosophy,  **  by  ordinance  and 
statute,  the  expense  was  to  be  four  crowns  or  six  at  the  most."  It  had 
become  quadrupled,  and  rose  to  fifty  or  fifty-five  livres.  Ramus  gives  a 
curious  detail  of  the  different  articles  of  expense.  The  professor  touched 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  money  paid  by  the  student;  the  rest  was  used 
up  in  a  quantity  of  formalities.  ' '  Of  what  use, "  says  Ramus,  "  arc  so  many 
signatures  and  seals  of  the  rector,  procurer,  receiver,  principal?  And 
why  so  many  gloves,  caps,  banquets,  to  prove  the  diligence  and  compe- 
tency of  the  disciple?  Where  do  so  many  purses  go,  and  to  what  use  are 
they  converted?  They  are  partly  distributed  to  the  procurers,  receivers, 
singers,  and  priests  who  say  mass  and  solemn  vespers;  a  good  part  of 
this  money  is  even  spent  in  candles  for  the  Day  of  Purification." 

In  the  faculties  of  theology  and  medicine  instruction  was  still  more 
expensive,  the  exactions  still  greater.  While  the  faculty  of  jurisprudence 
obeyed  the  sentence  of  1534,  which  fixed  the  tuition  of  each  pupil  at 
twenty-eight  crowns,  the  physicians  and  theologians  demanded  much 
larger  sums.  "The  increase  of  expense  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy," 
Ramus  wittily  remarks,  "had  been  made  according  to  arithmetical  pro- 
gression, while  for  medicine  and  theology  they  had  followed  geometric 
{irogression.  The  expense  of  the  two  years  of  medicine  did  not  amount 
to  less  than  eight  hundred  and  eighty-one  pounds  (litres)  and  five  pence, 
and  the  expenses  of  students  in  theology  exceeded  a  thousand  pounds. 

Here  as  everywhere  Ramus  expressed  himself  with  entire  freedom;  he 
never  spared  the  theologians.  "The  canonists,"  he  says,  "have,  lack-a- 
day,  the  pope,  with  the  will  and  authority  of  the  king  of  France,  as  the 
dispenser  of  these  mone3rs,  arid  it  U  not  probable  that  eo  good  a  captain  7ia$ 
deapieed  and  Ufl  behind  the  aoldiers  of  Ms  empire  VfUhout  eortferring  upon 
ihem  some  good  fawjr." 

What  shocked  Ramus  most  in  these  fiscal  exactions  is  the  difficulty 
they  threw  in  the  way  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  "  It  is  a  very 
unworthy  thing  that  the  way  to  the  acquaintance  with  philosophy  should 
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be  closed  and  forbidden  to  the  poor,  irho  need  to  be  learned  and  well 
taught"  Could  he,  who  had  been  a  poor  student  in  his  youth,  brought 
up  almost  by  charity,  could  he  fail  in  sympathetic  commiseration  for  the 
disinherited  of  the  world,  who  were  forbidden  to  pretend  to  knowledge, 
when  knowledge  was  set  at  so  high  a  price? 

What  does  Bamus  demand,  in  order  to  remedy  these  fatal  abuses?  He 
demands  that  the  professors  shall  be  paid  by  the  king,  or  the  state.  *'  Sire, 
give  them  their  wages.  As  to  money,  there  is  no  embarrassment;  the 
convents  can  furnish  it;"  and  he  adds,  with  some  irony,  that  they  will  be 
enchanted  to  furnish  it  "So  many  convents  of  monks  and  canons  in 
your  city  of  Paris  will  esteem  themselves  very  happy  and  much  honored 
to  pay  this  expense  and  will  easily  and  promptly  furnish  it.  Sire,  if  you 
will  only  command  them."  Did  Ramus  count  as  much  as  he  said  he  did 
upon  the  generosity  and  zeal  of  the  canons  and  monks?  * 

DISCIFLIlirB. 

Bamus  not  only  attacked  the  exaggeration  of  the  expenses  of  study  and 
the  luxury  of  the  formalities  which  accompanied  the  examinations.  He 
pointed  out  still  other  abuses.  "  From  that  infinity  of  doctors  are  not 
only  engendered  infinite  expenses,  but  also  an  infinite  contempt  and  con- 
demnation of  discipline."  One  of  the  infractions  of  discipline  and  law, 
pointed  out  by  Ramus,  was  that  the  teaching  of  philosophy  was  no  longer 
given  publicly  in  the  street  of  Fiurre  or  Ihuarre,  **  and  is  given  to-day  in 
private  by  each  college,"  and  this  in  spite  of  the  royal  ordinances  and  the 
regulations  "  of  the  Cardhial  of  Touteville."  "  In  the  law,"  adds  Ramus, 
"  Uie  street  of  the  Feurre  means  the  public  schools  of  philosophy.  It  is 
not  long  since  one  person  died  who  was  the  last  public  lecturer  in  philos- 
ophy. "  What  are  Ramus'  reasons  for  justifying  the  preference  he  gives  to 
the  public  teachiug  of  philosophy  over  the  private  ?  It  is  that  in  the  public 
teaching  a  small  number  of  professors  is  suflcient,  and  that  it  is  easier  to 
find  eight  or  ten  excellent  lecturers  on  doctrine  than  a  hundred.  Moreover, 
in  the  coUeges  the  teaching  of  philosophy,  abandoned  to  the  initiative  of 
unlearned  professors,  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Doubtless  the  regents 
at  last  rejected  the  old  questioning  of  the  middle  ages  in  order  "to  receive 
the  gravest  and  purest  authors  of  philosophy;"  for  example,  Aristotla 
But  they  did  not  know  how  to  make  use  of  Uiem;  they  contented  them- 
selves with  debating  on  the  rules  of  art;  so  that  it  was  not  a  matter  of 
much  interest  whether  they  had  the  questionings  or  Aristotle,  since  they 
did  not  tiy  to  draw  any  more  profit  from  him  than  from  others.  The 
teaching  of  philosophy  consisted  as  yet  only  in  vain  disputes  of  words. 
"  It  was, "  says  Ramus,  "  all  altercation  and  questioning. "  It  only  touched 
the  lips  ''in  mathematics,  without  which  all  other  philosoiHiy  is  blind," 
and  which  is  the  first  of  the  liberal  arts.  He  scarcely  attacked  natural 
philosophy,  for  there  was  neither  use  nor  experience  of  things  in  it  The 
conclusion  of  Ramus  is  that  it  is  necessary  to  re-establish  the  royal  or  pub- 
lic lectures  in  philosophy.     "Let  there  be,  if  it  seems  good,  the  three  first 

and  common  arts  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic)  in  the  private  colleges 

— 

*Bamiia*  irony  is  stUl  more  mArked  In  other  pasugei,  for  example:  "It  wfll  be  a 
divine  benefit  to  opulent  men,  living  in  idleness,  to  aid  and  maintain  tbe  doctors  who 
make  a  profession  of  religion  and  sanctity.*^ 
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and  by  the  preceptors  of  the  youngest  classes;  but  after  that,  Sire,  make 
the  mathematical  arts  of  the  first  honor  and  degree  in  public  utudy.** 

ZVBOLBCT  OF  ORAL  TBACHIKO. 

Ramus  comments  upon  still  greater  abases  in  the  higher  faculties  of 
law,  medicine,  and  theology.  The  professors  had  almost  ceased  giving 
lessons  in  them,  they  were  nearly  suppressed  and  left  only  to  the  private 
labor  of  the  pupils,  or  at  best  to  obscure  masters,  who,  for  a  few  pounds 
of  wages,  taught  in  their  place.*  They  contented  themselves  with 
being  present  occasionally  and  at  long  intervals  at  the  public  acts  and 
examinations.  "What  would  become  of  the  teaching  of  colleges,'* 
exclaimed  Ramus,  "if  the  regents,  following  the  example  of  the  profes- 
sors of  medicine,  only  took  their  chairs  to  hear  the  disputes  and  quar- 
rels of  their  scholars?  "  To  judge  of  tlus  by  revelations  in  every  way 
worthy  of  belief,  which  Ramus  makes  to  us-upon  the  idleness  and  non- 
chalance of  the  professors  of  this  century,  we  are  convinced  that  the  pro- 
fessors or  the  higher  teachers  of  that  time  were  especially  distinguished 
from  others,  in  that  they  did  not  prcfeBs;  the  characteristic  of  the  higher 
teaching  was  that  no  one  taught  it  I  Sometimes  there  was  an  attempt  to 
Justify  this  idleness  of  the  masters,  and  to  present  their  habits  of  silence  as 
a  pedagogic  principle.  "The  students,"  they  said,  "worked  more  at 
home  alone  with  their  books."  This  paradox  made  Ramus  indignant 
The  eloquent  professor  who  had  to  so  high  a  degree  the  art  of  stirring  the 
mind  and  insinuating  his  thoughts,  protested  forcibly  against  this  con- 
tempt of  oral  teaching;  he  believed  in  the  value  ofjthe  spoken  word,  the 
efficacy  of  human  siieech.  "  Public  schools,  not  private  studies,  are  the 
mistresses  of  discipline.  The  hearing  is  a  better  master  in  learning  than 
the  eyes.  The  living  voice  of  a  learned  and  wise  professor  instructs  and 
teaches  much  better  than  the  silent  reading  of  an  author,  however  great 
he  may  be."    Who  would  now  doubt  the  Justness  of  these  affirmations? 

Besides  the  general  and  common  defect  in  all  branches,  that  is,  that  the 
professors  no  longer  professed,  Ramus  designates  some  particular  vices. 
The  faculty  of  law  abandoned  civil  law  in  favor  of  canon  law;  "  the  part 
of  civil  law  the  most  noble  and  the  most  ancient,  remained  in  the  back- 
ground." As  to  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Ramus  complained  that  the 
practical  exercises  were  neglected.  "The  regent  doctor,  at  one  season 
of  the  year,  should  set  his  pupils  to  philosophizing  upon  the  herbs, 
plants,  and  all  kinds  of  simples  in  the  meadows,  gardens,  and  woods; 
at  another  season  he  should  practice  them  upon  the  body;  in  another, 
and  this  is  the  most  important,  he  should  communicate  to  them  for 
the  cure  of  maladies,  consultations,  medicaments,  and  everything  apper- 
taining thereto."  Herbariums,  dissections,  in  short,  clinics — ^this  is  the 
programme  of  exercises  that  Ramus  would  substitute  for  the  eternal  dis- 
putes of  the  schools. f  "  Our  college  faculties,"  he  says,  "  only  know  how 
to  make  disputatious  scholars,  who  learn  their  art  only  at  the  expense  of 

^  The  doctors  of  medicine  aBalgned  to  two  bachelon  who  read  in  their  places  IS  pounds 
of  lalary. 

t  Ramas  eiors  tliia  practical  teaching  was  in  use  in  the  UniTorsity  of  Montpeller  and  in 
•11  the  echoole  of  medicine  in  Italy. 
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their  patients."    From  whence  the  proverb:  (fo  noveau  medidn  eemetierre 
botusu — with  a  new  doctor,  an  open  (or  muddy)  cemetery. 

Ramos  reserves  the  extreme  severity  of  his  criticism  for  the  facult}''  of 
theology.  Here  it  is  no  longer  the  philosopher  who  8X)eaks;  it  is  the 
sectary  of  the  reformed  religion.  "  One  feels,"  says  Crevier,  "  a  taste  of 
protestantism"  in  passages  like  the  following:  " The  theologians  do  not 
command  their  disciples  to  read  and  study  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
but  I  know  not  what  filth  and  villainous  questionings  drawn  from  a  bar- 
barism hitherto  unknown."  Instead  of  the  divine  word,  what  they  pro- 
pose to  their  students  '*  is  a  science  so  musty  and  adulterated  that  it  can- 
not be  unraveled  or  cleared  up."  Let  them  at  last  renounce  the  thorny 
disputes  ^f  their  questionings  and  substitute  the  reading  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  Hebrew  and  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  in  order  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  "the  divine  light"  of  religion.  Moreover,  Ramus,  always 
much  preoccupied  with  t^e  art  of  speech,  demands  that  the  "explana- 
tions and  sermons "  shall  be  multiplied.  He  wishes  the  theologians  to 
know  how  to  preach,  as  well  as  physicians  should  know  how  to  cure 

THE  HnMANTnB& 

By  the  side  of  Ramus'  lively  protestations  against  the  organization  of 
the  superior  faculties,  we  must  recollect  the  praises  he  bestows  upon  the 
faculty  of  the  arts  and  the  progress  it  had  made  during  and  after  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  It  is  to  this  king  that  he  gives  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  to  restore,  or  rather  to  inaugurate  "the  study  of  humanity  in  the 
midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the  schools."  Before  Francis  I  they  only  read 
mediocre  authors,*  they  had  for  grammarians  only  "barbarous  Alex 
anders  of  the  Ville  Dreu  Theodletz."  The  sole  pedagogic  proceeding  was 
a  perpetual  dispute,  a  "contentious  and  perilous  altercation  of  precepts.* 
The  grammarians  and  rhetoricians  of  the  university  in  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury,  began  without  making  any  noise  or  display,  to  reform  these  cus 
toms.  Ramus  praises  them  for  having  welcomed  the  great  writers  of 
antiquity,  "the  authors  of  mark."  His  estimate  was  that  the  true  ped 
agogic  system  consisted  in  the  reading  and  imitation  of  the  great  writers 
and  also  "  in  continual  wnting."  Ramus  met  in  these  views  all  the  great 
minds  of  his  time;  the  enemy  of  Aristotle  hailed  the  return  to  the  ancient 
classic  authors  as  the  dawn  of  a  new  revolution  in  study  that  had  become 
necessary.  But  we  must  observe  that  Ramus  recommends  written  tasks, 
a  thing  quite  new  at  that  time,  as  well  as  the  explanation  of  authors.  He 
thus  made  the  application  and  personal  efforts  of  the  pupil  a  very  large 
part  in  the  secondary  teaching,  while,  varying  with  remarkable  wisdom 
the  different  pedagogic  methods  according  to  the  different  ages  and 
degrees  of  acquisition,  he  claimed  in  the  higher  teaching  a  more  sus- 
tained labor  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  the  maintenance  of  oral  les- 
sons. Ramus  was  "  a  great  professor,  a  great  school-man,"  and  we  do 
not  diminish  his  merit  by  acknowledging  that  he  had  forerunners,  such  as 
Lefevre  d'  Staples,  Valla,  Vives,  and  numy  others,  any  more  than  we 
disparage  Descartes  by  showing  that  he  owed  something  to  Ramus. 


•These  words  mean  inferior  or  **  so  bo. 
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Compajz^  Historie  CMtiqae  do  V  Bdncation,  tnuiBlated  by  Mn.  Honoe  Miiiii. 


IMFOBTANOB  ATTACHBD  TO  THB  EDUCATION  OF  PBXNCB8. 

In  a  monarchial  State,  nothing  is  more  important  than  the 
education  of  princes.  More  ardent  than  any  other  age  had  been 
to  organize  the  monarchy,  the  seventeentii  century  had  seen  that 
the  first  condition  of  the  stability  of  thrones  is  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  occupy  them ;  that  this  wisdom  is  not  inherent  in  the 
title  of  king,  and  that  to  acquire  it  it  is  necessary  to  be  instructed 
and  to  study.  Popular  instruction  had  not  then  been  thought  of ; 
the  word  had  not  eVen  been  uttered.  By  educating  a  single  man 
they  thought  they  could  dispense  with  the  education  of  all  others. 
The  all-powerful  king,  that  almost  divine  being,  had  he  not  alone 
the  charge  of  procuring  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  of  wishing  for 
it,  and  thinking  for  it  ?  Accordmg  as  he  would  be  a  good  or  a  bad 
prince,  France  would  be  secure,  or  it  would  be  compromised,  and 
it  depended  upon  his  education  still  more  than  upon  his  natuie, 
whether  he  would  be  good  or  bad.  Hence  an  extraordinary  emu- 
lation to  contribute  to  this  work,  so  essential  to  the  safety  and 
grandeur  of  the  State.  Every  one  either  speculated  upon  the  sub- 
ject or  employed  themselves  in  the  instruction  of  the  princes. 
Pascal  declared  that  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  life  to  conse- 
crate it  to  a  thing  so  important.  Nicole  wrote  a  series  of  treatises 
under  this  general  title ;  T?ie  education  of  a  prince,  Louis  XIV 
was  scarcely  bom  before  LaMothe  LeVayer  deposited  in  his  cra- 
dle a  plan  of  instruction.  Later,  the  son  of  Louis  XIY  saw 
grouped  around  him,  in  order  to  direct  his  studies,  the  glreatest 
minds  and  the  most  distinguished  erudites  of  the  epoch.  Bossuet 
and  Fenelon  did  not  think  they  could  better  employ  their  virtues 
and  their  genius  than  in  instructing  the  future  masters  of  France. 
Lancelot  became  the  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  Chevreuse  ;  Fleury^ 
that  of  the  princes  of  Cont^ ;  Huet  co-laborator  in  the  education 
of  the  dauphin;  Fl^chier  was  his  reader;  LaBruydre  taught  his- 
tory to  the  grandson  of  the  great  Gond6.  The  pedagogy  of  that 
time  is  truly  a  princely  pedagogy.  It  is  by  educating  princes  that 
the  seventeenth  century  gave  the  measure  of  its  ideas  upon  educa^ 
30  (465) 
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tion.  This  was.  the  end  ami  tarn  of  their  oonoeptions;  it  swdled 
their  im&gfnations,  it  sometimes  even  went  beyond  the  reqniie- 
mente.  They  would  not  have  proposed  each  bioad  and  vast  pro- 
grammes of  stody  for  man  of  a  more  htunble  condition.  But  the 
progress  of  tibie  has  willed  that  the  princely  education  of  that 
tkne  should  become  the  education  of  the  whole  woiid  in  later 
times.  The  editions  ad  tuum  DelpKini  have  fallen  into  the  com- 
mon  domain,  and  the  books  composed  by  Bossuet  fer  the  tostruc 
tion  of  bis  royal  pupil  serve  at  tiie  present  day  to  prqMoe  the 
most  modest  aspirant  for  his  baccalaureate. 

It  was  a  truly  magnificent  programme  of  studies  whose  differ- 
ent parts  Bossuet  undertook  to  develop  with  the  aid  of  several 
distinguished  co-laborers.  The  result  did  not  answer  to  so  many 
efforts  and  such  hopes.  Bossuet  himself  pointed  out  the  principal 
cause,  by  writing  for  the  dauphin  the  little  treatise  entHled  de 
Incogiianiia.  The  inattention  of  a  languishing  and  dreamy  mind, 
which  no  study  attracted,  no  discourse  OE^tivateo,  made  the  great 
bishop  despair.  It  is  the  pc^rl^t  of  his  pupil  that  he  traces  in 
these  few  lines  of  his  Politique:  "The  inattentive  man  casts  his 
eyes  this  way  and  that  while  one  is  speakmg  to  him ;  he  does  not 
listen  to  you;  he  does  not  Hsten  to  himself;  his  niind  is  far  away; 
he  has  followed  nothing ;  his  wandering  glances  show  how  vague 
are  his  thoughts.'' 

We  cannot  ropeat  too  often,  if  any  one  is  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  power  of  education  so  far  as  to  believe  tnat  it  can  transform 
every  thing, — ^refiect  lipon  this  instruction  of  the  dauphin  by  Bos- 
suet, updn  the  suprekne  excellence  of  the  master,  upon  the  deiSnite 
mediocrity  of  the  pupil ! 

[A»  an  off-set  to  the  lamentation  over  Boflsnet'fl  want  of  soooen  in  the  ednca- 
tion  of  a  prince,  we  would  point  to  the  almost  miracnlow  transfonnation  pr(K 
dnced  by  Fenelon  in  his  pnpU,  the  dake  of  Burgundy,  far  more  yiciona  in  his 
childhood  (if  indeed  such  a  word  can  be  applied  to  a  child  under  seven  yean  of 
age)  than  the  stupid  Nttle  dauphin,  whose  defects  seemed  to  be  negative,  and 
who  was  not  tempted  out  of  his  reserve  by  love  or  S3rmpath7,  but  shut  up  within 
himself  by  cruel  disdpHne  and  an  instruction  based  upon  a  grand  theooy  bnt 
wholly  unadapted  to  the  nature  of  a  child.  Bossuet  was  teaching  a  prince  before 
the  eye  of  an  expectant  world.  Fenelon  was  endeavoring  to  tmnsform  a  way- 
ward child  by  the  divine  alchemy  of  love,  and  called  God  alone  to  help  him ; 
and  his  success  should  be  a  stimulus  to  every  educator  who  has  to  deal  with  the 
forces  of  nature,  in  the  form  of  a  human  being  endowed  with  a  will, — a  subject 
that  may  well  baffle  the  loftiest  intellect  and  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  tender* 
est  conscience.  If  ever  there  was  an  inscrutable  providence  it  was  the  loss  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  world  after  such  an  education  of  mind  and  sonL 
Does  it  not  rather  prove  that  the  good  Grod  does  not  interfere  with  his  own  laws 
for  the  behoof  of  any  individual  or  nation  1 — Trafulaior,] 
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tn  the  development  of  mind,  are  you  disposed  to  exaggerate 
the  part  of  the  master  and  diminish  the  force  of  nature?  To 
undeceive  you  it  will  be  sufiScient  to  compare  the  education  of 
Louis  XIV  with  that  of  his  9on.  Under  the  direction  of  Bossuet 
nothing  was  wanting  to  make  the  dauphin  a  great  man;  they  did 
not  succeed  in  making  him  even  an  ordinary  one.  Louis  XI V,  on 
the  contrary,  became  what  he  was  with  masters  who  were' perhaps 
eminent  for  learning,  but  who  were  mediocre  preceptors.  They 
were  Per^fixe,  the  historian  of  Henry  IV,  and  LaMothe  LeVayer, 
the  rather  artificial  author  of  Prose  CJiagrtne,  and  so  many  other 
skeptic  pamphlets.  It  must  be  added  that  his  education,  after 
being  traversed  by  the  storms  of  the  Prondey  was  interrupted  and 
disturbed  by  a  precocious  use  of  power,  the  pupil  having  been 
promoted. 

LaMothe  LeVayer,*  the  ingenious  writer  whom  the  history  of 
philosophy  places  in  the  second  rank  of  skeptics,  seems  a  little  out 
of  place  in  this  ofiBce  of  preceptor  to  a  king.  He  presented  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  that  delicate  ofSce  by  dedicating  to  Richelieu, 
two  years  after  the  birth  of  Louis  XIV,  a  long  and  well-studied 
work  entitled,  De  V  tnstmctwn  de  Mbnseigneur  le  Dauphin,  It  was 
at  the  same  time  an  indirect  effort  to  make  known  his  ambition  to 
be  the  preceptor  of  the  prince,  and  an  effort  to  prove  tliat  he  was 
capable  of  filling  that  office.  Richelieu,  who  loved  and  esteemed 
the  author,  pointed  him  out  when  dying  to  the  choice  of  Louis 
XIII;  but  the  queen  mother  refused  her  consent,  under  the  pre- 
text that  LaMothe  LeVayer  was  married.  Nevertheless,  in  1649, 
he  was  appointed  to  educate  the  brother  of  the  king,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  It  was  an  essay  to  be  made  of  his  pedagogic  talents, 
and  it  succeeded.  Struck  by  the  progress  of  her  youngest  son, 
Anne  of  Austria  decided  in  1652  to  utilize  for  the  education  of  the 
king  the  good  will  of  LeVayer.  He  presided  till  1660,  when 
Louis  XIV  was  married,  over  the  rather  desultory  studies  of  a 
prince  already  partly  emancipated  from  tutelage,  and  whom  pol- 
itics or  love  occupied  much  more  than  letters  or  sciences.  Le- 
Vayer had  the  mission  of  finishing  the  work  Per^fixe  had  begun. 

*LB]fotbe  LeVayer  waf  born  In  Paris  In  1686,  and  published  a  treatise  *  On  the  Virtue 
qf  ihePagtaW  in  164S,  which  called  ont  a  tiact  from  Ananld '  On  tha  Neee$tUifqf  Faiih 
i»  JeniB  OkritL*   He  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy  in  1880,  and  died  in  1971. 
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FBDCABT  WORK  BT  ABBB  FEKBFIXE. 

Habdouin  de  Febefize,*  the  future  archbishop  of  Paris,  then 
AbH  of  Sablonceau,  had  been  summoned  in  1644  to  direct  the  edu- 
cation of  the  king.  What  was  the  instruction  given  to  Louis  XTV, 
under  his  auspices  ?  This  is  what  it  is  difficult  to  know,  although 
F^r^fixe,  in  the  third  year  of  his  preceptorate,  had  composed  a 
little  treatise  designed  for  his  pupil,  entitled  InstUutio  principis. 
This  book,  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Mazarin,  then  prime  min- 
ister of  the  regent  mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  is  not  a  plan  of 
study;  it  is  simply  a  code  of  the  most  essential  royal  virtues,  an 
abridged  morality  for  the  use  of  princea  It  contains  a  multitude 
of  precepts  by  which  Louis  XIV  hardly  profited;  such  as,  not  to 
love  war,  as  well  as  to  avoid  guilty  amours.  If  the  young  adorer 
of  Olympia  Mancini  did  not  know  how  to  defend  his  heart  against 
the  first  movements  of  love,  it  is  not  for  want  of  having  early 
heard  preached  (too  early,  perhaps)  a  contempt  for  passion  and  a 
hatred  of  voluptuousness.  In  1649,  P^r^fixe  seemed  to  have 
divined  and  foreseen  in  his  pupil  the  bubblings,  the  near  e2q)lo- 
sion  of  the  most  vivid  feelings.  "What  is  most  difficult,"  he 
said,  "  is  to  protect  the  child  against  the  premature  invasion  of  the 
instincts  of  adolescence."  Vague  and  trivial  generalties  upon  the 
duties  of  princes,  upon  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  upon  the  respect 
due  to  religion  and  its  ministers,  upon  the  obligations  of  Mugs 
toward  their  subjects;  this  is  all  that  is  to  be  found  in  a  book 
which  does  not  answer  the  expectations  that  the  historic  grandeur 
of  him  for  whom  it  is  written  might  be  supposed  to  inspire.  Some 
features  of  it  are  hardly  worthy  of  being  recorded;  for  instance, 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  remedy  false  opinions  than  bad  man- 
uers:  that  it  is  necessary  to  learn  true,  exact,  complete  histoiy, 
which  invents  no  falsehoods,  conceals  no  truth.  We  feel  that 
P^refixe  had  a  high  conception  of  his  task;  only  he  neglects  to 
tell  how  he  acquitted  himself  of  it.  He  thinks  it  useful  to  remem- 
ber that  in  order  to  reign  well  it  is  not  enough  for  a  prince  to  be 
bom;  which  disposes  us  to  think  that  the  people  around  him  were 
inclined  to  think  it  was.  What  he  specially  wishes  a  prince  to 
learn  is  virtue.  But  he  forgets  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to  present 
'to  a  child  a  certain  number  of  general  maxims,  whatever  empha- 
sis we  may  use  in  doing  it.     He  foists  that  morality  can  only 

^Sardotiin  de  B«aumo/U  Per^fbne  was  bom  at  Beaumont  In  1005,  pnbllBfaed  a  Mstoiy  of 
Henry  It.  in  1681,  for  the  instmction  of  his  royal  popU  afterwards  Louis  ziT,  was  elected 
to  the  French  Academy  In  1064,  made  Ardibishop  of  Paris  in  1068;  and  died  In  unOi 
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1)0  the  fruit  of  positive  instruction^  slowly  acquired.  In  short, 
although  a  cotemporary  of  the  great  reforms  which  were  going  on 
in  the  College  of  L'  Oratoire,  and  the  schools  of  Port  Boyal, 
P^r^fixe  did  not  think  of  letting  his  pupil  profit  by  them,  and  it 
is  still  in  Latin  that  he  sermonizeS|  and  endoctrinates  the  future 
protector  of  the  classic  literature  of  France. 

i<B  yateb's  ideal  of  the  fbincb*s  education. 

We  know  with  more  detail  and  precision  what  were  the  lessons 
that  Louis  XIY  received  from  his  second  preceptor.  Besides  the 
plan  of  instruction  already  pointed  out,  LeVayer  composed  and 
dedicated  to  the  king  a  certain  number  of  works^  the  Morale  du 
Prince^  the  Logique  du  Prince^  &c.  These  seven  different  writings 
show  little  originality;  summaries  clear  enough,  but  also  super- 
ficial and  too  rapid,  of  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  they  constitute  a 
body  of  teaching  at  once  superannuated  and  unsubstantial.  We 
see  that  the  author  wrote  for  a  pupil  who  was  distracted  and 
turned  aside  from  study  by  other  cares  and  who  must  not  be 
repelled  by  too  great  difficulties.  Li  his  preface  to  Physique  du 
Prince,  the  son  of  LeVayer  says  these  words:  "My  father  took 
care  to  put  into  it  only  what  a  great  prince  can  turn  to  his  profit^ 
and  suppressed  everything  which  might  be  out  of  proportion  to 
the  things  of  which  he-  was  to  take  cognizance."  It  is  difficult 
indeed  to  simplify  study  more  than  LeVayer  did.  The  Logique 
du  Prince,  for  instance,  contains  twenty  small  pages.  He  dis- 
tinguishes the  studies  which  kings  are  to  be  made  to  look  pro- 
foundly into,  and  those  of  which  they  need  only  to  have  a  slight 
survey;  but  when  he  sets  himself  to  work,  it  seems  as  if  all  the 
sciences  came  into  the  second  category.  So  he  pretends  to  find  a 
juste  milieu  between  those  who  wish  to  have  a  learned  king  and 
those  who  would  cut  him  off  from  all  knowledge  of  letters;  but 
he  does  not  hold  the  balance  perfectly  between  the  two  extremes. 
Even  in  regard  to  knowledge  appropriate  to  the  character  of  a 
king,  he  thinks  it  is  due  to  his  dignity  to  present  it  in  an  agree- 
able form,  and  in  contracted  proportions,  so  that  study  shall  not 
infringe  too  much  upon  the  leisure  and  pleasures  of  the  prince. 

Such  is  his  ideal  of  the  education  of  a  prince,  a  very  petty 
ideal,  in  which  an  excessive  Complaisance  for  the  majesty  of 
kings  is  very  marked.  We  see  in  it  another  prejudice;  LeVayer 
refers  everything  to  a  single  end — ^the  royal  functions.  The 
studies  which  he  passes  in  review  are  accepted  or  thrown  aside  in 
laferenoe  to  their  adaptation  or  non-adaptation  "  to  the  great  office 
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of  the  govermuent  of  nations."  He  ignores  that  in  order  to  make 
a  king  we  must  begin  by  having  a  man,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  kinds  of  knowledge  that  are  appar^itly  the  most  useless  for 
the  direct  preparation  of  royal  virtues  may  yet  be  of  great  value 
to  a  king,  because  they  develop  the  human  faculties.  Governed 
by  these  inexact  principles,  LeVayer  successively  examines,  accord- 
ing to.  the  usage  of  schools,  the  seven  liberal  arts  and  the  seven 
mechanic  ^rts,  to  decide  which  of  these  will  be  the  most  suitable 
for  Louis  XIY  to  study.  He  does  not  think  princes  should  be 
detained  long  upon  grammars  and  languages.  "  I  do  not  agree 
with  Mariana,"  he  says,  '<  who  would  teach  Latin  grammar  to  a 
young  prince  as  regularly  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  contend  for  the 
cap  of  a  doctor."  In  the  eyes  of  LeVayer,  the  exact  knowledge 
of  Latin  is  only  suitable  for  small  people;  it  is  a  thing  for  the 
rabble,  not  a  royal  study.  "  Our  common  nobility,"  he  says  again, 
"  often  make  a  difBculty  about  charging  themselves  with  so  much 
Latin.  They  laughed  at  Henry  III  when  they  learned  tl^t  that 
prince,  on  his  return  from  Portugal,  took  lessons  in  Latin.  Con- 
clusion: the  questions  of  grammar  are  too  hwfor  thos$  of  that  htrth ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  use  the  scepter  in  order  to  stir  the  dung- 
hill." Princes  doubtless  have  special  grace  to  know  grammar 
without  having  studied  it  I 

Everything  of  the  contemplative  order  and  which  does  not 
directly  tend  to  action,  LeVayer  rejects.  No  arithmetic  or  geom- 
etry, consequently;  arithmetic  is  the  science  of  merchants.  ''  The 
imperial  purple,"  he  says,  in  his  bombastic  style,  "  must  not  be 
kept  long  in  the  midst  of  geometric  dust."  Astronomy  ?  '^Let 
Louis  XIV  arrest  his  steps  there  one  moment,  in  order  better  to 
know  the  position  of  his  kingdom  in  the  worjld.''  Music  ?  He 
may  addict  himself  to  that,  but  on  condition  '^  that  he  remembers 
even  when  singing,  who  he  is."  Rhetoric?  ^^He  must  cultivate 
that  more  seriously  in  order  to  develop  l^s  oratorical  aptitudes." 
For  those  of  the  liberal  arts  which  he  sets  aside^  LeVayer  would 
substitute  others,  physics,  morahty,  geogn^hy.  History,  I  know 
not  why,  is  not  named,  but  we  must  give  credit  to  LeVayer  for 
the  fine  eulogy  he  makes  of  physics,  although  he  omits  the  physics 
of  Aristotle,  and  through  either  ignorance  or  disdain,  the  physics 
of  Descartes  and  Pascal  ''There  being  no  more  beautiful  or 
more  royal  book  in  the  world  than  the  co(}e  of  nature,  I  would 
have  the  chapters  within  his  reach  interpreti^  to  the  prince." 
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Physical  Training. 

PhysiGal  education  justly  preoccupies  the  mind  of  La  Mothe 
LeVayer.  He  would  like  to  have  it  '<a  little  in  the  fields,  in 
order  to  make  him  robust.''  He  fears  the  delicacy  of  the  city  and 
of  the  court.  He  is  a  great  partisan  of  bodily  exercise  and 
edpecially  of  hunting,  "that  noble  art  still  forbidden  to  the  rab- 
ble in  many  places/'  and  which  he  is  astonished  not  to  see  placed 
am(Hig  the  liberal  arte.  It  is  pushing  things  rather  far  to  say, 
<<  It  is  much  more  becoming  to  a  monarch  to  hear  about  the  chase 
than  about  the  fractions  of  algebra,  or  the  subtleties  of  geometry, 
or  the  systems  of  astronomy."  To  justify  this  hearty  admira- 
tion of  hunting,  LeVayer  gives  other  ingenious  reasons.  <'  The 
qualities  of  the  hunter  prepare  for  the  virtues  of  war,  and  more- 
over, the  prince  learns  geography  while  he  is  hunting;  he  makes 
acquaintance  with  his  own  provinces." 

LeVayer  gives  much  value  to  the  body.  ''  A  beautiful  soul  in 
an  infirm  body  is  an  excellent  pilot  in  a  bad  vessel"  But  he  was 
too  much  a  man  of  letters,  too  erudite,  not  to  love  mind  above  all 
things.  ''  It  is  a  crime  of  high  treason  to  deprive  kings  of  the 
sciences,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  greatest  source  of  content  which 
the  soul  is  capable."  In  spite  of  the  insufficient  instruction  which 
he  gave  to  his  pupil,  LeVayer  with  his  rich  erudition,  with  his 
perpetual  remembrance  of  classical  antiquity,  had  at  least  the 
merit  of  keeping  constantly  kindled  near  the  youth  of  Louis  XIV 
a  literary  focus,  as  it  were,  whose  heat  and  flame  communicated 
themselves  to  the  soul  of  the  king,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to 
refuse  him  the  share  which  belongs  to  him,  without  any  doubt,  in 
the  education  of  a  prince  who  was  a  man  of  taste  and  a  friend  of 
letters. 

LeVayer  was  not  only  an  admirable  man  of  letters;  he  was 
also  a  moralist  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  he  had  drawn  up 
for  his  pupil  a  course  of  economics,  that  is  to  say,  he  had  inculcated 
the  first  notions  of  the  science  which  teaches  how  to  govern  one's 
family  well,  and  whose  first  princi^de  is  reciprocity  of  affection 
and  faith  between  husband  and  wife. 

The  heir  of  the  library  of  Mademoiselle  de  Goumay,  LeVayer 
had  also  inherited,  as  far  as  his  genius  aHowed,  the  philosophy  of 
Montaigne.  He  was  a  skeptic  like  him,  but  it  was  that  skepticism 
then  in  fashion,  which  quarreled  with  dogmatic  philosophy  only 
in  order  to  be  more  in  accord  with  Christian  orthodoxy.  He 
wishes  for  a  devout  king,  but  he  is  not  to  be  a  persecuting  king 
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Did  Louis  XIV  remember  this  fine  saying:  <<  The  king  will  do 
well  always  to  employ  doctors  (of  learning)  rather  than  execu- 
tioners in  order  to  bring  back  those  who  have  wandered  from  the 
faith.'*  On  the  other  side^  the  very  Christian  king  is  not  to  per- 
mit any  one  to  encroach  upon  the  temporal  independence  of  his 
crown,  nor  to  dare  to  violate  the  liberties  of  the  GaUican  church. 

The  moral  lessons  of  LeV ayer  are  deficient,  in  spite  of  all  his 
authority,  not  that  he  was  not  a  very  honest  man  and  of  very 
austere  manners;  but  they  have  not  the  emphasis  which  is  impos- 
ing; they  testify  to  a  cultivated  and  agreeable  mind  rather  than  a 
profound  and  reflective  soul.  In  their  form  and  tone  they  are 
good  for  the  time,  that  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
which  literature  was»  as  it  were,  a  jeu  d^  esprit,  an  artificial  exer- 
cise. There  was  a  show  of  talent  in  them,  but  there  was  no  heart 
in  them.  They  were  a  subtle  and  affected  composition,  and  at  the 
same  time  showed  ignorance  of  the  new  ideas  which  were  active 
in  the  bosom  of  the  rising  Gartesianism;  such  is  the  double  want 
in  the  works  of  LeVayer;  such  was  also  the  character  and  educa- 
tion of  the  king.  <'  Louis  XIV,"  says  Henry  Martin,  in  his  His- 
(aire  de  Frcmce^  '<was  badly  instructed,  and  was  in  no  respect 
initiated  into  that  magnificent  revelation  of  sciences  and  philosophy 
which  made  his  age  illustrious."  LeVayer  quotes  Descartes  in  the 
Physique  du  Prince;  Henry  Martin  speaks  again,  << apropos  of  the 
seat  of  the  soul  and  the  pineal  gland.  This,  it  seems,  is  the  only 
thing  that  Louis  XIV  learned  in  his  youth  of  the  Cartesian  phil- 
osophy." 

We  can  draw  opposing  pedagogical  consequences  from  the 
dignity  and  rank  of  princes  by  looking  with  preference  upon 
their  prerogatives  or  their  duties.  In  preferring  their  prerogatives 
we  are  inclined  to  spare  them,  and  think  only  of  saving  them 
trouble  and  preparing  for  them  an  easy  course  of  instruction  by  a 
complaisant  reduction  of  the  different  sciences,  like  those  remedies 
for  the  use  of  sick  people  to  which  physicians  endeavor  to  give  an 
agreeable  taste  at  the  risk  of  enfeebling  their  efficacy.  If  we 
prefer  to  look  upon  their  duties,  iwe  recollect  that  the  more  a  man 
is  superior  to  others  by  birth,  the  more  it  behooves  him  to  be 
superior  in  knowledge;  far  from  sparing  the  prince  trouble,  more 
labor  and  more  study  should  be  imposed  upon  him  than  upon  any 
of  his  subjects.  The  first  method,  the  bad  one,  was  LeVayer's; 
the  second  method,  the  good  one^  was  Bo68uet'& 
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BOflBXTBT  AND  THB  DAUPHIN. 

Charged  in  1670  with  directing  the  instruction  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Louis  XIV.  Bossuet  brought  to  his  new  office  the  great  and 
noble  qualities  which  distinguished  him.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  put  too  much  grandeur  and  elevation  into  it,  and  that  he  did 
not  know  how,  according  to  the  words  of  Montaigne,  *<to 
descend  to  the  puerile  conduct  of  his  pupiL"  The  reproach  has 
been  renewed  in  our  day,  by  M.  Dupanloup,  who,  repeating  the 
words  of  Cardinal  Bausset,  thinks  that  in  the  education  of  the 
dauphin,  the  master  was  everything,  the  pupil  nothing. 

<<  Bossuet  was  too  great  for  the  dauphin,  and  that  great  man 
was  deceived  by  his  own  genius.  If  Bossuet  had  had  as  much 
flexibility  of  soul  and  as  much  patience  as  he.  had  force  and 
grandeur,  he  might  have  descended  to  that  weak  intelligence. 
The  dauphin  only  felt  the  presence  of  that  immense  genius  in  the 
lassitude  and  uneasiness  of  his  early  years  and  his  weak  nature.  The 
too  powerful  instructor  had  only  fatigued  and  discouraged  him." 

Henry  Martin  also  wrote  with  the  same  feeling: 

<<  The  austere  genius  of  Bossuet  did  not  know  how  to  make  it- 
self little  with  the  little;  the  teaching  was  given  over  the  head  of 
the  dauphin,  and  from  a  distance,  as  it  were;  there  was  no  famili- 
arity nor  intimacy  between  the  master  and  the  disciple." 

Monseignuer  Dupanloup  repeats  the  opinion  already  expressed: 

"The  dauphin  could  not  profit  by  the  excellent  culture  that  he 
received  from  the  duke  de  Montausier,  Bossuet,  and  Flechier. 
His  small  light,  if  he  ever  had  any,  was  extinguished  by  the  rigor 
of  a  hard  and  austere  education,  which  added  a  weight  to  his 
nature's  timidity,  and  inspired  the  last  degree  of  aversion  for  all 
kinds,  not  only  of  labor  and  study,  but  of  the  spirit  for  amusement; 
so  that,  by  his  own  confession,  after  he  had  been  set  free  from  all 
masters,  he  had  never  read  anjrthing  but  the  Paris  articles  in  the 
Gaxette  de  France  that  recorded  the  deaths  and  marriages." 

There  has  been  an  attempt  of  late  years,  to  defend  the  son  of 
Louis  XIV.  M.  Floquet  in  his  learned  studies  of  Bossuet,  has  con- 
stituted himself  the  advocate  of  the  young  prince.  He  has  de- 
fended him  against  the  vehement  attacks  of  St.  Simon,  who 
represents  him  "without  vice  or  virtue,"  without  knowledge  of 
any  kind,  radically  incapable  of  acquiring  any ;  without  imagina- 
tion  or  production,  very  lazy,'  without  taste,  without  choice, 
without  discernment,  bom  for  the  ennui  that  he  communicated  to 
others^  absorbed  in  his  fat  and  his  mental  darkness."    The  plead- 
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ing  of  M.  Moquet  does  not  appear  to  us^  conclusive.  He  says, 
for  example:  ^'Monseigneur  had  mudi  mind,  but  his  mind  was 
hiddenJ*  To  have  a  hidden  mind  or  not  to  have  any  at  all,  re- 
sembles very  much  ordinary  men.  The  perspcacity  of  a  courtier 
could  alone  discover  the  diHerence  1 

Without  dwelling  upon  this  exhausted  discusfflon,  we  may  t)e 
permitted  to  say,  tiiat  in  the  failure  of  an  education  brillisjitly 
organized  and  perseveringly  pursued,  the  defici^icies  were  chiefly 
on  the  side  of  the  pnpiL  If  the  instructions  of  Monseigneur,  pre- 
pared with  so  much  solemnity,  directed  by  a  master  like  Bossuet, 
by  a  sub-teacher  like  Huet^  assisted  by  such  men  as  Fl^chier, 
Tillemont,  Cordemoy,  Bohault,  and  many  others^  ended  onfy  in 
mediocre  results,  not  to  say  in  no  results  at  all,  the  evil  was  not 
in  a  want  of  pfbtience  or  suppleness  in  the  preceptors;  it  came 
from  the  rebellious  and  ungrateful  nature  of  a  child  whom  his 
birth  destined  for  a  superior  education,  but  whom  his  aptitudes 
confined  rather  to  an  elementaiy  one.  Politics  required  that  l^e 
heir  of  Louis  XIV  should  be  represented  almost  as  a  god;  nature 
hardly  permitted  him  to  become  a  man.  Anotiier  time  in  history, 
a  preceptor  of  genius  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  gn^t 
prince.  But  the  powerful  mind  of  Aristotle  did  not  stifle  the 
talents  of  Alexander,  because  the  pupil  was  worthy  of  the  master. 
Do  not  let  us  blame  Bossuet  then;  the  grandeur  of  his  plan  was 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  will  of  the  king  and  the  destiny  of  the 
dauphin.  His  methods,  his  science,  his  pedagogic  zeal  were  at  the 
.  height  of  the  expectations  entertained  of  him.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  nature  ertiangeiy  disproportioned  to 
such  efforts.    The  best  of  seed  grows  only  in  appropriate  soiL 

Corporal  Punuhment 

Upon  one  point,  however,  we  have  a  right  to  maintain  that  the 
discipline  of  the  prince  {prevented  the  flight  of  his  faculties.  His- 
tory informs  us  that  the  most  violent  punishments,  the  greatest 
corporal  harshness  were  not  spared  him.  Louis  XIV  officially 
transmitted  the  right  of  the  correction  of  the  prince  to  the  duke 
of  Montausier,  the  governor  of  the  dauphin.  Invested  with  this 
function  by  royal  appointment,  the  duke^  an  irreproachable  man, 
but  excessively  haxsh  €md  brusque^  took  seriously  his  title  of  exe- 
cutioner of  high  authority  (hatites^euvres)  and  used  his  right 
largely.  Boesuet  was  present  and  allowed  it  We  see  by  this 
example,  how  powerful  was  the  prejudice  that  considered  physicid 
chastisement  necessary.     The  princely  dignity  did  not  defend  the 
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A>ns  of  French  kings  from  the  xmnishzQent  of  the  whip.  The 
moBt  aerene  dau{diin*8  body  was  griddled  with  blows  like  that  of 
the  poorest  pupil  of  the  Jesuits.  Louis  XIV  did  not  find  fault 
with  the  whippings  of  his  son;  he  had  himself  been  whipped  in 
his  childhood,  Hke  his  father  Louis  Xm,  and  his  grandfather 
fieniy  IV.  Whipping  (rorbtUanisme)  was  still  an  almost  universal 
system,  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  Montaigne  and  the  Jansen- 
jsts.  Even  in  the  following  century  RoUin  did  not  dare  to  for- 
bid the  ferule.  That  this  hard  regimen  added  to  the  timidity  and 
natural  stupidity  of  the  dauphin  we  shall  willingly  agree,  and  we 
are  surprised  that  Bossuet  permitted  it  to  be  applied.  Is  it  not  he 
who  said,  <^  It  is  by  gentleness  that  we  must  form  the  minds  of 
children  ? "  But  we  pa»st  in  thinking  that  the  future  of  the 
young  prince  did  not  depend  upon  a  few  blows  of  the  whip,  more 
or  less.  We  shaQ  not  be  persuaded  that  the  whip  of  Montausier 
alone  rendered  the  wonderful  efforts  of  Bossuet  sterile,  in  an  edu- 
cation in  which  there  was  not  perhaps  another  grave  fault  com- 
mitted beside  the  one  we  have  just  pointed  out 

In  his  L^ter  to  Pope  Innoc&nt  XT,  Bossuet  makes  known  in  de- 
tail the  methods  he  used.  This  letter,  which  "besides  the  ex- 
pellence  of  the  matter  is  a  piece  of  high  latinity,"  is  dated  March 
8,  1679.  The  education  of  the  dauj^in  was  drawing  to  a  close; 
his  marriage  was  celebrated  a  year  after,  on  the  8di  of  March, 
1680.  Ajrrived  at  the  end  of  his  miEedon,  Bossuet  expresses  him- 
self satisfied  with  his  work.  He  was  less  so  than  he  affected  to 
appear^  We  cannot  be  the  dupe  of  the  exaggerations  imposed 
upon  him  by  eourtesy  (by  eonvenanoes  )  in  his  discourse  at  the 
French  Academy,  when  he  described  his  pupil  as  having  ihe  livelu 
est  mindf  the  fiwst  beautiful  disposition  in  the  world.  More  sincere 
ha  was  when  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Bellefond :  "  There  is  much 
to  be  borne  with  a  mind  so  incapable  of  application;  we  have  no 
sensible  ooosdation,  and  we  go  on,  as  St  Paul  says,  in  hope 
against  hope  1"    (6  July,  1677.) 

But  state  reasons^  political  interests,  required  that  ,the  heir  of 
the  French  throne  should  pass  for  one  having  superior  merit. 
Could  they  decently  confess  that  for  ten  years  they  had  uselessly 
poured  over  his  head  all  the  treasures  of  science  and  genius  ? 

Bossuet  was  of  the  school  of  Louis  XIV,  who  said :  <<  I  should 
prefer  not  to  have  a  son  rather  than  to  see  him  a  sluggard."  The 
dauphin  was  subjected  to  a  perpetual  assiduity  of  study.  No 
day  passed  without  labor,  not  even  Sundays.  Bossuet  allowed  no 
absolute  vacations.    This  was  an  error.    It  is  good  for  the  mind 
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to  be  left  from  time  to  time  in  complete  rest;  reanimated  by  leisnro 
and  liberty,  it  goes  back  to  its  work  with  more  force  and  ardor. 

Play — Recreative  and  SocM. 

Bossuet  mingled  play  and  study  every  day,  however;  there 
is  certainly  no  great  merit  in  acknowledging  the  utility  of  recrea- 
tion; no  pedagogue  has  contested  it  There  can  be  no  other 
difference  of  opinion  than  in  the  degree  of  importance  granted  to 
it,  and  Bossuet  was  one  of  those  who  attributed  the  most  to  it. 
*^  A  child  must  play  and  enjoy  himself,  for  that  excites  him.  I 
fear  nothing  so  much  as  frightening  my  pupil  by  that  sad  and 
terrible  aspect  of  knowledge  presented  without  art  and  modera- 
tion to  so  tepder  and  feeble  an  age."  Like  Port  Royal,  Bossuet 
knew  that,  to  work  with  advantage,  the  child,  still  more  than  the 
man,  needs  well  planned  diversions  to  maintain  a  sort  of  serenity 
and  gaiety  of  soul. 

Earnest  in  his  endeavors  to  remedy  the  defects  of  a  solitary 
education,  and  wishing  to  arouse  the  somewhat  languishing  self- 
love  of  the  dauphin,  Bossuet  brought  him  children  of  his  own  age 
to  play  with  him.  Sometimes  the  queen  and  a  large  company 
honored  these  infantine  sports  with  their  presence.  Bossuet  did 
not  then  agree  with  those  who,  like  Rousseau,  are  distrustful  of 
self-love  ;  he  did  not  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  the  emulation  of  a 
child  with  himself,  since  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  join  with  it 
that  of  others. 

All  that  the  seventeenth  century  knew  was  taught  to  the  dau- 
phin, and  by  special  me^.  Neither  mathematics,  nor  physics,  nor 
mechanics,  nor  law  were  forgotten.  Bossuet,  who  summoned  dis- 
tinguished men  to  the  side  of  the  prince  to  complete  his  own  per- 
sonal  work,  naturally  reserved  to  himself  the  vast  domain  of 
letters,  and  three  points  in  these  specially  fixed  his  attention: 
the  reading  of  the  ancient  authors,  history,  and  philosophy. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  Bossuet  had  the  profane  authors 
read  to  the  prince,  not  in  fragments,  as  was  the  custom  among  the 
Jesuits,  but  'from  beginning  to  end,  in  order  that  the  mind  should 

m 

seize  the  train  and  connection  of  the  thought  Overwhelmed  with 
explanations,  the  dauphin  acquired  a  certain  knowledge  of  Latin; 
he  read  Terence  and  Virgil,  Sallust^  CsBsar,  and  Cicero.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  in  the  eminently  christian  education  direc- 
ted by  Bossuet,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  did  not  figure.  It  is 
because  Bossuet  belonged  to  the  seventeenth  century,  that  is  to 
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saj  to  an  epoch  which  for  taste,  justness  of  expression  and  thought^ 
felt  more  at  home  in  the  authors  of  Athens  and  Rome  than  in  the 
eloquent  but  rather  declamatory  and  rather  mixed  writings  of  the 
Fathers  of  the  Greek  or  of  the  L/atin  church. 

How  can  we  avoid  being  struck  with  the  liveliest  astonishment 
that  the  ardent  detractor  of  the  theatre,  the  author  of  the  Letter  to 
Father  Caffaro^  that  Bossuet,  in  shorty  should  favor  the  reading  of 
Terence?  We  cannot  say  how  agreeably  and  usefully  Monseigneur 
diverted  himself  with  Terence,  and  how  many  lively  images  of 
human  life  passed  before  his  eyes  while  reading  it.  He  saw  the 
deceitful  wiles  of  voluptuousness  and  women,  the  blind  transports 
of  youth  tormented  by  love.  Behold  the  Latin  theatre,  in  its 
freest  pictures  transformed  into  a  school"  of  morals.!  Why  then 
anathemas  upon  Moliere?  The  same  contradiction  is  found 
at  Port  Royal.  There  they  also  translated  with  zeal  the  dramatic 
authors  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  yet  one  of  the  masters  of  Port 
Royal,  Claude  Lancelot,  preferred,  in  1762,  to  renounce  the  oflSce  of 
preceptor  of  the  princes  of  Conte,  rather  than  take  them  to  the 
theatre.  In  1762,  the  theatre  was.  Moliere  and  Gomeillel  I 
know  very  well  that  Bossuet  reproached  his  contemporaries  for 
writing  "with  less  restraint "  than  Terence ;  but  a  few  shades  in 
expression  do  not  change  the  fundamental  ideas,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  be  surprised  at  the  strange  prejudice  which  makes  people 
admire  in  the  ancients  what  they  denounce  as  an  impiety  and  a 
scandal  in  the  modems. 

In  order  better  to  reveal  profane  antiquity  to  his  pupil,  Bossuet 
went  into  the  school  himself.  "  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity  passed 
in  review  under  their  eyes :  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  historians.** 
He  renewed  the  pleasant  intercourse,  a  little  interrupted  by  theo- 
logical studies,  which  had  formerly  bound  him  to  Virgil,  to  Ho- 
mer, among  the  Jesuits  of  Dijon,  and  in  the  celebrated  college 
of  Navarre.  Greek  is  not  mentioned  in  the  programme  of  studies 
addressed  to  Innocent  XI,  but  we  know  well  enough  Bossuet's 
taste  for  Homer.  "  The  sublimity  of  the  divine  Homer,  the  rich- 
ness of  his  comparisons,  and  all  his  beauties,  made  him  place  him 
at  the  head  of  all  poets  and  orators."  <'To  the  end  of  his  life," 
said  the  Abb6  Ledieu,  ''  Bossuet  loved  to  recite  long  passages 
from  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  and  when  people  around  him 
were  astonished  at  that  ever  present  memory, — <  do  you  forget,'  he 
would  reply,  <  that  I  taught  rhetoric  at  St  Germain  and  at  Ver. 
sailles  T  " 
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Bossaet  carried  his  devotion  so  far  as  to  Compose  for  Monseig- 
neur  a  Latin  grammar.  Most  of  those  who  have  written  upon 
grammar  have  proposed  their  rules  in  Latin  or  French  verse,  but 
*^Bossuet  wished  to  make  an  innovation  by  presenting  them  in 
French  prose,"  says  Moquet.  The  great  genius  of  Bossuet  did  not 
disdain  to  descend,  in  practice,  to  the  most  minute  details.  With  in- 
defatigable application,  he  sought  the  means  of  making  easy  to  the 
inattentive  mind  of  his  pupil  the  somewhat  revolting  study  of 
grammar.  All  that  has  been  aaid  of  the  pretended  dryness  of  his 
pedagogic  methods,  and  the  too  majestic  tone  of  his  lessons,  is  be- 
Hed  by  such  testimony  as  that  of  the  Abb6  Ledieu:  *^  One  would 
hardly  believe  the  labor  and  exactness  of  such  a  learned  master 
in  the  study  of  grammar,  if  we  did  not  see  among  his  papers 
observations  written  with  his  own  hand,  not  only  upon  the  most 
curious  rules  of  this  art»  but  upon  the  force  and  play  of  conjunc- 
tions and  indeclinable  particles,  and  even  upon  the  good  usage  of 
Latin  words  taken  in  »  peculiar  sense  in  quite  opposite  significa. 
tions,  by  the  best  authors,  whose  example  he  Gites<" 

The  professorship  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  was  no  disparage- 
ment to  the  professor  of  history.  The  Discourse  tipon  Uhwersai 
History,  composed  for  the  dauphin,  proves  sufficiently  with  what 
care  Bossuet  taught  that  sdenoe  which  he  calls  <<  the  wise  counselor 
of  princes,  the  nustress  of  human  life  and  politics."  Entirely 
neglected  till  the  establishment  of  the  colleges  of-  V  Or<aoire,  the 
teaching  of  history  was  not  really  organized  until  by  the  powerful 
hand  of  Bossuet  The  system  which  he  adopted  in  his  lessons  is 
almost  precisely  the  one  still  pursued  in  colleges.  He  gave  a  cer- 
tain number  of  facts  to  the  dauj^iin;  the  dauphin  attempted  to  re- 
peat immediately  what  he  had  heard;  tiien  he  wrote  them  down, 
first  in  French,  then  in  Latin.  Bossuet  applied  himself  specially 
to  make  known  to  the  dauphin  the  history  of  France,  '<  which  is  his 
own."  For  that  he  drew  from  all  sources,  he  says  himself, 
"  borrowing  from  the  authors  most  worthy  of  confidence  all  that 
he  judged  fit  to  make  the  prince  understand  the  train  of  events 
and  affairs."  Let  us  note,  however,  that  the  love  of  exactness 
did  not  go  80  far  as  to  have  the  history  of  France  read  to  the 
dauphin  from  the  works  of  M^zeray,  those  writings  that  were 
rather  liberal  for  the  time,  of  which  Bayle  had  said, — <'The 
author  censures  very  forcibly  the  bad  administration  of  the  kings 
of  France;  the  monarehs  and  their  ministers  are  whipped  by 
him  like  little  scholars.*'    Conventional  considerations  amd  the 
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traditionAl  respect  for  the  past  spoiled  the  history  which  was 
taught  to  princeS)  and  falsified  the  spirit  of  the  teaching.* 

The  dauphin  also  studied  geography  in  a^  way  not  to  be 
fatiguing.  *<  We  study  geography  while  we  an  playing,  and  as 
if  taking  a  journey,  examining  the  maainers  of  the  people,  especi^ 
ally  those  of  France,  in  order  to  know  the  opposing  humours  of  so 
many  different  people  who  compose  this  warlike  and  stirring 
nation/' 

Bossuet  had  the  merit  of  understanding  Hhat  the  teaching  of 
history  should  vary  its  means  and  extend  its  teach  in  proportion 
as  the  child  grew,  and  its  judgment  became  formed.  It  is  only 
towards  the  end  of  his  preceptorate  that  his  Discourse  upon  htstory 
was  finished;  it  was  his  plan  to  make  summaries  of  the  general 
impression  of  the  facts  already  studied.  The  philosophy  of  his^ 
tory  as  Bossuet  understands  it,  may  be  contested,  without  any 
doubt;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to  point  out  the  errors  and  preju* 
dices  which  abound  in  it  What  must  at  least  be  acknowledged 
is  that  Bossuet  was  the  first  to  make  a  systematic  effort  to  refer  to 
a  single  idea  the  innumerable  events  which  have  succeeded  each 
other  here  below.  The  teaching  of  history  would  be  sterile  ii^ 
after  having  dispersed  the  thoughts  of  a  child  over  that  multitude 
of  facts,  they  should  not  be  vigorously 'biought  back  to  the 
principle  which  governs  them,  to  the  law  which  rules  them;  if  we 
did  not  assist  the  scholar  to  seize,  in  the  prodigious  scattering  of 
human  actions,  the  ideas  which  preside  over  the  general  progress 
of  the  world. 

Like  most  of  the  great  Cihristiazis,  Bossuet  loved  and  practiced 
philosophy.  La  Logique^  U  TrcuU  de  la  Conmaissance  de  Dieu  et  ds 
Sot'inSme  were  oomposed  for  the  dauphin.  Bossuet^  in  his  3routh9 
had  probably  heard  the  Jesuits,  his  masters,  siBfy  that  in  philosophy 
there  is  uncertainty  and  matter  for  discussion.  But  by  his  personal 
reflections  he  had  risen  above  those  prejudices;  in  his  estimation 
philosophy  contained  a  great  many  incontestible  truths  useful  in 
life,  which  ought  to  be  pointed  out  to  young  people.  In  the  ar- 
tides  which  he  consecrated  to  philosophy  (the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
tenth  of  the  Letters  to  Jhnocent  XI)  it  is  true  that  the  name  of  Des- 
oaxtes  is  not  mentioned,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  and  the  middle  ages  alone  are  introduced  into  the  studies 
of  tiie  prince.  But  who  would  not  recognize  the  Cartesian  spirit 
in  that  declaration  which  is  itself  the  summary  of  the  philosophy 

^The  conectl<HM  of  tlicte  \«^i1tteii  le«»oiie  of  the  dauphin  hare  been  preserved,  and 
were  poblUbed  in  1T47  under  the  name  of  the  Son  of  Lonia  XIV.  Boeanet  himself  con- 
triliQted  to  propagate  thfis  error;  be  speaks  In  the  DUoaurm  vpon  Vnivenal  History,  of  this 
fatstorf  of  France,  **t9riUe»  to  Motuetffnewr  hisuMff,  tth»  hasclrtadv  iuivaneed  ven 
Bat  this  is  only  the  plons  traaa  of  a  preceptor  disposed  to  make  his  popil  rained  beyond 
his  merits.    The  work  is  tmly  by  Boesaet.   The  dauphin  wrote  at  his  dotation. 
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of  BoBsuet  ?  <<  FhiloBopliy,  consisting  principally  in  recalling  the 
mind  to  itseU^  to  rise  afterwards  as  with  sure  steps  up  to  Grod,  is 
the  way  in  which  we  have  began  as  the  easiest  investigation,  as 
well  as  the  most  solid  and  nsefol  one  that  can  be  proposed.  For 
here,  in  order  to  become  a  perfect  philosopher,  man  has  no  need  to 
study  anything  but  himseU^  and  toithoiU  turning  the  leaves  of  so 
many  hooks,  ttnthotU  making  troublesome  notes  of  what  philosophers 
have  said,  nor  going  very  far  to  search  for  experiences,  by  re- 
marking only  what  he  finds  within  himself  he  recognises  the 
author  of  his  being." 

What  still  more  raised  the  value  of  philosophy  in  Bossuet's  eyes^ 
was  the  importance  of  that  science  for  literary  and  oratorical  edu- 
cation. Rhetoric,  in  the  eyes  of  our  greatest  sacred  orators,  is 
only  a  dependence  upon  logic;  it  is  in  strong  thoughts  solidly  con- 
nected and  not  in  elegant  verbiage  that  Bossuet  sought  the  secret 
of  great  style.  *'  We  have  drawn  rhetoric  from  logic  in  order  to 
give  to  naked  arguments  which  dialectics  have  collected  as  bones 
and  nerves,  fleeb,  mind,  and  motion;  so  we  have  not  made  of  it  a 
mere  prater  whose  words  have  only  sound,  we  have  not  made  it 
inflated  and  empty,  but  sound  and  vigorous ;  we  have  not  painted 
its  ^e,  but  have  given  it  a  natural  complexion  and  a  lively  color, 
80  that  it  should  have  no  lustre  but  that  which  comes  from  truth 
itoelf."  * 

In  his  exclusive  admiration  for  Scripture  morality  Bossuet 
is  not  always  as  benevolent  to  moral  philosophy  as  to  other 
attributes  (parts)  of  philosophy.  <<lt  is  not  necessary,"  he 
says  disdainfully,  <<  to  go  in  search  of  muddy  streamlets,  when 
we  can  draw  water  from  the  midst  of  a  river.''  But  what  proves 
that  we  need  not  take  literally  those  harsh  and  injurious  words, 
and  that  we  ought  to  see  in  them  nothing  but  a  moment  of  for- 
getfulness,  is  that  Bossuet  himself  explained  the  Morale  d  iVteo- 
maque  to  his  pupil,  joining  with  it  that  wonderful  doctrine  of  So- 
crates, truly  sublime  for  hia  time,  f 

It  is  true  that  the  history  of  education  in  the  seventeenth  century 
is  fruitful  in  contrasts;  and  that  sometimes,  after  having  given  les- 
sons in  modesty  to  the  pedagogue,  it  brings  him  examples  to  le- 
new  his  confidence;  witness  that  brilliant  education  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which,  directed  by  F^n^lon,  developed  almost  all  the 
virtues  in  a  soul  in  which  nature  seemed  to  have  cast  the  genns 
of  all  crime& 

*  So  OomeDlus  In  his  DidctcUea  Magna  placed  rhetoric  below  dUlectlCB  and  monte, 
^iMOUise,"  he  said,  "if  we  do  not  know  tbinKS,  we  cannot  speak  leaaonably  of  them.** 

t  BoMuet  had  oomposed  for  the  lue  of  the  dauphin  a  oouactlon  of  jratoMw,  bomMred 
from  the  Greek  philosophers  or  from  Scripture,  and  besides  these,  iaBbroeU  from  tite  i 
aatar  of  Aristotle/ 
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7SNELON  AND  THE  DUKE   OF  BUBOUNDY. 

BossulBT,  although  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  education 
he  had  giyen  to  the  dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIY,  hoped  that  the 
books  and  methods  might  be  "  made  common  to  all  the  French 
peopla"  The  progress  of  the  age  has  realized  this  wish,  and 
Bossuet  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  Fenelon  in  another  princely 
education,  that  of  the  duke  of  Burgundj,  use  for  the  son  the 
writings  which  had  been  composed  for  the  father,  whom  they 
&iled  to  educate,  on  account  of  the  stupidity  of  the  subject. 

If  Fenelon  borrowed  some  of  his  works  from  Bossuet,  if,  phil. 
osopher  and  humanist  like  him  and  more  than  him,  he  gave  the 
same  general  direction  to  the  studies  of  his  pupil,  he  at  least  did 
not  carry  into  his  function  of  educator  the  same  spirit  or  attrac- 
tiona  Bossuet  as  a  pedagogue  and^  elsewhere  is  grandeur;  Fene- 
lon, as  preceptor,  is  address.  In  the  one  it  is  authority,  broad  and 
serene  loftiness  of  view  that  dominates,  the  tone  majestic  though  a 
little  cold;  in  the  other  it  is  insinuating  ability,  persuasive  sweet- 
ness, ever  grace  and  penetrating  tenderness.  Bossuet  had  per- 
haps no  superior  in  his  age  in  the  theory  of  instruction;  Fenelon 
had  no  equal  in  the  practical  qualities  of  the  pedagogue.  In  the 
former,  we  admire  the  correct  plan,  the  wisdom  which  presides 
over  the  general  organization  of  the  studies;  in  the  other,  the  art 
with  which  he  knew  how  to  take  possession  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  his  pupil,  and  give  effect  to  his  lessons. 

It  is  a  great  point  with  a  teacher  to  make  himself  loved;  Fenelon 
succeeded  in  this.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  spite  of  his  bad  in- 
stincts, although  he  was  bom  <<  terrible,"  according  to  St  Simon, 
had  not  one  of  those  recalcitrant  natures  that  Bossuet  himself 
could  not  subdue.  Under  a  violent  and  proud  outside  he  hid 
treasures  of  sensibility  and  intelligence.  These  secret  resources 
Fenelon  discovered.  His  skillful  hand  was  needed  for  that — <<  the 
most  skillful  hands  in  every  respect,  and  singularly  formed  by 
heaven  for  the  art  of  instructing  a  prince."  St.  Simon  says  of  the 
boy :  **he  was  bom  with  a  nature  that  made  one  tremble  to  be- 
hold. He  was  so  furiously  passionate  that  he  wished  to  break  the 
clocks  when  they  struck  the  hour  that  called  him  to  do  something 
he  did  not  wish  to  do,  and  was  in  a9  great  a  rage  with  the  rain  if 
it  interfered  with  Ms  plans.  Resistance  put  him  into  a  fury.  He 
loved  passionately  everything  that  was  pleasure.  The  wonder  is, 
that  in  a  very  short  tune,  devotion  and  grace  made  another  man  of 

him  and  changed  such  fearful  faults  into  the  contrary  virtues  " 
31 
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Under  Fenelon's  direction  lie  became  the  most  studious,  the 
most  virtuous^  the  most  devout  of  princes.  He  even  became  so  to 
excess.  The  education  given  by  Fenelon  came  near  failing  by 
having  succeeded  too  well.  His  father,  when  dauphin,  had  learnt 
nothing  with  Bossuet ;  with  Fenelon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
profited  too  much.  He  was  such  a  devotee  that  he  refused  to  be 
present  at  a  ball  given  by  the  king,  because  it  was  the  day  of 
Epiphany.  He  was  so  studious  that  he  incommoded  his  surround- 
ing friends.  He  was  found  fault  with  for  his  too  great  fondness 
for  studying  the  sciences  and  taking  pleasure  in  talking  about 
them.  "  It  was-  asked  if  this  young  man,  who  had  the  tastes  of  a 
monk,  would  have  the  virtues  of  a  king."  In  1710,  two  years  be- 
fore his  death,  St.  Simon  wrote,  at  the  request  of  the  duke  of  Beau- 
villiers,  a  very  extended  discoiurse  in  order  to  complain  that, 
having  arrived  at  the  age  "  when  the  question  is  no  longer  to  ac- 
quire, but  to  diffuse,"  the  heir  to  the  throne,  absorbed  by  his  de- 
votions or  his  books,  "shut  himself  up  in  the  gloomy  and  hidden 
solitude  of  his  closet."  The  mysticisms  of  Fenelon  and  his  lively 
taste  for  letters,  the  faults  and  qualities  of  the  master,  had  pene- 
trated the  very  soul  of  the  pupiL 

It  was  in  August,  1689,  that  Fenelon  entered  upon  his  duties. 
He  was  also  made  preceptor  of  the  brother  and  sister  of  the  duke. 
The  duke  of  Beauvilliers,  the  prince's  tutor,  had  proposed  him  to 
the  king.  Madame  de  Maintenon  doubtless  supported  the  pro- 
posal. Fenelon  called  to  his  side  as  under-teachers,  the  abb6 
Fleury  and  the  abb^  de  Beaumont.  The  prince  was  then  seven 
years  old.  The  difficulty  was,  not  to  develop  his  intelligence  (it 
was  very  quick  by  nature),  but  to  calm  and  appease  his  fiery  pas- 
sions, to  govern  his  transports,  to  make  him  docile  and  compliant. 
It  would  have  been  clumsy  to  tutor  such  an  impetuous 
soul,  and  overwhelm  it  with  pedantic  lessons  in  morality.  It  was 
only  by  indirect  means  and  by  dint  of  tact  that  Fenelon  reached 
his  end.  He  imagined  the  plan  of  composing  fables  adapted  to 
his  age  and  his  position,  fuU  of  discreet  allusions  to  his  faults  and 
his  most  salient  acts  of  waywardness,  and  which  gave  him,  under 
the  veil  of  a  charming,  ingenious  picture,  lessons  Apropos. 
From  this  happy  inspiration  c^me  the  ^^Becueil  desfahUs  campasees 
pour  r education  du  due  de  Bourgone"    (Collection  of  fables,  &c.) 

<<  One  might,"  said  Bausset  in  his  History  of  Fenelon,  "  follow  the 
chronology  of  the  composition  of  these  fables  by  comparing  them 
with  the  progress  which  age  and  instruction  brought  into  the 
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education  of  the  prince."  Allegories,  with  their  very  general 
morals^  have  always  been  of  service  in  the  education  of  men  ;  what 
can  be  said  of  fables,  whose  moral  concerned  exclusively  him 
who  read  them;  written  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  remedy  a 
fault  which  had  just  been  committed,  or  to  encoura^  a  virtue  at 
its  very  first  awakening  ?  This  procedure  has  but  one  fault ;  it 
would  require  that  every  pupil  should  have  a  Fenelon  at  his  side, 
that  is  to  say,  a  master  sufficiently  educated  and  capable  of 
reading  his  character,  and  endowed  with  enough  invention  to  im- 
provise stories  appropriate  to  the  circumstances.  What  art  the  • 
author  of  V Existence  du  Dteu  must  have  put  into  those  agreeable 
stories  which  the  prince  immediately  applied  to  a  fault  committed 
the  evening  before,  or  to  a  good  impulse  felt  that  morning  I  The 
fable  of  the  Fantasque  presented  to  the  duke  the  picture  of  his 
transports  of  rage  and  taught  him  how  to  correct  them ;  that  of 
r  AheiUe  et  la  Mouche  reminded  him  that  the  most  brilliant  qualities 
are  of  no  use  without  moderation.  One  day,  in  an  access  of  anger, 
the  prince  forgot  himself  so  f ai^  as  to  say  to  his  preceptor  when  he 
reproved  him,  "  No,  Sir  I  I  know  who  I  am  and  who  you  are  I "  * 
Was  not  the  fable  of  Bacchus  et  la  Faune  written  in  reply  to  this 
explosion  of  princely  fatuity  ?  When  Bacchus  coidd  not  beam  a 
malicious  laugher,  ever  ready  to  mock  at  his  expressions,  if  they 
were  not  pure  and  elegant,  he  said  to  him  in  a  proud  and  im- 
patient tone:  ^'How  dare  you  laugh  at  the  son  of  Jupiter?'' 
The  Faun  replied  quietly  :  '*Ah  I  how  dares  the  son  of  Jupiter  to 
commit  a  fault?"  Some  fables  of  a  more  elevated  tone  than 
others  are  not  designed  to  correct  merely  the  faidts  of  childhood ; 
they  are  a  preparation  for  the  exercise  of  government.  Thus,  the 
fable  of  les  AhetUes  (the  Bees)  revealed  the  beauties  of  a  laborious 
state  and  one  in  which  order  reigns  ;  le  NU  et  U  Gange  taught 
him  to  love  his  people,  '<  compassion  for  vexed  and  suffer- 
ings humanity."  In  short,  from  each  one,  in  the  charming 
garb  of  a  jeu  cPespnty  a  serious  lesson  could  be  deduced,  and 
more  than  once,  on  reading  them,  the  prince  felt  pleasure  or 
shame,  according  as  he  recognized  himself  in  the  praise  or  the 
blame  addressed  to  the  personages  in  the  fables. 

Fenelon  must  not  be  supposed  to  have  contented  himself  al- 
ways with  a  gentle  reprimand,  disguised  in  the  charm  of  a 
fable,  whenever  he  had  occasion  to  correct  the  violent  hxmiors 
of  the  prince ;  it  was  often  necessary  for  him  to  recur  to  more  di- 

*  See  note  ftt>m  Baaeeet,  Lllb  of  Fenelon  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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rect  and  energetic  means.  But  his  inventive  imagination,  his 
seducing  wit^is  found  everywhere.  Like  the  author  of  EmtU, 
Fenelon  believed  in  surprises  in  education  ;  he  arranged  little 
scenes  in  advance,  in  which  the  child  learns  the  lesson  to  be  de- 
rived from  them  much  better  for  not  suspecting  that  those  who 
play  with  him  are  playing  a  part  in  order  to  instruct  him.  It 
would  have  been  trouble  lost  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  anger  to  a 
prince  whose  temperament  was  insurmountably  irascible.  In- 
stead  of  reading  him  Seneca's  treatise,  &c.,  (upon  anger)  this 
is  what  Fenelon  devised.  One  morning,  he  sent  into  the  prince's 
apartments  a  carpenter's  workman  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
lesson.  The  prince  came  up  and  examined  the  tools.  "  Qo  your 
way,  monseigneur,"  cried  the  workman,  drawing  himself  up  with 
a  most  threatening  air,  "for  I  do  not  answer  for  myself ;  when 
I  am  in  a  fury  I  break  the  legs  and  arms  of  those  I  encounter/ 
One  may  divine  the  conclusion  of  the  story.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Fenelon's  workman  resembles  the  rope-dancer  who  teaches  justice 
to  Emth  or  the  gardener  who  reveals  the  legality  of  the  inheri- 
tance? 

Fenelon  made  frequent  appeals  to  the  self-love  of  his  pupil ;  he 
pointed  out  to  him  what  was  due  to  his  name  and  to  the  hopes 
of  France.  He  made  him  sign  pledges  of  honor  to  behave  well ; 
<<  I  promise  M,  VabhS  de  Fenelon^  on  the  faith  of  a  prince,  to  obey 
him,  and  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  I  submit  to  any  sort  of  punishment  and 
disgrace.  Made  at  YersailleSr  20th  of  Nov.  1 689.  Signed  Louis." 
At  other  times  he  addressed  his  heart,  and  governed  him  by 
tenderness  and  kindness.  In  these  moments  of  effusion  the 
prince  would  say :  "  I  leave  the  duke  of  Burgundy  behind  the 
door,  and  am  only  little  Louis  with  you."  At  other  times  he  had 
recourse  to  the  hardest  punishments ;  he  shut  him  up,  took  away 
his  books,  and  forbade  him  all  conversation,  f 

The  variety  in  the  means,  then,  was  the  principal  characteristic 
of  this  moral  education ;  Fenelon  knew  when  to  be  solemn  or 
tender,  and  his  gentleness  did  not  exceed  his  severity.  Variety 
alone  was  a  distinguishing  trait  in  the  literary  education  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy.  As  he  had  learned  morality  in  the  form  of 
fables,  so  ho  studied  history  in  the  form  of  dialogues.  The  Dta- 
logues  des  Moris  (Dialogues  of  the  Dead)  put  upon  the  scene  men 
of  all  countries  and  all  conditions;  Charles  V.  and  a  monk  of 
Saint  Just;  Aristotle  and  Descartes ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and 

f  The  whip  never  pecms  to  have  been  used  to  coireet  the  doke  otBaigandf ;  we  may 
even  aflinn  that  it  was  not. 
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Ponssin ;  Caesar  and  Alexander.  History  proper,  literature, 
philosophy,  the  arts,  were  subjects  of  these  conversations^  com- 
posed,  like  the  fables,  at  different  intervals,  according  to  the 
progress  and  needs  of  the  duke.  They  were  attractive  pictures 
which  from  time  to  time  were  introduced  into  the  framework  of 
the  didactic  study  of  imiversal  history.  They  must  be  taken 
only  for  what  they  were  intended  to  be,  the  agreeable'  complement 
of  a  regular  and  connected  teaching.  If  we  look  only  at  the 
Dialogues,  we  might  be  tempted  to  believe  that  Fenelon  in  the 
study  of  history  sacrificed  the  exactitude  of  facts  to  the  embellish, 
ments  of  form.  In  order  to  convince  ourselves  of  the  contrary, 
it  is  enough  to  re-read  the  chapter  devoted  to  history  in  the 
Letter  upon  the  occupations  of  the  French  Academy ^  or  those  written 
to  M.  de  BeauviUiers  upon  a  Htstoire  de  Charlemagne^  which  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  which  Fenelon  had  composed  for  the 
prince.  '^  It  is  better,  ^'  he  says  among  other  things,  *<  to  leave 
history  in  all  its  dryness  than  to  enliven  it  at  the  expense  of 
truth," 

PLAV  OF  8TUDT  FOR  THB  ISTH  AND  14TH  TEARS. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  Abb6  Fleury,  two  very  important 
letters  have  been  found,  addressed  to  him  by  Fenelon,  which  con- 
tained the  plan  of  study  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  end  of 
1695  and  for  1696,  that  is  to  say,  for  his  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
year.  Fenelon  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Cambray  in 
1694,  and  divided  his  time  between  his  diocese  and  the  court. 
He  had  preserved  his  function  of  preceptor,  and  continued  his 
work  from  a  distance.  "  You  see,"  he  wrote  to  Fleury,  "  I  am 
more  free  at  Cambray  than  at  YersaiUes,  and  do  my  duty  better 
from  a  distance  than  when  near." 

What  strikes  us  in  {his  plan  of  study  is  the  constant  preoccupa- 
tion of  his  mind  in  diversifying  the  instruction.  Thus  the  themes 
of  the  prince  are  taken  from  the  metamorphoses  of  Ovid,  "  be- 
cause the  subject  is  very  various  and  diverts  him;  as  the  themes 
are  the  most  thorny  part  of  his  work,  we  must  put  all  the  amuse- 
ment into  them  that  is  possible."  Fenelon  fears  above  nU  things 
wearjring  his  pupil.  *'  Let  him  read  the  Monastic  History  of  the 
East  and  West,  by  M.  Bulteau,  but  if  he  should  be  tired  of  it,  we 
must  vary  from  it."  And  further:  <*  The  time  of  study  must  be 
shortened  a  little,  by  giving  him  only  extracts  from  certain  his- 
torical works  ;  his  labor  must  be  diversified."  He  does  not  wish 
for  exclusively  abstract  studies  for  him,  <^  for  fear  of  disgusting  by 
purely  intellectual  operations  a  mind  that  is  idle  and  impatient^ 
and  in  which  imagination  is  still  predominant" 
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The  predilection  for  poets  of  that  man  who  wrote  Telemaehus, 
and  who  was  all  but  a  poet  himself  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  the 
authors  he  inscribed  upon  the  programme  for  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy: Hesiod,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  are  in  the  first 
rank  j  prose  is  represented  only  by  Cato  and  Columella,  and  by 
the  Econamigtte  of  Xenophon. 

More  favorable  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  than  Bossuet  was, 
Fenelon  approved  the  reading  of  LeUres  ChotsSes  of  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  C3rprian,  and  St.  Ambrose.  He  also  recommends, 
and  this  is  a  little  surprising,  the  Confessions  of  St.  Augustine. 
"  They  have  a  great  charm,''  he  says,  "  for  they  are  full  of  varied 
pictures  and  tender  sentiments."  And  he  adds,  "  one  can  pass 
over  the  subtle  and  abstract  places."  Is  it  indeed  only  the  ab- 
stract passages  in  the  Confession  of  St.  Augustine  that  he  would 
have  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  to  pass  over  ? 

Formed  by  nature  with  a  gay,  facile  nature,  Fenelon  did  not 
like  rules  nor  precepts.  The  absence  of  pedantry  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  his  pedagogy.  <<  As  to  rhetoric,  I  would  not 
give  any  of  the  precept ;  I  would  only  give  good  models."  As  to 
grammar,  <<  I  would  give  no  time  to  it,  or  at  least  very  little."  In 
his  Letter  to  the  AGademy,  he  develops  more  amply  his  idea  of  the 
moderation  necessary  in  regard  to  grammatical  rules.  <'  Do  not 
give  at  first  any  but  the  most  general  rules  of  granmiar  ;  the  excep- 
tions will  come  by  degrees.  The  great  point  is  to  put  a  person,  sa 
soon  as  possible,  into  the  sensible  application  of  the  rules,  by 
usage.  Then  he  will  take  pleasure  in  remarking  the  detail  of  the 
rules  which  he  has  been  using,  without  taking  the  pains  to  do  it." 

The  literary  education  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  showed  surpris- 
ing results.  Bossuet  wished  to  judge  of  it  himself,  and  after  a 
conference  with  the  young  prince  he  testified  his  admiration  of  it 
But  without  wishing  to  undervalue  the  merit  of  the  master,  we 
may  be  permitted  to  remark  that  the  pupU  was  wonderfully  en- 
dowed. Hear  the  testunony  of  Fenelon  in  his  Letter  to  the  Acad- 
emy :  '<!  have  seen  a  young  prince,  eight  years  old,  seized  with 
grief  at  (light  of  the  peril  of  little  Joash,  and  impatient  because 
the  high  priest  hid  from  Joash  his  name  and  his  birth ;  I  have 
seen  him  weep  bitterly  on  hearing  those  lines : 

'  Ah  !  meseram  Eurydicen  anima  fagiente  vocabat ; 
Eurydicen  toto  referebant  flumene  ripoe  I* " 

In  his  Letter  to  P.  Martineau,  written  some  months  after  the 
death  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  14th  of  November,  1712, 
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Fenelon  said :  "  We  have  seen  him  ask  to  be  read  to  during  his 
meals  and  when  rising  in  the  morning,  so  dearly  did  he  love 
everything  he  needed  to  know  ,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  child 
listen  so  early  and  with  so  much  dehcacy  to  the  finest  things  in 
poetry  and  eloquence." 

But  if  only  praise  was  deserved  for  the  literary  tastes  of  the 
prince  it  was  otherwise  with  what  might  be  called  his  political  and 
religious  education.  Fenelon  was  himself  uneasy  at  the  excessive 
devotion  of  his  pupil,  and  a  little  sad  when  he  was  pleased 
with  himsell  ELaving  become,  as  it  were,  honorary  preceptor  of 
the  prince,  who  had  faithfully  preserved  a  filial  affection  toward 
him,  in  spite  of  his  disgrace  and  exile,  he  wrote  to  him  at  the 
date  of  September  21, 1708  :  <<  As  to  your  piety,  if  you  wish  to  do 
honor  to  it,  you  cannot  be  too  careful  to  make  it  gentle,  conveni- 
ent,  social.  You  must  be  <  all  things  to  all  men.' "  And  again  : 
"  A  prince  cannot  regulate  men  at  court  or  in  the  army,  like 
monks.  ...  I  pray  God  every  day  that  the  spirit  of  liberty 
may  enlarge  your  heart  more  and  more  in  order  to  accommodate 
yourself  to  the  needs  of  the  multitude.^'  But  does  not  Fenelon 
here  combat  an  evil  which  he  should  have  partly  blamed  himself 
for  ?  Was  it  not  he  who  cast  into  a  soul,  too  well  prepared  to  re- 
ceive them,  the  seeds  of  that  mysticism  which  now  made  hiin 
afraid  ?  In  the  memorial  he  composed  upon  the  measures  to  he 
taken  after  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Burguridy^  Fenelon  declares  to 
be  necessary,  '*that  the  preceptor  of 'the  prince  should  be  an 
ecclesiastic."  Tet  his  own  experience  ought  to  have  revealed  to 
him  the  unsuitableness  of  a  princely  education  confided  to  priests. 
Excessive  pre-occupation  with  religious  things  is  the  inevitable 
danger  of  it,  and  the  practical  virtues,  the  active  virtues  of 
character,  lose  by  it,  in  general,  all  that  spirituality  can  gain  by  it 

But  let  us  render  this  justice  to  Fenelon,  that  in  his  cor- 
respondence with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  also  with  the  dukes 
of  Beauvilliers  and  Chevreux,  always  remaining  the  mentor  of  his 
dear  Telemachus,  he  struggled  against  the  monastic  tendencies  of 
the  prince.  What  beautiful  lessons  of  royal  wisdom,  of  de- 
votion to  man,  of  patriotism  and  philanthropy  (the  word  is  Fen- 
elon's)  does  he  not  give  him  in  Telemachus— a  veritable  treatise 
upon  moral  and  political  education  I  *  Fenelon  began  with  the 
fables,  continued  with  the  dialogues,  ended  with  the  epic  ;  always 


*  Oenay,  !n  his  Etiid€  morale  et  Uttendre  cf  Telemttgus  (187B),  iays  the  dnke  dSd  not 
know  tiU  alter  his  marriage,  that  Telemachat  wae  wilUea  for  him. 
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faitMul  to  the  same  system,  and  disguising  morality  in  poetry ! 
Wonderful  morality,  a  little  chimerical  sometimes,  but  in  every 
case  appropriate  to  the  manners  of  that  time,  and  which,  in  the 
pompous  and  military  court  of  Louis  XIV,  bursts  upon  us  as  the 
echo  of  another  age,  as  the  reverberation  or  announcement  of 
an  era  of  simplicity  and  peace.  Agriculture  was  celebrated  in 
it  with  enthusiasm,  the  excess  of  luxury  interdicted,  the  spirit  of 
conquest  forcibly  condemned,  absolute  power  pitilessly  analyzed 
in  its  consequences,  ambition  and  war  reprobated.  What  matters 
it  that  some  Utopias  mingle  with  these  eternal  verities  ?  In  de- 
scribing the  republic  of  Salente,  Fenelon  proposed  nothing  less 
to  his  pupil  than  a  general  reform  of  the  monarchy. 

Let  us  take  notice  that  Fenelon,  in  the  organization  of  instruc- 
tion, shows  himself  to  be  a  partisan  of  public  education. 
**  Children,"  he  says,  <<  belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the  re- 
public, and  ought  to  be  broiight  up  pupils  of  the  state.  Public 
schools  must  be  established  in  which  the  fear  of  God,  love  of 
country,  respect  for  the  laws,  preference  of  honor  to  pleasure  and 
to  life  itself  shall  be  taught"  It  is  remarkable  that  the  great- 
est theologians  of  the  old  monarchy  recognized  the  right  of 
the  state  to  distribute  instruction.  St.  Thomas  professed  this 
doctrine  entirely,  as  the  following  passage  proves  : 

'<  Ad  cum  qui  rempubUcam  regit  pertinet  oiidinaire  de  nutri- 
tionibus  et  instructionibus  juvenum,  in  quibus  exerceri  debeant, 
et  quales  disciplenas  unusquisque  addiscere  et  usque  quo  debeat." 

It  is  only  on  the  day  when  the  State  freed  itself  from  the  tute- 
lage of  the  Church,  that  the  ecclesiastical  doctors  suddenly  per- 
ceived in  the  law  of  the  State  a  pretended  usurpation  over  the 
rights  of  the  &mily.  So  true  is  it,  that  even  on  the  highest  ques- 
tions, interest  is  not  a  stranger  to  the  establishment  of  principles ! 

To  resume;  whether  the  nature  of  his  genius  disposed  him  to  it, 
or  whether  he  was  led  to  it  by  circumstances  and  by  the  character 
of  his  pupil,  Fenelon  was  a  master  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
word.  The  fjeUre  d  Innocent  XT  is  hardly  anything  but  a  plan  of 
secondary  instruction.  Bossuet  thought  of  but  a  single  thing,  the 
instruction  of  the  dauphin,  and  did  not  succeed  in  that.  Fenelon, 
more  happily,  had  to  do  with  a  living  and  active  soul,  a  rich  and 
distinguished  mind,  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  by  turns  to 
restrain,  to  excite,  to  instruct,  and  to  elevate.  It  is  the  talents 
and  also  the  vices  of  the  pupil  which  alone  give  the  educational 
qualities  of  a  preceptor  the  opportunity  to  show  themselves  in  all 
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their  brilliancy.     But  by  the  wonderf  al  suppleness  of  his  genius, 

Fenelon  was  a  man  to  triumph  over  all  the  difficulties  of  a  princely 

education,  terrible  difficulties,  which  we  find  forcibly  expressed  in 

a  brilliant  passage,  although  a  little  declamatory,  of  a  writer 

(Diderot)  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

''It  is  not  without  terror  that  a  man  enters  upon  such  a  ministry  when  he 
is  worthy  of  it.  What  a  frightful  responsibility,  indeed,  to  have  to  answer  to 
millions  of  men  for  the  virtue  of  one  I  but  of  one  whose  caprice  may  influ- 
ence the  fate  of  all,  of  one  whose  vice  may  overturn  empires,  whose  faults 
make  blood  flow  in  streams,  whose  caprice  may  agitate  the  world.  With 
what  an  eye  could  M.  de  Gambray  behold  that  multitude  of  absurdiii  s 
which  are  judged  to  be  indispensable,  of  grave  minutiae,  but  established 
and  consecrated  as  the  basis  of  the  education  of  princes,  yet  militating  in 
concert  for  their  con-uption,  and  which,  if  we  were  not  Frenchmen,  would 
make  us  believe  a  miracle  rather  than  in  the  goodness  of  a  king  who  was 
bom  a  king!  To  what  a  monstrous  blindness  are  those  unfortunates 
reserved  who  open  their  eyes  only  to  contemplate  an  idolatrous  worship 
of  their  persons;  children  who,  as  soon  as  they  see,  see  men  prostrate 
before  them,  that  is  to  say,  the  humiliation  of  all  strength  before  all  weak- 
ness! O  princes,  unfortunate  in  being  such,  who  are  born  in  pride,  grow 
up  in  falsehood,  live  in  adulation  and  omnipotence,  how  necessary  it  is 
that  you  should  be  bom  good  in  order  not  to  be  the  most  wicked  of  men! " 

Note. 

Cabdikal  Bausset,  in  his  Life  of  Fenelon,  thus  describes  the 
crucial  test  of  the  teacher's  authority  with  his  pupil,  even  though 
the  pupil  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  King,  and  the  heir  apparent  of 
sovereign  power. 

The  young  prince  replied,  "  No,  no,  M.  Fenelon,  I  know  who  I  am  and 
who  you  are.*' 

Fenelon,  faithful  \o  the  maxims  he  had  himself  taught  in  his  treatise 
upon  education,  answered  not  a  word;  he  felt  that  the  moment  had  not 
come,  and  that  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  duke  he  would  not  be  listened 
to.  He  contented  himself  with  showing  by  his  serious  and  sad  manner 
that  he  felt  deeply  wounded.  He  scarcely  spoke  to  him  the  rest  of  the 
day,  wishing  to  prepare  him  by  this  separation  from  him  for  the  effect  of 
the  scene  he  meditated,  and  which  he  wished  to  make  sufficiently  impos- 
ing upon  the  young  prince  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  next  morning,  when  his  pupil  was  just  awake,  Fenelon  entered  his 
apartment;  he  did  not  wish  to  wait  for  the  usual  hour  of  his  studies,  that 
what  he  meant  to  say  should  make  the  greater  impression,  and  strike  his 
imagination  the  more  powerfully.  Addressing  him  with  cold  and  respect- 
ful gravity,  very  different  from  his  usual  manner,  he  said  to  him,  "  I  do 
not  know,  monsieur,  whether  you  remember  what  you  said  to  me  yester- 
day,— that  ycu  knew  who  you  were  and  who  I  am.  It  is  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  you  are  ignorant  of  both.  You  imagine  yourself  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  I  am;  some  of  your  valets,  doubtless,  have  told  you  so, 
and  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  to  you,  since  you  force  me  to  it,  that  I  am 
more  than  you.  You  understand  very  well  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
birth.    You  would  look  upon  any  one  as  a  fool  who  would  pretend  to 
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make  it  a  merit  that  the  rain  of  heaven  had  fertilized  his  harvest  without 
watering  that  of  his  neighbor.  Tou  would  be  no  wiser  than  he,  if  you 
would  be  vain  of  your  birth,  which  adds  nothing  to  your  personal  merit 
You  cannot  doubt  that  I  am  superior  to  you  in  letters  and  knowledge. 
You  do  not  know  anything  but  what  I  have  taught  you,  and  what  I  have 
taught  you  is  nothing  in  comparison  to  what  still  remains  for  me  to  teach 
you.  As  to  authority,  you  have  none  over  me,  and  I,  on  the  contrary, 
have  full  and  entire  authority  over  you.  The  king,  and  monseigncur, 
your  father,  have  often  told  you  so.  You  think,  perhai^s,  that  I  esteem 
myself  very  happy  to  be  provided  with  the  employment  I  exercise  over 
you;  disabuse  yourself  of  that  idea,  monsieur,  I  undertook  it  only  to  obey 
the  king  and  to  please  monseigneur,  and  not  for  the  painful  advantage  of 
being  your  preceptor,  and  that  you  may  not  doubt  this,  I  am  going  to  take 
you  to  his  majesty  and  beg  him  to  name  another  person  whose  care  may 
be  more  successful  than  mine." 

The  duke,  whom  the  dry  and  cold  manner  of  his  preceptor  since  the  scene 
of  the  evening  before,  and  the  reflections  of  the  whole  night  passed  in  regret 
and  anxiety  had  overwhelmed  with  grief,  was  thunderstruck  by  this  declar- 
ation. He  loved  Fenelon  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  son,  and  besides  this, 
his  self-love  and  a  delicate  sensitiveness  to  public  opinion  had  already 
made  him  aware  of  all  that  would  be  thought  of  him  if  an  instructor  like 
Fenelon  saw  himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  giving  up  his  education. 
Tears,  sighs,  fear,  and  shame  scarcely  enabled  him  to  pronounce  these 
words,  interrupted  agun  and  again  by  his  sobs,  "  Oh,  monsieur,  I  am 
desperate  at  what  passed  yesterday;  if  you  speak  to  the  king  you  will 
will  make  me  lose  his  friendship;  if  you  abandon  me,  what  will  people 
think  of  me?  I  promise  you — I  promise  you  that  you  shall  be  satisfied 
with  me — but  promise  me." 

Fenelon  would  promise  nothing;  he  left  him  a  whole  day  uneasy  and  in 
uncertainty. 

It  was  only  when  he  felt  convinced  of  the  sincerity  of  his  repentance 
that  he  appeared  to  yield  to  his  renewed  supplications,  and  to  the  entreat- 
ies of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  who  had  been  induced  to  take  part  in  the 
affair  to  give  it  more  effect. 

It  was  by  such  happy  combination  of  means,  and  by  continual  repe- 
tition and  observation,  patience  and  care,  that  Fenelon  succeeded  in  break- 
ing up  by  degrees  the  violence  of  his  pupil's  passions.  It  was  to  this 
object  that  he  and  M.  de  Beauvilliers,  his  domestic  governor,  had  directed 
all  their  cares  and  efforts,  and  both  reaped  their  reward  in  success.  Of 
all  the  princes  who  were  least  flattered  by  their  instructors  and  to  whom 
were  spoken  the  most  severe  truths  in  his  childhood  and  youth,  he  is  the 
one  who  preserved  the  tenderest  gratitude  for  the  virtuous  man  who  had 
presided  over  his  education. 

We  know  nothing  in  the  rocords  of  Pedagogy  more  instructive 

than  Fenelon's  dealing  with  his  princely  pupil,  after  he  fell  under 

the  suspicion  and  displeaenre  of  the  court 
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AS  THB  FIBST  GBADB  OF  FRIMAKY  ABT  EDUCATION. 
BY  ELIZABETH  P.   FEABODT. 


ABTI8T  AND  ABTKAN  IDENTIFIED.* 

The  identification  of  the  artisan  and  the  artist,  which  Cardinal  Wise- 
man proves  to  have  been  the  general  fact  in  Greece  from  the  sixth  century, 
and  in  Rome  from  the  second  century,  before  Christ,  was  no  accident, 
but  the  result  of  the  education  given  to  ^  inUiated  of  certain  temples, 
especially  those  of  Apollo,  Mercury,  Minerva,  and  Vulcan. 

In  Greece  and  Rome,  there  was  an  aristocracy  of  races  and  families,  each 
of  which  had  its  own  traditions  of  wisdom  and  art,  connected  with  the 
names  of  tutelary  divinities,  whose  personality  presimiably  inhered  in 
leaders  of  the  emigrations  from  Asia,  who  were  doubtless  men  of  great 
genius  and  power,  and  served  with  divine  honors  by  their  posterity,  and 
the  colonies  which  they  led. 

This  service,  in  the  instance  of  the  gods  above  named,  involved  educa- 
tion in  the  Fine  Arts,  just  as  that  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  taught  the  ini- 
tiated of  one  degree  the  science  of  Agriculture,  and  those  of  a  higher 
degree  the  doctrine  of  Immortality  (which  vegetation  symbolizes  In  the 
persistence  of  its  life-principle  and  deciduousness  of  its  forms). 

In  the  far  East,  the  productive  arts  were  early  included  under  the  word 
Tnoffic  ;  whose  secrets,  as  an  ancient  historian  tells  us,  were  reserved  as  the 
special  privilege  of  royal  families,  and  hence  died  out 

Under  despotic  governments,  the  inspirations  of  Science  and  Art  Inva- 
riably have  died  out  into  formulas  to  be  worked  out  mechanically;  as  has 
happened  in  China.  But,  in  Greece  and  Rome,  freedom,  though  it  only 
existed  as  a  family  privilege,  fostered  individual  originality.  The  XMiiar 
ted,  believing  themselves  subjects  of  inspiration,  would  have  that  confi- 
dence in  inward  impulse,  which,  when  disciplined  by  observation  of 
nature  conceived  as  living  expression  of  indwelling  gods,  could  not  but  be 
beautiful  and  true.  High  Art  excludes  the  fantastic,  and  is  always  sim- 
ple,— because  it  is:useful,  like  nature.  The  identification  of  the  artist  with 
the  artisan  will  restore  it,  because  the  necessities  of  execution  control 
design  when  artist  and  artisan  are  one.  The  modem  artist  is  apt  to  design 
with  no  regard  to  use  or  nature.  He  needs  the  check  of  the  executing 
hand  upon  his  impracticable  conceptions;  and  will  be  no  less  a  gainer 
thereof,  than  the  artisan,  by  identification  with  him.  Hay,  in  his  several 
works,  especially  in  the  one  on  '*  Symmetrical  Beauty,"  shows  that  the 
generation  of  the  forms  of  the  ancient  vases  rested  on  a  strict  mathemat- 
ical basis;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  study  of  mathe- 
matics was  quite  as  profound  in  antiquity  as  it  has  been  since;  though 
then  it  was  applied  to  art,  rather  than,  as  now,  to  the  measurement 

*  The  title  given  to  a  repablication  in  Boston,  In  1870,  of  Cardinal  WLBeman*B  lectoie  on 
the  "  Relations  of  the  Arts  of  Design  and  the  Arts  of  Production,"  to  which  this  paper  of 
Miss  Peabody  wsa  appended.   The  lecture  and  plea  had  a  wide  dnmlation. 
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of  nature.  The  wars  and  reyolutions  which  convulsed  the  world  in  the 
declining  days  of  the  old  Eastern  Empires,  and  -even  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  hroke  up  the  ancient  schools  of  magic  and  art  They  never,  how- 
ever, were  quite  lost  in  the  darkest  ages,  but  preserved  a  shy  and  secret 
existence;  and,  at  ihe  revival  of  letters  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen 
tuiies,  were  restored  for  a  splendid  season  of  about  three  centuries,  by 
secret  societies,  like  the  Freemasons,  and  in  many  ecclesiastical  cloisters. 
Then  building  and  other  mechanical  work  again  became  High  Art 

This  adequate  education,  with  its  elevating  effect  on  the  laborer,  both 
in  respect  to  his  inner  life  and  outward  relations,  can  be  given  now,  and 
in  America,  only  by  making  our  Public  Schools  give  the  same  profound 
and  harmonious  training  to  the  whole  nature  of  aU  ihe  people  that  those 
ancient  secret  societies  gave  to  the  fete, — a  thing  that  is  to  be  expected 
much  more  by  reforming  and  perfecting  the  primary  department,  than 
by  endowing  uniyersities;  though  the  latter  are  the  cap-stones  of  the  ed- 
ucational edifice.  Even  the  late  (1870)  act  of  the  Massachusetts  Legisla 
ture,  requiring  a  free  drawing-school  in  every  town  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants in  the  State,  though  it  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction  (and  it  is 
to  be  ho^ed  that  the  working  men  will  not  let  the  law  lapse  by  neglecting 
to  call  for  its  enforcement),  will  be  of  very  little  use  unless  the  children 
shall  be  prepared  for  these  art-schools  in  the  primary  department  It  is  the 
main  purpose  of  the  present  publication  to  set  forth  that  this  can  be  done, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  done  at  once.  FroebeFs  Kindergarten  is  a  pri- 
mary art-school;  for  it  employs  the  prodigious  but  originally  blind  activ- 
ity and  easily  trained  hand  of  childhood,  from  the  age  of  three  years,  in 
intelligent  production  of  things  within  the  childish  sphere  of  affection  and 
fancy;  giving  thereby  a  harmonious  play  of  heart  and  mind  in  actively 
educating—without  straining  the  brain — even  to  the  point  of  developing 
invention,  while  it  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  spirits  joyous  with  the 
pleasure  of  success.  Childish  play  has  all  the  main  characteristics  of  art, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  the  endeavor  "  to  conform  the  outward  shows  of  things 
to  the  desires  of  the  mind.'*  Every  child,  at  play,  is  histrionic  and  plastic. 
He  personates  character  with  mimic  gesture  and  costume,  and  represents 
whatever  fancy  interests  him  by  an  embodiment  of  it, — ^perhaps  in  mud  or 
saoid  or  snow;  or  by  the  arrangement  of  the  most  ungainly  materials,  such 
as  a  row  of  footstools  and  chairs,  which  become  a  railroad  train  to  him  at 
his  "own  sweet  will."  Everybody  conversant  with  children  knows  how 
easily  they  will  "  make  believe,"  as  they  call  it,  out  of  any  materials  what- 
ever; and  are  most  amused  when  the  materials  to  be  transformed  by  their 
personifying  and  symbolizing  thought  are  few.  For  so  much  do  children 
enjoy  the  exercise  of  imagination,  that  they  prefer  simple  primitive  forms, 
which  they  can  " make  believe**  to  be  first  one  thing  and  then  another,  to 
elaborately  carved  columns,  and  such  like.  There  is  nothing  in  life  more 
charming  to  a  spectator,  than  to  observe  this  shaping  fancy  of  children, 
scorning  the  bounds  of  possibility,  as  li;  were.  But  children  themselves 
enjoy  their  imaginations  stiil  more,  when  they  find  it  possible  to  satisfy 
their  causative  instinct  by  really  making  something  useful  or  pretty. 

It  was  Froebel's  wisdom,  instead  of  repressing,  to  accept  this  natural 
activity  of  childhood,  as  a  hint  of  Divine  Providence,  and  to  utilize  its 
spontaneous  play  for  education.    And,  in  doing  so,  he  takes  out  of  school 
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discipline  that  element  of  baneful  antagonism  which  it  is  so  apt  to  excite, 
and  which  it  is  such  a  misfortune  should  ever  be  excited  in  the  young 
towards  the  old. 

The  divine  impulse  of  activity  Is  never  directly  opposed  in  the  kinder- 
garten, but  accepted  and  guided  into  beautiful  produdion,  according  to 
the  laws  of  creative  order.  These  the  educator  must  study  out  in  nature, 
and  genially  present  to  the  child,  whom  he  will  find  docile  to  the  guid> 
ance  of  his  play  to  an  issue  more  successful  than  it  is  possible  for  him  to 
attain  in  his  own  ignorance. 

Intellect  is  developed  by  the  appreciation  of  individual  forms  and  tho^ 
relations  to  each  other  which  are  agreeable  to  the  eye.  There  are  forms 
that  never  tire.  In  the  work  of  Hay,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
it  is  shown  that  every  ancient  vase  is  a  complex  of  curves  that  belong  to 
one  form  or  to  three  forms  or  to  five  forms;  but  all  vases  whose  curves 
belong  to  one  form  are  the  most  beautiful  These  ground  forms  are  of 
petals  of  flowers ;  and  the  mathematical  appreciation  of  them  is  very  inter- 
esting, showing  that  the  forces  of  nature  act  to  produce  a  certain  symmetry, 
as  has  been  lately  demonstrated  in  snowflakes  and  crystals,  that  have 
been  respectively  called  ''  the  lilies  of  the  sky,  and  the  lilies  of  the  rocks," 
(for  the  lily  is  tiie  most  symmetrical  of  flowers).  FroebeVs  exercise  on 
blocks,  sticks,  curved  wires,  colors,  weaving  of  patterns,  pricking,  sewing 
with  colored  threads,  and  drawing,  lead  little  children  of  three  years*  old 
to  create  series  of  forms,  by  a  simple  placing  of  opposites,  which  involves 
the  first  principle  of  all  design,  pdenify.  By  boxes  of  triangles,  equilate- 
ral, isosceles,  right  angled,  or  scalene,  the  foundations  of  mathematical 
thought  may  be  laid  to  the  senses.  Before  Aiildren  are  old  enough  for 
the  abstract  operations  of  simple  arithmetic,  they  may  know  geometry  in 
the  concrete.  And,  in  these  various  games  of  the  generation  of  form,  the 
greatest  accuracy  of  eye,  and  delicacy  and  quickness  of  manipulation  are 
insensibly  acquired,  precluding  all  clumsiness  and  awkwardness. 

FroebeVs  exercises  with  block,  sticks,  curved  wires,  triangles,  which 
lead  the  children  to  make  an  ever- varying  symmetry  by  simply  placing 
opposites,  are  concrete  mathematics,  which  become  the  very  law  of  their 
thoughts.  The  mind  is  developed  by  appreciated  forms  and  their  com- 
binations. The  same  law  of  polarity  is  followed  in  the  weaving  of  col- 
ored papers,  where  harmony  of  colors  is  added  to  symmetrical  beauty;  and 
from  the  moment  when  a  child  can  hold  the  pencil,  and  draw  a  line  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  long,  he  can  also  make  symmetrical  forms  upon  a  slate 
or  paper  squared  in  eighths  of  an  inch. 

But  to  conduct  such  education  as  this  is  a  great  art,  founded  on  the 
deepest  science  both  within  and  wHhout  the  human  soul;  and  therefore, 
preliminary  to  its  being  undertaken,  there  must  be  a  special  training  of 
the  l(indergarten  teacher.  Froebel  never  established  a  kindergarten  any- 
where that  he  did  not  also  establish  normal  training  for  young  women, 
who  were  to  supervise  the  children  at  their  play  and  work,  so  as  to  make 
these  guided  exercises  of  the  limbs  and  hands  a  moral,  artistic,  and  intel- 
lectual education,  all  in  one. 

F<Hr  moral  culture,  it  is  necessary  that  the  chUdren  produce  things,  and 
play  with  each  other,  from  self -forgetful  motives  of  gratitude  to  parents 
and  aflFection  f (»r  their  companions,  or  a  gentle  sympathy  for  the  unfortu- 
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nate.  Moral  culture  cannot  be  given  in  a  didactic  manner.  Senttmenft 
becomes  selfish  weakness  unless  it  is  embodied  in  disinterested  actioiL 
Even  successful  and  happy  play  involves  mutual  consideration.  It  is 
necessary  that  children  should  act  from  a  motive  leading  them  from 
within  out  of  themselves.  There  is  no  way  to  learn  goodness  but  to 
be  practically  good.  Froebel  would  not  have  children  make  things  to 
hoard,  or  merely  to  exhibit  their  power,  and  stimulate  their  vanity;  bat 
to  give  away  to  some  object  of  their  affection  or  respect  or  pity.  Before 
anything  is  done,  the  question  always  arises.  Who  is  to  be  made  happier  or 
better  by  it  ?  They  can  be  kept  busy  the  whole  year  in  providing  gifts 
for  all  their  friends'  birtlidays,  new-years-day,  and  the  Christmas-tree; 
and,  especially,  if  the  poor  and  sick  are  remembered.  Thus  their  activity 
is  disciplined  by  their  hearts,  that  supply  the  motive,  no  less  than  by  their 
intellect,  that  accepts  the  law  according  to  which  the  thing  is  made. 

They  become  intellectual  by  learning  that  there  is  always  a  law  as  the 
innermost  secret  of  every  object  of  nature  and  art  The  rule  involving 
the  law  is  suggested  in  words  at  each  step  of  the  prooedure/and  repeated 
until  the  idea  of  the  law  is  caught  As  crude  material  and  simple  ground- 
form  is  varied  into  varieties  of  beauty,  they  get  a  knowledge,  deeper  than 
words  can  convey,  of  the  substantiality  of  law,  seeing  it  to  be  no  less  a 
factor  of  the  thing  than  the  material  out  of  which  it  is  made.  In  its 
turn,  the  material  itself  becomes  the  subject  of  an  object  lesson,  not  only 
as  to  its  structure,  but  its  origin;  and  this,  when  considered  in  its  use,  or 
the  delight  it  gives,  leads  the  mind  inevitably  to  the  spiritual  Fountain  of 
all  good  things. 

The  child's  own  active  heart  witnesses  to  a  heavenly  Father,  and  pre- 
cludes any  necessity  for  didactic  teaching  on  that  point  It  is  only  nec- 
cessaiy  to  refer  to  Him  when  the  little  heart  is  full  of  generous  love,  and 
the  little  mind  is  realizing  that  its  own  thought  is  an  indispensable  factor 
of  the  thing  done.  Thus  art-education  is  religious;  because  art  is  the 
image  in  man  of  God's  creativeness.  It  has  been  profoundly  said 
that,  if  science  is  irreligious  in  its  effect,  because  it  deals  only  in  appear 
ances,  and  its  method  is  analysis  which  murders,  art  is  necessaiy  to 
strike  the  balance  in  education,  because  it  deals  in  substances,  and  not 
only  produces,  but  makes  alive  by  giving  expression  to  matter.  Since 
what  makes  the  crude  and  unformed  material  which  the  child  uses  a 
thing  of  beauty  or  use,  is  the  immaterial  aesthetic  force  within  him,  which 
applies  the  law  (itself  an  immaterial  entity),  he  necessarily  infers  and 
appreciates  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  the  guarantee  of  an  immater- 
ial Creator  who  loves  its  intelligent  denizens. 

It  IB  impossible  for  a  kindergarten  to  be  carried  on  by  a  teacher  who 
does  not  understand  this  constitution  of  human  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  laws  of  the  universe,  in  some  degree,  uxx>n  the  other.  No  mechan- 
ical imitation,  and  no  patterns  are  permitted;  but  the  children  are  led  on 
to  act  from  their  own  thoughts  by  first  acting  from  the  teacher's  sugges- 
tion or  direction  of  their  thoughts.  It  is  astonishing  to  most  persons  to 
see  how,  almost  immediately,  they  begin  to  invent  new  applications  of 
the  laws  given.  Originality  is  fostered  by  questions  leading  them  to 
give  an  account  of  how  they  produce  effects,  which  prevents  destructive 
tendencies,  and  gives  clearness  of  inteUectual  consciousness;  and  nostrun 
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iB  put  upon  the  brain,  because  the  child  is  always  kept  within  the  child's 
world  and  made  of  ability  there.  In  the  moral  sphere,  also,  questioning 
is  a  better  mode  of  suggestion  than  precept.  Unless  there  is  a  certain 
freedom  of  feeling,  and  virtue  preserves  a  certain  spontaneity,  hypocrisy 
may  be  superinduced.  Children  love  others  as  naturally  and  well  as  they 
love  themselves,  if  not  better;  and  love  has  its  own  various  creative  play, 
and  its  own  modesty,  which  should  be  sacredly  respected.  Wake  up 
the  heart  and  mind,  and  moral  dictation  will  be  as  superfluous  as  it  is 
I)emicious  :  and,  above  all,  children  should  not  be  led  into  professions, 
or  praised  for  goodness;  but  goodness  should  be  presumed  as  of  course. 

In  short,  kindergarten  education  is  nrrBORAX,  resulting  in  practical  re- 
ligion, because  it  gives  intelligence  and  sentiment  to  the  conception  of 
Qod  and  his  providence,  and  prevents  that  precocity  which  is  always  a 
one-sided,  deforming,  and  ultimately  a  weakening  development.  It  is 
greatly  in  contrast  with  the  ordinary  primary-school  teaching,  which  gen- 
erally begins  by  antagonizing  all  spontaneous  life  (keeping  children  tM, 
as  it  is  called),  in  order  to  make  them  passive  recipients  of  knowledge 
having  no  present  relation  with  the  wants  of  their  minds  or  hearts. 

But  if  the  training  which  fits  for  kindergarten  teaching  not  only  in- 
volves knowledge  of  the  sciences  of  outward  nature  to  a  considerable 
extent,  but  a  study  of  the  philosophy  of  human  nature  also,  yet  it  is 
such  a  philosophy  as  any  fairly  cultivated,  genial-hearted  young  woman, 
of  average  intellect,  is  capable  of  receiving  from  one  already  an  adept  in 
it;  for  it  is  the  imiversal  motherly  instinct,  appreciated  by  the  intellect, 
and  followed  out  to  its  highest  Issues.  FroebeFs  philosophy  and  art  are 
just  the  highest  finish  to  any  woman's  education,  whether  &^e  is  to  keep 
a  kindergarten  or  not.  Froebel  considered  women  to  be  the  divinely  ap- 
pointed educators  of  children,  for  the  first  seven  years  of  their  lives  at 
least,  until  they  become  fully  conscious  of  their  power  of  thought,  and 
know  how  to  apply  thought  for  effect  For  two  or  three  years  their 
place  is  in  the  nursery,  whose  law  is  acknowledged  to  be  amusement.  The 
nursery  method  of  sympathetic  supervision  of  children's  spontaneity 
(which  never  should  be  left  to  uninstructed  nurses)  is  simply  continued 
in  the  kindergarten,  where  symbolic  plays,  for  general  bodily  exercise, 
and  the  "occupations,"  as  the  quieter  games  of  production  are  called, 
suggest  conversations  which  are  the  first  object  lessons.  It  is  quite 
enough  intellectual  work  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age  to  learn  to 
express  their  thoughts  and  impressions  in  appropriate  words;  to  sing  by 
rote  the  songs  which  describe  their  plays;  to  become  skillful  in  the  man- 
ipulations that  the  occupations  involve;  with  such  objective  knowledge 
as  is  directly  connected  with  the  materials  used.  They  can  then  go,  at 
seven  years  old,  f  ron!^  the  kindergarten  to  the  common  primary  school,  with 
habits  of  docility,  industry,  and  order  already  acquired;  wide-awake 
senses  and  attention;  tempers  not  irritated  by  stupid  and  unreasonable 
repressions  of  their  nature,  and  wills  unperverted,  and  reasonably  obedi- 
ent Is  it  not  plain  that,  thus  educated,  they  will  easily  learn  to  read  ? 
and  the  knowedge  acquired  from  books  wUl  stimulate  production  in  large 
spheres  of  life,  and  the  love  of  labor  will  not  be  in  danger  of  dying  out 
when  the  progressive  rise  into  "  the  perfect,  good,  and  fair  "  is  guaranteed 
by  works,  that  shall  bring  the  life  which  is  to  come  into  that  which  now  is. 

32 
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The  immoral— some  go  so  far  as  to  call  it  the  demoralizing— -influence 
of  our  public  schools,  which  now  at  best  sharpen  the  wits,  and  give  means 
of  power  to  do  evil  as  well  as  good,  has  called  attention  of  late  to  the 
character  of  State  education,  and  the  necessity  of  making  it  industrial,  if 
only  to  save  the  masses  of  children  from  the  temptations  that  now  assail 
those  who  need  to  earn  their  living  at  once,  but  who  leave  school  at  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age  unskilled  in  any  species  of  labor.  The  only 
way  to  elevate  the  laborer  to  equal  social  posKion  with  the  professional 
man,  or  even  to  self-respect,  is  to  make  labor  spontaneous  and  attractive. 
But  to  make  industry  abtibtig  is  the  only  way  to  make  it  attractive,  and 
supersede  that  spiiit  of  gambling  in  business  and  politics  which  so'fear- 
f  ully  weakens  and  corrupts  our  national  character,  and  threatens  the  lib- 
erties which  rest  on  truth  and  justice. 

Finally,  unless  the  right  thing  is  done  at  once,  and  this  reform  of  the 
fundamental  education  is  initiated  by  competent  teachers,  a  very  great 
evil  will  arise.  Already  children's  schools,  assuming  the  name  of  kinder- 
garten,— sometimes  innocently,  because  ignorantly, — are  growing  up  at 
different  points  in  this  coimtry,  which  necessarily  disgrace  the  principle 
of  Proebel,  who  worked  out,  by  a  whole  life-time  of  experimenting,  the 
true  processes  of  the  first  stages  of  human  education.  These  pseudo- 
kindergartens  are  a  mere  alternation  of  the  old  routine  with  plays'  and 
imitative  working  by  patterns,  making  children  frivolous,  or  little  ma- 
chines, or  else  disgusting  them;  for,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  abound- 
ing life,  children  tire  of  what  1b  merely  mechanical. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  train  teachers  in  Froebel's 
science  and  art.  There  is  one  training  school  (1870)  at  127  Charles  street, 
Boston,  kept  by  Mrs.  and  Miss  Eriege,  educated  in  the  best  training 
school  in  the  world, — that  of  Baroness  Marenholt£-6ulow  of  Berlin,  who 
is  chief  of  FroebeFs  personal  disciples  and  apostles.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  city  or  State  will  make  this  a  public  institution.  A  very  supe- 
rior expert  in  the  Froebel  philosophy  (Maria  Boelte)  now  engaged  in 
Lubec,  Germany,  and  perfectly  skilled  in  the  English  language,  might 
be  induced,  by  adequate  compensation,  to  come  and  found  another  in 
some  more  southerly  or  western  State.*  If  there  could  be  raised  by  pri- 
vate donation,  or  public  appropriation,  a  loan-fund  to  enable  many 
young  women  who  ardently  desire  this  education  to  attend  the  private 
school  of  Madame  Eriege,  in  a  year  we  might  have  enough  trained 
teachers  to  open  schools  all  over  the  country;  and  effectually  commence 
that  radical  reform  of  primary  education  which  shall  ultimate  in  the 
Indentification  of  the  Artist  and  Artisan.    '  What  is  well  begun  is  half  done. ' 

*In  1873  this  lady,  who  was  of  high  eockil  position,  and  had,  ftt>m  pare  love  of  the  Art 
and  Science  of  Froebel,  stadied  with  his  widow  three  years,  came  to  America  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  celebrated  Henrietta  B.  Haines  of  New  York,  and  the  next  year  set  op 
a  training  school  in  New  York.  This  she  still  keeps  in  that  city— 7  Bast  22d  Street,  be- 
ing married  to  John  Kraas,  a  gradnate  of  Dlesterweg^s  Normal  School,  who  emigrated 
some  years  previous  to  this  coQntry,  and  wrote  In  newspapers,  especially  in  the  Arm^ 
and  Na/vy  OautU  on  the  snbject.  He  assists  his  wife  In  her  kindergarten  with  his  fine 
masic,  and  supplements  It  with  an  intermediate  and  connecting  schooL  i 

In  the  same  year,  187S,  Miss  Mary  J.  Garland,  a  pnpil  of  Mrs.  Krlege,  opened  her  kin 
dergarten  school,  ^s  saccessor  to  Mrs.  Krlege  In  Boston. 
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A  LECTURA  TO  TOUNG  EINBEROARTNBR8. 

BY  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODT. 


HELPLESSNESS  OP  INFANOT. 

By  the  primal  miracle  (t.  e.,  'vfonder  working)  of  nature,  the  mother 
finds  in  her  arms  a  fellow-being,  who  has  an  immeasurable  susceptibility 
of  suffering,  and  an  immeasurable  desire  of  enjoyment,  and  an  equally 
immeasurable  force  intent  on  compassing  this  desire  already  in  activity, 
but  with  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  material  conditions  in  which  he  is 
placed,  to  which  he  is  subject,  and  by  wliich  he  is^  limited  in  the  exercise 
of  this  immense  nature. 

Every  form  of  animal  existence  but  the  human  is  endowed  with  some 
absolute  knowledge,  enabling  it  to  fulfill  its  limited  sphere  of  relation- 
ship as  unerringly  as  the  magnetized  needle  turns  to  the  pole,  and  even 
with  more  or  less  enjoyment;  yet  with  no  forethought.  But  the  knowl- 
edge which  is  to  guide  the  blind  will  of  the  human  being,  even  to  escape 
death  in  the  flrsf  hour  of  its  bodily  life,  exists  substantially  outside  of  itself 
in  the  mother,  or  whoever  supplies  the  mother's  place. 

And  throughout  the  existence  of  the  human  being,  the  forethought  that 
is  to  enable  him  to  appreciate  his  ever-multiplying  relations  with  his  own 
kind,  and  which  grows  wider  and  sweeter  as  he  fulfills  the  duties  they 
involve,  is  essentially  outside  of  himself  as  a  mere  individual ;  being  found 
first  in  those  who  are  in  relation  with  him  in  the  family,  afterwards  in 
social,  national,  cosmopolitan  relationship;  till  at  last  he  realizes  himself  to 
be  in  sonship  withGk>d,  in  whom  all  humanity,  nations,  families,  individ- 
uals, "live  and  move  and  have  their  being."  There  is  no  absolute  isola- 
tion or  independency  possible  for  a  spiritual  being.  This  is  a  truth 
involved  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word  spirit,  and  revealed  to  every 
family  on  earth,  by  the  ever-recurring  fact  of  the  child  bom  into  the  arms 
of  a  love  that  emparadises  both  parties,  on  which  he  lives  more  or  less  a 
pensioner  throughout  his  whole  existence,  so  far  as  he  lives  humanly, 
finding  fullness  of  life  at  last  in  the  clear  vision  and  conscious  communion 
of  an  Infinite  Father,  who  has  been  revealing  Himself  all  along,  in  the 
love  of  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  friend, 
fellow-citizen,  and  fellow-man.  Christ  said,  that  little  children  see  the 
Father  face  to  face,  but  surely  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  body  or  of  the 
understanding!  They  see  Him  with  the  heart.  And  is  it  not  true,  that 
we  never  quite  forget  the  child's  vision  in  turning  our  eyes  on  lower 
things?  for  what  but  remembrance  of  our  Heavenly  Father's  face  is  hope, 
"that  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast"?  What  but  this  remem- 
brance are  the  ideals  of  beauty  that  haunt  the  savage  and  the  sage?  the 
sense  of  law  that  gives  us  our  moral  dignity,  and,  in  the  saddest  case,  what 
but  this  are  the  pangs  of  remorse,  in  which,  as  Emerson  has  sung  in  his 
wonderful  sphinx  song,  **  lurks  the  joy  that  is  sweetest "? 
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REASONS  FOR  FRCEBEL'S  AUTHORITT. 

Froebcl  has  authority  with  me,  because,  in  this  great  faith,  making 
himself  a  little  child,  he  received  little  children  in  the  name  (that  is;  as 
germinating  forms)  of  the  Divine  humanity,  with  a  simple  sincerity,  such 
as  few  seem  to  have  done  since  Jesus  claimed  little  children  as  the  pure 
elements  of  the  kingdom  he  came  to  establish  on  earth,  and  exhorted 
that,  as  they  were  such,  they  should  be  brought  to  Him  as  the  motherly 
instinct  prompted,  and  declared  that  they  were  not  to  be  forbidden  (that 
is.  hindered  as  all  false  education  hinders). 

Let  us  begin,  then,  with  reverently  considering  the  new-bom  child,  as 
Froebel  did;  for  that  is  to  be  "  the  light  of  all  our  seeing." 

A  child  is  a  living  soul,  from  the  very  first;  not  a  mere  animal  force, 
but  a  person,  open  to  God  on  one  side  by  his  heart,  which  appreciates 
love,  and  on  the  other  side  to  be  opened  to  nature,  by  the  reaction  upon 
his  sensibility  of  those  beauteous  forms  of  things  that  are  the  analysis  of 
God's  creative  wisdom*  and  which,  therefore,  gives  him  a  growing  under- 
standing, whereby  his  mere  active  force  shall  be  elevated  into  a  rational, 
productive  will.  For  heart  and  will  are,  at  first,  blind  to  outward  things 
and  therefore  inefficient,  until  the  understanding  shall  be  developed 
according  to  the  order  of  nature. 

But  during  this  process  of  its  development,  adult  wisdom  must  supply 
the  place  of  the  child's  wisdom,  which  is  not,  as  yet,  grown;  that  is — an 
educator  must  point  out  the  way,  genially,  not  peremptorily;  for  in 
following  the  educator's  indications,  the  child  must  still  act  in  a  measure 
from  himself.  As  he  is  irrefragably  free,  he  will  not  always  obey;  he 
will  try  other  paths  —  perhaps  the  contrary  one — by  way  of  testing 
whether  he  has  life  in  himself.  But  unless  he  shall  go  a  right  way,  he 
will  accomplish  nothing  satisfactory  and  reproductive;  and  it  is  Frcebcrs 
idea  to  give  him  something  to  do,  within  the  possible  sphere  of  his 
affection  and  fancy,  which  shall  be  an  opportunity  of  his  making  an  expe- 
rience of  success,  that  shall  stimulate  him  to  desire,  and  thereby  make 
him  receptive  of  the  guidance  of  creative  law,  which  is  the  only  true 
object  for  the  obedience  of  a  spiritual  behig. 

SENSE  OF  TASTE  AND  HEARING. 

To  the  new-bom  child,  his  own  body  is  the  whole  universe;  and  the 
first  impression  he  gets  of  it  seems  to  come  from  his  need  of  nutriment 
But  it  is  the  mother,  not  the  child,  that  responds  to  this  want,  by  pre- 
senting food  to  the  organ  of  taste,  and  producing  a  pleasurable  impression 
which  arouses  the  soul  to  irUend  itself  into  the  organ,  which  is  developed 
to  receive  impression  more  and  more  perfectly,  by  the  child's  seeking  for 
a,  repetition  of  the  pleasure.  For  a  time,  whatever  uneasiness  a  child 
feels,  he  attempts  to  remove  by  the  exercise  of  this  organ,  through  which 
he  has  gained  his  first  pleasant  impression  of  objective  nature.  There- 
fore is  it,  that  his  lips  and  tongue  become  his  first  means  of  examining 
the  outward  world  into  which  he  has  been  projected  by  his  Creator. 

The  ear  seems  to  be  the  next  organ  of  which  the  child  becomes  con- 
scious, or  through  which  he  receives  impressions  of  personal  pleasure  and 
pain ;  and  here  it  is  noticeable,  that  rythmical  sound  seems,  from  the  very 
first,  to  give  most  pleasure;  and  is  wonderfully  effective  to  sooth  the 
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nerves,  and  remove  uneasiness.  All  mothers  and  nurses  sing  to  babies» 
as  well  as  rock  them  (which  is  a  ryihrMcaX  motion),  and  this  pleasant 
impression  on  the  ear  diverts  the  child  from  intending  himself  exclu- 
sively into  the  organ  of  tasting.  He  now  stretches  himself  into  his  ears^ 
whose  powers  are  developed  by  gently  exercising  their  functions. 

The  child  seems  to  taste  and  hear  before  he  begins  to  see  anything 
more  definite  than  the  difference  between  light  and  darkness.  By  and  by 
a  salient  i>oint  of  light,  it  may  be  the  light  of  a  candle,  catches  and  fixes 
his  eye,  and  gives  a  distinct  visual  impression,  which  is  evidently  pleas- 
urable, for  the  child's  eye  follows  the  light,  showing  that  the  soul  intends 
itself  into  the  organ  of  sight  Soon  after,  gay  colors  fix  its  gaze  and 
evidently  give  pleasure.  The  eye  for  color  is  developed  gradually,  like 
the  ear  for  music,  by  exercise,  which  being  pleasurable  becomes  spon- 
taneous. 

The  whole  body  is  the  organ  of  touch;  but  as  the  hands  are  made  con- 
venient for  grasping,  to  which  the  infant  has  an  instinctive  tendency,  and 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  are  especially  handy  for  touching,  they  become,  by 
the  intension  of  the  mind  into  them,  the  special  organ  for  examining 
things  by  touch,  and  getting  impressions  of  qualities  obvious  to  no  other 
sense.  When,  as  it  sometimes  happens,  by  malformation  or  maltreat- 
ment of  them,  the  eyes  fail  to  perform  their  functions,  it  is  wonderful 
how  much  more  the  soul  intends  itself  into  the  special  organs  of  touch, 
developing  them  to  such  a  degree,  that  a  cultivated  blind  person  seems 
almost  to  966  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  This  fact  proves  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  impress  on  your  minds,  that  the  soul  which  spontane- 
ously desires  and  wills  enjoyment,' takes  possession  and  becomes  con- 
scious of  its  organs  of  sensuous  perception,  partly  by  an  original  impulse 
given  to  it  by  the  Creator,  and  partly  (which  I  want  you  especially  to 
observe),  by  the  genial,  sympathetic,  intelligent,  careful  co-working  of 
the  mother  and  nurse;  who,  by  what  we  call  nursei^  play,  gives  a  needed 
help  to  the  child  to  accomplish  this  feat  in  a  healthy  and  pleasurable 
manner.  And  we  shall  be  better  convinced  of  the  virtue  of  this  nursery 
play,  if  we  consider  the  case  of  the  neglected  children  of  the  very  i)oor, 
so  pathetically  described  by  Charles  Lamb. — Papular  Fallacies,  No,  12. 

Madame  Marenholtz-Bulow  has  happily  remarked,  in  her  preface  to^ 
Jacob's  Manual,  Le  jarden  des  Ejifans,  that  "to  develop  and  train  the 
senses  is  not  to  pami)er  them."  The  organs  of  tasting  and  smelling  do 
not  require  so  much  exercise  by  the  duplicate  action  of  the  mother  as 
those  of  seeing  and  hearing.  The  former  have  for  their  end  to  build  up 
the  body;  the  latter  to  lead  the  child's  mind  out  of  the  body  to  that  part 
of  nature  which  connects  him  with  other  persons.  The  functions  of  both 
are  equally  worthy;  but  those  of  the  latter  belong  to  the  chUd  as  a  social 
and  intellectual  being.  It  is  the  mother's  ofl^ce  to  temper  the  exercises  of 
each  sense,  so  that  they  may  limit  and  balance  each  other.  And  in  order 
to  limit  those  which  are  building  up  the  body,  so  that  they  shall  not 
absorb  the  child,  the  action  of  the  others  must  be  helped  out  "  Our 
bodies  f eel-^where'er  they  be — against  or  with  our  vnll " ;  but  to  see  and 
hear  all  that  children  can,  requires  exertion  of  will  and  this  is  coaxed  out 
by  the  sympathetic  action  of  others.  Tet  the  functions  of  tasting  or 
smelling  are  not  to  be  banned.    The  Creator  has  made  them  delightful; 
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and  if  others  do  their  proper  part,  their  exercise  will  never  become  harm- 
ful. To  enjoy  tasting  and  smelling  is  no  less  innocent  than  to  enjoy  see- 
ing and  hearing.  There  is  no  function  of  mind  or  body  but  may  be 
performed  divinely.  Milton  shows  insight  into  this  truth  by  makin*' 
Raphael  sit  and  eat  at  table  with  man  in  Paradise;  and  he  says  some  won- 
derful things  upon  the  point,  which  will  bear  much  study.  And  have  we 
not  in  sacred  tradition  a  symbol,  still  more  venerable,  of  the  truth,  that 
the  fire  of  spirit  bums  without  consuming,  and  may  transform  the  body 
without  leaving  visible  residue?  There  are  in  Brown's  philosophy  (which 
does  not  penetrate  into  all  the  mysteries  of  the  rational  soul  and  immortal 
spirit)  some  very  instructive  chapters  on  the  social  and  moral  relations  of 
the  grosser  senses  (as  taste,  smell,  and  touch  are  sometimes  called).  It  is 
the  part  of  rational  education  to  understand  all  these  things  thoroughly, 
and  adjust  the  spontaneous  activities  by  subordinating  them  to  the  end  of 
a  harmonious  and  beneficent  social  life.  The  Lord's  Supper  may  be  made 
to  illustrate  this  general  human  duty. 

There  is  doubtless  marked  difference  in  the  original  energy  of  life  in 
different  children.  Young — but  not  too  young,  happy,  healthy,  loving 
parents  have  the  most  vigorous,  lively,  and  harmoniously  organized 
children;  but  in  all  cases  the  impulse  of  Mfe  must  be  met  and  cherished 
by  the  tender,  attractive,  inspiring  force  of  motherly  love;  which,  with 
caressing  tone  and  invoking  smile,  peers  into  the  infant's  eyes,  and  impor- 
tunately calls  forth  the  new  person,  who,  as  her  instinctive  motherly  faith 
and  love  assure  her,  is  there;  and  whom  she  yearns  to  make  conscious  of 
himself  in  self-enjoyment.  The  time  comes  when  the  little  body  has 
become  so  far  subject  to  the  new  soul,  that  an  answering  smile  of  recog- 
nition signalizes  the  arrival  upon  the  shores  of  mortal  being  of  "  that 
light  which  never  was  on  sea  or  land,"  another  immortal  intelligence!  It 
is  only  the  smile  of  the  intelligent  human  face  that  can  call  forth  this 
smile  of  the  child  in  the  first  instance;  but  let  this  glad  mutual  recogni- 
tion of  souls  take  place  once,  and  both  parties  will  seek  to  repeat  the 
delight  again  and  again.  Few  persons,  indeed,  get  so  chilled  by  the  suf- 
ferings and  disappointments,  and  so  hardened  by  the  crimes  of  human 
life,  but  on  the  sight  of  a  little  child,  they  are  impelled  to  invoke  this 
answering  smile  by  making  themselves,  for  the  moment,  little  children 
again;  seeking  and  finding  that  conununion  with  our  kind  which  is  the 
Alpha  and  Omega  of  life. 

Do  not  say  that  I  am  wandering,  fancifully,  from  the  serious  work 
which  we  are  upon ;  I  am  only  beginning  at  the  beginning.  We  can  only 
understand  the  child  and  what  we  are  to  do  for  it  in  the  Kindergarten,  by 
understanding  the  first  stage  of  its  being — ^the  pre-intellectual  one  in  the 
nursery.  The  body  is  the  first  garden  in  which  God  plants  the  human 
soul,  ''  to  dress  and  to  keep  it."  The  loving  mother  is  the  first  gardener 
of  the  human  flower.  Good  nursing  is  the  first  word  of  Frcebel's  gospel 
of  child-culture. 

The  process  of  taking  possession  of  the  organs,  that  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, is  never  performed  perfectly  unless  children  are  nurfied  genially. 
If  bitter  and  disagreeable  things  are  presented  to  the  organ  of  the  taste, 
they  are  rejected  with  the  whole  force  of  a  will  which  is  too  blind  in  its 
ignorance  to  find  the  thing  it  wants,  but  vindicates  its  irrefragible  freedom 
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of  choice  by  uttering  cries  of  fright,  pain,  and  anger,  as  it  shrinks  back, 
instead  of  throtdng  itself  forward  into  nature.  If  the  cruel  thing  is 
repeated,  the  nerves  are  paralyzed,  or  at  least  rendered  morbid,  especially 
when  rude,  untender  handling  outrages  the  sense  of  touch.  When  rough 
and  discordant  sounds  assail  the  ear,  or  too  sharply  salient  a  light  the  eye, 
these  organs  wiH  be  injured,  and  may  be  rendered  useless  for  life.  The 
neglected  and  maltreated  child  is  dull  of  sense  and  lifeless,  or  morbidly 
impulsive,  i)ossibly  savagely  cruel  and  cunning,  in  sheer  self-defense. 
The  pure  element  and  first  condition  of  perfect  growth  is  the  joy  that 
responds  to  the  electric  touch  of  love. 

mSTINCT  OP  MOTION — PLATING. 

Underlying  and  outmeasuring  all  this  delicate  development  of  the 
organs  of  the  five  senses,  is  the  whole  body's  instinct  of  motion,  which  is 
the  primal  action  of  will.  The  perfectly  healthy  body  of  a  little  child, 
when  it  is  awake,  is  always  in  motion — more  or  less  intentionally.  When 
asleep,  there  is  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  pulsation  of  the  solids  of 
the  body,  corresponding  to  the  act  of  breathing,  which  is  involuntary; 
and  any  Interruption  of  these  produces  disease — ^their  suspension,  death. 
But  the  motion  which  makes  the  limbs  agile,  and  the  whole  body  elastic, 
and  gradually  to  become  an  obedient  servant,  is  voluntary,  intentional, 
and  can  be  helped  by  that  sympathetic  action  of  others,  which  we  call 
playing  with  the  child.  FroebeVs  rich  suggestions  on  this  play  are  con- 
tained in  his  mother's  cossetting  songs;  and  \  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  two 
English  ladies,  a  poet  and  a  musician,  have  translated  and  set  to  music 
this  unique  book;  and  that  just  now  it  has  been  published  by  Wilkie, 
Wood  &  Co.,  in  London.  It  suggests  all  kinds  of  little  gymnastics  of 
the  hands,  fingers,  feet,  toes,  and  legs,  for  these  are  the  child's  first  play- 
things; and  also  the  first  symbols  of  intelligent  communication,  giving 
the  core  and  significance  to  all  languages. 

I  think  that  a  baby  never  begins  to  play,  in  the  first  instance,  but 
responds  to  the  mother  and  nurse's  play,  and  learns  thereby  its  various 
members  and  their  powers  and  uses;  and  when  at  last  it  jumps,  runs, 
walks,  by  itself,  which  it  cannot  begin  to  do  without  the  help  of  others, 
it  is  prepared  to  say  /,  with  a  clear  sense  of  individuality. 

In  analyzing  the  process  of  a  child's  learning  to  walk,  we  see  most 
clearly  the  characteristic  difference  between  the  human  person  and  the 
animals  below  man  in  the  scale  of  relation.  The  little  chicken  runs  about 
of  itself  as  soon  as  it  is  out  of  the  shell ;  but  the  human  child,  even  after 
all  its  limbs  are  grown,  and  though  he  has  been  moving  himself  on  all 
fours  by  means  of  the  floor,  and  supporting  himself  by  means  of  the  fur- 
niture to  which  he  clings,  does  not  walk.  He  will  only  stand  alone,  unsup- 
ported, when  he  sees  tiiat  there  are  guarding  arms  round  about  him,  all 
ready  to  catch  him  if  he  should  fall.  He  seems  to  know  instinctively, 
that  all  the  force  of  the  earth's  gravitation  is  against  him.  He  does  not 
know  that  he  may  balance  it  by  his  personal  power.  His  body  weighs 
upon  his  soul  like  a  mountain,  precisely  because  he  is  intelligent  of  it  as  an 
object,  loves  it  as  a  means  of  pleasure,  and  dreads  its  power  of  giving 
pain  to  him.  The  little  darling  stands,  perhaps  between  the  knees  of  his 
father,  whose  arms  are  round  about  him;  the  mother  opens  her  loving 
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arms  to  receive  him,  and  calls  him  to  her  embrace;  the  way  is  short 
between,  and  three  steps  will  be  sufficient,  but  where  is  the  courageous 
faith  to  say  to  this  mountain  of  a  body,  *'  be  removed  to  another  place"? 
It  is  not  in  himself;  he  cannot  produce  it  any  more  than  he  can  take  him- 
self up  by  his  own  ears.  It  is  in  the  mother;  for  it  is  she,  not  he,  who 
has  the  knowledge  of  th^  yet  unexerted  power  which  is  flowing  into  the 
child  from  the  Creator.  Only  by  the  electric  touch  of  her  faith  in  him 
does  his  faith  in  himself  flash  out  in  answer  to  her  look  and  voice  of 
cheer,  and  he  rushes  to  her  arms.  It  is  the  doing  of  the  deed  which  gives 
to  himself  the  knowledge  of  the  power  that  is  in  hinL  He  repeats  it 
again  and  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  be  more  and  more  certain  of  his 
being  the  cause  of  so  great  effect.  Thus  cause  and  effect  are  discrim- 
inated, and  "to  him  that  hath  "  a  sense  of  individuality  "  shall  be  given,* 
for  evermore,  a  growing  power  over  the  body,  to  which  no  measure  can 
be  stated.  Even  on  the  vulgar  plane  of  the  professional  tumbler,  a  man's 
power  over  his  body  seems  sometimes  to  be  absolute  and  miraculous. 
But  the  annals  of  heroism  and  martyrdom  are  full  of  facts  that  go  to 
prove  to  all  who  consider  them  profoundly,  that  the  immaterial  soul  is 
sovereign,  when,  by  recognizing  all  its  relations,  it  subjects  the  individual 
to  the  universal,  and  becomes  thereby  entirely  spiritual  (which  is  man 
reciprocating  with  God;  becoming  more  and  more  conscious  for  ever). 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  soul's  taking  possession  of  the  body 
and  its  several  organs,  by  exercising  the  functions  of  tasting,  hearing,  see- 
ing, smelling,  touching,  grasping,  moving  the  limbs,  and  at  last  taking 
up  the  whole  body  into  itself  in  the  act  of  walking,  we  see  that  it  is  all 
done,  even  the  last,  by  virtue  of  the  social  nature. 

Froebel  took  his  clue  from  this  fact,  a  primal  one,  and  never  let  it  go, 
and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  it  be  understood  clearly,  that 
conscious  individuality,  which  gives  the  sense  of  free  personality,  the 
starting  point,  as  it  were,  of  intelligent  will,  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
and  even  dependent  on  the  simultaneous  development  of  the  social  prin- 
ciple in  all  its  purity  and  power. 

We  see  a  sad  negative  proof  of  this  in  asylums  for  infants  abandoned 
by  their  mothers,  or  given  up  by  them  through  stress  of  poverty.  There 
is  one  of  these  in  New  York  city,  into  which  are  received  poor  little 
things  in  the  first  weeks  of  their  existence.  Everything  is  done  for  their 
bodily  comfort  which  the  general  human  kindness  can  devise.  They 
have  clean,  warm  cradles  and  clothes,  good  milk,  in  short  everything  but 
that  caressing  motherly  play,  which  goes  from  the  personal  heart  to  the 
pei-sonal  heart.  That  is  the  one  thing  general  charity  cannot  supply;  it 
is  the  personal  gift  of  God  to  the  mother  for  her  child,  and  none  but  she 
can  be  the  sufficient  medium  of  it,  and  therefore,  undoubtedly  it  is,  that 
almost  all  new-bom  children  in  foundling  hospitals  die;  or,  if  they  sur- 
vive, are  found  to  be  feeble-minded  or  idiotic.  They  seem  to  sink  into 
their  animal  natures,  and  belie  the  legend,  man,  written  on  their  brows, 
showing  none  of  that  beautiful  fearlessness  and  courageous  affectionate- 
ness  that  characterize  the  heartily  welcomed,  healthy,  well-cared-for 
human  infant.  On  the  contrary,  they  show  a  dreary  apathy,  morbid 
fearfulness,  or  a  belligerent  self-defense,  anticipative  of  other  forms  of 
the  cruel  neglect  which  has  been  their  dreary  experience. 
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PLATTHINQ8 — ^FB(EBEL*S  FIBST  OIFT. 

Taking  a  hint  from  observations  of  this  kind,  together  with  the  bitter 
experiences  of  his  own  childhood,  Froebel  supplied  to  the  mother  or  nurse 
some  playthings  for  the  baby,  which  might  continue  to  improve  the  vari- 
ous organs  of  its  body  by  making  the  exercise  of  their  functions  a  social 
delight.  What  is  csJled  the  first  gift  he  proposes  should  be  used  in  the 
nurseiy  first.  It  consists  of  six  soft  balls,  not  too  large  to  be  grasped  by 
a  little  hand,  and  the  use  of  which  in  the  nursery  is  suggested  by  a  little 
first  book  for  mothers,  that  has  been  translated  from  Jacob's  Lejardin  dee 
Enfans,  I  think  it  is  important  for  the  Kindergartner  to  know  what 
Frcebel  thought  could  be  done  for  the  development  of  the  infant  in  the 
nursery,  since  if  it  has  not  been  done  there,  she  must  contrive  to  remedy 
the  evil  in  the  Kindergartner.  You  will  bear  with  me,  therefore,  if  I  go 
quite  into  the  minutiffi  of  this  matter.  It  will  open  your  eyes  to  observe 
delicately,  as  Frosbel  did. 

He  proposed  that  the  red  ball  should  be  first  presented.  He  had 
observed  that  a  bright  light  concentrated,  as  in  a  candle,  first  excited  the 
organ  of  sight  and  stimulated  its  action.  Henoe  he  Inferred  that  a  bright 
color  would  do  the  same,  a  neutral  tint  would  not  be  seen  at  all  probably. 
The  red  ball  is  not  quite  so  salient  and  exciting  sa  the  light  of  a  candle, 
but  on  that  account  it  can  be  gazed  at  longer  without  producing  a  painful 
reaction.  The  child  will  have  a  pleasure  in  grasping  it,  and  will  prob- 
ably carry  it  to  its  lips;  but,  as  it  is  woolen,  it  will  not  be  especially  agree- 
able to  the  delicate  organ  of  taste.  It  will  all  the  more  be  looked  at, 
therefore,  and  give  the  impression  of  red.  Froebel  proposes  that  it  shall 
be  called  the  red  ball,  in  order  that  the  impression  of  the  word  red  on  the 
ear  shall  blend  in  memory  with  the  impression  of  the  color  on  the  eye. 
As  long  as  the  child. seems  amused  with  the  red  ball,  he  would  not  have 
another  color  introduced,  because  he  thought  it  took  time  for  the  eye  to 
get  a  clear  and  strong  impression  of  one  color,  and  this  should  be  done 
before  it  was  tried  with  a  contrasted  impression.  But  by  and  by  the  blue 
ball,  as  the  greatest  contrast,  may  be  given  and  named,  and  all  the  little 
plays  suggested  in  the  mother's  book  be  repeated  with  the  blue  ball ;  and 
then  the  yellow  ball  should  be  given  with  its  name ;  and  then  the  three  be 
given  together,  and  the  baby  be  asked  to  choose  the  blue,  or  red,  or  yel- 
low one.  By  attaching  a  string  to  them  and  whirling  them,  or  letting  the 
infant  do  so,  it  is  surprising  how  long  the  child  will  amuse  itself  with 
these  balls,  and  what  pleasure  colors  alone  give,  especially  when  combined 
with  motion. 

The  secondary  colors  may  afterwards  be  added  to  the  treasury  for  the 
eye,  with  the  same  carefulness  to  secure  completeness  and  distinctness  of 
impression,  and  to  associate  the  color  with  the  word  that  names  it;  for 
language,  the  special  organ  of  social  communion,  should  be  addressed  to 
the  child  from  the  first,  though  its  complete  attainment  and  use  is  the 
crown  of  all  education. 

Bmiles  and  sounds,  proceeding  out  of  the  mouth,  are  the  first  languages, 
and  begin  to  fix  the  little  child's  eyes  and  attention  upon  the  mouth  of 
the  mother,  from  which  issue  the  tones  that  are  sweetest  to  hear,  and 
especially  when  in  musical  cadence.    But  the  child  understands  the  words 
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addressed  to  him  long  before  he  himself  begins  to  articulate;  for  language 
is  no  function  of  the  individual,  but  only  of  the  consciously  social  being, 
yearning  to  find  himself  in  another. 

There  is  a  reciprocal  communication  between  infants  and  adults  that 
precedes  the  difficult  art  of  articulation.  This  we  call  the  natural  lan- 
guage, and  it  is  conunon  to  all  nations,  being  mutually  intelligible,  as  is 
proved  by  deaf  mutes  from  remote  countries  who  understand  each  other 
at  once.  But  this  natural  language  has  a  very  narrow  scope.  It  serves 
to  communicate  instinctive  wants  of  body  and  heart,  but  does  not  serve 
the  fine  purposes  of  intellectual  commimication,  nor  minister  any  consid- 
erable intellectual  development.  These  signs  are  very  general,  while 
every  word  in  its  origin  has  represented  a  particular  object  in  nature.  In 
analyzing  any  language  we  find  that  the  names  given  to  the  body  and  its 
members,  and  to  the  actions  and  facts  of  life,  without  which  no  human 
society  can  exist,  are  the  nucleus  or  central  words  which  characterize  it, 
and  from  which  the  whole  national  rhetoric  is  derived.  Hence  there  is  a 
value  for  the  mind  in  associating  the  words  and  action  of  even  such  a 
little  play  as  "  here  we  go  up,  up,  up,  and  here  we  go  down,  down,  down, 
and  here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards,  and  here  we  go  round,  round, 
round,"  with  other  rhymes  and  plays  of  an  analogous  character  that  are 
found  wherever  there  are  mothers  and  children. 

MOYEMEin^  FLATS. 

We  have  observed  that  the  moment  of  first  accomplishing  the  feat  of 
running  alone,  seemed  to  be  that  of  the  child's  beginning  to  realize  him- 
self to  be  a  person,  but  that,  even  in  this  act,  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
mother:  that  his  bodily  independence  was  the  gift  of  her  faith  in  that 
within  him,  which  is  essentially  superior  to  the  body  and  can  command 
it  as  instrumentality.  To  make  it  instrumentality  is,  more  and  more,  a 
delight  to  the  child,  in  which  his  mother  sympathizes;  and  by  this  sym- 
pathy aids  him.  All  his  plays  involve  exercise  of  the  power  of  conunand- 
ing  his  body.  As  soon  as  a  child  can  move  it  from  place  to  place,  his 
desire  to  exercise  his  power  on  nature  outside  of  himself  increases,  and  he 
is  prompted  to  measure  strength  with  other  children.  If  children  were 
mere  individuals  they  would  merely  quarrel,  as  Hobbes  says;  but  being 
social  beings  also,  they  tend  to  unite  forces  and  aid  one  another  to  com- 
pass desired  ends.  By  so  doing  they  rise  to  a  greater  sense  of  life,  and 
brotherly  love  is  evolved.  But  in  the  development  of  the  social  life,  the 
more  developed  and  cultivated  elder  must  come  in,  to  keep  both  parties 
steady  to  some  object  outside  of  themselves,  which  it  takes  their  union  to 
reach.  Children  can  be  taught  to  play  together  by  engaging  their  powers 
of  imitation  and  addressing  their  fancy.  Every  mother  knows  that  in  the 
first  opening  of  children's  social  life  their  bodily  energies  are  stimulated 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  quit^  as  much  as  she  or  one  nurse  can  do  to 
tend  two  or  three  children  together;  and  by  the  time  they  are  three  years 
old,  the  family  nursery  becomes  too  narrow  a  sphere  for  them.  It  is  then 
that  they  are  to  be  received  into  a  Kindergarten,  whose  very  numbers  will 
check  the  energy  of  activity  a  little,  by  presenting  a  greater  variety  of 
objects  to  be  contemplated ;  and  because  social  action  must  be  orderly 
and  rythmical,  in  order  to  be  agreeable.    This  a  properly  prepared  Ein- 
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dergarlner  knows,  and  by  ber  sympalbetic  influence  and  power  over  the 
childish  imagination,  she  will  bring  gradually  all  the  laws  of  the  child's 
being  to  the  conscious  understanding,  beginning  with  this  rythmical  one 
at  the  center. 

The  movement  plays  which  Froebel  invented,  express,  in  dramatic  form, 
some  simple  fact  of  nature  or  some  childish  fancy,  for  which  he  gives,  as 
accompaniment,  a  descriptive  song  set  to  a  simple  melody.  The  children 
learn  both  to  recite  and  to  sing  the  words  of  the  song,  and  then  the  move- 
ments of  the  play.  To  them  the  whole  reason  for  the  play  seems  to  be 
the  delight  it  gives,  the  exhilaration  of  body,  the  amusement  of  mind. 
But  the  Kindcrgaftner  knows  that  it  serves  higher  ends,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  always  a  lesson  in  order,  enabling  them  to  begin  to  enact  upon  earth 
"Heaven's  first  law." 

Do  not  say  I  am  making  too  solcnm  a  matter  of  these  movement  plays 
to  the  Eindergartner.  Unless  she  remembers  that  this  very  serious  aim 
underlies  every  play  which  she  conducts,  she  will  not  do  justice  to  the 
ohildren.  •  Law  or  order  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  beauty;  and  play 
is*nothing  if  it  is  not  beautiful.  When  she  insists  upon  the  children  gov- 
erning themselves,  so  far  as  to  keep  their  proper  places  in  relation  to  each 
other;  to  forbear  exerting  undue  force,  and  to  seek  to  give  the  necessary 
aid  to  others  by  exerting  sufficient  force,  the  beautiful  result  justifies  her 
will  to  the  minds  of  the  children,  and  commands  their  ready  obedience. 
She  must  call  forth  by  addressing  it  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  in 
each  child ;  and  this,  if  done  tenderly  and  with  faith,  it  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  do.  The  reward  to  the  children  is  instant  in  the  success  of  the 
play,  and  therefore  not  thought  of  as  reward  of  merit.  It  is  a  form  of 
obedience  that  really  elevates  the  little  one  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  as 
an  individual,  without  endangering  the  reaction  of  pride  and  self-conceit; 
for  self  is  swallowed  up  in  social  joy. 

When  I  was  in  Germany  I  went  to  those  Kindergartens  taught  by  Froe- 
bel's  own  pupils,  and  I  found  that  in  these  the  movement  plays  were  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  the  practice.  More  than  one  was  played  in  the 
course  of  the  three  or  four  hours,  and  especially  when  the  session  was  as 
much  as  four  hours.  It  was  done  in  a  very  exact  though  not  constrained 
manner,  and  much  stress  seemed  to  be  laid  upon  every  part.  The  singing 
was  not  done  by  three  or  four,  but  all  the  children  were  encouraged  to 
sing.  Often  the  little  timider  ones  were  called  on  to  repeat  the  rhyme 
alone,  without  singing  it,  and  then  to  sing  it  alone  with  the  teacher. 
Thus  the  stronger  and  a\)lcr  were  exercised  (as  they  must  be  so  much  in 
peal  life)  in  waiting,  sympathetically,  for  the  weaker.  A  great  deal  of 
care  was  also  exercised  in  regard  to  the  form  and  character  of  the  play 
itself.  Those  of  Frcebel's  own  suggestion  and  invention  were  the  pre- 
ferred ones.  They  consisted  in  imitating,  in  rather  a  free  and  fanciful 
manner,  the  actions  of  the  gentler  animate,  hares  and  rabbits,  fishes,  bees, 
and  birds.  There  were  plays  in  which  children  impersonated  animals, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  awakening  their  sympathies  and  eliciting 
their  kindness  towards  them.  Many  of  the  labors  of  human  beings,  com- 
mon mechanics,  such  as  cooperage,  the  work  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the 
miller,  trundling  the  wheelbarrow,  sawing  wood,  &c.,  were  put  into  form 
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by  simple  rhymes.  The  children  sometimes  personated  machineiy,  some- 
times great  natural  movements.  In  9nc  instance  I  saw  the  solar  system 
performed  by  a  company  of  children  that  had  been  in  the  Kindergarten 
four  years,  but  none  of  them  were  over  seven  years  old.  Mere  move- 
ment is  in  itself  so  delightful  and  salutary  for  children  that  a  vexy  little 
action  of  the  imitative  or  fanciful  power  is  necessary,  just  to  take  the 
rudeness  out  of  bodily  exercise  without  destroying  its  exhilaration. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  merely  a  moral  discipline  that  is  aimed  at  in  the 
Kindergarten,  as  you  will  see  when  the  bearings  upon  their  habits  of 
thought,  of  all  that  the  children  do,  are  pointed  out  to  you,  in  the  various 
occupations,  which  are  sedentary  sports,  though  the  *moral  discipline  is 
the  pammount  idea,  and  never  must  be  lost  sight  of  one  moment  by  the 
Kindergartner.  We  mean  by  moral  discipline,  exercising  the  children  to 
act  to  the  end  of  making  others  happy,  rather  than  of  merely  enjoying 
tfiemAelves,  If  the  individual  enjoyment  is  not  a  social  enjoyment,  it  is 
disorderly  and  vitiating.  But  the  individual  is  lifted  into  the  higher 
order  for  which  he  is  created,  by  merely  enjoying,  whenever  his  enjoyr 
mcnt  is  iioeial.  I  am  of  course  speaking  of  that  season  of  life  under  sev& 
years  of  age,  when  the  mind  is  yet  undeveloped  to  the  comprehension  of 
humanity  as  a  whole;  when  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautiful  are 
nothing  as  abstractions,  and  can  only  be  realized  to  their  experience  and 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  their  senses  by  being  embodied  in  persons 
whom  they  love,  reverence  or  trust  The  words  good,  beaiUfful,  kind,  trvs, 
get  their  meaning  for  children  by  their  intercourse  with  such  persons. 
Specific  knowledge  of  God  cannot  be  opened  up  in  them  by  any  words, 
unless  these  words  have-  first  got  their  meaning  by  being  associated  with 
human  beings  who  bear  traces  that  they  can  appreciate  of  His  ineffable 
perfections.  To  liken  God*s  love  to  the  mother's  love,  brings  home  a  con- 
ception of  it  to  children,  for  Tiers  they  realize  every  day. 

0OL0R£D  BALLS. 

The  connecting  link  between  the  nursery  and  Kindergarten  is  the  First 
Gift  of  Froebel's  scries,  being  used  in  both.  The  nilrsery  use  will  have 
taught  the  names  of  the  six  colors,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  and 
purple,  and  made  it  a  favorite  plajrthing.  It  is  all  the  better  if  the  child 
has  had  no  other  playthings  prepared  for  him.  He  has  doubtless  used 
the  chairs,  footstools,  and  whatever  else  he  could  lay  his  hands  on,  to 
embody  his  childish  fancies;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  been  allowed  to 
play  out  of  doors  with  the  earth,  and  has  made  mud  pies  to  his  heart's 
content — not  tormented  with  any  sense  of  the — ^at  his  age — artificial  duty 
of  keeping  his  clothes  clean.  That  duty  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  Kin- 
dergarten age,  and  will  come  duly,  by  proper  development  of  the  mental 
powers. 

In  the  Kindergarten,  the  ball-plays  are  to  become  more  skillful,  and 
the  teacher  must  see  that  the  child  learns  to  throw  the  ball  so  that  it  may 
bound  back  into  his  own  hands;  so  that  it  may  bound  into  the  hands  of 
another  who  is  in  such  position  as  to  catch  its  reflex  motion.  The  chil- 
dren must  learn  to  toss  it  up  and  catch  it  again  themselves.  When  stand- 
ing in  two  rows  they  can  throw  it  back  and  forwards  to  each  other. 
When  standing* in  a  circle,  the  balls  may  be  made  to  circulate  with 
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rapidity,  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  the  children  singing  the  accompany- 
ing song. 

**  Wholl  buy  my  eggs?  **  is  a  good  play  to  exercise  them  in  counting. 
And  all  these  movement  plays  with  the  ball  are  admirable  for  exercising 
the  body,  giving  it  agility,  grace  of  movement,  precision  of  eye  and 
touch.  These  things  will  accrue  all  the  more  surely  if  it  is  kept  play, 
and  no  constraining  sense  of  duty  is  called  on.  As  most  of  these  plays 
are  not  solitary,  they  become  the  occasion  for  children's  learning  to  adjust 
themselves  to  each  other,  and  the  teacher  must  watch  that  hilarity  docs 
not  become  violence  or  rudeness  to  each  other,  but  furtherance  of  one 
another's  fun;  and  occasionally,  in  enforcing  this  harmony,  a  child  must 
be  removed  from  the  play  and  made  to  stand  in  a  comer  alone,  or  even 
outside  of  the  room,  till  the  desire  of  rejoining  his  companions  shall 
quicken  him  to  be  sufficiently  considerate  of  them  to  make  pleasant  play 
possible.  An  children  in  playing  together  learn  justice  and  social  graces, 
more  or  less,  because  they  find  that  without  fair  play  their  sport  is 
spoiled;  but  tliis  play  must  be  supervised  by  the  Eindergartner,  in  order 
that  there  may  not  be  injustice,  selfishness,  and  quarreling.  A  Kinder- 
gartner,  who  is  not  a  martinet,  and  who  is  herself  a  good  play-fellow, 
will  magnetize  the  children,  and  inspire  such  general  good-will  that 
unpleasantness  will  be  foreclosed  in  a  great  measure;  but  .a  company 
of  children  are  generally  of  such  variety  of  temperament  and  different 
degrees  of  bodily  strength,  have  so  often  come  from  such  inadequate 
nursery  life  that  the  regulating  kindergartner  has  a  good  deal  to  do  to 
prevent  discords  and  secure  their  kindness  to  each  other  and  the  reason- 
able little  self-sacrifices  of  common  courtesy.  But  she  will  find  a  word 
is  often  enough ;  the  question.  Is  that  right?  Would  you  like  to  have  any 
one  else  do  so?  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  bring  all  the  play  to  a  full 
stop,  in  order  to  bring  the  common  conscience  to  pronounce  upon  the 
fairness  of  what  some  one  is  doing.  I  would  suggest  that  the  question  be 
asked  not  of  the  class,  but  of  the  individual  culprit,  whether  what  is 
being  done  wrong  is  right  or  wrong?  The  child,  with  the  eyes  of  the 
class  upon  him,  will  generally  be  eager  to  confess  and  reform,  because 
the  moral  sense  is  quite  as  strong  as  self-love,  and  especially  when  re-in- 
forced  by  the  presence  of  others.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  make  much  of 
little  faults,  and  the  first  indication  of  turning  to  the  right  must  be 
accepted;  the  child  is  grateful  for  being  believed  in  and  trusted,  and  the 
wrong-doing  is  a  superficial  thing;  the  moral  sentiment  is  the  substantial 
bemg  of  the  child. 

Of  all  the  materials  used  in  Kindergarten  the  colored  balls  are  most 
purely  plaifihings;  and  there  are  none  of  the  plays  so  liable  to  be  riotous 
as  the  ball  plays.  There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  children 
from  being  too  noisy,  and  it  is  not  wise  to  make  too  much  of  a  point  of  it 
The  ball  seems  a  thing  of  life.  It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  good 
command  of  it.  It  excites  them  to  run  after  it;  and  shouts  and  laughter 
are  irrepressible.  But  there  are  reasonable  limits.  The  Eindergartner, 
in  conversation  beforehand,  should  make  them  see  that  they  may  get  too 
noisy,  and  tire  each  other,  and  she  will  easily  induce  them  to  agree  to 
atop  short  when  she  shall  ring  the  bell,  and  be  willing  to  stand  still  while 
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she  counts  twenty  five,  or  watches  the  secondhand  of  her  watch  go 
around  a  quarter,  a  half,  or  a  whole  minute,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
This  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  play,  and  to  pause  and  be  perfectly  still 
in  this  way,  will  give  them  some  conception  of  the  length  of  a  minute, 
and  teach  self-command,  as  well  as  make  a  pleasant  variety. 

The  ball  plays  should  always  be  accompanied  and  alternated,  in  the 
Kindergarten,  with  conversations  upon  the  ball,  naming  the  colors,  tell- 
ing which  are  primary,  which  are  secondary,  and  illustrating  the  differ- 
ence by  fi^iving  them  pieces  of  glass  of  pure  carmine,  blue,  and  yellow, 
and  letting  them  put  two  upon  each  other,  and  hold  them  towards  the 
window,  and  so  realize  the  combinations  of  the  secondary  colors.  Ask 
them,  afterwards,  to  tell  what  colors  make  orange,  or  purple,  or  green, 
and  what  color  connects  the  orange  and  green;  or  the  purple  and  orange, 
or  the  green  and  purple. 

One  of  the  other  exercises  on  the  day  of  using  the  First  Gift  may  he 
sewing  with  the  colored  threads  on  the  cards;  and  the  colors  may  be 
arranged  so  as  to  illustrate  the  connections,  etc. ,  just  learned.  The  use  of 
the  First  Gift  need  only  be  once  a  week.  It  will  then  be  a  fresh  pleasure 
every  time  during  the  whole  of  the  Kindergarten  course,  even  if  it  should 
last  three  years.  After  the  children  have  become  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  primary  and  secondary  colors,  their  combinations  and  connections,  the 
lessons  on  colors  may  be  varied  by  telling  them  that  tints  of  the  primary 
colors  and  of  the  secondary  colors  are  made  by  adding  white  to  them ; 
and  shades  of  them  (which  will,  of  course,  be  darker)  by  adding  black  to 
them.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  flowers,  as  may  various  combinations 
of  colors.  A  very  little  child,  whom  it  was  hard  to  train  even  to  the 
hilarious  and  gay  plays,  and  whose  attention  could  not  easily  be  fixed, 
surprised  a  teacher  one  day  by  his  aptitude  in  detecting  what  color  had 
been  mixed  with  red  to  make  a  very  glorious  pink  in  a  phlox.  This  child 
liked  to  sew,  but  was  very  impatient  of  putting  his  needle  into  any  special 
holes*  It  proved  to  be  the  pleasure  of  handling  the  colored  yams,  and  he 
was  always  eager  to  change  them  and  to  form  new  combinations.  It 
may  not  be  irrelevant  to  say  here,  in  regard  to  ball -playing,  from  which  I 
have  digressed  to  colors,  that  the  ball  is  the  last  plaything  of  men  as  well 
as  the  first  with  ch^dren. 

The  object  teaching  upon  the  ball  is  strictly  inexhaustible.  Children 
learn  practically,  by  means  of  it,  the  laws  of  motion.  Beware  of  any 
strictly  scientific  teaching  of  these  laws  in  terms.  You  may  make  chil- 
dren familiar  with  the  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  incidence  and  reflection, 
by  simply  telling  them  that  if  they  strike  the  ball  straight  against  the  wall 
opposite,  it  will  bound  straight  back  to  them,  and  then  ask  them  whether 
it  returns  to  them  when  they  strike  it  in  a  slanting  direction.  By  and  by 
this  knowledge  can  be  used  to  give  meaning  to  a  scientific  expression. 
It  is  a  first  principle  that  the  object,  motion,  or  action  should  precede  the 
toord  that  names  them.  This  is  FroebeVs  uniform  method,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  when  the  scientific  study  does  come,  it  shall  be  substantial,  mental 
life,  and  not  mere  superficial  talk.  It  is  the  laws  of  thingft  that  are  the 
laws  of  thought;  and  thought  must  precede  all  attempt  at  logic,  or  logic 
wiU  be  deceptive,  not  reasonable.    Most  erroneous  speculation  has  its 
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roots  in  mistakes  about  words,  which  it  is  fatal  to  divorce  from  what  they 
express  of  nature,  or  to  use  without  taking  in  their  full  meaning. 

In  the  easy  mood  of  mind  that  attends  the  lively  play  of  childhood, 
impressions  are  made  clearly;  and  it  should  be  the  care  of  the  educator  to 
have  all  the  child's  notions  associated  with  significant  words,  as  can  only 
be  done  by  his  becoming  their  companion  in  the  play  and  talking  about 
it,  as  children  always  incline  to  do.  It  is  half  the  pleasure  of  their  play 
to  represent  it  in  words  as  they  are  playing.  In  the  nursery  the  mothers 
play  with  the  child,  and  all  her  dealings  with  it  are  expressed  in  words 
that  are  important  lessons  in  language;  and,  together  with  language,  we 
give  a  lesson  in  manners,  by  first  trotting  a  child  gently  and  then  jounc- 
ingly  to  the  words,  '*  This  is  the  way  the  gentle  folks  go,  this  is  the  way 
the  gentle  folks  go;  and  this  is  the  way  the  country  folks  go,  this  is  the 
way  the  country  folks  go — bouncing  and  jouncing  and  jumping  so."  To 
describe  what  they  are  doing  in  little  rhymes  when  playing  ball,  makes  it 
a  mental  as  well  as  physical  play  of  faculty,  and  Froebcl  published  a 
hundred  little  rhymes,  and  the  music  for  as  many  ball  plays. 

It  is  not  an  unimportant  lesson  for  children  to  learn,  that  the  same 
things  seem  different  in  different  circumstances.  The  fact  that  white 
light  is  composed  of  different-colored  rays  can  be  illustrated  by  giving 
the  children  prisms  to  hold  up  in  the  sunshine;  and  by  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  splendid  colors  of  the  sky  at  sunset  and  sunrise,  when  the 
clouds  act  as  prisms,  and  to  the  rainbow.  Children  of  the  Kindergarten 
age  will  be  so  much  engaged  with  the  beautiful  phenomenon  they  will 
not  be  likely  to  ask  questions  as  to  how  the  light  is  separated  by  the 
prism  and  douds;  they  will  rest  in  the  fact.  But  if,  by  chance,  analytic 
reflection  has  supervened,  and  they  do,  then  a  large  ball  on  which  aH  the 
six  colors  are  arranged  in  lines  meridian- wise,  to  which  a  string  is  attached 
at  one  pole,  or  both  poles,  can  be  given  them,  and  they  be  told  to  whirl  it 
very  swiftly.  This  will  present  the  phenomenon  of  the  merging  of  the 
colors  to  the  eye  by  motion,  so  that  the  ball  looks  whitish,  from  which 
you  can  proced  to  speak  of  light  as  being  composed  of  multitudinous 
little  balls,  of  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  in  motion,  and  so  looking  white. 

If  some  uncommon  little  investigator  should  persist  to  ask  why  things 
seem  to  be  other  than  they  are,  he  must  be  plainly  told  that  the  reason  is 
in  something  about  his  eyes  which  he  cannot  understand  now,  but  will 
learn  by  and  by  when  he  goes  to  school  and  learns  optics. 
^  Children  are  only  to  be  entertained  in  the  Kindergarten  with  the  facts 
of  nature  that  develop  the  organs  of  perception,  but  a  skillful  teacher  who 
reads  Tyndall's  charming  books  and  the  photographic  journals  may  bring 
into  the  later  years  of  the  Kindergarten  period  many  pretty  phenomena 
of  light  and  colors,  which  shall  increase  the  stock  of  facts  on  which  the 
scientific  mind,  when  it  shall  be  developed,  may  work,  or  which  the  future 
painter  may  make  use  of  in  bis  art. 

When  AUston  painted  his  great  picture  of  Uriel,  whose  background 
was  the  sun,  he  thought  out  carefully  the  means  of  producing  the  daz- 
zling effect,  and  drew  lines  of  all  the  rainbow  colors  in  their  order,  side 
by  side,  after  having  put  on  his  canvas  a  ground  of  the  three  primary 
colors  mixed.    When  the  picture  was  first  exhibited  at  Somerset  House 
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the  effect  was  dazzling^  and  it  was  bought  at  once  by  Lord  ISgreTnofnt,  in 
a  transport  of  delight;  and  for  twice  the  sum  the  artist  put  upon  it,  that 
is,  six  hundred  guineas.  I  do  not  know  whether  time  may  not  haTC 
dimmed  its  brilliancy,  since  paint  is  of  the  earth,  earthy;  but  to  paint  the 
sun  at  high  noon,  and  have  it  a  success,  even  for  a  short  time,  is  a  great 
feat;  and  ai-t,  in  this  instance,  took  counsel  of  science  deliberately,  accord- 
ing to  the  artist's  confession.  But  perfect  sensuous  impressions  of  color 
and  its  combinations  were  the  basis  of  both  the  science  and  the  art 

This  lecture  is  getting  too  long,  and  I  will  close  by  8a3ring  that  the  First 
Gift  has,  for  its  most  important  office,  to  develop  the  organ  of  sight,  which 
grows  by  seeing.  Colors  arouse  inientianai  seeing  by  the  delightful  im- 
pression they  make.  I  believe  that  eo^-Uindness  (which  our  army  exam- 
inations have  proved  to  be  as  common  as  warit  qf  ear  far  music)  may  be 
cured  by  intentional  exercise  of  the  organ  of  sight  in  a  systematic  way; 
Just  as  ear  for  mime  may  be  developed  in  those  who  are  not  bom  with  it 
Lowell  Mason  proved,  by  years  of  experiment  in  the  public  schools,  that 
the  musical  ear  may  be  formed,  in  all  cases,  by  beginning  gently  with 
little  children,  giving  graduated  exercises  so  agreeable  to  them  as  to 
arouse  their  will  to  try  to  hsar,  in  order  to  reproduce. 

That  you  may  receive  a  sufficiently  strong  impression  of  the  fact  that 
the  organs  of  perception  actually  grow  by  exercise  with  intenUan,  I  will 
relate  to  you  a  fact  that  came  under  my  own  observation. 

A  young  friend  of  mine  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Agassiz,  who  gave  him, 
among  his  first  exercises,  two  fish  scales  to  look  at  through  a  very  power- 
ful microscope,  asking  him  to  find  out  and  tell  all  their  differences.  At 
first  they  appeared  exactly  alike,  but  on  peering  through  the  microscope 
all  the  time  that  he  dared  to  use  his  eyes  for  a  month,  he  found  them  full 
of  differences;  and  he  afterwards  said  that  "it  was  the  best  month's  work 
he  ever  did,  to  form  the  scientific  eye  which  could  detect  differences  ever 
after,  <U  a  glance"  and  proved  to  him  an  invaluable  talent  and  gave  him 
exceptional  authority  with  scientists. 
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FRELIMINABT  AND  ASSOCIATED  qjOEBTlOSB, 

Thb  question  of  the  kindergarten  cannot  be  settled  without  consideriDg 
many  subordinate  queBtions. 

In  one  sense  the  whole  of  life  is  an  education,  for  man  is  a  being  that 
constantly  develops — for  good  or  eviL  In  every  epoch  of  his  life  an 
education  goes  on.  There  are  well-defined  epochs  of  growth  or  of  educa- 
tion: that  of  infancy,  in  which  education  is  chiefly  that  of  use  and  wont, 
the  formation  of  habits  as  regards  the  care  of  the  person,  and  the  conduct 
within  family  life;  that  of  y<mth,  wherein  the  child  learns  in  the  school 
how  to  handle  those  instrumentalities  which  enable  him  to  participate  in 
the  intellectual  or  theoretical  acquisitions  of  the  human  race,  and  wherein, 
at  the  same  time,  he  learns  those  habits  of  industry,  regularity,  and  punctu- 
ality, and  self-control  which  enable  him  to  combine  with  his  fellow-men 
in  civil  society  and  in  the  state;  then  there  is  that  education  which  fol- 
lows the  period  of  school -education — the  education  which  one  gets  by  the 
apprenticeship  to  a  vocation  or  calling  in  life.  Other  spheres  of  educatioi^ 
are  the  state,  or  body-politic,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual,  wherein 
the  latter  acts  as  a  citizen,  making  laws  through  his  elected  representatives, 
and  assisting  in  their  execution;  the  church,  wherein  he  learns  to  see 
all  things  under  the  form  of  eternity,  and  to  derive  thence  the  ultimate 
standards  of  his  theory  and  practice  in  life. 

The  question  of  the  kindergarten  also  involves,  besides  this  one  of 
province — t. «.,  the  question  whether  there  is  a  place  for  it — ^the  considera- 
tion of  its  disciplines,  or  what  it  accomplishes  in  the  way  of  theoretical 
insight  or  of  practical  will-power;  these  two,  and  the  development  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  human  being.  Exactly  what  does  the  kinder- 
garten attempt  to  do  in  these  directions?  And  then,  after  the  what  it  does 
is  ascertained,  arises  the  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  attempt  such 
instruction  in  the  school;  whether  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  more 
desirable  training,  which  the  school  has  all  along  been  furnishing;  or 
whether  it  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  trench  on  the  province  of  the 
education  within  the  family — a  period  of  nurture  wherein  the  pupil  gets 
most  of  his  internal,  or  subjective,  emotional  life  developed?  If  the 
kindergarten  takes  the  child  too  soon  from  the  family,  and  abridges  the 
period  of  nurture,  it  must  perforce  injure  his  character  on  the  whole;  for 
the  period  of  nurture  is  like  the  root-life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the 
development  of  the  above-ground  life  of  the  plant,  essential  for  the  public 
life  of  the  man,  the  life  wherein  he  combines  with  his  fellow-men. 

*  Prepared  for  Meeting  of  American  Froebel  Union,  December,  18T0. 
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Then,  again,  there  is  involved  the  question  of  education  for  vocation  in 
life — the  preparation  for  the  aits  and  trades  that  are  to  follow  schooMife — 
as  the  third  epoch  in  life-education.  Should  the  education  into  the  tecbni- 
calities  of  vocations  be  carried  down  into  the  school-life  of  the  pupil ;  still 
more,  should  it  be  carried  down  into  the  earliest  period  of  transition  from 
the  nurture-period  to  the  school-period? 

Besides  these  essential  questions,  there  are  many  others  of  a  subsidiary 
nature, — those  relating  to  expense,  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  their 
supply,  to  the  ability  of  public-school  boards  to  manage  such  institutions, 
to  the  proper  buildings  for  their  use,  the  proper  length  of  sessions,  the 
degree  of  strictness  of  discipline  to  be  preserved,  etc.,  etc.  The  former 
essential  questions  relate  to  the  desirability  of  kindergarten  education ;  the 
latter  relate  to  the  practicability  of  securing  it 

IDEAL  OF  THE  KINDEROAHTEN. 

The  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  the  kindergarten  offer,  as  grounds 
for  its  establishment,  such  claims  for  its  efficiency  as  might  reasonably  be 
claimed  only  for  the  totality  of  human  education,  in  its  five-fold  aspect — 
of  nurture,  school,  vocation,  state,  and  church.  If  what  they  claim  for 
it  were  met  with  as  actual  results,  we  certainly  should  realize  the  fairest 
ideals  of  a  perfected  type  of  humanity  at  once.  Such  claims,  however, 
can  be  made  only  of  a  life-long  education  in  its  five-fold  aspect,  and  not 
of  any  possible  education  which  lasts  only  from  one  to  four  years  in  the 
life  of  the  individual.  Notwithstanding  this  exaggeration,  it  may  prove 
to  be  the  case  that  the  kindergarten  is  justified  in  claiming  a  province 
heretofore  unoccupied  by  the  school  or  by  family  nurture,  and  a  province 
which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  right  development  of  those 
phases  of  life  which  follow  it.  It  is,  indeed,  no  reproach  to  the  friends  of 
the  "new  education"  (as  they  call  it)  to  accuse  them  of  exaggeration. 
The  only  fault  which  we  may  charge  them  with  is  a  tendency  to  ignore, 
or  under-rate,  the  educational  possibilities  of  the  other  provinces  of  human 
life,  and  especially  those  of  the  school  as  it  has  hitherto  existed. 

To  illustrate  the  breadth  of  view  which  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten 
entertain  in  regard  to  the  theory  and  practical  value  of  the  kindergarten, 
I  quote  here  a  statement  of  its  rationale,  furnished  me  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody,  justly  considered  the  leading  advocate  for  the  new  education 
in  this  country: — 

**  The  rationale  of  Froebers  method  of  education  is  only  to  be  given  bj- 
a  statement  of  the  eternal  laws  which  organize  human  nature  on  the  one 
side  and  the  material  universe  on  the  other. 

"Human  nature  and  the  material  universe  are  related  contrasts,  which 
it  is  the  personal  life  of  every  human  being  to  unify.  Material  nature  is 
the  unconscious  manifestation  of  God,  and  includes  the  human  body,  with 
which  man  finds  himself  in  relation  so  vital  that  he  takes  part  in  perfecting 
it  by  means  of  the  organs  ;  and  this  part  of  nature  is  the  only  part  of 
nature  which  can  be  said  to  be  dominated  vitally  by  man,  who,  in  the 
instance  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  purified  it  by  never  violating  any  law  of  himian 
nature — which  (human  nature)  is  God's  intentional  revelation  of  Himself 
to  each — ^that  He  seems  to  have  had  complete  dominion,  and  could  make 
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Himself  visible  or  invisible  at  will;  transfiguring  His  natural  body  by  His 
spiritual  body,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration;  or  consuming  it 
utterly,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Ascension.  Whether  man,  in  this  atmosphere, 
will  ever  do  this,  and  thus  abolish  natural  death,  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt 
there  will  be  infinite  approximation  to  this  glorification  of  humanity  in 
proportion  as  education  does  justice  to  the  children,  as  Froebers  educa- 
tion aims  tb  do  it;  for  it  is  his  principle  to  lead  children  to  educate  them- 
selves from  the  beginning — like  Socrates's  demon — forbidding  the  wrong 
and  leaving  the  self- activity  free  to  goodness  and  truth,  which  it  is  des- 
tined to  pursue  for  ever  and  ever." 

A  writer  in  the  Canadian  School  JonrMd  gives  utterance  to  the  follow- 
ing estimate  of  the  value  of  kindergartens: — 

"  Graduated  from  a  true  kindergarten,  a  child  rejoices  in  an  individual 
self -poise  and  power  which  makes  his  own  skill  and  judgment  important 
factors  of  his  future  progress.  He  is  not  like  every  other  child  who  has 
been  in  liis  class;  he  is  himself.  His  own  genius,  whatever  it  maybe, 
has  had  room  for  growth  and  encouragement  to  express  itself.  He 
therefore  sees  some  object  in  his  study,  some  purpose  in  his  effort. 
Everything  in  his  course  has  been  illuminated  by  the  same  informing 
thought;  and,  therefore,  with  the  attraction  that  must  spring  up  in  the 
young  mind  from  the  use  of  material  objects  in  his  work,  instead  of  a 
weariness,  his  way  has  been  marked  at  every  step  by  a  buoyant  happiness 
and  an  eager  interest.  Any  system  that  produces  such  results  is  educa- 
tionally a  good  system.  But  when  you  add  that  all  this  has  been  done  so 
naturally  and  so  judiciously  that  the  child  has  derived  as  much  physical 
as  mental  advantage,  and  an  equally  wholesome  moral  development,  who 
can  deny  that  it  is  superior  to  any  other  yet  devised  or  used,  and  that,  as 
such,  it  is  the  inalienable  birthright  of  every  child  to  be  given  the  advan- 
tages of  its  training?  .  .  ■,  Before  the  time  of  Froebel,  the  science 
of  pedagogics  was  founded  upon  abstruse  thought,  although  sometimes 
introducing — as  in  the  various  object-systems — the  concrete  form  as  a 
means  of  education;  but  Froebel,  by  a  Divine  inspiration,  laid  aside  his 
books,  wherein  theory  mystified  theory,  and  studied  the  child.  He  said, 
God  will  indicate  to  us  in  the  native  instincts  of  His  creature  the  best 
method  for  its  development  and  governance.  He  watched  the  child  at  its 
play,  and  at  its  work.  He  saw  that  it  was  open  to  impressions  from  every 
direction ;  that  its  energies  were  manifested  by  unceasing  curiosity  and 
unceasing  restlessness;  that,  if  left  to  itself,  the  impossibility  of  reaching 
any  satisfactory  conclusions  in  its  researches,  little  by  little  stifled  its 
interest;  the  eager  desire  to  explore  deeply  the  world  of  ideas  and  objects 
l)efore  him  passed  into  a  superficial  observation,  heeding  little  and  sure 
of  nothing.  He  saw  that  the  law  which  made  it  flit  from  object  to  object 
in  this  unceasing  motion  was  a  law  of  development  implanted  by  God, 
and,  therefore,  good;  but  that,  unless  it  were  directed  and  given  aim  and 
purpose,  it  became  an  element  of  mischief  as  well.  Then  what  could  be 
done?  How  was  the  possible  angel  to  be  developed,  and  the  possible 
devil  to  be  defeated?  Froebel  said:  'If  we  take  God's  own  way,  we 
must  be  right;  so  let  us  direct  into  a  systematic,  but  natural  course  of 
employment  all  these  tender  fancies,  these  fearless  little  hands  and  feet. 
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and  these  predous  little  eager  souls;  and  then  we  shall  work  with  Uie 
Divine  love  and  intelligence,  and  it  with  us,  and  our  children  shall  find 
the  good  and  avoid  the  eviL'  Then  year  was  added  to  year  of  thought 
and  study  and  practice,  until  he  gave  his  system  to  the  world  in  its  present 
completed  form." 

The  disciples  of  Froebel  everywhere  see  the  world  in  this  way.  With 
them  the  theory  of  the  kindergarten  is  the  theory  of  the  world  of  man 
and  nature.  Froebel  himself  was  as  much  a  religious  (or  moral)  enthu- 
siast as  a  pedagogical  reformer.  The  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  is 
the  inspiring  ideal  which  his  followers  aim  to  realize. 

I  do  not  disparage  this  lofty  ideal;  it  is  the  ideal  whidi  every  teacher 
should  cherish.  No  other  one  is  a  worthy  one  for  the  teacher  of  youth  I 
But  I  think  that  any  gifted  teacher  in  our  district  schools,  our  high  schools, 
or  our  colleges,  may,  as  reasonably  as  the  teacher  of  the  kindergarten, 
have  this  lofty  expectation  of  the  moral  regeneration  of  the  race  to  follow 
from  his  teachings.  If  the  child  is  more  susceptible  at  the  early  age  when 
he  enters  the  kindergarten,  and  it  is  far  easier  then  to  mould  his  personal 
habits,  his  physical  strength  and  skill,  and  his  demeanor  towards  his 
equals  and  his  superiors,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  high-school  teacher 
or  the  college  professor  comes  into  relation  with  him  when  he  has  begun 
to  demand  for  himself  an  explanation  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  it  is 
possible,  for  the  first  time,  at  this  age  to  lead  him  to  inttght—ihc  immedi- 
ate philosophical  view  of  the  universality  and  necessity  of  principles. 
Insight  is  the  faculty  of  highest  principles,  and,  of  course,  more  import- 
ant than  all  other  theoretical  disciplines.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  the 
opportunity  of  the  teacher  who  instructs  pupils  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years 
and  upwards  is,  on  an  average,  more  precious  for  the  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual than  that  of  the  teacher  whose  pupils  are  imder  six  years.  This 
advantage,  however,  the  teacher  of  the  youngest  pupils  has:  that  she 
may  give  them  an  influence  that  will  cause  them  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion in  after-life.  The  primary  school,  with  its  four  years'  course,  usually 
enrolls  five  pupils  where  the  grammar-school,  with  a  course  of  four  years, 
enrolls  only  one  pupil.  The  importance  of  the  primary  school  is  seen  in 
the  fact  that  it  affects  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
community,  while  the  importance  of  the  high  school  rests  on  the  fact  that 
its  education  develops  insight  and  directive  power,  so  that  its  graduates 
do  most  of  the  thinking  and  planning  that  is  done  for  the  community. 

But  there  are  special  disciplines  which  the  child  of  five  years  may 
receive  profitably,  that  the  youth  of  sixteen  would  not  find  sufficiently 
productive. 

GEinSBAL  AND  SFBCIAIi  DISCIPLnm. 

There  has  been  for  some  time  a  popular  clamor  in  favor  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  arts  and  trades  into  public  schools.  It  has  been  supposed 
by  self-styled  "practical"  writers  upon  education  that  the  school  should 
fit  the  youth  for  the  practice  of  some  vocation  or  calling.  They  would 
have  the  child  learn  a  trade  as  well  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic; 
and  the  most  zealous  of  them  demand  that  it  shall  be  a  trade,  and  not 
much  else.  But  the  good  sense  of  the  educational  world,  as  a  whole,  has 
not  been  moved  to  depait  from  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  has  de- 
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fended  its  pref erenoe  for  teehnieal,  e(mwniional,  and  diseipUnary  truning 
of  a  genarai  character,  useful  for  each  and  every  one,  no  matter  what  his 
vocation  shall  be.  Who  can  tell,  on  seeing  the  child,  what  special  voca- 
tion he  will  best  follow  when  he  grows  up?  Besides  this,  the  whole  time 
of  the  child,  so  far  as  it  can  be  had  without  overtasking  him.,  is  needed 
from  the  period  of  six  or  seven  years  to  sixteen  years  in  order  to  give  him 
a  proper  amount  of  this  training  in  technical,  conventional,  and  disciplin- 
ary studies.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  these  general  studies  are  the 
keys  to  the  world  of  nature  and  man,  and  that  they  transcend  in  value 
any  special  forms  of  skill,  such  as  arts  and  trades,  by  as  great  a  degree  as 
the  general  law  surpasses  the  particular  instance.  It  is  to  be  claimed  that 
arithmetic,  the  science  of  numbers,  for  example,  is  indispensable  in  a 
thousand  arts  and  sciences,  while  each  art  has  much  in  it  that  is  special, 
and  of  limited  application  in  the  other  art& 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  amdytical  investigation  has  done  much  in  the 
way  of  singling  out  from  the  physical  movements  involved  in  the  trades 
those  which  are  common,  and  may  be  provided  for  by  general  disciplines 
of  the  body,  which  may  be  introduced  into  the  school  along  with  the 
science  underlying  the  art  For  example,  the  theory  and  practice  of 
drawing  involves  arithmetic  and  geometiy,  and  also  the  training  of  the 
hand  and  eye.  Thus,  drawing  furnishes  a  kind  of  propaedeutics  to  all 
of  the  arts  and  trades,  and  could  not  fail  to  make  more  skillful  the  work- 
man, whatever  his  calling.  Drawing,  then,  may  properly  enter  the  pro- 
gramme of  all  schools,  having  its  claim  acknowledged  to  be  a  general 
discipline. 

But  while  we  may  acknowledge  the  transcendent  importance  of  the  reg- 
ular branches  for  the  period  of  time  claimed  by  the  school  at  present — 
namely,  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen — it  must  be  conceded  that  the  age 
from  four  years  to  six  years  is  not  mature  enough  to  receive  profit  from 
the  studies  of  the  school.  The  conventional  and  the  disciplinary  studies 
are  too  much  for  the  powers  of  the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years.  But 
the  child  of  four  years  or  five  years  is  in  a  period  of  transition  out  of  the 
stage  of  education  which  we  have  named  "  nurture."  He  begins  to  learn 
of  the  out-door  life,  of  the  occupations  and  ways  of  people  beyond  the 
family  circle,  and  to  long  for  a  further  acquaintance  with  them.  He  be- 
gins to  demand  society  with  others  of  his  own  age  outside'his  family,  and 
to  repeat  for  himself,  in  miniature,  the  picture  of  the  great  world  of  civil 
society,  mimicking  it  in  his  plays  and  games.  Through  play  the  child 
gains  individuality;  his  internal — "  subjective,"  as  it  is  called — nature  b^ 
comes  active,  and  he  learns  to  know  his  own  tendencies  and  proclivities. 
Through  caprice  and  arbitrariness,  the  child  learns  to  have  a  will  of  his 
own,  and  not  to  exercise  a  mere  mechanical  compliance  with  the  WtU  of 
his  elders. 

TRANSITION  FROM  HOHB  TO  SCHOOL. 

It  is  at  this  period  of  transition  from  the  life  in  the  family  to  that  of  the 
school  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  what  is  most  desirable,  and,  in  doing 
so,  solves  many  problems  hitherto  found  difScult  of  solution.  The  genius 
of  Froebel  has  provided  a  system  of  discipline  and  instruction  which  is 
wonderfully  adapted  to  this  stage  of  the  child's  growth,  when  he  needs 
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the  gentleness  of  nurture  and  the  rational  order  of  the  school  in  dne  ad- 
mixture. The  "  gifts  and  occupations,"  as  he  calls  them,  furnish  an  Ini- 
tiation into  the  arts  and  sciences;  and  they  do  this  in  a  manner  half  play- 
ful, half  serious. 

Of  the  twenty  gifts  which  the  kindergarten  system  offers,  the  first  six 
form  a  group  having  the  one  object  to  familiarize  the  child  with  the  ele- 
mentary notions  of  geometry.  He  learns  the  forms  of  solids,  the  cube, 
sphere,  and  cylinder,  and  their  various  surfaces — ^also,  divisions  of  the 
cube,  and  combinations  of  the  cube  and  its  divisions,  in  building  various 
objects.  He  learns  counting  and  measuring  by  the  eye,  for  the  cube  and 
its  divisions  are  made  on  a  scale  of  an  inch  and  fractions  of  an  inch, 
and  the  Bquares  into  which  the  surface  of  his  table  is  divided  are  square 
inches.  Counting,  adding,  subtracting,  and  dividing  the  parts  of  the  cube 
give  him  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic,  so  far  as  small  numbers 
are  concerned,  and  give  him  a  very  practical  knowledge  of  them;  for  he 
can  use  his  knowledge,  and  he  has  developed  it,  step  by  step,  with  his  own 
activity. 

It  is  always  the  desideratum  in  education  to  secure  the  maximxun  of 
self-activity  in  the  pupil.  The  kindergarten  gifts  are  the  best  instrumen- 
talities ever  devised  for  the  purpose  of  educating  young  children  through 
self-activity.  Other  devices  may  do  this — other  devices  have  done  it — ^but 
Froebel's  apparatus  is  most  successful.  It  is  this  fact  that  occasions  the 
exaggerated  estimate  which  his  disciples  place  upon  the  origmality  of 
Froebel's  methods.  Long  before  his  day,  it  was  known  and  stated  as  the 
first  principle  of  pedagogy  that  the  pupil  is  educated,  not  by  what  others 
do  for  him,  but  by  what  he  is  led  to  do  for  himself.  But  Froebel's  system 
of  gifts  is  so  far  in  advance  of  other  systems  of  apparatus  for  primary  in- 
struction as  to  create  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  the  one  who  first  stud- 
ies it  that  Froebel  is  the  original  discoverer  of  the  pedagogical  law  of  self- 
activity  in  the  pupil.  The  teacher  who  has  already  learned  correct  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  or  who  has  read  some  in  the  history  of  pedagogy, 
knows  this  principle  of  self-activity,  but  has  never  found,  outside  of  the 
kindergarten,  so  wonderful  a  system  of  devices  for  the  proper  education  of 
the  child  of  five  years  old. 

The  first  group  of  gifts,  including  the  first  six  of  the  twenty,  as  already 
remarked,  takes  up  the  forms  of  solids  and  their  division,  and,  therefore, 
deals  with  forms  and  number  of  solids.  The  second  group  of  gifts  includes 
the  four  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth,  and  concerns  surfaces,  and  leads 
up  from  the  manipulation  of  thin  blocks  or  tablets  to  drawing  with  a  pen- 
cil on  paper  ruled  in  squares.  In  drawing,  the  child  has  reached  the  ideal 
representation  of  solids  by  means  of  light  and  shade — marks  made  on  a 
surface  to  represent  outlines.  The  intermediate  gifts— the  eighth  and 
ninth — relate  to  stick-laying  and  ring  laying,  representing  outlines  of  ob- 
jects by  means  of  straight  and  curved  sticks  or  wires.  This,  in  itself,  is  a 
well-devised  link  between  the  quadrangular  and  triangular  tablets  (which 
are  treated  only  as  surfaces)  and  the  art  of  drawing.  We  have  a  complete 
transition  from  the  tangible  solid  to  the  ideal  representation  of  it. 

Counting  and  the  elementary  operations  in  numbers  continue  through 
all  the  subsequent  groups  of  gifts,  but  in  the  first  group  are  the  chief 
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object.  In  the  first  group  the  solid,  in  its  various  shapes,  is  the  object  of 
study  for  the  child.  He  learns  to  recognize  and  name  the  surfaces,  cor- 
ners, angles,  etc.,  which  bound  it.  In  the  second  group,  the  surface,  and 
its  cornel's  or  angles  become  the  sole  object.  But  the  child  begins  the 
second  group  with  the  surface  represented  by  tablets,  thin  blocks,  and 
proceeds  to  represent  mere  outlines  by  means  of  sticks  or  wire  (in  the  eighth 
gift),  and  then  to  leave  the  solid  form  altogether  and  to  make  an  ideal  one 
by  means  of  pencil- marks  on  slate  or  paper  (in  the  tenth  gift).  The  slate 
or  paper,  ruled  in  squares  of  an  inch,  like  the  kindergarten  tables,  is  the 
best  device  for  training  the  muscles  of  the  fingers  and  hand  to  accuracy. 
The  untrained  muscles  of  the  hand  of  the  child  cannot  guide  the  pencil  so 
as  to  make  entire  forms  at  first ;  but  by  the  device  of  the  ruled  squares  he 
is  enabled  to  construct  forms  by  the  simple  process  of  drawing  straight 
lines,  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique,  connecting  the  sides  and  corners 
of  the  ruled  squares.  The  training  of  the  eye  and  hand  in  the  use  of  this 
tenth  gift  is  the  surest  and  most  effective  discipline  ever  invented  for  the 
purpose. 

KINDERGARTENB  PREPARE  FOR  TRADES. 

Here  it  becomes  evident  that,  if  the  school  is  to  prepare  especially  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  it  is  the  kindergarten  which  is  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject; for  the  training  of  the  muscles — if  it  is  to  be  a  training  for  special 
skiU  in  manipulation — ^must  be  begun  in  early  youth.  As  age  advances, 
it  becomes  more  difficult  to  acquire  new  phases  of  manual  dexterity. 

Two  weeks*  practice  of  holding  objects  in  his  right  hand  will  make  the 
infant,  in  his  first  year,  right-handed  for  life.  The  muscles,  yet  in  a 
pulpy  consistency,  are  very  easily  set  in  any  fixed  direction.  The  chiW 
trained  for  one  year  on  ProebeFs  gifts  and  occupations  will  acquire  a  skill- 
ful use  of  his  hands  and  a  habit  of  accurate  measurement  of  the  eye  which 
will  be  his  possession  for  life. 

But  the  arts  and  trades  are  provided  for  in  a  still  more  effective  manner 
by  the  subsequent  gifts.  The  first  gi'oup,  as  we  have  seen,  trains  the  eye 
and  the  sense  of  touch,  and  gives  a  technical  acquaintance  with  solids, 
and  with  the  elementary  operations  of  arithmetic.  The  second  group 
frees  him  from  the  hard  limits  which  have  confined  him  to  the  reproduc- 
tion of  forms  by  mere  solids,  and  enables  him  to  represent  by  means  of 
light  and  shade.  His  activity  at  each  step  becomes  more  purely  creative 
as  regards  the  production  of  forms,  and  more  rational  as  regards  intellec- 
tual comprehension;  for  he  ascends  from  concrete,  particular,  tangible 
objects  to  abstract  general  truths  and  archetypal  forms. 

The  third  group  of  gifts  includes  the  eleventh  and  twelfth,  and  develops 
new  forms  of  skill,  less  general  and  more  practical.  Having  learned  how 
to  draw  outlines  of  objects  by  the  first  ten  gifts,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
gifts  teach  the  pupil  how  to  embroider — i,  e, ,  how  to  represent  outlines  of 
objects  by  means  of  needle  and  thread.  The  eleventh  gift  takes  the  first 
step,  by  teaching  the  use  of  the  perforating  needle.  The  child  learns  to 
represent  outlines  of  forms  by  perforations  in  paper  or  cardboard.  Then, 
in  the  twelfth  gift,  he  learns  the  art  of  embroidering;  and,  of  course, 
with  this  he  learns  the  art  of  sewing,  and  its  manifold  kindred  arts.  The 
art  of  embroidery  calls  into  activity  the  muscles  of  the  hand — and  espe- 
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cially  those  of  the  fingers — the  eye,  in  accurate  measurement,  and  the  in- 
tellectual activities  required  in  the  geometrical  and  arithmetical  processes 
involved  in  the  work. 

The  fourth  group  of  gifts  including  the  thirteenth  to  the  eighteenth) 
introduces  the  important  art  of  weaving  and  plaiting. 

Among  the  primitive  arts  of  man  this  was  the  most  useful  It  secures 
the  maximum  of  lightness  with  the  maximum  of  strength,  by  using  frag- 
ile material  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convert  the  linear  into  the  surface,  and 
combine  the  weak  materials  into  the  form  of  mutual  trm  support 

The  thirteenth  gift  (with  which  the  fourth  group  begins)  teaches  how 
to  cut  the  paper  into  strips;  the  fourteenth  weaves  the  strips  into  mats  or 
baskets,  with  figures  of  various  devices  formed  by  the  meshes;  the  fifth 
gift  uses  thin  slats  of  wood  for  plaiting,  and  the  sixteenth  uses  the  same. 
Jointed,  with  a  view  to  reproducing  forms  of  surfaces;  the  seventeenth 
gift  intertwines  paper,  and  the  eighteenth  constructs  elaborate  shapes  by 
folding  paper.  This  group  constructs  surfaces  by  the  methods  of  com- 
bining strips,  or  linear  material.  Vessels  of  capacity  (baskets,  sieves, 
nets,  etc.),  clothing  (of  woven  cloth),  and  shelter  (tents,  etc.)  are  furnished 
by  branches  of  this  art. 

Wood  is  linear  in  its  structure,  and  stronger  in  the  direction  of  the  grain 
of  the  wood.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  invent  a  mode  of  adding  lat- 
eral strength  by  crossing  the  fibres,  in  the  form  of  weaving  or  plaiting,  in 
order  to  secure  the  maximmn  of  strength  with  the  minimum  of  bulk  and 
weight.  Besides  wood,  there  are  various  forms  of  flexible  plants  (the  wil- 
low, etc.)  and  textile  fibres  (hemp,  flax,  cotton,  etc.)  which  cannot  be  util- 
ized except  in  this  manner,  having  longitudinal  but  not  lateral  cohesion. 

In  the  fourth  group  of  gifts  the  industrial  direction  of  the  work  of  the 
kindergarten  becomes  the  most  pronounced.  There  is  more  of  practical 
value  and  less  of  theoretic  value  in  its  series  of  six  gifts  (thirteenth  to 
eighteenth).  But  its  disciplines  are  still  general  ones,  like  drawing,  and 
furnish  a  necessary  training  for  the  hands  and  eyes  of  all  who  will  labor 
for  a  livelihood;  and,  besides  these,  for  all  who  will  practice  elegant  em- 
ployments for  relaxation  (ladies'  embroidery),  or  athletic  sports  and  amuse- 
ments (the  games  and  amusements  that  test  accuracy  of  hand  and  eye,  or 
mathematical  combination,  marksmanship,  hunting,  fishing,  ball-playing, 
archery,  quoits,  bowling,  chess-playing,  etc.). 

The  fifth  group,  including  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  gifts,  teaches 
the  production  of  solid  forms,  as  the  fourth  teaches  the  production  of  sur- 
faces from  the  linear.  The  nineteenth,  using  corks  (or  peas  soaked  in  water) 
and  pieces  of  wire  or  sticks  of  various  lengths  and  pointed  ends,  imitates 
various  real  objects  and  geometrical  solids  by  producing  their  outlines, 
edges,  or  sections.  This  gift,  too,  furnishes  the  preparation  for  drawing 
in  perspective.  The  twentieth  and  last  gift  uses  some  modeling  material 
(potter's  clay,  beeswax,  or  other  plastic  substance),  and  teaches  modeling 
of  solid  objects.  This  group  of  gifts  is  propedeutic  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  culinary  arts,  so  far  as  they  give  shape  to  articles  of  food.  It  also 
prepares  for  the  various  arts  of  the  foundry — casting  or  modeling — of 
the  pottery,  etc.,  and  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and  the  preparation  of  ar- 
chitectural ornament. 
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In  the  common  school,  drawing — ^which  has  obtained  only  a  recent  and 
precarious  foothold  in  our  coarse  of  study— is  the  only  branch  which  is 
intended  to  cultivate  skill  in  the  hand  and  accuracy  in  the  eye.  The  kin- 
dergarten, on  the  other  hand,  develops  this  by  all  of  its  groups  of  gifts. 

Not  only  is  this  training  of  great  importance  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
most  children  must  depend  largely  upon  manual  skill  for  their  future  live- 
lihood, but,  from  a  broader  i)oint  of  view,  we  must  value  skill  as  the  great 
potence  which  is  emancipating  the  human  race  from  drudgery,  by  the  aid 
of  machinery.  Inventions  will  free  man  from  thraldom  to  time  and 
space. 

By  reason  of  the  fact,  already  adverted  to,  that  a  short  training  of  cer- 
tain muscles  of  the  infant  will  be  followed  by  the  continued  growth  of  the 
same  muscles  through  his  afterlife,  it  is  clear  how  it  is  that  the  two  years  of 
the  child's  life  (his  fifth  and  sixth),  or  even  one  year,  or  a  half -year,  in  the 
kindergarten  will  start  into  development  activities  of  muscles  and  brain 
wliich  will  secure  deftness  and  delicacy  of  industrial  power  in  all  after 
life.  The  rationale  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  use 
muscles  already  inured  to  use;  in  fact,  a  much-used  muscle  demands  a 
daily  exercise  as  much  as  the  stomach  demands  food.  But  an  unused  mus- 
cle, or  the  mere  rudiment  of  a  muscle  that  has  never  been  used,  gives  pain 
on  its  first  exercise.  Its  contraction  is  accompanied  with  laceration  of 
tissue,  and  followed  by  lameness,  or  by  distress  on  using  it  again.  Hence 
it  happens  that  the  body  shrinks  from  employing  an  unused  muscle,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  demands  the  frequent  exercise  of  muscles  already  trained 
to  use.  Hence,  in  a  thousand  ways,  unconsciou  to  ourselves,  we  manage 
to  exercise  daily  whatever  muscles  we  have  already  trained,  and  thus  keep 
in  practice  physical  aptitudes  for  skill  in  any  direction.  The  carriage  of 
a  man  who  a,ppeaiB  awkward  to  us  is  so  because  of  the  fact  that  he  uses 
only  a  few  muscles  of  his  body,  and  holds  the  others  under  constraint  as 
though  he  possessed  no  power  to  use  them.  Freedom  of  body,  which  we 
term  gracefulness.  Is  manifested  in  the  complete  command  of  every  limb 
by  the  will.  This  is  the  element  of  beauty  in  the  Greek  statuary.  The 
gymnastic  training  may  be  easily  recognized  in  a  young  man  by  his  free 
oarriage-'as  he  moves,  he  uses  a  greater  variety  of  muscles  than  the  man  of 
uncultivated  physique.  It  follows  that  a  muscle  once  trained  to  activity 
keeps  itself  in  training,  or  even  adds  by  degrees  to  its  development,  simply 
by  demanding  its  daily  exercise,  and  securing  it  by  some  additional  move- 
ment which  it  has  added  as  subsidiary  to  activities  in  which  other  muscles 
are  chiefly  concerned.  In  his  manner  of  sitting  or  rising,  of  walking  or 
running,  even  of  breathing,  of  writing,  or  reading,  one  man  varies  from  an- 
other through  the  use  or  disuse  of  subsidiary  muscles,  thus  kept  in  train- 
ing or  allowed  to  remain  as  undeveloped  rudiments. 

I  have  in  this  protracted  discussion  of  the  significance  of  Froebel's 
gifts  as  a  preparation  for  industrial  life,  indicated  my  own  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  kindergarten  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  tiie  common-school 
system*  It  should  be  a  sort  of  sub-primary  education,  and  receive  the 
pupil  at  the  age  of  four  or  four  and  a  half  years,  and  hold  him  until  he 
completes  his  sixth  year.  By  this  means  we  gain  the  child  for  one  or 
two  years  when*he  is  good  for  nothing  else  but  education,  and  not  of 
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much  value  even  for  the  education  of  the  school  as  it  is  and  has  been. 
The  disciplines  of  reading  and  writing,  geography  and  arithmetic,  as 
taught  in  the  ordinary  primary  school,  are  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
average  child  not  yet  entered  upon  his  seventh  year.  And  beyond  the 
seventh  year  the  time  of  the  child  is  too  valuable  to  use  it  for  other  than 
general  disciplines — ^reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  etc.,  and  drawing.  He 
must  not  take  up  his  school-time  with  learning  a  handicraft. 

The  kindergarten  utilizes  a  period  of  the  child's  life  for  preparation  for 
the  arts  and  trades,  without  robbing  the  school  of  a  portion  of  its  needed 
time. 

Besides  the  industrial  phase  of  the  subject,  which  is  pertinent  here,  we 
may  take  note  of  another  one  that  bears  indirectly  on  the  side  of  produc- 
tive industry,  but  has  a  much  wider  bearing.  At  the  age  of  three  years 
the  child  begins  to  emerge  from  the  circumscribed  life  of  the  family,  ami 
to  acquire  an  interest  in  the  life  of  society,  and  a  proclivity  to  torm  rela- 
tionship with  it.  This  increases  until  the  school  period  begins,  at  his 
seventh  year.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  are  years  of  transition, 
not  well  provided  for  either  by  family  life  or  by  social  life  in  the  United 
States.  In  families  of  great  poverty,  the  child  forms  evil  associations  on 
the  street,  and  is  initiated  into  crime.  By  the  time  he  is  ready  to  enter 
the  school  he  is  hardened  in  vicious  habits,  beyond  tlic  power  of  the 
school  to  eradicate.  In  families  of  wealth,  the  custom  is  to  intrust  the 
care  of  the  child  in  this  period  of  his  life  to  some  servant  without  peda- 
gogical skill,  and  generally  without  strength  of  will-power.  The  chUd 
of  wealthy  parents  usually  inherits  the  superior  directive  power  of  the 
parents,  who  have  by  their  energy  acquired  and  preserved  the  wealth. 
Its  manifestation  in  the  child  is  not  reasonable,  considerate  will-power, 
but  arbitrariness  and  self-will — with  such  a  degree  of  stubbornness  that  it 
quite  overcomes  the  much  feebler  native  will  of  the  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  children.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  class  (poor  or  rich)  the 
kindergarten  benefits  most.  Society  is  benefited  by  tlie  substitution  of  a 
rational  training  of  the  child's  will  during  his  transition  period.  If  he 
is  a  child  of  poverty,  he  is  saved  by  the  good  associations  and  the  indus- 
trial and  intellectual  training  that  he  gets.  If  he  is  a  child  of  wealth,  he 
is  saved  by  the  kindergarten  from  ruin  through  self-indulgence  and  the 
corruption  ensuing  on  weak  management  in  the  family.  The  worst  ele. 
ments  in  society  are  the  corrupted  and  ruined  men  who  were  once  youth 
of  unusual  directive  power— -children  of  parents  of  strong  wills. 

While  the  industrial  preparation  involved  in  the  kindergarten  exercises 
is  a  sufficient  justification  for  its  introduction  into  our  school  system,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  this  is  far  from  satisfactory  to  the  enthusiastic  dis- 
ciples of  Froebel.  They  see  in  the  kindergarten  the  means  for  the  moral 
regeneration  of  the  human  race,  and  they  look  upon  the  industrial  phase 
of  its  results  as  merely  incidental  and  of  little  consequence;  and,  indeed, 
they  regard  those  who  attempt  to  justify  the  kindergarten  on  an  industrial 
basis  as  sordid  materialists.  That  they  have  good  reason  to  claim  more 
than  this  preparation  for  manual  arts  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
games,  gifts,  and  occupations  are  symbolic,  and  thus  propaedeutic  to  sub- 
sequent intellectual  and  moral  training.    Every  conscious  intellectual 
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pljiase  of  the  mind  has  a  previous  phase  in  which  it  was  unconscious, 
and  merely  symbolic.  Feeling,  emotion,  sensibility — these  are  names  of 
activities  of  the  soul  which  become  thoughts  and  ideas  by  the  simple  addi- 
tion of  consciousness  to  them — i,  e.,  the  addition  of  reflection.  What  smoke 
is  to  the  clear  flame,  in  some  sort  is  instinct  to  clear  rational  purpose. 
Thoughts  and  ideas  preexist,  therefore,  as  feelings  and  impulses;  when, 
later,  they  are  seen  as  ideas,  they  are  seen  as  having  general  form,  or  as 
possessing  universality.  As  feelings,  they  are  particular  or  special,  having 
application  only  then  and  there;  as  thoughts,  they  are  seen  as  general 
principles  regulative  of  all  similar  exigencies. 

The  njirsery  tale  gives  the  elements  of  a  thought,  but  in  such  special 
grotesque  form  that  the  child  seizes  only  the  incident  Subsequent  reflec- 
tion brings  together  the  features  thus  detached  and  isolated,  and  the  child 
begins  to  have  a  general  idea.  The  previous  symbol  makes  easy  and 
natural  the  pathway  to  ideas  and  clear  thought. 

OTHER  ABVANTAOES. 

Besides  the  industrial  training  (through  the  "  gifts  and  occupations  ") 
and  the  symbolic  culture  (derived  chiefly  from  tiie  "games"),  there  is 
much  else,  in  the  kindergarten,  which  is  common  to  the  instruction  in  the 
school  subsequently,  and  occupies  the  same  ground.  Some  disciplines 
also  are  much  more  efficient  in  the  kindergarten,  by  reason  of  its  peculiar 
apparatus,  than  the  same  are  or  can  be  in  the  common  school. 

The  instruction  in  manners  and  polite  habits  which  goes  on  in  all  well- 
conducted  kindergartens  is  of  very  great  value.  The  child  is  taught  to 
behave  properly  at  the  table,  to  be  clean  in  his  personal  habits,  to  be  neat 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  apparatus,  to  practice  the  etiquette  and  ameni- 
ties of  polite  life.  These  things  are  much  better  provided  for  in  Froebel's 
system  than  elsewhere.  Moreover,  there  is  a  cultivation  of  imagination 
and  of  the  inventive  power  which  possesses  great  significance  for  the 
future  intellectual  growth.  The  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality,  silence, 
obedience  to  established  rules,  self-control,  are  taught  to  as  great  a  degree 
as  is  desirable  for  pupils  of  that  age,  but  not  by  any  means  so  perfectly  as 
in  the  ordinary  well-conducted  primary  school.  The  two  kinds  of  atten- 
tion that  are  developed  so  well  in  a  good  school:  (1)  the  attention  of  each 
pupil  to  his  own  task — so  absorbed  in  it  that  he  is  oblivious  to  the  work 
of  the  class  that  is  reciting,  and  (2)  the  attention  of  each  pupil  in  the  class 
that  is  reciting,  to  the  work  of  pupil  reciting— the  former  being  the  atten- 
tion of  industry,  and  the  latter  the  attention  of  critical  observation — are 
not  developed  so  well  as  in  the  primary  school,  nor  is  it  to  be  expected. 
The  freedom  from  constraint  which  is  essential  in  the  kindergarten,  or  in 
any  school  for  pupils  of  five  years  of  age,  allows  much  interference  of 
each  pupil  with  the  work  of  others,  and  hence  much  distraction  of  atten- 
tion. It  is  quite  difficult  to  preserve  an  exact  balance.  The  teacher  of 
the  kindergarten  is  liable  to  allow  the  brisk,  strong-willed  children  to 
interfere  with  the  others,  and  occupy  their  attention  too  much. 

As  regards  imagination  and  inventive  power,  it  is  easily  stimulated  to 
an  abnormal  degree.  For,  if  it  is  accompanied  by  conceit,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding injury  done  to  the  child's  faith  and  reverence  which  must 
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accompany  his  growth  if  he  would  come  to  the  stores  of  wisdom  which 
his  race  has  preserved  for  him.  The  wisest  men  are  those  who  have 
availed  themselves  most  of  the  wisdom  of  the  race.  Self -activity,  it  is 
true,  is  essential  to  the  assimilation  of  the  intellectual  patrimony,  but  it 
is  a  reverent  spirit  only  that  can  sustain  one  in  the  long  labor  of  master- 
ing and  acquiring  that  patrimony. 

The  cultivation  of  language— of  the  power  of  expression — is  much 
emphasized  by  the  advocates  of  the  kindergarten,  and,  I  believe,  with 
fair  results. 

There  is  a  species  of  philosophy  sometimes  connected  with  the  system 
which  undoubtedly  exercises  a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
followers  of  FroebeL  It  is,  apparently,  a  system  founded  on  a  thought 
of  Schelling— the  famous  "identity  system  "—which  made  the  absolute 
to  be  the  indifference  or  identity  of  spirit  and  nature.  Its  defect  is, 
that  it  deals  with  antitheses  as  resolvable  only  into  " indifference** 
points;  hence  the  highest  principle  must  be  an  unconscious  one, 
which  makes  its  philosophy  a  pantheistic  system  when  logically  carried 
out.  But  Froebel  does  not  seem  to  have  carried  it  out  strictly.  He  uses 
it  chiefly  to  build  on  it  as  a  foundation  his  propaedeutics  of  reflection,  or 
thinking  activity.  Antithesis,  or  the  doctrine  of  opposites  (mind  and 
nature,  light  and  darkness,  sweet  and  sour,  good  and  bad,  etc.),  belongs 
to  the  elementary  stage  of  reflection.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary  stage 
of  thought  (although  no  ultimate  one),  and  far  above  the  activity  of 
sense-perception.  But,  compared  with  the  thinking  activity  of  the  com- 
prehending reason,  it  is  still  very  crude.  Moreover,  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  not  guided  by  a  principle  above  reflection,  it  is  very  uncertain.  It  is 
liable  to  fall  from  the  stage  of  reflection  which  cognizes  antithesis 
(essential  relation)  to  that  which  cognizes  mere  difference  (non-essential 
relation).  6uch  imperfection  I  conceive  to  belong  rather  to  some  of  the 
interpreters  of  Froebel's  philosophic  views  than  to  FroebeVs  system  as  ha 
understood  it.  It  is  certainly  not  a  fault  of  his  pedagogics.  His  phUos- 
ophy  is  far  deeper  than  that  of  Pestalozzi,  while  his  pedagogical  system 
is  far  more  consistent,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice. 

KOKAL  DIBCIPLraa. 

As  regards  the  claimed  transcendence  of  the  system  over  all  others  in 
the  way  of  moral  development,  I  am  inclined  to  grant  some  degree  of 
superiority  to  it,  but  not  for  intrinsic  reasons.  It  is  because  the  child  is 
then  at  an  age  when  he  is  liable  to  great  demoralization  at  home,  and  is 
submitted  to  a  gentle  but  Arm  discipline  in  the  kindergarten,  that  the 
new  education  proves  of  more  than  ordinary  value  as  a  moral  discipline. 
The  children  of  the  x>oor,  at  the  susceptible  age  of  five  years,  get  many 
lessons  on  the  street  that  tend  to  corrupt  them.  The  children  of  the  rich, 
meeting  no  wholesome  restraint,  become  self-willed  and  self-indulgent. 
The  kindergarten  may  save  both  classes,  and  make  rational  self-control 
take  the  place  of  unrestrained,  depraved  impulse. 

But  the  kindergarten  itself  has  dangers.  The  cultivation  of  self -activity 
may  be  excessive,  and  lead  to  pertness  aad  conceit.  The  pupil  may  get 
to  be  irreverent  and  overbearing— hardened  against  receiving  instruction 
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irom  others.  In  fact,  with  a  teacher  whose  dificemment  is  dimmed  bj 
too  much  sentimental  theory,  there  is  great  danger  that  the  weeds  of 
selfishness  will  thriye  faster  among  the  children  than  the  wholesome 
plants  of  self-knowledge  and  self -control  The  apotheosis  of  childhood 
and  infancy  is  a  very  dangerous  idea  to  put  in  practice.  It  does  well 
enough  in  Wordsworth's  great  ode,  as  a  sequence  of  the  doctrine  of 
preCxistcnce;  and  it  is  quite  necessary  that  we  should,  as  educators, 
never  forget  that  the  humblest  child — ^nay,  the  most  depraved  child — ^has 
within  him  the  possibility  of  the  highest  angelic  being.  But  this  angelic 
nature  is  only  impUdt,  and  not  explicit,  in  the  child  or  in  the  savage,  or 
in  the  uneducated.  To  use  the  language  of  Aristotle,  the  undeveloped 
human  being  is  a  '* first  entelechy,"  while  the  developed,  cultured  man  is 
a  "second  entelechy."  Both  are,  " by  nature  "  rational  beings;  but  only 
the  educated,  moral,  and  religious  man  is  rational  actually.  "  By  nature  " 
signifies  "potentially,"  or  "  containing  tlie  possibility  of." 

NATURE  AND  NATX7RAL  METHODS. 

There  is  no  technical  expression  in  the  history  of  pedagogy  with  which 
more  juggling  has  been  done  than  with  the  word  "nature."  As  used  by 
most  writers,  it  signifies  the  ideal  or  normal  type  of  the  growth  of  any 
thing.  The  nature  of  the  oak  realizes  itself  in  the  acorn-bearing  monarch 
of  the  forest.  The  nature  of  man  is  realized  in  the  angelic,  god-like 
being  whose  intellect,  and  will,  and  emotions  are  rational,  moral,  and 
pervaded  by  love.  We  hear  the  end  of  education  spoken  of  as  the  har- 
monious development  of  human  nature,  physical,  intellectual,  moral,  and 
offectional.  This  "nature,"  in  the  sense  of  ideal  or  normal  type,  is, 
however,  liable  to  be  confounded  with  "  nature  "«ia  the  oi^osite  sense, 
viz.,  nature  as  the  external  world  (of  unconsdoua  growth).  This  con- 
fusion is  the  worst  that  could  happen,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  himian  life;  for  man,  by  nature  (as  unconscious  growth),  is 
only  the  infant  or  savage — the  mere  animal — ^and  his  possible  angelic 
"nature  "  is  only  possible.  Moreover,  this  possibility  never  will  become 
actuality  except  through  his  own  self -activity:  he  must  make  himself 
rational,  for  nature  as  the  external  world  will  never  do  this  for  him. 
Indeed,  where  nature  as  the  external  (unconscious)  world  is  most  active 
in  its  processes — say,  in  the  torrid  zone — there  the  development  of  man 
will  be  most  retarded.  Nature  as  external  world  is  a  world  of  depend- 
ence, each  thing  being  conditioned  by  everything  else,  and  hence  under 
fate.  The  humblest  clod  on  the  earth  pulsates  with  vibrations  that  have 
traveled  hither  from  the  farthest  star.  Each  piece  of  matter  is  neces- 
sitated to  be  what  it  is  by  the  totality  of  conditions.  But  the  nature  of 
man— human  nature — ^must  be  freedom,  and  not  fate.  It  must  be  self- 
determined,  and  not  a  mere  "  thing "  which  is  made  to  be  what  it  is  by 
the  constraining  activity  of  the  totality  of  conditions.  Hence,  those  who 
confuse  these  two  meanings  of  "  nature  "  Juggle  with  the  term,  and  in  one 
place  mean  the  rational  ideal  of  man — the  self -determining  mind — ^and  in 
another  place  th^  mean  a  thing,  as  the  product  of  nature  as  external 
world.  The  result  of  this  juggling  ia  the  old  pedagogical  contradiction 
found  in  Bousseau  throughout,  and  now  and  then  in  the  systems  of  all 
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Other  pedagogical  reformers— Pestalozzi  in  particular,  and  even  in  Locke 
before  Rousseau. 

To  become  rational,  man  must  learn  to  practise  self-control,  and  to  sub- 
stitute moral  purpose  for  mere  impulse.  Man  inherits  from  nature,  in 
time  and  space,  impulses  and  desires  ;  and,  as  subject  to  them,  he  is  only 
a  Pramet?i&us  Vinetu9 —  a  slave  of  appetite  and  passion,  like  all  other  ani- 
mals. The  infant  begins  his  existence  with  a  maximum  of  unconscious 
impulse,  and  a  minimum  of  conscious,  rational,  moral  purpose.  The  dis- 
ciple of  Froebel  who  apotheosizes  infancy,  and  says,  with  Wordsworth,— 

"Heaven  lies  aboatns  in  oar  inftncy," 
and  who  thinks  that  the  child  is  a — 

"  Mighty  prophet  I  Seer  bleBt, 
On  whom  those  trnths  do  rest 
Which  we  are  toiling  all  onr  Uves  to  find," 

is  prone  to  regard  the  kindergarten  as  a  "  child's  paradise,"  wherein  he 
should  be  allowed  to  develop  unrestrainedly,  and  the  principle,  laian 
faire —  "  let  him  alone" — is  to  fill  the  world  wit^  angels. 

This  belief  in  the  perfection  of  nature  is  the  arch-heresy  of  education. 
It  is  more  dangerous  because  it  has  a  side  of  deepest  trutli— the  truth 
which  makes  education  possible,  viz.,  the  truth  that  man  possesses  the 
capacity  for  self -regeneration — the  capacity  of  putting  off  his  natural  im- 
pulses and  desires,  his  animal  selfishness,  and  of  putting  on  righteousness 
and  holiness.  His  ideal  nature  must  be  made  real  by  himself  in  order  to 
be.  His  real  nature,  as  a  product  of  time  and  space,  must  be  annulled 
and  subordinated,  and  his  ideal  nature  be  made  real  in  its  place. 

The  child  as  individual,  and  without  availing  himself  of  the  help  of  his 
fellows,  is  a  mere  slave,  a  thing,  a  being  controlled  by  fate.  Through 
participation  with  his  fellow-men  united  into  institutions — those  infinite, 
rational  organisms,  the  product  of  the  intellect  and  will  of  the  race  con- 
spiring through  the  ages  of  human  history  and  inspired  by  the  Divine  pur- 
pose which  rules  all  as  Providence — through  participation  in  institntkna^ 
man  is  enaoled  to  attain  freedom,  to  complement  his  defects  as  individual 
by  the  deeds  of  the  race  ;  he  subdues  nature  in  timo  and  space,  and  makes 
ii  his  servant ;  he  collects  the  shreds  of  experience  from  the  individuals 
of  the  race,  and  combines  them  into  wisdom,  and  preserves  and  transmits 
the  same  from  generation  to  generation  ;  he  invents  the  instrumentalities 
of  intercommunication — ^the  alphabet,  the  art  of  printing,  the  telegraph 
and  railroad,  the  scientific  society,  the  publishing-house,  the  bookstore, 
the  library,  the  school,  and,  greater  than  all,  the  newspaper.  The  poor 
squalid  individual,  an  insignificant  atom  in  space  and  time,  can,  by  the 
aid  of  these  great  institutions,  lift  himself  up  to  culture,  and  to  the  infini- 
tude of  endless  development.  From  being  mere  individual,  he  can 
become  generic-^'.  «.,  realize  in  himself  the  rationality  of  the  entire 
species  of  the  human  race.  By  education  we  mean  to  do  exactly  tliis 
thing ;  to  give  to  the  individual  the  means  of  this  participation  in  the 
aggregate  labors  of  all  humanity. 

Hence  we  are  bound  to  consider  education  practically,  as  a  process  of 
initiating  the  particular  individual  into  the  life  of  his  race  as  intellect 
and  will-power.    We  must  give  to  a  child  the  means  to  help  himself,  and 
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the  habit  and  custom  of  helping  himself,  to  participate  in  the  labors  of 
his  fellowmen,  and  to  become  a  contributor  to  the  store  created  b)^  man- 
kind. Institutions; — the  family:  civil  society,  with  its  arts,  and  trades, 
and  professions,  and  establishments,  schools,  etc.:  the  state,  with  its 
more  comprehensive  organizations;  and,  finally,  the  church: — these  are 
greater  than  the  individual,  and  they  are  products  of  his  ideal  nature, 
and  exist  solely  as  means  whereby  the  individual  may  develop  his  ideal. 

The  kindergarten,  then,  has  the  same  general  object  that  the  school 
has  had  all  along — to  eliminate  the  merely  animal  from  the  child,  and  to 
develop  in  its  place  the  rational  and  spiritual  life. 

EDUCATTVE  FUNCTION  OP  PLAT. 

Now,  as  regards  the  science  of  the  kindergarten,  there  is  one  more  con- 
sideration which  is  too  important  to  pass  by — the  theory  of  play  as  an 
educational  element. 

The  school  had  been  too  much  impressed  with  the  main  fact  of  its 
mission — viz.,  to  eliminate  the  animal  nature  and  to  superinduce  the 
spiritual  nature — to  notice  the  educative  function  of  play.  Froebel  was 
the  first  to  fully  appreciate  this,  and  to  devise  a  proper  series  of  dis- 
ciplines for  the  youngest  children.  The  old  regime  of  the  school  did  not 
pay  respect  enough  to  the  principle  of  self-activity.  It  sacrificed  spon- 
taneity in  an  utterly  unnecessary  manner,  instead  of  developing  it  into 
rational  self-determination.  Hence  it  produced  human  machines,  gov- 
erned by  prescription  and  conventionality,  and  but  few  enlightened  spon- 
taneous personalities  who  possessed  insight  as  well  as  law-abiding  habit. 
Such  human  machines,  governed  by  prescription,  would  develop  into 
law-breakers  or  sinners  the  moment  that  the  pressure  of  social  laws 
was  removed  from  them.  They  did  not  possess  enough  individuality  of 
their  own.  They  had  not  assimilated  what  they  had  been  compelled  to 
practice.  They  were  not  competent  to  readjust  themselves  to  a  change 
of  surroundings. 

Now,  in  play,  the  child  realizes  for  himself  his  spontaneity,  but  in  its 
irrational  form  of  arbitrariness  and  caprice.  In  its  positive  phase  he  pro- 
duces whatever  his  fancy  dictates;  in  its  negative  phase  he  destroys  again 
what  he  has  made,  or  whatever  is  his  own^  He  realizes  by  these  opera- 
lions  the  depth  of  originality  which  his  will-power  involves— the  pow^er  to 
create  and  the  power  to  destroy.  This  will-power  is  the  root  of  his  per- 
fionality— the  source  of  his  freedom.  Deprive  a  child  of  his  play,  and 
you  produce  arrested  development  in  his  character.  Nor  can  his  play  be 
rationalized  by  the  kindergarten  so  as  to  dispense  altogether  with  the 
utterly  spontaneous,  untamed  play  of  the  child — wherein  he  gives  full 
scope  to  his  fancy  and  caprice — w^itbout  depriving*  his  play  of  its  essen- 
tial character,  and  changing  it  from  play  into  work.  Even  in  the  kinder- 
garten, just  as  in  the  school,  there  must  be  prescription.  But  the  good 
kindergarten  wisely  and  gently  controls,  in  such  manner  as  to  leave  room 
for  much  of  the  pure  spontaneity  of  play.  It  prescribes  tasks,  but  pre- 
serves the  form  of  play  as  much  as  is  possible.  If  the  child  were  held  to  a 
rigid*  accountability  in  the  kindergarten  for  the  performance  of  his  task,  it 
would  then  cease  to  be  play,  and  become  labor.    Labor  performs  the  pre- 
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scribed  toslL  Play  prescribes  for  Itself.  Tlie  attempt  to  preserve  the 
form  of  self  prescription  for  the  child  in  his  tasks  is  what  saves  the  kinder- 
garten from  being  a  positive  injury  to  the  cJiild  at  this  tender  and  imnuir 
ture  age.  It  is  the  preservation  of  the  form  of  play,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Induction  of  the  iubfUanee  of  prescription,  that  constitutes  what 
is  new  and  valuable  in  Froebcl's  method  of  instruction.  There  is  a  gentle 
insinuation  of  habits  of  attention,  of  self-control,  of  action  in  concert,  of 
considcrateness  towards  others,  of  desire  to  participate  in  the  conunon  re- 
sult of  the  school,  that  succeeds  is  accomplishing  this  necessary  change  of 
heart  in  the  child — ^from  selfishness  to  self-renunciation — ^without  sacri- 
ficing his  spontaneity  so  much  as  is  done  in  the  old-fashioned  primary 
school.  And  he  got6  large  measures  of  the  benefits  of  the  school  that  he 
would  have  lost  had  he  remained  at  home  in  the  family.  The  child,  too, 
at  this  period  of  life  has  bcgim  to  experience  a  hunger  for  the  more  sub- 
stantial things  of  social  life,  and  the  family  alone  cannot  satisfy  his  long- 
ings. The  discovery  of  Froebel  gives  the  child  what  is  needed  of  the 
substantial  effects  of  the  schocd  without  thue  danger  of  xoughly  crashing 
out  his  individuality  at  the  same  time. 

FRACTICAL  CONDITIOKB  KECE88ART  FOB  BITOCESa 

After  we  have  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  essential  questions  relative 
to  the  reasonableness  of  the  course  of  study  and  discipline  of  the  kinder- 
garten, its  suitability  to  the  age  of  the  children,  its  effect  upon  the  educa- 
tion that  follows  it,  we  come  to  the  subsidiary  questions  regarding  expense, 
training  of  teachers,  and  the  details  of  management.  These  questions 
are  not  important,  unless  the  decision  is  reached  that  the  kindergarten 
theory  is  substantially  correct  If  it  is  found  to  l)e  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  school,  then  we  must  solve  the  practical  problems  of  how  to  intro- 
duce it  into  the  public  school  system.  The  problem  is,  how  to  meet  the 
expense.  If  the  traditional  form  of  the  kindergarten  be  adopted,  that  of 
one  teacher  to  each  dozen  pupils,  and  this  constituting  an  isolated  kinder- 
garten, the  annual  cost  of  tuition  would  be  from  $50  to  $100  per  pupil,  a 
sum  too  extravagant  to  be  paid  by  any  public  school  system.  The  average 
tuition  per  pupil  in  public  school  systems  of  the  United  States  ranges 
from  $12  to  $20  for  the  year's  schooling  of  200  days.  Ko  school  board 
would  be  justified  in  expending  five  times  as  much  per  pupil  for  tuition 
in  a  kindergarten  as  it  expended  for  the  tuition  of  a  pupil  in  Uie  primary  or 
grammar  school 

If  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  to  twelve  or 
twenty,  while  in  the  primary  school  each  teacher  can  manage  and  properly 
instruct  fifty  or  seventy,  it  IxKiomcs  likewise  necessary  to  invent  a  system 
of  cheaper  teachers.  At  once  the  Lancasterian  system— or  the  "  moni- 
torial" system — suggests  itself  as  a  model  for  the  organization  of  the 
cheap  kindergarten.  The  kindergarten  shall  be  a  large  one.  located  in  a 
room  of  ample  size  to  hold  five  to  ten  tables,  each  table  to  have  fifteen 
children  attending  it,  and  presided  over  by  a  novitiate  teacher;  and  the 
whole  room  shall  be  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  thoroughly  competent 
teacher,  of  experience  and  skill,  and  well  versed  in  the  theorj'  and  practice 
of  Frocbers  system.    The  director  of  the  kindergarten  must  be  a  well> 
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paid  teadier,  receivuig  as  much  as  the  principal  of  a  primary  school,  with 
two  assistants.  Her  assistants,  the  "novitiate  teachers,*'  are  learners  of 
the  system.  The  first  year  they  shall  be  volunteers,  and  receive  no  salary: 
the  second  year,  or  as  soon  as  they  pass  the  first  examination  in  theory 
and  practice  of  the  kindergarten,  they  are  to  receive  a  small  salary  as 
"  paid  assistante.  *'  After  a  year's  service  as  paid  assistants  they  may  pass 
a  second  examination,  and,  if  found  competent,  be  appointed  directors, 
and  receive  a  higher  salary. 

In  the  8t  Louis  kindergartens,  the  numlier  of  60  pupils  entitles  the 
director  to  one  paid  assistant,  and  there  is  one  additional  appointed  for 
each  80  pupils  above  that  number.  Thus,  there  would  be  a  director  and 
four  paid  assistants  if  the  kindergarten  had  1(^0  pupila  (The  director 
would,  in  St^  Louis,  receive  $850  per  annum*  and  each  paid  assistant  $125 
per  annum.  The  cost  of  tuition^based  on  teachers'  salaries— would  be 
$850  per  annum  for  the  150  pupils,  being  less  than  $0  per  annum  for 
each.) 

Beside  the  salaried  teachers  of  the  kindergarten,  it  is  expected  that 
there  will  be  an  equal  or  greater  number  of  volunteers.  In  order  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  volunteers  to  join  the  system,  as  well  as  to  secure  the 
development  of  the  salaried  teachers.  It  is  necessary  to  have  two  persons, 
of  superior  ability,  that  can  give  instruction,  once  a  week,  on  the  theory 
and  practice  (the  "  gifts  and  occupations  ")  of  Froebers  system.  A  young 
woman  will  find  so  much  culture  of  thought  to  be  derived  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  Froebel's  insights  and  theories,  and  so  much  peculiarly  fitting 
experience  from  her  daily  class  in  the  kindergarten— experience  that  will 
prove  invaluable  to  her  as  a  wife  and  mother — that  she  will  serve  her 
apprenticeship  in  the  kindergarten  gladly,  though  it  be  no  part  of  her 
intention  to  follow  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  system,  as  an  adjunct  to  the  public  sehools,  to  edu- 
cate young  women  in  these  valuable  matters  relating  to  the  early  training 
of  children.  I  have  thouglvjb  that  the  benefit  derived  by  the  200  young 
women  of  the  St.  Louis  kindergartens  from  the  lectures  of  Miss  Blow  to 
be  of  sufficient  value  to  compensate  the  city  for  the  cost  of  the  kinder- 
gartens. A  nobler  and  more  enlightened  womanhood  will  result,  and  the 
family  will  prove  a  better  nurture  for  the  child. 

Here  we  come  ui)on  the  most  important  practical  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  the  general  introduction  of  the  kindergarten.  If  the  teachers  are  no 
better  than  the  average  mothers  in  our  families,  if  they  are  not  better  than 
the  average  primary  teacher,  it  is  evident  that  the  system  of  Froebel  can- 
not effect  any  great  reform  in  society.  "It  is  useless  to  expect  social 
regeneration  from  persons  who  are  not  themselves  regenerated." 

In  our  St.  Louis  work  we  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having  a  lady  of 
great  practical  sagacity,  of  profound  and  clear  insight,  and  of  untiring 
energy  to  organize  our  kindergartens  and  instruct  our  teachers.  Her 
(Miss  Susan  E.  Blow's)  disinterested  and  gratuitous  services  have  been 
the  means  of  securing  for  us  a  system  that  now  furnishes  its  own  direc- 
tors, assistants,  and  supervisors. 

There  is  another  important  point  connected  with  the  economy  of  the 
kindergarten.  The  session  should  not  last  over  three  hours  for  the  chil- 
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dren  of  this  age.  Hence  each  room  permits  two  sessions  to  be  held  in  it 
per  day,  one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  thus  accommodat- 
ing double  the  number  of  pupils.  In  some  cases,  where  the  teacher  has 
attained  experience  and  strength  sufficient,  she  teaches  in  both  sessions, 
and  receives  a  higher  grade  of  salary  for  the  work.* 

The  furniture  of  the  kindergarten  is  made  up  of  small,  movable  chairs, 
and  small  tables,  each  one  capable  of  accommodating  two  children — ^the 
surface  of  the  table  being  marked  off  into  divisions  one  inch  square.  It 
is  better  to  use  the  small  tables  than  large  ones  that  will  accommodate  a 
whole  class,  for  the  small  ones  may  be  moved  easily  and  combined  into 
large  ones  of  any  desirable  size,  and  may  be  readily  arranged  into  any 
shape  or  figure,  and  placed  in  any  part  of  the  room,  by  the  children  them- 
selves. It  is  necessary  to  use  the  floor  of  the  room  during  one  exercise  each 
day  for  the  games,  at  which  time  all  the  children  are  collected  "  on  the 
circle  *';  at  this  time  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  the  tables  to  the  sides 
of  the  room,  and  with  small  tables  this  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
Again,  in  the  absence  of  one  of  the  teachers,  it  may  become  necessary  to 
combine  two  classes  into  one,  uniting  two  tables.  The  small  tables  are 
therefore  an  important  item  in  the  economy  of  the  kindergarten. 

With  these  suggestions,  I  leave  the  subject,  believing  they  are  sufficient 
to  justify  the  directors  of  our  public  schools  in  making  the  kindergarten 
n  part  of  our  school  system.  The  advantage  to  the  community  in  utiliz- 
ing the  age  from  four  to  six:  in  training  the  hand  and  eye;  in  developing 
habits  of  cleanliness,  politeness,  self-control,  urbanity,  industry;  in  train- 
ing the  mind  to  UDdcrstand  numbers  and  geometric  forms,  to  invent  com- 
binations of  figures  and  shapes,  and  to  represent  them  with  the  pencil — 
these  and  other  valuable  lessons  in  combination  with  theii  fellow-pupils 
and  obedience  to  the  rule  of  their  superiors — above  all,  the  youthful  sug- 
gestions as  to  methods  of  instruction  which  will  come  from  the  kinder- 
garten and  penetrate  the  methods  of  the  other  schools — will,  I  think, 
ultimately  prevail  in  securing  to  us  the  establishment  of  this  beneficent 
institution  in  all  the  city  school-systems  of  our  countiy. 

*In  St.  Lonls,  directors  receiTO  $600  for  two  Beesione  per  day,  and  $860  for  one  seeslon ; 
paid  aasistantB  receive  $125  Ibr  one  session,  and  $900  per  annom  fi>r  two  daily  sessions. 
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LBCTURB  TO  THB  FT7BLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 

Since  it  may  yet  be  some  time  ere  this  city  will  give  its  citizens  the  free 
Kindergarten,  I  have  invited  the  Public  School  teachers  here  tonight,  to 
explain  to  them,  in  as  concise  a  manner  as  possible,  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  Kindergarten  system,  which  is  called  by  Frederic  Froebel,  its  dis- 
coverer, ' '  Nature's  Method  of  Education. "  You  may  find  some  of  its  edu- 
cational principles  and  methods  adapted  to  the  primary  grades  of  the  public 
schools,  and  incorporate  them  with  your  own  to  the  great  advantage  of 
your  pupils. 

In  the  true  Kindergarten  the  children  are  to  be  under  six  years  of  age, 
but  where  children  have  never  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  system  at  home 
or  in  the  Kindergarten  proper,  children  over  six  years  of  age,  you  will 
find,  enjoy  all  the  exercises  designed  for  younger  children,  only  their 
advancement  from  the  most  simple  to  the  difficult  will  be  more  rapid,  and 
the  conversations  and  instructions  accompanying  the  occupations  must  be 
adapted  to  their  age. 

The  opening  exercises  in  the  first  grade  or  lower  primary  school  might 
well  be  the  same  as  in  tlie  Kindergarten,  namely:  singing,  conversation, 
and  stories,  as  well  as  the  learning  of  the  songs  or  games  which  are  on 
the  programme  of  the  day, — for  there  needs  to  be  a  regular  programme, 
and  each  day  should  have  its  own  occupations  and  plays,  which  are 
divided  into  four  different  kinds, — ^but  to  classify  and  describe  these  would 
require  one  or  two  separate  lectures. 

In  the  primary  school  as  well  as  in  the  Kindergarten,  the  observing  and 
reasoning  faculties  of  young  children  should  be  developed  first  by  inspec- 
tion and  experiments,  made  with  the  various  gifts,  and  repeated  with 
other  objects  having  similar  properties.  Thus  the  little  ball,  the  first  gift, 
is  spun  around  and  we  sing: 

See  me  spinning  round  and  roand, 
Never  idle  tan.  I  fonnd. 

Another  day  this  spinning  around  is  done  with  the  wooden  sphere  of 
the  second  gift  upon  a  plate,  singing: 

No  matter  how  flnt  I  spin  or  race, 
I  always  show  the  aame  round  face. 

With  this  play  the  children  make  the  additional  observation  that  it 

spins  not  only  around  itself,  but  also  around  the  center  of  the  plate. 

Again  when  making  a  little  clay  ball,  on  modeling  days,  they  find  out 

that  it  cannot  roll  if  it  has  any  comers  or  edges«    This  experience  has 

also  been  gained  while  presenting  the  cube  of  the  second  gift. 
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Evcrytbing  around  us  has  a  language,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  educator 
to  make  this  language  understood  to  the  child,  or  it  may  go  through  life 
with  eyes  that  do  not  see,  and  ears  that  do  not  hear,  and  a  mind  that  does 
not  understand. 

Lessons  simple  and  advanced  may  well  be  given  with  the  first  gift,  on 
color,  material,  motions,  qualities,  and  uses  of  this  gift,  in  accordance 
with  the  age  of  the  child,  or  the  time  he  has  attended  the  Kindergarten. 

The  child,  in  playing  with  the  second  gift,  is  led  to  find  out  the  sim- 
ilarities and  differences  of  his  soft  ball  and  the  wooden  sphere;  the  cylin- 
der is  presented  and  when  spun  round  shows  the  sphere: 

When  I  »pln  you  around,  m^  dear, 
Then  we  eee  a  UtUe  sphere. 

When  we  spin  the  cylinder  around, 
Hien  a  little  sphere  is  foond. 

When  we  spin  yon  ronnd,  my  dear. 
All  yonr  edges  disappear. 

Perhaps  without  this  play  the  child  would  not  have  noticed  that  the 
cylinder  had  any  edges.  The  cube  of  the  second  gift  offers  also  a  large 
field  for  comparing  and  experimenting  which  shall  lead  the  chUd  to  dis- 
cover the  peculiar  form  and  characteristics  of  the  cube: 

One  fiice  only  now  yon  see. 
Where  may  all  the  others  bet 

To  make  the  child  notice  the  plurality  of  faces.    Or: 

When  we  spin  yon  around,  my  dear. 
All  yonr  comers  disappear. 

When  we  spin  the  cnbe  around. 
Then  a  cylinder  is  Ibnnd. 

This  gift  could  also  be  advantageously  used  in  the  first  grade  oi  the 
primary  schools  when  the  children  have  had  no  previous  Kindergarten 
training.* 

The  third  gift  is  the  cube  divided  into  eight  smaller  cubes,  which  k^ 
to  a  closer  intimacy  and  analysis  of  its  form  and  uses. 

Ever  having  nature  for  his  guide,  Froebel  would  have  systiem  and 
organization  in  the  manner  of  presenting  this  gift,  first  as  a  whole*  thai 
analyzed  or  taken  to  pieces;  then  made  whole  again,  when  the  P^7  ^ 
finished.  This  not  only  satisfies  the  child's  curiosity  and  desire  for  break- 
ing things,  but  develops  the  constructive  instinct,  which,  after  bi^ldi^S 
with  the  blocks,  restores  and  reconstructs  the  previous  order  and  o^S^ 
form,  and  is  gratified  by  making  whole  what  has  been  destroyed. 

With  this  and  all  the  g^fts  the  child  is  made  acquainted  wi^  ^ 
law  of  oppositcs  and  of  combinations  or  connections,  which  lea^  ^^ 
to  take  delight  in  symmetrical  forms  and  harmonious  designs  and  ^^^ 
tions  of  his  own.  This  gift  would  be  most  useful  in  the  primary  e^^* 
succeeded  by  and  in  combination  with  the  fourth  gift,  which  is  ti»^  ^^ 
divided  into  eight  oblongs.  Lessons  in  arithmetic  can  be  given  wl^  ^ 
very  best  results,  with  these  gifts  as  well  as  with  the  fifth  gift,  whicl>  ^^ 

*  In  onr  lectures  to  the  normal  pupils  wo  ftilly  ezplatn  the  roasoms  why  nwhel 
his  Tarious  gilla  and  how  they  will  lead  to  higher  education. 
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cube  divided  dii^nally  into  halves,  quarters,  thirds.  For  this  gift  is 
composed  of  twenty-seven  cubes,  and  offers  a  far  richer  field  for  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  than  the  third  or  fourth  gift.  This  gift  may  be  used 
not  only  in  the  second  grade  but  also  in  the  third  grade  of  the  publiv* 
schools,  to  the  great  intellectual  progress  and  advantage  of  children,  who 
have  never  enjoyed  previous  Kindergarten  training.  One  of  the  thirds  of 
this  cube  being  cut  diagonally,  the  child  may  learn  that  one-third  and 
one-half  of  one  third  are  the  exact  half  of  his  whole  twenty-seven  cubes, 
or  of  the  three  thirds  of  his  cube.  With  the  solid  triangles  of  this  gift, 
one  placed  upon  the  other,  he  can  form  the  triangular  or  the  square  prism, 
and  in  connection  with  the  box  of  geometrical  forms  may  distinguish  the 
difference  between  the  pyramid  and  the  prism,  and  the  cone  and  the  pyra- 
mid; he  can  form  also  square,  oblong,  hexagonal,  or  octagonal  buildings, 
and  if  the  teacher  has  had  the  proper  normal  training,  she  may  also  teach 
in  this  connection  the  various  styles  of  architecture  with  the  object  les- 
son, which  precedes  the  building  with  children  in  the  primary  grades. 

The  same  mxy  be  said  of  the  sixth  gift,  which  is  equally  useful,  and 
permits  of  even  more  pleasing  structures,  and  may  be  used  with  equally 
good  results  to  convey  impressions  in  regard  to  form,  space,  and  number. 
As  you  will  observe,  there  is  a  close  connection  and  careful  guiding  from 
the  most  simple  to  the  more  complex.  Thus  while  in  the  previous  six 
^ts  the  child  has  had  solid  bodies  to  handle  and  play  with,  which 
appeal  more  directly  to  his  senses,  now,  the  seventh  gift,  the  la3ring  tab- 
lets, the  child  is  occupied  with  the  faces  only  of  his  previous  solid  toys. 
His  taste  and  ingenuity  of  design,  his  unconscious  comprehension  of  the 
law  of  oppodtes,  now  comes  into  fuller  play. 

With  this  occupation  the  child  becomes  familiar  with  all  the  various 
angles  which  he  outlines  with  another  gift,  the  little  round  sticks. 

This  gift  of  "  laying  sticks  "  is  to  lead  from  the  planes  or  faces  of  solid 
bodies  to  their  edges  or  outlines,  and  is  a  fair  preparation  to  the  succeed- 
ing drawing  occupation,  by  means  of  which  the  child  embodies  the  forms 
of  things  conceived  or  perceived  by  his  mind.  The  rings  lead  him  to  a 
still  higher  appreciation  of  facts  and  a  just  appreciation  of  what  is  correct 
and  beautiful  in  outline. 

The  occupation  of  sewing  is  in  direct  harmony  with  the  drawing  and 
all  other  occupations  which  describe  the  outline  or  edges  of  anything,  and 
is  a  harmonious  sequence  to  the  perforating  occupation,  which  rests  on 
the  principle  of  leading  the  child  from  the  outline  or  edges  of  a  body  to 
its  comers  or  points,  which  are  brought  into  relation  or  connected  again 
by  the  thread  or  stitch  from  point  to  point.  The  same  is  done  with  the 
peas-work,  where  the  edges,  represented  by  wires  and  connected  at  the 
comers  by  peas,  serve  th^  admirable  purpose  of  showing  the  perspective 
outlines  of  figures  and  forms.  These  two  occupations  are  very  delight- 
ful to  the  child,  as  they  gratify  his  ideality,  his  inborn  desire  for  activity, 
and  under  sjrstematic  direction  develop  skill  and  invention. 

The  perforating  should  not  be  used  by  anyone  who  has  not  been  prop- 
erty trained  in  the  rules  which  regulate  its  use,  or  it  may  lead  to  injuiy 
of  the  eyes. 
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The  interlacing  slats  prepare  for  the  weaving  with  paper;  many  of  the 
instructions  given  with  the  previous  gifts  may  be  repeated  under  a  new 
guise.  The  weaving  leads  us  back  from  combining  edges  to  planes,  and 
with  the  modeling  in  clay  we  return  to  solid  bodies. 

The  folding  in  paper  leads  to  many  observations,  useful  as  a  foundation 
for  higher  scientific  education,  while  it  cultivates  accuracy  of  eye  and 
hand,  most  useful  in  every  vocation  in  life. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  cutting  in  paper,  where  the  additional 
lesson  of  political  economy  is  inculcated,  in  so  far  as  the  children  arc 
taught  to  save  every  little  piece  that  falls  off  in  order  to  give  it  its  appro- 
priate place  and  so  let  it  form  an  additional  feature  of  the  beauty  of  the 
figure  attained.  They  also  learn  thereby  that  eveiything  is  good  and  fills 
a  useful  part  (f  it  is  in  its  appropriate  place. 

All  these  gifts,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  modeling*  which 
involves  considerable  labor  on  the  teacher's  part,  of  washing  hands  and 
clearing  away,  may  be  a  source  of  delightful  observations  and  instruc- 
tions in  the  primary  school  to  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

I  am  positive  that  when  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  shall  have 
received  the  Kindergarten  normal  training,  they  will  be  anxious  to  devote 
one  hour  each  day  to  kindergarten  methods,  and  they  will  find  that  the 
children  advance  Just  as  fast,  if  not  more  rapidly,  in  their  elementary 
pursuits,  and  have  a  clearer  comprehension  of  all  they  leam. 

Miss  Clara  Heald,  a  teacher  of  a  third-grade  public  school  in  this  city, 
gives  her  testimony  to  this  effect:  That  whereas  she  had  been  teaching  as 
a  matter  or  duty  in  regular  prescribed  methods,  with  no  particular  inter- 
est in  the  children,  as  soon  as  she  had  advanced  to  a  certain  degree  in  her 
Kindergarten  normal  training,  with  my  daughter  and  myself,  she  began 
to  make  use  of  her  instructions.  The  result  was  most  gratifying  to  her; 
not  only  were  the  children  much  interested  in  the  process  of  learning 
through  doing,  but  she  enjoyed  her  school  far  more,  began  to  love  her 
pupils  individually,  and  to  look  upon  her  teacher's  profession  as  an 
ennobling,  honorable,  beneficent  work.  Stories  and  exercises  intended 
for  very  young  children  were  relished  and  gave  pleasurable  instruction  to 
children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  because  they  were  what  they 
needed,  and  had  been,  as  I  may  say,  cheated  out  of,  in  earlier  childhood." 

A  Kindergarten  is  considered  a  plaff  school,  and  children  over  seven 
years  of  age  feel  almost  ashamed  to  go  to  one.  But  our  private  Kinder- 
gartens could  not  exist  if  they  limited  their  instructions  to  children  of  the 
Kindergarten  age.  We  therefore  have  graded  classes  in  our  Kindergar- 
tens, and  separate  teachers,  who  give  instruction  adapted  to  the  age  of  the 
pupils.  This  affords  our  normal  pupils  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
practical  application  of  Kindergarten  methods  at  different  stages  of  the 
children's  advancement  and  ages.  The  Kindergarten  is  truly  a  place 
where  the  children  learn  how  to  play  in  such  a  manner  that  the  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  unselfish,  law-abiding  citizenship. 

Here,  also,  they  daily  listen  to  the  kind  of  sermon  which  children 
can  understand  and  profit  by,  namely,  the  sweet  and  simple  parables 
which  come  in  and  are  suggested  by  the  various  forms  they  build,  sew,  or 
model.    Here  they  leam,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that  their  little  indi- 
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viduality  is  only  a  part  of  one  great  whole;  and  although  at  home  they 
may  be  permitted  to  rule  every  one,  here  others  have  as  much  right  as 
they,  and  they  begin  to  feel  the  natural  consequences  of  their  actions. 
The  Eindergartner  needs  to  be  a  person  of  superior  judgment,  possessed 
of  refinement  of  manners,  and  of  a  strong  will,  yet  withal  respecting  the 
will  of  others,  and  ever  ready  to  examine  herself  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously to  find  out  if  what  she  desires  is  simply  the  expression  of  her  own 
self-will,  or  if  it  is  dictated  by  her  desire  for  the  highest  good  of  the  child 
in  her  charge.  She  must  feel  that  it  is  her  duty  to  train  and  direct  the 
will  of  her  pupils  into  right  and  virtuous  paths,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means 
her  business,  or  anybody  else's,  to  break  the  will  of  the  child,  that  great 
moral  force,  which  he  will  need  so  much  for  every  action  of  his  life.  We 
should  rather  give  it  wholesome  exercise,  by  giving  the  child  opportunity 
to  decide  questions  for  himself  whenever  an  opportunity  arises;  for 
instance,  in  the  choice  of  colors  when  giving  out  the  balls,  and  in  the 
formation  of  figures  and  invention  of  designs  after  his  short  dictation  lesson 
is  over.  Eveiy  educator  should  always  be  ready  to  imagine  herself  in  the 
child's  place;  she  needs  to  be  full  of  sympathy  and  ever  ready  to  render 
such  assistance  that,  while  it  prevents  his  becoming  discouraged,  will 
bring  out  the  child's  self-activity  and  desire  to  do  for  himself,  "^hich, 
together  with  perseverance  and  neatness  of  execution,  must  be  encouraged 
at  every  step.  Above  and  over  all,  she  must  be  conscious  of  the  fearful 
responsibility  she  assumes  when  she  becomes  the  motherly  guide  of  young 
children,  and  ever  treat  the  children  in  such  a  manner  as  she  would  that 
others  should  treat  hers.  Her  ready  sympathy,  the  stories,  and  the  har- 
monious manner  of  conducting  the  musical  plays,  her  gentle  and  impartial 
manner  of  settling  all  their  little  troubles  and  disputes,  and  her  suggest- 
ing the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  little  handiwork;  these  are  the 
moral  agents  for  developing  the  affectionate  and  spiritual  element  of 
children  in  the  Kindergarten. 

I  will  now,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  recapitulate  the  main 
features  which  characterize  the  Kindergarten,  and  the  objects  attainable 
by  the  general  adoption  of  its  methods  in  our  primary  schools. 
The  peculiar  features  of  the  Kindergarten  are  as  follows:* 
1.  (a)  The  Kindergarten  training  aims  to  bring  harmony  to  the  child's 
own  being;  between  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  his  feelings,  and  his 
will-power;  his  will  and  his  reflections  or  reason,  {b)  It  aims  to  show 
him  his  true  relation  to  his  surroundings,  his  playmates,  friends.  The 
result  should  be  his  delight  in  peaceful,  affectionate  intercourse  with 
others.  (0)  It  aims  to  lead  the  child  to  feel  himself  one  with  nature  and 
obedient  to  nature's  laws.  He  shall  make  correct  observations  with  the 
aid  of  the  Kindergartner,  he  shall  make  correct  imitations  of  natural 
objects,  and  by  means  of  child-like,  familiar  conversation  he  shall  peep 
into  her  secret  workshop,  and  learn  to  admire  the  beauty  and  order  of  its 
organization.  He  will  thereby  learn  to  love  its  phenomena,  the  living  ere* 
ation,  and  learn  to  resi>ect  nature's  laws  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  (d) 
Finally,  the  child  shall  be  led  to  feel  himself  in  harmony  with  what  is 

*  KOhlor*8  Practical  and  Theoretical  Kindergarten  Gnide. 
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good,  noble,  and  true;  in  harmony  with  God,  and  to  grow  into  child-like 
relations  to  Him. 

2.  The  Eindergartncr,  to  be  able  to  carry  out  the  above  aims  of  educa- 
tion, needs  to  lie  conscious  of  her  work,  and  understand  what  are  the 
results,  and  how  to  employ  the  law  of  opposites  and  their  connection  or 
harmonious  relationship  and  combination.  She  must  realize  that  in  order 
to  arrive  at  a  dear  comprehension  of  what  anything  is,  she  must  first  find 
out  what  U  it  not;  for  there  can  be  no  comparison  or  correct  impression 
without  contrasts  or  opposites  being  brought  to  notice;  for  example,  we 
could  not  decide  that  it  was  a  warm  day  if  the  temperature  were  always 
the  same;  that  it  was  day  if  there  were  no  night;  that  anjrthing  is  right  if 
there  were  no  left;  that  anything  is  high  without  there  being  its  opposite. 
The  law  of  opposites  rules  our  universe ;  and  the  work  of  civilization,  of 
education,  and  of  religion,  natural  and  revealed,  is,  to  bring  these  opposites 
into  harmonious  union,  and  for  everything  to  fill  its  own  highest  sphere  of 
usefulness,  that  it  was  intended  to  fill  by  a  wise  creator.  The  early  train- 
ing of  the  child  should  aim  to  make  him  conscious  that  he  fills  an  important 
part  when  he  experiences  harmonious  relations  with  himself,  with  nature, 
his  neighbors,  and  his  God.  The  Eindergartner  must  always  appeal  to 
the  highest  motives  in  the  child's  soul,  not  to  his  selfish  or  emulative 
spirit;  only  the  spirit  of  love  must  pervade  the  atmosphere  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. She  must  offer  no  medals  nor  prizes.  She  must  realize  that  it  Ib 
in  her  power  to  awaken,  fan,  and  strengthen  the  tiny  germs  of  goodness, 
which  are  bom  in  every  child. 

The  natural  characteristics  of  the  child  may  be  led  in  two  opposite 
directions  by  the  influence  of  circumstances  and  education.  Thus  the 
naturally  timid  child  may  become  a  modest  being,  or  one  who  is  abject, 
cringing;  one  who  is  daring,  full  of  rougish  activity,  may  grow  to  be 
energetic,  executive,  noble,  and  daring,  or  he  may  develop  into  a  rude  and 
cruel  character  without  the  fear  of  God  or  man. 

It  requires  the  utmost  care  and  trouble  to  keep  what  we  call  the  evO 
propensities  in  a  dormant,  inactive  state,  or  to  direct  them  in  such  ways 
that  what  would  have  been  a  vice  becomes  a  virtue;  and  the  sooner  atten* 
tion  is  given  to  this  work  the  more  satisfactory  will  be  the  result  FroB- 
beVs  Plays  with  (he  Bahy  are  a  faithful  guide  to  the  educator. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  Kindergarten  system  regenerates  those  who  are 
bom  with  unfortunate  organizations,  but  it  surely  modifies  all  evil  pro- 
pensities, it  prevents  a  great  deal  of  crime,  hardness  of  heart,  idle  and 
vicious  habits.  And  although  it  may  be  said  your  own  children  and 
pupils  are  not  as  good  as  they  ought  to  be  with  the  advantages  they  have 
enjoyed,  I  can  truthfully  assert,  they  would  not  have  been  as  good  as 
they  are  if  they  had  not  had  them.  "  We  should  not  undervalue  the  8e^ 
vices  of  a  physician  who  keeps  the  family  from  getting  sick.*'  It  is  the 
same  with  the  Kindergarten  system,  whose  great  merit  is  in  preventing 
harm  and  the  growth  of  evil. 

4.  The  Kindergarten  can  fulfil  its  duties  to  the  child  only  when  it  pre- 
serves the  family  spirit  with  motherly  affections  on  the  teacher's  part,  and 
perfect  confidence  and  respect  on  the  children's  part,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  constitutes  a  little  community,  where  the  rights  of  all  are  respected 
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and  the  social  instinct  of  the  chUd  is  gratified.  Early  shall  the  child  learn 
and  acquire  habits  of  politeness,  observe  the  consequences  pf  selflshnesa 
or  nideness,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  order,  mutual  helpfulness  and  even 
self -sacrifice,  which,  however,  must  always  be  spontaneous,  not  inoUed  by 
outside  influence,  though  we  should  not  refuse  to  praise  him;  nor  should 
we  neglect  to  always  set  an  example  to  him. 

5.  Another  important  and  peculiar  feature  of  the  Eindei^garten  train- 
ing ifi,  that  it  considers  the  child,  almost  from  its  birth,  as  an  active,  cre- 
ative being.  We  respect  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  and  the  proficiency 
of  useful  accomplishments  but  merely  as  the  means  of  increased  power 
for  good  actions.  Words  and  deeds  which  bespeak  the  noble  character, 
to  these  humanity  owes  its  greatest  debt  of  gratitude.  Therefore  would 
Froebcl  have  us  encourage  the  child's  inborn  desire  for  creative  activity, 
and  by  no  means  repress  it  Yacancy  of  mind  and  idleness  of  hand  are 
the  worst  enemies  to  the  child's  moral  nature  and  progress. 

6.  In  the  Kindergarten  there  should  not  be  any  regular  hearing  of 
lessons,  as  in  school,  nor  the  same  repressive  discipline  and  spirit  of 
routine. 

7.  In  the  Kindergarten  proper,  for  children  under  six  years  of  age, 
there  should  be  no  books  nor  drilling,  but  here  the  Kindergartner  or 
teacher  should  place  herself  on  the  child's  plane,  and  amuse  by  child- 
like stories  and  conversations  while  occupying  and  entertaining  with  such 
occupations  as  are  pleasing  and  adapted  to  the  child's  limited  powers,  and 
yet  exert  the  right  educational  and  developing  influences.  His  little  hands 
shall  gain  delicacy  and  proflency  of  touch  and  manipulation,  and  his  mind 
shall  be  trained  in  the  virtues  of  patience  and  perseverance.  He  shall  also 
be  cheered  and  animated  by  sweet  and  lively  dongs  and  games  calculated 
to  make  him  physically  strong  and  active. 

8.  There  should  be,  if  possible,  a  garden  connected  with  every  Kinder- 
garten. ' 

The  olijeets  of  the  Kindergarten  are: 

1.  That  the  child  shall  be  prepared  to  become  a  happy,  useful,  virtu- 
ous citizen. 

The  little  songs,  mostly  accompanied  by  motions,  which  are  contained 
in  Froebel*s  Mother's  Book  of  Song  and  Play,  published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
are  a  guide  to  mothers  and  Kindergartners  how  to  develop  the  physical 
and  moral  nature  of  the  child  by  such  means. 

In  my  lectures  to  mothers  I  use  my  OMm  translations,  which  will  be 
published  this  (1880)  summer. 

The  ladies  who  in  eight  months'  time  do  all  the  Kindergarten  work 
which  children  receive  when  they  remain  four  years  in  the  Kindergarten, 
have  invariably  expressed  the  conviction  that  not  only  has  the  work  been 
to  them  a  great  benefit  and  pleasure,  while  their  hand,  eye,  and  powers  of 
observation  received  superior  training,  but  their  whole  life,  their  relation 
toward  children  and  toward  humanity  in  general  have  become  so  essen- 
tially enlightened  and  awakened  to  activity,  that  all  they  had  previously 
learned  adeemed  to  be  recalled  to  memory  and  to  find  a  proper  use.  So 
that  it  seems  a  matter  of  regret  that  every  young  woman  should  not 
•receive  this  training,  which  is  of  so  much  more  importance  to  their  own 
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welfare  and  to  that  of  the  rising  generation  than  many  of  the  accom- 
plishments  upon  which  money  and  years  of  time  are  lavishly  expended. 

The  gifts  and  occupations,  if  used  in  the  systematic,  orderly,  but  not 
pedantic  manner  indicated  to  the  normal  student,  will  feed,  not  quench, 
the  child's  natural  thirst  for  knowledge  and  investigation,  develop  his 
creative  and  inventive  spirit,  train  his  eye  to  notice  small  divergences, 
give  him  accuracy  of  detail  and  execution,  and  familiarity  with  geomet- 
rical terms  and  meaning,  through  the  intelligent  use  of  and  play  with 
such  toys  as  ai'e  calculated  to  produce  this  result 

The  greatest  value  of  the  Kindergarten  is  that: 

1.  It  is  a  moral  agent  which  exercises  not  only  an  elevating  influence 
on  the  rising  generation,  but  also  reaches  the  parents  and  enriches  their 
ideas  of  education. 

2.  It  paves  the  way  to  an  education  in  accordance  with  and  not  against 
nature.  The  children  learn  by  doing.  Thinking  and  acting,  sentiment 
and  reality,  desire  or  will,  and  execution  or  doing— observations  and  facts 
are  here  as  closely  related  as  the  spring  to  the  brook,  one  is  inseparable 
from  the  other. 

8.  The  Kindergarten  system  leads  to  a  better  comprehension  of  child- 
nature  and  a  more  rational  treatment  of  and  intercourse  with  children. 

4  It  seems  to  be  the  only  existing  institution  where  mothers  may  learn 
the  true  and  right  method  for  educating  their  children. 


NOTE.. 

Mrb.  Louise  Poixook,  bora  in  Praseia,  became  interested  in  Froebers  ideas  and 
the  Kindergarten  fix>m  an  ardde  in  the  C^ritOan  EaeamiMr  in  18S9,  and  interviews  with 
Mies  Peabodj  in  Boston.  In  186S4  she  translated  for  Nichols  and  Noyes  Tht  Paradim  </ 
Childhood,  by  Mre.  Llna  Morjgenetera ;  and  with  Madame  Ronge^s  Kindergarten  Ovide, 
and  Mrs.  Mannas  Morai  Cuttvr$  cf  Infancy  and  her  own  motherly  instincts,  began  to  prac- 
tice Froebers  gifts  in  her  own  narsery,  and  in  a  Kindergarten*  opened  by  Mr.  Allen  in  his 
Classical  School  at  West  Newton,  where  she  was  then  residing.  lu  18&I-5  she  wrote 
a  series  of  articles  for  the  Hiend  <^  ProgrtSB^  pablii*hed  by  Mr.  Charles  Plnmb  iu  New 
York,  explaining  the  principles  and  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  Kindergarten. 

In  1869  Mrs.  Pollock  sent  her  daughter,  then  eighteen,  to  Berlin,  whero  she  took  the 
Mother*B  Course  with  Lina  Morgenstem,anda  fhll  Teacher^s  Course  in  the^rlin  Prauen- 
V^rein,  under  Herr  Luther,  ei^oying  opportunities  of  observation  in  several  Klndeigartens 
there.  After  spending  six  montha  in  Paris,  Miss  Pollock  letumed  to  enter  on  her  nvork 
as  Kindergartner  in  Boston ;  and  until  she  located  In  1874  in  Washln^on,  D.  C,  where  she 
was  associated  for  two  years  with  Miss  Marwedel.  In  18T7  Mrs.  Pollock  with  her  daughter 
opened  a  Training  Institute  for  Mothers  and  Klndergartners,  each  conducting  a  Kinder- 
garten of  her  own.  Mrs.  and  Miss  Pollock  spent  two  months  In  the  summer  of  1879  in 
Baleigh  N.  C,  and  will  spend  the  same  time  in  1880  in  Chapel  HUl,  in  introducing  the  Kin- 
deigarten  system  under  the  auspices  of  Professors  in  the  State  University. 

Prop.  N.  T.  Allkh,  founder  of  the  English  and  Classical  School  at  West  Newton, 
Mass.,  learning  from  his  brother  James,  who  was  in  Germany  in  1859-60,  of  the  Kinder- 
garten and  Madame  Marenholtz,  wrote  back,  in  1860,  authorizing  him  to  engage  a  sultp 
able  Kindergartner  to  come  over  and  start  an  Institute  after  the  Frcsbel  idea  in  their 
school.  Not  successful  in  this  application,  he  extended  every  Ikdlity  in  his  power 
to  Mrs.  Pollock  who  opened  a  Kindergarten  in  connection  with  his  school,  in  September, 
1864,  which  was  carried  on  In  the  true  spirit  and  methods  of  Fraebel  by  her  until  other 
engagements  compelled  her  to  relinquish  the  undertaking. 
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BBPOBT  OF  M .  BUL8  TO  CITY  AUTHOBTTIBS  ON  THSIR  OHGAKIZATION. 


AIMS  AND  ORGANIZATION. 

• 

The  Eindergarten  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  organization  of  public 
instruction  in  cities  having  a  large  working  population,  where  the  children 
have  not  proper  care  at  home,  and  where  proper  care  is  well-nigh  impos- 
Bible  to  many  families,  from  the  ignorance  or  the  loss  or  the  intemperance 
of  one  or  both  parents,  and  the  early  exposure  of  the  children  to  moral  de- 
terioration and  vagabondage  in  the  streets. 

The  aim  of  the  Eindergarten  is  to  give  to  all  children,  and  particularly 
to  those  who  are  neglected  and  exposed,  early  physical  and  moral  develop- 
ment—and to  protect  them  from  forming  bat'  habits  in  respect  to  language, 
manners,  and  conduct.  To  accomplish  these  results  the  Eindergarten 
must  be  organized  and  conducted  on  the  Froebel  method — a  method  in  which 
the  senses,  the  intelligence,  and  the  necessary  activity  of  children  are 
trained  in  a  rational  way  pointed  out  by  wise  observation  and  experience 
of  child  nature.  This  method  belongs  primarily  to  a  well-regulated  home, 
and  should  be  exercised  by  the  mother  in  accordance  with  the  motherly 
instinct  properly  enlightened.  Its  place  is  more  like  a  home  with  its 
liberty  of  locomotion  and  occupation  than  a  school  with  its  necessary 
i^estraints.  Its  pupils  are  not  so  much  instructed,  as  their  faculties  and 
intelligence  are  developed  by  activity  and  observation  in  pure  air  and 
favorable  surroundings. 

By  a  graduated  series  of  plays,  exercises,  occupations,  and  moral  and 
instructive  talks,  children  are  led  to  see  correctly,  to  listen  intelligently,  to 
acquire  correct  notions,  to  be  interested  in  everything  that  surrounds 
them;  they  are  led  t6  observe,  to  express  themselves  clearly,  to  develop 
their  inventive  and  constructive  faculties;  and  great  success  is  met  with  in 
inculcating  the  need  and  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  a  taste  for  labor 
and  love  of  goodness,  which  form  the  basis  of  all  sesthetic  and  moral  edu- 
cation. 

The  things  with  which  the  children  in  a  Eindergarten  are  occupied  are 
not  to  be  chosen  for  their  value  as  knowledge,  but  as  the  means  they  fur- 
nish for  leading  them  to  observe,  to  think,  and  to  express  their  ideas. 

They  are  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  intellectual  somnolence  produced  by 
ignorance,  care  always  being  taken  to  avoid  exciting  them  by  artificial 
means.  It  is  not  by  tickling  a  child  that  it  is  made  to  laugh.  Joy,  like 
curiosity,  must  be  the  result  of  the  natural  expansion  of  the  being,  content 
to  live  and  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  eternal  things. 

The  Eindergartner  will  endeavor  to  combat  the  natural  selfishness  of  the 
child  by  giving  it  an  opportunity  to  be  kind  and  amiable  to  its  companions; 
she  will  at  the  same  time  transform  the  brutal  ways  the  child  often  brings 
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from  home  or  the  street,  into  affable  and  polite  manners.  The  external 
arrangements  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  such  that  in  good  weather  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  can  be  passed  in  the  open  air;  for  what  must  be 
secured  to  the  child  aboye  all  things  is  robust  health,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
the  deleterious  influences  it  will  be  subjected  to  at  home  and  in  the  street. 

To  this  first  condition  must  be  added  scrupulous  neatness;  the  parents 
must  be  rigorously  required  to  change  their  children's  linen  at  least  twice 
during  the  week. 

Every  morning,  the  first  hour  must  be  set  apart  for  the  duties  of  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  children  must  not  be  sent  home  at  night  till  the  guardians  have 
verified  the  fact  that  their  garments  are  in  good  condition  and  their  bodies 
perfectly  clean;  the  Kindergartners  must  be  aided  in  these  cases  by  the 
waiting-maids,  and  bathing  facilities  must  be  annexed  to  every  E[inder- 
garten. 

In  order  that  the  primary  school  shall  be  furnished  by  the  EindergarteDS 
with  well-prepared  children,  the  Kindergartners  must  be  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  Froebel's  method,  and  no  hybrid  compromise  must  be  made 
between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school  originally  so  called. 

But  the  intelligent  application  of  this  method  supposes  a  certain  culture 
of  mind ;  it  is  not,  then,  too  much  to  demand  of  the  Kindergartners  that 
they  shall  be  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruction,  and  that 
they  shall  be  recognized  as  having  profited  by  a  normal  course  of  the 
Froebel  method. 

The  Kindergartens  must  not  contain  too  many  children,  and  they  must 
be  disseminated  throughout  the  city,  in  order  that  the  children  may  not 
have  too  long  a  walk  to  take. 

AecammodationB  IfeesiMff. 

.    The  accommodations  necessary  for  a  Elindei^rten  are  as  followB: 

1.  Three  rooms,  each  capable  of  containing  fifty  pupils.  2.  A  covered 
yard.  8.  A  play-ground.  4.  A  garden  divided  into  small  garden& 
5.  A  small  room  furnished  with  wash-stands  and  towels.  6.  Privies 
with  suitable  vessels.  7.  A  closet  in  which  the  materials  for  play  and 
work  can  be  locked  up.  8,  An  apartment  for  the  Kindergartners  which 
will  at  the  same  time  answer  for  the  meetings  of  committees.  9.  An 
office  for  the  superintending  Kindergartner.    10.  A  lodging  for  the  janitor. 

The  furniture  of  each  class  will  consist  of  tables  at  which  the  children 
shall  sit  on  seats  with  backs,  proportioned  to  their  stature;  and  a  few 
couches  for  children  who  fall  asleep. 

A  table  and  chair  for  the  Kindergartner,  also  a  cabinet  to  contain  the 
ordinary  material  used  in  the  Froebel  method. 

The  hall  should  be  decorated  with  pictures  and  various  objects  which  the 
committee  will  endeavor  to  procure  gratuitously  for  each  Kindergarten. 

The  curiosity  of  the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  excited  by  the  sight 
of  the  new  objects  they  will  see  in  the  Kindergarten,  as  that  of  the  children 
of  the  rich  who  see  in  their  own  houses  a  thousand  objects  calculated  to 
provoke  questioning. 

The  children  should  also  be  incited  to  work  for  the  decoration  of  their 
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halls;  thdr  little  productions  should  be  hung  upon  the  walls;  they  will 
thus  learn  that  nothing  can  be  obtained  without  exertfon,  and  that  gratifi- 
cation must  always  be  attained  by  some  degree  of  labor. 

The  elder  children  should  be  taught  to  clean  their  hall,  their  benches, 
and  their  tables  themselves;  they  should  every  day  arrange  the  things  that 
have  been  used  in  the  cabinet,  in  order  to  practice  neatness  and  order. 

The  discipline  of  the  Kindergarten  should  be  humane  but  not  effemi- 
nate; the  children  must  be  taught  to  take  care  of  themselves,  to  bear  the 
inconveniences  of  their  giddiness  and  carelessness^  to  clean  whatever  they 
soil,  to  wait  upon  themselves;  they  must  be  led  by  a  gentle  but  firm  hand. 

The  children  of  the  upper  division  should  be  led  to  do  everything  they 
can  to  assist  those  in  the  lower  divisions,  in  order  to  acquire  those  senti- 
mei^ts  of  solidarity  and  familiarity  which  should  unite  all  members  of  the 
same  community.  They  will  then  feel  the  satisfaction  of  being  useful,  so 
pleasant  to  all  children ;  they  will  taste  the  happiness  of  devoting  themselves 
to  those  weaker  than  themselves,  a  sentiment  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  great  law  of  charity  and  love,  to  which  is  attributed  the  superiority 
of  our  modern  society  over  any  ancient  civilization. 

With  the  system  of  siftU  schools,  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  place 
a  directress  at  the  head  of  each  Kindergarten;  the  principal  Kindergartner 
will  receive  an  indemnity  for  filling  the  office  of  chief  Kindergartner;  she 
will  watch  over  the  material  order  of  the  establishment,  maintain  disci- 
pline among  the  teaching  corps,  and  direct  the  distribution  of  time. 

Oeneral  Irupectum. 

The  pedagogic  direction  will  be  confided  to  an  inspeistress;  her  mission 
will  be  to  watch  over  the  progress  of  the  occupations,  to  observe  the  pro- 
gramme and  proper  application  of  Froebel's  method,  and  control  the  order 
and  the  neatness  and  preservation  of  the  material  At  intervals  determined 
by  the  school  authority,  the  inspectress  will  assemble  the  teaching  force 
for  conference,  or  give  model  talks  or  typical  exercises,  and  thus  maintain 
a  constant  spirit  of  progress  and  prevent  them  from  ever  falling  into  a 
mechanical  teaching  or  a  mere  routine. 

CommUtee  far  each  Kindergarten. 

For  the  special  committees  of  each  Kindergarten  we  should  like  to 
depend  upon  the  volunteer  cooperation  of  the  ladies  of  Brussels.  What 
better  way  can  they  find  to  employ  their  benevolence,  their  native  charity, 
than  to  watch  over  the  education  of  the  poor  children?  How  often  might 
they  be  able  to  give  useful  counsels  to  the  mothers,  and  ameliorate  secret 
sufferings!  They  should  be  our  co-laborers  in  the  great  civilizing  work 
that  we  are  undertaking;  they  especially  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  the 
bond  of  union  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  ignorant  and  the  culti- 
vated. Our  country  is  happily  free  from  that  caste  hatred  which  so  cruelly 
divides  rich  and  poor  in  some  lands;  may  all  the  women  whom  fortune 
has  favored  understand  how  much  the  maintenance  of  this  favorable  con- 
dition depends  upon  their  charity  and  their  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the 
people! 
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RBOULATIONa. 

Abticlb  I.  The  object  of  the  kmdergarten  is  todeyelop  harmoniously 
the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  and  physical  forces  of  children. 

This  result  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of  Froebel*s  Method. 

IL  The  distribution  of  time  and  of  the  peda^gic  instruction  are 
decreed  by  the  Board  (College  of  Bourgmestre  and  Bcheyina) 

C(mdUion»of  Admistitm, 

III.  The  parents  who  desire  to  place  a  child  in  a  kinderffarten  must 
produce  first,  a  declaration  from  the  police  indicating  the  dmd's  age,  the 
domicile  and  profession  of  the  parents:  Second.  The  certificate  of  vacci- 
nation. 

IV.  The  attendance  is  without  cost  to  the  child  that  belongs  to  the 
commune  between  three  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  where  the  jMirentB 
request  it. 

v.  Children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  must  be  furnished  with 
a  basket  for  their  food  and  a  goblet 

Hour9  of  AUendanee. 

yi.  The  kindergartens  are  open  from  eight  in  the  morning  until  four 
in  the  afternoon.  The  children  can  be  dismissed  from  half  past  eleven 
till  half  past  one.  The  children  who  breakfast  at  the  kindergarten  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  assistants  and  waiting  maids. 

yil.  The  children  are  received  at  any  hour  at  which  they  present 
themselves. 

VIII.  The  children  who  are  not  taken  away  by  their  parents  at  the 
closing  hour  of  the  kindergarten  will  be  in  the  care  of  one  of  the  mis- 
tresses or  confided  to  some  safe  person  to  be  taken  home.  They  will  no 
longer  be  admitted,  if  the  parents  after  being  duly  notified,  fall  habitually 
into  the  same  negligence. 

The  exclusion,  however,  can  only  be  pronounced  by  the  Board. 

IX.  The  vacation  days  are,  Sundays;  the  1st  of  November;  15th  of 
November;  25th  of  December:  Ist  of  January. 

Mardi-Gras  in  the  afternoon,  Easter  Monday.  Monday  afternoon  of  the 
kermesse  of  Brussels. 

X.  The  epoch  and  duration  of  the  long  vacations  are  as  followi: 
Eight  days  before  Easter.    The  month  of  August 

The  Inspeetress, 

XL  The  pedagogic  direction  of  the  kindergartens  is  confided  to  an 
inspectress. 

All.  The  inspectress  watches  over  the  execution  of  the  programme 
decreed  by  the  Communal  Administration,  she  directs  its  application  by 
conforming  strictl^r  to  the  principles  of  Froebel's  Method  such  as  they  are 
determined  by  the  instructions  oi  the  Board.  Her  inspection  extends  also 
to  the  material  part  of  the  institute. 

The  inspectress  summons  the  teaching  force  to  conference  at  regular 
epochs  decreed  by  the  minister  of  publique  instruction. 

XIII.  A  detailed  table  of  the  employment  of  time  will  be  drawn  up 
by  the  inspectress  in  conformity  to  the  general  table  decreed  by  the  Board 
and  postea  in  all  the  divisions  of  the  kinder^rten. 

XIV.  The  chief  kinder&;artner  of  each  kmdergarten  is  subordinate  to 
the  inspectress  and  will  follow  her  direction  at  all  points. 

XV.  Every  year  the  inspectress  makes  a  report  to  the  Board  upon  the 
progress  of  the  kindergartens  and  the  teaching  force. 

Ths  Cfdff  Kinderg<irtner. 

XVI.  The  chief  kindergartner  is  charged  with  the  general  superintend* 
ence  of  the  kindergarten.  She  sees  that  vigorous  order  and  neatness  reign 
in  the  establishment  She  fills  the  function  of  a  kindergartner  in  one  of 
the  divisions. 

XVII.  The  chiei^lndergartner  keeps  the  following  books: 

1.  Register  of  Orders  in  which  she  transcribes  all  the  communications 
of  the  Board  of  Education. 
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&    Register  in  which  ahe  inflcribes: 

a.  The  family  and  first  name  of  all  the  children. 

b.  The  date  and  place  of  their  birth. 

6,  Name  of  the  practitioner  to  the  certificate  of  yaccination. 

d.  The  name  and  profession  of  the  parents  or  guardians. 

e.  The  domicile  of  the  latter. 
/.  A  column  of  observations. 

8.  Register  of  presence  in  which  the  kindergartners  place  their  signa- 
tures every  day  when  they  arrive  at  the  establishment  This  register 
is  countersigned  by  the  chief  as  soon  as  the  entrance  bell  has  rung. 

4.    An  inventory  register  of  the  material  of  the  school. 

6.  A  family-  register  in  which  the  chief -kindereartner  inscribes  every 
daythe  quantities  and  prices  of  provisions  received. 

XVIIL  In  the  three  first  days  of  every  month,  the  chief -kindergartner 
makes  known  to  the  Chairman  the  changes  in  her  school  during  me  pre- 
ceding month,  indicating  the  number  of  vacant  seats. 

XI X.  She  sends  every  month  to  the  council  the  bulletin  that  mentions 
the  conduct  and  absences  of  the  kindergartners  under  her  jurisdiction. 

XX  On  the  Ist  of  August  of  each  year  she  wiU  draw  up  a  report 
upon  her  management,  and  upon  the  attendance  of  the  pupils,  and  men- 
tions any  facts  in  which  the  Communal  Administration  may  have  any  inter- 
est On  the  1st  of  July  she  will  indicate  the  repairs  or  changes  desirable  in 
thepremises  during  the  vacation. 

XXI.  She  cannot  absent  herself  without  being  authorized  by  the  city 
authorities.  She  must  be  the  first  to  present  herself  and  the  last  to  leave 
the  establishment  she  directs. 

XXII.  The  chief -kindergartner  may,  in  case  of  ui^ncy,  grant  a  holi- 
day to  a  member  of  her  teaching  corps,  but  she  must  immediately  inform 
the  bureau  of  public  instruction. 

The  P»T9onal  JBerviee, 

The  personal  service  of  the  kindergarten  is  composed  of,  first,  a  chief- 
kinder^artner;  second,  of  kindergartners;  third,  assistants;  fourth,  waitr 
in^  maids. 

XXIII.  No  applicant  will  be  admitted  into  the  kindergartens  as  kin- 
dergartner if  she  is  not  furnished  with  a  diploma  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, and  a  certificate  testifying  that  she  has  profitably  pursued  a  course  of 
kindergarten  training. 

The  primary  teachers  who  are  pursuing  the  normal  course  of  Froebelian 
pedagogy  can  be  admitted  as  assistants. 

XXI  v.  The  teachers  must  be  found  in  the  kindergarten  fifteen  minutes 
before  the  time  of  opening  the  classes. 

The  assistants  and  waiting  maids  must  be  present  at  the  hour  indicated 
by  the  chief-kindergartner. 

XXV.  The  teachers  are  forbidden:— 

To  absent  themselves  without  the  authorization  of  the  public  council. 
To  occupy  themselves  with  any  other  work  than  that  prescribed. 
To  make  the  children  repeat  any  other  songs  or  to  distribute  to  them  any 
other  pictures  than  those  approved  by  the  council. 
To  receive  from  the  parents  any  description  of  presents. 

XXVI.  The  kindereartncrs  are  expected  to  observe  four  times  a  day 
the  degrees  of  heat  ana  mark  them  upon  the  thermometric  lists;  evcnr 
week  Uiey  will  take  the  average  and  remit  the  list  duly  signed  to  the  chief- 
kindeigartner,  who  will  communicate  it  to  the  bureau  of  health. 

XX  Y II.  The  waiting  woman  receives  from  the  chief-kindergartner  or 
from  the  kindergartner  or  assistant  who  may  take  her  place  during  ab- 
sence, all  the  orders  that  concern  her  duty  for  the  day.  She  owes  respect 
and  obedience  to  them  all. 

XXVIII.  She  is  charged,  with  the  assistants,  with  aU  the  material 
duties,  with  the  neatness  of  the  establishment,  and  of  the  children,  and  is 
to  lend  herself  to  all  accidental  necessities  which  may  occur. 

XXIX.  Before  and  after  school  hours,  she  must  open  the  windows  to 
air  the  rooms,  and  afterwards  carefully  close  them. 

XXX.  She  must  kindle  the  fires  an  hour  before  the  arrival  of  the 
children  and  keep  them  in  order. 
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XXXI.  The  efaildren,  before  presenting  thenuelTes  at  the  establish- 
ment must  be  washed  and  combea,  and  furnished  with  a  pocket-handker- 
chief;  the^  must  besides,  on  Monday  and  Thursdars,  liave  on  clean  linen. 

XXXII.  Everr  day,  before  beffinning  school,  the  kindergartoers  must 
ask  to  see  the  pocket-handkerchiefs;  they  must  see  that  the  stockines  are 
pulled  up,  the  shoes  tied  and  blackenea  If  they  see  any  dirty  children, 
they  must  see  that  they  are  washed  by  the  waiting-maids.  The  good  con- 
dition of  the  children  must  be  the  constant  object  of  their  attention.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  dismissal,  the  kindergartners  wUl  pass  in  reyiew 
all  the  children,  that  they  may  be  sent  home  clean  to  their  parents. 

XXXIII.  If  after  repeated  warnings  from  the  chief  kindergartner,  the 
parents  continue  to  keep  their  children  in  a  constant  uncleanly  condition, 
the  chief  kindergartners  may  request  the  Board  to  Inflict  a  wamine  upon 
the  parents.    If  this  is  inefficacious,  the  Board  must  exclude  the  chila. 

XaXIV.  Eyery  day  to  each  child  who  dines  at  the  kindergarten  sub- 
stantial soup  is  giyen.    The  rest  of  the  food  is  brought  by  the  children. 

XXXV.  The  children  are  to  take  their  repast  seated  in  good  order. 
They  must  restore  to  their  baskets  what  is  left  from  their  meal. 

XaXVI.  The  assistants  watch  all  that  passes  during  the  repast  They 
take  turns  as  obseryers  and  make  their  repasts  also  with  the  children. 

XXXVII.  It  is  formally  forbidden  to  strike  the  children.  They  must 
always  be  reprinumded  gently. 

The  following  punishments  are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  inflicted  in 
cases  of  absolute  necessity,  and  neyer  continued  beyond  one  exercise; 

To  seat  them  aside,  but  always  in  yiew  of  the  teachers. 

To  forbid  them  to  join  in  the  exercises. 

Commitiu  on  InMrueiion^ 

TTxyui  For  each  kindergarten  a  special  committee  is  formed  to  be 
called  exm^  Kdaire, 

XXXIX.  The  mission  of  this  committee  is  to  aid  the  communal  admin- 
istration in  diffusing  the  benefits  of  this  instruction  as  far  as  possible,  yiz: 

1.  To  obserye  the  exercises  and  to  point  out  to  the  communal  adminr 
istration  whateyer  may  be  for  the  interest  of  the  law,  the  improyement  of 
the  teaching  and  the  position  of  the  kindergartners. 

3.  To  fluid  children  who  do  not  attend  the  kindergartens;  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  parents  to  induce  them  to  ask  admittance  for  them ;  to 
haye  an  understanding  upon  this  subject  with  the  committees  of  charities. 

8.  To  aim  at  introducing  the  care  and  discipline  practised  in  the  kin- 
dergartens into  the  families  of  the  children. 

£l.  Each  special  committee  will  consist  of  six  members  chosen  by  the 
Common  Council,  the  President  not  included. 

They  are  nominated  for  four  years,  and  half  of  them  renewed  eyery  two 
years  accordingly  to  the  order  indicated  by  the  drawing  of  the  lots. 

The  members  of  the  specisl  committee  of  a  school  shall  be  chosen  if 
possible  from  among  the  persons  being  in  the  yicinity  of  said  school. 

XLI.  The  alderman  of  public  instruction  presides  by  right  oyer  each 
special  conunittee;  he  is  assisted  in  this  function  by  a  communal  counseUer 
or  by  a  member  of  the  committee,  delegated  specially  by  the  Board. 

In  case  of  a  diyision  in  the  deliberations,  the  yote  of  the  President  will 
turn  the  scale,  but  mention  must  be  made  of  it  in  the  report 

The  Secretary  of  the  committee  is  chosen  annually. 

XLII.  The  Board  decrees  the  regulations  of  the  internal  order  and 
aeryice  of  the  special  committees. 

The  special  committee  meets  once  a  month. 

XLIII.  It  delegates  one  or  seyeral  of  its  members  to  assist  in  the  exer- 
cises, in  conformity  with  the  regulation  of  internal  order. 

XLIV.  Each  committee  reports  to  the  communal  administration  before 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  upon  the  situatian  of  the  school,  presenting  in 
it  its  wishes  and  adyice  in  respect  to  the  kindergartens.  These  reports  are 
submitted  to  the  City  Council  at  the  time  of  the  yote  for  the  budget 


SOME  DIFHCDLTIES  AND  EHCOURAGEMEHTS 

IN    KINDBBOARTBN   WORE.* 
BT  MISS  B.   A.   MAKinKG. 


THE  SITUATION. 

In  attempting  to  bring  before  you  Kindergarten  work  in  its  discourag- 
ing and  its  encouraging  aspects,  I  felt  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  the 
subject  exhaustively,  so  I  have  used  the  word  «9m«  in  the  title  of  my 
paper.  It  is  to  wme  of  the  difficulties  and  wme  of  the  encouragements 
that  I  wish  to  refer.  It  would  have  been  presumptuous  in  me  to  aim  at 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  matter,  nor  would  the  short  time  at  disposal 
allow  of  my  presenting  to  you  such  a  view,  even  had  I  been  capable  of 
doing  it.  I  hope,  however,  that  my  shortcomings  and  gaps  and  omis- 
sions will  be  made  up  and  filled  in  by  you  later  in  the  evening.  If  from 
your  varied  and  growing  experience  you  will  give  the  help  that  you 
can  so  well  render,  my  poor  word  **  some  "  may  change  itself  into  "many" 
before  we  part,  even  if  it  cannot  take  the  comprehensive  style  of  "all." 

But  of  what  use  is  it  to  look  at  this  subject?  "Will  it  prove  helpful  to 
do  so?  I  certainly  think  it  ought.  We  generally  recognize,  so  that  to  say 
so  sounds  almost  like  a  truism,  that  in  all  departments  of  life  and  action 
it  is  desirable  to  stand  still  now  and  then,  and  to  reconnoiter  our  x>08ition. 
We  need  occasionally  to  notice  how  much  ground  we  have  traversed,  and 
whither  our  present  line  of  march  is  tending.  And  this  is  true  in  regard 
to  Kindergarten  work  as  much  as  any  other  kind  of  work.  Besides,  I 
think  that  for  the  sake  of  sympathy,  those  who  are  laboring  for  a  com- 
mon object  ought  to  compare  experiences.  It  is  often  a  relief  to  find  that 
our  own  difficulties  are  not  peculiar  to  ourselves.  As  soon  as  people 
throw  off  their  shells  and  husks,  we  perceive  that  in  othCT's  minds  there 
exist  the  same  puzzles  as  in  our  own,  in  other's  lives  the  same  disheartening 
obstacles.  Thus  a  fellow-feeling  springs  up,  which  is  one  of  the  strongest 
bonds  of  life,  and  which,  moreover,  imparts  such  force  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  common  aim,  that  by  it  a  few  may  become  a  thousand,  and  w€»k  hands,, 
united  in  their  effort,  may  effect  the  stroke  of  a  giant 

Now  I  prefer  to  take  the  difficulties  of  Kindergarten  work  before  its 
encouragements,  because  I  do  not  wish  our  latest  impressions  to  be  of  a 
hopeless  kind.  You  will  perhaps  afterwards  again  draw  attention  to  the 
depressing  side  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  my  desire  to  close  with  that 

I  must  premise  that  by  difficulties  I  mean  the  hindrances  that  we  meet 
in  the  realization  of  what  may  be  called  the  possible.  I  think  an  aim* 
which  is  pronounced  difficult  is  one  which  is,  under  favorable  circum- 
stances, attainable.  No  one  but  Jules  Verne  talks  of  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  our  reaching  the  moon,  because  the  conditions  of  the  universe  make 

*  A  Paper  read  to  the  members  of  the  London  Frcebel  Society,  Febmary  11, 1679. 
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such  an  aim  impossible.  It  is  true  that  we  epetik  of  insuperable  difScul- 
ties,  but  I  think  the  expression  is  generally  relative.  It  means  impossible 
to  you  or  to  me,  but  not  to  the  human  race.  At  any  rate,  the  difficulties 
that  I  shall  refer  to  are  like  logs  and  stones  that  lie  in  our  road,  which, 
indeed,  may  perhaps  lie  there  for  ever,  but  which,  by  a  sufficient  number 
of  stout,  active  arms,  may  perhaps  be  dragged  away,  if  not  in  our  own 
day,  yet  by  others  at  a  later  time. 

BIFFICULTIEB— FRACnCAL  Ain>  THBOBBnCAL. 

L    I  will  divide  our  difficulties  into  two  kinds,  practical  and  theoretica], 
and  I  shall  take  the  practical  ones  first. 

1.  In  the  management  of  a  Kindergarten,  the  teacher  has  to  encounter 
the  ordinaiy  hindrances  that  every-day  life  presents  to  all  workers— those 
outward  obstacles  which  seem  as  if  they  had  a  spite  against  any  ideal 
ever  being  realized  by  any  one.  Some  of  these  ordinary  difficulties  crowd 
especially  around  teachers,  partly,  I  think,  because  teaching  is  one  of 
those  professions  which  depend  for  success  on  extreme  regularity.  Some 
other  kinds  of  work  can  be  partly  timed  at  will,  so  that  you  can,  if  need- 
ful, stand  behind  the  hedge  till  the  way  is  clear.  But  teachers  have  to 
go  straight  along  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  thus  cannot  escape  the  force 
of  the  wind  and  the  roughest  stones.  And  there  are  so  many  different 
kinds  of  trouble  to  encounter  in  an  undertaking  like  a  school  or  a  Kinder- 
garten—troubles from  landlords,  from  servants,  from  ill-health,  from 
family  anxieties,  from  want  of  capital,  and  so  on.  And  when  all  things 
are  for  once  at  their  best,  in  stalks  one  morning  scarlet  fever  or  whooping- 
cough,  seizes  a  child  or  two  and  scares  the  others  away,  leaving  the 
teachers  to  an  empty  school-room.  Many  of  these  troubles  are  the  lot  of 
any  household,  but  they  fall  on  teachers  with  extra  frequency  and  force. 
And  when  the  air  {s  thus  full  of  perplexities,  how  impossible  it  is  to  spend 
that  quiet  thought  on  the  preparation  for  teaching  which  alone  can  make 
it  tell  on  the  pupils  I  A  potter  cannot  mould  his  clay  jar  while  some  one 
is  jogging  his  arm.  The  teacher  may  then  have  a  high  ideal  for  her  Kin- 
dergarten, but  these  external  difficulties  maim  and  spoil  her  highest  pur- 
poses. Prudence  and  precaution  can  doubtless  enable  her  to  ward  off 
many  of  such  evils;  these  qualities,  however,  must  have  time  for  growth, 
and  besides,  we  are  all  so  interlinked  in  life,  that  the  carelessness  of 
others  hinders  us  often  as  much  as  our  own.  Outward  difficulties  may 
have  the  best  subjective  results,  only  we  are  not  now  considering  devel- 
opment of  character,  but  the  attainable  standard  of  work;  and  I  feel 
strongly  that  in  judging  of  Kindergarten  success,  these  difficulties  of  an 
ordinary  kind  have  to  be  taken  into  account  They  tend,  in  spite  of 
patience,  enci^gy,  and  persistency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  to  make  her 
practice  disappointingly  below  her  ideal.  One  difficulty  of  this  class  I  may 
specially  refer  to,  that  of  finding  efficient  assistants.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  hindrance,  which  is  already  lessening,  will  vanish  more  and  more  as 
a  greater  number  of  students  come  forward  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
facilities  afforded  for  Kindergarten  training,  but  at  present  it  often  causes 
teachers  to  fail  of  accomplishing  what  they  oUierwise  would  and  could. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  salaries  offered  do  not  attract  the  most  capable 
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helpera.  If  the  experience  of  the  head  of  a  Kindergarten  is  supplemented 
in  a  responsive  way  by  earnest  and  willing  assistants,  whose  ti-aining  is 
still  in  progress,  or  -who  have  just  finished  their  course,  an  organic  whole- 
ness prcTails,  which  conduces  to  economy  of  effort,  effectual  divi&ion  o' 
labor,  and  the  happiest  relations  of  mutual  confidence.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  teacher*8  plans  are  not  seconded  by  the  bright  and  ready  intel- 
ligence of  her  fellow- workers,  she  could  not  have  to  encounter  a  greater 
difScuUy  in  the  Kindergarten  path. 

2.  Now  another  hindrance  has  to  be  considered — a  very  important  one 
— the  absence  of  enough  cooperation  on  the  part  of  parents.  Fi-oebel  s 
principles  have  as  yet  been  so  little  studied  by  English  mothers  that  they 
show  much  indifference  and  lack  of  interest  as  to  what  the  Kindergarten 
teacher  is  attempting  with  their  children.  Johnnie  and  Ethel  are  at  an 
inconvenient  age,  troublesome  in  the  nursery  and  interrupting  in  the 
school-room,  so  their  mother,  by  a  friend's  advice,  sends  them  to  a  Kin- 
dei^garten.  The  children  delight  in  the  change;  it  is  ascertnined  that  they 
are  treated  kindly  and  kept  amused.  The  plan  is  therefore  regarded  as 
satisfactory,  and  tlie  mother's  part  is  ended.  But  the  teacher  agrees  with 
Frcebel  as  to  the  essential  importance  of  unity  of  training  between  the 
home  and  the  Kindergarten.  She  observes  the  harm  to  the  child  of  a  want 
of  continuity  of  influence.  In  some  cases  actions  forbidden  here  are 
allowed  there;  often  the  nurse  imparts  an  undesirable  tone  and  feeling. 
This  want  of  harmony  sometimes  obliges  the  teacher  to  begin  again,  as  it 
were,  each  day,  the  knitted  stitches  having  been  allowed  to  drop  through 
at  home.  But  suppose  the  home  treatment  is  of  the  very  best,  the  teacher 
still  feels  that  she  is  working  a  good  deal  in  the  dark.  She  longs  to  be 
able  to  confer  on  the  child's  character  with  those  who  see  it  constantly, 
to  be  assured  of  the  mother*8  sympathy,  and  to  obtain  the  help  that  only 
a  mother's  experience  can  give.  Besides,  if  parents  entered  more  fully 
into  what  Froebel  meant  by  training  for  little  children,  they  would  co- 
operate more  than  they  do  in  regard  to  regular  attendance,  and  would  not 
think  that  it  was  mainly  a  debarring  the  child  from  amusement  if  they 
keep  it  away  for  a  term.  Kindergarten  teachers  constantly  say  that  the 
only  pupils  upon  whom  their  influence  tells  are  those  that  arc  left  quietly 
under  their  direction  term  after  term.  Again,  parents  do  not  often  see 
the  use  of  sending  children  while  very  young  to  a  Kindergarten.  Little 
ones  of  three  or  four  are  not  in  the  way  at  home.  But  the  teacher  is  at  a 
disadvantage  if  she  may  not  have  these  children  under  her  care  from  a 
very  early  age.  Perhaps  the  mother  thinks  that  the  teacher  is  apt  to  view 
the  matter  only  from  one  side,  and  that  she  forgets  how  many  family  con- 
siderations have  to  be  weighed.  But  this  too,  only  points  to  the  need  of 
increased  intercourse  and  confidence  between  the  two. 

8.  Having  now  hinted  at  some  of  the  practical  difllculties  that  the 
teacher  has  to  face  in  trying  to  carry  out  her  ideal,  I  will  ask  you  to 
notice  for  a  few  moments  the  more  theoretical  difficulties,  those  which 
attend  the  forming  of  a  true  ideal.  And  here  several  puzzling  questions 
seem  to  me  to  arise;  as,  for  instance.  What  is  an  ideal  Kindergarten? 
Should  we,  or  not,  all  describe  it  in  the  same  manner?    I  am  not  going  to 
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venture  to  picture  one.  I  should  expect  those  to  have  the  best  idefd  who 
simultaneously  with  close  study  of  children  by  means  of  experience,  have 
studied  Frcebers  writings,  because  it  was  in  his  mind  that  the  beautiful 
scheme  originated.  But  unfortunately  only  such  as  can  read  Oerman 
have  full  access  to  his  works,  and  it  is  also  unfortunate  that  his  style  b 
by  no  means  easy  or  attractive.  Something  has  already  been  accom- 
plished by  his  intimate  friends  in  regard  to  simplifying  and  interpreting 
his  writings.  A  few  original  books,  too,  have  appeared  in  England  and 
the  United  States,  in  which  Froebers  principles  are  set  forth.  But  it  is  an 
abiding  misfortune  that  only  a  few  can  study  his  own  books  to  full  advan- 
tage. Hence  it  becomes  diificult  to  form  an  ideal,  and  there  is  consider- 
able danger  lest  the  ideal  formed  should  be  a  low  one.  I  think  the  name 
Kindergarten,  though  open  to  some  objections,  is  in  itself  a  help  towards 
keeping  up  the  thing;  for  it  indicates  that  education  should  consist  in 
aiding  the  child's  self-development,  which  view  Froebel  insisted  on  very 
strongly.  But  a  name,  after  all,  is  not  very  much  as  a  safeguard.  Phil- 
ology shows  us  how  singularly  words,  after  a  while,  get  to  be  used  in  an 
opposite  sense  to  the  original  one;  only  a  true  name  does  give  us,  I  think, 
more  chance  of  returning  to  the  true  thing  in  our  thoughtful  moods. 

4.  But  another  difficulty  arises.  Will  a  German  sjrstem  suit  English 
children?  Should  not  Kindergartens  be  in  some  way  nationalized?  I 
think  these  questions  ought  to  be  well  discussed;  I  can  only  oifer  a  sug- 
gestion or  two  on  the  subject  By  nationality  I  suppose  we  mean  broadly 
those  characteristics  distinguishing  one  nation  from  another,  which  are 
due  to  the  moulding  force  of  the  nation's  past  life  and  of  its  present  cir- 
cumstances; and  it  seems  inevitable  that  each  people  should  have,  in  a 
degree,  a  peculiar  system  of  education,  because  whatever  it  likes  to  be 
it  will  train  its  youth  to  become.  But  Froebel's  principles  of  education^ 
must,  I  should  think,  be  accepted  as  tme  everywhere,  because  he  con- 
cerned himself  with  the  humanity  that  underlies  all  nationality.  The 
instincts  and  faculties  for  which  he  provided  scope  are  not  those  of  Oer- . 
man  children  only,  but  of  all  children.  It  is  this  deep  basis  which  gives 
permanence  to  Kindergarten  principles.  Taking,  however,  a  more  iim-, 
itcd  view  of  the  question,  a  certain  amount  of  adaptation  does  seem  to  be 
desirable  in  regard  to  his  methods,  or  rather  in  the  way  of  applying  those 
methods.  Frocbel  dealt  with  children  just  as  he  found  them.  He  util- 
ized, therefore,  their  associations,  their  games,  their  surroundings,  in  aid 
of  his  plans  of  culture.  Necessarily,  then,  there  was  a  (German  coloring 
to  a  part  of  his  system.  To  make  Kindergartens  national  here,  do  they 
not  need  to  take  an  English  coloring?  Many  Kindergarten  teachers  have 
perceived  this,  and  have  exerted  their  imaginations  to  effect  it.  Wc  are  but 
acting  in  harmony  with  Froebel's  ideas  if  we  adapt  our  teaching  to  the  child 
as  it  is,  and  Inasmuch  as  a  German  child  lives  among  different  influences 
from  an  English  child,  or  a  town  child  is  more  intelligent  than  a  peasant 
child,  the  means  adopted  for  reaching  intellect  and  feelings  will  some- 
times necessarily  differ.  With  respect  to  nationality,  it  ought,  however, 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  nations  can  learn  of  each  other  to  the  great 
advantage  of  both  (or  all).  We  are  apt  to  mix  up  with  right  feelings  as 
to  nationality  the  prepossessions  that  reston  national  vanity.    These  we 
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mxist  cast  off  before  we  can  judge  fairly  of  systems  of  education  (or  of 
anything  else)  belonging  to  neighbor  nations.  The  disdain  of  all  that  is 
not  native  is  neither  healthy  nor  admirable,  and  cuts  off  many  channels 
of  benefit.  Surely  each  nation,  aware  of  its  own  imperfections,  ought  to 
welcome  from  any  other  nation  all  true  thought  an'd  all  good  forms  of 
embodying  that  thought,  and  I  think  we  may  well  be  grateful  to  Germany 
for  the  idea  of  the  Kindergarten,  which  might  never  have  originated  else- 
where. We  have  then  to  meet  this  modified  difficulty  as  to  how  to  nation- 
alize Kindergartens.  I  have  classed  it  among  theoretical  difilculties,  not 
because  it  has  not  everything  to  do  with  practice,  too,  but  because  it  pri- 
marily concerns  the  type  and  ideal,  which  being  once  fixed  the  teacher 
will  aim  at  its  realization  by  practical  effort.  I  am  sure  that  all  adapta- 
tion which  is  the  result  of  an  earnest  study  of  Frqpbel's  principles  would 
have  found  much  more  sympathy  with  him  than  a  servile  reproduction  of 
the  form  which  he  adopted,  under  the  circumstances,  as  the  most  living 
and  efficacious. 

6.  Now  we  come  to  another  difficulty  in  forming  an  ideal.  It  refers  to 
the  connection  between  the  Kindergarten  and  the  school.  There  appears  to 
be  considerable  danger  lest  the  school  should  force  itself  into  the  Kinder- 
garten. In  regard  to  this  danger,  I  would  ask  you  to  notice  certain  facts. 
Beyond  the  Kindergarten — still  in  the  future — ^lie  ten  or  twelve  years  of 
school  life.  Numbers  of  children  now  in  the  Kindergarten  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  teachers  till  after  the  year  1890.  Now  the  present  school 
system  involves  a  good  deal  of  pressty^.  Thero  is  so  much  to  be  learned, 
and  there  is  so  little  time  to  learn  in.  And  then  many  teachers  of  these 
days  arc  happily  more  considerate  than  formerly  as  to  conditions  of  health, 
and  seek  to  cultivate  other  faculties  as  well  as  the  intellectual  ones.  Thus 
they  need  more  time  at  conunand.  Can  we  wonder  that  they  desire  to 
appropriate  the  Kindergarten?  The  education -tree  has  grown  larger,  and 
wants  room  lor  its  roots.  Naturally  it  invades  the  space  which  it  finds 
lying  below  it.  There  used  to  be  less  opportunity  for  this  spreading  pro- 
cess. But  now  the  Kindergarten  has  collected  the  children,  and  the  school 
presses  downward  into  it.  I  think  the  same  thing  has  taken  place  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  If  it  had  not  been  for  earnest  efforts  the  original  infrint 
school  would  have  become,  more  than  it  now  is,  simply  a  field  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The  Kindergarten  seems 
to  be  encountering  the  same  risk,  and  I  think  some  Kindergarten  teachers 
find  it  difficult  to  make  up  their  minds  how  to  deal  with  this  difficulty. 
Plausible  arguments  are  at  hand  in  favor  of  the  early  acquirement  of 
school  habit«.  Parents  exert  a  strong  pressure  in  regard  to  learning  to 
read.  The  routine  of  school  is  familiar  to  young  teachers  (who  have  just 
passed  through  it),  and  children  are  so  pliable  that  you  can  do  with  them 
pretty  much  as  you  like,  if  you  choose  to  forget  the  reactions  thAt  will  fol- 
low. Moreover,  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day  to  look  for  results, 
and  we  are  asked,  What  sort  of  results  are  your  paper  mats  and  clay  birds' 
nests?  Well!  here  again  I  should  say  that  full  discussion  is  important, 
and  that  the  difficulty  in  forming  an  ideal  should  be  earnestly  met.  One 
of  the  first  educational  principles  of  Frcebel  is  that  the  Kindergarten  lays 
the  basis  of  an  education  which  should  go  on  gently  and  harmoniously 
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through  its  whole  course.  The  child,  then,  should  not  be  a  subject  for 
contention.  Ko  antagonism  should  exist  between  the  Kindergarten 
teachers  and  the  school  teachers.  But  another  of  his  principles  is  that 
every  portion  of  the  child's  life  has  its  own  special  type.  Take  the  child 
of  four  and  the  child  of  eight.  Each  is  in  a  peculiar  phase  of  develop- 
ment, and  needs  training  adapted  to  that  phase.  Then  let  the  Kinder- 
garten suit  itself  to  the  Kindergarten  age,  and  the  school  (I  mean  the 
school  as  it  ought  to  be)  to  the  school  age.  The  very  little  child  does  not 
naturally  show  itself  bookish;  it  prefers  to  learn  from  nature,  by  the  inlets 
of  its  senses,  through  companionship,  by  its  fancy,  by  efforts  of  short 
duration,  through  loving  trust  in  those  who  care  for  it.  Perhaps  learning 
to  read  may  be  taught  earlier  than  Froebel  recommended  if  taught  intel- 
ligently, but  the  main  thing  is  to  let  the  child  learn  as  its  nature  indicates. 
The  mats  and  birds'  nests  are  not  the  teacher's  true  results.  These  lie  in 
quickened  observation,  in  habits  of  attention  and  perseverance,  in  bright- 
ness of  mind,  in  command  of  speech,  in  strengthened  health,  in  a  rever- 
ential tone,  in  gentle  conduct,  in  a  happy,  well-developed  childhood. 
The  Kindergarten  has  its  own  conditions,  its  own  growth  and  substance. 
It  is  not  a  mere  empty  space,  into  which  the  school  can  force  itself  at  will. 
I  think,  then,  that  this  difficulty  as  to  invasion  will  settle  itself  in  time,  if 
only  Kindergarten  teachers  cany  out  their  work  in  a  true  and  faithful 
spirit  It  does  seem  to  me  that  in  some  cases  the  Kindergarten  is  already 
too  much  like  a  school.  The  matter  of  the  lessons  is  sometimes  given, 
imparted  to  the  children,  or  if,  on  ^e  other  hand,  the  teacher  tries  to 
elicit  thought  and  replies,  the  poor  little  intellect  may  be  unnaturally 
strained,  whereas  it  is  extremely  important  that  children  should  be 
allowed  to  gather  in  from  all  that  surrounds  them  in  their  own  curiously 
grave  way,  and  to  ask  questions  on  what  they  v>ant  to  know,  and  not 
on  what  does  not  interest  them.  Is  there  not  also  occasionally  too  much 
repression?  Might  not  the  children  have  more  often  a  little  free  play  and 
opportunity  of  following  their  own  bent?  I  believe  that  our  ideal  needs 
some  rectifying  in  these  respects.  Let  but  the  Kindergarten  be  what  it 
ought  to  be,  and  let  the  transition  class  occupy  its  proper  place  and  school 
teachers  will,  I  think,  have  no  reason  to  regret  that  the  children  have  not 
begun  "lessons"  at  five  years  old.  The  determining  of  the  relation 
between  the  school  and  the  Kindergarten  must  then  at  present  be  counted 
among  our  difficulties,  but  already  there  are  cases  where  that  relation  is 
satisfactorily  settled. 

I  have  now  referred  to  several  kinds  of  difficulties— the  ordinary  ones 
attached  to  teaching  and  its  organization,  including  the  difficulty  of  find- 
ing efficient  assistants,  the  want  of  cooperation  of  parenta,  and  then  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  ideal  of  a  Kindergarten  and  finding  out  Froebels 
ideal,  the  difficulty  as  to  nationalizing  it,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Kindergarten  with  the  school. 

ENCOUBAGEMENTa 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  my  subject— «ome  of  the 
encouragements  in  Kindergarten  work.  I  hope  I  shall  not  unduly  mag- 
nify these,  but  I  think  it  is  a  great  disadvantage  to  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  a  movement  if  they  do  not  realize  what  causes  for  hopefulness  it 
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may  and  does  present.  Encouragements  are  the  matters  which  make  us 
take  heart  Unless  we  may  take  heart,  take  courage,  we  are  powerless  in 
work  and  we  cannot  expect  to  succeed.  They  are  the  signs  on  our  horizon 
which  may  legitimately  nerve  us  to  hraver  efforts.  No  doubt  it  is  very 
easy  to  misinterpret  sudi  signs  for  good  or  for  evil,  particularly  as  the  work 
of  interpretation  falls  a  good  to  the  temperament;  but,  while  we  ought  to 
make  every  endeavor  to  see  facts  truly,  a  hopeful  spirit  is  well  worth  cul> 
tivating.  Hopefulness  helps  to  lessen  our  anxieties,  and  it  has,  besides,  a 
happy  facility  for  accomplishing  its  own  predictions.  Let  me  then  bring 
before  you  a  few  of  the  encouraging  aspects  of  Kindergarten  work,  asking 
you  to  add  any  cheering  facts  that  I  shall  omit,  and,  if  necessary,  to  qual- 
ify the  picture  with  some  gloomy  tints.  ' 

1.  The  first  encouragement  that  I  wish  to  mention— and  it  seems  to  me 
the  greatest  of  all — is  that  Froebers  methods  prove,  in  application,  their 
intrinsic  value.  The  more  they  are  adopted,  the  more  fitting  they  show 
themselves  to  be.  This  may  be  called  an  assertion  without  proof,  but  I 
think  it  is  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  teachers  and  the  testimony  of 
many  parents.  I  believe  we  may  be  really  encouraged  by  feeling  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  system  of  education  which  is  not  guesa-work,  not  a 
short  cut  to  results,  but  a  system,  adapted  by  patient  thought  and  care  to 
the  child's  whole  nature.  Most  of  the  work  in  life  seems  to  consist  in 
fitting  one  thing  to  another,  more  or  less  satisfactorily.  The  shoemaker 
preeminently  succeeds  only  by  fitting.  We  use  other  words  for  it — suit- 
ing, conforming,  adapting,  accommodating,  employing  means  towards  an 
end,  and  so  on,  but  they  all  point  to  this  process  of  fitting.  Labor  is 
always  an  adaptation  of  effort  to  result,  ^n  attempt  to  imitate  the  wonder- 
ful fittingness  of  the  arrangements  of  God  in  natm^.  Now  Frcebel 
appears  to  have  possessed  in  a  special  degree  the  genius  of  fitting.  He 
looked  at  the  child  with  a  mind  free  from  prepossessions,  and  with  that 
philosophic  simplicity  which  waits  patiently  until  insight  comes,  and  he 
saw  how  the  child  was  selecting  all  that  assisted  its  being  to  develop,  in 
the  home,  the  garden,  and  the  wood,  and  then  he  arranged  his  Kinder- 
garten so  as  to  fit  the  child's  tastes,  tendencies,  habits,  and  requirements. 
This  work  took  a  long  time,  but  he  accomplished  it  at  last,  and  the  meth- 
ods that  we  employ  are  the  outcome  of  his  patient  zeal.  We  are  some- 
times accused  of  being  fanatical  about  Frcebel.  The  best  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  we  give  him  more  than  his  due  is  to  encourage  the  com- 
pletest  examination  of  his  system  by  those  who  disparage  it.  Let  other 
educational  reformers  have  their  full  share  of  encouragement.  Let  their 
systems  be  studied  as  thoroughly  as  Frosbers.  He  himself  felt  as  much 
as  any  educator  his  inter-dependence  with  those  who  preceded  him,  and 
with  his  contemporaries.  After  such  investigation,  let  Frcebel's  place  be 
fixed,  and  I  think  it  will  not  fail  to  be  a  high  one,  and  in  some  respects 
unique.  We  ought  to  be  the  last  to  allow  oiurselves  to  be  dogmatic  on 
this  subject.  But  let  teachers  say  whether  they  find  any  methods  at  pres- 
ent available  more  fitted,  more  adapted,  than  Froebers  to  the  child's  men- 
tal and  moral  growth.  We  need  not  argue  too  much  from  the  happiness 
that  pervades  the  Kindergarten,  yet  this  decidedly  supplies  a  certain 
measure  of  favorable  testimony,  except  to  those  who  think  that  guided 
self -development  has  a  tendency  to  make  children  miserable.    The  way 
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in  which  Froebers  methods  arc  fitted  to  each  part  and  to  the  whole  of  a 
child's  nature  fills  one  more  and  more  with  wonder.  We  sometimes  get 
almost  tired  of  the  words  and  phrases  in  which  his  views  are  expressed 
and  reiterated,  but  we  can  recall  the  time  when  we  first  heard  or  read  of 
them,  and  we  remember  how  strongly  the  sense  of  adaptation  impressed 
and  struck  us.  And  in  all  Kindergarten  teaching  of  a  real  kind  its  fitting- 
ness  is  recognized.  We  notice  how  the  child  responds,  like  a  musicsl 
instrument,  to  the  teacher's  endeavors,  and  how  gently  the  faculties  unfold 
themselves.  I  think  then  that  the  encouragement  to  be  derived  from 
experience  is  in  itself  enough  to  give  us  the  heart  and  hope  that  we  need. 
2.  But  we  must  go  on  to  the  second  encouragement  to  be  referred  to. 
It  is  that  Kindergarten  work  is  extending,  and  that  the  system  is  becom- 
ing widely  known  and  valued.  If  you  are  inclined  to  despond,  you  may 
say,  and  I  cannot  deny  it,  that  this  process  of  extension  is  after  all  leas 
than  we  might  hope  or  desire,  but  I  do  think  it  is  enough  to  increase  oar 
courage.  A  few  years  ago,  if  one  mentioned  a  Kindergarten,  one  was 
required  to  explain  from  the  very  beginning  what  it  was.  But  now  the 
word  is  sufficient,  in  many  quarters,  though  by  no  means  everywhere,  and 
though  the  name  may  often  call  up  a  very  imperfect  image.  It  has  not 
been  without  effect  that  so  many  of  those  best  acquainted  with  Froebel's 
principles  have  written  and  lectured  upon  these  principles.  But  the  great 
point  is  that  good  Kindergartens  have  been  established,  and  that  thus 
parents  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judging,  for  themselves  what  they 
are.  Every  Kindergarten  does  work  for  the  whole  movement,  as  well  as 
for  its  individual  little  pupils.  And  so  it  has  come  to  pass  tliat  parents 
often  enquire  where  good  Kindcsrgartens  are  situated,  so  that  they  may 
form  their  plans  of  residence  accordingly.  Some  of  our  opponents 
explain  this  by  saying  that  Kindergartens  have  become  the  fashion.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  true,  if  by  fashion  we  mean  something  unreasoning.  We 
might  as  well  say  that  we  use  post-cards  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do 
BO.  Kindergartens  exist,  and  they  are  adopted  not  because  others  adopt 
them,  but  because  they  have  been  proved  to  be  uscfuL  But  not  only 
arc  Kindergartens  more  in  demand ;  it  is  encouraging  to  find  that  edu- 
cational authorities  give  more  consideration  to  their  nature  and  value. 
Certainly  we  are  treated  with  somewhat  less  Indifference  than  a  few  years 
ago.  In  lectures  on  educational  reformers  Froebel  now  has  a  recognized 
position.  Cyclopedias  include  mention  of  his  systeoL  School  boards 
have  begun  to  incline  towards  Kindergarten  teaching,  and  thus  it  has 
come  imder  the  eye  of  Inspectors,  whose  opinion  seems  to  increase  in 
f  avorableness.  Training  colleges  are  taking  into  consideration  and  in  eome 
cases  have  adopted  Fropbers  system  as  a  part  of  their  course.  Is  there 
not  some  solid  encouragement  in  all  this?  And  when  we  look  abroad  we 
see  that  in  Germany  Kindergartens,  after  a  period  of  comparative  decline, 
are  getting  into  a  more  satis&ctory  condition;  and  the  labors  of  those  who 
have  thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  the  Baroness  Marenholtz-BQlow. 
Frau  Schrader,  and  others,  are  now  telling  on  practical  Kindergarten 
work.  In  Switzerland  Mme.  de  Portugall  is  effecting  most  salutaiy 
changes  in  the  infant  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  Mrs.  Salis 
Schwabes*  institution  at  Naples  is  helping  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  what 
the  system,  wisely  applied,  really  is.    In  Austria   and  Hungaiy,  and 
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Other  countries,  Kindergartens  are  spreading.  From  the  United  States 
we  have  encouraging  reports  of  progresa  Making  due  allowance  for  dis- 
appointments, from  imperfect  and  superficial  work  in  some  quarters,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  we  have  solid  ground  for  satisfaction  from  this 
extension.  If  Kindergartens  are  a  foolish  fashion  they  will  soon  die  out. 
Let  us  see  whether  in  five  years  more  the  present  degree  of  stability  will 
not  prove  to  be  greatly  increased. 

8.  The  third  encouragement  that  I  shall  mention  is  that  some  of  Froe- 
bel's  principles  are  becoming  more  and  more  accepted  in  all  departments 
of  education.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  this  has  come  to  pass  Just 
heeavM  of  the  Kindergarten  movement  That  may  have  helped  towards 
it,  probably  has  helped,  but  this  is  not  the  point.  It  has  been  well  said, 
"If  the  oak  flourish,  it  matters  little  who  planted  the  acorn."  But  it  is 
in  every  way  a  real  source  of  encouragement  if  broader  and  more  natural 
and  harmonious  views  of  education  are  beginning  to  prevail  than  for- 
merly. I  may  remind  you  that  Froebel  did  not  originally  occupy  him- 
self about  the  training  of  UtUe  children.  He  had  been  for  most  of  his  life 
a  teacher  of  boys,  and  it  was  his  experience  with  boys  that  helped  him  to 
develop  and  fix  his  educational  theories.  He  did  not  feel  that  infants 
should  have  one  kind  of  education  and  older  children  another.  Different 
in  method,  truly,  because  every  year  of  a  child's  life  has  its  own  type,  but 
not  different  in  principle,  and  that  in  every  case  the  future,  the  manhood, 
should  be  kept  in  view.  Now  the  general  principles  that  he  insisted  on 
are  evidently  those  to  which  educational  opinion  is  somewhat  tending. 
Take  as  an  instance  one  of  Froebel's  main  ideafr— that  education  is  con- 
cerned more  with  development  of  faculty  than  with  the  imparting  of 
knowledge,  lliis  is  now  the  frequent  test  for  educational  discourses. 
In  an  address  lately  delivered  (by  Mr.  Gk)echen)  it  was  said,  '*  I  hold  that 
when  a  young  man  has  completed  his  studies  it  is  not  enough  to  ask, 
'  What  does  he  know? '  but '  Has  he  learnt  to  learn?  *  A  too-narrow  view 
of  education  ignores  this  vital  necessity.  It  looks  to  acquirements  alone, 
instead  of  the  capacity  to  learn."  With  Frcebel,  the  unfolding  of  powers, 
the  training  of  the  instruments  of  thought  and  action,  was  an  all-impor- 
tant matter,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  perceive  that  this  principle  is  gain-* 
ing  ground.  Again,  FroBbel  insisted  that  education  may  and  should  be 
enjoyed.  And  have  not  good  teachers  begim  to  find  now  that  hours  at 
school  may  be  happy  hours  to  the  pupil,  in  spite  of  old  traditions?  If 
instruction  is  adapted  to  the  child's  stage  of  intellectual  growth,  if  it  is 
just  the  food  required  by  the  hungry  mind,  why  should.it  not  also  be  con- 
nected with  pleasure?  The  old  notion  as  to  the  inseparableness  of  school 
and  misery  still  seems  to  linger  in  regard  to  the  accepted  view  of  holidays. 
Friends  condole  with  children  that  Uie  vacation  is  coming  to  an  end,  when 
very  probably  they  are  longing  to  return  to  the  "  something-to-do  "  that 
school  provides.  Children  of  the  Kindergarten  do  not  adopt  this  orthodox 
idea,  and  wiU  cry  if  they  are  obliged  to  stay  away  from  it.  And,  as  a  more 
natural  treatment  of  childhood  and  youth  is  gaining  ground,  it  is  becom- 
ing recognized'  that  a  school  may  have  its  enjoyments,  and  yet  not  be  a 
place  of  idleness.  Then,  as  to  the  importance  of  training  for  teachers. 
Here  again  we  find  that  the  educational  world  \&  much  more  in  harmony 
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with  Froebel  than  could  have  been  said  fifty  years  ago.  It  used  to  be 
thought  that  the  art  of  teaching  came  by  intuition^  or  that  there  was  no 
harm  in  acquiring  it  at  the  expense  of  the  scholars.  At  last  training  was 
introduced  for  elementary  school  teachers,  and  now  it  is  becoming  recog> 
nized  that  aU  teachers  require  it  Froebel  had  too  high  an  idea  of  the 
teacher*s  vocation,  whether  for  children  of  four  or  of  any  other  age,  to 
imagine  that  they  could  exercise  their  art  well  without  earnest  prepara* 
tion.  I  must  not  dwell  on  other  principles  of  Froebers  which  are  getting 
to  be  more  accepted.  I  will  simply  further  mention  his  view  that  educa< 
tion  is  not  of  the  intellect  only,  but  should  include  the  moral  and  religious 
nature,  the  imagination,  manual  work,  and  artistic  training.  That  view 
also  is  making  its  way.  The  idea  that  he  had  of  the  dignity  of  labor  is 
also  spreading  widely.  We  might  multiply  examples  of  this  gradually- 
increasing  accordance.  I  think  I  have  shown  sufficiently  that  we  may 
reckon  such  accordance  as  one  of  our  encouragements.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  our  Froebel  Society  will  dissolve  itself,  not  because  it  has 
failed  of  its  objects,  but  because  it  Will  have  no  need  for  a  separate 
existence. 

The  encouragements  that  I  have  brought  to  your  notice  are  that  Kin- 
dergarten work  supplies  proof  of  its  own  valuer— that  it  is  on  the  whole 
extending— and  that  FrcBbel's  principles  are  gaining  ground  in  regard  to 
education  generally 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  weigh  against  each  other  our  various  difficulties 
and  encouragements.  But  there  is  one  point  which  should  be  noticed  in 
regard  to  the  resulting  balance.  It  is  that  our  difficulties  seem  to  be  dim- 
inishing and  our  encouragements  to  be  gi'owing.  You  may  differ  from 
me  as  to  the  position  of  the  Kindergarten  movement,  but  if  we  can  agree 
that  on  the  one  side  there  is  decay,  and  on  the  other  vigor  and  advance^ 
we  may,  I  think,  all  feel  that  the  balance  is  on  the  side  of  hope,  and  we 
may  go  on  with  increased  toil  and  increased  trust,  which,  in  this  as  in  all 
lines  of  work,  are  the  unfailing  conditions  of  true  progress. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  we  might  as  a  body  help  forward 
Kindergarten  principles  more  than  we  have  yet  done.  The  Froebel 
Society  exists  for  the  promotion  of  a  high  and  noble  aim.  There  must 
be  stores  of  experience  hidden  in  its  membei*s'  private  barns,  which  all  of 
us  ought  to  be  allowed  to  share.  Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  for  the 
effects  of  Kindergarten  work  to  have  come  to  light  Experiments  have 
been  made,  and  have  succeeded  or  failed.  The  Kindergarten  has  come 
into  contact  with  the  school,  and  we  are  all  anxious  to  learn  the  result  of 
the  slight  collision  which  may  have  ensued.  Our  progress  might  be 
greatly  assisted  if  members  of  this  society  would  throw  their  information 
and  their  opinions  into  the  common  heap,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  I 
have  helped  to-night  to  throw  down  any  barriers,  to  open  any  doors 
through  which  such  stores  may  pour  out.  I  feel  that  my  remarks  in  this 
paper  lack  the  full  support  of  experience,  and  I  have  offered  them  with  a 
full  consciousness  of  their  imperfection,  but  I  beg  you  to  treat  them  as 
mercilessly  as  you  will,  for  we  need  thorough  discussion  of  several  of  the 
points  I  have  referred  to,  in  order  to  arrive  at  true  and  matured  judg- 
ments of  Kindergarten  work. 


OHIO  REFORMATORY  fifSTITUTIOKS  AND  AGENCIES. 

STATE  BBFOJEEM  FAKM.  LANCASTER,  HOCEIKQ.  COUNTY. 


FBEUMINABY   BSPOST.— 1856. 


In  December,  1856,  the  Commissioners  appointed  by  Gov.  Chase  in 
April  preceding,  under  an  Act  *'  to  proyide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Reform  School,"  submitted  a  Report  to  the  General  Assembly 
which  inaugurated  new  plans  of  organization,  discipline,  and  instruc- 
tion into  the  correctional  and  reformatory  treatment  of  juvenile  delin- 
quents, not  only  in  Ohio,  but  in  the  United  States  generally.  The  plan, 
of  putting  young  children— orphans  or  neglected,  into  small  groups,  and 
bringing  them  as  near  as  possible  into  ordinary  family  relations  to  the 
superintendent  and  his  wife — the  work  of  Pestalozzi  at  Newhof,  of  Zeller 
at  Beuggen,  of  Falk  at  Weimar,  of  Wichem  at  Horn,  or  the  bolder 
trials  of  Demetz  with  young  criminals  at  Mettray,  or  of  the  Philan- 
thropic Society  at  Red  Hill,  were  not  altogether  unknown  among  the 
more  advanced  educators  and  philanthropists  in  Ohio,  but  it  was 
reserved  to  this  Commission,  consisting  of  John  A.  Foot  of  Cleveland, 
Charles  Reemelin  of  Cincinnati,  and  James  D.  Ladd  of  Steubenville,  fo 
bring  the  great  principles  of  Family  discipline  and  of  ordinary  Farm  and 
Garden  labor  into  the  organization  and  employments  of  an  Institution 
for  young  persons  who  had  already  defied  and  broken  loose  from  all 
family  restraint,  who  had  refused  to  earn  their  living  by  honest  industry, 
and  had  in  various  ways  violated  the  laws  which  protect  the  property 
and  persons  of  the  people  of  the  commonwealth.  The  reasons  for  this 
departure  from  the  old  method  of  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquents 
and  criminals  is  best  described  in  their  own  words. 

FROCBEDINOS  OF  THE  COMMISSIOITERS. 

The  literal  requirements  of  the  Act  of  1856  would  have  confined  their 
work  to  visiting  the  Reform  Schools  of  the  States  of  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Pennsylvania,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  professional  archi- 
tect for  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  building  and  institution  modeled 
substantially  after  the  same.  The  N.  Y.  House  of  Refuge  at  Rochester, 
the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  at  Westboro,  and  the  Philadel- 
phia House  of  Refuge  were  visited;  but  not  resting  there,  and  without 
additional  expense  to  the  State,  the  Commissioners  extended  their  visits 
and  inquiries  to  the  Reform  Schools  of  providence.  West  Meriden,  Cin- 
cinnati, and  Baltimore,  and  to  the  Juvenile  Asylum,  Five  Points  House 
of  Industry,  Newsboys*  Boarding  House  and  Reading  Room,  School  for 
Vagrant  Boys  m  New  York  city,  and  other  institutions  of  a  preventive, 
as  well  as  of  a  reformatory  character  at  home  and  abroad — and  among 
the  last  was  the  Agricultural  Colony  or  Farm  School  at  Mettray  in 
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France,  the  Rauhe  Haus  at  Horn,  the  Gottheil  at  Reattingen  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  Farm  Reformatory  at  Red  Hill,  near  London.  The 
results  of  these  visits  and  inquiries  were  embodied  in  a  compact  state- 
ment, at  once  comprehensive  and  comparative  as  to  characteristic 
f3atures  of  location,  building,  number,  age,  sex,  and  offence  of  inmates, 
their  dietary,  clothing,  employments,  discipline,  health,  and  discharge. 
With  chis  statement  was  submitted  the  laws  of  other  States  relating  to 
this  class  of  institutions,  maps  and  plans  of  the  grounds  and  buildings 
visited,  together  with  the  laws  of  England  and  France  creating  and  reg- 
ulating institutions  for  juvenile  offenders. 

As  Ohio  already  possessed  a  Reformatory  Prison  for  Boys  in  the  House 
of  Refuge  at  Cincinnati,  established  and  supported  by  public-spirited 
citizens  and  municipal  aid,  but  over-crowded  and  embarrassed  as  to  the 
necessary  classification,  discipline,  and  employment  by  having  juveniles 
of  both  sexes,  the  Commissioners  close  their  report  by  advising : 

1.  The  immediate  establishment  of  a  temporary' House  of  Refuge  for 
females,  by  the  State,  and  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,  for  that  purpose. 

2.  A  tender  of  $5,000  per  annum,  to  any  city  or  county  of  the  State, 
which  shall  establish,  as  Cincinnati  has  established  its  House  of  Refuge, 
a  similar  establishment  for  females. 

3.  To  confine  the  Cincinnati  liouse  to  boys  only. 

4.  The  State,  in  consideration  of  an  appropriation  of  $10,000,  to 
secure  the  use  of  the  Cincinnati  institution  for  100  boys,  hereafter  sent 
there  by  the  courts  of  this  State. 

5.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000,  for  the  land  for  the  State  Reform 
Farm. 

6.  An  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  buildings,  and  keeping  the  inmates 
in  food  and  clothing,  etc.,  the  first  year. 

7.  A  review  of  our  laws,  so  as  to  avoid  actual  conviction  for  juveniles. 

8.  The  passage  of  a  law  for  regulatmg  the  discipline  of  the  Reform 
Farm,  and  the  proper  authority  for  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

9.  A  law  to  compel  the  erection  of  a  separate  apartment  for  juveniles 
in  every  jail  and  pnson  in  the  State. 

THE  Iin>UBTRIAL  HOME  AUD  SCHOOL. 

Almost  immediately  on  entering  upon  the  required  inquiry,  we  found 
it  to  be  the  universal  conviction  of  all  who  had  paid  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject that  all  those  governments  which  had  acted  upon  the  idea  of  having 
out  one  kind  of  an  institution  for  the  reformation  of  juvenile  offenders 
had  in  a  great  degree  fallen  short  of  accomplishing  the  result  desired,  and 
our  own  examinations  proved  this  opinion  to  be  correct    Prisons  for 

Juveniles,  such  as  generally  prevail  in  the  United  States,  at  Parkhurst  in 
Sngland,  and  at  the  Prison  de  la  Roquette  in  Paris,  are  admirable  if 
confined  to  the  more  aged  and  confirmed  criminal  youth;  but  for  the 
great  mass  of  juvenile  delinquents,  institutions  such  as  are  now  being 
established  at  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  and  have  long  existed  at  Red 
Hill  in  England,  at  Mettray  in  Paris,  and  at  Horn  in  Germany,  are  the 
true  reformatories.  Of  both  of  the  latter,  and  especially  of  Mettray,  we 
have  full  reports  in  all  their  detjiils  of  arrangement,  discipline,  labor,  and 
education.  We  refer  you  to  the  reports  deposited  with  the  Secretary  of 
State,  especially  the  letter  of  Rev.  Sidney  Turner,  the  Superintendent-in- 
Chief  of  Red  Hill,  England,  and  the  reports  of  M.  DeMetz  of  Mettray. 

In  the  lipht  of  our  own  experience  in  the  Prison  variety  of  Reforma- 
tories, and  the  later  and  better  results  of  agricultural  and  horticultural 
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employment  combined  with  constant  personal  influence  and  instruction 
of  the  right  kind,  acting  on  each  inmate  of  the  Farm  Schools  of  Europe, 
the  Commissioners  recommend : 

The  State  should  go  one  step  farther  and  provide  an  institution  such 
as  all  experience  and  the  joint  testimony  of  all  who  have  examined  into 
this  interesting  subject  demonstrates  to  be  the  right  one:  we  mean  a  State 
Reform  Farm,  where  the  mass  of  these  unfortunate  youths  may  be  cm- 
ployed  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  concomitant  mechanical  labors, 
— ^an  institution  without  anj^  semblance  of  a  prison,  and  upon  a  system  of 
labor,  education,  and  discipline,  for  which  life  as  it  is,  and  not  as  Ufs 
should  not  be,  f  ormfi  the  model. 

The  land  should  be  selected  more  with  regard  to  health  than  its  rich- 
ness. The  first  cost  of  it  shouljjl  not  exceed  1^,000.  Upon  this  farm  the 
State  should  establish  its  principal  reformatory  school,  under  the  system 
now  in  successful  operation  in  Mettray,  in  France,  modified  according  to 
the  habits  of  life  and  domestic  economy  of  this  country.  That  system  is 
called  "the  family  system,"  as  contradistinguished  from  the  big  house  cell 
or  prison  system.  Its  main  differences  are— (1)  That  instead  of  one  large 
building  there  are  several  detached  ones,  and  each  constituting  one  famil v, 
or  household  of  forty  inmates,  with  a  chief  or  ** father,"  and  two  sub- 
chiefs,  or  **  Mer  broiners,"  for  each.  (2)  That  all  the  various  kinds  of 
agricultural  and  a  few  of  the  more  simple  and  more  generally  diffused 
mechanical  trades  form  the  source  of  employment.  (8)  The  establish- 
ment grows  gradually  and  chiefiy  through  the  labor  of  the  inmates.  (4^ 
Its  discipline  is  that  of  a  family  whose  subsistence  springs  from  labor,  and 
oflicers  as  well  as  inmates  are  employed  and  work  with  each  other;  and, 
(5)  In  its  simplicity  and  studied  adhesion  to  the  life  led  by  the  mass  of 
the  community,  avoiding  all  experimenting  in  food,  dress,  lodgings,  etc. 

The  institution  might  be  started  with  one  family  of  forty  boys  in  a 
good  common  farm  house,  adapted  or  specially  erected  at  an  expense  not 
to  exceed  $2,000.  These  boys,  or  a  majority  of  them,  selected  from  the 
older  and  best  disposed  inmates  of  the  Cincinnati  Refuge,  could  in  the 
course  of  the  first  year  do  most  of  the  labor  in  erecting  the  additional 
buildings  required  for  the  receptioa  of  the  second  family,  until  the 
accommodations  should  gradually  grow  up  to  meet  the  additional  de- 
mands for  this  class  of  children. 

BBA80K8  FOR  SUCH  AK  INSTITUTION. 

The  first  and  most  prominent  is,  that  divine  law  indicates  the  family, 
and  its  discipline,  dictated  as  it  is  by  parental  duty  and  enforced  by 
parental  love,  as  the  institution  where  youth  is  best  taken  care  of.  Few, 
not  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  the  population,  happily  ever  require 
any  other.  That  other  should  be  as  near  the  heaven-appoint«d  institu- 
tion as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  of.  Prisons  are  never  of  much 
use  for  educational  and  reformatory  purposes,  even  for  adults.  There 
are  some  boys  and  nrls  who  are  unfit  for  any  other  than  prison  life,  but  they 
are  exceptions,  and  for  them,  and  them  only,  prisons  should  be  erected 
with  most  rigid  discipline.  And  in  this  connection  may  we  be  allowed 
to  state  the  well-known  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  inmates  of  such 
establishments  came  there  because  they  either  never  enjoyed  the  sweet  of 
a  good  family  home,  or  the  family  influences  surrounding  them  were  bad. 
Does  not  that  fact  teach  the  unmistakable  lesson  that  the  State,  to  reform 
such  youths,  must  in  the  means  employed  come  as  near  the  idea  of  a 
well-regulated,  honest  family  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances? 
Employment  on  a  farm  and  instruction  in  its  agricultural  and  simple 
mechanical  labors  is  universally  admitted  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the 
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purpose.  Every  institution  we  visited  admitted  this,  and  all  of  them 
used  the  land  tney  could  use,  however  little,  with  avidity.  It  affords 
variety  of  labors,  and  thereby  the  means  to  employ  nearly  every  inmate 
usefully. 

The  experience  of  all  houses  of  refuge  and  similar  institutions  teaches 
that  the  mass  of  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  come  from  cities,  and 
very  frequently  their  mere  removal  is  a  reform  in  itself.  Must  not  this 
fact  at  once  suggest  the  idea  that  the  instruction  and  employment  should 
be  such  as  not  to  lead  the  youth  after  discharge  li^ht  back  to  his  haunts 
of  vice  ?  Confine  him  to  mere  mechanical  or  manufacturing  emplovment, 
and  he  must  after  his  discharge  seek  the  cities  to  earn  his  livelihood. 
Habituate  him  to  the  life  and  labor  of  a  farm  and  he  will,  in  nearly  every 
case,  continue  so  to  live  and  labor  When  restored  to  societv,  and  bo  the 
good  influences  commenced  in  the  State  institution  will  not  be  effaced. 

Again  we  would  ask,  Is  it  not  the  great  object  of  the  State  to  take  these 
youths  from  a  bad  and  vicious  life  and  reform  and  educate  them,  and 
then  to  return  them  to  life  better  bein^  and  with  habits  of  industiy?  If 
so,  should  not  the  life  within  the  institution  be  like  the  life  outside?    If 

general  life  outside  were  the  kind  of  life  led  in  large  hotels,  ihea  the  big 
ouse  system  might  answer  for  a  poor  imitation;  but  as  ^e  mass  of  the 
community  live  in  families,  for  living  in  one  of  which  the  youth  is  to  be 
fitted,  it  is  evident  that  the  farm  and  family  system  is  tne  better. 

This  suggests  the  farther  consideration  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
State  to  retain  these  youths  no  longer  than  absolutely  necessary  and  that  one 
of  the  best  signs  of  the  good  working  of  any  such  system  is  the  regular  de- 
mand In  advance  for  the  discharge  and  reception  of  their  inmates.  Now  it 
will  not  be  denied  that  the  more  the  habits  and  modes  of  life  of  these  youths 
resemble  that  of  society  in  general  the  more  willing  will  persons  be  to 
take  them  amongst  them.  The  trouble  of  teaching  them  everything 
anew  must  dissuade  many  from  engaging  them,  while  the  knowledge  of  the 

f>ublic  that  these  juveniles  are  taught  to  live  as  industrious  people  generally 
ive,  only  with  greater  regularity  and  under  more  steady  habits,  will  pro- 
mote ana  encourage  their  oein^  adopted  into  the  families  of  our  country. 
The  effect  ui>on  the  youth  himself  is  a  most  important  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  State  finds  him  in  a  wrong  position  towards  society.  It 
takes  him  up  and  confines  him  in  a  prison,  and  thus  habituates  him  to  a 
life  the  like  of  which  he  cannot,  after  discharge,  find  in  the  world  at 
large.  Is  this  not  continuing  him  in  a  false  position?  Is  it  not  subjecting 
him  to  a  needlessly  aggravated  struggle  for  existence,  by  sending  him 
into  a  new  and  unknown  world,  with  manners  and  modes  of  living  with 
wliich  he  is  not  familiar?  Is  it  not  better  that  the  shock  and  the  trial 
which  the  youth  has  to  undergo  after  discharge  should  be  as  light  as'  pos- 
sible; and  can  ther^  be  a  better  way  to  do  this  than  to  make  the  transi- 
tion from  the  State  institution  to  life  as  natural  and  as  easy  as  possible? 

A  great  recommendation  of  the  State  Reform  Farm  lies,  in  our  opinion, 
also  m  the  point  that  it  may  be  called  into  existence  without  those  per- 
plexing questions  about  ventilation,  warmth,  supply  of  water,  security 
against  fire,  etc.,  and  we  have,  therefore,  refrained  from  appointing  an 
architect;  neither  have  we  any  plans  or  specifications  for  buildings  to 
submit.  We  hold  that  the  State  Reform  Farm  should  grow  gradually, 
and  that  it  requires  no  architect  to  plan  its  buildings.  Each  family  house 
should  be  simple  in  its  construction,  and  its  cost  should  not  exceed 
$2,000  for  each  house;  nor  should  the  main  building,  for  the  (^oers, 
require  a  cost  greater  than  $5,000.  The  church  edifice,  too,  and  the 
school  and  other  rooms  for  joint  use  should  also  be  simple  buildings.  All 
luxury  should  be  avoided,  and  the  general  appearance  and  organization 
should  be  like  that  of  a  well-regulated  common  farm. 

What  recommends  the  Reform  Farm  still  more  to  us,  is  its  capability 
of  enlargement  almost  indefinitely.  A  big  house  is  generally  too  laige  at 
the  commencement,  and  soqn  after  too  small  for  all  comlnff  time,  ^eiy 
one  that  we  visited  had  been  miscalculated  as  to  size,  ima  therefore  was 
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misoonducted,  and  we  doubt  not  that  in  our  State,  too,  if  another  House 
of  Refuge  should  be  decided  upon,  the  very  first  question  would  be  the 
me  and  capacity  of  the  new  building. 

DlKFlCULTIEa — HOW  OBVIATED. 

The  main  condition  of  success  in  reformatory  work  is  a  suitable  super- 
intendent and  other  officers. 

In  the  big-house  system  an  error  in  this  matter  is  fatal.  In  the  family 
system  the  effect  of  a  mistake  in  administration  is  eas?er  perceived  by 
comparison,  and  through  the  emulation,  which  is  always  the  natural 
result  of  the  family  system,  soon  corrected.  The  choice  of  the  first  officer 
is,  however,  in  both  a  matter  of  deep  concern.  He  should  not  be  a  hire- 
ling, but  a  man  of  sound  native  sense,  with  a  sound  practical  education, 
an  honest,  kind,  and  large  heart,  deeplv  religious  and  strictly  conscien- 
tious, but  not  a  bigot  He  should  have  a  disposition  patient  and  forbearing, 
and  yet  be  a  strict  disciplinarian;  in  short,  a  man  who,  daily  appreciating 
all  that  is  required  of  him,  undertakes  the  position  from  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  duty,  and  not  for  the  mere  pay,  and  the  great  purpose  of  his  life! 
Such  a  man  is  always  hard  to  find.  For  a  prison  they  are  scarce  indeed. 
For  the  family  system  it  is  easier;  the  chance  to  do  one's  duty  is  much 
facilitated  in  consequence  of  the  subdivision  of  its  labors,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  the  movements  of  his  under  officers.  This  is  of  much 
assistance  to  a  well-disposed  chief  superintendent  Vacancies  fr6m  death 
or  resignation,  or  removal,  are  easier  filled,  and  negligence  or  relaxation 
from  dWipline  is  easier  detected  and  remedied. 

The  emulation  we  spoke  of  above  is  the  great  lever  of  the  family  system. 
Each  week  the  flag  of  honor  waves  over  that  family  which  has  had  the 
least  amount  of  punishment — ^been  the  most  useful  and  orderly.  The 
contention  for  this  mark  of  distinction  soon  becomes  so  great  as  often  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  decide  to  which  the  flag  belongs; 
and  who  can  doubt  its  most  beneficial  effect  upon  officers  and  inmates? 

The  danger  of  boys  running  away  is  invariably  suggested  as  a  serious 
objection  to  all  farms  such  as  we  recommend.  This  laea  springs  from  a 
total  misconception  of  the  whole  subject.  Boys  will  naturally  run  away 
from  a  prison,  but  why  they  should  nm  away  from  a  Reform  Farm  is 
not  easily  perceived.  In  fact,  we  think  the  danger  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  that  the  State  should  adopt  the  most  rigid  and  guarded 
rules  upon  the  subject  of  the  admission  to  the  institution.  The  reply  to 
the  other  objection  simply  is,  that  experience  demonstrates  with  unerring 
certainty  that  a  n^wr-relaxing  discipline,  which  is  inseparable  from  the 
family  system,  with  its  subdivision  and  excellent  classifications,  and  as  a 
consequence  the  more  intimate  acquaintance  and  relation  of  the  inmates 
with  tne  officers,  is  a  far  better  guard-system  than  all  locks  and  bars,  or 
high  walls  and  deep  ditches.  An  organization  military  in  its  regularity, 
oraer,  and  punctuality,  and  minute  m  its  details,  banishes  the  drifting 
into  slovenness  and  inattention  which  is  so  common  in  big  establishments, 
and  we  speak  but  a  very  common  truth  when  we  say  that 

Constant  exercise  and  employment  is  the  best  protection  against  the 
officer's  negligence,  as  it  is  also  the  best  guard-system  to  keep  the  boys 
from  running  away.  "  I  feel  much  safer  holding  the  keys  to  their  hearts 
than  to  their  ceHs,"  was  the  excellent  reply  of  the  French  reformer  at 
Mettray  to  a  person  who  expressed  fear  that  the  boys  would  escape  unless 
locked  up.  ▲  boy  who  haa  run  away  from  several  prisons,  and  whose 
power  in  scaling  walls  was  prodigious,  was  admitted  into  Mettray.  He 
remained  there  without  any  attempt  to  escape.  "  Why  do  you  not  try  to 
run  away  here  ?  "  he  was  asked.  "  Because  there  are  no  walls  to  climb 
over,"  was  the  reply.  The  proportion  of  the  runaways  at  Mettray  is  one 
out  of  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four. 

Even  at  play,  and  in  hours  of  recreation,  both  the  officers  and  youth 
should  be  tog^her,  and  all  it  needs  to  have  this  is  a  perfect  organization, 
with  proper  nours  of  relief  for  boys  and  men.     He  who  will  not  thus 
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mingle  with  the  boys— eat,  sleep,  play,  and  work  with  them— should  not 
be  employed  in  sucu  an  institution. 

Religion  and  moralitv  should  form  the  great  basis  of  all  systems  for  the 
formation  of  human  character;  they  should  be,  to  use  a  familiar  expres- 
sion, its  citadel;  but  its  out-posts  are  those  qualities  through  which 
industry,  routine,  order,  good  manners,  cleanliness,  and  proper  rules  in 
eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  become  fixed  habits,  and  without  them 
human  character,  however  deep  may  be  its  religious  foundations,  cannot 
be  safely  trusted  to  bear  up  amidst  the  Ticissitudes  of  life.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  juveniles,  such  as  we  have  to  deal  with,  and  next  to  tiie 
development  of  a  fine  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  they  need  as  a  chief  pro- 
tection against  a  relapse  good  manners  and  fixed  and  regular  habits.  The 
morals  and  religion  of  an  habitually  clean  and  well-mannered  boy  are 
much  safer  than  those  of  him  whose  early  training  in  these  matters  is 
neglected.  Everything  depends  upon  such  a  tramin^  of  these  poor 
inmates  as  to  m^e  them  proof  against  the  approach  of  vice,  and  to  make 
them  loathe  their  former  haunts  of  infamy.  « 

An  opportunity  ^ould  also  be  given  to  each  inmate  to  earn  small  extra 
wages  with  which  to  purchase,  without  restraint,  books,  ornaments  for 
his  person,  and  even  a  few  specific  luxuries,  at  certain  fixed  rates,  within 
the  institution,  so  as  to  teach  him  the  use  of  money.  Such  a  system  of 
accounting  might  be  troublesome  for  officers  to  set  up,  but  once  got  up 
it  works  with  ease,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  sell-operating  check  upon 
the  expenditures  of  the  institution. 

We  would  in  this  connection  further  suggest  that  it  shall  be  made  the 
duty  of  every  judge  and  jury  thus  sentencing  boys  or  ^irls  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  parents,  and 
whether  they  have  endeavored  to  properly  educate  their  chila,  and  if  not, 
that  the  judge  be  at  liberty  to  direct  costs  to  be  collected  from  such 
parents,  and  also  give  judgment  for  a  regular  weekly  contribution  for 
maintenance  in  the  State  institution. 

Gymnastics  and  music  should  be  cultivated  as  a  part  of  a  well-regulated 
system  of  recreation.  To  teach  a  person  how  to  employ  his  idle  time  is  a 
most  important  item  in  all  education,  and  particularly  with  the  "ckffdref^ 
of  idleness"  such  as  the  inmates  of  such  establishments  generally  were. 
Instead  of  bells  and  gongs  use  horns,  with  a  few  hearty  blasts  to  some 
simple  piece  of  music.  And  in  this  connection  we  would  say  that  bath- 
ing and  swimming,  and,  if  possible,  in  open  air  and  in  a  running  stream, 
should  not  be  omitted. 

To  get  up  a  liberal  system  of  rewards,  varied  every  once  in  a  while, 
shoulrlbe  the  constant  study  of  the  in^nious,  both  throughout  the  State 
and  in  the  Institution.  We  hold  that  inciting  to  improvement  by  rewards 
is  far  better  than  to  restrain  evil  by  punishment. 

INDIVIDUAL  AND  LOCAL  GO-OPERATION  SOLICITBD. 

One  very  important  point  we  cannot  pass  over:  it  is  the  care  to  be  exor- 
cised over  the  inmates  of  such  institutions  after  their  discharge.  Theif 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  after  life,  and  one  reason  for  our  propos- 
ing the  State  Board  oi  Agriculture  as  the  Board  under  whose  charge  the 
labor  of  the  institution  is  to  be  placed,  is  a  desire  to  get  thereby  the 
County  Agricultural  Societies  to  act  as  auxiliaries  in  watching  and  guard- 
ing and  providing  places  for  the  dismissed  juveniles.  In  tMs  pbmt  the 
artifidal  State  family  should  take  the  place  of  the  natural  mother,  sad 
these  more  unfortunate  than  wicked  delinquents  should  be  made  to  feel 
that  there  at  the  farm  they  shall  always  find  a  home,  an  adviser,  and  a 
protector.  No  one  should  be  sent  adrift  without  arranging  for  his 
writing  frequently,  and  his  being  looked  after,  and  if  necessary,  protected. 

Wc  suggest  to  our  fellow-citizens  the  establishment  of  societies  evenr- 
where  over  the  State  "in  aid  of  prison  discipline,"  and  especiaUy  should 
the  ladies  of  the  State  assist  with  their  benign  infiiienoe.  The  institutioii 
itself,  however,  should  organize  a  thorough  system  for  watching  over  the 
youth  after  discharge,  and  its  constant  aim  should  be  to  provide  good 
homes  for  their  inmates  as  fast  as  it  is  advisable  to  discharge  them. 


4lt«piliited  from  Bu]iaid*8  Jonnal  of  Idnoatton  ft>r  Kaicb,  I860.] 
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BmOBXQAI.  DATA. 

Tn  earEeet  presentation  of  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi  to  the 
jieople  of  the  United  States,  which  has  met  my  eye,  was  in  a 
communication  based  on  the  authority  of  William  Maelure  in  the 
National  Inidt^meer^  printed  in  Washington  on  the  6th  of  June, 
1S06.  This  was  followed  on  the  9th  and  30th  of  the  same 
month  by  an  elaborate  exposition  of  his  method,  taken  from  Dr. 
Chavannes'  treatise  published  in  Paris  in  1805,  and  subsequently 
printed  in  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

WILLIAM  HACLimB. 

William  Maolubx,  to  whose  broad  humanitarianism  science 
and  popular  education  in  the  United  States  are  largely  indebted, 
was  bom  at  Ayr  in  Scotland  in  th\B  year  1763,  and  died  in  San 
Angel  in  Mexico  in  1840.  He  first  visited  New  York  in  1782,  in 
the  interest  of  the  London  mercantile  firm  of  Millar,  Hart  &  Co., 
in  which  he  soon  after  became  a  partner,  with  his  residence  in 
London.  He  visited  this  country  again  in  1796;  and  in  1803  he 
had  become  so  identified  with  it,  that  he  was  associated  by  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  with  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Bamet  in  a  Commission 
to  settle  with  the  French  government  for  claims  of  our  merchants 
for  spoliations  committed  in  the  revolutionary  period. 

Satisfied  with  a  moderate  pecuniary  independence,  Mr.  Macluro 
retired  from  mercantile  business  in  1806,  and  entered  on  a  course 
of  scittitific  investigations  in  the  great  field  of  natural  history,  and 
especially  of  its  mineralogy  and  geology,  which  won  for  him  the 
distinction  of  the  Father  of  American  Geology.  Without  the  pat- 
ronage of  a  single  State,  or  association,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
was  little  knowledge  and  sympathy  with  scientific  pursuits,  he 
commenced  a  geological  survey  of  the  United  States,  which 
extended  from  the  river  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  which  beforo  its  conclusion  led  him  fifty  times  over  the 
Alleghany  range,  crossing  and  recrossing  it  at  different  points  in 
every  State — over  pathless  tracts  and  dreary  solitudes  and  with 

*  a  memoir  bf  S.  O.  Morton,  read  before  the  Americta  Academy  of  Nstnnl  Selenoes 
of  PhUsdelpUa,  and  printed  in  Silllman's  Journal  of  Science,  April,  1844.  AJso  Uo- 
graphical  leferenoes  in  Madnre's  Opirdom  en  Vartoui  Sul^fecta, 
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great  privations  and  ezposureB,  month  after  month  and  year  after 
year,  nntil  he  submitted  a  final  memoir  to  the  American  Phil- 
osophical Society,  in  1817,  having  read  a  preliminary  paper  eight 
years  before,  covering  three  years'  work. 

For  several  years  before  entering  on  this  survey  which  extended 
over  eleven  years,  Mr.  Maclure  devoted  a  portion  of  every  year  to 
the  geology  of  Europe,  and  particularly  of  Switzerland,  and  dur- 
ing his  visits  there  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  educational 
work  of  Pestalom  at  Yverdun,  and  Fellenberg  at  Hofwyl,  and 
by  pen  and  conversation,  and  substantial  offers  and  aid,  labored  to 
make  their  principles  and  methods  known  in  his  adopted  country. 
To  this  part  of  his  history  we  will  return  after  noticing  further  his 
singularly  disinterested  labors  in  the  field  of  science. 

From  1812  Mr.  Maclure  took  an  active  interest  in  the  early  his- 
tory, endowment,  and  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  at  Philadelphia  where  he  usually  spent  his  intervals  of 
rest.  To  its  museum  and  library  he  gave  valuable  books  and 
specimens,  under  his  auspices  lectures  were  instituted^  and  a  Journal 
was  commenced.  Of  this  academy  he  was  elected  President  in 
1817,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death,  a  period  of  twenty- 
two  years;  and  to  this  institution  he  donated  a  large  collection  of 
books  and  minerals  in  1819  and  1835,  and  from  time  to  time 
made  subscriptions  of  over  $20,000  to  a  fund  for  the  erection  of 
a  fire-proof  edifice,  which  was  begun  in  1839  and  completed 
in  1840. 

In  1817  he  issued  his  Ohservaiions  on  the  Geology  of  the  United 
States — tvith  some  Remarks  on  the  Nature  and  Fertility  of  Soilsy — a 
corrected  report  of  the  memoirs  of  his  survey  in  the  transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1809  and  1816. 

In  the  winter  of  1816-17,  Mr.  Maclure  visited  the  West  Indies 
to  make  personal  observations  on  the  geological  features  of  the 
Antilles;  and  submitted  a  memoir  to  the  Academy  in  1817,  which 
is  printed  in  Vol.  I  of  its  Journal. 

In  1819  he  visited  France  and  Spain,  and  while  in  Paris  pre- 
pared several  essays  for  the  Bevue  Uncydqpedique  which  were 
excluded  by  the  Censors  of  the  press  as  too  democratic.  These 
essays  were  afterwards  translated  into  Spanish  and  printed  in 
Madrid,  to  which  the  author  had  resorted  in  consequence  of  the 
liberal  constitution  promulgated  by  the  Cortes.  Here  his  benefi- 
cent activity  was  expended  in  scientific  explorations  and  the 
improvement  of  the  system  of  elementary  instruction  by  the 
introduction  of  Pestalpzzi's  methods,  and  of  an  agricultural  school 
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after  the  model  of  Fellenberg^s  in  which  manual  labor  should  be 
combined  with  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  To  facilitate  his 
plans  he  caused  a  memoir  of  Pestalozzi,  and  Chavannes'  report  on 
his  institution  to  be  printed  in  Spanish,  and  bought  of  the  govern- 
ment 10,000  acres  of  land  near  the  city  of  Alicant,  which  had 
belonged  to  a  suppressed  convent.  In  1823  the  constitution  was 
overthrown,  and  the  lands  were  returned  to  the  church;  and  Mr. 
Maclure  in  his  mineralogical  excursions  in  the  mountains  was  in 
danger  of  being  kidnapped  and  held  as  a  slave  until  a  ransom  to 
an  exorbitant  amount  was  paid  for  his  liberation. 

In  1824  Mr.  Maclure  returned  to  the  United  States,  intent  on 
establishing  an  agricultural  school  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  pro- 
jected in  Spain ;  and  sympathizing  with  Mr.  Robert  Owen  in  his 
leading  object^  'The  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number/  and 
especially  in  giving  to  the  laborer  with  his  hands  the  benefits  of 
an  instructed  brain,  he  resolved  to  make  trial  of  his  own  plans  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  Harmony,  in  Indiana^  thirty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  Wabash  River,  where  Mr.  Owen  had  located 
his  settlement  for  the  trial  of  his  new  Social  System.  Mr.  Maclure 
does  not  seem  to  have  entered  into  the  communism  of  Mr.  Owen's 
village  organization,  but  to  have  confined  himself  to  his  own  edu- 
cational work  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  where  he  erected  a 
building  for  residence,  to  which  he  removed  his  private  library, 
philosophical  instruments,  and  collections  of  natural  history,  and 
to  whidi  he  invited  his  friends,  Mr.  Say,  Mr.  Lesuer,  Dr.  Troost, 
and  othei^  who  already  had  an  enviable  scientific  reputation. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827,  the  plan  of  an  educational  establish- 
ment of  a  delicate  and  original  character,  not  succeeding,  or  at 
least  not  developing  as  rapidly  as  the  proprietors  hoped,  in  the 
l^pral  hindrances  of  a  new  settlement  like  that  of  New  Harmony, 
increased  by  discordant  elements  brought  together  from  different 
countries  in  the  expectation  of  a  New  Jerusalem,  as  it  were, 
coming  down  from  heaven — Mr.  Maclure,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Say, 
embarked  for  Mexico  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  more  genial 
climate.  Here  he  found  ample  scope  for  his  scientific  investiga- 
tions and  his  socio-economical  observations  apd  speculations, 
which  are  embodied  in  his  Letters  from  Mexico,  printed  in  the 
New  Harmony  Disseminator,  and  embodied  in  his  volume  of 
Opinions  on  Various  Subjects.  Here  his  convictions  of  the  immense 
importance  of  Pestalozzi's  and  Fellenberg's  principles  of  education 
led  him  to  incur  expense  for  their  dissemination,  and  for  a  second 
effort  to  establish  an  agricultural  seminary  in  which  the  industrial 
element  should  be  an  essential  part  of  the  organization  and 
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instruction.  He  was  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Geo- 
logical Society  at  New  Haven  in  November,  1828,  and  there, 
among  other  designs,  announced  his  purpose  to  bring  back  with 
him  from  Mexico  a  number  of  young  native  Indians  in  order  to 
have  them  educated  in  the  United  States,  and  subsequently  to 
become  the  pioneers  of  a  better  civilization  among  the  people  of 
their  own  race.  But  he  did  not  live  to  return  from  his  second 
visit  to  Mezloo— his  constitution,  never  very  robust,  yielded  rap- 
idly to  the  advance  of  age  and  disease,  and  after  making  great 
efforts  to  reach  Vera  Cruz,  (with  the  co-operation  of  his  friend,  the 
American  consul  there,)  on  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  died  at 
the  country  house  of  Valentine  (Jomez  Farias,  ex-President  of 
Mexico,  March  23,  1840,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Educated  in  the  best  methods  of  the  granmiar  schools  of  Scot- 
land, trained  by  the  responsibilities  of  large  mercantile  trans- 
actions to  habits  of  bold  and  yet  careful  calculation,  liberalized  by 
the  widest  observation  of  natural  phenonema,  as  well  as  the  lar- 
gest experience  of  mankind  imder  different  forms  of  government 
and  widely  varying  conditions  of  occupation,  Mr.  Madure  devoted 
his  talents  and  his  wealth,  not  to  the  acquisition  of  a  greater  for- 
tune, or  personal  aggrandizement,  or  sensual  indulgence,  but  to  the 
advancement  of  science  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
bis  fellow  men,  bom  and  living  in  circumstances  not  as  favorable 
to  happiness  as  himself.  Prof.  Silliman  remarked:  <It  is  rare  that 
affluence,  liberality,  and  the  possession  and  love  of  science  unite 
so  signally  in  the  same  individual.*  The  Academy  ol  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  although  assisted  by  valuable  contribu- 
tions from  many  individuals,  is  a  monument  of  his  liberality.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  there  was  not  a  cabinet  of  natural  history, 
public  or  private^  in  the  whole  country,  which  had  not  been  tuigr 
mented  by  his  contributions;  not  a  scientific  publication  of  an 
expensive  character  which  had  not  been  aided  by  his  timely  sob- 
scription  to  its  completion.  In  1805  he  enabled  a  young  French- 
man (Mr.  Godon)  to  go  from  Paris  to  the  United  States,  who 
delivered  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia  the  first  lectures  that  were 
^  given  in  mineralogy  in  any  part  of  the  Union.  He  furnished  the 
earhest  information,  both  in  printed  reports  and  private  letters,  in 

1805  and  1806,  for  an  intelligent  description  of  the  educational 
views  of  Pestalozzi  in  the  public  press  of  this  country;  and  in 

1806  he  paid  the  expenses  of  travel  and  residence  in  Philadelphia 
for  two  years,  to  enable  Mr.  Joseph  Neef,  a  pupil  of  Peetaloesi,  to 
open  a  school  on  his  principles  in  Philadelphia. 

iTobeeoiMnuad.} 
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THE  ACADEMICIAN— 1819. 

In  1819  we  find  several  elaborate  and  extended  notices  in  the 
Academician^  edited  by  Messrs.  Albert  and  John  Picket  of  New 
York.  In  Nnmber  14,  for  January,  there  appears  an  article  on 
Pestalozzi's  ^^  Method  of  teaching  Religious-  and  Moral  Principles 
to  Children:' 

Pestalozzi,  in  the  first  place,  by  questions  adai>ted  to  the  tender  age  of 
the  pupil,  endeavored  to  ascertain  whether  any  idea  existed  in  his  mind 
upon  the  subject  to  which  he  wished  to  direct  his  attention;  and  from  any 
one  clear  idea  of  which  he  found  the  child  in  possession  he  led  him  on, 
by  a  series  of  questions,  to  the  acquirement  of  such  other  ideas  as  were 
most  intimately  connected  with  that  primary  conception.  Thus,  for 
example,  suppose  that  he  found  in  the  child  an  idea  of  the  existence  of  a 
being  whom  he  called  God.  He.  instead  of  teaching  him  to  repeat  by  rote 
the  notions  communicated  by  divine  revelation  on  what  constitutes  the 
basis  of  all  religious  principle,  proceeded  by  questioning  him  to  direct  his 
attention  to  such  of  the  evidences  of  the  divine  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness as  were  immediately  within  reach  of  his  perceptions,  concerning  the 
unbounded  love  and  all-directing  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Clear 
ideas  were  in  this  manner  obtained;  and  thus  the  infant  mind  was  led  at 
an  early  period  to  objects  which  cannot  at  any  period  of  life  be  con- 
templated without  producing  corresponding  emouons  of  reverence,  grati- 
tude, love,  and  veneration. 

Having  thus  prepared  the  heart  for  obeying  "the  first  great  command- 
ment," he,  by  leading  to  a  consideration  of  the  omnipresence  of  Deity, 
rendered  the  impression  deep  and  permanent.  It  was  thus  that  Postalozzi 
laid  the  foundation  for  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity,  when  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  should  be  suf- 
ficiently ripened  for  comprehending  the  importance  of  the  truths  that 
have  been  revealed.  It  was  on  the  same  principle,  and  b}[  the  same 
method  of  instruction,  that  Pestalozzi  inspired  his  pupils  with  correct 
notions  of  justice,  probity,  and  benevolence.  The  duty  of  doing  to  others 
as  they  would  have  others  in  like  cases  do  to  them,  appeared,  as  it  were, 
a  discovery  of  their  own,  a  truth  demonstrated  and  unquestionable.  Led 
also  in  the  same  manner  to  a  perception  of  the  utility  of  order,  thej 
became  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  adhering  strictly  to  the  rules  and 
forms  of  discipline,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  that  order  of  which 
they  felt  the  benefit  and  advantage.  Instructed,  and  in  a  manner  com- 
pelled to  think  and  to  examine  the  motives  of  their  conduct,  they  leaned 
to  set  a  value  on  self -approbation,  confirmed  by  the  approbation  of  those 
in  whose  wisdom  they  placed  confidence. 

We  may  easily  believe,  that  when  the  moral  feelings  have  been  rendered 
thus  susceptible,  the  dread  of  losing  the  esteem  oi  a  revered  instructor 
would  impose  a  restraint  more  powenul  than  is  imposed  by  terror  of  pun- 
ishment. 

A  few  particular  methods,  judiciously  planned,  and  carefully  practiced, 
may  be  made  hal^itually  to  exert  the  minds  of  youth  in  the  acquirement 
of  clear  and  accurate  notions  concerning  all  the  objects  of  perception 
which  can  be  brought  within  reach  of  their  observation ;  and  thus  their 
mental  powers,  inst^  of  being  suifered  to  remain  dormant,  will  be  grad- 
ually developed  and  improved,  and  rendered  capable  of  being  exerted  on 
other  objects. 

The  principle  adopted  and  adhered  to  by  Pestalozzi  is  in  its  nature 
universal  and  may  be  universally  applied.  It  is  neither  deep  nor  intri- 
cate, nor  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity.  In  a 
few  words,  it  is  simply  attending  to  the  laws  of  nature.  By  these  it  has 
been  ordained  that  the  human  understanding,  though  it  may  be  generally 
opened,  and  enabled  to  embrace  a  vast  extent  of  knowledge,  can  only  be 
opened  gradually  and  by  a  regular  scries  of  efforts.    Pestalozzi,  perceiv- 
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ing  that  when  one  idea  upon  any  subject  had  been  acquired  by  a  child, 
the  next  in  succession  was  no  sooner  presented  than  imbibed;  and  also 
observing  that  when  it  was  attempted  to  force  upon  children  ideas  baring 
no  connection  with  any  which  had  previously  entered  their  minds,  the 
attempt  proved  fruitless,  took  the  hint  from  nature,  and  wisely  formed 
his  plan  in  conformity  to  hers.  Instead  of  making  children  repeat  words 
that  suggested  ideas  to  his  own  mind,  he  set  himself  to  observe  what  were 
the  ideas  that  actually  existed  in  theirs.*  He  then,  by  questions  adapted 
to  their  capacities,  induced  them  to  make  such  furtner  exertion  of  their 
powers  as  enabled  them  to  add  new  ideas  to  their  slender  stock,  and  by 
persevering  in  the  process,  expanded  their  faculties  to  a  degree,  which,  to 
those  best  qualiflea  to  judge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  abstruse  sciences  he 
professed  to  teach,  seemed  Tittle  short  of  miraculous. 

The  means  employed  by  Pestalozzi  to  improve  the  heart  and  dispo- 
sitions, are  extrcmel)r  simple  and  extremely  obvious,  yet,  simple  as  they 
are,  and  infallible  as  is  their  operation,  many  and  obstinate  are  the  preju- 
dices that  must  be  surmounted  ere  we  can  expect  to  see  them  generally 
adopted.  The  effect  resulting  from  them,  as  exemplified  in  the  school  of 
morality,  is  what  has  been  termed  by  our  old  divines,  the  practice  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Other  children  are  taught  to  say  that  God  is  ever  pres- 
ent: but  the  pupils  of  Pestalozzi  are  taught  to  know  and  to  feel  in  their 
hearts  that  "  in  God  they  live  and  move  and  have  their  being. "  This  con- 
viction is  impressed  and  riveted  in  their  minds,  so  as  never  to  be  for  a 
single  moment  obscured,  nor  does  this  belief  produce  in  them  the  slavish 
fear  which  so  naturally  leads  to  a  gloomy  superstition ;  neither  does  it 
produce  any  tendency  to  that  enthusiasm  which  expends  its  fires  in  the 
lervid  and  useless  blaze  of  ecstacy.  It  is  productive  simply  of  the  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  gratitude  and  love,  accompanied  by  the  sense  of  the 
divine  protection  which  inspires  courage  and  confidence,  and  that  ardent 
desire  of  divine  approbation  which  leads  to  the  practice  of  every  virtue. 

▲  NATIVB  OP  CLINTON  COUNTY. 

In  the  Academtcian  for  Febraary  13,  1819,  "A  KcUtve  of  CUn- 
ton  County"  N.  Y.,  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  Pestalozzi  in 
these  words: 

MEssRa  A.  &  J.  W.  Picket: 

In  your  fourteenth  number,  there  appeared  a  very  brief  view  of  the 
method  of  instruction  devised  by  Pestalozzi  I  have  in  mv  possession  a 
very  ample  account  of  the  Institute  at  Yverdun,  by  M.  Jullien,  printed  in 
the  French  language,  at  Milan,  in  1812.  I  have  also  a  work  on  the  sub- 
ject in  Spanish,  entitled  StepoHidon  del  metodo  Elemental  de  Henrique  Pes- 
taloggi,  de.,por  ChoM/nnes,  1807.  I  possess  also  about  twenty  volumes  of 
the  different  books  of  instruction  in  that  method,  in  the  German  langua^; 
the  method  pervading  all  parts  of  Germany;  and  a  book  of  instruction 
has  just  fallen  into  my  hands  entitled  Pe9taloessi*8  IntttiUte  Belations  of 
Numbers,  Part  1,  which  has  been  translated  from  the  German  or  French 
into  English,  and  printed  as  the  foUowingwill  show:  "Dublin:  sold  by 
Martin  Keene,  bookseller,  College  Green ;  Thomas  Bower.  No.  67  Lower 
Gardiner  street;  and  at  the  Committee-House  for  Charitable  Societies, 
No.  16  Upper  Sackville-street,  1817." 

My  purpose  in  noticing  those  books  is  with  the  double  view  of  exciting 
attention  to  the  most  efficient  method  of  education  that  human  genius  has 
hitherto  devised;  and  to  show  that  a  method  of  education  scarcely  known 
in  this  country  has  spread  over  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  obtained 
great  attention  in  France,  found  patronage  even  in  Spain,  ana  has  found 

*Thifl  remark  onsht  to  claim  the  serious  attention  of  every  person  concerned  In  the 
development  of  the  Infiint  mind.  The  flash  of  light  thrown  upon  the  subject  Is  sufficient 
to  dispel  the  darkness  that  hovers  over  most  places  of  instmction  in  oar  country;  bat  as 
the  light  begins  to  prevail,  our  schools  are  becoming  better. 
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regard  in  Ireland,  so  as  to  become  an  object  of  concern  to  charitable 
foundation. 

The  sketch  which  you  have  given  is  corroborated  by  the  work  of 
Jullien,  vol.  1,  p.  107,  and  vol.  2,  p.  305.  Having  had  some  opportuni- 
ties to  form  opinions  upon  the  efficiency  and  unequaled  effect  on  the 
tender  minds  of  young  persons  between  six  and  sixteen  years  old,  I  am 
induced  to  invite  your  attention  to  it  at  this  time,  when  there  is  at  least  an 
avowal  of  the  necessity  of  some  system  adapted  to  teach  to  youth  the 
rudiments  of  necessary,  knowledge  in  a  comprehensive  and  effectual 
manner. 

The  peculiar  characters  of  the  method  of  Pestalozzi  are  simplicity  and 
truth.  Simplicity  in  the  mode  of  inducing  the  mind  to  be  instructed,  to 
seek  for  knowledge,  and  to  make  the  impression  on  the  mind  truly,  and 
not  ambiguously  nor  imperfectly.  Whatever  is  thus  inculcated  is  no 
lonffer  necessary  to  be  repeated,  it  becomes  an  indestructible  part  of  the 
stock  of  rational  ideas,  which  fade  only  with  the  decay  of  life. 

Connected  with  thode  principles  of  simplicity  and  truth  are  the  modes 
and  means  by  which  the  business  of  ed^iccUian  is  insensibly  prosecuted 
without  any  restraints  or  vexations  or  force;  knowledge  is  acquired  by 
means  which  assure  the  appearance  and  carry  all  the  gratification  of  rec- 
reation. In  a  word,  the  mind  is  led  without  i)erceiving  the  delicate  film 
which  is  proved  to  be  competent  to  conduct  it;  the  health  is  preserved  by 
the  exercises  which  enter  into  the  modes  of  instruction,  and  the  constitu- 
tion is  at  the  same  time  strengthened,  while  the  mind  is  enlarged,  and  the 
temper  secured  in  habitual  contentedness  and  cheerfulness. 

This  general  view  of  the  method  does  not  depend  on  the  authority  of 
books;  it  is  the  fniit  of  nnr  own  observation  and  experience  when  I  had  a 
tender  interest  in  two  of  the  innocent  pupils  who  derived  benefits  there- 
from which  will  continue  during  their  lives,  and  which  I  regret  that 
peculiar  circumstances  did  not  permit  them  to  pursue  up  to  a  complete 
course. 

In  the  particular  branches  of  instruction,  the  eye  and  ear  and  tongue  of 
the  pupil  are  all  engaged  in  a  manner  adapted  to  each  subject,  and  sev- 
eral subjects  follow  in  an  unperceived  order,  adapted  each  to  sustain 
either  some  previous  study  or  to  prepare  for  that  which  is  to  come.  The 
usual  lessonSt  if  so  they  ma^  be  called,  for  children  of  five  or  seven  years 
old,  are  the  knowledge  of  the  names  of  the  members  and  parts  of  the 
individual.  A  work  especially  adapted  to  this  first  class  of  instruction, 
and  called  The  Motker*s  Bock,  is  published;  it  forms  a  part  of  the  tuition 
of  the  school,  because,  although  mothers  usually  teach  their  children  to 
know  their  right  hand  from  their  left;  and  their  fingers  from  their 
thumbs;  yet  even  this  mother-taught  knowledge  is  itself  defective,  and 
men  grow  in  years  frequently  without  the  knowledge  of  the  proper  names 
of  any  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  unless  some  professional  pursuit  ren- 
ders the  acquisition  indispensable.  When  mothers  shall  have  obtained  the 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  book  that  bears  this  title,  of  course  it  will  no 
longer  be  necessaiy  in  the  school. 

Associated,  but  by  succession,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  person,  is  the 
knowledge  of  interior  forms  or  objects;  those  which  present  themselves  to 
the  sight,  which  makes  an  impression  on  that  sense,  but  which  require  to 
be  analyzed  to  render  the  impression  distinct  and  discrimination  durable. 
This  method  is  here  manifested  in  all  its  perfectness  and  beauty, — and  the 
latent  sparks  of  intellect  are  drawn  forth  with  an  effect  that  produces,  in 
the  pleasures  of  an  hour,  principles  of  knowledge  which  employ  the  labor 
and  study  of  years.  Erroneous  ideas  are  barred  out  by  the  prepossession 
of  intellectual  light  and  truth.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  objects  to  be 
seen  are  trees,  houses,  rocks,  or  animals,  how  are  those  different  objects  so 
discriminated  from  each  other  as  to  assign  to  each  its  proper  name.  By  a 
question,  this  is  soon  brought  forth.  It  is  discovered  that  every  object 
Has  a  form ;  and  another  question  discovers  that  all  forms  have  an  exte- 
rior line  and  that  this  line  compared  with  the  exterior  line  of  another 
object  is  the  first  sensible  difference.    It  is  discovered  that  houses  are 
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composed  in  their  exterior  forms  of  straight  lines,  generally;  that  rocks 
are  composed  of  mixed  lines;  and  that  animals,  betides  being  of  different 
forms,  have  also  the  principle  of  life,  of  which  care  is  taken  to  prepare 
the  mind,  further  notice  will  be  taken. 

These  exercises  produce  new  questions  on  other  visible  properties  of 
objects — among  these  are  colors,  and  lights  and  shade  are  touched  upon; 
heights,  extension,  and  magnitudes,  erow  out  of  Uiese  inquiries;  and 
cunosity  leads  the  teacher  to  tiy  his  hand  at  describing  some  object^  by 
lines  on  a  slate  or  prepared  board;  many  castles  are  built  in  the  air  and 
as  speedily  demolished;  trees  are  described,  and  it  becomes  necessaiy  to 
discriminate  the  difference  between  kinds  of  Ixees,  for  the  same  kind  of 
lines  will  not  describe  the  oak  and  the  pine;  and  to  discover  other  peculi- 
arities affords  an  occasion  for  a  ramble  in  the  fields,  when  Uie  first  impres- 
sions of  natural  history  are  made,  by  comparing  plants,  leaves,  baik, 
brambles,  etc.  The  first  elements  of  geology  are  formed  in  those  unprv- 
meditatsd  walks  or  aport  of  innocent  pastime;  insects  and  fish  are  intro- 
duced to  the  mind  by  inquiries  suited  to  the  state  of  the  little  phOoso- 
phers'  knowledge. 

But  it  is  after  the  return  from  those  rambles  that  the  hand  is  led  to 
trace  the  impressions  of  the  mind,  and  to  discover  that  miictice  is  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  lines  of  any  form  at  wilL  Tlie  fundamental 
principles  of  geometry  commence  their  initiatory  course  at  that  moment 
when  it  is  xiercdved  that  lines  have  proportional  lengths  in  symmetrical 
bodies,  and  that  it  is  necessary  even  to  describe  in  oral  language  the 
length,  the  direction,  or  inclination  or  position  of  a  line.  The  exercises 
on  the  principle  of  forms  is  begun  by  drawing  a  line  of  an  inch  in  length* 
and  this  leads  to  the  proportional  quantities  of  aU  measures. 

Should  this  unpremeoitated  sketch  be  deemed  of  any  use,  and  that  a 
continuation  will  be  acceptable,  you  shall  hear  from  me  again. 

A  Nativk  of  Cldttoh  Couhtt. 

In  the  succeeding  ntnabers  (for  March,  p.  263;  April,  p.  283; 

May,  p.  295;   Jnne^  p.  312;   July,  p.  327;   September,  p.  345) 

under  the  general  title  of  ^^Pestalozzi,"  different  acfpects  of  his 

system  are  very  clearly  presented.    In  one  of  the  last  of  the  seiiesr 

No.  6,  for  July  10,  1810,  the  author  adds: 

1  possess  more  than  thirty  volumes  in  the  G^erman  language,  containiitf 
the  details  of  the  instruction,  which  I  would  cheerfully  give  to  any  instil 
tution  or  publisher,  upon  the  condition  that  they  should  be  translated, 
printed,  and  published.  And  the  gift  would  be  a  tree  offering,  nor  do  I 
wish  to  be  known  in  so  doing,  my  onlv  interest  in  obtaining  those  works 
from  Europe  being  to  promote  knowledge,  without  any  view  to  pecuniary 
advantage. 

I  notice  the  extent  of  the  publications,  for  these  reasons:  first,  to  show 
that  where  so  many  works  have  already  been  published,  that  the  method 
must  have  made  very  considerable  progress;  secondlv,  to  show  how  inad- 
equate a  few  essays  must  be  to  convey  a  complete  idea  of  the  meUiod  in 
all  its  details;  but  there  is  also  a.  third  reason,  which  is  to  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  details  should  be  so 
minute. 

As  was  exemplified  in  the  case  of  Phito,  who  dismissed  a  hearer  because 
the  want  of  a  knowledge  of  geometry  disqualified  him  frran  comprehend- 
ing his  lectures,  the  defective  methods,  or  want  of  all  method  in  other 
modes  of  education,  require  to  be  supplied  in  a  method  which  does  not  per- 
mit any  progression  of  a  pupil  from  one  study  or  one  bench  to  another  untO 
he  actually  understands  the  immediate  study  of  the  class,  in  which  he  has 
been  at  exercise.  It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  voluminous  course 
of  thirty  volumes  renders  tne  labor  of  the  pupil  more  excessive  than  tiie 
system  of  common  education,  which,  commencing  with  grammar  and  the 
reading  of  Virgil,  and  in  arithmetic  with  the  ordinary  treatises  and  tha 
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elementary  mathematics  of  the  colleges,  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  books 
in  each  department.  But  the  modes  of  practice  by  the  master,  the  labor 
of  getting  by  rote,  the  examinations,  the  exercises  in  false  and  in  correct 
grammar,  parsing,  etc.,  are  not  taken  into  the  estimate  of  this  comparison; 
but,  if  all  these  exercises  of  the  common  mode  were  written  down,  and 
the  hours  duly  registered,  employed  by  the  pupil  after  the  usual  hours  of 
school,  it  would  be  found  that  fifty  volumes  would  not  contain  them. 
But  in  the  works  of  the  metliod  of  Pestaloau:i,  besides  that  there  is  no 
acquiring  lessons  by  mere  rote,  the  whole  of  the  knowledge  which  educa- 
tion is  intended  to  convey  is  taught  in  the  actual  exercises  in  which  the 
voice,  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  head,  are  all  brought  into  action,  and  the 
understanding,  the  analytic  faculty,  is  publicly  exercised  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  most  minute  properties  and  nature  of  things;  grammar,  for 
example,  is  not  acquired  by  getting  by  heart,  as  it  is  called,  a  given  num- 
ber of  lines  of  Ruddiman's  or  Murray's  grammar;  the  study  of  grammar 
by  the  Pestalozzian  method  is  an  ond  analysis  and  determination  of  the 
classes  to  which  words  belong;  the  nature  of  the  classification,  its  pur- 
pose, and  even,  where  there  are  various  opinions  or  classification  of  terms, 
the  nature  of  those  distinctions  are  investigated  and  referred  to  the  nature 
and  signification  of  words  as  the  medium  of  communication  between 
minds. 

PROFESSOR  ORI8COM. 

In  1818  and  1819,  Prof.  John  Griscom*  spent  a  year  in  the 
ZQOst  industrious  and  thoughtful  inspection  of  schools,  colleges, 
and  charitable  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Switzerland, 
Italy,  and  Holland,  and  published  an  account  of  the  same  in  two 
volumes  under  the  title  of  a  *'  Year  in  Europe V  No  one  volume 
in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  had  so  wide  an  influ- 
ence on  the  development  of  our  educational,  reformatory,  and 
preventive  measures,  directly  and  indirectly,  as  this. 

VISIT  TO  YVBRDUN  IN  OCTOBER,  1818. 

Breakfast  finished,  our  first  and  chief  concern  here  wa§  to  visit  the  cel- 
ebrated institute  of  Pestalozzi.  This  establishment  occupies  a  large  castle, 
the  use  of  which  was  granted  to  Pestalozzi  by  the  canton  of  Berne,  when 
the  town  of  Yverdun  was  included  in  that  canton,  and  the  government 
of  the  Pavs  de  Vaud,  to  which  it  now  belong,  continues  the  grant  On 
entering  the  castle,  we  were  invited  into  a  private  room.  I  gave  my  let- 
ters to  the  person  in  attendance,  who  took  them  immediately  to  the  chief. 
The  good  old  man  soon  came  in,  seized  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  and,  see- 
ing mv  hat  on  my  head,  he  pointed  to  it  in  a  sort  of  ecstacy,  with  his 
eyes  almost  filled  with  tears.  1  hardly  knew  how  to  interpret  this  emo- 
tion, and  asked  him  if  he  wished  me  to  take  it  off.  He  answered  very 
earnestly,  "  No,  no,  no,  keep  it  on,  you  are  right."  He  seemed  very  glad 
to  see  us,  and  as  he  speaks  Frcncn  very  imperfectly,  and  with  an  indis- 
tinct accent,  he  said  he  would  call  Monsieur  Greaves  to  talk  with  us. 
This  gentleman  soon  came  and  entered  immediately  into  a  detail  of  the 
institution,  its  principles,  its  spirit,  its  arrangement,  etc.  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman, and,  as  I  found  upon  inquiry,  brother  to  the  lady  whom  I  had 
seen  at  Lausanne.  He  has  been  some  weeks  w^ith  Pestalozzi,  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  his  system  thoroughly,  in  order  to  aid  a  sister 
m  England  in  the  education  of  her  children.  He  enters  warmly  into  its 
concerns,  and  will  l)e  useful  in  making  it  better  known.  He  explained  to 
us  very  clearly  the  leading  ideas  and  views  of  human  nature,  which 

*  For  memoir  of  Prof.  Griscom^a  long  and  o^efbl  educational  career,  see  BamanVo 
Jjwrkan  Journal  (f  Fklucation,  Vol  V 1 1 L  aJ4-»47. 
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induced  Pestalozzi  to  become  an  instructor  of  youth.  The  two  great 
instruments  with  which  he  works  are  faith  anci  love.  He  discards  the 
motives  of  ambition  and  emulation  as  unnecessary,  and  as  tending  to 
counteract  the  sentiment  of  good-will  toward  others.  He  thinks  there  is 
enough  in  the  intuitive  understanding  of  every  child  to  accomplish  the 
complete  growth  and  maturity  of  its  faculties,  if  its  reason  be  properly 
trained  and  nourished,  and  not  warped  by  injudicious  treatment.  The 
common  plans  of  education  he  regards  as  too  artificial,  too  wide  a  depart- 
ure from  nature.  Too  much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  memory,  while  the 
imagination  is  too  much  neglected.  If  the  native  feelings  of  the  heart  arc 
allowed  to  operate,  under  the  dominion^ of  the  native  powers  of  the  mind, 
drawn  out  and  expanded  by  faith  and  love,  the  child  is  comi)etent  of  itself 
to  arrive  gradually  at  the  most  correct  and  important  conclusions  in 
religion  and  science.  There  is  a  native  and  inherent  life,  which  only 
requires  to  be  cherished  by  genial  treatment,  to  bring  it  into  the  full 
attainment  of  truth,  and  to  the  utmost  perfection  of  its  being.  He  there- 
fore insists  upon  the  greatest  pains  being  taken  to  draw  out  this  native 
life  and  to  preserve  it  in  full  vigor.  There  is  a  constant  dan«rer  of  urging 
the  child  forward  beyond  its  natural  strength,  of  anticipating  its  conclu- 
sions and  thus  weakening  its  confidence  in  its  own  powers.  In  the  plans 
he  adopts  nothing  is  to  be  got  by  heart.  The  understanding  is  to  be 
thoroughly  reached,  and  then  the  memory  will  lake  care  of  itself. 

His  school  consists  at  present  of  about  ninety  boys,  German,  Prussian, 
French,  Swiss,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English.  It  is  divided  into  four 
principal  classes,  according  to  the  attainments  of  the  pupils.  These 
classes  arc  subdivided  into  others.  There  are  seven  school-rooms  in  the 
castle,  and  twelve  teachers  or  professors.  His  head  professor,  Joseph 
Schmidt,  has  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  is  a  very  efficient 
and  worth v  man.  He  is  a  native  of  one  of  the  German  cantons,  and 
speaks  and  writes  perfectly  the  German  and  French.  He  is  a  man  of 
modest  demeanor  and  entirely  devoted  to  the  institution.  He  has  written 
treatises  on  several  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  school,  and  adapted  to  its 
methods. 

We  spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  different  school-rooms,  witnessing  the 
exercises  of  the  scholars.  Very  few  books  are  used,  as  it  is  cxpecteu  the 
children  can  read  well  before  they  come  there.  But  to  describe  the  modes 
of  teaching,  so  as  to  render  them  clearly  intelligible,  would  require  much 
more  time  and  space  than  I  can  possibly  allot  to  it,  were  I  ever  so  com- 
petent to  make  it  known.  We  saw  the  exercises  of  arithmetic,  writing, 
drawing,  mathematics,  lessons  in  music  and  g}'mnastics,  something  of 
geography,  French,  Latin,  and  German;  To  teach  a  school  in  the  waj' 
practiced  here,  without  book,  and  almost  entirely  by  verbal  instruction, 
IS  extremely  laborious.  The  teacher  must  be  constantly  with  the  child, 
always  talking,  questioning,  explaining,  and  repeating.  The  pupils,  how- 
ever, by  this  process,  arc  brought  into  very  close  intimacy  with  the 
instructor.  Their  capacities,  all  their  faculties  and  propensities,  become 
laid  open  to  his  observation.  This  gives  him  an  advantage  which  cannot 
possibly  be  gained  in  tlie  ordinary  way  in  which  schools  are  generally 
taught.  The  children  look  well,  appear  very  contented,  and  apparently, 
live  in  great  harmony  one  with  another;  which,  considcrin<j  the  diversity 
of  national  character  and  temper  here  collected,  can  be  attributed  only  to 
the  spirit  of  love  and  affection  wliich  sways  the  breast  of  the  principal 
of  the  institution,  and  extends  its  benign  influence  throughout  all  the 
departments.  In  the  afternoon  we  went  with  Pestalozzi,  Greaves,  and 
Bucholz,  a  German  clergyman  (who  is  here  on  a  visit  to  the  institution),  and 
one  or  two  others,  to  visit  a  free  school  of  twelve  or  fourteen  children  which 
Pestalozzi  has  established  in  the  village  of  Clendy,  at  a  short  distance 
)  from  the  castle.  These  are  children  taken  from  the  families  of  poor  peo- 
ple, selected  on  account  of  their  character  and  talents,  in  order  to  be  edu- 
cated as  teachers,  with  a  view  to  extend  and  peri^etiiatc  the  principles  and 
operation  of  the  system.  One-half  of  them  are  boys  and  the  other  half 
girls.     Their  principal  instructor  is  a  sister  of  Schmidt,  the  chief  master, 
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an  exceeding  clover  and  interesting  young  woman.  She  has  anotlur  si.-ter 
also  with  her,  ^younger  than  herself,  who  will  soon  become  (jiialificd  to 
act  as  an  instructor.  These  pupils  were  exercised  before  us,  in  draw i  112:, 
in  arithmetic,  and  in  music.  Ihc  girls,  seated  round  a  table,  and  busy 
with  their  needles,  IumI  questions  in  aiithmetic  given  them  by  the  mistres.s, 
which  they  were  to  solve  by  their  heads.  The^  arc  thus  led  on  from  the 
most  simple  l)egiuuing8  to  comprehend  the  pnnciples  of  arithmetic,  and 
to  work  questions  with  ^'cat  expert ness,  solely  by  a  mental  process.  A 
male  teacher  is  provided  tor  the  boys,  though  the  mistress  often  assists  in 
the  instruction.  This  little  sciiool  promises  to  be  well  cared  for,  and  of 
service  to  the  Pestaiozzian  cause.  We  were  much  pleased  with  its  apiwar- 
ance,  and  with  the  tissunmce  it  affords*  that  whatever  there  is  of  value  and 
importance  in  this  system  will  not  be  lost. 

The  success  of  this  mode  of  instruction,  greatly  depends  on  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  those  who  undertake  to  conduct  it.  There  is  nothing 
of  mechanism  in  it,  as  in  the  Lancasterian  plan ;  no  laving  down  of  precise 
rules  for  managing  classes,  etc.  It  is  all  mind  and  /eeling.  Its  arrange- 
ments must  always  depend  on  the  ages,  talents,  and  tempers  of  the  schol- 
ars, and  require,  on  the  part  of  the  tcachei*s  the  most  diligent  and  failhful 
attention.  Above  all,  it  requires  that  the  teacher  should  consider  himself 
as  the  father  and  bosom  friend  of  his  pupils,  and  to  be  animated  with  the 
most  aflcctiouatc  desires  for  their  good.  Pcstalozzi  himself  is  all  this. 
His  heart  glows  with  such  a  spirit  that  the  good  old  man  can  hanily 
refrain  from  bestowing  kisses  on  all  with  whom  he  is  concerned.  He 
holds  out  his  hands  to  his  pupils  on  every  occtision.  and  they  love  him  as 
a  child  loves  its  mother.  Ilis  plan  of  teaching  is  just  fit  for  the  domestic 
fireside,  with  a  father  or  mother  in  the  center,  and  a  circle  of  happy  chil- 
dren around  them.  He  is  aware  of  this,  and  wishes  to  extend  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  plan  to  every  parent.  Pcstalozzi  is  seventy-two  years  of  age. 
It  "has  been  quite  unfortunate  for  the  progress  of  his  system  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  he  pays  so  little  attention  to  exteriors,  regarding  dress,  furni- 
ture, etc.,  as  of  no  moment,  provided  the  mind  and  heart  be  right. 

The  weather  continuing  wet,  we  resolved  to  wait  till  the  morrow,  and 
take  the  diligence  to  Laustinne  and  Geneva.  Much  of  the  day  was  spent 
at  the  castle,  in  the  school  rooms,  and  in  conversation  wilh  Greaves.  I 
omitted  to  mention  that  we  attended,  last  evening,  to  the  religious  exercise 
whicli  terminates  the  business  of  the  day.  The  scholars  assembled  in 
a  room  calltxl  the  chapel,  but  very  simply  furnished  with  benches  and 
a  table.  When  all  were  collected,  Pcstalozzi,  dii'ec^ting  his  face  chiefly 
to  the  boys,  begim  to  speak  in  German,  moving  about,  from  side  to  side, 
directing  his  attention  for  some  time  to  the  boys  on  his  right  and  then 
advancing  toward  those  on  his  left.  This  motion,  bsickward^nd  forward, 
continued  about  twenty  minutes;  he  was  constantly  speaking,  and  some- 
times with  considerable  earnestness.  It  was  altogether  unintelligible  to 
me.  but  I  afterward  learned  that  it  consisted  of  a  recapitulation  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  noticing  particularly  everything  of  moment,  and 
intermingling  the  whole  with  sliort  prayers,  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
mentioned  in  the  discourse.  If,  for  example,  any  of  the  boys  had  (piar- 
relcd  or  behaved  unseemly  to  each  other,  or  to  their  teacher,  he  would 
siK'ak  to  the  case,  and  accompany  his  remarks  with  a  jnous  ejaculation. 
It  is  probiiblc  that  he  sometimes  engages  more  formally  in  this  exercise. 
As  it  was,  it  appeared  to  gain  the  whole  attention  of  his  audience.  It 
was  concluded  by  reading  from  a  small  book  what  appeared  to  be  a  hymn 
or  ps{dm. 

A  company  of  English  visitors  attended  at  the  castle  to-da3%  consisting 
of  men  and  women.  The  boys  performed  some  of  their  gymnastic  exer- 
cises l)efore  them,  consisting  chiefly  of  simple  but  simultaneous  movc- 
niciUs  of  the  arms,  legs,  feet,  head,  etc.,  stepping,  marching,  turning, 
and  jumping,  all  intended  to  exercise  the  various  muscles  which  give 
motion  to  the  limbs  and  head,  and  to  make  the  boys  acquainted  with  the 
elements  of  all  those  movements.  This  exercise  took  phice  in  one  of  the 
large  bedrooms.     AVe  attended,  by  invitation,  last  evening,  a  lecture  given 
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by  Schmidt,  the  head  teacher,  to  a  number  of  young  men,  amon?  whom 
were  four  Russians,  sent  by  the  Emperor,  to  gain  information  in  England 
and  other  countries  relative  to  the  best  modes  of  teaching.  They  had 
l>een  in  England,  and  spoke  our  lan^agc  tolerably  well.  The  lectures 
are  to  illustrate  more  fully  the  principles  and  processes  adopted  in  the 
PestaloZiZian  institution. 

We  had  the  company,  this  evening,  at  our  lodgings,  of  Frederick 
Bucholz,  who  was  lately  a  chaplain  to  the  king's  German  legion  in  Eng- 
land. He  had  been  some  time  with  Pestalozzi,  and  was  able  to  give  us 
more  information  with  respect  to  some  parts  of  the  system  than  we  coiild 
obtain  by  a  short  visit  to  the  school  itself. 

We  have  had  at  our  table  dUiote,  during  the  last  two  days,  ten  or  twelve 
boys,  with  their  three  preceptors,  constituting  a  boarding-school  at  Geneva. 
They  are  on  an  excursion  round  the  lake  of  Geneva,  taking  Yvcrdun  in 
the  way.  They  came  to  this  place  on  foot,  through  the  rain,  and  intendeil 
to  perform  the  whole  journey  on  foot;  but  the  weather  continuing  verj' 
wet,  they  went  off  this  morning  in  carriages.  One  of  them  is  a  young 
prince  of  Wirtemburg,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  of  plain  juvenile  man- 
ners, no  extraordinaiy  talent,  but  apparently  of  an  amiable  temper. 

We  left  Yverdun  in  the  diligence,  after  going  again  to  the  castle,  and 
taking  leave  of  some  of  the  professors.  Pestalozzi  was  not  in;  he  had 
been  to  sec  us  at  the  inn,  but  missed  of  us.  Before  we  set  off,  however, 
the  good  old  man  came  down  again,  and  parted  with  us  very  affection- 
ately. In  the  course  of  two  days  which  we  have  siient  at  the  castle  he 
several  times  pre-ssed  my  hand-  to 'his  lips,  and  seemed  to  possess  all  the 
love  and  fervency  of  a  true  disciple  in  the  cause  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
If,  his  personal  talents,  address,  and  management  were  equal  either  to  his 
genius  or  his  zeal,  his  influence  would  have  been  much  greater  even  than 
It  has  been.  Nevertheless,  the  period  of  his  life  and  labors  will,  I  fully 
believe,  be  hereafter  regarded  as  a  most  iniportant  epoch  in  the  history  of 
education.  When  his  principles  come  to  be  more  generally  understood, 
they  will  be  found  to  contain  much  that  is  extremely  valuable.  It  is  to 
be  feared,  however,  that  many  years  will  still  elapse  liefore  the  world  is 

Eut  in  possession  of  a  complete  explanatory  view  of  his  whole  system. 
[e  does  not  himself  possess  the  faculty  (as  Bucholz  informed  me)  of 
explaining  in  familiar  and  intelligible  terms  his  own  principles.  He  con- 
ceives with  wonderful  acuteness,  and  expresses  himself  in  language  of 
extraordinary  force  and  energy;  but  it  n'(|uireR  a  deep  and  steady  atten- 
tion to  be  able  to  embrace  his  whole  meaning.  He  has  published  largely 
in  explanation  and  in  support  of  his  plans  of  instruction;  but  there  is  80 
much  of  vernacular  pith — of  idiomatic  force  and  peculiarity  in  his  style 
and  manner,  as  to  render  it  rather  difficult  to  read  him,  and  still  more  so 
to  translate  his  writings.  He  is  now,  however,  anxious  to  have  all  his  works 
translated  into  Engliwi,  fully  believing  that  the  merit  of  his  plans  will  be 
better  understood,  and  his  principles  more  industriously  supported,  by  the 
English  nation  than  by  his  own  people.  His  career  has  been  marked 
with  perplexities.  He  has  had  to  struggle  intensely  against  poverty,  neg- 
lect, prejudice,  and. gross  misrepresentation;  but  nis  patience,  his  meek 
ness,  his  perseverance,  his  anient  love  of  his  fellow-creatures,  have  borne 
him  through  all  his  trials;  and  notwithstanding  his  advanced  age  the 
reputation  of  his  school  is  now  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  it  ever  has 
been.  Toward  those  who  have  generously  contributed  to  aid  him  in  his 
pecuniary  difficulties  his  heart  glows  with  the  liveliest  gratitude.  Of 
two  of  my  acquaintances,  one  of  London,  and  the  other  or  Philadelphia, 
who  had  thus  befriended  him,  he  could  not  speak  without  emotion. 

Prof.  Griscom,  in  his  account  of  F'ellenberg's  Institution  at 
Hofwyl,  and  particularly  of  the  School  of  Wehrli,  remarks,  that 
Pestalozzi*s  methods  of  instruction  were  followed  in  both. 
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FEMALE  EDUCATION— PUPIL  AND  TEACHER.  5gl 

LETTER  FBOM  MBS.    LUCY  LANS  ALLEN,  b.  1791. 

Deae  Sir:  I  am  very  glad,  in  compliance  with  your  request,  to  give 
9ome  reminiscences  of  my  school  days,  both  as  pupil  and  teacher. 

Summer  Sdiool — Good  Mann&n. 

Eighty-four  years  ago  last  summer  (1879)  I  commenced  going  to  a  dis- 
trict school  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  and  continued  summer  and  winter  until  I 
was  thirteen  years  of  age.  During  the  summer  term  all  the  pupils  car- 
ried sewing  or  knitting,  and  had  regular  stints.  Mine  at  one  time,  1 
remember,  was  twenty  "  perls "  in  the  forenoon,  and  -the  same  in  the 
afternoon.  I  think  some  of  the  time  I  must  have  nearly  earned  my  board 
by  sewing,  as  my  father  having  a  number  of  apprentices,  my  sister  and  I 
made  all  their  shirts,  and  did  most  of  the  family  sewing. 

As  the  most  that  we  studied  in  school  was  reading,  spelling,  and  writ- 
ing, we  had  a  good  deal  of  time  for  work.  In  addition  to  the  above 
branches,  we  had  general  exercises  in  learning  Abbreviations,  Key-sheet, 
Roles  for  Punctuation,  Names  of  the  Towns  in  the  County,  Public  Offi- 
cers, and  Qood  Manners. 

No  arithmetic  or  geography  was  taught  at  that  time.  I  think  as  much 
attention  was  given  to  teaching  good  manners  as  to  anything  else.  We 
were  practiced  in  "making  our  manners"  going  in  and  out  of  school, 
and  to  strangers  passing  by  when  we  were  out  at  play.  Sometimes  the 
pupils  would  arrange  themselves  in  a  line  and  bow  or  courtesy  all  together 
when  the  minister  or  a  prominent  person  passed.  We  were  requested  to 
go  directly  home  from  school  and  "  make  our  manners"  to  our  parents. 
All  the  books  I  can  remember  using  were  Webster's  spelling-book,  the 
New  England  Primer,  the  American  Preceptor,  and  the  Bible,  which  the 
teacher  or  older  scholars  read  aloud  eveiy  morning. 

In  the  summer  school  I  was  taught  every  variety  of  sewing,  and  I  have 
now  my  "sampler"  that  I  made  at  that  time,  which  gives  specimens  of 
many  kinds  of  fancy  and  useful  needlework.  They  were  as  beautiful  as 
the  work  done  in  the  modern  Kindergarten,  and  more  beneficial,  I  think, 
as  it  eombincd  the  useful  with  the  beautiful. 

It  instilled  into  our  minds  while  young  the  idea  that  all  should  do  their 
part  towards  the  family  support — ^to  give  as  well  as  receive.  This  prac- 
tice has  had  much  to  do  in  forming  what  is  called  the  New  England 
character. 

In  regard  to  discipline,  I  cannot  remember  of  seeing  any  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  summer  school,  and  but  little  in  the  winter.  My  aunt  for 
a  number  of  years  engaged  and  examined  all  the  teachers.  In  the  sum- 
mer school  the  teacher  was  paid  $1.00  a  week  and  her  board:  the  money 
was  collected  from  the  families  according  to  the  number  of  children  sent, 
and  not  by  a  tax  upon  the  district. 

WMer  School. 
When  I  was  thirteen  my  parents  moved  to  Sudbiuy,  Mass.,  where  I 
attended  school  three  winters  to  students  from  Harvard  College,  Hon. 
George  Morey,  Henry  H.  Fuller,  Esq.,  classmates  of  Edward  Everett. 
They  were  talented  men  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  As  one  object  of 
their  teaching  school  was  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  country  life,  they  visited 
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UCTTUt  ntOM  MISS  M.  P.  PSABODY. 

My  dear  Dr,  Barnard : — I  wish  you  would  show  historically  tlie  infln. 
ence  which  even  a  few  families  of  superior  culture  exert  on  the  educa- 
tion of  a  community.    Not  a  few  of  the  early  colonists,  women  as 
well  as  men,  shared  in  the  same  culture  and  the  same  responsibilities 
which  made  such  sterling  characters  as  illustrate  the  annals  of  tbe  Eng- 
lish commonwealth.    Many  such  families  in  New  England   kept  up 
close  intercourse  with  their  friends  in  the  old  homes  which  they  had 
left,  and  partook  of  the  same  intellectual  life,  reading  the  same  books, 
listening  on  Sunday  to  discourses  of  the  same  type  which  taxed  Uie 
reasoning  powers  of  the  listeners;  mothers  teaching  or  superintending 
the  education  of  their  own  children. 

I  know  that  my  mother  had  this  kind  of  education.   Her  grandfather 
Palmer  came  out  to  America  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(about  the  same  time  that  Oglethorpe  went  to  Georgia),  with  his  cousin 
and  brother-in-law  Richard   Cranch    who  mamed  the  sister  of   Mrs. 
John  Adams.     I  remember  her  telling  me  that  she  never  remembered 
the  time  when  she  did  not  read  Shakespeare,  and  I  have  a  vivid  picture 
of  her  as  she  described  herself  lying  on  her  stomach  on  the  floor  oi  ner 
grandfather's  study,  in  Germantown,  reading  from  the  old  Fdio,  aloud 
to  her  grandmother  when  she  was  four  years  old.    The  house  an<i  """ 
was  bought  for  and  forms  "  the  snug  harbor,"  in  the  vicinity  of  Bos*^"- 
Germantown  was  a  part  of  Braiutree,  so  named  from  the  com}^*^y  ^ 
Grerman  manufacturers  of  glass  and  other  things,  that  the  cousiiLS  brought 
out  with  them   when  they  came,  and  who  were  not  scattered    tiU  tue 
Revolutionary  war,  in  which  General  Palmer  took  such  ardent  part  **** 
it  entirely  wrecked  his  business  and  fortune.   His  only  pon  wjis  a  f?*^ 
ate  of  Harvard  College  at  nineteen  yeara  of  age,  togethnr  with  an  B^og  **" 
cousin  of  his,  who  was  sent  over  to  be  educated  here ;  and  my  "^^  . 
was  one  of  his  nine  children,  every  one  of  whom,  at  least  the  fi^®  ^  .^ 
were  highly  cultivated  womon,  though  they  grew  up  amid  th^    ^^^ 
fices  of  the  Revolution,  and  none  of  them  vviMit  to  school,  bi** 
pupils  of  their  father,  brothers,  and  grandmother  in  Enq:li?»h  lit^*"^        , 
and  composition.     Three  of  them   became  distinguished  t<'acrl'^   '  ^ 
young  ladies,  Mrs.  Curtis,  Mi-s.  Putnam,  and  Mrs.  Peal)o<ly  (ir33^  **  ^^^ 
er).    I  want  to  speak  of  her  school  because  it  had  real  meri*^ 
seem  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  modem  srhools. 


'  inteUigildy ;  and  her  younp^est  scholars  were  eight  and  ten  years*  ^ ^   ^j^^ 
They  were  taught  to  cipher  arithmetic ;  to  write  swiftly ;  geojrrap^^  L^jnir 
in  Morse's   and   Aiker's     ge<)<?raphies,   afterwards  by  maps;   cf*"^       j" 
blank  maps,  as  they  were  called,  where  the  nanw»s  were  omitted  ^'\       . 
boundaries   of  the  states   indicated   by  c(»lors.     One  nice  ex^**^'      . 
geography  was  for  the  younj:  l;uli<*s.  who  could  write,  to  go  on  ^'*'\|,  ^^ 
ary  journeys, and  date  letters  from  cities  and  other  places  whi<^*' 
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were  to  describe,  and  which  involved  consulting  gazetteers  and  books 
of  travel.  She  paid  great  attention  to  English  composition.  She 
taught  Murray's  English  Grammar,  Blair's  Rhetoric  and  Kaimes  Ele- 
ments of  Criticism ;  and  gave  exercises  on  the  various^^tire9  ofttpeechf  so 
called,  which  the  pupils  might  extract  from  books,  or  originate.  Other 
composition  exercises  were  biographical  sketches  of  eminent  persons, 
which  required  them  to  consult  interesting  books  of  memoirs,  Plu- 
tarch's lives,  etc.  She  would  give  them  a  few  questions  after  they  had 
prepared  themselves  by  reading,  and  required  that  answers  to  these 
should  make  a  part  of  the  composition.  These  campositums  were  the 
only  things  she  required  them  to  do  out  of  school  hours.  All  the  lesfons 
in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Greography  or  the  elements  of  physics  and 
natural  science  were  studied  in  the  three  hours'  morning  session. 

The  afternoons, — four  in  the  week, — ^were  devoted  to  reading  History 
and  Literature.  VV^e  read  Goldsmith's  Histories  of  England,  Greece  and 
Rome,  on  two  afternoons  in  the  week ;  and  on  two  others,  the  great 
works  of  literary  art,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  etc. 
The  best  readers  had  the  privilege  of  reading,  while  the  others  did  plain 
sewing  that  would  occupy  the  fingers  and  not  employ  the  mind.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  conversation  about  what  was  read ;  and  part  of  the 
time  was  taken  up  in  reading  papers  that  she  selected  for  their  beauty 
or  interest,  from  the  SpectcUor, — Rambler^  and  sometimes  from  the  Edin- 
tmrg  and  Quarterly  Reviews; — and  accounts  of  books  from  the  old 
Monthly  Review — ^an  admirable  kind  of  periodical,  that  has  completely 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Whatever  was  charming  that  she  had  ever  read, 
she  used  to  read  or  have  read  to  the  class,  in  order  to  form  an  enthu- 
siastic taste  for  good  literature.  Sometimes  she  read  her  own  transla- 
tions into  modem  English,  of  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  I  have  in  manuscript 
a  rendering  of  the  whole  of  Spenser's  "Fairy  Queene  "  from  her  pen  ; 
and  in  1839  Otis  Broaders  &  Co.  published  the  whole  of  the  **  Legend 
of  St.  George"  (Holiness) ;  and  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke  began  to  publish  in 
the  "  Western  Messenger,"  the  "  Legend  of  Sir  Guyon  "  (Temperance). 

My  mother  began  her  teaching  at  the  North  Andover  Academy  about 
the  year  1800;  one  of  the  trustees  being  interested  in  her  favor,  by 
reading  her  contributions  to  the  poet's  comer  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette, 
and  hearing  that  they  were  the  productions  of  the  adopted  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Parson  Feabody  of  Haverhill  (a  sister  of  Mrs.  John  Adams  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Cranch).  She  was  called  "  the  walking  dictionary  "  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Atkinson  Academy  to  whom  she  appeared  to  be  an  ex- 
hauatless  mine  of  knowledge,  and  who  used  to  go  to  her  to  get  advice 
about  their  compositions.  In  1808-4-5,  she  had  a  boarding-school  of 
her  own  in  Billerica,  while  my  father  was  studying  his  profession. 
There  I  was  born  in  1804 — being  as  it  were  pre-natally  educated  for 
the  profession  which  has  l>een  the  passionate  pursuit  of  my  life.  In 
1800  my  sister  Mary  was  bom  in  Cambridgeport,  where  they  resided 
for  a  year  that  my  father  might  attend  the  medical  lectures  in  Boston. 
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In  1807  she  took  charge  of  the  Lynn  Academy, — and  in  1808  moved  to 
Salem,  where  she  kept  school  with  one  short  interval  till  1818. 

One  reason  why  she  gave  her  pupils  no  lessons  to  learn  out  of  school 
hours  was  because  she  taught  neither  drawing,  music,  nor  the  languages ; 
but  those  of  her  scholars  who  wished  to  learn  these  things,  took  lessons 
of  special  masters.  She  did,  however,  herself  draw  and  even  paint,  and 
we  all  began  to  learn  these  things  out  of  school  hours  from  her. 
,  She  also  sent  me  an  hour  or  two  every  day  out  of  school  into  my 
father's  study,  to  learn  Latin  of  him,  and  she  gave  me  the  memoirs  of 
many  very  learned  women  to  read,  such  as  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Carter,  Mad- 
ame Dacier,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  Mrs.  Somerville,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Montague ;  and  expressed  her  admiration  of  Miss  Maria  Edgeworth, 
Mi-s.  Barbauld,  and  Madame  de  Stael,  who  broke  the  way  of  author- 
ship for  women.  The  idea  that  women  were  less  capable  of  the  high- 
est education  in  literature  and  science,  and  of  authorship  on  any  sub- 
ject, truly  never  entered  my  mind;  and  I  remember  the  start  of  surprise 
with  which  I  read  the  first  call  of  a  convention  to  speak  of  Women's 
Rights  in  1837.  It  was  sent  to  me  to  sign,  and  I  replied  that  it  seemed 
to  me  women  could  take  and  were  allowed  to  take  any  course  they  were 
fitted  for,  if  they  chose,  and  I  said  that  I  would  change  the  title  Women's 
Rights  for  that  of  Women* s  Duties,  which,  if  thoroughly  understood 
by  them,  would  involve  their  having  the  correlative  rights,  without 
anybody's  disputing  or  hindering.  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  to  make  any 
question  of  woman's  having  a  right  to  share  the  government,  when 
such  sovereigns  as  Elizabeth  of  England,  Isabella  of  Spain,  Catherine 
of  Russia,  and  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  had  reigned  undisputed,  and 
commanded,  as  they  listed,  the  most  distinguished  men  of  their  day. 
If  they  had  fallen  out  of  American  politics,  it  was  because  American 
politics  had  fallen  out  of  the  moral  sphere  into  a  corrupt  hierocracy. 

But  I  have  ever  since  been  learning  that  the  Woman's  Rights  party 
was  an  inevitable  protest  of  those  who  had  forecasting  thoughts  against 
laws,  customs,  and  growing  sentiments  that  operated  to  degrade  wo- 
man and  make  her  secondary  to  man  in  the  serious  work  of  life,  which 
ought  to  include  noble  politics, — the  highest  interest  of  a  free  self-gov- 
erning nation  requiring  the  responsible  activity  of  every  man  and  of 
every  woman,  too ;  and  that,  therefore,  they  should  have  equal  educa- 
tion. And,  moreover,  since  education  for  men  has  become  scientific  as 
well  as  literary,  it  should  be  substantially  the  same  for  both. 

But  I  grieve  that  education,  at  this  era,  both  for  men  and  women,  is 
not  adequate  to  the  demand  of  American  (>olitics,  because  character  is 
not  the  educational  aim  so  much  as  natural  science ;  and  I  think  it  is 
worth  while  to  look  back  upon  the  better  class  of  schools  for  women  of 
the  past,  and  in  adopting  new  things,  not,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  the 
old.  As  we  build  higher  let  us  sink  deeper.  As  instruction  is  extended 
let  education  not  be  neglected.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  self-activity  of 
the  mind  was  cultivated  by  my  mother's  method  in  her  school.  If  not 
so  much  was  poured  in — or  ratliQr  on — more  was  brought  out. 
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I  will  tell  you  how  she  managed,  in  consisteDcy  with  her  most  cher- 
ished idea  that  a  young  child  should  never  be  left  to  the  care  of  igno- 
rant hirelings.  In  every  instance  she  invited  into  the  family  some  refined 
lady,  who  was  desirous  of  more  literary  education,  that  she  might  her- 
self keep  school.  This  lady  was  to  have  the  care  of  the  child  during 
the  six  school  hours,  and  the  rest  of  her  time  to  study  and  read  and 
recite  to  my  father  or  mother,  and  share  all  the  life  and  society  of  the 
house,  which  was  always  much  frequented  by  the  cultivated  people 
among  whom  we  lived. 

She  also  always  took  one  or  two  poor  young  ladies  into  her  day  school 
gratis,  who  sewed  for  her  in  the  afternoons  while  they  listened  to  the 
reading.  Thus  she  had  her  sewing  as  well  as  nursery  work  done  **  with- 
out money  paid,"  and  made  friends  of  many  fine  women,  who  have 
subsequently  filled  high  positions  as  teachers,  or  as  wives  and  mothers, 
and  exemplified  that  even  in  the  most  difficult  circumstances,  '^  where 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way." 

When  I  was  yet  quite  young  my  mother  gave  me  to  read  an  article 
in  the  old  Portfolio  upon  woman's  function  in  America,  in  which  it 
was  shown  that  in  this  earlier  period  of  our  history,  when  our  material 
resources  were  to  be  developed,  and  an  unlimited  career  of  activity  in 
this,  was  opened  upon  men,  the  higher  interests  of  society  must  be 
cared  for  by  women ;  that  is,  literature,  art,  and  all  the  virtues  and 
graces  that  make  society  progressive  spiritually,  morally,  and  intellec- 
tually. This  was  because  woman's  work,  being  domestic,  and  uniform,, 
could  be  arranged  so  that  she  could  get  leisure  for  these  things,  while 
man's  business  being  implicated  so  much  with  public  events  no  indi- 
vidual could  control,  left  men  no  time  they  could  call  their  own,  and 
there  was  no  order  of  men  here  as  there  was  in  European  societies  who 
had  leisure  as  an  inheritance. 

I  think  this  idea  of  the  paramount  importance  of  woman  to  Ameri- 
can civilization  was  with  her  the  governing  principle,  and  she  wished 
to  impart  it  to  other  women.  The  history  of  New  England,  by  Miss 
Hannah  Adams,  was  the  first  she  gave  in  the  historical  course.  She 
used  to  say  it  was  the  only  history  in  modern  times  that  seemed  to  be 
written  on  the  principle  of  Sacred  History,  and  loved  to  compare  Abrar 
ham  going  farther  from  the  despotism  of  Babylon  into  the  wilderness 
to  plant  a  family  by  which  **  all  the  families  of  the  world  were  to  be 
blessed,"  with  the  Pilgrim  bands,  who  left  the  despotisms  of  Europe  to 
plant  a  nation  of  freemen,  by  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were 
to  be  finally  blessed. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  family  all  of  whom  devoted 
all  their  means  to  their  country,  in  its  birth  struggle,  she  looked  upon 
national  life  as  Grod's  education  of  mankind,  and  it  was  the  pattern  on 
which  she  modeled  the  education  of  every  citizen. 

I  therefore  breathed  in,  from  my  mother's  arms,  the  idea,  which  Fro- 
bel  has  at  this  late  day  embodied  in  a  system,  which  is  at  once  the  high 
school  for  mothers,  and  the  primary  education  of  humanity. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  6IRL8   AT   HINGHAM. 

Yon  asked  me  to  append  to  my  account  of  my  mother's  school  some 
notices  of  any  other  schools  I  knew  of  that  educated  the  noble  class 
of  the  old-fashioned  ladies  of  Boston  and  vicinity. 

I  will  add  a  brief  notice  of  Mrs.  Storrow's  school  at  Hingham.  She 
was  the  grandmother  of  Col.  T.  H.  Iligginson,  the  widow  of  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  who  educated  his  own  beautiful  and  highly  accomplished 
mother,  the  noble  mother  of  Rev.  W.  H.  Channing,  and  many  of  their 
contemporaries.  Mrs.  Storrow's  school  was  in  Hingham.  Later,  and 
in  my  time,  there  was  another  school  in  Hingham,  of  a  remarkable 
character, — it  was  kept  by  the  Misses  Cushing,  several  cultivated  ladies 
who  kept  a  family  school  for  some  half  a  dozen,  never  more  than  ten 
pupils  certainly,  who  lived  with  them.  I  have  known  many  pupils  of 
this  school.  Those  best  known  to  the  world  are  the  two  Mrs.  Hoopers 
(Wm.  Sturgis's  daughters  of  Boston),  and  Mrs.  George  Bancroft,  the 
historian's  wife.  There  the  great  object,  to  which  all  the  studies  were 
mainly  subsidiary,  was  the  cultivation  of  character,  and  this  was  effect- 
ed by  making  the  life  a  truly  affectionate  family  life  and  living  with  the 
girU,  so  that  they  might  learn  how  to  make  life  beautiful  and  earnest, 
with  all  womanly  virtues  and  the  graces  of  literature.  Perhaps  Mrs. 
Bancroft  woidd  write  you  an  account  of  that  school. 

The  last  descendant  of  one  line  from  the  first  minister  of  the  first 
church  in  Salem  (the  first  originally  organized  church  in  America),  was 
a  Miss  Hetty  Higginson,  who  survived  into  my  time,  and  kept  a  school 
for  little  children.  She  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  tlie  old-school  lady, 
educated,  like  my  mother,  in  English  history,  the  literature  and  bis* 
tory  of  the  world,  and  was  full  of  vivacity,  wit,  genius  for  society,  and 
yet  never  went  abroad,  but  lived  with  the  children  of  her  contemporaries, 
who  were  classmates  of  hers  in  the  school  of  her  mother. 

The  main  reason  of  this  seclusion  was  becauise  she  retained  her  loy- 
alty to  the  throne  of  England,  as  her  mother  had  done  all  through  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  even  subsisted  mainly  on  a  pension  granted  by 
King  George  to  those  who  were  faithful  to  him  through  that  time. 

But  though  she  protested  against  the  new  regime,  she  was  too  lovely 
in  disposition  and  gay  with  the  unspoiled  spirit  of  childhood  to  be  bit- 
ter or  belligerent.  The  character  she  gave  to  all  her  scholars  was 
marked.  She  had  boys  and  girls  of  two  or  three  generations  succes- 
sively, and  when  they  were  men  and  women  they  still  paid  her  a  never- 
failing  homage.  On  Sunday  evenings  the  most  cultivated  men  of  Sa- 
lem were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  their  old  school-mistress,  whose  spark- 
ling humor  and  graceful  wisdom  they  valued  for  their  age,  as  they  had 
done  the  cherishing  tenderness  which  presided  over  their  earliest  days- 

Her  sturdy  loyalty  inspired  Hawthorne  with  the  idea  of  his  Efther  m 
the  "  Province  House  Tales ;  "  but  he  never  saw  Miss  Higginson,  a"" 
therefore  Esther  is  a  pale,  melancholy  shadow,  while  Miss  HiggJ"^'* 
dwells  in  the  memory  of  all  her  pupils  as  an  *'  immortal  child  "  ai^^  ^ 
joy  forever."  E.  P.  PeabOPY* 
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Mouirr  Holtoke  Fehale  SEinNART,  SoirrH  Hadlet. 

Abridged  from  sketch  of  Habt  O.  Nuttiiig,  Librarian,  Holyoke  Seminary,  1876. 

Means  of  Support. — ^The  school  has  no  endowment,  and  has  received 
few  large  donations. from  any  source.  Once  only  it  has  been  aided  bj*^ 
the  State.  In  1867,  a  debt  of  $27,000  having  been  incurred,  partly  in 
building  the  gymnasium  and  in  extending  the  south  wing,  and  partly 
in  purchasing  more  land,  a  grant  of  840,000  was  solicited  and  obtained. 

A  gift  of  $10,000  from  Mrs.  H.  F.  Durant  was  applied  directly  to 
the  library.  The  late  Miss  Phebe  Hazeltine  of  Boscawen,  N.  H.,  be- 
queathed $15,000  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of  deserving 
pupils.  Certain  smaller  sums  given  for  the  same  object  by  the  donors, 
added  to  this,  make  in  all  about  $20,000.  The  sum  of  $3,600  was 
bequeathed  to  the  institution  a  few  years  since  by  the  late  Mrs.  Julia 
M.  Tolman,  once  associate  principal,  to  begin  a  fund  whose  income 
might  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  teachers. 

Of  the  subscriptions  for  the  building  now  in  progress,  the  largest 
thus  far  is  one  of  $7,500  from  A.  L.  Williston,  Esq.,  of  Northampton, 
the  present  treasurer  of  the  Seminary.  A  few  other  individuals  have 
given  sums  ranging  from  $500  to  $2,000 ;  but  in  general,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  first  building,  the  donations  have  been  numerous,  rather 
than  of  large  amount. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  grounds  at  present  comprise  about 

< 

fifteen  acres.  The  frontage  on  the  street  is  something  over  thirty  rods ;' 
the  depth,  nearly  seventy.  Although  little  has  yet  been  attempted  in 
the  way  of  ornamentation,  nature  has  almost  performed  the  part  of  a 
landscape-gardener,  and  though  she  has  left  something  to  hope  for, 
she  has  certainly  bestowed  much  to  admire. 

The  various  buildings  have  been  enlarged  from  time  to  time  as 
required  by  the  development  of  the  institution.  The  library  is  a  fire- 
proof structure  forty-eight  by  thirty-three  feet,  with  an  arched  recess 
twelve  by  six  feet  on  each  side. 

A  new  building,  commenced  in  1875,  and  designed  for  a  laboratory, 
museum,  and  art-gallery,  stands  apart  from  the  others.  It  is  stxty-six 
by  sixty-three  feet,  with  a  wing  forty  by  twenty-four  feet.  It  is  of 
brick,  with  stone  finishing,  like  those  previously  mentioned,  but  is 
more  modem  in  style.  The  present  observatory  is  scarcely  more  than 
a  shelter  for  a  good  refracting  telescope.  A  new  building  will  be 
erected  as  soon  as  the  funds  shall  be  at  command. 

Course  of  Study. — "  The  grand  features  of  this  institution,**  wrote 
Miss  Lyon,  before  its  opening,  ^'  are  to  be  an  elevated  standard  of 
science,  literature  and  refinement,  and  a  moderate  standard  of  expense ; 
all  to  be  guided  and  modified  by  the  spurit  of  the  gospel.'*    She  did 
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not  propoae  ty>  provide  for  the  entire  school  education,  but  onlj  for  the 
later  years  of  it.  Candidates  passed  an  examination  in  English 
grammar,  geography,  United  States  histor}*,  mental  and  written  arith- 
metic, and  Watts  on  the  Mind.  The  regular  course,  as  shown  by  the 
early  catalogues,  commenced  with  such  studies  as  Euclid,  ancient  his- 
tory, botany,  physiology,  and  rhetoric,  and  went  on  through  the  three 
years,  up  to  logic,  mental  and  moral  philosoph}^  and  Butler*s  Analogy. 
Latin  was  not  then  embraced  in  the  curriculum,  though  it  was  from 
the  first  strongly  advised  as  an  optional  study,  and  as  early  as  1840 
about  one-fourth  of  the  pupils  were  voluntarily  pursuing  it.  Candi- 
dates are  not  admitted  till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  many 
are  older.    The  age  at  graduation  is  generally  about  twenty-one. 

Since  1862  the  regular  course  has  occupied  four  years.  At  present 
there  is  an  optional  course  which  includes  French,  German,  and  Greek, 
which  may  be  pursued  in  addition  to  the  regular  course,  but  is  not  to 
be  substituted  for  any  portion  of  it.  Candidates  for  admission  are 
examined  in  English  analysis,  elementar}^  algebra,  physical  geography^ 
and  Harkne8S*8  Latin  Grammar  and  Reader,  as  well  as  in  the  prepara- 
tory studies  previously  mentioned.  Watts  on  the  Mind  excepted. 

The  intellectual  labor  required  amounts  to  about  six  hours  per  day ; 
that  is,  two  recitations  of  forty-five  minutes  each,  and  four  hours, spent 
in  study.  As  a  rule,  only  two  studies  are  pursued  at  a  time,  though 
one  may  have,  besides,  a  brief  exercise  in  elocution,  penmanship,  draw- 
ing or  painting ;  and  nearly  all  take  lessons  two  or  three  times  a  week 
in  vocal  music  and  gymnastics.  There  are  but  four  recitation-days 
in  a  week,  a  fifth  being  devoted  to  English  composition  and  general 
business.  Several  courses  of  lectures  in  the  various  departments  are 
given  each  year  by  eminent  professors. 

Much  besides  intellectual  furnishing  and  drill  has  always  been  aimed 
at  by  the  institution.  In  the  condition  of  the  large  household  there 
is  not  a  little  which  favors  the  cultivation  of  habits  of  self-oontroU 
system,  punctuality,  and  general  efl9ciency  which  are  so  indispensable 
to  a  woman.  The  institution  has  ever  been  a  family  as  truly  as  a 
school, — a  family  whose  members  study  together ;  a  Seminary  whose 
pupils  and  teachers  reside  together,  mingling  constantly  in  the 
familiar  and  affectionate  intercourses  of  a  well-ordered  Christian 
home. 

Library y  Etc. — ^The  present  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about 
nine  thousand,  not  including  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  to  the 
Seminary  by  the  late  Dr.  Eirk,  which  is  soon  to  be  received,  and  which 
will  form  an  important  acquisition.  Great  care  has  been  bestowed 
upon  the  selection  of  the  books  by  Mr.  Durant,  assisted  by  eminent 
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librarians.  As  the  books  have  been  chosen  with  special  reference  to 
the  various  courses  of  study  pursued  here,  teachers  and  pupils  are  able 
to  consult  a  wide  range  of  authorities  upon  any  topic  before  them* 

The  mineralogical,  zoological,  and  botanical  collections  are  excel- 
lent and  ample.  These,  together  with  the  apparatus  for  illustrating 
physical  science  and  cheinistr}^  as  also  that  for  art-culture,  are  to  have 
abundant  facilities  for  use  and  display  in  the  elegant  and  commodious 
art-building  now  api)roaching  completion. 

Experises  to  Students, — The  terms  for  board  and  tuition  have  always 
been  kept  as  low  as  possible,  and  cover  the  ordinary  running  expenses. 
During  the  first  sixteen  years  of  the  school  the  pupils  paid  only  $60 
for  the  forty  weeks  of  the  school  year,  fuel  and  light,  however, 
being  additional.  The  prices  have  from  that  time  been  gradually 
raised,  till  at  the  present  time  the  whole  expense,  including  warming, 
lighting,  lecture  fees,  and  one  or  two  other  incidental  expenses,  is 
$175.  The  terms  from  the  first  have  been  about  what  one  would  have 
paid  at  the  given  period  for  board  in  a  country  village.  Its  teachers, 
chosen  generally  from  its  own  graduates,  have  been  so  warmly  devoted 
to  the  Seminary,  and  so  fully  in  sympathy  with  its  benevolent  aims,  that 
they  have  preferred  its  service  to  the  more  lucrative  positions  open  to 
them  elsewhere. 

Work  AccomplisJied. — The  whole  number  of  different  pupils  that 
have  attended  the  institution  is  about  five  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fitly ;  of  these  Massachusetts  has  furnished  one-third.  Other  States 
and  Territories  have  furnished  smaller  numbers ;  while  the  ''  islands  of 
the  sea"  and  many  foreign  nations — India,  Persia,  Syria,  China, 
Turkey,  and  Holland — have  all  had  their  representatives. 

Fully  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  students  have  taught 
more  or  less  after  finishing  their  studies,  and  many  have  engaged  in 
missionary  work  of  some  kind,  either  in  foreign  lands  or  at  home. 

The  ordinary  daily  housework  of  the  family  is  performed  by  the 
young  ladies,  superintended  by  the  teachers  and  matrons.  Each  young 
lady  spends  about  one  hour  a  day  in  domestic  work.  Various  consid- 
erations led  to  the  adoption  of  this  sj'stem.  Miss  Lyon,  the  pro- 
jector of  the  Seminary,  expected  the  plan  to  promote  the  health  of  her 
pupils,  by  furnishing  them  with  a  little  daily  exercise  of  the  best  kind  ; 
their  improvement  was  to  result  from  preserving  and  increasing  their 
interest  in  domestic  employments ;  and  their  happiness,  by  relieving 
them  from  that  depressinjg  dependence  on  the  will  of  hired  domestics  to 
which  many  a  New  England  home  is  subject.  But  as  3'ears  have 
passed  benefits  not  clearly  foreseen  have  appeared ;  and  not  least 
among  the  good  works  accomplished,  perhaps,  is  that  silent  influence 
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upon  character  which  results  from  watching  the  domestic  affairs  of  a 
family  of  three  hundred  going  on  smoothly  and  snccessfully  day 
after, day,  and  year  after  year,  without  servants;  the  influence  which 
system,  cooperation  and  prompt  activity  always  exert.  And  no  less 
valuable  is  the  habit  induced  of  considering  the  general  good,  of 
doing  something  for  others,  and  of  having  something  done  for  one's 
self — of  ministering  to  others  and  of  being  ministered  to.  These 
relations  have  had  a  most  important  influence  in  training  the  pnpils  to 
bear  their  part  among  the  workers  of  the  world. 

The  government  or  corporation  consists  of  a  board  of  trustees, 
with  a  president,  secretar}',  treasurer,  auditor,  executive  committee. 
and  finance  committee,  of  three ;  also,  two  standing  committers,  a 
library  and  education  committee,  and  a  sanitary  committee. 

The  corps  of  teachers  numbers  from  twenty-two  to  twentj'-six.  It 
consists  of  a  principal,  with  one  or  two  assistant  principals,  all  of 
whom  are  apiK>inted  by  the  Iward  of  trustees ;  and  of  assistant 
teachers,  with  a  physician  and  librarian,  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  i^rincipal  with  the  approval  of  the  trustees. 

The  principals  of  the  Seminary  have  been  as  follows : — 


Miss  Mary  Lyon, 
Miss  Marv  C.  Whitmati,  . 
Miss  Mary  W.  Chapiu, 
Mrs.  Sophia  D.  Stoddard, 
Miss  Helen  M.  French,     . 
Miss  Julia  £.  Ward, 


from  18:}7  to  1849. 
1849  to  1850 
im  to  1865. 
1865  to  1867. 
1867  to  1872. 
1872. 
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Ipswich  Female  Seminabt. 

Prepared  by  Ber.  JoHif  P.  Cowles,  PrlndpaL 

IncorporaHon. — The  edifice  occupied  by  the  Ipswich  Female  Semi- 
nary, and  which  is  employed  simply  for  purposes  of  instruction  and 
for  study,  was  erected  in  1825  by  a  joint-stock  company  incorporated 
under  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts.  The  property 
and  affairs  of  the  company  were  committed  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
and  so  remained  for  about  twenty-four  years,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  the  present  principal  of  the  Seminary,  Rev.  John  P.  Cowles. 

Teachers. — ^Upon  the  erection  of  the-  building,  a  school  for  young 
ladies  was  immediately  opened  by  the  Rev.  Hervey  Wilbur,  then  and 
since  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  teacher  and  a  lecturer  on 
astronomy,  who  was  aided  by  several  competent  and  accomplished 
ladies.  Mr.  Wilbur  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  James  M.  Ward,  late 
of  Abington,  under  whose  guidance  and  instruction  the  school  was 
opened  to  both  sexes. 

In  1828,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  late  Mrs.  Wm.  B.  Banister  of  Newbury- 
port,  accompanied  by  her  capable  and  efficient  assistant.  Miss  Mary 
Lyon,  on  the  invitation  of  the  trustees,  transferred  their  school  of 
young  ladies  from  Derry,  N.  H.,  to  Ipswich,  and  entered  on  their 
well-known  career  of  prosperity  and  usefulness.  Under  their  joint 
administration,  though  each  was  occasionally  absent, — Miss  Lyon  for 
her  winter  school  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  and  Miss  Grant  in 
pursuit  of  lost  health, — the  school  rose  to  commanding  eminence,  and 
became  the  resort  of  young  ladies  from  ail  parts  of  the  country,  and 
even  from  other  lands. 

In  1835,  Miss  Lyon,  brooding  over  and  nursing  her  favorite  idea  of 
a  permanent  endowed  school  for  young  women  somewhere  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley,  relinquished  her  post  as  assistant  principal  of  the 
Ipswich  Seminary,  and  gave  her  time  and  strength  to  founding  the 
Mount  Holyoke  Seminary.  Her  success  in  this  plan,  the  withdrawal 
of  her  influence  from  the  Ipswich  Sieminar}^  and  the  failure  of  Miss 
Grant's  health,  induced  the  latter,  in  1839,  after  eleven  years  of 
remarkable  prosperity^  to  resign  her  position,  and  leave  the  Seminary 
in  the  hands  of  the  trustees.  They  engaged  various  teachers,  who 
kept  up  a  small  school  until  1844,  when  the  present  principals.  Rev. 
John  P.  and  Mrs.  Eunice  C.  Cowles,  were  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  institution.  Under  their  care,  and  instruction,  with  the  aid  of 
efficient  and  accomplished  assistants,  the  Seminary  soon  revived,  and 
has  continued,  with  varying  prosperity,  to  the  present  time. 

Means  of  Support. — ^The  institution  has  been  'supported  by  tuition, 
with  very  little  aid  from  other  sources.    Special  benefactions   for 
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deserving  scholars  have  not,  indeed,  been  of  infreqaent  oocnrrenoe; 
but  of  invested  funds,  the  institution  has  never  had  a  dollar.  The 
charges  for  board,  and  for  tuition  in  all  departments,  have  uniformly 
been  moderate.  Simplicity  in  dress,  in  manners,  and  in  character, 
has  been  assiduously  and  successfully  cultivated.  The  teachers  have 
aimed  thus  to  bring  the  advantages  of  the  school  within  the  readi  of 
young  ladies  born,  not  to  afSuenoe,  but  to  exertion. 

The  institution  has  a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  good  philosophical 
cabinet  and  apparatus. 

Course  of  Studies. — Studies  have  always  taken  the  lead  of  less  solid 
accomplishments;  and  of  studies,  the  common  branches,  until  tfaey 
were  thoroughly  mastered,  have  held  the  first  place  and  received  tbe 
chief  attention. 

Pupils  have  not  been  received  upon  examination,  but,  if  of  suitable 
age,  upon  application,  and  then  classed  according  to  their  abUities 
and  attainments,  their  own  and  their  parents'  views,  and  their  probable 
future  course  of  life. 

There  has  always  been  an  established  and  liberal  course  of  stadj, 
on  the  completion  of  which  students  have  been  graduated  with  pablic 
exercises  and  a  diploma.  The  custom  of  giving  diplomas  to  yoong 
ladies  on  their  completing  a  regular  and  prescribed  course  of  study, 
was  introduced  by  Miss  Grant  at  Derry,  and  brought  by  her  to 
Ipswich ;  and,  for  years,  hers  was  the  only  school  for  young  ladies  in 
which  this  practice  was  adopted.  Neither  the  printed  course  of  stody 
nor  the  record  of  the  catalogue  have  ever  fully  exhibited  the  work 
done  in  the  school.  Students  of  a  high  grade  have  very  often  ex- 
ceeded the  requirements  and  distanced  tbe  report  of  the  catalogue. 

Boarding^  Etc. — The  pupils  have  always  been  accommodated  in 
private  boarding-houses,  from  four  to  twelve  ordinarily  in  one  family* 

The  health  of  the  students  has  always  been  remarkably  good. 
During  the  administration  of  the  present  principal,  a  period  of  thirty- 
two  years,  but  two  pupils  have  died  while  they  were  members  of  the 
school,  and  one  of  those  brought  the  fatal  disease  with  her.  This 
happy  result  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  sunny  and  airy  exposure  oi 
the  ediOce,  to  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  each  boarding-house,  to 
the  daily  exercise  of  the  pupils  in  the  open  air,  and  to  their  habits  of 
regular  but  cheerful  study.  Teaching  on  the  part  of  the  teachers,  and 
study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  have  been  works  of  love  rather  than 
duty.  Happiness  has  been  the  characteristic  of  the  school,  and  sunny 
developments  have  abounded  in  its  history. 
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Bradfobd  Academt,  Bradford. 

Arranged  from  Items  ftimlsbed  by  IOm  Ahhxb  B.  JomrflOK,  PrinotpaL 

This  Academy  finds  its  support  largely  in  its  taition  fees ;  it  has 
also  an  income  from  its  invested  ftinds  and  some  other  perquisites. 

Buildings  arid  Orounds. — A  new  edifice  has  been  recently  erected, 
bringing  the  boarding  and  school  departments  dkider  the  same  roof. 
This  building  is  located  near  the  centre  of  an  area  of  twenty*five  acres, 
twelve  of  which  are  covered  with  a  fine  growth  of  oak,  and  laid  out 
with  paths  for  exercise  and  recreation.  The  situation  is  elevated,  over- 
looking the  city  of  Haverhill,  across  the  Merrimack,  and  commanding 
broad  views  on  every  side.  The  building,  of  brick,  is  four  stories  high, 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  wide  corridors  extending  from  east  to  west, 
affording  healthful  promenades  in  inclement  weather.  A  parlor  and 
two  bedrooms  constitute  a  suite  of  rooms  for  four  students.  These 
rooms  are  eleven  and  twelve  feet  high,  and  receive  a  full  supply  of  air 
and  sunlight.  The  school  hall,  recitation  and  music  rooms,  library, 
reading-room,  parlors,  dining-room,  rooms  for  business,  bathing-rooms 
and  closets  are  all  ordered  on  a  generous  scale  for  convenience,  health 
and  comfort.  The  entire  building  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by 
gas,  and  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  pure  water. 

Course  of  Study. — The  course  of  study  embraces  both  the  solid  and 
ornamental  branches.  Three  full  studies  for  each  term  are  assigned  to 
each  pupil ;  this  is  deemed  sufiScient,.  as  it  is  thought  a  multiplicity  of 
studies  tends  to  superficial  knowledge  rather  than  to  the  true  growth 
of  the  mind.  The  studies  for  the  regular  course  include  for  the  First 
Tear:  Latin,  French  or  German,  algebra,  geometry,  English  litera- 
ture, ancient  history,  physiology,  hygiene,  botany  and  English  prose- 
writing.  Second  Tear :  As  above,  with  Greek,  trigonometry,  chemistry, 
modem  history  and  zoOlogy.  Junior  Tear:  Languages  as  above,  with 
rhetoric,  logic,  physics,  astronomy,  history,  English  li|erature,  English 
prose-writing,  zoology  and  mineralogy,  and  readings  from  Shakespeare 
and  English  classics.  Senior  Tear :  Mental  and  moral  science,  natural 
theology,  evidences  of  Christianity,  English  literature,  geology,  English 
prose-writing,  and  lectures  on  history  of  art,  of  architecture,  of  church 
history,  readings  from  Shakespeare  and  English  classics.  Lessons 
throughout  the  course  in  English  composition,  elocution,  and  vocal 
music.  Private  lessons  in  drawing,  painting  and  music.  A  prepara- 
tory course  is  provided  for  studies  in  which  pupils  are  required  to  pass 
an  examination  for  the  advanced  course  or  regular  course. 

Special  courses  are  also  provided  for  those  who  come  for  a  less  time 
than  the  regular  course  requires. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Bible  for  the  past  year,  included  the  his- 
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torical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  Life  of  Christ,  Life  of  St.  Paul, 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  subjects  are  respectively  pursued  by  the 
four  classes  in  the  order  named. 

Library^  Cabinets^  Etc. — The  library  contains  twenty-five  hundred 
volumes,  well  selected,  and  the  reading-room  is  supplied  with  current 
literature.  The  natural  history  room  is  provided  with  a  valuable 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  a  collection  of  shells  and  curiosities.  There 
is  a  gymnasium  connected  with  the  institution. 

Expenses  to  Students. — ^These  include,  for  board  $260,  and  for  tui- 
tion $60. 

The  work  accomplished  is  to  be  seen  in  the  thousands  of  young  men 
and  women  who  have  held  all  posts  of  honor  and  trust  in  political, 
.in  professional,  and  in  social  life. 

OavernTnent. — ^The  general  management  of  the  institution  is  in  a 
board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  eleven  gentlemen.  It  has  also  a 
board  of  visitors,  consisting  of  twelve  gentlemen. 

Teachers. — The  corps  of  teachers  consist  of  a  principal  and  eleven 
assistant  teachers.  Among  the  principals,  Benjamin  Greenleaf  and 
Miss  Abigail  C.  Hazzeltine  were  respectively  in  office  twenty-two  and 
sixteen  years.    Miss  Annie  E.  Johnson  is  the  present  principaL 

The  institution  was  opened  as  a  school  for  gentlemen  and  ladies ; 
and  so  continued  till,  on  the  retirement  of  ^'  Father  Greenleaf,"  in  1836, 
the  male  department  was  closed,  and  Miss  Hazzeltine,  who  had  been 
assistant  from  1815  to  1828,  and  preceptress  of  the  female  depart- 
ment from  1828,  became  principal  of  the  Academy.  This  relation  she 
sustained  till  1852. 

The  French  and  Grerman  languages  are  taught  by  a  native  Parisian. 

A  number  of  distinguished  gentlemen  are  employed  as  lecturers 
in  special  departments. 

Neatness  and  simplicity  of  dress,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
physical  condition  are  enjoined  upon  all.  Daily  exercise  in  the  open 
air  is  required  when  the  weather  permits,  and  a  room  has  been  recently 
fitted  up  with  gymnastic  apparatus  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  pupils. 

The  Bible  is  read  and  made  a  daily  study  in  the  school,  and  all  are 
required  to  attend  public  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
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Abbot  Female  Aoademt,  Andoteb. 

"Breipttred,  by  MIm  Busahhah  B.  Jaokboit. 

Abbot  Female  Academy  was  incorporated  January  29,  1829,  and 
opened  May  6,  1829.  Thos  it  is  the  first  incorporated  Academy  for 
girls  only,  in  the  State,  if  not  in  New  England. 

The  institution  has  no  endowment,  bat  depends  upon  its  current 
receipts.  Donations  and  subscriptions  for  specific  objects  have  occa- 
sionally supplemented  its  funds.  Mrs.  Sarah  Abbot  of  Andover  was 
its  first  benefactor.  She  contributed  $1,000  towards  the  erection  of 
the  academy  building,  and,  besides  subsequent  gifts,  finally  made  the 
trustees  of  the  Academy  the  residuary  legatee  of  her  estate;  the 
whole  amount  being  $10,109.04. 

Among  other  benefactors  have  been  Hon.  Greorge  L.  Davis  of  North 
Andover,  whose  gifts  amount  to  more  than  $7,000 ;  Mr.  John  Smith, 
and  his  brother  Peter  Smith,  of  Andover,  who  have  given  about  $3,500 
each. 

The  grounds,  which  originally  consisted  of  one  acre  of  land,  the 
gift  of  Deacon  Mark  Newman  in  1829,  now  embrace  eight  acres,  afibrd- 
ing  gardens,  pleasure-grounds  and  a  grove.  There  are  four  buildings 
on  these  grounds — the  Academy  (a  two-story  brick  structure,  with  an 
observatory  for  the  telescope),  and  three  boarding-halls. 

The  value  of  the  various  cabinets  and  apparatus,  the  art  collections, 
library,  etc.,  cannot  be  definitely  stated.  Among  other  recent  valuable 
accessions  in  the  departments  just  named,  may  be  mentioned  a  collec- 
tion of  three  thousand  shells,  made  by  the  Rev.  Frank  A.  Wood ;  and 
an  equatorial  telescope,  built  by  Alvan  Clark.  This  telescope,  and  the 
philosophical  apparatus,  were  gifts  from  past  scholars,  and  other  firiends 
of  the  institution. 

7}ni8tees, — Seven  gentlemen  were  named  as  trustees  in  the  Act  of 
incorporation.  The  constitution  adopted  by  them  provided  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  board,  through  a  vote  by  ballot  to  fill  vacancies. 
By  a  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature  the  number  has  been  increased  to 
twelve.    Only  one  of  the  original  board  still  survives. 

Principals. — The  first  principal  was  Mr.  Charles  Goddard,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College  in  1826.  He  planned  and  superintended  the  erection 
of  the  Academy.  The  first  teacher  of  modern  languages  was  the  now 
venerable  Dr.  William  G.  SchaufiSer,  missionary  at  Constantinople. 
Mr.  Goddard  remained  but  two  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Lamson  (B.  C.  1828),  now  deceased,  who  left  October  7, 
1884.  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  (D.  C.  1831),  now  president  of  Hamilton 
College,  entered  on  his  ofilce  in  the  spring  of  1835,  and  left  in  1838. 
Bev.  Lorenzo  L.  Langstroth  (Y.   C.    1831),   remained  about  six 
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months,  elected  June  22,  1838 ;  resigned  February,  1889,  Mr.  (now 
Rev.)  T.  D.  P.  Stone  (A.  C.  1834).  Mr.  Stone  entered  upon  his  duties 
December  3,  1840 ;  resigned  his  office  October  15, 1842 ;  he  is  now  a 
teacher  of  elocution  in  Boston,  Mass.  Mr.  (now  Bev.)  Asa  Farwell, 
(M.  C.  1838),  entered  the  following  autumn;  left  November,  1852. 
Rev.  Mr.  Farwell  is  now  pastor  of  a  church  in  Ashland,  Neb.  Miss 
Nancy  Judson  Hasseltine  (afterwards  Mrs.  Sanborn,  Sherbrooke,  C. 
£.,  now  deceased)  was  elected  principal  July  21,  1853 ;  resigned 
January  29,  1856.  Miss  Maria  J.  B.  Brown  was  elected  March  24, 
1856  ;  resigned  May  5,  1857.  Miss  Emma  L.  Taylor  was  elected  June 
12, 1857 ;  resigned  June  19,  1859.  Miss  PhUena  McEeen  was  elected 
July  1,  1859,  and  is  the  present  principal. 

Course  of  Study. — English  Course:  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry ; 
geography,  geography  of  the  heavens,  mythology ;  ancient,  modem, 
and  church  history ;  botany,  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  zoology, 
natural  philosophy,  physiology ;  history  of  the  English  language ; 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature  and  criticism  of 
select  authors;  elements  of  criticism;  rhetoric,  ethics,  psychology, 
and  history  of  art ;  evidences  of  Christianity  and  Butler's  Analogy. 
Latin  Course:  Grammar,  reader,  prose  composition,  Csesar,  Virgil, 
Cicero's  orations  and  essays ;  Sallust,  Li'vy,  and  Horace.  French 
Course :  Grammar,  reader,  Mme.  de  Stael,  Guizot,  Lamartine,  Racine, 
Corneille,  Moliere,  Histoire  de  la  Litt^rature  fran9aise,  with  composi- 
tion and  conversation  in  French.  German  Course :  Grammar,  selec- 
tions from  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  readings  from  modern  German 
authors,  history  of  German  literature,  and  compositions  in  German. 

The  English  and  Latin  courses  occupy  four  years ;  the  French  and 
German  three  years.    A  part  of  the  course  is  elective. 

A  room  in  the  Academy  is  furnished  as  a  gymnasium. 

Board  and  Tuition. — ^The  whole  expense  per  year  for  board,  includ- 
ing fuel,  lights,  and  washing,  and  English  tuition,  is  $276.  English 
branches,  penmanship,  gymnastics,  vocal  music  in  chorus,  lectures, 
use  of  library,  $12  per  term.  Latin,  $3  ;  French,  $7  per  term.  Ger- 
man, $2.50  (per  lesson  for  the  class).  Pianoforte,  lessons  firom  the 
principal  teacher,  $35  ;  from  the  assistant  teacher,  $18  ;  Yocal  music 
(private  lessons),  $35 ;  use  of  piano,  $2  per  term.  Pencil  and  crayon 
drawing,  $16  ;  perspective  drawing,  $16  ;  oil-painting  or  water-colors, 
$14  per  term. 

Pupils  attending  to  but  one  language,  whether  it  be  English,  French, 
or  Latin,  pay  the  English  tuition,  and  that  only. 

Until  Miss  Hasseltine  assumed  the  care  of  the  school,  in  1858,  the 
course  of  study  was  not  strictly  followed,  and  no  diplomas  were  con- 
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ferred  ;  conseqaently  those  who  were  members  of  the  school  before  that 
year  cannot  properly  be  called  graduates.  The  records  of  membership 
are  incomplete ;  bat  the  following  is  nearly  correct. 

The  following  table  is  taken  from  the  annaal  catalogues,  showing 
the  number  of  pupils  connected  with  the  school  since  May  6,  1829, 
and  the  States  and  countries  fh)m  which  they  came : — 


Maine, 

278 

Michigan,     . 

6 

New  Hampshire, . 

542 

Illinois, 

.      27 

Vermont,      .        .       .        . 

134 

Missouri, 

.      10 

Massachusetts, 

4,427 

Iowa,    .        .       .        . 

6 

Ehode  Island, 

27 

Wisconsin,   . 

6 

Connecticut, 

97 

California,    . 

.      25 

New  York,   .       .       .       . 

.     12^ 

Minnesota,    . 

5 

New  Jersey, 

23 

Oregon, 

4 

Pennsylvania, 

26 

Indian  Territory, . 

10 

Delaware,     . 

2 

Colorado,     . 

6 

Maryland,     .        .        .        . 

1 

Nova  Scotia, 

1 

District  of  Colnmbia,  . 

7 

Canada, 

5 

Virginia,      .        .        •        . 

8 

England, 

6 

South  Carolina,    . 

1 

New  Brunswick,  . 

11 

Georgia,       .        .        .        . 

4 

South  America,    . 

2 

Florida, 

14 

Persia,  .        .        .       . 

1 

Alabama, 

6 

Turkey, 

.      12 

Texas,  .... 

7 

Africa,  . 

16 

Tennessee,   . 

6 

China,  .       .       .       . 

2 

Kentucky,    .       .       .       . 

1 

Ohio,    .... 

.      85 

Total,    . 

.5,927 

•■    I 
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Wheaton  Female  'Semikabt,  Nobton. 

Collated  £rom  C^ftaloguei,  and  from  Phrenological  Jonmal  for  March,  187&. 

The  influences  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  this  Seminary  seem 
to  have  emanated  from  Ipswich  and  Bjfield.  The  efforts  of  Rev. 
Joseph  Richardson,  and  afterwards  of  Misses  Grant  and  Lyon,  in 
the  cause  of  female  education,  served  to  awaken  a  deep  and  general 
interest  in  that  cause  throughout  the  State.  Other  minds  were  led 
to  devise  means  for  promoting  a  work  so  auspiciously  commenced  by 
them. 

In  the  year  1834,  an  individual  deeply  interested  in  the  work  sug- 
gested to  the  Hon.  Laban  Wheaton  of  Norton^  the  plan  of  establishiog 
in  this  part  of  the  State,  a  Seminary  for  younsa  ladies.  On  that  very 
year  an  only  daughter  had  been  removed  bv  death.  In  his  deep  afflic- 
tion it  occurred  to  him  that  the  patrimony  wmcu  was  uesignea  for  his 
daughter,  and  which  he  was  not  permitti^  to  bestow  upon  her,  might 
be  beneficently  bestowed  upon  the  daughte»'R  of  others  in  fnrnishing 
them  with  facilities  for  acquiring  a  more  liberal  education.  TVith  the 
counsel  and  hearty  cooperation  of  his  onlv  son.  the  late  Laban  M. 
Wheaton,  Esq.,  he  at  once  decided  to  adoot  and  carrv  out  the  plan 
suggested.  Buildings  were  erected,  trostees  were  appointed,  and 
after  free  consultation  with  Miss  Lyon,  who  was  much  interested  in 
the  enterprise,  and  with  others,  the  instivdtion  was  opened  for  the 
admission  of  pupils.  At  the  first  meeonff  ot  the  trustees,  Mr. 
Wheaton,  pointing  to  the  infant  Seiainarv.  said  •  *^  1  had  a  beloved 
daughter ;  it  pleased  God  to  take  her  awav  :  ana  vuuaci  mS  a  part  of 
what  I  had  intended  for  her.** 

To 'the  future  of  this  Seminary  its  trop^^^B  and  tnenas  l'>ok  with 
confident  hope  and  trust.  Already  has  the  patrimony  which  God  did 
not  suffer  to  descend  to  a  beloved  dcngnter.  desoenued  in  ministries 
of  good  to  thousands  of  the  daughters  ot  otb«>rB. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Wl^aaton,  in  1846«  the  Seminarv  continued 
to  receive  the  most  thoughtful  attention  and  hberai  penetaocions  from 
his  son.  There  is  one  still  spared  to  aid  the  work  commenced  and 
carried  forward  by  the  father  and  son. 

Means  of  Support. — ^The  Seminary  has  beep  from  its  establiehment 
the  recipient  of  large  benefactions  from  the  founder,  Hon.  Laban 
Wheaton  of  Norton,  and  from  the  Wheaton  family ;  it  has  at  present 
no  fund,  but  is  to  receive  an  estate  in  Boston  now  valued  at  $200,000 
on  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Wheaton.  The  cnnent  expenses  ase  met  by 
tuition. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  buildings  coneist  of  seminarv  build- 
ing ;  boarding-house,  having  an  irregular  front  of  one  hundred  and 
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sixty  feet,  with  two  wings  like  telescope  tubes  drawn  out ;  a  librar}'^ 
building,  and  observatory. 

Course  of  Study. — ^The  regular  course  of  study  necessary  to  gradua- 
tion embraces  four  years ;  but  the  time  required  in  any  case  must 
depend  upon  previous  attainments  and  upon  the  diligence  of  the 
scholar.  The  course  of  study  for  senior  year  includes  mental  philoso- 
phy, moral  science,  English  philology,  history  of  civilization  and 
literature,  and  Butler's  Analogy. 

For  twenty  years  the  school  has  been  strong  in  mathematics.  The 
aatural  sciences  are  made  practical  by  cabinets,  herbariums,  and  by 
experiments.  Says  a  writer,  speaking  of  this  Seminary,  *'  Young 
people  who  have  learned  to  watch  cocoons  for  their  opening,  seeds  for 
weir  growing,  and  birds  for  their  songs  and  nests,  are  provided^  for 
ul'e  with  pleasant  occupations."  Prominence  is  given  to  history  and 
literature ;  free  use  of  the  excellent  library  is  allowed  and  enjoined  in 
connection  with  these  studies.  French  requires  equal  thoroughness 
with  other  branches.  A  French  table  always,  and  a  Grerman  table 
occasionally,  afford  good  opportunity  for  colloquial  practice.  Compo- 
sition receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  being  taught  as  a  science  as 
well  as  an  art,  by  a  critical  teacher.  The  institution  has  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  music ;  and  the  riding  facilities  are  unsurpassed  by 
Hjxy  riding  school  in  this  country.  A  daily  ''  general  question,"  and  a 
general  exercise  semi-monthly,  when  the  newspapers  of  the  fortnight 
are  reported  on,  all  do  their  share  of  educating.  Nor  does  the  work 
of  the  school  cease  with  the  day  of  graduation.  The  teachers,  who 
nave  bestowed  so  much  love  and  labor  upon  the  young  ladies  in  com- 
Diianoe  with  the  request  of  alunmi,  cheerfully  and  even  gratefhlly 
prepare  for  post-graduates  notes  indicating  a  course  of  continued 
nome  study.  The  outline  and  list  of  books  to  be  used  are  provided  on 
application  to  the  principal. 

Labrary^  CoMnets^  Etc. — ^The  library  contains  8,000  volumes,  carefully 
cielected  and  very  valuable,  especially  for  reference.  There  is  a  geo- 
logical cabinet,  a  collection  of  mineralogical  specimens  and  shells,  a 
Telescope  of  English  manufacture,  an  herbarium,  and  good  philosophical 
and  chemical  apparatus. 

A  literary  society,  called  the  Psyche  Literary  Society,  is  maintained 
oy  the  young  ladies. 

Expenses  to  Students. — ^The  Wheaton  liberality  makes  it  possible  to 
keep  the  expenses  very  low,  so  that  board  and  tuition  for  the  school 
year  are  but  $225,  while  620  will  cover  all  ''  extras,"  except  lessons 
m  modem  languages,  drawing,  horsemanship,  etc.,  which  are  on  very 
moderate  terms.    There  are  eight  scholarships,  and  very  rarely  is  a 
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papil  of  promise  allowed  to  leave  throagh  lack  of  means.  For  forty 
years  this  part  of  Jadge  Wheaton's  plan  has  been  carried  oat  in  spirit 
and  to  the  letter. 

Work  Accomplished. — It  is  impossible  to  enmnerate  the  teachers, 
artists,  writers,  and  business  women  among  the  three  thousand  who 
have  attended  the  Seminary  for  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time ;  there 
are  but  few  who  are  not  useful  and  practical  in  society,  and  most  are 
active  Christian  workers.  The  school  has  special  interest  in  certain 
missionaries  who  have  been  teachers  or  pupils ;  among  those  are  Mrs. 
Hartwell  of  China ;  Mrs  Bryant,  formerly  of  Turkey ;  Mrs.  Winsor 
and  Mrs.  Capron  of  India ;  Mrs.  Grout  of  South  Africa,  and  Mrs. 
Cochraine,  missionary  and  physician  in  Persia. 

The  government  of  the  Seminary  is  in  a  board  of  trustees,  with 
president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

Teachers. — At  present  the  faculty  is  made  up  of  the  principal,  with 
eight  resident  teachers,  five  teachers  from  the  city,  and  four  lectarers, 
comprising  in  all  eleven  ladies  and  seven  gentlemen. 

The  principals  of  the  school,  with  terms  of  service,  are  as  follows  :— 


Miss  Eunice  Caldwell,  . 
Miss  Eliza  R.  Knight, 
Miss  Martha  E.  W.  Vose, 
Miss  Martiia  C.  Sawyer,  . 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Kate,  . 
Miss  Margaret  Mann, 
Mrs.  Caroline  C.  Metcalf, 


from  1835  to  1838. 
1838  to  1840. 
1840  to  1842. 
1842  to  1846. 
1847  to  1849. 
1849  to  185a 
1850. 
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IMaplewood  Institute,  Pittspield. 

From  Catalogue  aod  Items  famished  by  Rev.  C.  V.  8peab,  PriDdpal. 

This  Institute,  founded  in  1841,  is  supported  entirely  by  tuition  fees. 

Buildings  and  Gfrounda. — ^There  are  four  buildings  occupied  by  the 
Institute  for  school,  boarding,  chapel,  and  gymnasium ;  large,  well 
connected,  and  in  good  condition.  The  grounds  cover  six  acres  ;  these 
contain  besides  garden,  a  lawn,  shaded  by  maples  and  elms  of  forty 
years'  growth,  and  ornamented  with  arbors,  shrubbery,  vases  and 
flowers,  fountain  and  walks. 

Course  of  Study. — The  Seminary  has  a  preparatory,  and  a  higher  or 
institute  department.  There  is  also  in  successful  operation  a  kinder- 
garten. The  kindergarten  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe.  The  testi- 
mony here,  as  elsewhere,  is  that  pupils  who  have  its  advantages  surpass 
all  others  when  they  enter  the  primary  and  higher  schools,  and  never 
lose  the  early  impulse  thus  received. 

The  preparatory  course  includes  lessons  in  botany  and  Latitf,  in 
addition  to  the  £nglish  branches  of  the  ordinary  Grammar  School. 

Through  the  higher  course  there  run  like  continuous  threads,  natural 
science,  mathematics,  linguistic  or  literary  studies,  music  and  draw- 
ing ;  but  with  these,  orthography,  penmanship,  elocution  and  essay 
writing  are  continued  in  class  or  in  general  exercises. 

Much  illustrative  and  object  teaching  characterizes  the  school ;  but 
text-books  are  believed  by  the  teachers  to  be  an  essential  aid  to  this 
class  of  students. 

The  Institute  has  a  high  reputation  for  the  thorough  and  skilftil 
manner  in  which  music  is  taught.  Students  are  taught  harmony  and 
the  theory  and  history  of  music,  with  special  reference  to  teaching. 

lAbrarieSy  Cabinets^  Etc, — ^There  is  an  excellent  library  of  one  thou- 
sand volumes  in  the  Institute,  constantly  accessible  to  the  pupils. 
There  are  cabinet  collections,  with  a  good  supply  of  apparatus  for 
illustration  in  physics  and  chemistry ;  there  is  also  a  good  collection 
for  reference  in  teaching  mineralogy  and  botany. 

The  furnishings  for  the  gymnasium,  especially  for  light  gymnastics, 
as  dumb-bells,  wands,  clubs,  etc.,  are  quite  complete. 

Ea^nses  to  Students. — Board,  with  tuition,  is  $500  per  year ;  for  day 
pupils  the  average  tuition,  with  extras,  is  about  $50  per  year. 

The  government  of  the  Institute  is  entirely  in  the  control  of  the 
principal,  who  is  also  the  proprietor ;  but  there  is  a  board  of  trustees 
also  of  examiners,  invited  for  occasions. 

Teachers. — ^The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  principal,  a  lady 
principal,  and  eight  teachers,  including  the  teacher  of  the  kinder>- 
garten. 
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model,  and  in  all  my  intercourse  with  mj  teachers  and  school-mates, 
I  will  try  to  throw  my  whole  inflaence  in  favor  of  what  I  believe  to  be 
right  and  for  the  best  good  of  the  school."  Thenceforward  sncb 
student  does  '*  as  she  pleases  **  as  long  as  she  continues  to  show 
herself  worthy  of  unlimited  confidence.  Those  who  have  attained  a 
certain  other  rank,  have  a  place  on  the  ^^  roll  of  honor,"  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  privileges,  inferior  to  those  awarded  to  the  ^'  self-gov- 
erned."   The  results  are  thought  to  be  admirable. 

Library  J  Cabiiiets^  Etc. — Thfere  is  a  well-selected  library,  to  which 
the  students  have  free  access.  The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  a 
good  selection  of  papers  and  magazines. 

A  good  beginning  has  been  made  in  the  provision  of  apparatus  for 
experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  a  cabinet  of 
specimens  to  illustrate  geology,  mineralogy,  etc.  The  school  is  sap- 
plied  with  maps  and  diagrams  for  use  in  the  study  of  geography, 
physiol<^y,  zoology,  and  geology. 

In  the  musical  department  seven  square  grand  pianos,  aU  new,  have 
been  provided,  as  also  a  concert  grand  piano,  and  a  two-manual  pipe- 
organ,  with  full  set  of  pedals. 

The  art-room  is  ample,  well  lighted  and  pleasant ;  the  best  of  models 
are  furnished  for  the  use  of  the  students.  A  large,  well-fumished 
room  for  gymnastics  is  provided  upon  the  first  floor. 

Expenses  to  Pupils. — The  board  is  $250  per  year,  tuition  is  $60  and 
$90  per  year,  in  the  regular  courses.  Special  tuition  in  music  is  $60  to 
$150  per  year.    In  art,  $60  per  year. 

The  government  is  by  a  board  of  trustees,  all  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

TeacJiers. — The  faculty  consists  of  a  principal,  a  preceptress,  six 
other  gentleman  and  seven  other  lady  teachers,  besides  the  lady  prin- 
cipal of  the  kindergarten. 

History. — In  1851,  Edward  Lasell,  professor  of  chemistry  in  Will- 
iams College,  founded  this  school.  At  his  early  and  much  lamented 
death  in  1858,  George  W.  Briggs  took  charge  of  it,  and  when  he 
resigned  in  1862,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Cushing  became  proprietor  and 
principal.  It  was  thus  carried  forward  as  a  private  school,  widely  and 
favorably  known  for  its  earnest  support  of  the  cause  of  the  thorongh 
education  of  women,  till  1873,  when  it  was  purchased  by  some  of  the 
leading  men  of  Boston,  who  called  the  present  principal,  Chas.  C. 
Bragdon,  A.  M.,  to  its  control,  generously  expended  a  large  sum  in 
refitting  it  throughout,  and  thus  started  it  on  a  new  career  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 
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The  volumes  of  the  Magazine  begin  with  the  Numbers  for  June  and 
December  of  each  year.  When  no  time  is  specified,  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  subscriber  wishes  to  begin  with  the  current  number. 

A  Complete  Set  of  Harper's  Maoazinb,  now  comprising  59  Volumes, 
in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be  sent  bv  express,  freight  at  expense  of  pur- 
chaser, for  $2.25  per  volume.      Single  volumes,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $8.00. 

Cloth  Cases  for  binding,  38  cents,  by  mail,  post-paid. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Offlce  Money  Order  or  Draft,  to 
avoid  chance  of  loss. 

Harper's  Weekly,  1880.    Illustrated. 

The  Volumes  of  the  Weekly  begin  with  the  first  No.  for  January  of  each 
year.  When  no  time  is  mention^,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subscriber 
wishes  to  commence  with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's  Weekly,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will 
be  sent  by  express,  free  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not  exceed 
one  dollar  per  volume),  for  $7.00  each.  A  c/>mplete  set,  comprising  Twenty- 
three  Volumes,  sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  volume,  freight 
at  expense  of  purchaser. 

Cloth  Cases  for  each  volume,  suitable  for  binding,  will  be  sent  by  mail, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  each. 

Harper's  Bazar,  1880.   Illustrated. 

The  volumes  of  the  Baaar  begin  with  the  first  Number  for  January  of  each 
year.  When  no  time  is  mentioned,  it  will  be  understood  that  the  subscriber 
wishes  to  commence  with  the  Number  next  after  the  receipt  of  his  order. 

The  Annual  Volumes  of  Harper's  Bazar,  in  neat  cloth  binding,  will  be 
sent  by  express,  free  of  expense  (provided  the  freight  does  not  exceed  one 
dollar  per  volume),  for  $7.00  each.  A  complete  Set,  comprising  7\odve  Vol- 
umes, sent  on  receipt  of  cash  at  the  rate  of  $5.25  per  volume,  freight  at 
expense  of  purchaser. 

Harper's  Toung  People,  1880.  Illustrated 

The  evils  of  sensational  literature  for  the  youn^  are  well  known,  and  the 
want  of  an  antidote  has  lon^  been  felt  This  is  supplied  by  Harper's 
Young  People,  a  beautiful  illustrated  weekly  journal,  which  is  equally 
devoid  of  the  objectionable  features  of  senational  juvenile  literature  and  of 
that  moralizing  tone  which  repels  the  youthful  reader. 

Cloth  Cases  for  each  volume,  suitable  for  binding,  will  be  sent  by  mall, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00  each. 

Address  JELAJRBEB  A  BBOTHJEBS,  New  York. 
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APPLETON'S  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 


The  American  Cyclopaadia,  edited  bj  two  eminent  scholars,  assisted  hj  a  corps  of  contrib- 
utors, embracing  numerous  contributors  who  hold  the  highest  rank  in  science  and  litenture 
both  in  America  and  Europe,  presents  a  panoramic  viaw  of  all  human  knowledge  as  it  exists 
at  the  present  moment. 

In  Science  and  Art  it  includes  the  latest  derelopment  of  Astronomy,  Biology,  Botaay, 
Chemistry,  Electricity,  Engineering,  Geology,  Light,  Mechanics,  Mebldlurgy,  Pbysiologr* 
Zoology. 

The  History,  Biography,  and  Geography  of  all  Countries  and  Peoples.  Their  Langiuge» 
Literature,  Religions,  and  Education,  Goiremments,  Political  Economy,  Politics,  Agrienl- 
tnre,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce ;  their  Finances,  Trades,  Indentions,  Products,  Exports, 
and  Imports. 

The  Akmibs,  Natibs,  and  Military  Enoinbs  of  all  ages  and  nations.  The  noted 
Wars,  Battles,  and  Sieges  of  the  world. 

All  the  Industrial  Arts  and  the  Things  of  Common  Life. 

Practical  Soibncr  and  Gbnbral  Litbraturr. 

Every  article  in  the  work  is  written  with  the  greatest  care,  and  then  subjected  to  the  most 
searching  revision,  thereby  securing  an  unusual  exactnem  and  clearness  of  statement  and 
completeness  of  detail,  and  giving  to  every  subject  its  relative  treatment  and  space,  thus 
gaining  a  symmetry  of  form  and  proportion  not  usually  found  in  works  of  its  class. 

While  it  eschews  all  expressions  of  opinion  on  controverted  points  of  science,  philosophv, 
religion,  and  politics,  it  aims  at  an  accurate  statement  of  factn;  doing  justice  to  all  men,  all 
creeds,  all  sections  and  nations ;  ■  and  it  is  pronounced  by  distinguished  men  and  leading 
reviews  the  best  work  of  the  kind  in  the  world  I 

In  History. — It  is  not  a  collection  of  dry  and  barren  dates,  but  a  complete  and  com- 
prehensive condensation  of  the  history  of  all  ages  and  peoples,  written  in  a  clear  and  attract- 
ive style. 

Biofi^apby. — This  department  forms  a  v&qt  biographical  dictionary,  including  all  great 
men  of  nistory,  and  all  prominent  living  men  throughout  the  world. 

Religion. — The  history  and  urowth  of  Christianity,  and  the  religions  of  difierent  ages 
and  nations,  and  all  the  denominations  of  the  present  day,  receive  ^e  careful  and  impartial 
treatment  due  their  importance. 

Science  and  Art,  in  all  their  branches,  are  by  noted  specialists,  and  are  surprisingly 
full  and  comprehensive ;  each  subject  being  followed  by  a  list  of  standard  works  relating  to  it. 

Language  and  Literature. — This  department  is  very  comprehensive,  inclnding,  be- 
sides very  many  special  anicles,  the  language  and  literature  of  each  country  and  people. 

Bibliography. — Its  treatment  and  matters  pertaining  to  it  is  superior  to  anything 
previously  attempted  ;  besides  the  special  articles,  there  is  appended  to  every  important  sab- 
ject  a  list  of  standard  works  on  that  subject. 

Every  department  is  thoroughly  and  systematicslly  treated  according  to  its  importance 
in  relation  to  the  whole— «very  article  is  brought  down  to  the  latest  possible  date,  thus  inclnd- 
ing the  most  recent  events  in  history,  and  researcrhes  and  discoveries  in  science,  art,  and 
manufactures. 

Although  American  in  character,  it  impartially  treats  all  mankind. 


Among  the  TestimoDlalfl  of  •minent  men  In  every  department  of  profetBlonal  life  are : — 

Rev.  Dr,  BA  CON  of  Neuf  Mat^en  sprites  : 

"  The  method,  and  the  literary  and  scientific  execution  of  thin  truly  Amerieao  work,  are  mMh  as  lo  make 
it  the  best  book  of  retbrenoe,  for  general  aie,  that  I  am  acquainted  with.** 

Sev.  IH;  POTTESH  of  JJnion  College  : 

*'  Appliton's  CrcLOPiBDiA  i«  eertainly  a  work  of  very  rare  merit,  even  among  Its  own  elan.  It  Is  wifhoat 
a  peer  for  the  wante  of  the  American  aeholar.  It  ie  the  boon  of  the  poor  scholar,  who,  with  ii  aloae,  baa  a« 
eztennive  and  reliable  library.'* 

President  POUTER  of  Tale  CoUege  leritem  ; 

'*  I  have  been  accustomed  to  eonealt  Applktoh's  AMsaiOAif  Ctolopjcdia  formany  years,  asd  bftve  iAiifonD> 
ly  been  satisfied  with  the  information  which  I  have  found  it  to  contain. 

**  The  changes  and  additions  in  the  last  edition  add  greatly  to  its  value,  and  I  can  confidently  reeomncnd 
it  as  an  excellent  work.'* 

QEORGJS  BANCROFT,  the  HUtmrian,  writes: 

*'  I  find  Appliton's  Amsrioar  Otclopadia  a  moat  convenient,  comprehensive,  and  trostworlhy  book  of 
reforenoe.  It  treats  the  greatest  variety  of  subjects,  and  always  with  candor,  and  is  singularly  tleb  in  all  that 
lelatee  to  America.    Its  scientific  articles  hit  the  happy  medium  between  too  little  technicality  and  too  much 

D.  APPLETON  A  CO.,  1,  3,  and  5,  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


APPLETON'S  AMERICAN  CYCLOPEDIA. 
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From.  SJENBT  BARNARD,  XC  I>.,  Sditor  of  Anteriean  JTaumal  of  JBdueation : 

**  I  hare  oaed  ApPLnoN'n  Gtolopjbdu  for  Immediate  referenoe  sinoe  the  iMoe  of  the  flnt  Tolame  of  the 
original  editioQ,  and  I  haye  ftwquent  ocoaaion  to  turn  to  many  other  books  of  reference  of  the  iame  ceneral 
eharaeter,  larger  and  smaller.  I  hare  no  henltatiou  in  giving  AppLnoN 'a  the  preference  for  general  nimees 
and  reUablUty  in  all  eontrorerted  points,  and  for  snAdent  ftalnees  on  all  subjects  for  which  an  American 
editor,  taaeher,  and  general  reader  has  ooeaslon  to  consdlt  a  eyclopsMlla.' 
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Rev,  X.  P.  VARKER,  1>.  !>..- 

Mt  Dbar  Sn:  '*  I  em  happj  to  say  tiiat  I  have  used  Applctoh's  Ctclopa»ia  for  several  years  with 
increeeing  satisfiuition.  I  have  often  cordially  commended  it  to  otherSi  as  I  now  do.  I  think  it  incompanbiy 
the  best  Amkuoan  Cyclop aidu." 

Rev,  J.  jr.  TWICBBZIi,  Hartford : 

"  I  have  need  AppLXfoa's  OtaiAWMVU.  for  several  years  and  with  inoffeesiog  salis&ction.  In  my  jodg- 
ment  it  is  a  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  completely  answers  its  purpose." 

R€f9.  O.  B,  J}ABGBTT,  JD,J>: 

"  The  AmaiOAif  CvoLOPimiA  has  been  in  use  in  myflunily  since  1867,  and  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
eonTcnient  and  valuable  works  in  my  library." 

Rmf.  HUGBC  O.  PBMTBCOST,  Hartford,  Conn. : 

"  Having  nsed  Applkton's  Ctolopa>ia  for  a  number  of  years,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  It  (in  my 
opinion)  the  best  American  woi^  of  its  class,  and  an  Invaluable  part  of  my  library." 

Rev,  CHARLB8  H.  BUZLARD: 

"  I  have  had  Applcton*s  CvoLOPiBDiA  new  for  about  three  years,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  flrequently  used 
books  in  my  house.    •    •    *    I  should  not  know  how  to  get  along  withont  it  for  myself  and  fomily.'" 

Hm*.  HBNRT  C.  ROBINSON,  Hartford,  Conn.: 

"  For  many  years  I  have  nsed  Applkton's  OvoiOPiBDU,  and  so  constantly  that  I  should  feel  quite  lonesome 
without  It.    It  is  almost  invaluable  as  a  reference  book  for  a  private  library." 

Rev.  cT.  T.  WARD,  P«*e«.  Weet  Maryland  College : 

'*  To  Ministers  of  the  Qospel,  and  educators  generally,  a  work  like  the  Amkugah  Cyclopaoia  is  of  ines- 
timable value." 

Biehop  GILBBRT  HA  VBN: 

"  We  can  cordially  commend  this  magnificent  work. — It  is  an  honor  to  American  scholarship  snd  Ameri- 
can enterprise." 

•J.  B.  ANGELI,,  Pree,  Mieh,  Univereity,    MOSES  COIT  TTLER,  Brof,  Eng.  iMng, 
and  Lit,    T.  M.  COOZSr,  Brof.  Imw,    C.  i.  BORD,  Brof.  Anatomy  and  Bhye, 

**  For  American  readers,  the  claims  of  the  AjfXRiOAir  CT0L0PiU>iA  seem  to  us  to  surpass  those  of  any  other 
yetisroed." 

Rev,  Br,  TUTTLE,  Bros,  Wabash  College: 

"  There  are  three  porehases,  if  asked,  I  would  advise  every  American  family  to  make,— an  Vnglish  Bible, 
a  good  Newspaper,  and  the  Ambricah  Gtolopjrdia." 

BUhop  BECK.  California: 

"  I  am  especially  pleawd  with  the  articles  in  the  Ahsuoah  Gtoldpadia  on  the  M.  B.  Church,  and  other 
branches  of  HethodMm." 

^AMES  BARTON,  Himtorian  s 

*'  The  AMnucAH  CrcLOPiBDiA  in  the  liousehold  Is  like  sending  tlie  whole  Ikmily  to  college." 

WM.  A,  WHEELER,  Vice-BreHdent  ofth^*  JTnited  Statea: 
**  I  have  already  received  the  above  work,  and  can  attest  to  Its  great  merit." 

Hon.  GEORGE  WM,  CVRTX8: 

"AppL«ro>*s  Ctclopjidia  is  unquestionable  the  best  popular  manual  of  general  reference  for  an 
American." 

Rev,  T,  Be  WITT  TALM  A  DGE  : 

•  •  •  *'  It  Is  not  only  the  scholar  and  professional  man  who  need  the  GroLOPiSDLA,— perhaps  they  need 
It  lesB  than  the  man  of  every-day  business  needs  it  for  himself  and  his  household.  •  •  <•■  The  Amxeioah 
GroLOPiDiA  should  now  take  its  place  In  every  American  home,  and  find  conatant  use." 
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HSMOIB. 


On  Chestnut  Hill  in  South  Norfolk,  in  a  square  brown  house 
of  one  story,  with  a  kitchen,  a  parlor,  two  bedrooms  at  opposite 
comers,  and  a  lighted  entry  on  the  street,  May  30, 1794,  was 
born  to  Joel  and  Zilpah  Cowles  Grant  a  child  destined  for  a  work 
in  the  education  of  women  second  in  quality  to  none  of  the  kind 
hitherto  done  in  this  land  or  any  other.  The  plain  house  long 
ago  burned  to  the  ground,  where  Uiis  child  first  saw  the  light, 
stood  near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Grant- 
yille  station  on  the  Connecticut  Western  railroad,  and  fiye  or 
six  rods  south  of  a  square  turn  which  takes  the  traveler  east- 
ward to  the  Hartford  and  Albany  turnpike,  a  mile  and  a  half 
distant.  Southward  and  westward  the  spot  commanded  a  large 
and  goodly  prospect  of  hill  and  dale,  farm-house,  &M  and  forest, 
mills  and  mill  stream,  whose  waters  rushing  down  a  gulfy  slope 
yielded  a  perpetual  monotone,  save  in  springtime  and  rain  storms 
when  the  roar  was  nothing  short  of  sublime.  Hard  by  to  the 
north-west  slept  and  still  sleeps  a  beautiful  pond,  with  a  treacher- 
ous bog  on  the  north,  and  at  the  south  an  outlet,  whose  streams 
supplied  music  and  served  a  grist  and  a  saw  mill  before  reaching 
a  confluent  near  the  present  railroad  station.  The  historic  period 
of  this  pond  had  not  been  long  enough  for  a  fancy  name,  but  it 
might  hare  been  called  Grant's  Pond,  from  the  four  Grant  broth- 
ers, who  with  their  well  filled  families,  children  and  parents  not 
less  than  thirty,  lived  near  it  within  gun-^ot  of  each  other. 
Tradition  delivers  that  these  Grrants  were  of  the  Windsor  stock, 
and  came  thence  to  Norfolk  in  the  earlier  emigrations  after  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  Many  of  these  Grants  were  strongly 
marked  with  the  Scotch  grit  and  toughness  which  so  lately 
and  so  justly  have  made  the  name  a  household  word  for  the  world. 
Several,  besides  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  were  also  marked  with 
intellectual  grace  and  strength  which  might  have  fitted  them  to 
work  and  shine,  as  she  did,  in  the  higher  domain  of  mind. 
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Joel  Graui  was  a  thrifty  farmer,  and  his  farm  of  chestnut  soil; 
rich,  warm  and  still  virgin,  yielded  the  family  a  comfortable, 
though  not  a  splendid,  livelihood.  He  was  a  powerful  man  of 
strong  muscle  and  brain,  remembered,  with  warm  affection  and 
reverence  as  long  as  any  lived  that  knew  him.  Zilpah,  the  wife 
and  mother,  somewhat  reserved  of  speech,  utterly  unreserved  of 
work  and  care,  wisdom  and  love,  was  the  best  of  mothers,  the 
dearest  of  aunts,  with  hands  full  of  garments  and  ginger- 
bread for  her  little  nephews  and  nieces,  her  lips  full  of  sacred 
hymns  and  loving  kindness,  and  her  mind'  ever  full  aiid-  still 
freshly  filling  itself  with  ih»  Bible..  .During  a  furious  snow  storm 
in  March,  1796,  before  the  daughter,  Zilpah,  was  two  yean  dd, 
her  father  was  instantly  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  well  sweep,  and 
she  was  left  to  mourn  to  the  end  of  her  days  that  she  never  real* 
ized  a  father's  care  and  love ;  but  she  gave  her  mother  the  dues 
of  both  parents.  Upon  the  growing  shoulders  and  willing  hands 
of  Elijah,  the  elder  brother,  came  the  unrefused  burden  of  the 
farm  work,  ^hile  the  guardianship  of  the  orphans  and  the  coun- 
sel for  the  widow  came  upon  her  brother,  Samuel  Gowles.  Never 
had  widow  a  truer  guide,  never  wards  a  more  kind,  just  and  faith- 
ful guardian ;  nor  had  ever  guardian  wards  more  grateful  and 
confiding.     They  loved  and  trusted  him  as  a  father,  and  were  to 

him  as  children. 

District  School  as  it  Was, 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  schools  of  that  time  and  place 
were  rude.  The  school-houses  were  indeed  plain,  paintless  with- 
out ai(d.within^  .an  entry  for  the  boys'  things,  a  fireplace  on  the 
saipei  qide  A^xt  a  closet  for  the  girls'  things,  serving  also  on  occa- 
sion as  9  dwgeen  for  the  naughty.  The  other  three  sides  of  the 
square  voQm  were  lined  with  long  desks  having  higher  benches 
behind,  and  lower  benches  in  front,  those  for  the  older,  these  for 
the  younger ;  <^posite  the  fireplace  was  a  table,  and  a  chair  with 
a  teacher  in  it  This  was  all  the  preparation  ;  the  rest  was  only 
live  scholars,  and  lively  work.  Here  were  throngs  of*  athletic 
young  men  who  could  handle  scythe  and  rake,  hoe  and  a<e,  as 
young  men  now  handle  bat  and  ball ;  fair  girls,  who  ootiid  be 
kept  from  school  only  by  violent  storms,  even  then  often  brought 
and  returned  by  the  father's  wagon,  sled  or  sleigh. 

Blackboard  or  crayon,  globes  or  wall  maps,  there  were  none. 
Nor  any  more  were  there  school  registers,  or  marks  of  any  kind. 
No  one  dreamed  that  intellectual  excellence  could  be  represented 
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by  figures.  It  would  as  soon  have  been  thought  that  faith  and 
love  and  every  Christian  grace  could  be  registered  by  the  Arabic 
notation.  Technical  gradation  was  unknown.  Scholars  from  A 
B  G  to  Algebra  were,  gathered  in  the  same  room  and  attended  to 
by  the  same  teacher.  Beading  and  Spelling,  Grammar  and  Geog- 
raphy were  conducted  in  classes.  These  were  thoroughly  taught 
and  apt  to  be  thoKoughly  learned.  Webster's  was  the  immemo- 
rial and  unquestioned  speller.  The  Kew  Testament  was  the  first 
Reader^  and  Caleb  Bingham  with  his  American  Preceptor,  and 
Columbian  Orator  had  no  competitor.  Booksellers'  agents  were 
Qot^  or  had  not  discovered  the  field.  Lindley  Murray's  Abridg- 
ment was  the  Grammar, — ^fastened  and  riveted  .with  abundant 
and  difficult  parsing,  and  taught  by  those  who  understood  it.  In 
Arithmetici  DaboU's  and  Pike's  were  the  text  books,  but  every 
one  9KH)tked  his  own  way,  and  at  his  own  rate.  The  lame  only 
bad  help.  The  bright  ones  working  independently,  every  step 
t^as  iscdid  progress.  Many  finished  their  Arithmetic  without  rec- 
itation, without  assistance  and  without  exhibition. 

No:  teacher  and  no  scholar  ever  complained  of  any  difficulty  in 
learning '.to.  spell  English.  They  asked  for  no  phonetic  system ; 
they  learned  to  thrid  its  labyrinths  with  ease  and  grace,  and  it 
may  also  be  said  with  delight.  Certainly  there  was  no  complaint, 
and  the  fashionable  modem  pity  would  have  been  lost  upon  them. 
Of  all  the  school,  exercises,  spelling  was  the  favorite.  The  aver- 
age xadius  of  the  school  districts  was  not  less  than  a  mile,  and 
from  every  part  the  scholars  not  unfrequently  gathered  on  winter 
evenings  at  the  school-house  to  spell.  Oftener  still,  the  fathers 
of  large  families  ranged  their  children  against  the  ivall  of  the 
living-room,  an  inclined  plane  of  heads,  from  oldest  to  youngest, 
and  by  the  .light  of  the  home-made  tallow  candle,  spelled  them 
over  and  over- in  their  school  lessons  and  beyond.  Life  was  real, 
life  was  abundant  in  those  times,  and  in .  that  region.  Many  a 
district  filled  its  winter  school  with  sixty  or  seventy  scholars. 
Written  or  printed  record  of  that  school  work,  there  is  none.  If 
there  were  it  would  be  musty  and  unread.  But  living  memorials 
of  it  still  remain  and  increase  year  by  year  in  lengthening  lines 
over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  and  the  world.  The 
work  was  never  hurried.  Much  was  learned,  all  that  was  learned 
was  well  learned.  Every  step  was  real  gain.  Characters  were 
made  as  well  as  knowledge  acquired.  Mental  vigor  was  devel- 
oped with  no  loss  to  the  bodily,  and  men  and  women  trained  in 
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those  schools  are  to  be  found  scattered  all  the  way  to  the  Pacific 
ocean,  heads  of  families  which  are  vigorous,  moral  and  Christian 
like  themselves. 

In  such  a  school  as  this,  a  stone's  throw  from  her  native  spot, 
Zilpah  P.  Grant  acquired  the  common  elements  of  learning.  No 
tradition,  no  written  record  declares  her  rate  of  progress,  but  it 
must  have  been  rapid.  It  was  certainly  real  and  not  deceptive. 
From  the  early  dawn  of  life  to  its  well-deferred  sunset,  she  in- 
clined her  ear  unto  wisdom,  and  lifted  an  earnest  cry  for  uiider- 
standing.  She  coveted  and  laid  up  ideas,  as  others  covet  and  lay 
up  silver  and  gold.  Her  delight  was  in  the  exercise  and  growth 
of  her  mental  faculties.  Equally  quick  and  strong  of  apprehen- 
sion, and  what  is  more  rare,  almost  equally  ready  and  retentive 
of  memory,  she  seized  knowledge  as  a  lion  seizes  his  prey,  and 
with  the  tenacity  of  a  vise,  held  it  till  it  was  wanted.  Then  the 
demand  was  apt  to  bring  the  requisite  supply.  In  person  she 
was  early  developed,  tall,  erect  and  well  proportioned^  her  head 
finely  set  on  her  shoulders.  Her  countenance  was  comely  with 
the  triple  expression  of  kindness,  dignity  and  power.  Her  hair 
was  like  the  raven ;  her  luminous  black  eyes  were  full  of  life  and 

intelligence.  / 

Experience  in  District  School  Keeping,  I  ^ 

Thus  even  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was  in  request  for  a 
teacher,  and  entered  upon  a  line  of  life  in  which  her  elder  sisters, 
Jerusha  and  Kancy,  had  already  won  to  themselves  a  good  de^ 
gree.  From  that  time  till  her  latest  breath,  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  at  home  and  abroad,  well  or  ill,  traveling  or  at  rest,  she 
was  ever  learning,  ever  communicating  something  valuable  te 
know  and  practice.  She  early  studied  Mason  on  Self-knowledge, 
and  adopted  his  rule,  '^  Content  not  yourself  with  half-thoughts, 
with  mere  glimpses  of  ideas ;  pursue  and  perfect  everything  to 
the  utmost ;  clothe  it  in  the  best  possible  dress,  and  store  it  in 
the  memory  for  use." 

Her  first  school  was  a  mile  from  her  home,  in  East  Norfolk,  in 
a  district  then  known  by  the  homely  Indian  name  of  Paug.  The 
log-cabin  where  she  taught  had  one  door,  four  small  windows,  and 
a  fireplace.  There  was  a  dungeon,  but  not  a  Donjon  tower.  There 
are  living  graduates  of  Yale  who  here  took  their  early  lessons  at 
her  feet.  She  was  the  impersonation  of  all  good  fidelity,  and 
could  not  bear  that  a  pupil  of  hers  should  not  advance.  Disorder 
could  not  live  in  her  school :  her  presence  was  itself  authority 
and  quelled  any  incipient  insubordination.     She  early  made  it  a 
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rule  to  remain  a  while  in  the  Bchool-room;  after  the  rest  were 
gone,  and  review  the  history  of  the  day.  She  recalled  and  judged 
both  herself  and  her  scholars,  and  considered  what  might  have 
been  done  better  by  any,  and  what  might  be  improved  on  the 
morrow.  Here  perhaps  as  much  as  anywhere  lay  the  secret  of 
that  perpetual  urgency  to  duty,  which  she  was  ever  accustomed 
to  exercise  both  upon  herself  and  others.  Her  teachers,  her  ser- 
vants, and  even  her  friends  felt  the  force  of  this  trait  in  her 
character.  Connected  with  this  solicitude  to  do  her  best  as  a 
teacher,  was  probably  a  more  general  anxiety  concerning  her  re- 
ligious state  and  welfare.  In  this  repsect  she  received  most  val« 
uable  aid  and  instruction  from  the  Bev.  Frederick  Marsh  of 
Winchester.  It  was  due  to  him,  more  than  to  any  other  human 
influence,  that  she  early  became  an  intelligent  and  shining  Chris- 
tian. For  twelve  years,  in  summer  and  in  winter,  she  taught 
the  public  schools  of  Norfolk  and  the  adjoining  towns,  and  at- 
tained a  celebrity  rare  in  that  region  and  perhaps  in  any  other. 

Higher  Learning  at  Saugus, 

In  1817  the  Bev.  Balph  Emetrson,  afterward  Professor  of  Ec^ 
clesiastical  History  at  Andover,  became  the  settled  minister  in 
Norfolk.  Between  him  and  Miss  Grant  there  sprang  up  a  mutual 
esteem  ^nd  friendship  very  delightful  and  valuable  to  both. 
Under  his  guidance  a  group  of  youthful  aspirants  studied  Gram- 
mar, History  and  English  Literature,  and  Miss  Grant's  toil  in 
the  school-room  did  not  prevent  her  being  the  leading  spirit 
among  them.  Through  Mr.  Emerson  she  became  acquainted 
with  his  brother,  the  Bev.  Joseph  Emerson,  whose  school  for 
young  ladies  at  Saugus  was  opening  advantages  new  at  the  time. 
The  question  of  her  going  thither  divided  her  friends.  Her  pat- 
rimony and  savings  from  teacher's  wages  were  fifty  dollars. 
Should  she  throw  all  this  away  for  knowledge  and  capacity  ? 
Some  saidy  '^  No,  she  should  marry  and  settle ;  she  would  need 
most,  if  not  all,  for  housekeeping."  She  had  had  that  chance, 
and  having  been  asked  to  reflect  whether  she  could  be  happy  shut 
up  with  the  candidate  on  shipboard,  she  had  shrunk  from  the 
idea.  Some  thought  it  was  ambition,  and  said,  '^  Why  should 
she  think  to  rise  above  her  kinsfolk  and  acquaintance  ?  and  if 
she  should  be  sick,  who  would  take  care  of  her  ?  "  But  her  pas* 
tor  advised,  her  guardian  uncle  approved,  and  her  brother  was  at 
length  persuaded.  With  fifty  dollars  in  her  hand,  and  faith, 
courage  and  devotion  in  her  heart,  to  which  all  gold  in  practical 
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value  was  but  dross,  she  took  her  way  to  Saugus,  at  the  time  when 
Hartford  was  twenty-four  hours'  hard  stage  ride  from  Boston. 

In  that  region,  this  was  not  a  solitary  nor  even  a  rare  instance 
of  great  sacrifices  for  knowledge,  and  honorable  advancement 
and  usefulness.  In  one  school  district,  reaching  within  ear  shot 
of  her  birth-place,  out  of  two  families  of  her  near  kindred,  num- 
bering twenty  children,  six  sons  were  graduated  at  Yale  within 
the  space  of  twenty  years.  In  these  two  families'  also,  every 
daughter,  save  one,  received  advantages  much  beyodd  the  range 
of  the  common  school.  Seven  were  sent  either  to  Ipswich  or  to 
Mt.  Holyoke.  Nearly  every  one  of  these  daughters  taught  more 
or  less  in  common  or  other  schools.  This  was  done  by  the  parents 
for  their  children  from  the  produce  of  r6ugh,  gracing  farms,  of  from 
one  to  two  hundred  acres.  Certainly  it  was'  not  done  without 
combined  and  unremitting  induistry,  and  the  sternest  but  neces- 
sary and  judicious  economy.  It  need  scarce  be  added  that  it 
was  done  by  those  parents  without  hesitation,  without  complaint, 
without  regret.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  none  of  their 
children  ever  gave  them  cause  to  regret  their  sacrifices.  Eleven 
of  these  twenty  children  still  live,  and  they  are  every  one  valu- 
able citizens  and  useful  members  of  Christian  churches. 

At  Saugus,  Miss  Grant  met  with  numerous  mature  and  con- 
genial minds ;  Miss  Mary  Lyon,  Miss  Hannah  White,  Miss  Han- 
nah Chickering  (Mrs.  Fletcher)  and  others,  between  whom  and 
herself  lasting  bonds  of  friendship  and  mutual  happiness  were 
soon  riveted.  In  Mr.  Joseph  Emerson  she  found  a  man  with 
views  like  her  own,  as  to  what  branches  of  study  are  fundamen- 
tal, the  essential  importance  of  their  thorough  study,  and  the  like 
importance  of  daily  attendance  to  Bible  truth.  Here  she 
studied,  taught  and  grew  in  knowledge,  wisdom  and  power.  She 
coined  her  capacity  and  skill  into  means  of  support.  As  ever, 
so  here  more  than  ever,  she  grew  into  that  popularity  as  a  teach- 
er, which  is  earned  before  possession,  which  follows,  but  is  never 
successfully  followed  after.  Two  winters  and  a  summer  succeed- 
ing the  autumn  of  1821  she  taught  a  select  school  of  yonng 
ladies  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  many  of  whom  still  live  and  remember 
its  steady  growth  in  prosperity  and  usefulness  to  its  close. 

Adams  Femcde  Academy  at  Derry,  iV.  -BT. 

In  1824  upon  invitation  of  the  trustees,  she  undertook  the 
Adams  Female  Acadetny  at  Derry,  N.  H.  She  made  it  a  school 
of  a  high  order  for  young  ladies.     She  received  the  building  rent 
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free,  herself  bearing  all  the  expenses,  taking  the  proceeds,  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  school.  During  the  summers  she 
had  the  able  and  valued  assistance  oi  Miss  Lyon,  but  the  school 
was  always  in  Miss  Grant's  name,  and  upon  her  sole  responsibil- 
ity. In  1828,  owing  to  some  interference  of  trustees  with  her 
management  of  the  Derry  school,  she  removed  pupils  and  teach- 
ers to  Ipswich,  and  was  accommodated  in  an  Academy  building 
upon  the  same  conditions  as  at  Derry.  Here  Miss  Lyon  still  as- 
sisted her  in  the  summer ;  but  in  winter  she  taught  a  school  of 
her  own  in  Buckland. 

At  Derry,  while  practicing  calisthenics,  Miss  Grant  received  an 
injury  to  one  of  the  heel  tendons,  which  for  some  time  confined 
her  to  her  room,  and  entailed  for  life  much  loss  of  active  exer- 
cise, health  and  enjoyment*  To  this  circumstance  must  be  as- 
cribed some  protracted  absencjss'  from  her  school,  one  winter  in 
Georgia,  one  in  Washing^n  and  Richmond.  But  the  school  was 
ever  hers,  and  the  buoyant  health,  overflowing  Spirits,  and  won- 
derful.  efficiency  of   Miss   Lyon  largely  compensated  for  Miss 

Grant's  absence. 

Seminar]/  at  Jpsvnch. 

The  Academy  at  Ipswich  had  no  accommodations  for  boarding. 
Miss  Grant  and  Miss  Lyon  were  at  first  received  into  the  family 
of  one  of  the  trustees,  the  Bev.  David  T.  Kimball ;  but  ere  long 
a  large  house,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  academy  was  opened, 
and  received  the  Principals,  several  of  the  teachers,  and  about 
thirty-five  pupils.  The  obvious  advantages  of  this  house  main- 
tained it  always  in  high  request.  The  rest  of  the  pupils  were 
accommodated  in  carefully  selected  f&nQiHes  through  the  village. 
This  unavoidable  distribution  of  the  school  in  scattered  homes 
had  its  objections,  and  its  recommendations.  It  required  fre- 
quent and  healthful  walks  through  streets  always  pleasant,  and 
generally  dry.  It  grouped  the  members  of  the  school  in  small 
bodies,  much  like  ordinary  families,  and  thus  promoted  intimacy 
and  comfort;  but  it  removed  the  majority  from  the  eye  and  easy 
reach  of  the  Principals,  and  injured  the  unity  and  discipline  of 
the  body,  and  rendered  the  proper  control  of  the  whole  much 
more  difficult.  Thoroughly  convinced  that  these  evils  far  out- 
weighed the  afore-mentioned  advantages,  Miss  Grant  long  med- 
itated a  permanent  institution,  in  which  her  whole  school  should 
be  brought  together  and  under  her  own  eye.  As  early  as  1834, 
she  called  a  meeting  of  gentlemen — her  friends  and  friends  of  the 
school — ^and  laid  before  them  her  earnest  desire  for  such  an  insti- 
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tution,  with  ample  facilities  both  for  boarding  and  instmctioii 
under  the  same  roof.  She  felt  that  the  question  whether  her 
school  should  lire  long  and  usefullj  depended  on  such  a  move- 
ment. She  carried  the  entire  sympathy  and  profound  conviction 
of  her  friends ;  but  none  of  them  took  the  lead^  and  for"  the  lead, 
she  had  not  the  requisite  health  and  robust  vigor.  These  quali- 
ficationSy  with  courage  and  tact^  Miss  Ljon  had  in  a  wonderful  de- 
gree. She  took  up  the  idea  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm ;  Mt. 
Holjoke  testifies  to  her  triumphant  success. 

That  success  gradually  reduced  it  to  a  certainty  that  the  Mt 
Holyoke  school  and  the  Ipswich  school  could  not^  at  that  time, 
both  live.  They  differed  indeed  in  respect  to  domestic  work,  but 
their  plans,  methods,  courses  of  study,  and  character  of  scholars 
were  the  same.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  objection  to  saying 
that  it  was  competitioUi  and  competition  between  two  ladies,  who 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  friends.  The  high  courage,  abound- 
ing health,  and  unflagging  energy  of  Miss  Lyon  aided  by  excel- 
lent accommodations  for  boarding,  and  extremely  low  rate  of 
charges,  were  sure  to  carry  the  day. 

In  1839  Miss  Grant  relinquished  her  school.  Ere  long  she 
was  united  in  marriage  to  the  Hon.  William  B.  Banister  of  Kew- 
buryport,  Mass.,  whose  house,  under  her  charge,  continued  to  be 
the  abode  of  Christian  hospitality.  She  kept  house,  as  she  had 
eirer  kept  school,  at  her  best.  Not  too  exact  for  her  lord,  nor  for 
the  Lord  of  lords ;  too  exact  perhaps  for  unfaithful  eye-servants. 
Losing  her  husband  by  death  in  1853  she  left  her  happy  homci 
and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  remaining  life,  she  was  either  a 
visitor  or  a  boarder.  To  many  a  friend,  and  many  a  school,  her 
presence  and  voice  brought  counsel  and  aid ;  benefited  herself 
and  benefiting  others. 

Her  eightieth  birth-day  past,  in  the  house  of  her  husband's 
daughter,  with  consciousness  unclouded,  with  memory  and  judg- 
ment unimpaired,  her  affections  strong  as  in  her  prime,  through 
much  suffering,  she  closed  a  life,  filled  from  the  beginning  with 
labor  and  usefulness,  whose  channels  will  flow  and  widen  while 
the  world  shall  last.  She  left  a  memory,  not  linked  to  any  mar- 
ble structure,  preserved  in  no  permanent  institution  ;  but  sure  to 
live  while  any  live  that  knew  her,  or  knew  of  her. 

The  life  of  Mrs.  Banister  having  been  thus  outlined,  it  re* 
mains  to  give  an  inside  view  of  her  school  at  Deny  and  Ipswich, 
and  to  estimate  her  character  and  services. 
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For  the  first  of  these  topics,  ample  materials  are  fnmished  bj  an  article  pre- 
pared under  her  eye,  for  the  American  Quarterly  Begiiter,  and  printed  also 
in  her  Catalogue  for  1839.  The  principal  features  of  her  school,  during  its 
fifteen  years'  continuance,  as  stated  by  herself,  were :  a  three  years'  course  of 
English  studies,  superadded  to  the  ordinary  district  school  training;  a  large 
provision  for  Biblical  instruction ;  the  same  care  of  the  young  ladies  in  and 
out  of  school,  as  if  they  were  her  own  daughters;  to  do  the  best  and  the  most 
possible  for  erery  individual,  in  order  to  make  the  most  of  her  for  the  duties 
of  life ;  and  a  written  testimonial  to  every  one  who  finished  the  course. 

When  the  school  was  transferred  to  Ipswich,  a  primary  department  was 
opened,  receiving  pupils  from  abroad  at  twelve,  and  a  few  from  town  at  ten 
years  of  age.  After  1831  none  were  received  under  fourteen,  and  in  winter 
under  sixteen.  In  the  spring  of  1834  the  number  of  pupils  was  limited  to  one 
hundred,  slightly  modified  to  meet  the  conveniences  of  board.  In  1836  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  intellectual  attainment  was  also  required  for  admission.  Ulti- 
mately the  test  became  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Arithmetic,  mental  and 
written.  Modem  Geography,  Watts  on  the  Mind,  History  of  the  United 
States,  Sullivan's  Political  Class  Book,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy and  English  Grammar. 

In  1835  an  Education  Society  was  formed  to  aid  young  ladies  connected 
with  the  school  in  qualifying  themselves  for  teaching  and  other  benevolent 
labors.  Candidates  for  aid  were  to  give  evidence  of  piety  ;  to  be,  at  least, 
eighteen  years  of  age ;  to  be  already  advanced  beyond  a  common  school  edu- 
cation ;  to  have  done  some  good  service  in  teaching,  and  to  be  endowed  with 
talents  promising  usefulness.  In  three  years  the  Society  aided  forty  young 
ladies  who  fully  answered  these  demands.  At  the  end  of  those  three  years 
twenty  of  them  had  been  engaged  in  teaching.  The  amount  which  had  then 
been  expended  was  about  $4,300. 

The  Course  of  Study,  which  had  originally  embraced  three  years,  was  at 
length  nominally  reduced  to  two  years.  This  was  done  by  throwing  the  earlier 
part  of  the  course  into  a  primary  department,  and  at  the  same  time  making 
large  additions  from  higher  knowledge.    The  two  years'  course  is  as  follows : 

StttdieB  qf  the  Junior  CUue. 

English  Grammar, Murray. 

Rhetoric, WhaUly, 

Poetry. MiUon*9  Paradite  Lost, 

Physiology, HaytBord. 

Euclid*8  Geometry, Svineonor  PCayfcMr. 

Botany. Beck, 

Natarai  Philosophy, Olmstead, 

Chemistry,         ..••.....••«*••  Beck, 

Astronomy. WilHns. 

Intellectual  Philosophy, AhercromJAe. 

Philosophy  of  Natural  History, Smellie. 

Stttdiet  qf  the  Senior  Clou. 

Ecclesiastloal  History, Marth. 

Loglo, WhaUly, 

Natural  Theology, Patey. 

Moral  Phlloflopny, Wayland, 

Analogy  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,      .       • Butler, 

Evidences  of  Christianity, Alexander, 

Of  these  studies.  Algebra,  Botany,  Physiology,  Natural  History,  Butler's 
Analogy,  and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  were  added  during  the  last  ten 
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years  of  the  school.  This  was  dooe  bj  making  some  advance  every  year,  the 
Principal  herself  snpezintending  it.  The  course  in  History,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, Logic  and  Rhetoric  was  from  time  to  time  considerably  enlarged.  The 
pupils  brought  written  statements  of  their  acquired  knowledge,  were  thorough- 
ly examined  in  such  parts  of  it  as  belonged  to  the.  Regular  Course,  and  the  re- 
sults, together  with  the  statements,  recorded  and  preserved.  The  academic 
year  closed  in  April,  and  such  as  on  examination  appeared  qualified  were  re- 
ceived, as  the  case  might  be,  into  the  Junior  or  into  the  Senior  Class.  If  they 
satLsf actorily  completed  the  course,  they  received  a  written  testimonial  of  the 
same.  These  nominal  classes,  even  when  reached  and  registered,  were  not 
kept  separate  in  recitation;  they  were  rather  indices  of  attainments,  than 
guides  to  future  studies..  Temporary  classes  were  formed  for  study  and  reci- 
tation, according  to  the  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils.  . 

From  1830  to  1836  three  series  of  Calisthenic  Exercises  were  introduced, 
which  might  be  taken  either  with  or  without  Music.  Much  account  was  made 
of  these  exercises.  Nearly  all  the  pupils  participated  in  them,  and  they  con- 
tributed largely  to  health  and  gracefulness,  as  well  as  to  vivacity  and  enjoy- 
ment. 

From  1830  and  onwards.  Vocal  Music  was  a  very  distinct  and  valuable  fea- 
ture of  the  school.  Lowell  Mason  sometimes  contributed  his  personal  aid  in 
lessons  and  illustrations.  He  furnished  teachers  of  his  own  training,  second 
to  none  for  cultivating  the  voice,  and  eminent  even  in  the  choirs  of  Boston, 
n,  as  is  certainly  true,  the  Ipswich  young  ladies  returned  to  their  homes  with 
their  natural  joyousness  undiminished,  it  was  doubtless  in  part  due  \o  the  en- 
livening power  of  CaUsthenics  and  Vocal  Music ;  in, part  also  to  the  habitual 
cheerfulness  and  loving  kindness  of  their  principal  and  teachers. 

The  Ipswich  Seminary  was  never  in  any  sense  a  mechaxucal  system.  There 
was  no  Procustean  bed  to  which  every  one  must  bo  either  cut  or  stretched. 
Much  depended  on  the  moral  and  intellectual  ascendency  of  Miss  Grant  over 
the  entire  school ;  nevertheless  the  characters  and  genius,  tastes  and  habits  of 
the  pupils  were  wisely  but  liberally  consulted.  Miss  Grant's  fixed  purpose 
was  to  know  intimately  every  scholar  in  order  that  she  might  do  for  her  the 
best  that  was  possible ;  and  she  sought  to  inspire  and  eminently  sucoeeded  in 
inspiring  every  teacher  with  the  same  purpose. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views,  she  divided  her  school  into  sections,  and  put 
each  section  in  the  particular  charge  of  one  teacher.  It  was  the  duty  of  this 
teacher  to  acquaint  herself  with  the  health,  habits>  intellectual  improvement, 
and  moral  and  religious  state  of  every  young  lady  in  her  section ;  to  attend  to 
the  investigation  and  recitation  of  a  Bible  lesson  every  week ;  to  be  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  each ;  to  interest  herself  in  everything  that  concerned  their 
general -improvement ;  and  in  very  many  respects,  to  sustain  the  same  relation 
to  her  section,  -as  the  principal  of  a  small  school  does  to  her  pupils. 

At  first  the  ratio  of  teachers  to  pupils  was  one  to  twenty ;  but  in  process  of 
time  as  Vocal  Music,  Calisthenics,  Mezzotint  Painting  and  Drawing  were  in- 
troduced, the  ratio  was  increased  as  one  to  fifteen.  Nearly  all  these  teachers 
received  at  least  a  part  of  their  education  in  the  seminary*  Thus  they  felt 
towards  tlio  piincipal  a  filial  confidence,  and  entered  into  her  views  and  labors 
with  cheerful  vigor  and  hearty  sympathy.  These  teachers  were  instructed  and 
inspired  to  regard  every  pupil  as  a  sister ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  follies  or 
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defects  of  any  less  favored  one,  to  abstain  from  any  remarks  of  a  sportive,  or 
satirical  nature  about  her.  Characters  were  not  to  be  dissected,  faults  and 
misconduct  were  not  to  be  spread  out  for  amusement.  Nothing  but  the 
good  of  the  pupil  or  the  school  was  to  justify  criticism.  In  short,  the  teach- 
er's duty  was  to  aid  the  pupils  in  correcting  their  own  faults,  and  to  labor  with 
Christ-like  benevolence  for  their  highest  good. 

When  Miss  Grant  wished  to  establish  a  school  regulation,  she  was  wont  to 
begin,  sage  that  she  was,  with  a  lesson  in  political  philosophy.  She  would  say, 
"  When  people  come  into  society,  each  one  must  give  up  somewhat  of  his  nat- 
ural rights.  A  man  living  alone  may  eat,  sleep,  study,  work,  at  his  own  hours. 
When  he  comes  into  society  there  is  a  general  good  to  be  consulted ;  and  when 
there  is  interference,  that  must  set  aside  the  individual  prefereuco."  When 
she  had  established  the  general  principle,  and  secured  such  conviction  as  to 
shame  almost  all  dissent,  she  would  bring  forward  her  particular  case.  It 
might  be  silence  in  study  hours,  or  in  school ;  it  might  be  retirement  at  night ; 
early  rising  in  the  morning ;  promptness  at  meals,  recitations  or  public  school 
exercises..  When  all  understood  and  felt  the  necessity  of  the  rule  she  would 
put  the  question ;  there  was  seldom  any  dissent.  Then  the  school  would  freely 
pledge  itsdf  to  keep  the  stewly  established  rule ;  each  pupil  to  take  care  of  one 
person  in  that  respect,  and  each  to  keep  her  own  account  of  success  or  failure. 
Thus  her  government  was  rather  in  her  pupils,  than  over  them.  Thus  she 
formed  character,  by  securing  the  constant  effort  of  her  pupils  to  form  their 
own.  Habits  thus  grounded  and  settled  are  not  easily  dropped.  This  govern- 
ment might  seem  republican ;  but  she  herself  knew,  none  better,  that  it  was 
still,  and  more  truly,  monarchicaL  One  mind  informed,  one  judgment  directed, 
one  h^nd  guided,  one  will  governed  all ;  but  it  waa  the  clearest  mind,  the  purest 
jud|ment,  the  firmest  hand,  the  strongest  and  the  most  rightful  will ;  and  it 
wrought  from  within,  not  from  without.  The  school  was  hers  only.  The 
pupils,  were  committed  solely  to  her  for  training,  and  she  must  train  them  in 
the  most  effectual  and  decisive  way,  into  self-governed,  self-reliant,  useful  women. 
None  that  knew  of  'the  products  of  her  method  can  doubt  its  success. 

In  the  matter  of  study  and  instruction  it  was  common  to  indulge  a  breadth 
much  beyond  the  text  book.  Such  studies  as  Logic,  Rhetoric,  History,  and 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  plainly  allow,  and  even  require  this  greater  lati- 
tude. Here  the  pupils  were  required,  indeed,  thoroughly  to  master  the  text 
book.  Miss  Grant,  as  she  often  said,  believed  in  **  old  rote ; "  but  she  would 
not  be  confined  to  it.  She  made  her  scholars  investigate  and  understand  prin- 
ciples, and  she  was  not  satisfied  with  words.  Mechanical  recitations  were  not 
tolerated.  The  ideas  under  the  words  must  be  understood.  Questions  outside 
the  lesson,  but  connected  with  it,  were  to  be  freely  asked  by  the  teachers,  and 
might  be  as  freely  brought  by  the  pupils.  In  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
they  were  led  to  study  their  own  minds,  from  which  all  true  written  books  on 
those  subjects  must  be  drawn.  In  short,  everywhere  they  were  taught  to  go 
to  the  foundation,  and  not  allowed  to  content  themselves  with  the  mere  dicta 
of  authors.  Lively  discussions  and  growing  interest,  excellent  mental  disci- 
pline and  correct  judgment  were  common  fruits  of  this  course. 

When  the  first  quarter  of  a  text  book  was  finished  by  a  class,  it  was  Miss 
Grant's  manner  to  hare  It  reviewed ;  when  the  first  half  .was  finished,  the  half 
was  carefully  reviewed ;  and  at  the  end  there  was  a  review  of  the  whole.    This 
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done,  the  text  book  wai  laid  bj,  and  then  was  no  otber  leriew  or  pRpaiatioB 
lor  eraminaHon  in  that  atadjr  at  an j  fatue  time. 

There  were  no  aradnnir  pcixes  or  honotB,  nnles  a  teatimonial  of  haTing 
£airij  OQmpleted  the  eoone  maj  be  called  an  honor.  No  indiridnalB  dirtiii- 
gniahed  themaeiTea  bj  apedal  htenuy  ezeraaea  at  the  time  of  gcadnatioB. 
No  hind  of  0timnlna  waa  ever  applied  to  ambition.  Nothing  was  dome  bj  pnn- 
dpal  or  teachera  that  eovld  foater  a  spirit  of  ovaliy.  TiMnLwas  no  talk  what- 
erer  about  marks  and  rank.  To  none  bat  the  highert  and  pmcat  motzres  did 
Miss  Grant  erer  appeal  The  love  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  mental  power, 
the  dnty  of  doing  good,  of  these  she  had  long  fdtthe  force.  She  knew  how  to 
applj  tbese  motirea  with  great  power.  Had  she  ^pealed  to  lower  ones,  it  would 
hare  been  suicidal  of  her  grand  porpose  to  form  pore  and  elevated  chazacten. 

Moie  time  wm  given  to  the  Bible  than  to  anj  other  single  stndy.  Tbere 
waa  alwajB  an  exerdae  of  tiiis  kind  on  Monda j  moming  to  which  every  pnpil 
was  expected  to  give  two.hoors'  previous  preparation.  This  exercise  was  often 
continned  the  sooeeanTe  mornings  of  the  week,  nntfl  the  whole  subject  wis 
thoroughlj  discussed  and  understood.  Sacred  Histoiy,  Geogz^diy,  Antiqui- 
ties, everything  to  elucidate  and  impress  waa  brought  into  this  exerdse.  Mist 
Grant  was  mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  not  les?  in  the  Old  than  in  the  New  Tss- 
tament.  The  crimes  and  the  virtues,  the  wickedness  and  the  exceUenoe  of 
men  and  women  portrayed  in  the  Bible,  these  she  illustrated  for  the  instruction 
and  training  of  her  own  scholars. 

Miss  Grant  exercised  n  moat  powerful  influence  over  her  pupils  by  her  famil- 
iar lectures.  In  these  lectures  she  discussed  a  great  vaziety  of  subjects ;  such 
as  health,  dress,  diet  and  exercise ;  the  care  of  one's  own  room  and  wardrobe; 
manners,  including  courtesy,  personal  appearance,  grace  of  movement  and 
gesture,  tone  of  voice  and  address.  Methods  of  study,  motives  to  it,  valuable 
courses  of  reading,  the  teaching  and  training  of  children  were  also  presented 
in  these  lectures.  It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  practical  subject  that  she 
did  not  touch.  The  name  of  thoee  that  she  did  touch,  and  to  excellent  pur- 
pose, is  legion.  Her  pupils  often  said  that  these  lectures  were  worth  more  to 
them  than  all  the  studies  of  the  course.  Influences  from  this  souroe  did  much 
to  make  of  her  pupils  useful,  practical  and  cultivated  women  in  the  various 
spheres  which  they  have  so  honorably  filled.  As  early  as  1829  her  Senior 
Class  prepared  a  list  of  topics  on  which  they  had  heard  her  speak  in  these  ex- 
ercises.   It  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty  subjects. 

I ,'  During  the  fifteen  years  of  Miss  Grant's  school  at  Deny  and  Ipswich,  sbout 
sixteen  hundred  young  ladies  came  under  her  care.  Of  these,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-six  received  the  testimonial  of  having  finished  the  course. 

Character  and  Services, 

Mrs.  Zilpah  Grant  Banister  was  not  a  great  linguist  Except  a  little  Latin, 
she  never  introduced  foreign  tongues,  either  ancient  or  modem,  into  any  of  her 
schools.  Nor  was  she  much  conversant  with  the  vast  range  of  English  litera- 
ture. Yet  she  knew  with  rare  perfection  her  own  native  speech,  and  on  every 
needful  occasion  could  use  it  with  excelling  fitness  and  power.  When  she 
spoke, you  chose  to  listen;  and  when  slie  ceased,  you  reflected.  She  was  nei- 
ther imaginative  nor  learned ;  neither  humorous  nor  witty;  nerer  fervid,  nor 
often  pathetic;  but  whatever  she  said  was  so  well  said,  and  in  itself  so  fit,  just 
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and  proper,  tbat  addition  seemed  tame  and  self-condemned.  She  never  in- 
dulged in  those  corrent  intensities  of  expression,  which  bj  repetition  have  lost 
their  original  intensity.  She  seldom  hesitated,  seldom  ^failed  of  the  right 
word ;  never  retraced  and  began  again,  never  spoke  in  a  hnrry,  never  said 
what  she  had  not  meant  to  say.  She  spoke  upon. themes  which  she  had  long 
studied,  and  on  which  her  mind  and  her  heart  were  alike  fnlL  Ton  might 
doubt  whether  her  wisdom  or  her  kindness  were  the  greater ;  but  you  could 
not  doubt  the  joint  reign  of  both.  She  was  far  from  an  immoderate  talker. 
In  conversation  she  did  not  lecture,  and  she  never  usurped  the  field.  She  was 
willing  enough  to  express  her  own  mind,  and  on  all  ordinary  subjects  she  had 
a  mind  to  express ;  but  she  loved,  at  least  as  well,  to  hear  yours  also. 

She  was  eminently  sodaL  Nothing  human  was  indifferent  to  her ;  servant 
or  sultan  interested  her  alike.  The  book  of  human  nature  was  her  chief  and 
constant  study.  Except  Bunyan's  Allegory,  probably  she  never  read  any  work 
of  fiction ;  but  no  girl  ever  read  a  novel  with  more  engrossing  interest  than 
she  the  leaves  of  human  life,  turned  without  fingers,  before  her  eyes  every  day. 
No  idle  curiosity  begat  this  ruling  passion,  that  gnaw  with  her  growth,  strength- 
ened with  her  strength,  and  never  slackened  till  she  drew  her  last  breath. 
It  was  a  wise,  all-controlling,  principled  and  passionate  benevolence,  and  it 
opened  its  own  way  to  those  secret  chambers  where  strangers  are  not  allowed 
to  enter  or  intermeddle.  Her  pupils  confided  to  her  their  dearest  secrets,  as 
they  would  to  none  other,  and  she  was  to  them  the  wisest  and  safest  of  coun- 
sellors. She  did  not  largely  know  of  birds,  and  beasts  and  plants,  not  more 
than  she  did  of  books  and  tongues ;  but  she  knew  girls,  and  grown  women, 
and  grown  men.  She  knew  religious  experience.  She  was  at  home  in  all 
matters  of  domestic  economy  and  in  all  works  of  benevolence  and  mercy.  In 
these  fields  lay  her  wealth  and  her  power.  Here  she  might  truly  be  said  to 
shine  without  a  rival;  yet  without  the  slightest  affectation  or  apparent  con- 
sciousness of  eminence.  Here  she  was  authority,  and  the  most  experienced 
could  learn  from  her  lips.  Eminent  professional  men  enjoyed  her  society,  and 
appreciated  her  conversation.  She  knew  how  to  ask  a  question,  as  well  as  to 
give  an  answer.  Her  mind  was  of  the  tentative  sort ;  always  watching  on  the 
frontiers  of  its  knowledge  for  any  chance  to  push  those  frontiers  a  little  far- 
ther back.  She  could  make  the  best  use  of  whatever  she  knew,  and  drew  to  the 
best  use  whatever  was  known  by  those  around  her.  She  was  in  no  sense  an 
exquisite ;  but  always  left  the  impression  of  pure  refinement  and  cultivation, 
yet  cultivation  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  its  luster  obscured  the  semblance 
of  art  Girls  that  wanted  to  grow  into  polished  women,  fondly  wished  to  be 
like  her.  If  she  were  listened  to  as  a  teacher,  she  was  quite  as  much  watched 
and  imitated  .as  a  lady.  She  was  refined  without  affectation ;  dignified  with- 
out stiffness ;  self-respectful  without  pride ;  serious  without  austerity ;  economi- 
cal without  meanness ;  patient  without  indifference  to  pain ;  benevolent  with- 
out weakness ;  religious  without  superstition ;  and  though  her  mother  was 
subject  to  grievous  turns  of  religions  melancholy,  yet  the  daughter  was  habit- 
ually cheerful  without  the  lightest  trace  of  levity. 

Mrs.  Banister  had  an  acute  observation ;  an  eye  and  an  ear  tbat  caught  what 
many  in  the  same  situation  would  have  missed ;  a  broad  and  capacious  under^ 
standing,  with  ample  room  for  much  intellectual  store ;  a  dear  and  sound 
judgment  which  suffered  nothing  to  appear  magnified  through  the  mist  of  pas- 
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tion ;  a  retentive  memorj,  which  held  dates,  persons,  tnits  of  chancier  and 
incident  with  sorprising  fidelity ;  regular  habits  of  association  which  kept  sinir 
ilar  things  together,  and  suffered  no  inextricable  confusion ;  an  admiiable  tut, 
which  enabled  her  to  walk  among,  and  act  with  many  different  chazacteis  with- 
out friction ;  an  attractiye  power,  which  made  it  delightful  to  be  associated 
with  her;  these  qualities  fitted  her  easily  to  comprehend  and  conduct  a&iis 
as  complicated  as  any  that  &11  to  the  lot  of  educated  ladies.  Probably  it  is 
the  judgment  of  all  competent  persons  who  knew  her,  that  bar  administratiTe 
ability  was  nerer  fully  tested  by  any  affairs  she  erer  had  in  hand;  but  that 
she  might  easily  have  conducted  affairs  much  more  difficult  and  complicated. 

Her  benerolence  had  the  force  and  womanly  tenderness  of  paasioD,  with  the 
solid  firmness  and  unyielding  toughness  of  principle.  Her  means  were  com- 
parativel^limited,  yet  her  gifts,  like  those  of  her  kindred,  among  whom  ahe 
had  her  Mrth  and  growth,  were  huge,  wide-spread  and  habitual.  Her  benefi- 
cence embraced  relatives,  friends,  the  poor,  and  more  than  the  eBtablisfaed 
charities  of  her  own  denomination.  ,  It  was  inspired  by  Christ-like  love,  fed  by 
economy,  and  regulated  by  wisdom. 

In  her  religious  life  might  be  seen  the  true  beginning  of  that  life  which  is 
eternal.  Of  all  the  fruits  of  the  spirit  whicji  St.  Paul  enumerates,  none  were 
wanting,  none  were  sickly,  none  ever  appeared  intermittent.  These  few  words 
may  perhaps  best  express  her  as  a  Christian ;  a  beautiful  chUd  in  the  arms  of 
a  loved  and  trusted  ^her. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  young  ladies  even  in  moderately 
easy  circumBtances  seldom  went  beyond  the  district  school  The  daughten  of 
the  wealthy,  instead  of  adding  a  higher  course  of  intellectual  training,  were  in- 
dulged extensively  in  the  so-called  accomplishments.  The  second  quarter  of 
the  century,  gave  to  female  education  a  general  and  mighty  impulse,  whoae 
waves,  like  those  of  the  ether,  still  propagate  themselves,  and  everywhere 
carry  h'ght.  Of  the  four  well-known  heroines  in  this  awakening.  Miss  Giaak 
was  neither  the  last  nor  the  least.  The  noble  structure  at  South  Hadley  dates 
and  perpetuates  Miss  Lyon's  part  in  the  movement ;  but  before  Miss  Ljon, 
and  greater  than  Miss  Lyon,  was  Miss  Grant.  Miss  Lyon  was  indeed  a  nobb 
original  Her  Creator  made  her ;  but  she  came  from  His  hands  like  the  w- 
polished  marble  from  the  quarry,  the  uncut  diamond  from  the  mine.  It  was 
Miss  Grant,  more  than  any  other  person  or  thing,  who  for  twelve  years  mold- 
ed, trained,  informed  and  inspired  her  for  her  not  overappreciated  work. 
But  Miss  Grant's  essential  and  unquestionable  part  in  it,  in  truth  and  justice, 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  Besides  this,  every  influence  that  went  from  Miss 
Grant's  school  powerfully  helped  the  general  cause.  Seventy-five  years  ago, 
few  thought  that  more  than  the  common  elements  were  necessary  for  a  daugh- 
ter ;  anything  more  would  make  her  less  domestic,  less  healthy,  leas  nseftd. 
When  Miss  Grant's  pupils  returned  home,  more  domestic,  more  willing  to  be 
useful,  and  not  less  healthy,  objections  vanished,  and  the  higher  substantial  ed- 
ucation no  longer  needed  defense.  Now  within  the  boundaries  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  wherever  New  England  has  traveled,  it  is  as  rare  to  find  any  one  who 
doubts  about  the  higher  education  for  young  ladies,  as  seventy-five  years  ago, 
it  was  rare  to  find  any  who  believed  in  it,  or  even  gave  the  subject  a  thought 
Her  own  eminent  share  in  this  result  was  honorable  to  Mrs.  Banister,  and  is 
grateful  to  her  surviving  friends  and  pupils. 
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William  Tobbet  Habbis,  LL.D.y  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  oen« 
tury  associated  honorably  as  teacber  and  saperintendent  with  the 
Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  was  bom  in  West  KiUingly,  Windham 
County,  Conn.,  September  10,  1835.  On  the  father's  si^e  he  is 
descended  from  Thomas  Harris,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the 
Providence  plantations  with  Roger  Williams,  and  on  the  mother's 
side,  from  William  Torrey,  who  settled  in  Weymouth,  Mass.,  in 
1640;  and  from  his  own  immediate  progenitors  he  inherits  a  con- 
stitution capable  of  any  amount  of  hard  work  of  mind  or  body. 
To  this  "  good  breeding  "  he  had  the  best  New  England  trainmg 
for  American  Life :  (1)  the  district  school  of  his  native  town;  (2) 
the  intermediate  and  grammar  grades  of  the  Public  Schools  of 
Providence;  (3)  the  general  and  preparatory  course  for  five  years 
of  the  Academy,  at  Woodstock,  Worcester,  and  Andover;  asso- 
ciated (4)  with  intervals  every  year  of  school  teaching  by  which 
his  own  attainments  were  reviewed  and  made  his  own  by  commu- 
nicating.  the  same  to  other  minds;  and  ^5)  three  years  of  hard 
study  at  Yale  College,  from  1854  to  1857. 

Thus  bred  and  taught,  he  substituted  for  the  fourth  year  of  a 
college  course,  a  year  of  travel,  observation,  and  private  teaching 
in  St.  Louis,  which  on  nearer  view  he  concluded  was  the  place  for 
him  to  reside,  study,  and  work  in.  To  this  city  in  1858  be  brought 
his  wife,  Miss  Sarah  TuUy  Bugbee  of  Providence.  Here  one  of 
his  two  sons  is  now  located  in  business.  In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Harris 
became  assistant  teacher  in  the  Franklin  School,  and  after  a  year's 
experience  in  that  position,  was  promoted  Us  the  principalship  o£ 
the  Clay  School  After  eight  years  of  faithful  and  successful 
work  in  perfecting  the  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline  of 
this  District  School,  in  which  the  graded  system  was  first  thoroughly 
tried;  Mr.  Harris  was  invited  by  Mr.  Duvoll  to  assist  him  in  the 
work  of  general  supervision;  and  in  1868  he  was  elected  by  the 
Board  of  School  Directors  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools,  a  position  which  he  held  by  re-election  every  year  till 
May,  1880,  when  he  signified  his  purpose  to  withdraw. 
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It  is  seldom  that  a  school  ofBcer  enters  on  the  administration  of 
a  system  with  such  practical  knowledge  of  all  the  details  which 
enter  into  the  studies,  the  first  admission,  the  successiye  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade,  and  the  instruction  from  the  primary  class  to 
the  High  or  Normal  School  To  this  practical  experience  of  his 
own,  he  was  constantly  adding  a  diligent  study  of  the  best  treat- 
ises in  the  English,  French,  and  Grerman  languages  on  the  general 
principles  of  education,  and  the  organization  and  administration  of 
systems  of  public  instruction;  and  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Harris 
was  subjecting  his  own  experience  and  views,  and  the  experience 
and  suggestions  of  others  gathered  from  books,  to  the  experience 
and  discussions  of  living  teachers  and  school  ofBcers  assembled  in 
city,  state,  and  national  conventions.  No  teacher  or  school  officer 
in  the  whole  country  has  more  promptly  responded  by  formal  lec- 
ture^ or  brief  discussion  to  invitations  from  any  quarter,  east  or 
west,  north  or  south,  to  attend  and  assist  at  such  gatherings. 

Before  passing  to  an  exposition  of  the  system  of  Public  Schools 
as  found  by  Mr.  Harris  in  1867,  and  left  to  his  successor  in  1880  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  development,  we  will  add  biographically: — 
In  1866  he  was  one  of  the  founders  and  always  an  active  member 
of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Louis;  and  in  1867  he  started 
on  his  own  responsibility  the  Journal  of  Speculative  PkUosopky^ 
which  he  has  continued  to  edit  as  a  medium  for  communicating  to 
the  public  the  views  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of  our  own  and 
other  countries  in  the  domain  of  speculative  philosophy  and  pshycol- 
ogy.  The  number  last  issued  (No.  56,  of  Vol.  xiv,  for  October, 
1880)  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York.  In  1863 
he  published  his  ^^Introduction  to  Philosophy  "  as  a  key  to  the  spec- 
ulations of  Kant,  Leibnitz,  and  Spinoza;  in  1875-7  he  contributed 
upwards  of  forty  original  articles  to  Johnson^s  Universal  Cyclopedia^ 
of  which  he  became  associated  editor  in  1875;  in  1871  he  issued 
the  first  volume  of  HegePs  Logic  in  paraphrase  and  translation, 
and  announces  the  second  volume  in  parts  in  1880;  and  as  pub- 
lisher he  announces  the  completion  of  the  publication  of  Fichte's 
great  works,  the  translation  of  which  was  begun  by  A.  E.  Krueger 
in  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  In  the  same  Journal 
have  appeared  many  valuable  papers  on  Pedagogics,  by  Miss 
Brackett,  Prol  Soldan,  and  others,  in  paraphrase  and  translation 
of  Rosenkrantz,  Benneke,  and  other  Grerman  educators,  several  of 
which  are  issued  as  independent  treatises.  Miss  Brackett^s  paia- 
phrase  of  Rosenkrantz  makes  a  valuable  volume  by  itself.  ' 
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Mr.  Harris  entered  on  the  administration  of  the  public  schools 
after  the  first  stage  of  indifference  and  opposition  was  passed.* 
The  poor  school, — ^poor  in  itself,  and  avowedly  for  the  poor,  with  its 
Lancasterian  arrangements  of  forms  and  backless  seats,  and  econ- 
omical substitutes  of  monitors  for  teachers,  had  given  way  to  the 
common  school — common,  because  it  was  cheap  enough  for  the 
poor  and  good  enough  for  the  rich  and  actually  resorted  to  by  the 
rich  and  poor;  the  right  of  property  taxation  for  school  purposes 
had  been  conceded  and  acted  on  as  in  other  great  public  interests; 
the  half-dozen  independent  schools  in  the  same  territorial  dis- 
trict, and  sometimes  in  the  same  building,  were  superceded  by 
a  single  organization,  with  a  competent  teacher  at  the  head,  with 
all  the  children  classified  according  to  age  and  attainments  to 
facilitate  instruction  and  discipline,  and  assistant  teachers  acting 
under  and  in  harmony  vnth  the  principal  on  a  scale  of  studies 
reaching  from  the  primary  school  to  the  High  School;  a  corps  of 
well  qualified  teachers  had  been  secured,  first  by  going  into  the 
open  market  of  the  whole  coimtry  and  offering  the  highest  wages 
for  the  best  talent  and  experience,  and  then  by  establishing  a  City 
Normal  School  for  a  home  supply  of  female  teachers  as  assistant?; 
the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  large  masses  of  population 
had  been  secured  by  introducing  the  German  language  into  the 
public  schools;  and  the  disturbing  agitation  of  religious  exercises 
had  been  avoided,  when  the  first  school  was  opened  in  1840,  by 
assigning  the  whole  subject  of  special  religious  instruction  to  the 
home  and  the  church  in  its  denominational  organizations;  and  as 
the  source  and  security  of  aU  the  improvements  which  had  been 
introduced,  and  the  support  of  all  efforts  to  devise  and  carry  out 
wise  plans  for  future  development,  the  School  Board  had  been 
from  the  start  composed  of  wise  and  intelligent. men,  whose  action 
was  lifted  out  of  the  changes  and  turmoil  of  annual  municipal 
elections  by  their  mode  of  appointment  and  tenure  of  oflSce,  and 
whose  control  over  appropriations  for  public  schools  was  not  sub- 
ject to  sudden  fits  ot  economy  in  officers  whose  day  of  Judgment 
was  the  next  election.  The  pioneer  work  was  done,  and  well  done, 
and  in  the  Board  of  Directors  were  men  of  intelligence  and  social 
influence  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  suggestions  of  an  able 
superintendent. 

*  For  history  ot  Public  Schools  u  St.  Loais  xiom  1882  to  the  eBtabUshznent  of  the  High 
School,  me  Barnard's  Journal,  Vol.  I,  p.  948* 
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From  1867  to  1880  the  school  facilities^  in  buildings  and  teach- 
ers, kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  which  more  than 
doubled,  and  each  grade  of  schools  was  proportionally  strength- 
ened. The  school  attendance  expanded  from  15,000  to  50,000, 
and  the  school  life  of  many  thousand  pupils  was  prolonged  from 
3  to  5  yearS)  by  beginning  earlier  and  ending  later. 

To  the  gradual  and  continuous  improvement  of  the  internal 
•economy  of  the  schools  Dr.  Harris  has  largely  contribated  in 
every  point,  and  especially  by-^ 

1.  Extending  the  period  as  well  as  improving  the  sabetance 
and  discipline  of  primary  instruction.  The  incorporation  of  the 
Kindergarten  into  the  system,  under  Miss  Blow's  beneficent  and 
judicious  leadership  and  supervision,  and  the  general  use  of  Leigh's 
pronouncing  orthography  in  teaching  to  read,  has  added  at  least 
three  years  to  the  mental  growth  of  every  child  who  leaves  school 
at  the  age  of  ten. 

2.  The  system  of  classification  and  frequent  promotion  from 
section  to  section  under  the  careful  examination  and  reports  of 
Supervisory  Principals,  is  an  immense  advance  on  the  ordinary 
practice  of  annual  promotion  in  city  graded  schools,  and  keeps  a 
large  number  of  pupils  from  leaving  school  prematurely,  in  mere 
despair  of  getting  on  with  their  fellows.  The  action  of  these 
Supervisory  Principals  in  equalizing  the  work  of  teachers  in  many 
ways  is  highly  useful  to  the  schools. 

3.  The  introduction  of  the  "  spiral "  course  of  instruction  in 
natural  science  and  history,  widening  and  deepening  each  year  as 
it  advances,  adds  largely  to  the  positive  attainments  of  the  pupils. 

4.  The  plan  of  German  instruction  by  which  20,000  pupils 
acquire  a  second  language,  without  diminution  of  English  schol- 
'aniiip,  or  increase  of  expense  to  the  Board 

5.  The  systematic  instruction  in  good  behavior  by  regular  les- 
sons and  text-books. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  outline  of  the  system,  and 
birds-eye  view  of  the  schools  in  1880,  that  under  Dr.  ELarris's 
diligent  and  wise  supervision  the  system  itself  has  become  consol- 
idated and  strengthened  in  public  favor  by  its  continued  and  un- 
broken  success,  and  that  the  individual  schools  in  their  well-ad- 
justed gradation  and  relations  to  each  other,  may  be  studied  for 
examples  of  the  instruction  and  discipline  which  the  American 
system  of  Graded  schools  offers  to  all  the  children  of  the  commu- 
nity from  the  age  of  three  years  until  they  are  absorbed  by  the 
avocations  of  life,  be  it  early  or  late,  and  even  foUowe  them  into 
their  homes  and  occupations,  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  enrolled 
as  pupils,  by  the  supplementary  advantages  of  Evening  Schools 
and  the  Public  School  Library. 
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SYSTEM  AND  STATISTICS  Ili  1880.* 

For  purposes  of  local  government  the  area  of  the  city  is  divided 
into  fourteen  wards,  eacn  ward  electing  two  members  to  a  GSpuncil 
charged  with  all  municipal  legislation,  and  presided  overXby  a 
Mayor,  who  with  various  Commissions  created  by  the  St&te, 
co-operate  in  the  administration  of  the  great  departments  of  heal^ 
water,  fire,  i)olice,  and  other  municipal  interests,  except  those  of 
Public  Instruction,  which  by  the  Legislature  are  assigned  to  a 
special  Board. 

I.   EOARD  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

All  powers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools  are  vested  in  a  body  politic  and  corporate,  styled  "  The 
Board  of  President  and  Directors  of  the  St.Louis  Public  Schools." 

1.  This  Board  consists  of  twenty-eight  members — one  from  each 
ward. 

2.  The  ofQcers  of  the  Board  are:  1st,  a  president  and  vice-pres- 
ident; 2d,  a  secretary;  3d,  a  superintendent;  4th,  two  assistant 
superintendents,  one  of  whom  must  speak  German;  6th,  attorney; 
7th,  bailiff;  8th,  treasurer;  9th,  architect;  10th,  supply  agent. 

3.  The  Board  and  its  officers  are  all  the  persons  who  have  any 
official  connection  with  the  public  schools. 

4.  The  members  of  the  Board  are  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
term  of  three  years — one-third  go  out  of  office  each  year. 

5.  No  member  of  the  Board  can  hold  his  seat  if  interested  in 
any  kind  of  contract  touching  the  schools. 

6.  An  important  feature  in  the  organization  of  the  Board  is  its 
standing  committees,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  district 
(composed  of  two  wards).  These  committees,  thus  made  up  of 
members  from  different  parts  of  the  city,  have  in  charge  the  busi- 
ness of  recommending  teachers,  regulating  the  course  of  study, 
selecting  plans  for  buildings  and  supervising  their  erection,  leasing 
the  real  estate,  etc.,  etc.  The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  in 
protecting  local  interests  from  local  influences  is  obvious. 

Remabks.— (1.)  Relation  of  PuIMc  BclwoU  to  the  State, 

The  principle  on  which  the  government  in  this  country  is  based  requires 
that  there  shall  be  no  authority  exercised  by  the  general  government  in 
matters  of  merely  local  interest.  The  national  government  shall  not  inter- 
fere unless  in  national  interests,  each  State  only  in  what  Interests  that 
State.  To  the  municipal  authority  shall  be  left  all  purely  local  affairs. 
Hitherto  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  education  has  not  been  deemed  a 

*From  Report  of  Superintendent  (Dr.  Harris)  for  1879-SO. 
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subject  for  national  legislation,  except  in  so  far  as  to  make  grants  of  land 
for  the  support  of  schools  and  colleges,  and  to  appoint  a  national  Conunis- 
sioncr  of  Education,  whose  duty  it  is  to  collect  statistics  and  disseminate 
information.  While  it  assumes  the  authority  to  legislate  for  education,  it . 
does  not  assume  the  local  management,  but  only  furnishes  material  aid. 
The  indiyidual  States,  however,  have  recognized  education  as  a  matter 
'  for  legislation,  and  have  constitutional  and  statutory  provisions  to  provide 
funds,  and  to  enjoin  upon  municipalities  the  duty  of  establishing  schools. 

The  general  participation  of  all  the  people  in  the  functions  of  electors 
makes  it  a  matter  of  concern  to  each  and  every  man  what  the  educational 
qualifications  of  all  his  fellow-eitizens  are.  The  fact  that  local  self-govern- 
ment is  the  rule  makes  universal  education  necessary.  The  national 
government  and  the  State  and  municipal  governments  regard  education  as 
a  public  necessity,  therefore,  on  the  ground  that  the  people  are  not  only 
to  be  law-abiding  citizens,  who  are  intelligent  enough  to  read  and  under- 
stand the  laws  which  they  are  expected  to  obey,  but  are  also  to  be  the 
law-makers;  and  who  should  therefore  be  intelligent  enough  to  perceive 
the  social  and  historical  conditions  that  make  occasion  for  new  laws,  and 
have  the  ability  to  shape  their  provisions. 

Productive  industry  makes  no  less  demands  on  educated  intelligence  for 
the  directive  power  to  manage  its  machinery  and  control  its  combinations. 
If  the  laborer  is  not  educated,  and  his  productive  capacity  thereby 
increased,  he  cannot  accumulate  the  wealth  necessaTj  to  afford  him  the 
leisure  to  give  sufficient  attention  to  public  affairs  to  comprehend  them, 
nor  does  he  have  the  intellectual  capacity  for  this  purpose. 

Thus,  democracy  is  impossible  to  realize  without  universal  education. 

The  State,  therefore,  enjoins  upon  its  municipalities  the  duty  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  schools. 

(2.)  Organuation  for  the  Management  of  Schools. 

The  powers  relating  to  the  management  of  city  schools  are  often  vested 
in  boards,  the  members  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  city  council  or  aldermen.  In  such  cases  the  school  board 
is  dci^endent  upon  the  legislative  branch  of  the  municipal  government  for 
appropriations  from  the  treasury  to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  and 
officers,  and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  schools.  New  buildings 
and  building  sites  are  in  that  case  usually  provided  by  the  city  govern- 
ment directly,  but  in  some  cases  by  the  school  board. 

The  city  council  is  more  interested  in  municipal  improvements  and  in 
questions  of  a  semi-political  or  partisan  nature  than  in  schools,  and  is  apt 
to  stint  the  supply  of  the  school  funds  at  uniacasonable  times.  Moreover, 
the  school-buildings  which  it  erects  are  likely  to  be  ill -adapted  for  school 
purposes,  and  disproportionately  costly,  for  the  reason  that  school  archi- 
tecture has  its  peculiar  conditioning  laws,  and  ordinary  city  architects, 
under  building  committees  appointed  in  the  city  council,  very  rarely  know 
these  peculiar  conditions,  or  give  heed  to  the  statement  of  them  by  experts. 

Where  a  cumbrous  machinery  of  auditing  and  paying  bills  is  in  exist- 
ence, it  is  a  well-known  result  that  it  adds  to  the  expenses  of  running  the 
schools.    Dealers  who  trade  for  cash,  and  who  arc  too  honorable  to  resort 
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to  lobbying  or  "log-rolling/'  do  not  undertake  jobs  in  such  cases,  and 
there  come  in  their  stead  a  class  of  "  middle-men/'  who  make  contracts 
at  extortionate  rates,  or  else  at  ruinously  low  rates,  with  the  intention  to 
recover  extra  remuneration  through  their  skill  in  influencing  the  members. 
A  board  elected  by  the  people  direct,  for  the  special  purpose  of  man- 
aging the  schools,  and  vested  with  limited  powers  of  taxation,  is  sure  to 
look  after  school  interests,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  popular  demand  in 
that  direction,  and  is  not  liable  to  be  diverted  from  the  care  of  the  schools 
so  much  as  to  sacrifice  them  for  other  municipal  interests. 

(8.)  Internal  OrganmUion  of  the  Board. 

The  St.  Louis  School  Board,  as  before  stated,  appoints  annually  a  presi- 
dent, vice-president,  secretary,  bailiff,  attorney,  treasurer,  architect,  sup- 
ply-agent, and  a  superintendent;  the  president  and  vice-president  being 
elected  from  its  own  body.    The  president  appoints  from  the  Board  seven  \ 
large  standing  committees  having  charge  respectively  (a)  of  the  examina-  > 
tion  and  appointment  of  teachers;  (b)  choice  of  text-books,  and  course  of  ' 
study;  (c)  erection  and  repair  of  buildings,  and  supervision  of  janitors; 
{d)  leasing  the  property  of  the  Board  which  is  held  for  revenue  purposes;! 
(e)  ways  and  means;  (/)  Public  School  Library;  (ff)  supplies.    These/ 
important  committees  are  composed  in  such  a  way  as  to  represent  all  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  each  district  of  four  wards  being  entitled  to  one  member 
on  each  of  the  committees,  which  are  thus  in  fact  sub-boards,  consisting  of 
eight  members  each  (the  president  being  member  ex  officio).    These  sub- 
boards  have  frequent  sittings,  and  digest  the  details  of  the  administration 
of  the  schools,  and  report  the  results  to  the  Board  at  its  regular  monthly 
meetings.    Besides  these  large  committees,  there  are  three  small  conunit- 
tees,  having  charge  of  salaries,  auditing,  and  rules,  respectively. 

It  frequently  happens  that  school  boards  form  a  loose  aggregate  of  local 
committees,  each  charged  with  the  supervision)  of  the  schools  in  its  ward 
or  district,  and  exercising  the  important  functions  of  appointing  teachers 
(and  sometimes  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  their  qualifications),  as 
well  as  of  visiting  and  superintending  the  schools  of  its  district,  examin- 
ing classes,  admitting  pupils,  etc. 

Such  local  authority  inevitably  leads  to  great  inequalities  in  the  school 
system,  and  those  districts  which  need  the  most  enlightened  management 
and  the  best  teachers  get  the  poorest  supervision  and  the  poorest  instruc- 
tors by  reason  of  the  incompetency  of  their  representatives  in  the  Board.^ 
Local  committees  (even  when  composed  of  good  men)  are  unable  to  with- 
stand sudden  local  gasis  of  popular  feeling  or  prejudice,  while  large  com- 
mittees, composed  of  represtentatiyes  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  can  afford 
protection  to  each  sectioiiiTagainst  its  own  extreme  tendencies.  Not  one 
single  locality,  but  the  entire  interest  of  the  whole  city,  is  consulted  in 
transactions  relating  to  the  examination  and  employment  of  teachers, 
regulation  of  the  course  of  study,  selection  of  building-sites  and  plans  for 
buildings,  supervision  of  their  erection,  eta 

n.    REVENX7B. 

The  revenues  of  the  Board  for  school  purposes  are  derived: 

1.  From  rents:  The  property  owned  by  the  Board  consists  of  a 
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large  landed  property  donated  by  the  general  government;  vahie 
estimated  at  $1/279,027.93,  yielding  the  past  year  an  income  of 
$50,285.65. 

2.  A  tax  levied  by  the  Board  annually,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
five  mills  (.005)  on  the  dollar  of  city  property,  of  which  only  four 
mills  can  be  used  for  current  expenses,  and  the  balance  collected 
to  pay  the  bonded  debt.  Last  year  the  Board  assessed  four  and 
one-half  mills  (.004^),  which  yielded  $759,856.98. 

3.  Other  revenues:  From  the  State  school-fund,  including 
annual  interest  on  the  school-fund,  together  with  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  amounting  to  $71,268.85  the  past  year. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  sum  from  fines  in  criminal  cases. 

4.  Income  of  the  Board  from  sources  named,  for  year  ending 
July  31,  1879: 

From  four-mill  tax $759,856.98 

"     Rents 50,285.65 

"     State  school-fund 71,268.85 

"     Fines, 8.58&61 

Total, $884,997.09 

m.   SCHOOL  BUILDIKOS  AND  FUBNITUBB. 

1.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  build  twelve-room  buildings, 
three  stories  in  height,  having  four  rooms  to  the  floor,  and  each 
one  placed  in  a  comer,  so  as  to  get  light  from  four  large  windows^ 
placed,  two  in  the  rear  of  the  pupils  and  two  on  the  left  side.  Of 
late  it  has  become  the  practice  to  group  schools  near  each  other — 
on  the  same  block,  if  possible — and  place  the  whole  group  under 
one  principal,  thus  giving  him  charge  of  twenty  or  more  rooms. 
The  schoolyards  usually  contain  about  22,000  square  feet^  of 
which  about  6,000  feet  are  covered  with  the  buildings. 

2.  These  buildings  are  furnished  with  '<  combination  furniture^** 
each  seat  adapted  to  two  pupils.  Each  room  seats  about  sixty 
pupils,  if  in  the  primary  grades;  fifty,  if  in  the  higher  grades  of 
the  district  schools. 

3.  The  two  rooms  on  either  side  of  the  hall  which  runs  through 
the  house,  dividing  it  into  two  parts,  are  separated  by  movable 
partitions,  so  that  they  may  be  united  for  general  exercises,  such 
as  singing,  etc. 

4.  Each  school  is  supplied  with  a  piano,  purchased,  in  part,  by 
the  money  raised  by  the  patrons  of  the  school;  the  Board  formerly 
made  it  a  practice  to  furnish  one-half  the  cost  of  a  piano  when 
the  school  raised  the  other  half. 
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5.  It  is  thought  that  seven  hundred  pupils  are  quite  as  many  as 
18  desirable  to  bring  together  in  one  building.  The  division  of 
pupils  into  classes,  and  their  assignment  to  rooms  containing  fifty 
or  sixty  pupils  each,  placed  under  the  special  charge  of  a  teacher 
for  instruction  and  discipUne,  secures  in  the  maximum  degree  the 
personal  influence  of  the  teacher  upon  each  pupiL 

The  old  style  of  school-building,  in  which  pupils  studied  in  a 
large  room  under  the  police  control  of  the  principal,  and  repaired 
to  the  small  recitation-room  to  recite  to  the  assistant  teacher,  was 
notably  inefficient  in  securing  this  penetration  of  the  personal 
influence  of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  under  that  system  were  not 
liumanized  as  they  are  under  the  one  now  practiced. 

6.  Smaller  buildings  than  those  above  mentioned  do  not  furnish 
pupils  enough  for  a  thorough  classification,  at  least  in  the  higher 
grades  of  the  course  of  study. 

IV.   GRADES  OF   SCHOOLS,   8TUDIEB,  ETC. 

1.  There  are  three  grades  of  day-schools — the  High,  Normal^ 
and  District,  The  latter  includes  grammar^  tnlermediate,  and 
primary  departments  in  the  same  building.  The  two  sexes  are 
educated  together.  Besides  these,  there  is  held,  for  four  months 
in  the  year,  a  system  of  evening  schools. 

There  are  two  sessions  per  day,  except  in  the  High  and  Nor- 
mal. First  session  commences  at  9  ▲.  h.  and  closes  at  12  m.  ;  second 
session  at  1.30  f.  h.,  to  3.45  r.  h.  In  the  High  and  Normal,  there 
is  one  session  from  9  to  2.30  o'clock,  with  one  intermission.  Even- 
ing schools  hold  from  7  to  9  p.  h.,  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days, and  Fridays. 

BegulaUon%  of  the  Board  as  to  Tnttractian, 
The  District  School  course  of  study  shall  be  divided  into  eight 
grades,  each  grade  including  an  average  year's  work,  as  nearly  as 
may  be,  and  the  whole  to  constitute  a  thorough  course  in  the  fol- 
lowing branches:  Reading,  spelling,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music, 
descriptive  and  physical  geography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar.  History  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
composition,  outlines  of  general  history,  and  outlines  of  physics 
and  natural  history.  German  shall  be  elective  in  such  district 
schools  as  are  designated  by  the  Board  from  time  to  time.  But 
no  Anglo-American  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  commence  the  study 
of  German  above  the  lowest  grade  unless  he  is  able  to  pass  a  sat- 
isfactory examination  in  the  work  of  the  previous  grades,  and  no 
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pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  discontinue  the  study  of  German,  after 
selecting  the  same,  expept  with  the  consent  of  the  superintendent. 

The  High  School  course  of  study  shall  cover  a  period  of  four 
yearS)  and  shall  constitute  a  general  and  a  classical  course,  as 
arranged,  subject  to  such  modifications  as  the  Board  shall  direct 

It  shall  embrace  the  following  studies:  Arithmetic,  physical 
geography,  algebra,  English  analysis,  Latin,  drawing,  geometry, 
Greek,  physiology,  ancient  geography,  astronomy,  universal  his- 
tory, English  literature.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  vocal 
music,  rhetorical  exercises,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  book- 
keeping, trigonometry,  botany,  zoology,  history  of  art,  French, 
German,  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  arranged  so  as  to 
form  a  general  and  a  classical  course. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  Normal  School  shall  be  strictly  jpro- 
ftssional,  and  limited  to  one  year. 

It  shall  embrace  the  following  studies,  including  the  modes  of 
teaching  the  same  in  each  case:  Arithmetic,  geography,  English 
grammar,  Latin,  reading  and  elocution,  composition,  vocal  music, 
drawing  and  penmanship,  human  anatomy,  and  physiology,  Con- 
stitution of  algebra,  history,  geometry,  mental  philosophy,  natural 
philosophy,  English  literature,  theory  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute  shall  include,  first,  an 
elementary  course  in  the  ordinary  branches — reading,  writing, 
spelling,  arithmetic,  outlines  of  physics  and  geography— conducted 
in  such  schools  as  the  Board  shall  establish  from  year  to  year,  for 
the  benefit  of  such  of  the  industrial  population  of  the  city  as  have 
no  facilities  for  availing  themselves  of  the  day-schools;  secondly, 
a  higher  course,  including  the  following  studies:  Line  drawing, 
higher  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  chemistry,  natural  philos- 
ophy, English  grammar,  the  German  language,  and  book-keeping, 
and  such  other  branches  of  technological  instruction  as  may  be 
required  by  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  to  form  a  class. 

THE  COX7B8B  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  is  laid  down  with  a  view  to  give  the  pupil  the 
readiest  and  most  thorough  practical  command  of  those  conventionalties  of 
intelligence — those  arts  and  acquirements  which  are  the  means  of  direc- 
tive power  and  of  further  self-education.  These  preliminary  educational 
accomplishments  open  at  once  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  two  opposite  direc- 
tions: {a)  the  immediate  mastery  over  the  world  of  productive  industry — 
the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences;  (5)  the  initiation  into  the  means  of 
combination  with  one's  fellow  men,  the  world  of  humanity,  practically 
and  theoretically— -language,  and  literature,  and  civil  histoiy. 
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The  course  of  study  therefore  includes  reading  and  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  grammar,  history,  and  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  draw- 
ing, outlines  of  natural  science  (including  botany,  ph^'^siology,  zoology, 
natural  philosophy,  physical  geography,  astronomy,  and  chemistry),  and 
outlines  of  general  history. 

In  the  High  Schools,  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  the  higher 
mathematics,  sciences,  and  literature  are  pursued. 

In  the  Normal  School,  specific  preparation  is  given  to  qualify  graduates 
of  the  High  School  for  teaching. 

In  the  St.  Louis  schools,  the  primary  instruction  is  considered  to  be  of 
especial  importance.  By  the  use  of  the  phonetic  system  of  learning 
to  read  (invented  by  Dr.  Edwin  Leigh),  at  least  one  year  ia  saved  in  learn- 
ing to  read.  The  method  uses  a  modified  alphabet,  so  formed  that  each 
character  has  one  sound  only.  Each  letter  in  this  alphabet  resembles  thd 
corresponding  letter  of  the  ordinary  alphabet  so  nearly  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  words  is  preserved,  and  a  transition  to  the  ordinary 
type  is  found  quite  easy  after  half  a  year's  work  in  the  new  alphabet 

The  Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten  grade  of  instruction  has  been  added  in  many  schools, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  primary  grade. 

Natural  Science, 

In  order  to  adapt  the  course  of  study  to  the  wants  of  a  manufactuiing 
community  (an  office  which  the  kindergarten  also  assists  in  performing), 
and  to  the  general  demands  of  the  age,  the  study  of  natural  science  has 
been  introduced  into  all  grades  of  the  district  schools.  Oral  lessons  are 
given  one  day  in  the  week,  one  hour  in  length,  and  as  the  course  is  a 
"spiral"  one,  it  is  traversed  anew  once  in  three  years;  each  pupil  has 
the  opportunity  of  coming  to  the  same  topics  three  times  in  his  course 
through  the  district  schools. 

German  Irutruction, 

German  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  grades  of  school  as  an  optional 
study  for  pupils  of  German  descent,  and  for  such  Anglo-Americans  as  are 
able  to  take  the  extra  work.  The  object  is  to  carry  the  German  pupil 
through  the  necessary  steps  to  enable  him  to  read  and  write  the  tongue  of 
his  ancestors,  and  to  ^ve  him  the  key  to  its  literature.  Twenty  thousand 
pupils  take  this  study,  one-fourth  being  Anglo- Americans. 

l/Vkimfieatian  and  Orading— Frequent  Promationa. 

An  important  innovation  in  the  stereotyped  organization,  as  found  in 
many  city  schools,  has  been  made  in  St  Louis,  with  a  view  to  facilitate 
proper  grading  and  classification.  In  order  to  meet  the  wants  of  pupils, 
some  of  whom  are  slow  by  temperament  or  weak  in  bodily  health,  and 
some  of  whom  are  strong  and  of  active  temperament,  frequent  reclassifi- 
cation is  made,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  bright  and  rapid  pupils 
to  advance  into  the  classes  above.  This  promotion  and  reclassification 
occurs  as  often  as  once  in  ten  weeks,  whereas,  according  to  the  old  ptes. 
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such  classification  takes  place  only  at  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  the  difference  in  ability  to  do  the  work  of  the  school 
grows  to  be  very  great  between  the  best  and  poorest  in  each  class  b^ore 
the  reclassification  takes  place. 

Colored  Children. 

The  children  of  the  colored  population  (I'D^OOO)  are  gathered  bj  them- 
selves in  schools  taught  by  colored  teachers. 

Evening  School*. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  youth  and  adults  who  are  deprived  of  their 
opportunities  for  education  by  employment  during  the  day  in  some  useful 
occupation,  evening  schools  are  established,  holding  sessions  during  the 
fall  and  winter,  for  four  months,  four  evenings  a  week. 

PuJbUe  School  Library, 

A  public  School  Library  completes  the  system,  by  furnishing  "what  to 
read,"  and  giving  unlimited  access  to  the  recorded  wit  and  wisdom  of  the 
race  to  those  who  have  learned  how  to  read.  It  is  open  to  all,  at  merely 
nominal  fees — $1,  paid  once  in  four  months,  entitles  one  to  temix>rary 
membership;  or  when  $25  is  paid,  it  makes  one  a  life-member. 

V.   TEXT-BOOKS  AND  APFABATU8. 

1.  The  pupils  generally  purchase  their  own  text-books,  which 
are  uniform  throughout  the  city.  The  Board  provides  them  for 
indigent  pupils.  The  Board  keeps  a  stock  of  all  books  needed, 
and  furnishes  the  same,  through  its  teachers,  to  the  pupils  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Ink,  pens,  and  pencils  are  furnished  by  the  Board. 

2.  Apparatus,  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  reference-books  for  the 
teacher's  desk  are  furnished  by  the  Board. 

Yi.  teachbhs. 

1.  There  are  comparatively  few  male  teachers  in  the  employ  of 
the  Board,  it  being  the  policy  to  appoint  males  as  principals  of 
first  and  second-class  district  schools  only.  There  are  a  number 
of  male  German  teachers.  The  corps  of  teachers  in  the  Central 
High  School  consists  of  seven  males  and  seven  females. 

2.  Annual  salaries  of  principals  in  first-class  district  schools 
(eighteen  assistants)  are  fixed  at  $2,000;  of  second-class  schools, 
at  $1,500,  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  until  a  maximum  of 
$1,800  is  reached.  Principals  of  third-class  schools  (ten  to  twelve 
assistants)  receive  $1,200  to  $1,500.  The  class  of  school  is  deter- 
mined chiefly  by  the  number  of  assistant  teachers.  Assistants  of 
the  ordinary  grade,  called  ^'  third  assistants,"  get  $400  the  first 
year,  with  annual  increase  until  the  fifth  year,  when  they  receive 
$550.  "Second  assistants"  get  $50  more;  first  assistants  receive 
$700  per  annum;  head  assistants  receive  $850.     Pains  are  taken 
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to  secure  the  most  skillfal  teachers  for  the  primary  grades,  and 
higher  salaries  are  paid  accordingly. 

3.  The  Board  employ  four  music-teachers.  These  visit  the 
schools,  give  special  lessons,  and  supervise  the  work  of  their 
special  department. 

4.  A  rule  of  the  Board  prohibits  the  teachers  *'  from  using  a 
text-book  in  conducting  any  recitation,  whenever  the  pupil  is 
expected  to  recite  without  the  book; "  <'in  lieu  thereof,  the  teach- 
ers are  recommended  to  use  a  syllabus  of  topics  or  questions,  either 
written  or  printed,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  order  and  method 
in  the  treatment  of  the  subject  of  the  recitation." 

5.  There  is  no  religious  instruction,  or  reading  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  in  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis.* 

6.  Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  discouraged.  The 
reports  show  that  there  is  an  average  of  two  cases  a  week  for  each 
five  hxmdred  pupils. 

RK1CABK&— <1.)  Ifeeemty  af  School  DisdpUne  in  the  UnUed  StaUi, 

The  education  of  people  in  schools  is  not  all,  but  only  a  portion,  of  their 
education.  There  is  education  in  the  family,  which  antedates  the  school 
and  continues  beyond  it.  The  education  in  the  duties  of  one's  practical 
vocation  in  life  usually  succeeds  the  school.  The  school  embraces  only 
that  portion  of  education  lying  between  family  nurture  and  the  necessary 
initiation  into  the  specialties  of  a  vocation  in  practical  life.  In  the  United 
States,  the  peculiarities  of  society  and  the  political  organization  draw  the 
child  out  of  the  family  earlier  than  is  common  in  other  countries.  The 
frequent  separation  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  from  the  old 
stock  renders  the  family  influence  less  powerful  in  moulding  character. 
Particularly  in  the  West,  and  wherever  the  population  is  of  recent  aggre- 
gation, there  are  few  old  people;  and  it  is  the  old  people  who  give  sub- 
stance and  strength  to  the  family.  This  weakening  of  family  influence 
enhances  the  importance  of  the  school  in  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

In  order  to  compensate  for  lack  of  family  nurture,  the  school  is  obliged 
to  lay  more  stress  upon  discipline,  and  to  make  far  more  prominent  the 
moral  phase  of  education.  It  is  obliged  to  train  the  pupil  into  habits  of 
prompt  obedience  to  his  teachers,  and  to  practice  self-control  in  its  various 
forms,  in  order  that  he  may  be  pre]>arcd  for  a  life  wherein  there  is  little 
police  restraint  on  the  part  of  the  constituted  authorities. 

(2.)  Corrective  versus  BetribuUve  Punishment. 

School  discipline,  in  its  phase  of  substitute  for  the  family  discipline, 
uses  corrective  punishment,  which  presupposes  a  feeble  development  of 
the  sense  of  honor  in  the  child.  It  is  mostly  corporal  punishment.  But 
in  the  phase  wherein  the  school  performs  the  function  of  preparing  the 

•Before  1840,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  flrst  public  echool,  the  qneetion  was 
decided  a^galnst  the  Introduction  of  religiooe  exerdaes,  by  a  maaa-meeting  of  citicena, 
held  at  the  "North  Preabyterian  Charch,"  withoat  dieaent 
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pupil  for  the  formal  govcmmont  of  the  State,  it  uses  retributive  pumsh- 
mcnt,  and  suspends  the  pupil  from  some  or  all  of  the  privileges  of  the 
school.    A  sense  of  honor  is  presupposed  and  strengthened. 

(3.)  Corporal  Punishment  in  City  SchodU  and  in  Country  Schools. 

In  commercial  cities  and  towns  the  tendency  preponderates  towards 
forms  of  punishment  founded  on  the  sense  of  honor,  and  toward  the  entire 
disuse  of  corporal  punishment.  In  the  country  schools,  where  the  agri- 
cultural interest  prevails,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  family  form  of  pun- 
ishment— corporal  chastisement 

A  further  difference  between  the  discipline  of  city  schools  and  that  of 
country  schools  is  founded  partly  on  the  fact  that  the  former  schools  are 
usually  quite  large  assemblies,  from  three  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred 
pupils  in  one  building,  while  the  latter  commonly  have  less  than  fifty 
pupils.  The  commercial  tone  prevalent  in  the  city  tends  to  develop  in  its 
schools  quick,  alert  habits,  and  readiness  to  combine  with  others  in  their 
tasks.  Military  precision  is  required  in  the  manceuvering  of  classes. 
Great  stress  is  laid  upon  (a)  punctuality,  (b)  regularity,  (c)  attention, 
and  (d)  silence,  as  habits  of  self-control  that  are  necessary  through  life. 

Vn.   EXAMINATIONS. 

1.  In  the  higher  grades  the  tea<;hers  hold  written  reviews  ftt 
the  close  of  the  week  on  the  work  of  that  week. 

2.  The  principal  inspects,  daily,  the  work  of  his  assistants,  and 
examines  all  classes  that  are  pronounced  by  the  assistant  teacher  in 
charge  to  be  ready  for  promotion  to  the  work  of  the  next  quarter 
in  the  grade.  Pupils  in  the  lower  grades  are  not  held  back  at  any 
time  to  await  a  general  examination  by  the  superintendent,  but 
are  advanced  into  the  work  of  the  next  grade  by  the  principal 
whenever,  in  his  judgment,  they  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
previous  grade  satisfactorily.  Promotion  from  the  seventh  to  the 
eighth  and  from  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  years  takes  place  only  at 
the  close  of  each  quarter  of  ten  weeks,  and  upon  examination  by 
the  superintendent. 

3.  The  supervising  principals  inspect  the  subordinate  schools 
under  their  charge  once  a  week,  note  their  condition  in  respect  to 
discipline,  instruction,  and  general  management,  examine  classes 
reported  by  the  principal  for  promotion  to  higher  work,  and  make 
a  weekly  report  to  the  superintendent  of  the  results  of  their  visit 

4.  The  two  assistants  superintendents  use  all  their  time  during 
school-hours  in  visiting  the  schools  and  inspecting  the  work,  or 
conferring  with  the  teachers  regarding  special  matters  pertaining 
to  the  conduct  of  the  schools.  One  of  the  assistants  gives  special 
attention  to  the  regulation  of  the  German  instruction. 

5.  A  semi-annual  written  examination  is  held,  by  the  superin- 
tendent, of  all  the  pupils  advanced  beyond  the  third  year  of  the 
course  of  study. 
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6.  An  examining  committee,  consisting  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  assistants,  and  the  principals  of  the  Normal,  High,  and 
Branch  High  Schools,  conduct  the  examination  of  candidates  for 
positions  as  teachers  in  the  schools,  and  report  the  results  of  the 
same  to  the  Teachers*  Committee  of  the  Board. 

Yin.   BECORD-BOOES  AIO)  REPORTS. 

1.  Each  princix)al  keeps  (a)  an  annual  register,  in  which  is 
entered  the  name  of  pupil,  age,  date  of  admission,  birthplace, 
parent's  name  and  occupation,  residence,  and  attendance  for  each 
quarter  of  the  year;  (b)  a  "per  cent."  book,  in  which  are  entered 
daily  the  items  of  " number  belonging,"  "number  absent,"  "num- 
ber tardy,"  and  the  names  of  those  transferred,  or  received  by 
transfer  from  other  schools,  also  the  attendance  record  of  the 
teachers  of  his  school;  (c)  a  record  of  supplies  received  from  the 
office  of  the  Board  for  the  school. 

2.  Each  teacher  keeps  a  "  roll-book,"  containing  the  names  of 
all  the  pupils  under  her  charge,  and  the  record  of  their  attend- 
ance,  absence,  and  tardiness  for  each  half -day.  Each  pupil's  name 
is  accompanied  with  the  number  attached  to  it  in  the  annual  regis- 
ter, so  that  its  items  may  be  transferred  to  that  register  at  the  close 
of  each  quarter,  and  no  difficulty  be  experienced  in  finding  them. 

3.  The  principal  makes  out  the  pay-roll  for  his  teachers  at  the 
close  of  each  five  weeks,  in  accordance  with  a  printed  list,  an 
edition  of  which  is  revised  at  the  superintendent's  office,  and  fur- 
nished to  each  principal  at  the  date  the  pay-roll  is  required. 
These  pay-rolls  are  carefully  revised  in  the  office  of  the  superin- 
tendent, and  certified  to;  they  are  then  given  to  the  secretary, 
who  draws  separate  checks  on  the  treasurer,  and  delivers  them  on 
the  receipts  of  the  teachers. 

4.  An  annual  report,  summing  up  the  items  of  the  annual  regis- 
ter, is  made  out  at  the  end  of  the  year;  also,  a  report  of  the  sup. 
plies  used  or  left  on  hand;  a  "block-report,"  containing  the  res- 
idences of  all  the  pupils  in  the  school,  classified  by  the  blocks 
wherein  they  reside.  From  the  latter  report  a  large  map  is  shaded, 
80  as  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  location  of  the  school-pop- 
ulation, and  indicate  the  proper  locality  of  a  new  building. 

5.  A  quarterly  report  of  items  from  the  "per-cent.  book"  is 
required,  and  a  quarterly  programme,  showing  the  time,  subject, 
and  length  of  each  recitation  of  each  teacher  in  the  school,  and 
also  the  grade  and  quarter  of  advancement  of  each  of  her  classes; 
also  a  quarterly  report  of  all  the  cases  of  corporal  punishment, 
with  names,  dates,  and  causes. 
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In  May^  1880,  Dr.  Harris  retired  from  the  superintendence  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  as  he  had  announced  his  purpose 
to  do  in  his  annual  report  for  1879,  to  seek  rest  for  a  time  at  least 
in  foreign  travel  and  diversified  observation  and  literary  work. 
And  seldom  has  any  school  ofiScer  received  such  unequivocal  evi- 
dence that  his  labors  were  properly  appreciated  in  quarters  where 
the  best  judgment  could  be  formed  from  a  full  knowledge  of  his 
methods  and  their  results. 

A  Gold  Medal 

On  the  27  th  of  June,  in  the  rooms  of  the  St  Louis  club,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Orrick,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  Eliot,  in  behalf  of  numerous  citi- 
zenSy  presented  to  Dr.  Harris,  in  addresses  highly  appreciative  of 
his  services,  a  Gold  Medal,  with  the  following  inscription :  On 
one  side  with  appropriate  symbols,  the  names  of  Socrates,  Aris- 
totle, Pestalozzi,  Hegel,  Arnold,  and  Mann,  and  on  the  other: 

From  Citizens  of  St  Louis  to  William  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  in  ^teful 
recognition  of  twenty-three  years  of  faithful  service  as  teacher,  principal, 
assistant  superintenaent,  and  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Schools— 1857  to  1880. 

The  medal  was  accompanied  with  a  Letter  of  Credit  on  Lon- 
don, for  the  sum  of  $1,000,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Dr.  Harris* 
prospective  visit  to  Ehirope  to  observe  the  latest  results  of  educa- 
tional work  and  to  confer  with  advanced  thinkers  and  educators 
everywhere.  Dr.  Eliot  in  his  remarks  announced  that  Dr.  Harris 
on  his  return  from  Europe  would  give  to  St.  Louis  the  benefit  of 
his  observation,  as  Professor  of  Washington  University.  It  is 
understood  he  wiU  divide  his  residence  between  Concord,  Mass., 
and  St  Louis. 

Marble  Bust  in  the  Public  School  Library, 

A  delegation  from  the  principals  and  teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  St  Louis  presented  a  series  of  resolutions  expressive 
of  the  high  and  grateful  respect  for  their  late  superintendent's 
cordial  cooperation  in  their  work,  and  signed  by  1100  teachers— a 
leaf  being  assigned  to  each  school,  and  the  whole  suitably  bound — 
accompanied  with  a  request  that  Dr.  Harris  would  sit  for  his  bust 
to  be  wrought  in  marble  and  placed  in  the  Public  School  Library. 

On  the  3d  of  July  the  members  and  ofiScers  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Public  School  invited  Dr.  Harris  to  meet  them  to 
receive  an  engrossed  copy  of  a  formal  expression  of  the  thanks  of 
the  Board  for  his  valuable  services  as  teacher  and  superintendent. 

On  the  25th  of  July  the  State  Teachers'  Association  expressed 
the  thanks  of  the  Teachers  of  Missouri,  to  Dr.  Harris,  for  his 
frequent  and  instructive  addresses  to  that  body. 
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DATES  CONNECTED  WITH  FBOSBBL  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL  CIBCLB.* 

1770.   ^June24.    Birthday  of  Christian  Ludwig  Froebel. 

1780.  Sept.  17.  Birthday  of  Friedrich  Proebers  wife,  Henriette  Wflhel- 
mine  Hoffmeister.  Christian's  wife,  Johanna  Caroline  Mttgge, 
was  born  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

1782.    April  21.    Birthday  of  Friedrich  Froebel. 

1792.  Froebel  is  given  up  to  the  care  of  Supt  Hoffman  in  Stadtilm. 
Heinrich  Langethal  was  bom  in  Erf  ust  on  the  third  of  September. 

1793.  Sept.  20.    Wilhelm  Middendorff's  birthday. 

1797.    Fr.  Froebel  is  under  the  instruction  of  a  forester. 

1799i  Froebel  returns  to  his  parents'  house,  and  then  goes  to  Jena  as  a 
student. 

1801.  Fr.  Froebel  leaves  Jena,  and  becomes  soon  after  a  farmer. 
Dec.  29.    Albertine  Middendorff,  nie  Froebel,  was  born. 

1802.  Fr.  Froebel's  father  dies.    Froebel  receives  the  position  (A  actuary 

of  the  forest  department.    He  goes  to  the  forest  court  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bamberg. 

Johannes  Arnold  Barop  was  bom  in  Dortmund  Nov.  29. 

1808.  Fr.  Froebel  goes  to  Bamberg  and  takes  part  in  the  land  measure- 
ments ordered  by  the  government. 

1804.  Fr.  Froebel  fills  successively  two  offices  of  agricultural  secretary, 
first  in  Ba^reuth  then  in  Gross-Milchow.  On  the  eleventh  of 
July  Emilie  Froebel,  afterwards  wife  of  Barop,  was  bom. 

'    1805.     Supt.  Hoffman  dies.    Froebel  goes  to  Frankfort-on-the  Main  to 
oecome  an  architect.     He  becomes  a  teacher  in  the  model  schooL 
)  In  August  he  goes  for  two  weeks  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun. 

1807.  Froebel  becomes  instructor  in  the  family  of  the  Lord  of  Holy- 

hausen  near  Frankfort. 

1808.  Froebel  goes  again  to  Pestalozzi,  in  the  company  of  his  pupils. 

1809.  Froebel  gives  the  princess  of  Rudolstadt  an  account  of  Pestalozzi's 

exertions. 

1810.  Froebel  returns  to  Frankfort. 

1811.  Study  in  GOttingen  begins. 

1812.  Departure  to  the  University  of  Berlin. 
Enlists  in  the  Volunteer  Corps. 

1814.     Froebel  becomes  assistant  in  the  mineralo^cal  museum  in  Benm. 

1814.  Jan.  5.  Birthday  of  Elise  Froebel,  future  wife  of  Dr.  Siegfried 
Schaffner  in  Keilhau. 

1816.  Nov.  13.    Froebel  opens  his  public  Educational   Institution  in 

Griesheim. 

1817.  Departure  to  Keilhau.    Advent  of  Middendorff  and  Langethal. 

1818.  Sept.  20.    Froebel  marries  Henriette  Wilhelmine  Hoffmeister  from 

Berlin. 

i  ^^ 

I  1819.    Prospectus  of  German  Educational  Institution  near  Rudolstadt. 

1820.  Christian  Ludwig  with  family  enters  the  educational  circle.    Froe- 

bel writes  a  pamphlet  entitled  *'  On  our  German  People." 

1821.  Publication  of  the  following  writin£:s:  (1)  Fundamental  positions, 

aim,  and  inner  life  of  the  public  (German  Educational  Institution 
in  Kcilhau;  (2)  Aphorisms. 

•TranBlated  from  W.  Lange^B  J^.  FroebnTs  Cuammelte  PSdagogisehe  Sehfiftm^  by  Miu 
Lncy  Whcelock,  Kindcr^nrtner  in  Chauncey  Ilall,  Bo«toD,  Mom.  ; 


Man  "  appears. 
"  was  estab- 
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1823.  The  following  writings  appear :  (1)  On  German  education  generally, 
and  the  educational  institution  in  Keilhau  especially;  (2)  Con- 
cerning the  univejTAal  German  educational  institution  in  Keilhau, 

1823.  The  following  publication  appears:  Continued  reports  of  the  insti- 

tution in  Keilhau. 

1824.  Publication  of  the  pamphlet:  Celebration  of  Christmas  in  Keilhau. 

182d.  Langethal  and  Middendorff  marry.  * '  Education  of  Ma 
Later  a  weekly  publication,  "  The  Family  Educator 
lished. 

1828.  Barop  joins  the  educational  circle. 

1829.  Project  of  an  Educational  Institution  for  the  People,  in  Helba. 
1880.     A  true  co-laborer,  Wilhelm  Carl,  is  drowned  in  the  Saal. 

1831.  Journey  to  Frankfort.     Opening  of  the- educational  establishmeni 

in  Wartensee,  Switzerland. 

1832.  Barop  goes  to  Wartensee.    Departure  to  Willisau.     Froebel  goes 

back  for  a  sliort  time  to  Keilhau. 

1838.  froebel,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  goes  to  Willisau.    The  govern- 

ment of  Berne  transfers  to  him  the  direction  of  an  advanced 
course  for  young  teachers  at  Burgdorf .  Langethal  goes  to  Wil- 
lisau; Barop  returns  to  Keilhau. 

1885.  Froebel  and  Langethal  undertake  the  direction  of  an  orphan-house 
in  Burgdorf.  Middendorff  goes  with  Elise  Froebel  to  Willisau. 
Froebel  writes:  **  The  year  1836  demands  a  renewaJ  of  life."    * 

1836.  In  March  his  wife's  mother  dies  and  Froebel  goes  with  his  wife  to 

Berlin. 

1837.  Opening  of  the  Kindergarten  in  Blankenburg. 

1888.  The  Sunday  paper  appears  with  the  title — "  Seeds,  Buds,  Flowers, 
and  Fruits  out  of  Life,"  for  the  Education  of  United  Families. 

1839.  Froebel  and  Middendorff  go  to  Dresden.     Froebers  wife  dies. 

1840.  Celebration  of  the  Guttenburg  festival.     Opening  of  the  universal 

German  Kindergarten,  established  in  Actien.  Later  it  is  re- 
moved to  Keilhau.  From  Keilhau  Froebel  and  Middendorff 
undertook  different  journeys  in  order  to  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Elindergartens. 

1848.  One  of  the  teachers'  assemblies  called  by  Froebel  meets  in  Rudol- 
stadt.    In  the  autumn  of  this  year  Froebel  goes  again  to  Dresden. 

1847.    Departure  to  Liebenstein.    Activity  in  Hamburg. 

1850.  Return  from  Hamburg  to  Liebenstein.  Froebel  starts  a  new 
weekly  paper.     Elise  Froebel  marries  Dr.  Schtiffner. 

1861.  Jan.  7.  Christian  Ludwig  Froebel  dies.  In  July  of  this  year  Froe- 
bel married  for  his  second  wife  Louise  Levin.  The  **  Journal 
of  Fr.  Froebel's  Efforts "  appears. 

1852.    Froebel  is  called  to  Gotha  by  the  Teachers*  Assembly,  Theodore 

Hoffman  presiding. 

1852.  June  21.    Froebel's  death.     The  school  started  by  him  mores  from 

Marienthal  to  Keilliau. 

1853.  Middendorff  speaks  on  Froebel's  subjects  to  the  Teachers'  Conven- 

tion at  Salzungen  and  wins  the  heartiest  applause. 
Nov.  27.     Middendorff's  death. 

1860.  Aug.  18.     Emilie  Barop  dies. 

1861.  The  •'  Education  of  the  Present  "  is  founded  through  the  influence 

of  the  Baroness  3Iarenholtz-Btllow. 

1870.    The  General  Educational  Union  formed  in  Dresden 
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AUTOBIOORAPHT   IK   LBTTER  TO  THE  DUKE  OP  MEINDfOEN.* 

Early  Childhood — Loss  of  Mother, 

I  WAS  bom  in  the  Tliaringian  foreat  in  Oberweissbach,  a  village  of  Schwarz- 
barg,  April  21,  1782.  Mj  fatlier,  who  died  in  1802,  was  then  priest,  or 
pastor,  there.  I  was  early  initiated  into  the  painful  struggle  of  life,  and  a 
deficient,  unnatural  education  exerted  its  influence  upon  me.  Soon  after  my 
birth,  my  mother  became  ill,  and,  after  nursing  me  nine  months,  died.  The 
whole  outward  direction  and  growth  of  my  life  was  changed  by  this  painful 
loss.  I  consider  this  event  to  have  affected,  more  or  less,  the  phenomena  of 
my  external  life.  My  father  had  sole  charge  of  a  parish,  scattered  in  six  or 
seven  groups,  numbering  probably  five  thousand  people ;  which,  even  to  so  ac- 
tive a  man  as  he  was — who,  in  his  conscientiousness,  never  forgot  his  parish — 
was  very  arduous  work,  especially  with  the  very  frequent  religious  services 
then  customary.  It  happened,  also,  that  associate  charge  of  a  large  new  church 
was  given  him,  so  that  he  was  more  and  more  drawn  away  from  his  home  and 
children. 

I  was  much  left  to  the  servant,  who  understood  how  to  take  advantage  of  my 
father's  pre^)CCupation,  and  was  consigned  by  her  (certainly  for  my  good)  to 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  somewhat  older  than  myself.  From  this  and  one  cir- 
cumstance of  my  later  life,  my  indelible  love  for  the  family,  and  especially  for 
my  brothers  and  sisters,  may  have  taken  its  rise,  and  which,  up  to  the  present 
moment,  has  had  a  strong  hold  on  my  heart. 

Although  my  father  was  a  stirring,  active  man,  seldom  surpassed  in  his  re- 
lations as  country  pastor  in  education,  learning  and  experience,  yet  I  re- 
mained a  stranger  to  him  through  his  entire  life,  owing  to  these  separations 
caused  by  early  circumstances.  I  had  really  no  more  a  father  than  a  mother. 
Under  these  conditions,  I  grew  to  my  fourth  yekr,  when  I  received  a  second 
mother  through  my  father's  second  marriage.  My  spirit  must  have  felt  then 
deeply  the  need  of  motherly  and  parental  love,  for  in  that  year  should  have 
come  the  first  period  of  consciousness.  I  remember  that  to  my  new  mother 
I  brought  richly  the  emotions  of  a  simpl'e,  true  child's  love.  They  were  en- 
couraged, developed  and  strengthened  because  they  were  good-naturedly  re- 
ceived and  responded  to.  Yet  I  did  not  long  keep  this  joy — this  good  fortune. 
Soon  the  mother  rejoiced  in  a  son  of  her  own,  and  now  she  not  only  withdrew 
her  love  from  me  for  this  one,  but  more  than  indilterence  met  me — perfect  es- 
trangement, which  found  expression  in  accent  and  speech. 

I  am  obliged  to  make  this  circumstance  especially  prominent  because  I  rec- 
ognize herein  the  first  cause  of  my  early  introspection,  my  desire  for  self- 
knowledge  and  my  youthful  separation  from  other  human  ties.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  her  son,  my  second  mother  gave  up  the  trustful  and  soul-uniting 
"  thou,"  and  began  to  address  me  in  the  third  person,  in  a  distant  manner. 
As  the  word  Er  separates  everything,  so  a  great  gulf  was  placed  between  my 
mother  and  me.  I  felt  myself  already,  in  my  dawning  boyhood,  quite  isolated, 
and  my  soul  was  filled  with  grief. 

Dishonorable  people  wished  to  use  this  feeling  and  state  of  mind  to  the  in. 
jury  of  my  mother ;  but  I  indignantly  turned  away  from  them  and  avoided 


*  Translated  by  Mi88  LnoT  Waeeloce,  of  the  Chaoncey  Hall  Kindergarten,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
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them  when  I  coold.  Under  snch  circnmstanoes,  I  earlj  became  conicioiis  o£ 
mj  purely  inner  life,  and  the  foundation  waa  laid  for  that  htn-nwning  aelf- 
respect  and  moral  pride  which  haa  accompanied  me  throogh  life.  Temptationa 
returned  from  time  to  time,  and  took  a  still  more  threatening  aspect.  Diabon- 
orable  things  were  not  only  demanded  of  me,  bnt  directlj  attriboted  to  me, 
and  this  in  a  way  which  left  no  donbt  of  the  impropriety  of  the  thing  desired 
and  the  falsehood  of  the  accnsations. 

Local  Influences — Family  Life. 

So  I  was  led  on  powerfully  in  my  early  boyhood  to  the  consideration  of  life 
and  its  inner  development  in  opposition  to  its  external  appearances.  My  inner 
and  outer  life,  at  this  time,  even  in  the  midst  of  my  plaj's  and  activities,  were 
the  principal  object  of  my  thoughts  and  reflections.  The  location  of  my 
parents'  house  had  also  an  essential  influence  in  the  development  and  formation 
of  my  inner  being.  This  structure  was  closely  surrounded  by  other  buildings, 
waUs,  hedges  and  fences,  and  was  further  inclosed  by  a  court-yard  and  by 
grass  and  vegetable  gardens,  entrance  on  which  was  severely  punished.  The 
dwelling  had  no  other  outlook  than  right  and  left  on  houses,  in  front  on  a  huge 
church,  and  behind  on  the  grassy  base  of  a  high  mountain.  I  was  thus  de- 
prived of  a  distant  view ;  only,  above  me  I  saw  the  dear  sky  of  the  mountain 
region,  and  felt  around  me  the  pure  fresh  air.  The  impression  which  this 
clear  sky,  this  pure  air,  made  on  me  has  continuously  remained  present  with 
me.  My  observation  was  truly  directed  on  what  was  near  me  in  nature ;  the 
plant  and  flower  world  became,  so  far  as  I  could  see  and  touch  it,  an  object  of 
my  contemplation  and  thought.  I  early  helped  my  father  in  his  favorite  oc- 
cupation of  gardening,  and  received  in  this  way  many  lasting  impreaaions ; 
yet  the  anticipation  of  the  true  life  of  nature  first  came  to  me  later — to  which 
I  shall  come  in  the  course  of  my  story. 

The  family  life,  also,  at  this  time  gave  me  much  opportunity  for  self-occupa- 
tion and  reflection.  There  was  much  going  on  in  our  house ;  both  patents 
displayed  great  activity,  loved  order,  and  sought  in  all  imaginable  ways  to 
beautify  their  surroundings.  I  had  to  help  their  activity  according  to  my 
strength,  and  soon  observed  that  I  gained  by  that  means  in  power  and  judg- 
ment. Through  this  increase  of  strength  and  reason,  my  self-oiganixed  plays 
and  occupations  gained  greater  value. 

'  From  the  free  life  in  nature,  from  the  external  family  life,  I  must  now  torn 
back  to  the  internal  one  that  I  then  led. 

My  father  was  a  theologian  of  the  old  school,  who  considered  knowledge  and 
learning  of  less  value  than  faith,  yet  sought  to  keep  pace,  as  far  as  possible, 
with  the  times.  For  this  purpose  he  took  the  best  publications  of  the  time, 
and  carefully  considered  wliat  was  offered  to  him  in  them.  This  contributed 
not  a  little  to  the  genuine  Christian  life  that  reigned  in  our  family.  All  the 
members  of  it  were  assembled  morning  and  evening,  even  on  Sundays ;  al- 
though on  tliat  day  divine  service  brought  us  together  for  a  common  religions 
observance.  Zollikofer,  Hermes,  Marezoll,  Sturm  and  others  led  us  in  these 
excellent  hours  of  thought  and  communion  with  our  inner  selves,  and  tended 
to  the  inspiration,  unfolding  and  elevation  of  our  spiritual  life.  Thus,  my  life 
was  early  influenced  by  nature,  by  work,  and  by  religious  perceptions ;  or,  as 
I  prefer  to  say,  the  natural  and  primitive  tendencies  of  every  human  being 
were  nurtured  in  the  germ. 

In  order  to  develop  later  my  view  of  the  being  of  man,  and  for  the  sake  of 
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ID  J  profeaioDAl  and  indiyidnal  efforts,  I  rnnst  mention  that  here,  with  feelings 
deeply  stirred,  I  resolved  to  be  truly  noble  and  good. 

As  I  hear  from  others,  this  firm  inner  resolution  often  contrasted  with  my 
outer  life.  I  was  full  of  youthful  spiritftand  the  joy  of  life,  and  did  not  al- 
ways know  how  to  be  moderate  in  my  activity,  and  through  carelessness  got 
into  critical  situations  of  all  kinds,  and  in  my  thoughtlessness  destroyed  every- 
thing around  me  that  I  wished  to  investigate  and  become  acquainted  with. 

Since  my  fiuher,  through  his  many  duties,  was  prevented  from  instructing 
me  himself,  and  especially  because  he  had  lost  the  desire  to  do  it,  from  my 
causing  him  so  much  trouble  in  studies  which  were  difficult  to  me,  I  was 
obliged  to  attend  the  public  village  school  The  relation  of  my  father  to  the 
village  school-teachers,  to  the  director  of  music,  and  the  teachers  of  the  girls' 
school — also,  the  hopes  that  he  cherished  from  the  instruction  of  both— deter- 
mined him  to  send  me  to  the  last-named.  This  choice,  on  account  of  the  neat- 
ness, quiet,  method  and  order  which  reigned  there,  had  an  important  influence 
on  my  inner  development.  In  confirmation  of  this,  I  will  speak  of  my  entrance 
into  the  schooL 

First  Entrance  into  Sckod. 

As  in  that  time  church  and  school  stood  in  interchangeable  relations,  so  it 
was  the  case  with  us.  The  school-children  had  appointed  places  in  the  church ; 
they  were  not  only  obliged  to  attend  church,  but  every  chUd,  as  a  proof  of  his 
attention  to  the  preaching,  had,  on  Monday  (on  which  day  an  examination 
was  held  for  this  purpose),  to  repeat  to  the  teacher  some  one  of  the  passages 
which  the  preacher  had  used  in  his  discourse  as  proof  texts.  The  one  most 
suitable  for  the  childish  mind  was  then  selected  to  be  committed  to  memory 
by  the  little  ones.  One  of  the  larger  school-children,  at  an  appointed  time,  had 
to  repeat  the  Bible  verse  to  the  smaller  ones,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
the  whole  week.  The  little  ones,  all  standing,  had  to  repeat  the  same,  sentence 
by  sentence,  until  the  passage  was  perfectly  c<Mnprehended  by  every  child. 

I  was  brought  to  school  on  a  Monday.  The  appointed  passage  for  the  week 
was  the  weU-known  "  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  Qod.''  I  heard  these  words 
repeated  every  day  in  a  quiet,  earnest,  somewhat  sing-song  childish  tone,  now 
by  one,  now  by  the  whole.  The  verse  made  an  impression  on  me  like  nothing 
before  or  since.  Indeed,  this  impression  was  so  lively  and  deep,  that  to-day 
every  word  lives  freshly  in  my  memory  with  the  peculiar  accent  with  which 
it  was  spoken ;  and  yet  since  that  time  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed.  Per- 
haps the  simple  child's  soul  felt  in  these  words  the  source  and  salvation  of  his 
life.  Indeed,  that  conviction  became  to  the  struggling,  striving  man  a  source 
of  inexhaustible  courage,  of  always  unimpaired  joy  and  willingness  in  self- 
consecration.  Enough  to  say,  my  entrance  into  this  school  was  for  me  the 
birth  to  a  higher  spiritual  life. 

Key  to  the  Inner  Life. 

I  pause  here  in  my  recollections  to  ask  myself  whether  I  shall  dwell  longer 
upon  this  first  period  of  my  life ;  yet  this  is  the  time  in  which  the  germs  of  my 
life  unfolded — in  which  the  heart  crisis  occurred — ^the  first  awakening  of  my 
inner  life.  Should  the  delineation  of  this  earliest  period  be  successful,  the 
comprehension  of  my  mature  life  and  struggles  will  be  easy.  Therefore,  I 
prefer  to  dwell  upon  it  a  relatively  long  time,  and  so  much  the  more  because 
I  can  then  pass  more  quickly  over  the  later  periods  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  it  were  with  this  account  and  view  of  my  life  exactly  as  with  my  educational 
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and  teaching  method ;  what  is  set  aside  as  the  most  common  and  insigmficant 
appears  to  me  often  the  most  important,  and  it  always  seemed  to  me  a  mis- 
take to  leave  a  gap  in  what  is  original  and  fundamental.  Tet  I  know  well 
that  by  snch  a  search  into  the  hidden  springs  of  action  one  may  eaidly  weary 
those  who  cannot  yet  see  the  whole  pictore  clearly  or  comprehend  the  whole 
aim  of  the  representation^ 

Contrary  to  the  existing  regulation,  I  was  placed,  by  the  position  of  my 
father  as  Tillage  minister,  in  the  girl's  school.  Hence  I  receiTed  no  place  near 
pupils  of  my  own  age,  but  next  the  teacher,  and  was  so  brought  near  the 
largest  pupils  that  I  shared,  when  I  could,  their  instruction,  espedaUy  in  two 
studies.  At  one  time  I  read  with  them,  and  then  I  had  to  learn,  instead  of 
the  aboye-mentioned  Bible  quotations,  the  sacred  songs  which  were  sung-  on 
Sundays  in  the  church.  There  are  two  songs,  especially,  which  shone  forth 
like  two  clear  stars  in  the  dark  and  awful  morning  twilight :  "  Soar  above,  my 
heart  and  soul ; "  "  It  costeth  much  to  be  a  Christ."  These  were  songs  of  life 
to  me.  I  found  my  little  existence  pictured  therein,  and  the  purport  of  them 
so  penetrated  my  being  that  in  later  life  I  have  often  strengthened  and  en- 
conraged  myself  by  what  then  enriched  my  souL 

The  domestic  life  of  my  father  accorded  perfectly  with  the  school  arrange- 
ment mentioned  above.  Although  two  divine  services  were  held  on  Sunday, 
yet  seldom  was  I  allowed  to  miss  one  of  these  solemn  occasions.  I  followed 
my  father's  discourse  with  great  attention,  partly  because  I  believed  I  should 
find  therein  many  references  to  his  own  ministerial,  professional,  and  spiritual 
activity.  I  do  not  now  find  it  inmiaterial  that  at  divine  service  I  sat  apart 
from  the  congregation,  in  the  vestry,  because  I  was  less  distracted  there. 

I  have  mentioned  before  that  my  father  belonged  to  the  old  orthodox  school 
of  theology;  therefore  the  well-known,  strong,  highly-colored  language  pre- 
dominated as  well  in  sermon  as  in  song,  a  language  which  I,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  might  denominate  a  at<me  language,  because  it'requirea  a  strong  ex- 
planatory power  to  free  the  inner  life  therein  contained  from  the  outer  covering. 
Yet,  later,  the  developed  power  appeared  too  weak  to  influence  the  active  life, 
the  stirring,  responsive  strength  of  a  simple,  introspective  young  soul,  one  just 
unfolding  itself — a  mind  asking  everywhere  for  cause  and  connection,  very 
often  after  long  experiment,  investigation  and  consideration. 

Joy  and  Strength  in  Self-Activity. 

Whenever  the  thing  ardently  sought  was  found,  I  experienced  great  joy. 
Among  the  circumstances  under  which  I  grew  up,  especially  in  my  flist  child- 
hood, external  charms  influenced  me  much.  They  were  early  an  object  of  at- 
tentive observation  to  me.  The  result  of  this  investigating  and  inquiring 
observation  coming  in  my  earliest  boyhood,  was  ver/  dear  and  marked,  al- 
though directed  not  so  much  to  words  as  to  things.  I  realized  that  the  passing 
influence  of  external  charms  gives  nothing  really  lasting  and  satisfying  to 
man,  and  that  on  this  account  they  are  not  to  be  valued  above  conduct 

This  result  affected  and  determined  my  whole  life,  as  this  first  consideration 
and  comparison  of  the  inner  and  outer  world,  and  their  interchangeability,  is 
the  key-note  of  my  entire  life  since.  Uninterrupted  self-observation,  self- 
reflection  and  self-education  is  the  key  to  my  life,  early  shown  and  continued 
to  the  later  periods  of  it.  To  arouse,  animate,  awaken  and  strengthen  man's 
joy  in  and  power  for  working  continually  on  his  own  education  had  been  and 
remained  the  fundamental  necessity  of  my  educational  work.    All  my  efforts 
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and  methods,  as  a  teacher,  are  directed  towards  the  awakening^  and  foetering 
of  this  joy  and  strength,  of  this  personality  hj  which  the  human  being  first 
truly  sets  himself  to  work  as  a  man. 

The  hard,  unpleasant  expressions  of  an  orthodox  theology  I  soon  trans- 
formed in  my  imagination,  to  which,  perhaps,  two  circumstances  especially 
contributed.  I  heard  the  same  expressions  an  indefinite  number  of  times ;  fox' 
I  lived  also  under  the  precepts  of  the  confirmation  instruction  which  my  father 
imparted  to  his  household.  I  heard  the  terms  in  the  most  different  connec- 
tions, whence  finally  the  conception  sprang  up  of  itself  in  my  soul.  Secondly, 
I  was  frequently  the  silent  witness  of  my  father's  earnest  and  rigid  pastoral 
care ;  of  the  frequent  interviews  between  him  and  the  many  people  who  vis- 
ited the  parsonage,  to  obtain  counsel  and  instruction.  I  was  thus  again  led 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  world.  Life,  with  its  most  secret  impulses,  and 
the  words  and  opinion  of  my  father  thereupon,  passed  before  my  eyes,  and  I 
realized  in  this  way  things  and  words,  deeds  and  professions,  in  their  most 
vital  connection.  I  saw  the  fragmentary  and  burdened,  torn  and  dismembered 
life  of  man  as  it  appeared  in  this  collection  of  five  thousand  people  to  the  ob- 
servant eye  of  their  earnest  and  resolute  pastor. 

Discordant  Life — Harmony  of  Nature. 

Matrimonial  and  family  relations  were  often  the  subject  of  his  admonitory 
and  corrective  conversation  and  remonstrances.  The  way  in  which  my  father 
spoke  of  this  made  me  consider  the  subject  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  and 
difficult  for  man,  and,  in  my  youth  and  innocence,  I  felt  deep  grief  and  pain 
that  man  alone  among  created  things  should  pay  the  penalty  of  such  a  sexual 
difference  that  made  it  hard  for  him  to  do  right. 

I  could  find  nothing  to  reconcile  that  within  and  without  me  which  was  ab- 
solutely adapted  to  my  mind,  heart  and  inner  need.  And,  indeed,  how  could 
tliis  be  possible  at  my  age,  and  in  my  position  ? 

Just  then  my  oldest  brother,  who  lived  away  from  home  (like  all  my  older 
brothers  and  sisters),  came  back. for  a  time,  and  when  I  told  him  my  delight  in 
the  purple  threads  of  the  hazel  buds,  he  made  me  notice  a  similar  sexual  dif- 
ference among  fiowers.  Now  my  mind  was  satisfied ;  I  learned  that  what  had 
troubled  me  was  a  wide-spread  arrangement  throughout  nature  to  which  even 
the  quiet,  beautiful  growths  of  fiowers  were  subject.  Henceforth,  human  and 
natural  life,  soul  and  fiower  existence,  were  inseparable  in  my  eyes,  and  my 
hazel  blossoms  I  see  still,  like  angels  that  opened  to  me  the  great  temple  of 
nature.  I  received  what  I  needed  :  in  place  of  the  church,  a  natural  temple ; 
in  place  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  life  of  nature ;  in  place  of  harmful, 
hating  human  life,  a  quiet,  speechless  plant  life.  Henceforth  it  seemed  as  if  I 
had  the  clew  of  Ariadne,  which  would  lead  me  through  all  the  wrong  and  de- 
vious ways  of  life — and  a  life  of  more  than  thirty  years  with  nature,  often,  it  is 
true,  falling  back  and  clouded  for  great  intervals—has  taught  me  to  know 
this,  especially  the  plant  and  tree  world,  as  a  mirror ;  I  might  say,  an  emblem 
of  man's  life  in  its  highest  spiritual  relations ;  so  that  I  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  greatest  and  deepest  conceptions  of  human  life  and  spirit  when  in  holy 
scripture  the  comparison  of  good  and  evil  is  drawn  from  a  tree.  Nature,  as  a 
whole— even  the  realms  of  crystals  and  stones — ^teaches  us  to  discriminate  good 
from  evil ;  but,  for  me,  not  so  powerfully,  qidetly,  clearly  and  openly  as  the 
plant  and  fiower  kingdom. 

I  said  my  hazel  blossoms  famished  me  Ariadne's  thread.    Much  was  thus 
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solved  to  me  agaim  and  again  in  an  enturelj  ntisfactoiy  wa j ;  for  example,  tbe 
first  life  experience  of  the  fint  bdngs  in  Eden,  and  moch  thai  is  connected 
with  them. 

Three  crises  of  my  inner  life,  which  happened  before  my  tenth  year,  I  most 
bring  out  here  before  I  turn  to  my  outer  life  of  this  period.  As  follj,  misoMi- 
ception  and  ignorance,  even  in  the  earliest  epoch  of  the  world,  are  presomed  to 
have  determined  its  min,  so  it  happened  in  the  time  of  which  I  now  speak.  If  7 
inner  life  was  then  very  quiet.  I  said  to  myself,  veiy  determinedly  and  deariy, 
the  human  race  will  not  leave  the  earth  until  it  has  reached  so  much  peifectkm 
in  this  dwelling-place  as  can  be  reached  on  earth.  The  earth — nature,  in  the 
narrow  sense— -will  not  pass  away  until  men  have  attained  a  perfect  insight 
into  the  composition  of  the  same.  This  thought  often  returned  in  different 
aspects  to  me ;  to  it  I  often  owed  rest,  firmness,  perseverance  and  couage. 

ReconcilemaU  of  Differences. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  my  oldest  brother,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  was  in  the  univernty.  He  was  studying  theology.  The  critical  phi- 
losophy of  that  time  began  to  illamine  the  doctrines  of  the  church.  It  oould 
not  but  happen  that  father  and  son  were  often  of  different  opinions.  I  remem- 
ber that  once  they  discussed,  with  a  lively  exchange  of  words,  some  religious 
or  church  opinion.  My  father  was  excited,  and  on  no  account  would  give  up. 
My  brother,  although  mild  by  nature,  was  growing  red,  and  could  not  resign 
what  he  held  as  true.  I  was  here  also,  as  so  often,  an  unobserved  listener,  and 
I  still  see  my  father  and  brother  as  they  stood  opposed  in  their  war  of  opinion. 
It  seemed  to  me  almost  as  if  I  comprehended  something  of  the  subject  of  their 
strife,  and  that  I  must  decide  that  my  brother  was  in  tbe  right ;  and  yet  there 
seemed  to  be  something  in  my  father's  view  that  was  not  entirely  incompatible 
with  a  mutual  understanding.  It  came  to  my  mind  that  in  every  foolish  idea 
there  is  a  true  side  to  be  found,  which  often  misleads  to  a  convulsive,  firm  hold 
of  the  wrong.  This  view  came  out  in  my  life  more  and  more,  and  later,  when 
two  men  in  my  presence  contended  for  the  trvth,  I  learned  to  know  it  from 
both.    On  this  account,  I  never  liked  to  take  sides,  and  this  was  my  salvation. 

Another  experience  of  my  youth  which  had  a  definite  influence  upon  my 
inner  life  was  the  following :  There  are  constantly  recurring,  positive  demands 
in  our  church  religion  to  put  on  Christ,  to  show  Christ  in  the  life,  to  foDow 
Jesus,  and  so  on.  These  demands  were  often  presented  to  me  through  my 
father's  zeal  in  teaching  and  his  earnest  life. 

The  child  knows  no  fear  from  the  claims  which  are  adapted  to  the  childish 
spirit. '  As  he  receives  to  himself  and  recognizes  the  claim  as  a  whole,  so  he 
wishes  the  fulfillment  of  the  same  to  be  entire  and  perfect.  By  the  so-frequent 
recurrence  of  this  demand  came  to  n(e  in  its  highest  importance,  also,  tbe  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  fulfillment ;  it  even  appeared  to  me  that  the  latter 
was  quite  impossible.  The  contradiction  which  I  believed  I  discovered  in  this 
way  was  oppressive  to  me  in  a  high  degree,  finally,  the  blessed  thought 
came  to  me :  human  nature,  in  itself,  does  not  make  it  impossible  for  man  to 
live  and  represent  again  the  life  of  Jesus  in  its  purity;  man  am  attain  to  tbe 
purity  of  the  life  of  Jesus  if  he  only  finds  the  right  way  to  it.  This  thought, 
by  which  as  often  as  I  think  of  it  I  am  transplanted  to  that  place  and  condition 
of  my  boyhood,  was  by  chance  the  last  of  that  epoch  of  life,  and  so  it  may 
close  the  account  of  my  inner  development  at  that  point  In  looking  back 
upon  it,  I  see  that  it  was  the  heavenly  moment  of  my  life. 
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DiMturhed  Outer  Life. 

"Frctm  the  delineation  of  my  inner  boj  life  one  might  possibly  infer  a  happj^ 
satisfied  outer  life.  Such  a  condnsion  wonld  not  be  correct.  It  appears  to 
have  been  mj  destination  to  set  forth  and  unravel  the  sharpest  and  hardest 
contrasts  and  contradictions.  My  external  life  was,  therefore,  of  an  entirely 
opposite  character.  I  grew  np  without  a  mother ;  my  physical  condition  was 
neglected,  and  through  this  neglect  I  had  acquired  many  bad  habits.  I  liked 
to  be  occupied ;  but  often  erred,  in  my  awkwardness,  in  choosing  material,  time 
and  place.  So  I  often  drew  on  myself  the  highest  dissatisfaction  of  my  parents. 
From  my  aroused  feelings,  I  was  deeply  sensible  of  this,  and  for  a  longer  time 
than  it  lasted  with  them,  and  so  much  the  more  because  I  found  myself  at  best 
at  fault  in  the  scheme,  though  not  in  the  motive.  In  my  mind,  I  saw  always 
one  side,  viewed  from  which  my  doing  the  thing  was  not  entirely  wrong,  still 
less  deserving  of  punishment.  In  my  opinion,  designs  were  attributed  to  my 
actions  which  did  not  lie  in  them.  This  consciousness  first  made  me  what  I 
had  the  credit  of  being — ^namely,  a  bad  boy.  Finally,  from  fear  ,of  a  severe 
punishment,  I  concealed  the  most  innocent  transactions,  or  shielded  myself  by 
false  assertions,  when  I  was  asked.  Enough,  I  early  passed  as  bad;  and  my 
father,  who  did  not  always  have  time  for  investigation,  received  the  thing  as 
it  was  represented  to  him. 

^  in  play  with  my  half  brothers  and  sisters,  according  to  the  mother's  con- 
struction I  was  always  the  occasion  of  all  improprieties  that  happened.  As 
the  sympathy  of  my  parents  separated  itself  from  me,  my  life  separated  more 
and  more  from  them,  and  I  was  deprived  of  contact  and  union  with  men. 

In  this  mournful  condition,  I  ardently  wished  a  change.  I  counted  my 
older  brothers  and  sisters  happy  who  were  all  out  of  the  house.  At  this 
troublous  time,  my  oldest  brother,  already  mentioned  many  times,  returned 
home.  He  appeared  to  me  as  an  angel  of  life;  for  he  recognized  in  and  under 
my  mistakes  the  human  side  of  my  being,  and  took  me  often  under  his  pro- 
tection, with  my  misdemeanoAu  After  a  short  time,  he  departed  again,  it  is 
true ;  but  my  inner  being  was  bound  in  the  closest  way  with  his,  and,  after  his 
death,  this  love  was  the  turning-point  of  my  life. 

The  happiness  of  being  able  to  leave  the  paternal  roof  finally  fell  to  my  lot, 
and  it  was  of  the  highest  necessity ;  for  otherwise  the  violent  contradictions  of 
my  inner  and  outer  life  would  necessarily  have  confirmed  the  bad  reputation 
that  had  now  attached  itself  to  me. 

Life  Away  from  Home. 

When  I  was  ten  and  three-quarter  years  old,  a  new  life  began,  quite  differ- 
ant  from  the  earlier  one.  I  permit  myself  here  to  make  a  comparison  of  this 
my  early  life  with  my  present,  to  show  how  the  former  is  to  me  the  source  of 
knowledge,  and  experience  for  the  latter. 

As  I,  when  a  child  and  boy,  strove  to  educate  myself  properly,  according  to 
the  laws  placed  by  God  himself  in  my  nature,  although  yet  unknown,  so  I 
strive  now  in  a  similar  way,  according  to  similar  laws,  and  by  a  similar  pro- 
cess, to  educate  men — ^the  children  of  my  fatherland.  What  I  attained  by  my 
exertions  as  a  boy,  with  a  certain  degree  of  unconsciousness,  man  often  gains 
with  a  certain  degree  of  ignorance,  not  less  truly,  but  generally  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  than  those  which  I  experienced  in  my  boyhood.  So 
life  is  to  me,  in  its  great  and  small  phenomena,  in  those  of  mankind  and  the 
human  race,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  individual  (although  he  himself  arbi- 
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traxilj  distorts  his  Ufe) ;  so  the  present,  past  and  fntnre  is  to  me  an  nnbroken, 
continnous,  great  whole,  in  which  one  thing  explains,  jostifies,  conditions  and 
demands  another. 

My  childhood  taught  me  that  when  mistmst  exists  where  confidence  shoold 
be,  where  separation  takes  the  place  of  vauty,  when  donbt  is  actire  where  be- 
lief in  man  should  operate,  sorrowful  fruits  must  appear,  and  a  burdensome, 
oppressed  life  is  the  consequence. 

I  now  go  back  to  the  recital  of  the  history  of  the  derelopment  of  mj  iasxBt 
and  outer  life. 

A  new  life  now  began  for  me,  different  from  the  former  one.  An  nnde  on 
my  mother's  side — Superintendent  HofEman,  of  Stadt-IIm — ^visited  us  this  year. 
He  was  a  gentle,  benoTolent  man.  His  appearance  among  us  made  a  benefi- 
cent impression  on  me.  As  an  experienced  man,  he  may  have  perceived  the 
unhappiness  of  my  situation ;  for,  soon  after  his  departure,  he  asked  my  father, 
by  letter,  to  give  me  into  his  charge.  Consent  was  easily  and  gladly  given. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1792  I  went  to  him.  His  wife  and  child  had  died 
early.  Only  his  aged  mother-in-law  lived  with  him.  As  austerity  reigned  in 
my  father's  house,  so  here  kindness  and  benevolence.  I  saw  there,  in  respect 
to  myself,  distrust;  here,  confidence;  there,  I  felt  constraint;  here,  freedom. 
While  there,  I  had  been  hardly  at  all  among  boys  of  my  own  age ;  here,  I 
found  certainly  as  many  as  forty  fellow^pupils— for  I  entered  now  the  higher 
class  in  the  town  school.  This  market-town  lies  in  a  quite  broad  valley,  by  a' 
clear  little  stream.  My  uncle  had  a  garden,  near  the  house,  which  I  could  visit, 
and  I  was  allowed  to  roam  through  the  whole  region,  if  I  only  appeared  at 
home  again  punctually  at  the  right  time;  which  was  an  irremissible  law.  I 
drank  here  firesh  courage  in  long  draughts ;  for  the  whole  country  was  to  me  a 

Phywiccd  Growth  and  Play, 
place  of  action,  as  earlier  oqr  farm  premises  had  been.  I  gained  freedom  of 
mind  and  bodily  strength.  The  eyes  of  our  higher  spiritual  teacher  never  dis- 
turbed our  plays,  which  went  on  in  an  appointed  place  before  him,  and  were 
always  merrily  conducted.  The  frequent  re-action  after  play  was  often  griev- 
ous to  me,  which  took  place  because  my  bodily  strength  and  activity  were  not 
developed  according  to  my  age,  and  my  bold  daring  could  never  supply  the 
quiet,  vigorous  strength,  and  the  knowledge  of  its  limit,  which  my  companions 
enjoyed.  These  happy  ones  had  grown  up  in  the  constant  use  of  their  youthful 
and  boyish  strength.  I  felt  myself  fortunate  beyond  measure  when  at  last  t 
was  received  as  an  equal  companion  in  the  play  of  my  school-fellows.  But 
what  afterwards  skill,  purpose  and  life  remedied  in  this  respect,  I  then  felt 
always  a  physical  weakness  at  variance  with  boyish  vigor. 

That  of  which  my  former  education  had  robbed  me  being  supplied,  my  life 
became  vigorous,  outwardly  unconstrained — ^and,  as  I  am  told,«I  have  made 
this  useful  to  others  in  a  high  degree. 

The  world  lay  open  to  me  as  far  as  I  could  take  it  in.  It  may  be  that  my 
life  at  that  time  was  as  free  and  unconstrained  as  my  former  life  had  been 
confined  and  bounded ;  at  least  my  youthful  comrades  of  that  time  have  com- 
municated to  me  several  incidents  which  make  me  believe  that  my  gayety  bor- 
dered on  wildness  and  carelessness — so  &r  did  I,  even  as  a  boy,  intend  the 
outward  acts  of  my  life  to  be  of  a  more  simple  kind  than  those  of  my  contem- 
poraries. My  heretofore  quiet  life  in  nature  was  now  a  more  free  and  h'ving 
one.    At  the  same  time,  my  nude's  house  was  a  peaceful,  geberally  a  quiet 
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one,  80  that  I  lived  and  grew  in  this  direction  also,  and  now  conseqaeqtlj  a  tme 
balance  came  into  my  life.  Thus  in  two  places  of  cnltnre  I  was  quite  at  home, 
as  formerly — althongh  more  frequently  distraction  of  mind  took  possession  of 
me — I  mean,  the  chnrch  and  schooL  In  the  latter,  the  hour  of  religions  m- 
stmction  quite  captivated  me.  Like  my  uncle's  life  and  character — ^gentle, 
kind,  and  breathing  love — so  were  his  pulpit  utterances.  I  followed  them  en- 
tirely, and  gave  an  account  of  them  at  the  Monday  repetition. 

Religioug  and  School  Instruction, 
'  But  the  religious  instruction  of  our  teacher  was  most  agreeable  to  me.  In 
him  and  through  him  I  received  greater  light  and  higher  confirmation  for 
everything  tliat  I  had  explained  to  myself.  I  spoke  later,  when  a  young  man, 
of  the  excellence  of  this  instruction,  to  my  uncle,  and  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  it  might  be  really  good,  but  too  philosophical,  and  for  this  degree  of  ad- 
vancement difficult  to  understand.  "  For  yon,"  he  added,  "  it  might  answer, 
because  you  had  already  received  excellent  instruction  from  your  father.'' 

This  teaching  sufficiently  illuminated,  animated,  warmed,  even  inflamed  me, 
to  whom  it  was  the  thing  desired,  so  that  I  was  often  deeply  affected,  especially 
by  the  representation  of  the  life-work  and  character  of  Jesus.  I  was  then  dis- 
solved in  tears  and  a  most  decided  longing  filled  ray  breast  to  be  able  to  lead 
at  once  a  similar  life.  When  I  now  hear  reports  of  the  youthful  overflow  of 
my  spirits  at  that  time,  I  must  believe  that  it  may  easily  have  led  the  supers 
ficial  observer  to  the  wrong  opinion  that  all  religious  admonitions  and  teach- 
ings passed  over  me  without  making  an  impression.  How  incorrectly  would 
such  an  observer  have  judged  the  true  condition  of  my  inner  life ! 

Reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  religious  instruction  were  well-conducted  in 
the  school  of  Stadt-Hm.  Latin  was  miserably  taught  and  yet  more  sparingly 
learned. 

fiere,  as  in  many  similar  schools,  the  element  of  generalization  was  entirely 
lacking.  The  time  I  spent  on  Latin  was  not  lost,  in  so  far  as  it  taught  me  that 
a  course  of  instruction  so  carried  on  can  brinsr  forth  no  fruit  in  the  scholars. 

Mathematics  lay  very  near  my  nature.  When  I  received  private  instruction 
m  this  branch  also,  my  advance  steps  were  so  marked  that  they  bordered  on 
the  by  no  means  small  height  of  knowledge  and  ability  of  my  teacher. 

How  astonished  I  was  when  in  my  twenty-third  year  I  went  to  Yverdun  for 
the  first  time  and  could  not  solve  the  problems  which  were  there  given  to  the 
pupils !  This  was  one  of  the  experiences  which  quickly  captivated  me  with 
Pestalozzi's  manner  of  teaching,  and  decided  me  to  begin  mathematics  anew 
according  to  his  method.    But  of  that  later. 

In  Geography  we  recited  everything  parrot-like,  used  many  words  and  knew 
nothing,  for  there  was  lacking  in  this  instruction,  also,  the  slightest  connection 
with  life  and  any  intuition,  althongh  we  could  name  properly  our  colored  mar- 
ket towns  and  little  boroughs.  I  received  private  instruction  in  Geography  also. 
My  teacher  wished  to  go  on  with  me  in  this  branch.  He  gave  me  England  to 
study.  I  could  not  place  this  land  in  relation  with  the  villages  and  country  in 
which  I  lived,  and  so  I  received  little  from  this  instruction  likewise. 

Special  instruction'  in  German  was  not  thought  of ;  yet  we  received  teaching 
in  writing  and  spelling.  I  do  not  know  with  what  orthography  was  connected. 
I  believe  with  nothing  exactly ;  it  floated  in  the  air. 

I  had  instruction,  also,  in  singing  and  playing  the  piano ;  but  without  result. 
I  mention  all  this  merely  to  connect  it  with  something  later. 
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M7  life  daring  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  at  my  nnde'i  had  three  diiee- 
tioDs ;  the  religions,  the  mifolding  and  eitablishing  of  that  which  was  expreaed 
in  mjr  boyish  play,  and  the  qnietly  active  ideas  gained  in  my  nnde's  peaceful 
home.  To  this  life  I  devoted  myself  fervently,  withont  thinking  what  oontiasti 
my  onter  life  might  show. 

My  life  passed,  as  that  of  my  school-fellows,  withont  a  visible  or  perceptible 
control  over  me,  qnite  nnrestrained,  and  yet  I  do  not  remember  that  a  base  act 
was  ever  perpetrated  by  any  of  ns. 

Influence  of  Manner  on  Children, 

Something  presses  npon  my  thoughts  now,  which,  as  a  teacher,  I  cannot 
leave  unnoticed.  We  had  instruction  from  two  teachers ;  one  was  pedantically 
severe ;  the  other,  the  special  teacher  of  our  class,  was  humane  and  easy.  The 
former  never  effected  anything  with  the  class ;  the  latter,  what  he  wished ;  and 
if  it  had  been  laid  npon  him,  or  he  had  known  his  strength  and  power,  he 
would  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  great. 

In  the  little  city  there  were  two  clergymen,  both  directors  of  the  schooL  My 
uncle,  the  first  clergyman,  was  mild,  gentle,  and  full  of  feeling,  effective  in  his 
life  as  in  his  profession  and  pulpit.  The  second  deigyman  was  rigid,  even 
hard;  he  quarreled  and  found  iaxlt  disproportionately  much.  The  former 
guided  ns  by  a  look.  Certainly  few  would  have  been  rude  enough  to  deny 
any  word  of  his  entrance  to  their  hearts. 

The  long  admonitions  of  the  other,  as  a  rule,  passed  over  us  withont  making 
any  impression.  My  uncle  was,  like  my  father,  a  t^e  pastor  of  his  flock ;  but  a 
gentle,  human  friendliness  guided  him.  The  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his 
utterances  guided  my  father;  he  was  earnest  and  severe.  Both  passed  away 
more  than  twenty  years  since ;  but  how  different  the  two  congregations  appear! 
In  one  they  are  reckless,  now  that  rigid  control  is  shaken  off,  and  if  I  hear  cor- 
rectly, much  unbridled  license  reigns ;  in  the  other,  the  little  city  elevates  itself 
to  always  greater  prosperity,  and  everything  thrives  from  an  inner  culture  as 
well  as  from  a  true  citizen-like  industry.  I  mention  these  things  because  the 
consequences  laid  hold  on  me  as  a  life  experience. 

In  this  way  I  lived  until  my  confirmation,  a  few  weeks  excepted,  which  I 
passed  with  my  parents  during  the  long  school  vacations  Here  also,  every- 
thing appeared  milder,  and*  the  thrifty,  economical  activity  which  went  on  there, 
into  which  I  was  led  anew  during  my  temporary  stay,  exercised  a  very  benefi- 
cent influence  over  me. 

At  that  time  I  sought  first  in  the  library  of  my  father  the  engravings,  espe* 
cially  those  which  represented  incidents  in  the  universal  history  of  the  world. 
One  plate  on  which  was  contained  the  representation  of  our  alphabet  together 
with  many  others,  made  a  very  surprising  impression  on  me. 

By  it  I  was  placed  in  a  condition  to  understand  the  dependence  and  the  deri- 
vation of  our  written  characters  from  the  old  Phoenician  letters.  This  gave 
me  a  dark  intimation  of  the  inner  dependence  of  languages,  of  which  I  heard 
and  saw  much  from  my  brother's  studies,  and  from  pursuing  the  investigation 
myself.  The  Greek  especially  lost  in  my  eyes  much  of  its  strangeness  when 
I  recognized  these  written  characters  again  in  German.  The  idea  of  harmony 
that  I  gained  at  that  time  had  no  effect  on  my  life  then,  but  a  powerful  one  at  a 
later  period. 

At  this  time  I  read  many  kinds  of  juvenile  writings.  The  story  of  Samuel 
Lawills  made  a  lively  impression  on  me.    I  wished  a  ring  for  myself  which  by 
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a  pFeasnre  on  the  finger  could  infonn  me  of  anj  objectionable  deiign  of  the 
hand,  and  I  was  very  indignant  at  the  yonthful  possessor  of  this  ring  who 
threw  it  away  in  anger  because  it  pressed  him  quite  hard  in  a  moment  when  he 
wished  to  do  a  passionate  deed. 

The  time  of  mj  confirmation  passed,  and  this,  like  the  preparation  for  it,  was 
carried  on  by  my  uncle.  I  experienced  in  this  the  most  effective  and  penetrat- 
ing impression  of  my  life — the  threads  of  my  being  found  their  point  of 
unity  and  rest  at  that  time. 

Choice  of  Vocation. 

I  was  destined  for  some  civil  calling,  and  the  question  was  now  asked — ^for 
what  ?  It  was  already  decided  by  my  step-mother  that  I  should  not  study. 
Since  two  of  my  brothers  had  devoted  themselves  to  study,  she  feared  that  by 
new  expenses  the  property  of  my  father  would  be  too  much  diminished. 

There  is  in  our  country  a  vocation  which  is  frequently  chosen  by  the  most 
respectable  and  faithful  parents  for  their  sons.  It  is  a  situation  in  financial 
and  mercantile  affairs.  The  aspirants  for  this  course  have  two  ways  of 
entrance  ;  either  the  one  who  enters  it  begins  with  a  subordinate  revenue  offi- 
cer as  secretary,  or  with  one  of  the  highest  civil  officers  as  servant.  As  my 
ability  in  writing  and  reckpuing  appeared  to  my  father  satisfactory  and  suffi- 
cient for  this  course,  and  as  he  also  knew  very  well  that  it  would  lead  later  not 
only  to  a  life  free  from  care,  but  to  property,  he  destined  me  for  this  calling. 
But  the  revenue  officer  who  could  use  a  young  man  of  this  kind  gave  reasons 
why  he  could  not  and  did  not  wish  to  receive  me  then. 

Something  in  my  soul  strove  against  either  of  these  two  resources,  something 
which  absolutely  kept  me  from  treading  that  path,  although  all  kinds  of  invit- 
ing allurements  were  held  out.  My  father  meant  well  and  honorably  by  me, 
but  destiny  willed  it  otherwise.  Yet  it  is  extremely  probable  that  in  this  case 
an  externally  careless  and  happy  lot  would  have  fallen  to  me,  while  I  now  have 
to  strive  with  care  and  poverty.  Enough ;  this  coarse  was  closed  to  me.  My 
^sh  and  my  desire  were  now  considered.  I  wanted  to  be  a  husbandman,  but 
in  the  entire  meaning  of  the  word,  for  I  loved  the  mountains,  the  fields  and 
the  woods ;  also  I  heard  that  to  acquire  skill  in  this  department  one  must 
understand  fully  geometry  and  surveying.  After  what  I  had  opportunely 
learned  to  know  of  the  latter,  this  prospect  was  delightful  to  me.  My  father 
sought  to  find  me  a  place,  but  the  stewards  demanded  too  much  apprentice 
money.  At  this  time  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  forester  who  had  a  great 
reputation  as  geometrician  and  assessor  of  taxes.  They  came  to  an  agreement, 
and  a  contract  was  made  for  two  yefhrs'  instruction  in  forest  matters,  taxing, 
geometry  and  surveying.  I  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  began,  in  1797,  as 
the  foTester*s  apprentice.  He  showed  me  repeatedly  his  many-sided  knowl- 
edge, only  he  did  not  understand  the  art  of  teaching  others ;  also  the  business 
of  water  transportation  did  not  allow  him  to  devote  to  me  the  promised  and 
necessary  time  for  my  instruction.  So  soon  as  I  was  clear  on  that  point,  my 
own  peculiar  life  drove  me  to  use  the  really  good  books  on  forest  affairs  and 
geometry  which  I  found  there.  I  made  the  acquaintance  also  of  a  physician 
of  a  neighboring  market  town,  who  from  love  of  it  indulged  in  physics,  and  he 
gaTe  me  botanical  books  by  which  I  became  acquainted  with  other  than  wood 
plants.  I  used  the  long  time  of  the  forester's  absence,  during  which  I  was  left 
entirely  to  myself,  for  drawing  a  kind  of  map  of  the  district  in  which  I  lived ; 
botany,  however,  busied  me  chiefiy.    My  chuzch  religion  changed  into  a  relig- 
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10113  life  in  natnre,  and  in  the  last  half  year  I  lived  entirely  in  and  with  plants, 
which  attracted  me  wonderfully,  without,  however,  the  meaning  of  the  inner 
life  of  the  plant  world  yet  dawning  on  me.  The  collecting  and  drying  of  plants 
I  carried  on  with  the  greatest  zeal.  This  time,  in  manifold  ways,  was  devoted 
to  my  self  education,  self  information  and  elevatipn. 

Influence  of  Theatricals. 

I  now  mention  an  incident,  the  most  important  to  my  inner  condition. 
There  is  a  little-  country  town  a  league  distant  from  my  dwelling-place.  A 
company  of  wandering  actors  had  arrived  there  who  played  in  the  princely 
castle.  After  I  had  once  seen  one  representation,  hardly  one  of  the  folloiviog 
remained  unsought  hy  me.  The  exhibition  made  a  deep  and  vital  impression 
on  me,  and  this  so  much  the  more  as  a  long  denied  nourishment  seemed  to  be 
supplied  to  my  feelings  by  it.  These  impressions  were  much  more  lasting  and 
effective  to  me,  as  every  time  after  the  play  I  retraced  my  way  home  in  a  dark 
or  starry  night  and  worked  over  to  myself  the  purport  of  the  play.  My  intei^ 
est  led  me  to  seek  the  actors,  and  among  them  an  earnest  young  man  especially 
attracted  me,  with  whom  I  spoke  of  his  calling.  I  congratulated  him  on  being 
a  member  of  a  company  which  was  able  to  cause  such  beautiful  effects  on  the 
human  disposition,  and  expressed  also  the  wish  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  com- 
pany. Then  this  honorable  man  painted  the  actor's  vocation  to  me  as  a  glar- 
ing and  deceptive  evil,  and  confessed  to  me  that  he  had  chosen  this  calling  only 
by  necessity  and  would  soon  leave  it. 

My  father,  to  whom  I  had  freely  revealed  my  attendance  at  the  plays, 
reproached  me  bitterly  on  this  account,  and  regarded  my  action  as  highly  culpa- 
ble, which  contradicted  greatly  my  own  experience,  as  I  placed  my  play  attend- 
ance beside  my  best  church  attendance.  Later,  as  so  often  already,  my  brother 
was  the  mediator  between  my  father  and  myself.  In  1799,  St.  John's  day,  my 
apprenticeship  was  at  an  end.  The  forester  who  had  now  the  advantage  of  my 
activity  wished  to  keep  me  a  year  more ;  but  a  higher  purpose  was  awakened 
in  me.  I  wished  to  carry  on  mathematics  and  botany  more  comprehensively, 
and  would  not  remain.  When  my  time  had  expired  I  left  and  returned  to  the 
paternal  roof.  My  master  knew  well  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  duty  towards 
me,  and  in  this  probably  oppressive  consciousness  he  took  a  not  exactly  honoi^ 
able  course  of  procedure  towards  me.  He  .did  not  know  my  private  work,  for 
example,  the  study  of  some  elementary  mathematical  books  which  I  was  easily 
able  to  comprehend.  Besides  he  was  dissatisfied  that  I  would  not  remain  a 
year  longer.  He  sent  a  letter  to  my  father  in  which  he  brought  bitter  com- 
plaints against  me,  and  put  the  blame  of  my  ignorance  entirely  on  myself. 
This  letter  reached  my  parents' house  before  I  did,  and  my  father  sent  it  to  my 
brother,  who  was  preacher  in  a  village  through  which  my  homeward  way  led. 
Soon  after  I  arrived  at  his  residence  he  showed  me  the  letter  of  accusation.  I 
righted  myself  by  disclosure  of  my  master's  unconscientious  way  of  dealing,  as 
weU  as  by  setting  forth  my  private  work,  and  in  a  reply  to  my  master  I  exam- 
ined all  the  charges  made  against  me  and  his  conduct  toward  me,  so  that  I  satis- 
fied my  father  and  brother.  My  mother  saw,  however,  in  the  forester's  verdict, 
the  confirmation  of  her  own  views.  The  aspirations  of  my  spirit,  which  al- 
ready began  to  quicken  into  existence,  were  again  fettered,  and  my  life  ap- 
peared again  cold  and  hard. 
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Studies  at  Jena, 

It  happened  that  my  father  had  to  make  a  remittance  of  money  to  one  of 
mj  brothers,  who  was  studying  medicine  in  Jena.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  and 
was  appointed  a  messenger.  ArriTed  in  Jena,  and  penetrated  by  the  active  in- 
tellectoal  life,  I  wished  to  stay  there.  It  was  eight  weeks  to  the  close  of  the 
summer  half  year  of  1799.  My  brother  wrote  my  father  that  I  could  fill  this 
time  profitably  in  Jena,  and,  in  oonseqaence  of  his  letter,  I  was  allowed  to  re- 
main. I  now  received  instraction  in  topographical  and  local  drawing,  and 
employed  the  whole  time  on  it. 

On  Michaelmas  Day  I  returned  home  with  my  brother.  My  purpose  and 
spirit  were  aroused  in  many  ways,  and  I  expressed  the  wish  to  my  brother  to 
be  allowed  to  study  also.  My  father  was  willing  to  give  ;his  permission,  if  I 
knew  how  to  plan  the  means  to  reach  my  end.  I  possessed  a  very  narrow 
maternal  property,  but  esteemed  it  insufficient.  I  was  still  not  of  age,  and  so 
needed  the  consent  of  my  guardian.  When  I  had  received  this,  I  went,  in 
1799,  to  Jena  as  a  student.  My  registration  named  me  student  of  philosophy, 
which  appeared  to  me  very  strange,  because  I  had  only  thought  of  quite  prac- 
tical knowledge  as  the  object  of  my  study,  and  had  formed  another  idea  of 
philosophy  which  I  often  heard  named.  The  word  made  on  my  dreamy, 
easily-moved  susceptible  life  a  very  great  impression,  and  its  effect  did  not  fail. 
The  impression  disappeared,  it  is  true,  almost  at  the  beginning ;  but  it  gave 
my  studies  an  unexpected  higher  meaning. 

I  heard  lectures  on  practical  mathematics,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
mineralogy,  botany,  natural  history,  physics,  chemistry,  the  science  of  finance, 
on  the  care  of  forest  trees  and  forest  matters,  on  architectural  and  common 
building,  and  surveying.  . 

I  continued  topographical  drawing.  At  first,  the  mathematical  instruction 
appeared  to  me  unimportant ;  later,  however,  I  could  not  follow  in  every  case. 
The  lectures  of  my  excellent  teacher  had  not  the  same  value  that  they  might 
have  had  and  would  have  had  if  I  had  seen  in  the  sequence  of  the  instruction 
and  the  progress  of  the  same  more  inner  necessity  and  less  arbitrariness.  It 
was  this  consideration  that  decided  me  against  this  process  of  teaching.  If  I  felt 
it  already  in  the  pure  mathematics,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with 
practical  mathematics,  and  espedally  with  experimental  physics.  The  ex- 
periments could  not  captivate  me.  I  sought  and  wished  to  see  the  whole  in  its 
inner  connection.  In  botany,  I  had  a  sensible,  loving  and  benevolent  teacher 
(Batsch).  Through  him,  my  insight  into  nature  was  essentially  quickened, 
and  my  love  for  observing  it  made  more  active.  I  shall  always  think  of  this 
man  with  gratitude.  He  was  also  my  teacher  in  natural  history.  Two  ideas 
which  he  set  forth  especially  laid  hold  of  and  satisfied  me :  first,  the  thought  of 
the  relation  of  animals,  branching  out  on  all  sides ;  and,  second,  that  the  bone 
or  framework  of  fish,  birds  and  men  is  one  and  the  same,  and  that  of  man  is  to 
be  considered  perfected  as  the  ground  type  of  all  the  rest,  which  nature  strives 
to  represent  in  their  subordinate  frames. 

During  my  abode  at  the  university,  I  lived  very  much  retired,  and  economi- 
cally. I  appeared  seldom  in  public  places,  and  visited  only  my  older  brother, 
who  was  studying  medicine  at  Jena  during  the  first  year  of  my  stay  there. 

CoruequeaceM  of  Debt, 

When  I  went  to  the  university,  my  father  had,  I  believe,  given  me  the  entire 
vsmittanoe  for  the  first  half  year.    My  brother  asked  for  a  part  of  the  money, 
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which  I  did  not  Deed  immediately.  He  hoped  to  be  able  soon  to  refand  the 
imm.  I  gave  him  willingly  the  greater  part  of  mj  little  stipend ;  but,  nnfor- 
tunately,  I  could  not  get  the  money  back,  and  thereby  came  into  great  diffi- 
culty mjrself .  Towarda  the  end  of  the  third  term  the  pressure  of  my  situation 
increased.  I  had  become  thirty  thalers  in  debt  to  the  proprietor  of  an  eating- 
house,  if  I  mistake  not.  When  this  man  had  made  legal  demands  for  payment 
seyeral  times,  which  I  could  never  satisfy,  and  had  even  turned  to  my  father 
himself,  but  had  received  from  him  a  very  positive  denial,  I  was  threatened 
with  imprisonment  in  case  of  longer  failure  to  pay.  And  I  really  met  with 
this  punishment.  Hy  guardian,  who  still  had  some  means  at  my  command, 
would  not  assist  me,  because  the  letter  of  the  law  spoke  against  his  stepping  in 
as  a  partisan.  I  was  the  sport  of  the  caprice  of  this  inflexible  man,  and  lan- 
guished as  such  for  nine  weeks  in  the  prison  at  Jena.  But,  finally,  my  renun- 
ciation of  any  later  paternal  inheritance  satisfied  my  father,  and  I  was  freed  in 
the  summer  of  1801.  I  left  Jena  and  my  academical  course  immediately,  and 
returned  to  my  father's  house.  I  was  now  just  nineteen  years  old.  Naturally, 
I  entered  the  house  with  a  heavy  heart,  a  troubled  mind  and  oppressed  spirit. 
Spring,  however,  quickened  and  awakened  all  nature,  and  called  back  my 
slumbering  endeavors. 

My  father  now  strove  to  obtain  a  suitable  position  for  me  in  my  chosen  call- 
ing— to  create,  at  least,  an  activity  which  should  bring  me  nearer  it.  A  favor- 
able opportunity  soon  presented  itself.  A  relative  on  my  father's  side  had  an 
estate  in  Hildburg  which  a  steward  managed.  The  friendship  of  this  relation 
for  my  father  allowed  me  to  become  acquainted  with  practical  husbandry,  un- 
der the  oversight  of  this  steward. 

The  misunderstanding  with  my  father  often  painfully  occupied  my  thoughts 
at  this  time.  I  had  to  respect  and  reverence  him.  In  his  extreme  old  age  he 
was  strong  and  sound  in  body  as  in  mind,  impressive  in  word  and  counsel,  and 
vigorous  in  action,  earnest,  and  had  a  firm  will,  but  was  at  the  same  time  full 
of  noble  self-sacrifice.  I  knew  that  my  father  was  old  and  near  the  grave— it 
grieved  me  not  to  be  understood  by  him. 

Death  of  the  Father. 

After  an  abode  of  some  months  on  this  estate,  a  letter  called  me  home.  My 
father  carried  his  anxiety  for  my  future  on  his  heart  until  the  end.  He  died 
in  February,  1802. 

I  now  stood  free  in  this  relation,  and  could  determine  my  life  according  to 
circumstances.  With  this  feeling  I  left  home  again  at  Easter  of  the  same 
year,  in  order  to  take  the  place  of  actuary  of  the  forest  court  near  Bamberg. 
The  place  lay  in  a  rarely  beautiful  district  My  duties  were  light.  After 
them,  I  could  go  out  freely  in .  the  spring  weather,  and  grow  strong  in  mind 
and  feelings. 

Although  this  officer,  with  his  whole  family,  was  a  Catholic,  yet  he  chose  a 
tutor  recommended  by  Professor  Caius,  who  had  many  excellent  qualities,  so 
that  we  were  soon  friendly. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1803 1  left  this  place  and  went  to  Bamberg  with  the  firm 
expectation  that  the  proposed  government  and  land  changes,  and  the  projected 
land  survey,  would  quickly  give  me  an  appropriate  sphere  of  action.  My  expeo* 
tatidn  was  in  no  wise  disappointed.  I  made  it  my  aim  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  land  geometers  there,  and  immediately  received  from  one  a  similar 
employment.    He  had  had  much  surveying  to  do  and  had  it  stiU  on  hand.    He 
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commiMiioDed  me  to  prepare  the  Decessaiy  mape  becanse  I  had  Bome  readinesa 
in  map  drawing.  This  gave  me  occupation  for  a  longer  time,  which  was  com- 
pensated sufficiently  for  my  needs.  Now  naturally  with  the  new  goyemment 
ihe  appointment  of  land  surveyors  was  agitated,  and  those  living  in  the  city  had 
to  hand  in  plans  of  Bamberg  as  a  test  I  was  not  unacquainted  with  such  work 
and  prepared  a  plan  with  great  pleasure  and  gave  it  in.  My  work  received 
approbation,  and  I  my  reward ;  yet  as  an  inexperienced  young  man,  a  stranger, 
I  received  no  appointment  After  this  work  was  finished  I  was  commissioned 
to  measure  a  little  estate.  This  business  had  for  me  weighty  consequences.  I 
only  mention  one  point ;  the  joint  proprietor  was  a  young  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
who  inclined  toward  the  new  school  of  Schelling.  It  could  not  but  happen  that 
we  alluded  to  that  which  animated  our  inner  life,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that 
he  gave  me  to  read,  Schelling's  **  Bruno  or  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,"  What  I 
read  in  this  book  influenced  me  powerfully.  The  friendly  young  man,  who 
was  not  much  older  than  myself  (we  had  already  seen  each  other  in  Jena), 
saw  my  lively  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  book.  I  had  also  repeatedly 
spoken  to  him  of  it    Therefore  he  said  to  me  one  day  the  following  words, 

Philoaophjf  and  Art, 
which  were  very  strange  and  inexplicable  to  me  then :  "  Guard  against  philoso- 
phy ;  it  leads  you  to  doubt  and  night.  Devote  yourself  to  art ;  it  gives  life, 
peace,  and  joy.''  I  remembered  the  words  of  the  young  man,  yet  I  could  not 
understand  him  since  I  looked  on  philosophy  as  belonging  to  the  life  of  man, 
and  could  not  comprehend  how  one  could  come  into  night  and  doubt  if  he  fol- 
lowed quietly  the  inner  life.  His  words  made  me  turn  my  attention  to  myself, 
my  life  and  endeavors,  and  showed  two  separate  and  very  different  ways  of 
life.  My  friend,  the  teacher  of  the  officer's  family,  had  in  the  mean  time  left 
his  place.  Ho  told  me  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  Frankfort  and 
from  there  to  France.  I  saw  him  depart  regretfully,  not  suspecting  that  some 
years  later,  life  would  bring  us  together  and  he  would  directly  decide  my  career. 
Here  also,  as  so  often  in  life,  separation  led  to  unity  and  unity  to  separation. 

I  pass  over  several  essential  influences  for  the  building  up  of  my  character 
and  moral  life,  and  come  to  the  end  of  my  stay  in  Bamberg.  I  had  now  to 
think  in  earnest  of  seeking  again  a  certain  definite  work.  I  really  stood  alone. 
I  had  no  one  who  could  help  me.  I  caught  tlie  idea  from  a  paper  then  much 
read,  "The  Univenal  German  Advertiser"  of  advertising  for  a  place  and 
adding  as  a  proof  of  my  qualifications  some  architectural  and  geometrical  work 
to  the  illustrations  of  the  paper.  I  immediately  entered  upon  the  scheme. 
For  an  architectural  work  I  chose  the  plan  of  a  nobleman's  castle  in  the  coun- 
try together  with  the  proper  out-buildings ;  for  the  geometrical  design  I  chose 
a  table  out  of  the  maps  prepared  by  me  earlier,  which  I  completed.  In  1808  I 
sent  these,  together  with  my  application  for  employment,  to  the  paper  named,, 
with  the  request  that  the  editor  would  add  some  approving  words  to  my 
sketches.  My  work  and  testimonials  won  approbation.  My  request  was  grati- 
fied, and  I  received  different  commissions  each  of  which  brought  something  wel- 
come to  me.  The  choice  was  difficuH ;  but  I  finally  decided  on  the  acceptance 
of  a  private  secretaryship  with  the  president  and  former  private  counselor  of 
Dewitz  in  Mecklenberg,  who  now  resided  in  Gross  Milchow.  In  the  rough 
and  very  severe  winter  days  of  February  I  journeyed  thither  on  foot.  The 
people,  simple,  active  young  men  from  Saxony  and  Prussia,  received  me  in  a 
friendly  manner.  I  had  never  yet  had  the  opportunity  even  to  see  the  accounts 
42 
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of  hoibandrj  on  a  large  scale,  mnch  leas  to  cany  them  on,  and  here  I  had  to 
do  it  bj  a  perfect  and  plain  icheme  by  which  everything  was  written  down  in 
the  most  exact  way.  This  was  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me,  and  thus  I 
was  able  to  satisfy  my  new  employer,  and  especially  his  wife,  who  examined 
into  the  smallest  things  in  the  closest  manner.  The  surroundings  of  the  estates 
of  Dewitz  were  very  charming.  Good  fortune  had  led  me  at  all  times  into 
beautiful  natural  regions.  I  constantly  enjoyed  what  nature  offered  me,  and 
she  was  always  truly  bound  to  me  like  a  mother.  When  I  had  acquired  some 
skill  my  business  became  simple ;  it  had  a  regular  recurring  w^kly  course  and 
gave  me  time  to  think  of  my  own  improvement  My  work  on  these  estates 
was,  however,  short. 

The  direction  of  my  life  and  mind  was  already  decided,  and  a  star  had  risen 
inwardly  for  me  which  I  must  observe.  Therefore  I  could  consider  my  ooco- 
pation  then  only  as  a  sheet  anchor  to  be  given  up  as  soon  as  the  opportunity 
was  furnished  to  take  up  again  my  special  vocation.  This  opportunity  soon 
came.  My  uncle,  who,  like  my  brother,  bore  me  in  love  on  his  heart,  had  just 
died.  To  the  last  he  had  thought  of  me,  and  charged  my  brother  to  do  every- 
thing to  give  me  a  secure  position  in  life,  and  to  prevent  my  leaving  the  place 
which  I  had  for  a  time,  at  least,  without  a  certain  prospect  of  a  sure  and  better 
one.  Providence  ordered  it  otherwise.  Directly  alter  his  death  through  the 
little  inheritance  falling  to  me,  the  means  were  in  my  hand  to  fulfill  the  wish 
of  my  heart,  the  strivings  of  my  spirit.  So  wonderfully  God  guides  the  desdny 
of  meni 

So  though  healthy  in  body  and  soul,  head  and  heart,  yet  my  spirit  felt  soon 
the  need  of  a  higher  culture.  The  president  had  two  sons  who  were  trained  In 
Halle  in  pedagogy.  They  visited  their  parents  in  company  with  their  teacher. 
He  was  a  mathematician  and  versed  in  physics.  I  found  him  open  and  com- 
municative. He  was  so  good  as  to  name  and  point  out  to  me  the  manifold 
problems  which  he  had  laid  out  for  himself  for  solution,  and  thus  awakened 
.my  long  slumbering  love  for  mathematics  and  physics. 

For  some  time  my  desire  had  turned  especially  to  architecture,  so  that  I  was 
ifirmly  resolved  to  choose  it  for  my  career  and  to  study  it  with  all  earnestness. 
The  time  when  my  present  work  could  no  longer  satisfy  me  had  come,  and 
J  asked  for  my  dismissal.  The  highest  outward  inducement  to  it  was  this : 
I  remained  in  correspondence  with  the  young  man  whom  I  learned  to  know  as 
.a  teacher  in  Bamberg,  who  had  left  that  place  to  go  to  Frankfort  and  then  to 
France.  He  now  lived  again  as  tutor  in  a  merchant's  family  in  the  Nether- 
lands. I  imparted  to  him  my  wish  to  give  up  my  place  and  seek  a  position  in 
architectural  affairs,  and  asked  him  whether  in  the  accomplishment  of  my  wish 
I  could  not  work  best  in  Frankfort,  where  so  much  life  and  human  intercourse 
were  united.  My  friend  wrote  me  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  summer  he 
ishould  spend  some  time  in  Frankfort,  and  if  I  could  also  come  there,  a  con- 
ference on  the  situation  would  be  most  advantageous.  In  consequence  of  this 
promise  I  took  the  firm  and  unchangeable  resolve  to  step  out  of  my  place  in 
:the  early  spring  and  go  to  Frankfort.  Yet  where  should  I  procure  the  money 
for  such  a  journey  ?  In  this  difficulty  I  wrote  again  to  my  oldest  brother  who 
had  so  justly  understood  me  and  asked  for  assistance.  His  answer  came. 
With  joyful  trembling  and  anxiety  I  held  it  in  my  hands.  For  an  hour  I  car- 
ried it  around  with  me  before  I  opened  it ;  for  days  I  did  not  read  it,  for  ft 
Appeared  to  me  highly  improbable  that  he  would  be  able  to  do  anything  for  the 
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accomplishmeDt  of  the  wish  of  my  soal,  and  bo  I  feared  to  find  in  the  letter  the 
deBtmction  of  my  life.  When  after  some  days  of  alternation  between  hope  and 
donbt  I  finally  opened  it,  I  was  not  a  little  astonished  that  in  the  beginning  of 
it  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy  was  expressed.  The  fiirther  contents  moved  me 
deeply.  It  contained  the  news  of  my  uncle's  death,  and  the  announcement  that 
a  legacy  had  fallen  to  me  as  well  as  to  my  brothers  and  sisters.  The  die  waa 
cast  From  this  moment  my  inner  life  had  quite  a  different  signification  and 
character,  and  yet  it  was  all  unknown  to  me.  I  was  like  a  tree  thaf  blooms 
and  knows  it  not.  At  the  end  of  April,  1605,  with  peace  in  my  heart  and  joy 
in  my  soul,  I  left  the  struggling  purpose  and  spirit  of  my  former  condition. 
The  first  days  of  a  rarely  beautiful  May  I  spent  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
with  a  friend.  This  very  dear  friend  lived  on  an  estate  beautifully  situated  in 
Uckermark.  In  these  beautiful  bdt  very  quiet  and  solitary  surroundings  I 
fluttered  merrily  about  from  one  flower  to  another  like  a  butterfly.  I  deeply 
loved  nature  in  her  colored  and  jeweled  attire  and  drew  near  to  her  in  my 
youthful  gayety.  When  I  first  made  the  discovery  that  the  landscape  viewed 
with  this  feeling  appears  in  heightened  beauty,  I  expressed  this  perception  in 
the  following  words :  **  The  more  deeply  we  bind  ourselves  to  nature,  so  much 
the  more  adorned  she  gives  us  everything  back."  In  May,  1805, 1  arrived  on 
my  journey  at  the  house  of  my  brother,  so  often  mentioned,  who  had  now  re- 
ceived another  place  as  pastor. 

He  was  kind  and  full  of  love  as  ever,  and  instead  of  blaming  me  expressed 
his  assent  in  the  most  decided  manner.  He  encouraged  me  to  follow  my  inner 
determination  faithfully  and  unchangeably,  and  wrote  this  sentiment  in  my 
album  at  my  departure :  "  Man's  lot  is  to  struggle  towards  an  end.  Be  a 
man,  dear  brother,  firm  and  decided.  Overcome  the  obstades  which  oppose 
you  and  be  confident.  You  will  gain  your  end."  So  I  departed  encouraged 
by  sympathy  and  agreement,  strengthened  and  confirmed  in  my  resolution  by 
my  brother. 

Just  before  midsummer  I  entered  Frankfort,  according  to  the  agreement 
mentioned  between  my  friend  and  myself.  During  my  journey  of  many  weeks 
in  that  beautiful  spring-time  I  had  time  to  become  quiet  and  collected.  My 
friend  kept  faith  and  we  worked  together  towards  bringing  on  a  favorable 
future  for  me.  The  plan  of  seeking  a  place  as  architect  was  firmly  held. 
Many  favorable  circumstances  also  seemed  to  point  towards  its  accomplish- 
ment; yet  my  friend  was  determined  that  I  should  ensure  my  support  by  pri- 
vate instruction  until  something  farther  should  show  itself  for  the  maturing  of 
my  plan.  But  the  more  decided  the  prospect  became,  so  much  the  more  a 
repressed  feeling  took  possession  of  me.  I  began  to  ask  myself,  "  How  can 
you  work  through  architecture  for  the  culture  and  ennobling  of  man  ?  "  Yet 
I  remained  true  to  my  resolutimi  and  began  to  work  at  my  calling  with  an 
architect.  My  friend  who  was  unceasingly  active  for  the  fulfillment  of  my 
aim,  introduced  me  to  a  friend  of  his  who  was  then  head  teacher  in  the  model 
school  just  established  in  Frankfort.  My  life  and  aim  was  mentioned  and  dis- 
cussed. I  expressed  myself  freely.  "01"  said  Gruner,  turning  to  me,  "  give 
up  architecture ;  it  is  not  for  you.  Become  an  educator.  We  need  a  teacher 
in  our  schooL  Make  up  3rour  mind  and  you  shall  have  the  place."  My  friend 
advised  the  acceptance  of  Gruner's  proposal,  and  I  began  to  waver.  Then  an 
outward  drcumatance  happened  that  decided  me.  I  received  news  that  my 
testimonials,  eq>ecially  those  which  I  had  received  in  Jena,  were  lost    They 
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were  sent  to  a  man  who  had  actirelj  interested  himself  in  me,  and  I  conid  not 
divine  bj  what  ill  luck  the  loss  had  happened.  I  therefore  condaded  that 
providence  had  taken  down  the  bridge  of  retreat  and  hesitated  no  longer,  but 
willingly  and  joyfully  grasped  tbe  hand  offered  me  and  was  soon  a  teacher  in 
the  model  school  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Teacher  in  Model  School — Petialozzi. 

The  watchword  in  education  at  that  time  was  Pestaloszi.  That  word  was 
also  pointed  out  to  me  as  mine,  for  Gmner  when  an  under  teacher  in  the  school 
liad  been  Pestalozzi's  pupil,  and  as  head  teacher  had  written  a  book  on  this 
method  of  instruction.  I  remembered  now  that  in  my  early  boyhood  in  my 
father's  house  I  learned  from  a  paper  the  following  news :  In  Switzerland,  so 
I  understood,  m  man,  Pestaloszi  by  name,  living  for  forty  years  quite  isolated 
from  the  world  had  learned  to  read,  write  and  reckon  by  himself  and  his  own 
exertions.  This  announcement  acted  beneficially  on  me.  I  felt  then  the  slow- 
ness and  unsatisfactoriness  of  my  own  development,  and  this  intelligence  con- 
soled me,  and  filled  me  with  hope  that  I  might  supply  the  deficiency  in  my 
culture  by  my  own  efforts. 

It  was  natural  that  everything  about  Pestalozzi  affected  me  wonderfully,  and 
I  formed  the  resolution  of  seeing  this  man,  who  so  thought  and  strove  to  act  in 
his  life  and  work.  In  August,  1815, 1  went  to  Yverdun  where  Pestalozzi  had 
come  shortly  before.  As  soon  as  I  arrived  I  wa^  received  in  an  especially 
friendly  manner  by  Pestalozzi  and  his  teachers  on  account  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Gmner  and  his  co-laborers,  and  was  conducted  into  the  recitations  and 
left  more  or  less  to  myself.  I  was  still  very  inexperienced  in  teaching.  What 
I  saw  elevated  and  depressed  me,  awoke  and  amazed  me.  My  stay  lasted  four- 
teen days.  I  worked  over  what  I  could  to  give  a  true  written  account  of  how 
I  saw  the  whole  and  the  impression  it  made  on  me. 

I  left  Yverdun  in  the  middle  of  October  with  the  resolve  to  return  for  a  lon- 
ger time  as  soon  as  I  was  able.  When  I  returned  to  Frankfort  my  appoint- 
ment was  definitely  confirmed  by  the  consistory.  The  work  which  awaited  me 
in  the  school  was  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  an  entirely  new  plan  of 
instruction  for  the  whole  in8tituti^n,  which  consisted  of  four  or  tix^  boys'  and 
two  or  three  girls'  classes,  and  was  attended  by  nearly  two  hundred  children. 
There  were  four  regularly  appointed  and  nine  private  teachers.  The  subjects 
which  were  assigned  to  me  were  arithmetic,  drawing,  geography,  and  the  Ger- 
man Unguage.    I  taught  mostly  in  the  middle  classes. 

Of  the  impression  of  my  first  instruction  and  school  keeping  in  a  dass  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  bo}'B,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  eleven,  I  spoke  thus  in  a 
letter  to  my  brother :  "  It  seems  to  me  as  if  I  had  found  something  not  known 
and  yet  long  desired,  long  missed ;  as  if  I  had  finally  found  my  native  ele- 
ment." I  was  like  a  fish  in  water  or  a  bird  in  the  air.  Before  I  cany  far- 
ther this  side  of  my  life  development,  T  must  take  up  another  thing  which  was 
more  important  for  me  by  far  as  a  man,  an  educator  and  teacher,  and  which 
was  soon  complicated  with  the  first. 

Soon  after  my  early  friend  whom  I  had  met  in  Frankfort  had  established 
me  with  Gruner,  he  returned  to  his  situation  as  tutor. 

Private  Tutor. 

Since  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  present  me  personally  to  a  family  that 
desired  suitable  private  instruction  for  their  sons,  he  did  it  in  writing,  and  sev- 
eral days  before  my  journey  to  Yverdun  his  kind  letter  introduced  me  to  this 
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familr.  Instniction  and  edacation  were  desired  for  three  sons.  I  saw  them, 
and  after  thej  had  gone  away  their  personal  qoalities  were  pointed  out  to  me, 
the  method  of  teaching  which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  and  its  consequence. 
I  was  taken  into  consultation  on  the  subject  of  their  farther  instruction.  I  had 
really  not  thought  of  education  at  all  as  an  objective  thing.  I  had  indeed  an 
inner  dread  of  giving  private  instruction;  but  the  trustful  indulgence  with 
which  I  was  met  here,  and  the  clear,  fresh,  friendly  glance  which  met  me,  espe- 
cially from  both  the  younger  boys,  determined  me  to  give  them  daily  two  hours 
of  teaching  and  to  share  their  walks.  I  gave  them  lessons  in  arithmetic  and 
the  German  language.  The  first  were  soon  arranged.  I  gave  them  according 
to  Pestalozzi's  method.  But  I  had  great  difficulty  with  the  instruction  in 
language.  I  began  to  give  it  according  to  the  German  grammars  used  then 
and  now.  I  prepared  myself  as  well  as  possible,  and  exercised  myself  in  the 
most  careful  manner  on  what  was  unknown  to  me.  But  this  way  of  teaching 
tired  me.  I  could  endure  it  neither  for  my  pupils  nor  myself.  Then  I  began 
to  connect  it  with  Pestalozzi's  mother  book.  In  this  way  it  went  much  better, 
yet  this  did  not  satisfy  me.  In  numbers,  by  the  use  of  the  tables  in  Pestalozzi's 
book,  I  reached  the  same  result  which  I  had  seen  in  Switzerland.  My  pupils 
often  had  the  solution  almost  before  the  last  word  of  the  problem  was  spoken. 
In  our  walks  I  exerted  myself  to  enter  into  the  life  of  the  cliildren  and  to  fur- 
ther it.  I  lived  my  own  early  life  once  again,  but  in  an  improved  form,  and  it 
now  became  clear  to  me  in  its  individuality  and  its  universality.  I  now  devoted 
all  my  thought  and  all  my  work  to  building  up  and  educating  men. 

My  life  in  the  school  with  my  pupils,  excellent  fellow-teachers,  and  occa- 
sional visitors  was  also  very^  elevating  and  beneficial.  Favored  by  the  situation 
of  the  school  building  the  scholars  could  exercise  freely  and  play  in  the  court 
and  garden,  and  so  an  important  means  was  given  to  the  teachers  of  growing 
inwardly  with  their  pupils.  All  voluntarily  resolved  that  once  a  week  each 
teacher  should  go  with  his  pupils  into  the  open  air.  Each  one  chose  a  lasting 
or  temporary  occupation  with  them  as  it  suited  him.  I  busied  my  class  espe- 
cially with  the  plant  world.  As  teacher  of  geography  I  used  this  opportunity 
to  bring  them  to  the  contemplation  and  comprehension  of  the  earth's  surface, 
connected  the  instruction  in  geography  with  the  view  thus  obtained,  and  let  it 
grow  out  of  it.  I  took  everything  according  to  nature,  and  drew  the  picture 
immediately,  diminished  in  size,  on  an  even  surface  of  ground  or  sand  chosen 
for  the  purpose. 

When  the  picture  was  firmly  grasped  and  imprinted,  we  drew  it  in  school  on 
a  blackboard  lying  horizontally.  It  was  sketched  first  by  the  teacher  and 
pupils  together,  then  made  an  exercise  for  every  scholar.  Our  representations 
of  the  earth's  surface  had  at  first  a  spherical  form  like  the  apparent  horizon. 
At  the  first  public  examination  which  the  school  gave,  I  was  so  fortunate  as 
not  only  to  rejoice  in  the  undivided  approbation  of  the  parents  present,  but 
especially  of  my  superiors,  and  they  said  geography  should  be  so  taught.  The 
child  must  first  learn  to  know  his  surroundings  before  he  goes  into  the  distance. 
The  scholars  were  at  home  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  as  in  their  own  rooms, 
and  noticed  quickly  and  promptly  every  relation  of  the  snr&ce  of  their  district. 
In  teaching  numbers  I  did  not  have  the  lower,  but  only  the  middle  classes.  As 
teacher  of  this  I  received  encouraging  approbation. 

I  had  not  only  the  joy  of  attaining  results  which  perfectly  satisfied  the  ex- 
aminers, but  I  saw  that  my  pupils  worked  with  pleasure,  zeal,  and  independ- 
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ence.  Concerning  mj  own  life  and  efforts  at  that  time  I  expreaKd  mjM  in 
the  following  words :  "  I  wish  to  enltivate  men  who  stand  rooted  m  mtme 
with  their  feet  in  God's  earth,  whose  heads  reach  toward  and  look  into  the 
heavens,  whose  hearts  nnite  the  richly  formed  life  of  earth  and  nature,  and  the 
pnritj  and  peace  of  hearen — God's  earth  and  God's  heayen." 

Often  now  the  wish  arose  to  he  released  from  m j  engagement  to  the  model 
schooL  I  had  pledged  myself  to  remain  in  it  as  teacher  at  least  for  thiee  jeais. 
The  celebrated  head  teacher  Gmner  knew  enough  of  hnman  natoie  to  see  thst 
snch  an  active  man  as  I  could  not  work  well  in  snch  an  institntion  as  that  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  I  was  released  from  my  obligation.  My  depaitme 
from  the  school  was  decided  and  I  could  develop  myself  again  freely  and  nnoon- 
strainedly.  The  three  boys  to  whom  I  had  given  private  tnstmction  in  nnm- 
beis  and  language  now  needed  a  teacher  on  account  of  the  departure  of  their 
former  tutor.  The  task  of  seeking  a  teacher  in  the  circle  of  my  acqnaintanfs 
was  given  me  as  being  best  acquainted  with  the  character  and  needs  of  these 
children.  I  earnestly  turned  in  all  directions  and  sunong  others  to  my  oldest 
brother.  I  divulged  to  him  the  qualifications  which  appeared  to  me  neceesaiy 
for  a  teacher.  He  wrote  me  decidedly  and  simply.  He  could  not  propose  a 
teacher  such  as  I  wished  for  the  relations  pointed  out,  and  did  not  believe  that 
I  would  find  one ;  for  the  pure  inner  life  would  be  lacking  in  one  poaseariog 
knowledge  and  the  outside  experience  of  life ;  the  care  and  recognition  of  the 
same  in  another  who  possessed  this.  So  the  thing  stood  for  several  montiis, 
when  in  my  deep  love  for  the  boys  and  anxiety  for  their  education  I  sought 
to  place  myself  in  the  parent's  place.  This  decided  me  to  become  their  teacher 
myself.  After  a  veiy  hard  struggle  I  expressed  my  resolution.  It  was  thank- 
fully received,  and  understood  as  I  gave  it.  As  my  choice  and  decision  were 
connected  with  a  deep  inner  struggle,  so  was  also  my  initiation  into  the  place. 
There  were  two  unchangeable  things  in  our  contract.  One  was  that  I  should 
never  be  obliged  to  reside  with  my  pupils  in  the  city,  and  that  from  the  fint 
they  should  be  freely  given  up  to  me. 

Takes  Sole  Charge  of  them  PvptU. 

I  entered  this,  my  new  educational  work,  in  July,  1807.  I  was  now  really 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  my  development  was  several  years  younger.  I  oonld 
not  feel  myself  so  old,  nor.  had  I  a  consciousness  of  my  age. 

The  highest  activity  for  education  and  instruction  began  in  me.  The  first 
thing  which  occupied  me  was  the  distinct  feeling  that  to  live  one's  self  is  the 
true  and  proper  education.  Then  the  questions :  What  is  education,  and  what 
do  the  means  of  elementary  instruction  set  forth  by  Pestalosd  signify  ?  What  is 
principally  the  object  of  instruction  ?  To  answer  the  question — ^What  is  the 
object  of  instruction  ? — ^I  proceeded  from  the  following  considerations :  Man 
lives  in  a  world  of  objects  which  act  upon  him,  on  which  he  wishes  to  work ; 
thus  he  must  know  them  according  to  their  natura,  their  character,  and  their 
rehition  to  each  other  and  to  himself.  The  objects  have  form  (lessons  on  fonn), 
size  (lessons  on  size),  are  manifold  (lessons  in  number).  I  had  in  the  expres- 
sion outer  world  only  nature  before  my  eyes.  I  so  lived  in  nature  that  aitistic 
or  human  works  did  not  exist  for  me.  Therefore  it  cost  me  a  long  struggle  to 
make  the  consideration  of  the  works  of  man  a  subject  of  elementary  culture. 
It  was  for  me  a  great  widening  of  my  inner  and  outer  nght  when  at  the  expres- 
sion "  outer  world,"  I  thought  of  the  realm  of  human  work. 

So  I  sought  to  make  everything  dear  through  man,  through  his  relation  to 
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himself  and  to  the  outer  wodd.  The  highest  sentiment  which  came  from  me 
then  was:  "EYezything  is  nnitj ;  eyeiTthiDg  zests  in,  proceeds  from,  striyes 
for,  leads  and  returns  to  nni^."  This  striving  for  nnity  is  the  foundation  of 
the  different  phenomena  in  hnman  life.  Fortonatelj  works  on  education  ap- 
peared then  from  Seller,  Jean  Paul  and  othen.  Thej  helped  me  partly  hj  the 
agreement  therein  presented  with  my  views,  partly  by  their  opposition.  What 
especially  pressed  on  mis  at  this  time  was  the  lack  of  an  organized  series  of 
objects  of  instniction.  Cheerful  and  free  action  springs  from  viewing  the 
whole  as  a  unity ;  it  is  made  necessary  by  the  being  of  everything  an  f  the  life 
and  action  resting  in  it.  When  I  now  seek  to  make  dear  to  myself  the  life  and 
influence  of  an  educator,  the  notes  of  that  time  meet  me,  freshly  inspiring  and 
cheering  me.  I  now  look  back  into  that  childhood  of  my  educational  life  and 
learn  from  it,  as  I  look  back  to  and  learn  from  the  childhood  of  my  natural  life. 

Why  is  all  childhood  and  youth  so  full  of  richness  and  knows  it  not,  and  why 
does  it  lose  it  without  knowing  it,  and  learn  first  to  know  it  when  it  is  lost  f 
Must  it  always  remain  so  ?  Will  it  not  finally— not  soon— happen  that  the 
experience,  the  insight,  the  knowledge  of  age  will  build  a  defense,  a  support 
and  protection  around  childhood  and  youth  ?  Otherwise  what  advantage  to  age 
is  its  experience,  to  the  hoary  man  his  wisdom  t  What  advantage  to  the  human 
race  is  the  experience  of  age,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old  man  if  it  sinks  with 
him  into  the  grave  ? 

My  first  life  with  my  pupils  was  very  circumscribed.  It  consisted  in  living 
and  walking  in  the  open  air.  Cut  off  from  the  influence  of  a  city  education,  I 
did  not  yet  venture  to  introduce  the  simple  life  of  nature  into  the  sphere  of 
education.  My  younger  pupils  themselves  taught  me  and  guided  me  to  that. 
In  the  following  year  this  life  of  my  pupils  was  especially  roused  and  animated, 
when  the  father  gave  them  a  piece  of  a  field  for  a  garden  which  we  cultivated 
in  common.  Their  highest  joy  was  to  give  their  parents  and  me  presents  of 
the  fruits  of  their  garden.  Oh,  how  their  eyes  glistened  when  they  could  do  it  I 
Beautiful  plants  and  little  shrubs  from  the  field,  the  great  garden  of  God,  were 
planted  and  cared  for  in  the  little  gardens  of  the  children.  After  that  time  my 
youthful  life  did  not  appear  to  me  so  entirely  useless.  I  learned  what  a  very 
different  thing  it  is  for  the  care  of  a  plant,  whether  one  has  seen  and  watched  its 
natural  life  at  the  different  epochs  of  its  unfolding,  or  if  he  has  always  stood 
far  from  nature.  Then  when  I  lived  in  nature  with  my  first  pupils  so  cheer- 
fully and  gayly,  I  said  to  myself  that  the  life  of  man  connects  itself  with  the 
care  of  nature's  life.  For  were  not  those  presents  of  flowers  and  plants  the 
expression  of  regard  and  acknowledgment  of  the  love  for  parents  and  teacher, 
the  expresrion  of  the  child's  own  love  and  joyful  childish  thought  ?  A  child 
that  freely  and  voluntarily  seeks  flowers,  cherishes  and  cares  for  them  in  order 
to  wind  them  into  a  bouquet  or  wreath  for  parents  or  teacher  cannot  be  a  bad 
child  or  become  a  bad  man.  Such  a  child  can  easily  be  led  to  the  love,  to  grati- 
tude to,  and  knowledge  of  his  father,  God,  who  gives  him  such  gifts.  I  assert 
that  a  child  naturally  guided  needs  no  positive  ecclesiastical  form,  because  the 
lovingly  cared  for,  and  thereby  steadily  and  strongly  developed,  human  life,  also 
the  doudless  child's  life,  is  of  itself  a  Christ-like  one. 

Life  as  an  Educator, 

I  now  turn  to  the  recital  of  my  life  as  an  educator.  What  a  young  man 
gains  in  one  year  from  nature  when  she  lies  dear  and  open  before  him,  she  does 
not  give  him  when  the  vision  is  dosed  and  he  is  separated  from  contact  with  her. 
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Both  these  aeaaoDB  giro  different  lemilts  and  make  different  denmnds.  When 
more  separated  from  natore  he  becomes  more  concentrated  within  himaelL 
The  life  of  youth  then  demands  material  for  firmly  establishing  itself,  and  lends 
to  otherwise  shapeless  material  a  Hying  form.  My  pnpils  soon  came  to  me  with 
this  demand,  from  which  arose  the  following  sel^oeetionings :  What  did  yon 
do  as  a  boy  %  What  happened  to  yon  to  quicken  your  impulse  for  activity  and 
representation  ?  By  what  means  was  this  impulse  at  that  age  most  fitly  satis- 
fied ?  What  did  you  wish  as  the  end  of  this  satisfaction  ?  Then  oat  of  my  ear- 
liest boyhood  something  came  to  me  which  gave  to  me  at  that  moment  all  that  I 
needed.  It  was  the  simple  art  of  imprinting  on  smooth  paper  signs  and  forms 
by  regular  lines.  I  have  often  tried  this  simple  art  and  it  has  never  failed  of  its 
end.  From  these  forms  on  paper  we  advanced  to  the  investigation  of  the  paper 
itself,  then  of  pasteboard,  and  finally  of  wood.  My  later  experience  has  taught 
me  to  know  still  other  materials  for  making  forms  and  shapes.  But  I  must  dwell 
yet  a  moment  with  that  simple  occupation  of  paper  forms,  because  it  occupies 
the  child  so  entirely  for  a  time,  so  satisfies  and  fills  the  demand  of  his  strength. 
Man  demands  to  know  nature  in  the  variety  of  her  forms  and  shapes,  and  to 
understand  it  in  its  unity,  in  its  inner  activity  and  reality,  and  therefore  he 
goes  on  in  his  course  of  development  and  formation  according  to  the  process 
of  nature ;  he  imitates  in  his  plays  her  creative  process.  In  his  early  plays  the 
young  human  being  likes  to  imitate  the  first  activities  of  nature.  Thus  he 
likes  to  build,  for  are  not  the  first  solid  forms  of  nature  built  ?  Let  this  intima- 
tion of  the  higher  meaning  of  the  free  occupations  and  plays  suffice  here. 
From  the  love,  zeal,  persistence  and  joy  with  which  children  pursue  these  occu- 

pations  arises  a  very  important  thing  of  a  different  character.  Play  must 
necessarily  bring  a  child  into  a  deeper,  higher  communion  with  a  higher  exist- 
ing whole.  If  he  builds  a  house  he  builds  it  to  inhabit  it,  like  grown  people, 
and  to  realize  limitations  and  to  impart  something  to  others  1  Notice  the  fact 
that  the  child  who  receives  freely,  gives  freely  if  his  heart  is  not  smothered  and 
dulled  by  the  profusion  of  the  gifts  he  receives.  This  is  inevitable  with  the 
innocent  child.  Fortunate  is  he  who  understands  how  to  satisfy  this  need. 
That  only  has  worth  to  a  child  at  this  time  which  he  can  use  as  a  means  of 
union  between  his  loved  ones  and  himself.  This  should  be  respected  by  par- 
ents and  teachers  and  used  as  a  means  of  awakening  the  instinct  of  activity  and 
representation  and  unity  with  others,  and  therefore  not  even  a  trifling  gift  of  a 
child  should  remain  unnoticed. 

I  strove  earnestly  to  give  my  pnpils  the  best  possible  education,  the  beet  pos- 
sible instruction ;  this  end,  however,  could  not  be  reached  in  my  condition  at 
that  time  and  with  my  degree  of  information. 

Rendence  with  Patalozzi, 

When  I  fully  realized  this,  the  thought  arose  that  I  should  be  benefited  by 
a  stay  with  Festalozzi.  I  expressed  this  with  great  decision,  and  in  conse- 
quence it  was  decided  in  the  summer  of  1808  that  I  should  go  to  Yverdnn  with 
my  three  pupils.  Thus  it  happened  after  a  short  time  that  I  was  there  as  both 
teacher  and  scholar,  educator  and  pupil.  In  order  to  be  f uUy  and  perfectly 
placed  in  the  midst  and  the  heart  of  Pestalozzi's  work,  I  wished  to  reside  with 
my  pupils  in  the  building  of  the  institution,  in  the  castle  so  called.  We  wished 
to  share  everything  with  the  rest ;  but  this  wish  was  not  granted  us,  for  strange 
selfishness  interfered.    Yet  I  soon  came  to  dwell  as  near  the  institution  as 
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possible,  80  that  we  shared  dinner,  afternoon  Innch  and  sapper,  the  instroction 
adapted  to  us  and  the  whole  life  of  the  pupils.  I  for  mjsdf  had  nothing  more 
serious  to  do  than  to  allow  mj  pnpils  to  take  a  full  share  of  that  Ufe,  strength- 
ening spirit  and  bodj.  With  this  aim  we  shared  9II  instruction,  and  it  was  a 
special  care  to  me  to  talk  with  Peetalozzi  on  every  subject  from  its  first  point 
of  connection,  to  leam  to  know  it  from  its  foundation.  I  soon  felt  the  need  of 
unitj  of  endeavor  in  means  and  end.  Therefore  I  sought  to  gain  the  highest 
insight  into  everything.  I  was  pupil  in  all  subjects,  numbers,  form,  singing, 
reading,  drawing,  lang^uage,  geography,  natural  science,  dead  languages,  etc 
In  what  Mras  offered  for  youthful  life,  for  comprehensiye  teaching,  for  higher 
instruction,  I  missed  that  satisfying  of  the  human  being,  the  essence  of  the 
subject.  Festalozzi's  views  were  very  universal,  and,  as  experience  taught,  only 
awakening  to  those  already  grounded  in  the  right.  I  revealed  my  feelings  on 
this  subject  very  earnestly  and  plainly  to  Pestalozd,  and  finally,  in  1810,  resolved 
to  leave  Tverdun.  In  connection  with  the  subjects  taught,  the  instruction  in 
language  struck  me  first  in  its  great  imperfection,  arbitrariness,  and  lifelessness. 
The  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  method  of  teaching  the  mother  tongue  occupied 
me  especially.  I  proceeded  from  the  following  considerations :  Lauguage  is 
the  image,  the  representat  on  of  a  world,  and  is  related  to  the  outer  world 
through  articulately  formed  tones ;  if  I  wish  properly  to  represent  a  thing  I 
must  know  the  original  according  to  its  character.  The  outer  world  has  ob- 
jects ;  I  also  must  have  a  decided  form,  a  decided  word  for  the  object.  The 
objects,  however,  show  qualities ;  language  must,  therefore,  have  quality  words 
in  its  construction.  These  qualities  are  necessarily  bound  up  with  the  objects ; 
quaUties  of  being,  having  and  becoming. 

I  learned  also  to  recognize  boyish  play  in  the  free  air  in  its  power,  develop- 
ing and  strengthening  spirit,  disposition  and  body.  In  these  plays  and  in  what 
was  connected  with  them,  I  recognized  the  chief  source  of  the  moral  strength 
of  the  young  people  in  the  institution. 

The  higher  symbolical  meaning  of  play  had  not  then  opened  to  me,  so  I 
regarded  it  merely  as  a  moral  power  for  mind  and  body.  The  walks  were  like 
the  plays  in  their  moral  influence,  especially  those  in  Pestalozzi's  company. 
There  is  no  question  that  Pestalozzi's  public,  and  especially  his  evening  reflec- 
tions, in  which  he  liked  to  exert  himself  to  awaken  and  unfold  the  ideal  of 
noble  manhood  and  true  human  love,  contributed  most  essentially  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  inner  life.  On  the  whole,  I  spent  in  Yverdun  an  inspiring, 
grand,  and  for  my  life,  decisive  time.  In  1810 1  returned  to  Frankfort.  I  had 
wished  to  enter  a  university  immediately,  but  saw  myself  obliged  to  remain  in 
my  place  until  July  of  the  coming  year. 

Gottingen. — Studtf  ofLetnguage  and  Nature, 

In  the  beginning  of  that  month,  I  went  to  Grottingen.  I  arrived  there  in  the 
middle  of  the  half  year,  because  I  felt  that  I  needed  several  months  to  right 
myself,  to  bring  my  inner  and  outer  being,  my  thoughts  and  actions  into  har- 
mony. Several  months  really  passed  before  my  inner/life  quieted  itself.  I 
sought  to  find  how  to  place  mankind  as  a  whole  in  and  outside  of  me.  So  I 
was  led  back  to  the  first  appearance  of  man  on  earth,  to  the  country  where  he 
originated,  and  to  the' first  expression  of  mankind,  his  speech.  The  study  and 
investigation  of  language  formed  now  the  object  of  my  endeavors.  Learning 
the  eastern  languages  seemed  to  me  tiie  necessary  object  of  my  efforts  and 
aspirations,  and  I  forthwith  began  with  Hebrew  and  Arabic    From  these  I 
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wished  to  open  a  waj  to  other  Ariatie  toupee,  eepedallj  the  Induui  and  Fe^ 
sian.  Greek  likewiie  allnred  me  bj  its  foUnees,  order,  and  law,  I  wae  now 
free.  I  was  happy.  I  was  cheerfol,  and  peace  reigned  within  and  witfaook 
me.  Ae  I  lived  alone  throygh  the  day,  I  walked  late  in  the  aftenoon  in  order 
to  be  greeted  by  the  light,  friendly  raya  of  the  sinking  son.  I  walked  until 
nearly  midnight  in  the  beautiful  suburbs  of  GOttingen,  in  order  to  strengthen 
body  and  mind.  The  heavens  lit  with  stars  accorded  with  my  feelings.  80 
the  summer  half-year  had  flown  and  Mir.hae1mss  day  had  come.  My  self* 
development  had  imperceptibly  led  me  away  from  my  study  of  language  to 
natural  objects.  My  design  of  studying  nature  in  her  first  phenomena  and 
elements  again  sprang  up.  But  my  remaining  means  were  too  small  to  con- 
tinue longer  at  the  university.  Since  I  had  nothing  but  my  own  mental 
strength  I  thought  I  could  supply  the  means  necesssiy  for  the  farther  attain- 
ment of  my  end  by  literaiy  work.  I  began  to  be  active  in  that  direction,  ^dien 
my  outer  condition  took  a  very  different  turn  through  an  unexpected  legacy. 
I  had  an  aunt,  my  mother's  sister,  whose  sudden  death  put  me  in  a  condition  to 
carry  on  my  desired  studies  in  an  unthonght.of  way.  My  situation  was  now 
highly  sgieeable,  and  I  felt  such  a  quiet  joy  and  cheeifulness  as  never  before. 

Physics,  chemistty,  mineralogy  and  natural  history  were  my  first  studies. 
The  study  and  investigation  of  nature  seemed  to  me  the  foundation  and  oof> 
ner«tone  of  human  development,  improvement,  and  education.  The  lectoies 
on  natural  history  at  this  university  gave  me  a  view  of  the  fundamental  f orms^ 
of  crystals  and  minerals.  I  could  not  live  an  entire  term  more  by  my  own 
means,  but  hoped  to  be  able  to  assure  my  support  in  Berlin  by  giving  instreo- 
tion.  Therefore  I  resolved  to  go  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  winter 
term,  in  order  to  study  mineralogy,  geology,  crystallogn^hy  and  their  laws. 

Rendenee  in  BerHn. 

After  a  visit  of  some  weeks  with  my  brother  in  Osterode,  I  went  to  Berlin 
in  October,  1812.  The  lectures  I  had  desired  gave  my  mind  and  spirit  what 
I  needed,  and  unfolded  in  my  feelings  still  more  my  conviction  of  the  inner 
connection  of  all  cosmic  development.  Por  my  maintenance  I  gave  instruc- 
tion in  a  then  famous  private  schooL 

Now  came  the  year  1818,  pregnant  with  fate.  Every  one  wss  called  to 
arms,  to  protect  the  fatherland.  I  had  indeed  a  home,  a  native  land,  I  mi^ 
say  a  motherland,  but  no  fatherland.  My  native  country  did  not  call  me.  I 
was  not  Prussian,  and  so  it  happened,  owing  to  my  retired  life,  the  call  to 
arms  inspired  me  little.  It  was  something  different  that  called  me,  not  with 
enthusiasm,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  German  sol- 
diers. It  was  the  feeling  and  consciousness  of  the  idesl  Gennany,  that  I  re- 
spected as  something  high  and  holy  in  my  spirit,  and  which  I  wished  to  be 
everywhere  unfettered  and  free  to  act  Esrther,  the  firmness  with  which  I 
held  to  my  educational  career,  decided  me.  Although  I  could  not  really  say 
that  I  had  a  fatherland,  yet  it  must  happen  that  every  boy,  that  every  chfld 
who  should  later  be  educated  by  me  would  have  a  fatherland,  and  that  that 
fatherhtnd  now  demanded  protection,  when  the  child  himself  could  not  defend 
it.  I  could  not  possibly  think  how  a  young  man,  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
could  become  the  teacher  of  children  whose  country  he  had  not  defended  with 
his  life-blood.  This  was  the  second  thing  that  influenced  me  to  my  decision. 
Thirdly,  the  summons  to  war  appeared  to  me  %  sign  of  the  common  need  of 
man,  of  the  country,  of  the  time  in  which  I  lived,  and  I  felt  that  it  would  be 
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nnworthj  and  unmanlj  not  to  straggle  for  the  common  necessity  of  the  peo- 
ple among  whom  one  lives,  not  to  bear  my  part  towards  repelling  a  common 
danger.  Every  consideration  was  secondary  to  these  convictions,  even  that 
which  grew  oat  of  my  bodily  oonstitation,  too  feeble  for  sach  a  life. 

Short  Campaign  as  Soldier, 

At  Easter,  1813, 1  entered  Dresden  in  order  to  join  the  infantry  division  of 
the  corps  of  Lutzow  at  Leipaic  Owing  to  the  retirement  of  my  life,  it  was 
natoral  that  I,  although  matricnlated  as  a  real  student,  yet  stood  far  from  the 
others,  and  really  had  no  acquaintance  among  them,  and  so  among  my  strong 
comrades,  whom  I  joined  in  Dresden,  I  could  find  no  acquaintance,  although 
there  were  so  many  students  from  Berlin  among  them.  At  the  first  day's  rest 
after  our  march  out  of  Dresden,  our  leader  introduced  to  me  one  of  our  com- 
rades from  Erfurt,  as  a  Thuringian  and  fellow-countryman ;  it  was  LangethaL 
Although  a  passbg  acquaintance  at  first,  it  was  destined  to  be  a  lasting  one. 

Our  first  march  and  halt  was  Meissen.  We  had  already  enjoyed,  during 
the  march,  a  beautiful  spring  day,  and  so  we  rejoiced  during  our  rest  in  a  yet 
more  beautiful  evening.  Led  by  the  same  impulse,  all  who  were  students 
found  themselves  together  on  an  open  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  public  house,  and  the  old  Meissen  wine  soon  united  us.  We  sat 
some  twenty  in  number,  a  merry  circle,  at  a  long  table,  and  greeted  and 
pledged  each  other  now  really  for  the  first  time.  It  was  here  that  Langethal 
brought  me  his  friend  at  the  university  of  Berlin,  the  young  Middendorif,  a 
theological  student.  We  were  together  until  the  middle  of  the  beautiful 
spring  night,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  visited  the  magnificent  cathe- 
dral of  Meissen.  Thus  we  three  found  each  other,  who  from  that  time  have 
remained  united  for  now  almost  fifteen  years,  in  a  common  struggle  and  for  a 
higher  life ;  although  not  always  in  the  same  outer  bond  of  life,  yet  in  the 
inner  striving  for  self-education.  Langethal  and  Middendorff  had  a  third 
friend  among  our  comrades,  Bauer  by  name.  I  became  acquainted  with  him 
also  at  Meissen,  I  believe ;  yet  we  first  associated  as  friends  at  Havelbnrg. 
With  him  the  narrow  circle  of  my  companions  in  war  was  closed. 

My  principal  care  was  to  improve  myself  in  my  present  calling,  and  so  one 
of  my  first  endeavors  was  to  make  clear  to  myself  the  inner  necessity  and  the 
connection  of  the  demands  of  service  and  drill ;  it  came  to  me  very  soon  and 
easily,  from  the  mathematical,  physical  side,  and  strengthened  me  against 
many  little  disagreeable  things  which  easfly  befell  others  when  they  thought 
this  or  that  command  could  be  omitted  as  too  trifling.  During  the  long  stay 
in  Havelburg  I  strengthened  my  inner  life,  so  far  as  the  service  permitted,  by 
living  much  in  nature.  We  friends  sought  to  be  together  as  much  as  possible. 
Our  camping  life  was  especially  pleasant  to  me,  because  it  made  many  facts 
of  history  clear  to  me.  Owing  to  the  fate  of  our  corps,  which  was  dislodged 
from  the  real  theater  of  war,  and  with  the  great  aggressiveness  of  our  military 
activity,  we  passed,  at  least  I  did,  otr  war  life  as  in  a  dream.  Only  oocasioii- 
ally,  as  at  Leipsic.  at  Dalenburg,  at  Bremen,  and  at  Berlin,  we  seemed  to  wake 
up,  yet  only  to  sink  again  into  a  feeble  dream. 

It  was  specially  oppressive  and  enervating  to  me,  never  to  know  our  real 
relation  to  the  great  whole,  and  to  be  able  to  say  nothing  satis&ctory  either 
of  the  reason  or  the  aim  of  our  employment.  It  was  so  to  me,  at  least ;  others 
might  have  seen  it  more  clearly  and  better.  The  campaign  afforded  me  one 
thing,  however.    In  the  course  of  the  actual  soldier's  life,  I  aroused  myself  for 
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the  interest  of  the  German  land  and  people ;  my  exertions  hecame  patriotic  in 
that  direction.  Every  where,  so  far  aa  the  exhaustion  of  my  mind  allowed,  I 
bore  my  future  Tocadon  abont  with  me,  even  in  the  few  battles  in  which  we 
took  part ;  there  also  I  could  collect  experiences  for  my  fntore  work.  Onr 
corps  marched  through  the  districts  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg,  Holstein,  and 
from  there  we  came  finally,  in  the  year  1813,  to  the  Rhine.  Peace  prerented 
us  from  seeing  Paris.  We  were  stationed  in  the  Ketheriands  until  the  break- 
'ing  up  of  the  corps.  At  last,  in  July,  1813,  every  one  who  did  not  wish  to 
serve  longer,  was  allowed  to  return  home  and  to  his  earlier  calling. 

At  my  entrance  to  the  corps  among  Prussian  soldiers,  the  promise  of  an  ap- 
pointment in  the  Prussian  state  was  given  me  through  the  intercession  of 
honored  friends.  .  It  was  a  position  as  assistant  in  the  mineralogical  museum 
of  Berlin,  under  Weiss.  Thither  I  turned  my  way  as  to  the  next  place  of  my 
destiny.  I  wished  to  see  the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  also  my  native  country. 
So  I  went  from  Dusseldorf  back  to  Lunen,  and  from  there  through  Biaints, 
Frankfort  and  Rudolstadt  to  Berlin. 

I  left  the  army  with  an  utter  feeling  of  dissatisfaction.  The  inner  longing 
for  accord  and  harmony,  for  inner  peace,  was  so  powerful,  that  it  pressed  itself 
before  me  in  symbol  and  form  unconsciously.  With  an  inexplicable,  anxious 
desire,  I  passed  through  many  beautiful  regions  and  many  gardens  on  my 
return ;  but  I  was  always  drawn  from  them  unsatisfied.  In  Frankfort  I  vis- 
ited a  large  garden  ornamented  with  the  most  varied  beauties.  I  looked  at  all 
the  luxuriant  growths  and  fresh  flowers  which  it  offered;  but  no  blossom 
gave  satisfaction  to  my  inner  being.  When  all  the  manifold  beauties  of  the 
garden  entered  my  soul  a^a  glance,  it  flashed  upon  me  vividly  that  I  found  no 
lily  among  them.  I  asked  the  owner  of  the  garden,  "  Have  you  no  lilies  in 
your  garden?"  He  responded  quietly,  "No."  When  I  expressed  my  snr^ 
prise  at' that,  he  told  me  just  as  quietly  that  no  one  had  ever  missed  them  in 
the  garden.  But  I  knew,  now,  what  I  had  missed  and  sought.  How  could 
my  inner  being  express  it  in  words  more  beautifully  than  thus :  You  seek 
quiet  peace  of  mind,  harmony  of  life,  purity  of  soul  in  the  image  of  the  quiet, 
pure,  simple  Ifly.  The  garden  in  its  beautiful  variety,  without  a  lOy,  seemed 
to  me  as  the  many-colored  life  passing  before*  me,  without  unity  and  har- 
mony. I  saw  afterwards,  in  a  walk,  costly  blooming  lilies  in  a  country  gar- 
den ;  but  they  were  separated  from  me  by  a  hedge.  I  must  especially  note 
one  thing ;  in  the  place  where  I  saw  the  lilies  in  the  garden,  a  three-years'  old 
boy  trustfully  drew  near  me. 

ABsiMtant  m  Museum  of  Mineralogy. 

The  first  day  of  August,  1818, 1  arrived  in  Berlin,  and  immediately  received 
the  appointment  mentioned  above.  The  duties  obligatory  on  me  brought  me 
in  contact,  for  the  greatest  part  of  every  day,  with  minerals,  those  dumb 
proofs  of  the  quiet,  creative  activity  of  nature,  and  the  witnesses  of  the  same. 
Geology  and  crystallography  opened  to  me  a  still  higher  circle  of  insight  and 
perception,  and  also  a  h'gher  aim  for  seeking,  aspiration,  and  striving.  Nat- 
ure and  man  seemed  to  me  to  explain  each  other,  although  in  such  different 
degrees  of  development. 

Although  Langethal,  Middendorff,  Bauer,  and  I  had  during  the  whole  war« 
served  not  only  in  the  same  corps,  but  also  in  the  same  battalion,  yet  we  were 
separated  the  last  of  the  time,  especially  when  quartered  in  the  Netheriands^so 
that  I,  at  least,  at  the  dismissal  of  the  corps,  did  not  know  to  what  region  my 
friends  had  turned. 
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lU^nton  with  Middendorff  and  Langethal, 

So  it  waa  an  unexpected  ]bjr  to  me  when  after  some  time  I  saw  them  all 
again  in  Berlin.  My  friends  pnrsaed  earnestly  their  theological  studies,  I,  my 
study  of  natore.  So  at  first  there  was  little  contact  between  us.  Thus  sped 
several  months  when  life  suddenly  called  us  together  again.  It  happened 
through  the  summons  to  war  in  1815.  Together  we  reported  as  volunteers. 
According  to  our  earlier  position  and  the  will  of  the  king  we  could  enter  imme- 
diately as  ofiicers.    Soon  each  one  of  us  was  assigned  to  his  regiment. 

Such  a  number  of  volunteers  reported  themselves  that  neither  state  officers 
had  to  leave  their  posts,  nor  students  to  break  up  their  studies.  For  this  rea- 
son a  counter  order  admonished  us  to  remain. 

Middendorff,  certain  of  his  speedy  departure  to  the  army,  did  not  wish  to  rent 
apartments  for  the  short  time  of  his  stay  in  Berlin,  and  since  mine  was  sufficient 
for  us  both,  he  came  to  me. 

At  first,  owing  to  the  different  directions  of  our  lives,  this  seemed  to  bring 
OS  not  much  nearer ;  soon  a  stronger  point  of  union  showed  itself.  Langethal 
and  Middendorff,  in  order  to  support  themselves  accepted  places  in  families  as 
tutors ;  but  so  that  their  attendance  at  their  lectures  was  not  shortened.  At 
first  the  work  undertaken  seemed  simple  to  both ;  but  soon  they  found  difficul- 
ties in  regard  to  the  instruction  as  well  as  the  education  of  the  children  in- 
trusted to  them. 

Our  conversation  often  led  us  to  these  subjects,  and  so  they  turned  to  me 
with  questions  especially  in  regard  to  mathematical  instruction,  and  we  ap- 
pointed two  hours  a  week  in  which  I  imparted  instruction  to  them.  From  this 
moment  the  mutual  intercourse  became  active  and  ^rmanent. 

SUPPLEMENT  BT  THE   EDITOR — ^W.   LANOB. 

Here  the  account  breaks  off  suddenly.  I  had  to  decipher  it  out  of  an  almost 
illegible  manuscript.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  letter  destined  for  the  Duke 
of  Meiningen  on  the  occasion  of  the  negotiation  concerning  the  people's  educa- 
tional institution  in  Helba,  was  ever  brought  to  an  end,  finished  and  sent;  but 
I  doubt  it.  Finally  my  own  introductory  account  of  the  efficient  activity  of 
Froebel  in  Switzerland  gives  further  information  concerning  the  life  of  this 
remarkable  man. 

In  1839,  Froebel,  accompanied  by  Middendorff  and  a  Herr  Frankenburg, 
went  to  Dresden  and  was  active  there  for  the  establishment  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. After  Frankenburg  had  undertaken  a  Kindergarten  in  Dresden, 
Froebel  returned  to  Blankenburg  and  Middendorff  to  Keilhau.  The  friends 
did  not  separate  entirely ;  but  from  time  to  time  Middendorff  took  a  helpful 
and  active  share  in  the  efforts  at  Blankenburg. 

Froebel  now  summoned  a  distant  relative  to  him,  but  could  not  long  con- 
tinue his  establishment  for  pecuniary  reasons  in  spite  of  the  continued  support 
from  Keilhao.  He  took  refuge  again  in  his  mother-institution,  without,  how- 
ever, any  way  influencing  its  direction.  In  August,  1848,  he  held  a  teachers' 
union  in  Rudolstadt,  and  laid  before  it  his  plan  for  the  education  of  young  chil- 
dren. The  aim  of  the  gathering  was  attained.  He  won  universal  approba- 
tion, and  the  world  of  teachers  became  mindful  of  his  exertions. 

In  the  autumn  of  1848  he  went  to  Dresden  agfun  in  order  to  carry  on  there 
a  course  for  the  training  of  Kindergartners. 

In  the  spring  of  1849  he  sought  a  new  abode  in  liebenstein.  In  the  £aU  of 
the  same  year  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  by  a  woman's  union,  after  Midden- 
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dorif  shordj  before  in  the  institation  of  the  celebrated  teacher,  Doris  Lntkens, 
had  made  an  appeal  for  Froebel's  cause.  * 

The  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  qnicklj  took  deep  root  in  Hamborg.  In  the 
spring  Kii  1850,  he  returned  to  the  honting^castle,  Marienthal,  at  liebensfieiD, 
which  the  Dnke  of  Meiningen  had  granted  to  him  at  his  request  for  ednca- 
tional  purposes.  He  had  established  here  an  institation  for  training  Kinde^ 
gartners.  In  Jnlj,  18&0,  he  was  married  for  the  second  time  to  a  pnpn,  Louise 
Levin. 

In  1852,  the  Qerman  Teachers'  General  Assemblj,  meeting  in  Gotha  with 
Theodore  Hoffman  presiding,  invited  him  to  its  sessions.  At  his  entrance  the 
whole  assembly  rose  as  one  man,  and  he  had  the  joy  of  a  nniyersal  recognitioii 
of  his  efforts.  Soon  after,  these  same  efforts  were  banned  by  tihe  Fmsnsii 
ministry.  This  ban  was  the  indirect  canse  of  his  death.  He  made  the  greatest 
exertions  day  and  night  to  avert  the  reproach  of  the  unchristian  spirit  and  the 
destructive  tendency.  The  unfinished  defense  lies  before  me.  I  cannot  read 
this  his  last  work  without  emotion.  On  the  twenty-first  of  July,  1852,  desth 
earned  his  pea  to  rest. 

[Mad.  Iforenholti  BuloVs  Reminiscences  of  Froebel,  supplement  this  aato- 
biography  very  satisfactorily.  It  was  translated  by  lits.  Mann,  and  pob- 
lished  in  Boston  by  Lee  ft  Bhepard.] 
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The  first  step  to  moral  development  most  tlius  be  the  cultiyation  of 
the  senses.  Whether  these  become  ministering  organs  to  the  spirit,  or 
to  the  animal  nature,  will  to  a  great  extent  be  decided  in  childhood. 

As  the  sense  of  taste  is  the  first  which  pronounces  itself  in  the  child, 
so  his  first  desires  are  wont  to  be  associated  with  eating.  Most  children 
are  little  epicnres,  and  it  would  be  unnatural  if  ihey  were  indifferent 
to  this  earliest  pleasure  which  their  senses  afford  them ;  but  it  is  owing 
to  had  bringing  up  that  so  many  children  are  remarkable  for  greediness, 
daintiness,  and  excessive  love  of  eating  and  drinking. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  opposing  a  barrier  against  low  desires,  and 
that  is  by  developing  a  capacity  for  higher  enjoyments.  We  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  coarse  desires  and  passions  can  be  entirely  rooted  out  by 
following  Frobel's  system,  but  that  the  physical  organs  will  in  this  way  be 
directed  to  the  utmost  towarda  spiritual  things,  and  the  higher  part  of  hu- 
man nature  made  to  counteract  the  lower — the  animal.  The  sooner  this 
work  is  begun,  the  more  completely  will  it  be  carried  out.  Hence 
Erobel  requires  of  mothers  that  they  should  rightly  discipline  their 
children's  senses. 

He  recommends,  for  instance,  that  when  children  are  at  their  meals 
HtUe  songs  should  be  sung  to  them,  or  else  that  some  animal,  such  as  a 
dog  or  biitl,  should  be  at  hand  for  them  to  feed,  in  order  that  the  work 
of  the  palate  may  not  engage  their  whole  attention.  He  would  also 
have  children  encouraged  in  the  practice  of  giring  part  of  their  food  to 
others  instead  of  enjoying  it  all  to  themselves.  But  then  what  is  offered 
by  the  child  must  really  be  taken  if  selfishness  is  to  be  counteracted,  or 
he  will  soon  find  out  that  his  sacrifices  are  only  pretended  ones.  These 
distractions  must  not,  however,  be  great  enough  to  deprive  the  child  of 
all  enjoyment  of  its  food,  for  that  would  injure  the  health. 

This  sense  of  taste  must,  moreover,  to  a  certain  extent  be  cultivated, 
for  all  the  senses  are  given  by  the  Creator  for  a  distinct  purpose,  and 
require  development,  or  cultivation,  that  they  may  fulfill  this  purpose. 

The  child  acquires  its  first  capacity  for  distinguishing,  through  the 
sense  of  taste ;  it  is  in  this  way  that  it  first  becomes  in  a  measure  con- 
scious of  what  is  pleasant  or  unpleasant,  beautiful  or  ugly.  And  here, 
as  everywhere,  we  find  an  analogy  between  the  world  of  the  senses  and 
that  of  the  spirit.  Frobel  points  out  how  the  word  UuU  not  only  de- 
scribes file  functions  of  the  palate  but  also  the  result  of  a  cultivated 
sense  of  beauty,  and  thus  connects  the  two  facts  together.  The  child 
exercises  the  power  of  comparison  when  it  notices  the  differences  in  the 
taste  of  food,  and  if  later  he  is  to  become  possessed  of  taste  in  its  sense  of 
a  feeHng  for  the  beautiful,  he  must  learn  also  to  distinguish  between 
the  more  or  less  beautiful  and  harmonious,  the  suitable  and  the  non- 
suitable  ;  must  be  taught  to  shade  and  group  together  colors,  to  weigh 
and  measure  sizes  and  forms  against  one  another,  and  so  forth.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  idea  that  all  and  everything  may  be  referred  back  to  one 

fundamental  principle,  Frobel  traces  taste  in  its  assthetie  sense  to  the 
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development  in  the  chil^of  the  taste  for  food,  and  explains  in  this  way 
the  fact  of  their  common  appellation.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  it 
is  only  the  earliest  germ  of  aesthetic  culture  that  we  are  here  alluding 
tO)  and  that  for  the  development  of  the  complete  fruit,  training  of  Uie 
most  diverse  kind  is  needed. 

'  One  of  the  little  songs  in  the  *^  Mutter  und  Koselieder''  is  called  the 
"  Sfhmeck'Liedchen  "  (Tasting-song),  and  directs  the  child's  attention 
to  the  different  tastes  of  different  fruits — ^the  sweetness  of  cherries  as 
opposed  to  the  acidness  of  currants  and  apples,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  misunderstanding  of  much  that  Frbbel  has  written  and 
said,  it  has  been  occasionally  supposed  that  he  assumed  nothing  but 
good  qualities  in  every  child.  If  this  were  the  case,  what  need  would 
there  be  for  education  ?  All  the  normal  faculties  and  dispositions  would 
unfold  of  themselves  without  disturbance.  Any  one  who,  like  Frbbel, 
has  spent  his  whole  life  in  observing  children  from  their  very  birth, 
cannot  be  blind  to  the  great  differences  which  are  seen  even  in  the 
youngest  children — differences  not  only  of  individual  endowment  but 
of  impulses  and  inclinations.  Symptoms  of  the  degeneration  of  nat- 
urally right  instincts  show  themselves  even  at  the  earliest  age.  It  is 
not  only  in  the  families  of  great  criminals  that  the  heritage  of  evil  is 
transmitted  from  fathers  to  children :  the  proverb  '^  The  apple  does  not 
fall  far  from  the  apple-tree,"  will  bear  universal  application. 

Care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  distinguish  between  whatever  in  the 
'Original  dispositions  is  broadly  and  universally  human — according  to 
the  divine  conception  of  humanity — and  the  individual  characteristics 
•of  generations  and  individuals  which  appear  in  the  course  of  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind,  and  whose  purpose  is  never  far  to  seek. 

For  the  transformation  of  the  savage  or  the  natural  man  into  a  culti- 
vated being,  there  must  of  necessity  be  a  wrestling  with  inborn  disposi- 
tions. Without  obstacles  which  call  forth  exertion  moral  development 
is  unthinkable.  At  present,  however,  very  little  is  done  to  facilitate 
this  struggle  by  exercising  the  moral  forces  in  the  first  period  of  exist- 
ence, as  Frdbel  recommends,  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  play  of  children, 
while  satisfying  in  a  natural  manner  their  childish  requirements,  also 
conduces  to  their  moral  well-being  and  acts  as  a  pleasant  stimulus  to 
their  whole  nature.  If  happiness  be  secured  to  them  through  good 
means — ^through  the  right  use  of  their  powers — ^the  utmost  possible  will 
have  been  done  to  prevent  their  seeking  it  in  wrong  ways.  Unused 
powers  are  almost  invariably  the  first  cause  of  evil. 

The  physical  nature  should  not  be  kept  caged  and  chained  down  like 
a  wild  beast,  but  should  be  ennobled  by  worthy  culture.  Passions  kept 
down  by  force  and  terror  will  only  break  forth  with  greater  ferocity 
when  free  scope  is  allowed  them,  like  a  tiger  escaping  from  its  cage. 
Passion  is  force  uncontrolled  and  not  directed  to  its  proper  object ;  and 
this  force  should  not  be  suppressed,  but  so  ruled  and  disciplined  as  to  be 
converted  into  energy  for  good.    In  the  human  organism  nothing  can 
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be  assumed  to  serve  unoondidonaliy  and  of  necessity  a  bad  or  unlawful 
purpose.  Where  this  is  the  case  it  is  the  result  of  some  abuse,  and  to 
prevent  such  arbuses  as  much  as  possible  is  the  problem  in  question. 
The  original  intention  of  all  the  powers  and  dispositions  implanted  by 
the  Creator  can  only  be  to  bring  about  good  in  one  way  or  aoiother. 
But  if  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  human  being  to  attain  to  moral  freedom, 
there  must  of  necessity  be  room  for  him  to  err,  for  the  choice  between 
good  and  evil  must  be  left  to  him.  Were  we  so  constituted  that  we 
must  of  necessity  choose  what  is  good,  we  should  be  no  better  than 
machines.  Only  free  choice,  and  the  experience  of  the  consequences 
resulting  from  our  choice,  can  raise  us  to  the  dignity  of  conscious  exiit- 
enoe,  self-knowledge,  and  moral  freedom. 

Faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  good  over  evil  under  God's  guiding 
providence  in  the  world's  development — this  was  Frobel's  philosphy,  as 
it  was  that  of  Herder,  as  it  was  and  still  is  the  philosophy  of  thousands 
of  other  thinkers. 

When  the  chUd  has  become  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  immediate 
surroundings,  his  notice  will  begin  to  be  attracted  by  the  industrial  life 
going  on  around  him — by  the  different  pursuits  of  handicraftsmen. 
Many  of  the  hand-games  with  which  he  will  already  have  grown  famil- 
iar, are  based  on  the  movements  and  turns  of  the  hand  customary  in 
these  occupations.  The  child  who  has  seen  the  various  processes  of 
planing,  sawing,  threshing,  grinding,  etc.,  represented  in  his  games, 
win  observe  them  in  real  life  much  earlier  and  with  far  greater  interest 
than  other  children  who  have  never  had  their  attention  drawn  to  them. 

The  child  ought  to  be  initiated  into  the  different  functions  of  human 
life,  and  therefore,  of  course,  into  manual  labor  of  different  kinds. 
The  imitation  of  the  movements  of  the  hand  in  different  kinds  of  work 
may  be  said  to  be  the  child's  own  first  work,  and  at  any  rate  trains  his 
principal  instrument  of  work — ^viz.,  his  hand.  These  gymnastics  re- 
peated, eveiy  day  at  fixed  times,  may  also  be  treated  as  the  first  little 
duties  of  the  child,  and  so  form  the  introduction  to  later  more  serious 
duties,  and  the  foundation  of  moral  culture. 

The  imitative  games  given  in  the  <*  Mutter  und  Koselieder**  have  for 
their  object  to  draw  the  attention  of  children  to  the  different  qualities 
of  things,  and  especially  to  the  pursuits  of  human  life. 

In  the  game  called  '<  The  Joiner,"  for  instance  (where  the  movement 
of  the  hand  represents  the  action  of  planing),  the  child's  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  high  and  low  sounds  produced  in  planing,  by  the  alter- 
nate long  and  short  drawing  out  of  the  plane.  The  observation  of  this 
and  similar  facts  will  make  it  easier  afterwards  to  understand  the  gen- 
eral fact  that  form  and  soxmd,  and  time  and  space,  correspond  to  one 
another.  (A  quick  short  movement  produces  high  sharp  tones ;  a  move- 
ment slowly  drawn  out,  low  deep  ones.) 
.     A  variety  of  examples  of  long  and  short,  of  great  and  little  objects. 
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of  longer  and  shorter  intervals  of  time  and  the  different  tones  connected 
with  them,  will  gradually  prepare  the  child's  mind  for  the  easier  appre- 
hension of  this  idea.    The  motto  to  this  game  is : 

"  nubt  all  things  Bpeak  a  languago  at  their  own. 

The  child  right  soon  diaoovers ; 
Bat  little  heed  we  what  ia  quickly  known ; 

Lay  this  to  heart,  ye  mothers." 

It  zi9  only  by  means  of  contrasts,  or  distinctly  pronounced  differences, 
that  children  can  learn  to  know  things  individually,  and  distinguish  or 
compare  them.  In  the  example  cited  above,  the  long  and  short  sticks 
used  by  the  joiner  serve  as  iUustrations  of  the  law  of  contrasts,  just  as 
8  similar  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  measure  between  long  and  high 
notes  of  music.  But  Frobel  does  not  leave  these  opposites  or  extremes 
isolated,  and  expect  the  child  to  fill  up  the  epwae  between ;  the  long  and 
short  sticks  are  connected  together  by  others  of  intermediate  sizes,  and 
the  same  with  the  high  and  low  tones  of  music. 

This  universal  principle,  the  constant  application  of  which  is  the 
kernel  of  Frobel's  method,  is  thus  brought  before  children  in  its  sim- 
plest manifestation.  If,  in  their  earliest  years,  they  have  already 
gained  some  idea — albeit,  a  very  limited  one — of  the  law  of  opposites 
and  their  reconciliation  through  the  observation  of  the  different  proper- 
ties of  things,  the  same  law  will  be  discovered  by  them  later  in  moral 
qualities.  As,  for  instance,  the  story  of  David  and  Goliath,  in  which 
the  conquest  of  skill  and  mental  culture  over  mere  rude  strength  is  de- 
scribed, being  connected  with  the  game  of  "  The  Joiner/'  the  contrast 
between  mental  and  physical  greatness  is  exhibited. 

The  hand-game  called  "  The  Carpenter  "  (in  which  the  position  of 
the  hands  represents  a  wooden  house  with  a  balcony)  is  used  by  Frobel 
to  teach  mothers  to  make  their  children's  home  dear  and  sweet  to  them 
by  the  love  and  happiness  which  they  find  in  it;  whatever  the  child  ex- 
periences in  its  parent's  house,  whether  love  and  concord,  or  quarreling 
and  disagreement,  that  will  it  bring  to  its  own  hearth.  Here,  in  the 
home  of  childhood,  will  the  foundation  be  laid  either  for  love  of  home 
and  domestic  life,  or  of  that  craving  for  dissipation  which  seeks  its 
satisfaction  outside  the  home.  .But  here,  too,  may  that  family  egotism 
be  developed  which  is  a  hindrance  to  the  universal  love  of  humanity. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  duties  of  parents  to  represent  in  miniature, 
through  the  divinely-ordained  organization  of  the  household  and  family 
life,  a  picture  of  the  organization  of  the  State  and  of  society,  into  which 
the  citizen  should  carry  the  lessons  learned  in  his  home.  The  lowliest 
hut  may  be  a  temple  of  humanity  if  the  different  members  of  the  fam- 
ily constitute  a  true  human  organism,  standing  in  living  relations  to 
the  community  and  the  nation.  Education  of  the  right  sort  will  ele- 
vate the  instinctive  love  of  kindred  into  the  spiritual  love  of  humanity 
^-of  humanity  in  Grod.  But  it  is  only  the  sacred  fire  on  the  altar  of 
the  home  that  can  kindle  this  holy  flame  in  the  child's  heart 
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One  of  the  greatest  and  most  universal  delights  of  children  is  to  con- 
struct for  themselyea  a  habitation  of  some  sort,  either  in  the  gardea  or 
indoors,  where  chairs  have  generally  to  serve  their  purpose.  Inatinet 
leads  them,  as  it  does  all  animals,  to  procure  shelter  and  protection  for 
their  persons,  individual,  outward  self-existence  and  independence. 
When  they  have  installed  themselves  in  a  corner  with  a  few  bits  of 
furniture  of  any  sort,  they  delight  in  fancying  themselves  alone  in  their 
own  dominion.  The  instinct  of  habitation  in  animals  which  prompts 
the  bird,  on  its  return  in  the  spring,  to  seek  out  its  old  nest,  becomes, 
in  the  human  being,  the  love  of  home,  out  of  which  sentiment  springs 
the  love  of  country. 

Frobel  says :  **  The  whole  after-life  of  the  human  being,  with  all  its 
deep  significance,  passes  in  dim  shadowy  presentiments  through  the 
child's  soul.  But  the  child  himself  does  not  understand  the  importance 
of  these  presentiments,  these  dim  strivings  and  forebodings,  and  they 
are  seldom  noticed  or  attended  to  by  the  grown-up  people  who  surround 
him.  What  a  change  there  would  be  in  all  the  conditions  of  life,  of 
children,  of  young  people,  of  humanity  in  general,  if  only  these  warning 
voices  were  listened  for  and  encouraged  in  early  childhood,  and  appre- 
hended in  youth  in  their  highest  meaning, 

Were  this  the  case  human  beings  would  certainly  understand  each 
other  better,  and,  therefore,  love  each  other  more  throughout  life,  and 
hundreds  of  the  best  people  would  not  live  and  die  misunderstood. 

THB  GOAL  DIQGEBS. 

Deep  in  the  mine  below  the  ground, 

The  oollier  men  and  boys  are  found ; 

With  strength  and  skill  they  work  away, 

To  bring  the  ooal  to  the  light  of  day. 

They  earry  it  np  that  others  may  bnm  it, 

And  the  smith  at  his  forge  to  his  use  will  turn  it. 

For  how  should  we  get  a  knife,  spoon,  or  fork, 

If  these  honest  coal  diggers  weren't  willing  to  work  ? 

With  mufoh  eare  and  labcnr  they  dig  the  ooal  out, 

And  their  fiseee  grow  black  as  they  turn  it  about. 

Ck>me,  child,  let  us  give  these  good  miners  a  greeting, 

For  spoons  and  for  forks  which  we  use  for  our  eating ; 

And  though  with  their  labor  their  flMses  are  black. 

Their  hearts  no  true  goodness  or  kindness  do  ItMkA^Amelia  Qumeif. 

This  song  is  specially  intended  to  teach  the  value  of  manual  labor, 
and  therefore  also  the  importance  of  the  hand.  Children  should  learn 
to  honor  this  member,  which  is  a  distinctive  mark  of  the  human  beiug, 
as  a  valuable  gift  of  Grod  and  to  take  care  of  and  cultivate  it  accord- 
ingly; and  the  mothers  should  inspire  them  with  reverence  for  the 
roughest  and  dirtiest  work  as  being  necessary  for  human  society.  She 
should  teach  them  to  respect  human  beings  of  every  condition,  even  the 
lowest,  if  they  are  faithfully  fulfilling  their  duties ;  and  not,  as  is  so 

*The  "  Oharooal  Burners  "  not  being  an  Knglish  institution,  I  ventured  to  alter  the 
song. 
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often  done,  represent  chimney-sweeps,  colliers,  or  any  other  laborers 
who  become  blackened  by  their  work,  as  objects  of  terror  and  disgust 

It  has  been  i^served  to  our  age  to  ennoble  work,  and  to  show  that  it 
is  not  a  disagreeable  necessity  but  an  essential  condition  of  human  life 
and  dignity,  and  thus  give  the  lie  to  the  prejudice  which  for  centuries 
has  governed  the  world,  viz.,  that  work — at  any  rate  rough,  bread- 
winning  work — is  a  disgrace ;  and  idleness  the  true  sign  of  nobility  and 
the  happy  privilege  of  the  upper  classes. 

But  education  has  a  nobler  work  before  her  than  even  to  counteract 
this  prejudice — which,  moreover,  has  already  in  part  been  overcome; 
she  has  so  to  train  the  rising  generation  that  they  may  be  able  to  turn 
the  mighty  industrial  impulse  of  the  present  day  to  a  higher  and  worth- 
ier end  than  mere  material  gain  and  material  happiness.  With  the 
increase  of  wealth,  leisure,  and  intellectual  capacity,  there  should  be  a 
widening  of  the  spiritual  horizon  and  a  growth  of  moral  power.  Pre- 
cisely here,  where  lies  the  cause  of  so  much  of  the  immorality  of  our  day, 
may  be  found  also  the  most  effectual  lever  for  the  upraising  of  mankind ; 
and  it  cannot  be  set  working  too  soon. 

How  are  greater  honesty  and  uprightness  ever  to  be  infused  into 
trade  and  commerce  if,  from  their  very  cradles,  the  children  of  the  peo- 
ple not  only  hear  worldly  gain  and  prosperity  held  up  as  the  highest 
attainable  end  of  existence,  but  are  even  led  on  by  their  parents,  either 
by  example  or  by  direct  injunctions,  to  trickery  and  fraud  of  every 
sort?  The  idealism  which  has  always  been  considered  the  special 
characteristic  of  Germany,  and  has  been  held  to  extend  even  to  a  fault, 
is  not  found  there  in  over-abundance  nowadays  in  any  class  of  society 
— so  thoroughly  has  the  mercantile  spirit  spread  everywhere.  Striving 
after  the  real  in  the  most  material  form,  fills  up  the  whole  existence  of 
the  majority  of  the  people,  and  leaves  no  room  for  any  higher  aim. 

Two  of  the  hand-games  which  represent  a  Markl-bude  (Market-booth) 
afford  an  example  of  how  the  child's  attention  may  be  directed  at  an 
early  age  to  the  negotiations  of  trade.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  encourage 
children  to  expect  that  whenever  they  are  taken  into  a  shop  something 
will  be  bought  for  them ;  greed  of  possession  is  apt  to  be  awakened  in 
them  in  this  manner.  They  should  be  allowed  to  look  round  at  and 
admire  all  the  various  products  of  human  art  and  industry,  and,  if  any- 
thing does  fall  to  their  own  share,  it  should  be  pointed  out  to  them 
how  many  different  pairs  of  hands,  and  what  a  variety  of  industrial 
machinery,  must  have  been  called  into  play  for  the  production  even  of 
a  single  article ;  and  how  all  human  labors  fit  into  each  other  and  com* 
bine  together  to  produce  the  requisites  of  miaterial  existence.  Every 
object  which  calls  forth  their  admiration  may  be  made  the  occasion  of 
representing  the  different  labors  of  human  beings  for  one  another  as 
so  many  signs  of  mutual  love — which,  at  any  rate,  is  the  ideal  side  of 
commerce.  And  with  this  idea  is  associated  the  duty  of  preparing 
the  chUd  to  take,  one  day,  its  own  share  in  the  common  work. 
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One  of  the  greatest  educational  problems  of  the  day  consists,  un- 
doubtedly, in  finding  out  the  right  means  of  welding  the  material  life 
of  every-day  reality  with  the  higher,  spiritual  aims  which  stretch  out 
beyond  the  short  span  of  human  existence. 

We  are  approaching  an  age  in  which  physical  and  mental  work  will 
no  longer  go  on  side  by  side  in  complete  separation,  but  will  be  for 
each  individual  more  or  less  closely  bound  together.  Manual  labor  re- 
quires, every  day,  more  and  more  culture  and  insight  of  mind ;  science 
is  daily  entering  into  more  intimate  fellowship  with  technical  and  in- 
dustrial works.  Perfect  health  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  is  only  con- 
ceivable if  all  the  powers  and  organs  are  set  in  activity,  and  a  threefold 
equal  division  of  exertion  is  therefore  necessary.  The  precise  mode  in 
which  this  reform  is  to  be  carried  out  matters  little,  the  important  thing 
is  that  the  young  generation  be  fully  prepared  to  meet  this  and  every 
other  demand  made  by  the  regenerating  ideas  of  the  present  and  the 
future. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  calling  the  ideal  side  of  human 
nature  into  play  is  early  artistic  culture ;  and  nowadays,  when  art  and 
industry  may  be  almost  said  to  be  as  twin  sisters,  a  certain  amount  of 
this  culture  is  necessary  for  all  classes.  There  are  few  trades,  for  in- 
stance, that  do  not  require  some  knowledge  of  drawing.  Music,  too,  is 
penetrating  more  and  more  into  all  classes.  But  in  these,  as  in  all  other 
branches  of  human  culture,  the  first  grounding  is  still  very  deficient, 
and  the  immense  amount  of  time  consequently  required  in  after  years 
in  order  to  arrive  at  even  a  small  degree  of  proficiency,  shuts  out  many, 
even  among  the  gifted,  from  these  arts. 

In  the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder^'  we  find  sign-poets  pointing  in  this 
direction  also. 

TBB  PIHOBB  PIANQFOHTI 

is  the  name  of  one  of  the  little  hand  exercises  in  which  the  fingers 
moving  up  and  down  represent  the  notes  of  the  piano,  and  the  accom- 
panying voice  gives  the  scale  and  exercises  on  the  different  intervals. 

Motto :    "  Baby  fain  would  oatcb  the  found 
Of  the  lorely  things  around. 
For  the  spirit  oft  can  hear 
Sounds  unoaught  by  mortal  ear. 
Early  teaeh  thy  darling  this, 
Wooldst  thou  giye  him  Joy  and  hikB,**— Amelia  Oumey, 

SONQ. 

Kowaoarolgay, 

We  on  our  fingers  play; 

As  eaoh  finger  down  we  press, 

Hear  the  tone  of  loveliness. 

12846       543S1 
•La,  la,  la,  la,  la;  La,  la,  la,  la,  la. 


•Ttie  numbers  represent  the  notes  and  their  interrals. 
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1     2     S     4 
La,  1*,  1*.  U; 

2346       S482 
La,  la,  la,  la;  La,  la,  la,  la; 
«  4     8    2     1 

La,  la,  la,  la; 
6    8        2       12        8        2 
Baby's  hands  are  small  and  ireak; 

4    2       12       3        4         8 
TiB  to  mall  it  soaroe  oan  speak; 

2    2    4       8     6       3  4 

Yet  it  alirays  loves  to  play, 
2       3       4       2      1     82      1 
flinging  eongs  the  Uve-loBg  day.— .^laielia  Grnmg. 

In  addition  to  the  simple  songs  which  serve  to  awaken  and  cuItiTate 
the  sense  of  hearing  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  Frobel  also  recom- 
mends little  glass  harmonicas  on  which  chords  and  simple  melodies  may 
be  played  to  children.  The  chlief  thing  always  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  all 
impressions  should  be  gentle  and  gradual,  and  that  no  discordant  noisy 
sounds  should  startle  the  sensitive  young  organs.  For  this  reason,  the 
harmonicas  used  by  Frobel  are  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that  th«y 
produce  soft  tones.  The  noisy  jingling  and  clapping  of  keys  and  other 
articles  with  which  children  are  wont  to  be  amused  in  the  nurserjr  does 
not  certainly  tend  to  the  development  of  a  musical  ear.  The  obnoxioas 
articles  known  as  children's  rattles  might  also  with  advantage  be  re- 
placed by  some  more  melodious  instrument. 

Children  are  generally  very  fond  themselves  of  trying  the  sounds  of 
different  objects,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  produce  melodioiiB 
notes  for  them  with  all  sorts  of  objects,  and  to  draw  their  attention  to 
the  different  qualities  of  sound  which  different  materials  produce.  A 
number  of  exercises  for  the  ear,  on  pieces  of  metal  and  other  materials^ 
have  already  been  introduced  into  schools  for  little  children  with  great 
success. 

But  here  again  the  first  music  lessons  should  be  learned  from  nature. 
In  this  great  school  the  child  should  be  encouraged  to  listen  to  the 
rustling  of  the  wind  and  water,  the  twittering  of  the  birds,  the  buzzing 
of  the  insects.  In  one  of  the  illustrations  in  the  ''  Mutter  and  Kote- 
lieder  "  may  be  seen  in  close  proximity  to  a  player  seated  at  the  piano- 
forte, a  bird  singing  in  a  cage,  com  swayed  by  the  wind,  a  humming 
beetle,  and  a  buzzing  bee.  One  of  the  greatest  singers  of  modem 
times  (Jenny  Lind)  relates  that  her  musical  talent  first  showed  iteelf 
when  she  was  only  four  years  old,  by  her  habit  of  sitting  for  hours  at  a 
time,  as  if  chained  to  the  ground,  imitating  all  the  sounds  of  nature, 
which  she  heard  around  her.  In  later  years  she  could  still  reproduce 
them  all,  down  to  the  buzzing  of  gnats  and  fliea,  with  the  greatest  pe^ 
fection.  Humanity,  in  like  manner,  made  its  first  musical  studies  in 
the  school  of  nature,  and  the  first  pipe  constructed  of  reeds  served  also 
to  imitate  the  sounds  of  nature. 

By  the  connection  of  oounting  with  musical  notes  the  ohild  soon 
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learns  to  perceive  the  analogy  between  number  and  sound,  and  the 
regularity  and  system  of  all  movement  forces  itself  on  him,  even  if  only 
as  an  indirect  impression. 

But  though  Frobel  would  have  children  surrounded  as  much  as 
possible  by  an  atmosphere  of  music  and  harmony,  it  is  very  far  from 
his  ideas  to  make  of  them  precocious  virtuosos,  or  to  give  them  a  one* 
sided  musical  education,  such  as  hundreds  of  children  are  nowadays 
plagued  with,  to  the  detriment  of  the  rest  of  their  development. 

Song  must  precede  instrumental  music,  as  coming  more  easDy  and 
naturally  to  the  child.  The  learning  of  notes,  which  is  always  a  tor* 
ment  to  children,  can  be  got  over  without  any  trouble,  and  even  in 
play,  by  the  use  of  Frobel's  method.  This  consists  in  making  the 
children  mark  down  the  notes  as  they  sing  them  with  counters  of  the 
oolors  of  the  rainbow  (like  the  six  balls  of  Gift  L),  on  a  large  ruled  sheet. 

The  value  of  the  notes  will  be  very  quickly  learned  by  means  of  the 
large  cube  divided  into  eight  little  ones.  When  a  whole  note  has  to  be 
sung,  the  whole  cube  is  left  standing  before  the  child ;  for  two  hali^ 
notes  the  cube  is  divided  into  two  halves;  and  so  on.  There  is  no 
easier  and  more  simple  way  of  teaching  children  what  is  otherwise  so 
difficult  for  them  to  acquire,  viz.,  a  conception  of  the  value  of  notes. 
In  the  first  games  with  balls,  too,  the  chord  of  color  (two  primary  col<» 
ors  and  one  composite  one)  is  connected  with  the  musical  chord,  and 
there  are  other  exercises  of  the  same  kind. 

In  order  to  develop  the  ear  in  a  natural  manner  it  is  necessary,  as»  ^ 

indeed,  it  is  in  all  training,  to  begin  in  the  simplest  and  most  gradual 
way ;  the  little  exercises  for  the  finger-pianoforte  are  a  good  example  of 
the  right  mode  of  proceeding.  The  finger-practice  connected  with 
tiiese,  and  the  hand-gymnastics  in  the  *'  Mutter  und  KoseUeder  "  gener- 
ally, are  by  no  means  useless  in  facilitating  the  mechanical  part  of  all 
instrumental  playing.  But  they  serve  also  to  direct  the  child's  atten^ 
tion  early  to  the  art  of  music,  and  to  stimulate  the  will  and  the  desire 
to  learn  it.  The  vocal  exercises  begun  in  the  first  years  of  the  child's 
life  should  be  continued  without  interruption,  unless  considerations  of 
health  make  it  impossible.  All  children,  even  musically  ungif  ted  ones, 
may  have  their  voices  and  ears  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  It  is 
often  falsely  assumed  of  people  that  they  are  entirely  without  musicsl 
capacity,  whereas  their  deficiency  in  this  respect  arises  really  from  the 
lack  of  any  musical  culture  or  stimulus  in  their  childhood.  Musical 
genifues  cannot  certainly  be  produced  by  cultivation  any  more  than 
geniuses  of  other  kinds;  but  every  soundly-constituted  child  can  be 
trained  to  a  certain  degree  of  musical  sensibility,  and  also  to  some  de- 
gree of  technical  proficiency.  And  it  is  most  important  that  all  chil- 
dren should  receive  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  musical  training,  in 
order  that  in  the  absence  of  any  other  elevating  tastes,  they  may,  at 
least,  be  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  art  which  more  than  any 
other  rouses  the  higher  emotions  of  the  souL 

.^       r 
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should  be  made  one  of  the  earliest  occupations  of  children,  for  it  is  the 
art  in  which  they  may  the  most  easily  become  themselves  productive. 
There  is  scarcely  a  child  who  will  not  at  a  very  early  age  begin  to  draw 
shapes  in  the  sand  with  his  fingers,  or  a  piece  of  stick,  or  any  instru- 
ment that  comes  in  his  way ;  or  else  he  will  sketch  with  his  fingers  the 
outlines  of  tables,  chairs,  etc  In  this  way  he  fixes  objects  more  easily 
in  his  memory. 

Frobel's  plan  for  assisting  the  child's  instinctive  efforts  in  this  direc- 
,  tion  is  to  strew  some  sand  on  the  table,  or  on  a  wooden  board,  and  then 
to  guide  the  little  hand  in  drawing  the  outlines  of  things  in  the  room; 
in  this  way  the  child's  eye  will  accustom  itself  to  compare  the  real  ob- 
jects with  the  outlines,  and  to  regard  the  picture  as  a  symbol  of  the 
object.  The  hieroglyphics  used  in  the  earliest  ages  of  civilization  to 
convey  ideas  were  nothing  more  than  outlines  of  things,  from  which  by 
degrees  letters  were  developed.  And  with  children,  too,  pictures  should 
precede  letters,  and  drawing  come  before  writing,  that  is  to  say,  outline 
drawing.  A  child's  eye  can  at  first  only  discern  the  outlines  of  things, 
not  the  filling  in  and  the  details.  In  the  drawings  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  too,  we  find  nothing  but  outlines,  and  those  generally 
straight  ones ;  there  is  very  little  attempt  at  curved  lines,  which  mark 
a  higher  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 

Frobel's  method  of  linear  drawing,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  oc- 
cupations in  Kindergarten,  exactly  meets  this  want,  and  enormously 
facilitates  the  right  apprehension  of  form,  size  and  number.  Before 
the  child  is  able  to  draw  with  a  pencil,  little  sticks  about  the  size  of 
lucifer  matches  are  given  to  it,  and  with  these  it  is  taught  to  lay  out 
the  principal  lines  of  different  objects.  In  this  way  its  mind  becomes 
stored  with  a  variety  of  shapes  and  images,  and  not  only  is  the  foun- 
dation thus  laid  for  later  utistic  culture,  but,  still  more,  Frobel's  first 
principle  of  education  is  carried  out,  viz.,  *'  to  train  children  through 
the  encouragement  of  original  activity  to  become  themselves  creative 
beings."  His  oft-repeated  saying,  **  Let  it  be  our  aim  that  every  though^ 
should  grow  into  a  deed,"  can  only  be  realized  by  humanity  if  indo- 
lence is  as  far  as  possible  suppressed  in  the  cradle.  The  fact  has  not 
hitherto  been  grasped  that  even  in  the  cradle  it  is  necessary  to  regulate 
activity ;  still  less  has  it  been  thought  possible  to  do  this.  Frobel's 
"  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  gives  the  clue  to  how  it  may  be  done,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  the  book  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  whole  of 
his  system,  and  that  we  have  given  it  so  much  consideration. 

Children  should  not  be  content  with  merely  taking  in  and  thus  col- 
lecting in  their  minds  a  confused  mass  of  forms  and  images  which  re- 
main as  useless  as  dead  ballast.  The  impressions  that  are  received 
within  should  be  reproduced  without.  This,  too,  is  what  the  child  it- 
self wishes  to  do,  only  it  lacks  the  means  and  the  power.  Any  one 
who  watches  children  looking  out  of  a  window  will  see  how  eagerly 
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theii  eyes  follow  the  people  and  animals  passing  in  the  street ;  how 
they  notice  every  little  detail  of  the  opposite  houses,  of  the  carriages 
and  horses,  of  the  dress  of  human  beings.  If  a  slate  should  chance  to 
be  at  hand  a  few  strokes  drawn  on  it  will  serve  to  represent  houses, 
animals^  men  and  women,  etc.;  or  vivacious  children  will  try  to  imitate 
the  movements  they  observe.  The  imitative  instinct  is  the  first  spur 
tc  activity.  But  even  suppose  the  child  to  be  supplied  with  the  neces- 
sary materials — ^which  most  children  are  not — he  will  still  be  unable  to 
reproduce  the  objects  as  he  would  like  because  he  cannot  draw.  He 
will  soon  grow  tired  off  making  meaningless  lines  and  scratches,  and 
will  give  himself  up  to  staring  vaguely  out  into  the  street;  and  his 
mind  will  soon  become  so  inert  that  he  will  scarcely  distinguish  one 
thing  from  another. 

This  is  one  of  a  thousand  examples  of  the  little  help  and  encourage- 
ment that  is  given  to  childish  activity,  and  of  the  almost  systematic 
manner  in  which  natural  quickness  is  stifled,  and  indolence  allowed  to 
grow  into  habit  and  inclination.  Everlasting  cramming,  first  through 
the  eyes  and  ears,  then  through  the  understanding — ^learning,  endless 
learning,  is  almost  all  that  is  thought  of ;  doing  is  quite  an  unimportant 
matter !  Frobel's  plan,  however,  is  quite  the  opposite  one ;  he  would 
have  nothing  seen  or  heard,  nothing  learned,  without  being  in  some  form 
or  other  given  out  again — ^reproduced — and  thus  made  the  individual 
property  of  the  recipient.  And  he  puts  before  us  the  means  of  culti- 
vating this  artistic  activity  both  by  early  training  in  drawing  and  also 
in  construction  of  all  sorts.  In  his  *'  Menschen  Erziehung  "  he  says : 
'*  The  capacity  for  drawing  is  as  much  inborn  in  a  man  as  the  power 
of  speech,  for  word  and  symbol  belong  to  each  other  as  inseparably  as 
light  and  shade,  day  and  night,  body  and  soul." 

The  balance  between  productiveness  and  receptivity  is  at  present 
completely  upset,  and  requires  to  be  re-adjusted.  This  will  be  accom- 
plished when  FrobePs  method  has  become  recognized,  and  children  are 
taught  in  their  earliest  years  by  means  of  individual  experience  and 
production,  and  action  is  made  the  foundation  and  the  constant  com- 
panion of  learning ;  when,  in  short,  children  are  made  to  act  according 
to  the  rules  of  morality  before  they  can  possibly  know  them ;  instead 
of  knowing  the  rules  without  being  able  to  act  according  to  them. 

With  the  help  of  the  above  examples  we  have  now  gone  through  the 
principal  relations  in  which  the  child  stands  to  human  society,  viz.,  his 
relations  to  the  family  and  household,  to  industry,  to  trade,  and  to  art 

By  means  of  the  exercises  of  which  we  have  given  examples  the  gen- 
eral powers  of  thought  are  called  into  play,  and  thus  a  foundation  is 
laid  for  later  study.  By  familiarizing  children  with  the  relations  of 
words,  number,  shape,  and  size  in  their  most  elementary  form,  and  by 
drawing  their  attention  to  the  causes  of  the  effects  perceived  by  them 
in  nature,  and  their  own  surroundings  (see  examples  in  "  Mutter  und 
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KoseUeder")  a  way  is  opened  up  for  the  later  stady  of  science  as  could 
not  poasibly  be  otherwise  done  in  the  period  of  unoonsciooB  existence. 
Nature,  fliat  is  to  say  the  whole  visible  world  and  the  impressions  it 
produces,  is  the  basis  of  all  science  and  all  thought,  the  first  awakener 
of  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Impressions  arouse  obseryation,  obserra- 
tion  brings  images  before  the  mind  and  induces  comparison,  and  from 
comparisons  result  conclusions  and  judgment.  And  let  it  be  well  re- 
membered that  it  is  in  early  childhood  that  the  strongest  impressbns 
are  produced  on  human  beings.  Agriculture  and  the  care  of  aniinab 
were  considered  under  the  head  of  relations  to  nature. 

And  now  will  any  one  still  ask,  **  What  does  all  this  matter  to  the 
young  child  who  understands  nothing  whatever  about  the  relations  ol 
human  life?"  Will  mothers  still  be  of  opinion  that  the  meaning  of 
nursery-rhymes  and  games  is  of  little  importance  so  long  as  children 
are  amused  by  them  ? 

Those  who  still  think  in  this  way  have  certainly  not  grasped  the 
leading  idea  of  Frobel's  educational  theory,  viz.,  that  childhood,  as 
embryo  humanity,  must  express  one  and  the  same  nature  in  all  its 
stages  of  development,  however  great  the  difference  in  degree  of  devel- 
opment and  in  mode  of  expression.  The  child  is  the  embryo  man,  i  e., 
is  destined  to  attain  to  conscious  existence.  Whatever  human  society 
has  given  birth  to  in  the  course  of  its  development  must  have  existed 
in  embryo  in  its  Infancy— States  and  Churches,  and  all  the  institutions 
and  organizations  of  civilized  life.  These  all  appeared  at  first  in  the 
crudest  possible  shapes — ^in  fact  in  childish  shapes ;  and  childhood  in 
its  ''  unconscious  actions  "  can  do  no  more  than  express  these  begin- 
nings of  human  existence,  just  as  all  young  animals  exhibit  in  their 
gambols  the  mode  of  life  of  their  tribe. 

Children,  of  course,  do  not  and  cannot  understand  the  philosophy  of 
the  ^  Mutter  und  Koselieder"  but  the  games  and  rhymes  prodnoe  on 
them  impressions  which  rouse  them  to  observation  of  their  snrroond- 
ings.  Children  will  always  be  receiving  impressions  of  some  sort  which 
it  is  the  business  of  education  so  to  regulate  that  they  may  conlnbutsr 
to  right  and  natural  development 

If  this  theory  of  the  necessary  continuity  between  the  life  of  child- 
hood and  that  of  manhood  be  not  accepted,  and  the  consequent  logic  of 
making  the  first  instinctive  utterances  the  starting-point  of  education, 
Frobel's  system  must  of  course  lose  aU  its  signification,  and  his  ideas 
seem  very  far-fetched  and  void  of  all  connection  with  such  little  simple 
games  as  the  "  Mutter  und  KoseHeder  "  and  many  other  books  of  the 
kind  contain.  Neither  in  such  a  case  can  there  be  any  question  of  a 
plan  of  education  proceeding  continuously  from  the  beginning  of  ih6 
child's  life ;  for  if  the  beginning  of  life  does  not  correspond  to  the 
end — if  nature,  speaking  through  the  child's  instinctive  utterances, 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  guide  in  this  matter — we  are  left  without  any  cer 
tain  guide  at  all,  or  any  starting-point. 
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XI.      THE  child's  first  BELATIONS  TO  GOD. 

Froebel's  principle,  that  whateyer  is  evolved  in  the  course  of  the 
development  of  any  human  being  is  inherent  in  the  human  race  and 
has  its  root  in  inborn  dispositions,  is  also  applicable  with  regard  to 
man's  relations  to  the  highest  Being.  The  belief  in  God,  in  the  Divine, 
ia  also  inborn,  intuitive,  and  can  be  developed  in  every  child.  As  all 
spiritual  development,  all  consciousness,  has  to  be  evolved  from  dim, 
undefined  feelings  and  sensations,  so  is  it  with  the  consciousness  of  God. 
But,  also,  as  no  faculty  whatever  can  be  developed  without  stimulus 
from  outside  and  without  appropriate  means,  so  with  respect  to  belief 
in  Grod  there  must  come  both  to  humanity  and  to  childhood  some  com* 
munication,  some  revelation  from  without,  which  shall  convert  the 
unconscious  yearnings  into  conscious  apprehension,  supply  a  channel 
for  the  feelings,  and  give  a  definite  form  to  the  vague  intuitive  faith. 

But  how  can  God  reveal  Himself  to  the  young  child  ?  Is  this  possible 
in  the  first  years  of  life?  It  may  truly  be  said  that  << childish  uncon- 
sciousness is  rest  in  God,"  it  is  inseparableness  from  God.  But  that 
which  is  inseparable  from  ourselves  cannot  become  objective  to  us,  for 
we  cannot  place  opposite  and  outside  us  what  is  part  of  us.  The  child 
cannot  take  cogpiizance  of  himself — is  not  as  yet  a  personality ;  he  is 
one  with  all  that  surrounds  him  and  that  he  is  related  to.  Hence 
Frobel  says,  *<  The  child  is  at  unity  with  nature,  with  mankind,  and 
with  God."  HeHves  still,  as  it  were,  in  Paradise,,  as  in  the  age  before 
discord  had  entered  the  world,  before  there  was  division  between  man's 
outward  and  inward  nature.  He  cannot  be  expected  to  have  anything 
like  religion,  for  the  essence  of  religion  is  striving  after  union  with 
God,  and  we  do  not  strive  after  that  which  we  already  possess.  But  at 
the  moment  when  the  child  first  sins  against  what  is  good,  that  is, 
against  God,  the  unconscious  union  ceases,  and  division  or  discord 
begins. 

With  nothing  and  nobody  in  the  visible  world  is  the  child  so  closely 
united  as  with  its  mother,  and  therefore  Frobel  gives  as  motto  to  one 
of  the  little  games  in  the  "  Mutter  und  KoselUder "  (the  one  called 
Kinder  ohne  Harm),  of  which  the  accompanying  illustration  represents 
a  mother  praying  by  the  side  of  her  sleeping  children : 

"  Believe  that  by  the  good  that's  In  thy  mind 

Thy  child  to  good  will  early  be  inclined; 

By  every  noble  thought  with  which  thy  heart  is  fired, 

Thy  child's  young  sool  will  surely  be  inspired. 

And  canst  thon  any  better  gift  bestow, 

Than  union  with  the  Eternal  one  to  know  ?  " 

The  mother's  moods  oommunicste  themselves  instinctively  to  the 
child:  for  instance,  she  is  frightened  by  something,  and  the  child, 
without  knowing  the  cause  of  her  alarm,  at  onoe  takes  fright  also. 
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This  immediate  rapport  and  connection  between  them  shows  itself  in 
the  most  different  ways,  and  is  at  any  rate  not  more  wonderful  than 
the  influence  which  the  mother's  moral  dispositions  and  affections  exer- 
cise on  her  infant  even  before  its  birth.  In  like  manner  may  the 
mother's  piety  affect  the  character  of  her  child  both  before  and  after 
its  birth. 

«  The  most  delicate,  the  most  difficult,  and  the  most  important  part 
of  the  training  of  children,"  says  Frobel,  ^  consists  in  the  development 
of  their  inner  and  higher  life  of  feeling  and  of  soul,  from  which  springs 
all  that  is  highest  and  holiest  in  the  life  of  men  and  of  mankind ;  in 
short,  the  religious  life,  the  life  that  is  at  one  with  God  in  feeling,  in 
thought,  and  in  action.  When  and  where  does  this  life  begin  ?  It  is 
as  with  the  seeds  in  spring :  they  remain  long  hidden  under  the  earth 
before  they  become  outwardly  visible.  It  is  as  with  the  stars  of  heaven, 
which  astronomers  tell  us  have  shone  for  ages  in  space  ere  their  light 
has  fallen  on  our  eyes. 

We  know  not,  then,  when  and  where  this  religious  development,  this 
process  of  reunion  vnth  God,  first  begins  in  the  child.  If  we  are  over- 
hasty  with  our  care  and  attention  the  result  will  be  the  same  as  with 
the  seedling  which  is  exposed  too  early  and  directly  to  the  sun's  heat, 
or  to  the  moVture  of  rain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  behindhand, 
the  consequences  will  be  equally  fatal 

What,  then  must  education  do  ?  It  must  proceed  as  gently  and  gradu- 
ally as  possible,  and  in  this  respect,  as  with  all  other  kinds  of  develop- 
ment, work  first  only  through  general  influences.  As  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition  is  healthily  or  injuriously  affected  by  the  badness  or 
goodness  of  the  air  which  it  breathes,  so  will  the  religious  atmosphere 
by  which  it  is  surrounded  determine  its  religious  development. 

Example  does  not  work  only  like  so  many  facts  or  actions  inciting 
to  imitation :  quite  young  children  cannot  understand  these  facts ;  as 
such,  they  have  no  relation  to  them  and  no  meaning  for  them,  and  in 
most  cases  they  are  not  able  to  imitate  them.  But  the  character  of 
their  surroundings  wiU  act,  as  it  were,  magnetically  upon  them,  the 
influence  of  moods  and  affections  will  pass  directly  into  their  souls. 

How,  then,  at  this  tender  age  can  religious  feelings  be  cultivated? 
Music  vnll  always  find  its  way  to  the  human  spirit,  and  will  produce 
impressions  even  on  quite  little  children.  Children,  savages,  and, 
indeed,  all  uncultivated  human  beings,  are  much  more  easily  moved  to 
cheerfulness  by  lively  music,  and  to  earnestness  by  serious  music,  than 
are  more  reasonable  and  thinking  people,  who  do  not  give  themselves 
up  to  every  passing  impression.  Divine  service  without  music  would 
be  very  cold  and  barren.  Almost  every  one  must  occasionally  have 
experienced  the  power  of  fine  church  music,  or  of  the  simplest  choral 
on  an  organ,  to  rouse  him  out  of  even  the  most  irreligioiis  mood,  or  to 
stir  in  him  a  spirit  of  devotion.  And  in  the  same  way  influences  may 
be  brought  to  bear  on  young  children  which  shall  at  any  rate  corree- 
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pond  to  their  dim  innate  sensations,  which  are  the  precursors  of 
religious  devotion.  Frobel  recommends  mothers  to  sing  choral  melo- 
dies to  their  children  on  their  going  to  sleep  and  on  their  awakening. 
To  sing  children  to  sleep  is  already  a  universal  custom,  but  there  sh(^d 
be  a  more  frequent  use  of  sacred  music,  in  singing  or  in  playing  on  an 
instrument,  such  as  the  harmonica,  which  Frobel  recommends. 

Next  to  the.  influence  of  music  comes  that  of  gesture  and  expression, 
the  earliest  of  all  languages,  and,  therefore,  that  which  appeals  most 
readily  to  children.  Gesture  is  the  direct  expression  of  the  soul's  mood ; 
animals,  savages,  and  children,  who  are  incapable  alike  of  dissimulation 
and  of  self-control,  invariably  make  use  of  this  language.  Frobel  woiild 
have  the  gesture  which  is  expressive  of  inward  collectedness,  viz.,  the 
folding  of  the  hands,  applied  to  children  when  going  off  to  sleep — as 
soon,  that  is  to  say,  as  their  little  hands  are  capable  of  the  action. 
Prayer  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  inner  gathering  up  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  soul,  and  demands  the  deepest  concentration  of  spirit,  and 
the  outward  symbol  or  gesture  of  folding  together  the  hands,  which  are 
now  no  longer  to  be  occupied  with  external  things,  is  in  true  correspon- 
dence with  the  inner  meaning.  And  here  again  Frobel's  theory  of  the 
analogy  between  physical  and  spiritual  activity  is  borne  out. 

At  first  the  mother  should  pray  at  her  children's  bedside  as  they  go 
to  sleep,  and  as  soon  as  they  themselves  can  speak  they  should  repeat 
the  prayers  after  her.  But  if  this  exercise  is  not  to  degenerate  into  a 
mere  parrot-like  repetition  without  understanding,  the  child  must  be 
able  to  concentrate  its  spirit,  and  the  words  of  the  prayers  must  be  in 
close  relation  to  the  child's  experiences  and  feelings.  The  mother 
should  be  able  to  draw  out  these  feelings.  She  should  recapitulate  to 
him,  for  instance,  when  he  is  lying  in  his  little  bed,  and  all  around  is 
quiet  and  peaceful,  the  pleasures  and  the  blessings  which  he  has 
enjoyed  during  the  day,  and  excite  in  him  a  feeling  of  gratitude 
towards  all  those  who  have  contributed  to  his  happiness,  and  finally 
lead  his  mind  up  in  thankfulness  to  the  great  Giver  from  whom  all 
good  things  come.  In  such  a  mood  as  this,  the  simple  words,  ^'Dear 
Father  in  heaven,  I  thank  thee  1 "  will  be  a  real  prayer. 

If  the  child  has  been  guilty  of  any  naughtiness  during  the  day  the 
recapitulation  of  all  the  little  events  of  the  day  will  help  him  to  detect 
how  he  came  to  commit  the  fault,  whatever  it  may  have  been.  The 
sorrow  expressed  by  his  parents  at  his  naughtiness  will  make  him 
unhappy,  and  when  the  mother  says:  ''Ton  have  grieved  us,  your 
parents,  very  much,  but  you  have  grieved  your  Heavenly  Father  much 
more ;  you  must  pray  to  Him  for  forgiveness,  and  ask  Him  to  help  you 
to  be  a  better  child,"  the  childish  petition  for  forgiveness  will  be  a  txue 
prayer,  a  real  motion  of  the  spirit.  Frobel  relates  of  one  of  his  pupils, 
a  boy  of  five  years  old,  that  as  one  evening  he  (Frobel)  was  saying  his 
prayers  with  him,  the  boy  asked  him  to  repeat  another  prayer,  in  which 
were  the  words,  ^  when  I  am  naughty,  forgive  me,  etc.,"  and  that  when 
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he  came  to  thia  passage,  the  child's  voice  trembled,  and  became  scarcely 
intelligible,  thus  showing  plainly  that  he  was  conscious  of  some  naugh- 
tiness committed  during  the  day. 

If  only  more  pains  were  taken  in  education  to  cultivate  the  right  and 
sensitive  feelings  of  children,  or  at  any  rate  not  to  put  out  of  tune  the 
pure  tone  of  their  conscienee,  how  great  might  be  the  gain  to  morality  I 

There  is  scarcely  any  way  in  which  greater  harm  may  be  done  than 
by  allowing  the  holy  name  of  God  to  be  desecrated  on  children's  lips 
through  meaningless  babbling,  as  in  the  meehanical  repetition  of 
prayers  learned  by  rote,  which  is  part  of  the  order  of  the  day  for  children. 
it  is  hoped  that  children  will  be  made  pious  in  this  way,  but  the  very 
opposite  result  is  produced,  for  it  becomes  a  habit  with  them  to  approach 
their  Maker  through  outward  forms  only,  without  that  inner  uplifting 
of  the  soul,  that  outpouring  of  the  heart  before  God,  which  alone  con- 
stitute true  and  effectual  prayer. 

Modern  charitable  institutions,  those  especially  in  which  the  relig- 
ious element  is  made  the  principal  one,  fail  most  lamentably  in  this 
respect.  All  reasonable  people  are  fully  aware  that  Bible  history,  the 
book  of  Genesis,  the  Ten  Conunandments,  the  Catechism,  and  all  dog- 
mas whatsoever,  are  entirely  beyond  the  compr^ension  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  six.  Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  such 
institutions  all  these  subjects  are  taught  to  young  children,  and  though 
it  is  true  that  an  attempt  is  made  to  treat  them  in  a  childlike  manner, 
it  would  be  better  if  it  were  realized  that  in  no  form  whatever  can  ihej 
be  made  intelligible  to  young  childreiL 

The  idea  which — ^most  often  unconsciously — lies  at  the  root  of  this 
practice  is  that  the  relations  of  the  human  race  to  God,  and  to  the 
highest  things,  should  be  presented  to  the  child  in  historical  sequence 
(that  of  a  monotheistie  philosophy,  moreover,  be  it  noted)  from  the 
creation  of  man  to  his  redemption  by  Christian  truth.  That  in  this 
way  the  child  will  become  acquainted  with  the  oohtinuity  of  human 
development  in  the  past  and  the  present  And  all  this  must  be  dona 
because  the  development  ofchUdren  correspondt  to  the  development  o/thshttr 
man  race. 

Now  this  IB  the  very  idea,  as  has  over  and  over  again  been  pointed 
out,  which  forms  the  pivot  of  Frobel's  whole  system ;  but  he  has  dis- 
covered a  system  by  means  of  which  the  child  is  prepared  for  futoze 
understanding  of  religion,  and  by  which  his  own  religioua  feelings  ace 
awakened.  And  this  is  all  that  is  possible  in  early  childhood  1  In* 
stead  of  presenting  children,  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  with  a  com- 
pletely formulated  system  of  tnrth,  Frobel  aims  at  awakening  and 
cultivating  their  organs,  so  that  with  the  help  of  fitly  corresponding 
impressions  from  without,  religious  belief  and  aspirations  may  grow 
and  develop  in  their  souls ;  in  no  other  way  can  religion  ever  become  a 
real  possession,  a  distinct  and  living  conviction. 

I  once  heard  Frobel  say :  "If  the  Creator  of  the  world  were  to  say 
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to  me,  <  Come  here,  and  I  will  show  to  you  the  mysteries  of  the  uni* 
verse;  you  shall  learn  from  me  how  everything  hangs  together  and 
works ; '  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  grain  of  sand  were  to  say,  <  I  will 
show  yon  how  I  came  into  existence,'  I  should  ask  of  the  Creator  to  let 
me  rather  go  to  the  grain  of  sand^  and  learn  the  process  of  development 
from  my  own  observation." 

In  these  words  FrdbePs  deepest  oonvicjtion  is  expressed,  that  it  is  only 
by  his  own  individual  activity  and  exertions,  rising  gradually  from  the 
leaat  to  the  greatest,  that  man  himself  can  be  developed. 

It  is  high  time  verily,  that  religion  should  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  inalienable  property  of  each  human  being,  as,  indeed,  beseems  the 
full-grown  and  conscious  soul,  if  the  irreligiousness  of  our  day  is  not  to 
increase  and  spread.  And  whence  springs  this  want  of  religion  but 
from  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  human  beings  bring  with  them  out 
of  their  childhood  nothing  more  than  a  religion  learned  by  rote,  which, 
owing  to  the  want  of  understanding  of  its  dogmas,  kills  instead  of  giv* 
ing  life. 

One  example  from  a^  pauper  institution  out  of  hundreds  that  might 
be  given  wiU  here  suffice  to  show  that  children  do  not  understand  the 
religious  instruction  that  is  imparted  to  them. 

It  was  the  evening  of  Christmas  day,  and  the  festival  was  being  cel- 
ebrated, as  usual,  with  a  Christmas-tree.  The  children  were  all  assem- 
bled together,  and  a  considerable  number  of  parents  and  of  patrons  of 
the  institution  were  also  present.  After  the  customary  singing  out  of 
hymn-books  little  adapted  to  the  children's  capacity,  stories  of  the 
birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  of  Christian  doo- 
trine,  of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  etc,  were  related  to  the  chil- 
dren, and  printed  questions  were  asked  them  to  which  they  gave 
answers  learned  by  heart.  Then  a  little  girl  of  five  years  old  was 
mounted  on  a  chair  to  represent  the  mistress,  and  a  learned  disputa- 
tion, got  up  by  heart,  was  carried  on  between  her  and  the  other  chil- 
dren, in  which  the  doctrine  of  redemption  through  the  death  of  Christ, 
the  proofs  of  the  divine  truths  of  the  Bible,  the  sinfulness  of  himian 
nature,  etc.,  etc.,  were  discussed.  At  the  end  of  the  proceedings  I  asked 
a  child  of  four  years  old,  whose  birthday  we  were  celebrating,  and 
received  at  once  the  answer,  <<  I  don't  know."  I  then  asked  the  same 
jquestion  of  a  child  of  six,  who  answered  doubtfully,  "  My  birthday, 
mother's  birthday,"  and  seemed  trying  to  g^ess  whose  birthday  it  could 
be.  To  a  variety  of  questions  relating  to  the  subjects  which  they  had 
just  been  hearing  and  talking  about,  which  I  asked  of  the  elder  chil- 
dren, the  answer,  '*  I  don't  know,"  was  almost  always  given  with  great 
inquiring  eyes ;  or  else  something  so  utterly  wide  of  the  mark  that  it 
was  easy  to  see  they  understood  nothing  at  all  of  what  had  been  said. 
Daring  the  whole  proceedings  the  children  were  either  half  asleep,  or 
else  restless  and  inattentive,  and  taken  up  with  admiration  of  the 

Christmas-tree  and  its  load  of  pretty  things.    We  ^hall  have  a  word  or 
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two  to  say  later,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  Frobel  would  have  this 
festival  turned  to  account  for  children. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  we  do  not  intend  to  find  fault  with  such  of 
the  hymns,  narratives  and  prayei-s  used  in  these  institutions  as  are 
adapted  to  the  stage  of  development  of  the  children.  To  all  such 
Frobel  has  given  a  place  in  his  Kindergartens. 

Nor  is  it  our  intention  to  criticise  this  or  that  tone  of  religious 
thought  which  may  give  its  color  to  edaeation,  but  simply  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  unnatural  mode  of  proceeding  as  contrasted  with  Frobei's 
thoroughly  natural  system. 

The  most  striking  proof  that  he  has  hit  upon  the  right  plan  lies  in 
the  fact  that  all  sensible  mothers  who  have  either  thought  for  them- 
selves or  been  gifted  with  a  strong  and  true  educational  instinct,  have 
long  acted  on  a  similar  one.  Were  it  not  that  such  mothers  form  a 
very  decided  minority,  Frobei's  instructions  might  be  considered  super- 
fluous. But  no  more  than  in  the  political  world  one  would  think  of 
assuming  that  a  few  good  sovereigns  and  reigns  made  laws  and  consti- 
tutions unnecessary,  can  a  few  rational  and  gifted  mothers  do  away 
with  the  necessity  for  principles  and  methods  of  education.  Wherever 
unerring  management  or  administration,  and  universal  application  is 
in  question,  the  thinking,  conscious  mind  must  draw  up  a  code  of  rules ; 
a  right  code  for  education  cau  only  be  arrived  at  by  deducing  from  the 
nature  and  character  of  children  a  systematic  plan  capable  of  applica- 
tion in  all  directions. 

No  psychologist  has  yet  made  the  child's  soul  the  subject  of  such 
profound  research  as  has  Frobel,  nor  so  closely  drawn  the  parallel  be- 
tween the  childhood  of  the  individual  and  that  of  humanity;  it  is  due 
i;o  him,  therefore,  that  even  the  smallest  details  should  not  be  cast  aside 
-as  useless  rubbish  until  their  inner  meaning  and  principles  have  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

In  considering  the  first  relations  of  the  child  to  nature  we  pointed 
out  how  the  impressions  and  the  observation  of  nature  should  lead  him 
up  to  the  Creator.  In  the  chapter  headed  <<  The  Child's  Utterances," 
we  glanced  at  the  analogy  which  exists  between  the  religious  awaken- 
ing of  the  child  and  that  of  infant  humanity.  By  all  the  impressions 
that  come  to  him  through  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  terrifying,  de* 
lightful  or  awe-inspiring,  the  undeveloped  human  being  is  unmistaka- 
bly pointed  to  a  Higher  Power  on  which  his  existence  depends.  The 
language  of  nature  responds  to  that  inner  yearning  of  the  soul  which 
comp^  man  to  search  for  the  Author  of  his  own  being  and  of  every- 
thing that  he  perceives  around  him.  This  acknowledgment  (at  first 
only  a  vague  foreboding)  of  Grod  as  the  Creator,  or  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  visible  world,  must  not  only  precede  the  recognition  of  God 
in  the  historical  development  of  humanity,  it  must  also  be  experienced 
by  the  diild.    Children  have  no  x>oint  of  comparisoii  whereby  to  ooi^ 
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nect  the  narrative  of  the  history  of  creation  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
Creator.  Neither  are  the  unaided  impressions  which  they  receive  for 
themselves  from  the  free  life  of  nature  sufficient.  The  only  way  in 
which  they  can  be  led  to  know  God  as  Creator  is  through  their  own  oc- 
cupations in  nature,  through  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  on  a  miniature 
scale— in  short,  through  personal  activity  ind  experiences,  as  humanity 
in  the  beginning  of  its  existence  found  out  God. 

The  following  example  taken  from  a  Kindergarten  will  help  to  illus- 
trate our  meaning.  Two  little  girls  of  four  and  five  years  old  shared 
between  them  a  flower-bed  in  the  Kindergarten,  and  in  this  bed  they, 
like  the  rest  of  the  children,  bad  sown  a  few  peas  and  beans.  Day  by 
day  they  would  grub  up  the  earth  with  their  little  hands  in  order  to 
see  why  the  seeds  did  not  come  up.  With  disconsolate  faces  they  used 
to  look  at  their  little  neighbors'  beds,  where  tiny  green  seedlings  were 
seen  peeping  above  the  ground.  It  was  explained  to  them  that  if  they 
wished  for  the  same  result  in  their  beds  they  must  leave  off  raking  up 
the  earth  and  wait  patiently  for  the  seeds  to  germinate.  And  now  on 
their  daUy  visits  to  their  gardens  the  children  might  be  seen  exercising 
patience  and  self-control,  while  refraining  from  grabbing  the  earth  up. 
At  last  one  morning  they  were  found  kneeling  down  by  their  flower- 
beds and  gazing  with  wonder  and  delight  at  a  few  little  green  blades. 

This  process  of  the  vegetable  world  had  already  gone  on  frequently 
under  their  eyes,  but  hitherto  unnoticed  by  them,  because  they  them- 
selves had  not  taken  the  personal  part  in  it  of  sowing  and  watching. 
It  cannot  be  often  enough  repeated  that  in  early  childhood  nothing 
will  make  a  lasting  impression  in  which  the  child  itself  does  not,  in 
some  way  or  other,  take  an  active  part,  in  which  its  hands  are  not  more 
or  less  brought  into  play.  And  it  is  chiefly  for  this  reason  that  Frobel's 
hand-gynmastics  are  of  such  importance.  Children  always  require 
practical  demonstration,  material  proof,  to  enable  them  to  apprehend 
abstract  truth.  The  truth  does  not  thereby  cease  to  be  abstract  and 
spiritual ;  scientific  truths  proved  by  physical  experiments  must  stDl  be 
apprehended  by  the  mind,  although  through  the  medium  of  the  eyes. 
The  more  truths  of  every  kind  are  presented  to  children  in  a  corporeal 
or  symbolic  form,  so  much  the  greater  will  their  power  of  spiritual  or 
abstract  apprehension  be  in  after  years,  for  they  will  have  vivid  images 
in  their  minds,  and  not  merely  a  stock  of  statements  learned  by  heart. 
Again  and  again  we  must  repeat  that  in  early  childhood  all  instruction 
which  is  conveyed  solely  in  words  is  as  good  as  thrown  away.  The 
human  mind  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development  must  have  concrete 
demonstration ;  ideas  must  be  presented  to  it  in  visible  images. 

The  universal  mind  of  humanity  developed  itself  in  like  manner. 
Before  understanding  and  learning  could  extend  to  details  and  thus 
become  exact  science,  it  was  necessary  that  the  influences  of  the  sur- 
roimding  world  should  awaken  general  conceptions,  which  reproduced 
themselves  outwardly  in  broad-featured  pictures  and  forms,  and  in  the 
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« 

whole  mode  of  existence ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  allegorical  world  of 
gods  and  demi-gods,  in  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomana 
Not  till  the  mind  of  humanity  had  matured  itself  could  it  giup  the 
pure  abstract  idea  of  the  universal,  of  God  in  the  soul  and  in  truth. 

The  two  children  at  their  flower-bed  found  themselyea  face  to  face 
with  a  wonder  of  nature ;  only  yesterday  there  was  nothing  yisible, 
and  to-day  numbers  of  little  green  leaves  were  sprouting  above  the 
ground.  The  following  dialogue  ensued:  <*You  see,  now  thst  you 
have  waited  patiently,  the  seeds  have  come  np ;  or  was  it  jou  who 
made  them  grow  ?  "  The  children  exclaim  <*  No  I "  <'  Who,  then,  has 
done  it?"  <<The  good  God."  '^Yes,  the  good  God  made  the  tm 
shine  so  that  the  earth  became  warm,  and  warmed  the  seeds ;  and  then 
He  sent  dew  and  rain  to  soften  the  earth,  and  the  soft,  damp  earth 
softened  the  hard  seeds  so  that  the  little  germs  could  push  their  way 
out — ^as  you  saw  had  happened  to  several  of  those  that  you  took  up  out 
of  the  ground.  The  good  God  has  done  this  to  give  you  pleasure,  as 
He  does  in  so  many  other  ways.  Will  you  not  try  to  give  Him  pleas- 
ure, too  ?  How  can  you  do  it?  "  The  diildren  answered,  **  If  we  are 
very  good,"  and  the  youngest  one  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  the  deepest 
conviction,  *'  I  will  do  something  to  please  God  I  " 

Later  in  the  day,  when  the  children  were  employed  in  plaiting  sbips 
of  colored  paper,  and  one  after  another  mentioned  the  names  of  the 
people  for  whom  their  works  of  art  were  intended,  this  little  one  re- 
plied to  my  question,  for  whom  was  hers  destined,  *'I  am  going 
to  give  mine  to  God !  "  However  trifling  this  incident  may  seem  it 
was  an  entirely  spontaneous  expression  of  child-nature,  and  serves  to 
show  how  easily  the  higher  emotions  may  be  awakened  in  children  by 
means  of  material  facts.  For  the  development  of  religion  the  teaching 
of  visible  phenomena  must  come  before  that  of  words;  the  Creator 
must  first  reveal  Himself  in  His  visible  works  before  He  can  be  appre- 
hended as  the  invisible  (jk)d  of  our  spirits. 

The  majority  of  children,  especially  in  pauper  institutions,  are  noTsr 
encouraged  to  observe  nature,  indeed,  scarcely  ever  have  a  chance  of 
receiving  impressions  from  nature ;  would  it  not  contribute  far  more  to 
their  religious  development  to  take  them  out  into  the  fields  and  lanes,  or 
even  only  into  a  garden,  and  show  them  the  Creator  in  His  works,  than 
to  weary  them  with  histories  of  the  creation,  of  the  fall  ol  man,  and  all 
such  narratives  and  instruction  as  it  b  customary  to  present  to  children, 
even  in  some  of  their  games  ? 

The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  the  earliest  years  of  childhood.  A 
little  later  on  it  is  desirable  to  teach  children  so  much  of  the  Bible 
history  as  is  suited  to  their  capacity ;  and  this  is  done  in  Kindergartens. 

But  until  they  can  form  for  themselves  some  conception  of  what 
history  is,  viz.,  a  continuous  series  of  events  in  human  life  (both  of 
individuals  and  nations),  until  then  nothing  more  must  be  communi- 
cated to  them  from  the  history  of  mankind  than  broad  simple  facti 
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which  are  in  direct  affinity  with  their  powers  of  observatioD.  As  with 
their  affections  so  with  their  understanding,  they  can  only  start  from 
themselyes ;  everything  ontside  them  mnst  be  associated  with  their  own 
experiences ;  their  own  little  past  history  with  the  events  that  mark  it 
is  the  only  standard  tbey  can  go  by.  But  this  must  be  made  objective 
for  them — ^they  must  see  it  represented  in  pictures,  and  we  must  make 
clear  to  them  their  relations  to  events  and  objects. 

This  it  is  that  Frobel  aims  at  in  his  "  Mutter  und  KoaeliedeTf**  which 
he  intended  to  be  the  first  Story  and  History  Book  for  children — t.  e., 
the  history  of  their  own  short  past.  The  illustrations  contain  scenes 
which  occur  in  the  life  of  almost  every  child-— or,  at  any  rate,  will  occur 
if  Frobel's  system  be  followed.  As,  for  instance,  a  child  catches  sight 
of  a  weather-cock ;  it  is  put  into  its  bath ;  it  feeds  the  chickens ;  picks 
flowers;  looks  at  a  bird's-nest;  watches  different  handicrafts;  plays 
the  hand-games  with  its  brothers  and  sisters,  or  little  friends ;  sings 
little  songs  or  draws  pictures  in  the  sand ;  its  mother  prays  by  its  bed* 
side ;  takes  it  out  shopping  with  her,  etc.,  etc. 

The  history  of  a  child's  own  little  life  is  easily  fastened  on  to  these 
and  such  like  pictorial  representations.  "  That's  a  picture  of  you,"  one 
may  say  to  him :  *'  there  you  are  going  with  your  mother  to  see  a  bird's* 
nest,  or  a  poor  woman,  or  the  coalman  in  the  wood ; "  and  so  forth. 
The  most  marked  features  of  the  child's  life,  which,  according  to  Fro- 
bel's idea,  should  be  fixed  in  the  mother's  mind,  must  be  woven  into 
the  pictures^  The  frequent  repetition  of  these  little  events,  in  which 
all  the  members  of  the  family,  all  the  people  and  things  known  to  the 
child,  ^d  their  place,  and  in  which  constant  reference  is  made  to  God's 
fatherly  love  and  care,  will  give  the  child,  by  degrees,  a  picture,  on  a 
scale  suited  to  his  powers  of  apprehension,  of  the  little  bit  of  life  that 
lies  behind  him. 

*<  Let  a  dear  picture  of  their  past  lives,"  says  Frobel,  "  be  given  to 
children,  let  them  learn  to  see  themselves  mirrored  in  it,  and  when  they 
are  grown  up  the  light  which  illumines  the  way  behind  them  will  help 
them  to  see  clearly  the  road  that  lies  before  them ;  childhood  will  be 
seen  to  be  a  connected  part  of  all  the  rest  of  life,  and  a  distinct  concep* 
tion  of  the  childhood  of  humanity  and  of  its  connection  with  the  rest 
of  history  will  be  xKMsible." 

In  this  manner  there  will  be  a  real  progression  from  the  near  to  the 
distant.  The  child's  mind  will  easily  pass  on  from  its  own  little  history 
and  that  of  its  family  and  surroundings  to  the  history  of  its  nation, 
which  must  first  be  presented  to  it  in  its  broadest  flEKsts,  embodied  in 
single  marked  personalities.  Not  until  the  mind  has  been  led  out  of 
the  preselit,  first  into  its  own  past  and  then  into  that  of  its  race  and 
people,  will  it  be  in  any  measure  prepared  to  be  introduced  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  childhood  of  humanity  as  presented  to  us  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Children  can  quite  well  wait  till  they  are  eight  or  nine  years 
old  to  begin  this  study. 
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What  other  idea  is  there  at  the  bottom  of  this  more  or  less  traditional 
custom  of  making  sacred  histoiy  the  principal  subject  of  inBtroction  in 
childhood,  than  that  of  connecting  the  facts  of  Divine  revelstion  first 
with  the  histoiy  of  the  human  race  and  then  with  that  of  one  nation— 
the  Israelites  ?  But  even  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  anything  in 
the  child's  soul  to  which  these  universal  ideas  and  truths,  gradually 
laid  hold  of  by  the  human  race,  correspond,  the  events  of  a  distant  past^ 
which,  however  much  affinity  they  may  have  with  the  child*8  nature, 
because  themselves  the  outcomes  of  a  childish  age,  appear,  neverthe- 
less, in  unfamiliar  form  and  garb— these  events,  1  say,  cannot  be  made 
in  the  least  intelligible  to  children  until  their  mental  capacities  are  so 
far  developed  as  to  enable  them  to  compare  unfamiliar  facts  with  those 
that  are  familiar  to  them  in  their  surroundings.  The  fact  is,  that 
without  giving  the  matter  any  thought,  people  assume  an  inner  con- 
scious life  in  the  young  child  which  is  impossible  at  this  early  period 
of  existence.  But  this  inner  life  must,  little  by  little,  be  called  forth, 
in  order  that  in  it  the  child  may  find  the  point  of  contact  between  him- 
self and  the  history  of  his  race,  in  which  the  Divine  revelation  is  pre- 
eminently embodied.  This  revelation  must  have  appealed  to  the  soul 
of  the  child  itself  before  the  most  important  point  of  contact  with  the 
universe  can  be  felt. 

« 

The  moment  of  such  an  inner  revelation  is  like  a  flash  of  lightning, 
a  holy  shower  of  emotions,  which  cannot  be  called  up  at  will,  and 
which  is  generally  hidden  from  every  eye.  An  influence  of  nature,  a 
great  joy,  or  the  first  anguish  of  the  soul,  a  look,  a  word,  a  mere  noth- 
ing, will  often  recall  it,  and  it  disappears  again  like  lightning ;  but  the 
impression  has  been  made,  the  Divine  revelation  has  taken  shape  in  the 
child's  soul.  For  example,  a  child  of  three  years  old  who  was  being 
ill-used  by  its  nurse  wanted  to  complain  to  its  mother,  but  the  latter 
being  absent  the  child  exclaimed :  '*  Father  in  heaven,  tell  her  1 "  This 
was,  perhaps,  its  first  cry  for  help  to  God.  The  injustice  of  man  driyes 
the  human  soul  to  seek  a  higher  refuge. 

All  that  education  can  do  in  this  respect  is  to  furnish  opportunities 
and  means  of  preparation  for  this  sacred  moment,  and  to  see  that  its 
impression  be  not  effaced.  For  this  purpose  FrobePs  educational  sys- 
tem, the  beginnings  of  which  are  contained  in  the  **  Mutler  und  Rose- 
lieder^**  is  speciaUy  adapted ;  there  is  scarcely  a  single  song  in  the  book 
which  does  not,  indirectly,  at  any  rate,  point  to  God  as  the  aU-Ioving 
and  all-protecting  father.  The  child's  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual 
natures  are  all  fused  in  one,  and  must,  therefore,  be  nourished  with 
food  suited  to  this  threefold  nature. 

The  <<  Mutter  und  Koselieder**  for  instance,  makes  use  of  the  game 
Brod  Oder  Kuchen  hacken  "  Baking  bread  or  cakes,**  in  the  following 
sense.  When  the  child  goes  through  the  action  of  baking  he  is  told 
that  the  baker  cannot  bake  the  bread  unless  the  miller  has  ground  the 
flour ;  that  the  miller  cannot  grind  the  flour  unless  the  farmer  brings 
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him  corn,  and  that  the  farmer  will  not  have  any  com  unless  Grod  makes 
it  grow,  etc.  Every  little  incident  can  be  used  to  refer  all  things  to 
God  as  their  first  cause. 

Yes,  every  occupation  which  fixes  the  child's  attention  forms  part  of 
the  general  preparation  for  that  closest  kind  of  attention  which  we  call 
concentration,  and  without  which  religious  devotion  is  impossible.  And 
because  the  attention  of  young  children  cannot  be  kept  fixed  for  any 
length  of  time  imless  their  hands  are  also  employed,  every  one  of  the 
hand-employments  in  Frobel's  system  helps  at  the  same  time  to  culti- 
vate the  power  of  concentration. 

And  all  work,  too,  all  exercises  which  awaken  the  active  powers 
which  form  the  capacity  for  rendering  loving  services  to  fellow-crea- 
tures, wiU  help  to  lay  the  groundwork  of  religion  in  the  child.  The 
awakening  of  love  goes  before  that  of  faith  :  he  who  does  not  love  can- 
not believe,  for  it  is  love  that  discovers  to  us  the  object  or  the  being 
worthy  of  our  faith.  Loving  self-surrender  to  what  is  higher  than  our- 
selves— ^to  the  Highest  of  all — is  the  beginning  of  faith.  But  love  must 
show  itself  in  deeds,  and  this  will  be  impossible  unless  there  be  a 
capacity  for  doing.  A  child  can  no  more  be  educated  to  a  life  of 
religion  and  faith  without  the  exercise  of  personal  activity  than  heroic 
deeds  can  be  accomplished  with  words  only. 

The  religious  difficulties  of  our  day  will  never  find  their  solution  till 
Christianity  has  been  made  a  religion  of  action  as  well  as  of  profession, 
and  to  effect  this  we  need  a  generation  trained  for  Christian  action. 

If  we  consider  what  in  point  of  fact  is  done  during  the  first  six  years 
of  life  to  promote  religious  development  we  are  obliged  to  confess, 
either  nothing,  or  else,  we  may  almost  say,  worse  than  nothing. 

Now  this  period  of  the  first  six  or  seven  years  is  regarded  not  only 
by  Frobel,  but  also  by  many  other  educationalists  before  and  after  him, 
as  the  one  in  which  the  germs  of  all  knowledge  and  action,  t. «.,  of  the 
whole  of  civilized  human  life,  are  set.  Art  and  science  cannot  be  prac- 
ticed before  the  requisite  organs  have  been  called  into  play.  So  long 
as  the  child  is  incapable  of  any  higher  sensations  than  those  which  re- 
late to  his  inunediate  wants,  of  any  degree  of  inner  concentration,  or 
of  the  slightest  effort  to  lift  himself  out  of  and  beyond  what  most 
closely  surrounds  him,  so  long  there  can  be  no  question  for  him  of  re- 
ligious practice,  of  devotion  and  self-surrender  to  the  Highest.  That 
for  which  the  child  has  yet  no  organs  of  reception  does  not  even  exist 
as  far  as  he  is  concerned.  And  while  this  is  the  case,  of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  him  to  know  every  syllable  of  Holy  Writ  and  all  the  com- 
mandments of  the  world  ?  We  might  as  well  at  once  adopt  the  method 
of  a  certain  sect  of  Christian  fanatics,  who  place  Scriptural  pictures  be- 
fore the  cradles  of  children  only  a  few  months  old,  and  read  out  to  them 
the  corresponding  passages  from  the  Bible,  with  the  idea  that  the  in- 
fants will  thus  be  early  initiated  into  the  truths  of  Christian  revelation. 
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The  only  grain  of  truth  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  customs  is  just 
what  Frobel  has  fastened  upon  and  turned  to  a  right  instead  of  a  mis- 
taken use :  viz.,  that  the  sensitiveness  of  young  children  to  impressions 
from  their  surroundings  should  be  used  to  assist  in  their  development. 

We  have  already  seen  what  are  Frobel's  ideas  with  regard  to  the  re- 
ligious training  of  children,  what  importance  he  attaches  to  the  use  of 
simple  sacred  music,  and  to  the  mother's  example  of  reverence  and  de- 
votion ;  how  he  would  have  the  prayerful  spirit  awakened  by  the  sym- 
bolic gesture  of  folding  the  hands,  and  prayer  itself  taught  as  soon  as 
speech  begins,  to  which  the  singing  of  hymns  should  soon  follow ;  and, 
added  to  all  this,  how  much  he  relies  on  the  hallowing  influence  of  im- 
pressions from  nature  combined  with  suitable  illustrations  from  the 
lips  of  the  mother  or  other  guardians. 

Is  not  this  enough  during  the  first  five  or  tax  years  of  a  child's  lifb? 

Some  people,  no  doubt,  will  think  this  too  much,  but  to  such  we  can 
only  say  that  whatever  nourishment  the  child's  own  nature,  physical, 
mental,  or  spiritual,  requires,  it  must  be  good  for  it  to  have,  and  it  can- 
not have  too  soon ;  and  any  one  who  rightly  understands  observing 
children  will  not  fail  to  discover  amongst  their  dther  wants  a  necessity 
for  the  knowledge  of  Grod,  and  this  necessity,  being  the  highest  of  'vAich 
the  human  soul  is  capable,  should  before  all  things  be  satisfied. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  will  require  some  more  direct 
and  positive  allusion  to  Christianity  and  Church  worship  and  doctrines. 
Now,  although  all  people  in  any  degree  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
children  must  allow  that  during  the  first  six  or  eight  years  there  can  be 
no  question  of  any  real  apprehension  of  doctrinal  religion,  that  whilst 
the  development  of  the  organs  is  still  going  on,  nothing  more  can  be 
done  than  to  awaken  religious  feeling  and  implant  purely  elementary 
and  general  conceptions,  at  the  same  time  the  youngest  children  cannot 
fail  to  be  influenced  by  the  doctrinal  tendency  of  their  surroundings ; 
and  here  the  matter'  should  be  allowed  to  rest  during  the  first  six  years 
at  any  rate,  for  the  soil  must  first  be  prepared  before  the  seed  can  ger- 
minate. The  Kindergarten  system  dispenses  with  all  doctrinal  teach- 
ing and  confessions  of  faith,  and  if  we  look  at  God's  method  of  dealing 
in  the  education  of  mankind,  do  we  not  see  that  there  was  a  gradual 
preparation  of  the  world  for  the  reception  of  Christianity? 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  say  that  all  direct 
allusion  to  Church  matters  and  (in  Christian  families)  to  Christianity, 
should  be  entirely  excluded  during  these  first  few  years.  Frobel's 
'*  Mutter  und  Kaselieder  "  is  intended  to  embrace  the  germinal  points  of 
all  human  culture,  and  Church  worship  and  doctrine  cannot,  therefore, 
be  altogether  ignored  in  the  book ;  but  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
the  allusions  are  so  slight  that  to  outward  observers  they  are  almost 
imperceptible,  and  are  only  truly  intelligible  to  those  who  see  clearly 
the  connection  between  the  little  and  the  great,  between  the  physical 
and  the  spiritual  in  the  human  soul,  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  Frobel 
saw  through  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  child. 
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The  example  in^the  "  Mutter  und  Koselieder  "  irhich  first  directs  the 
child's  attention  to  Church  Worship  is  called  " — 

THB  CHUBCH  DOOB  Aim  WOKDOWm 

Hotio  :    Where  harmony  in  Tmlsoii  is  shown. 
Alike  in  form  and  tone  made  known, 
The  infant  mind  doth  readily  embrace  it, 
And  in  its  deepest  mysteries  doth  trace  it. 
To  guide  thy  darling's  earliest  perception, 
Of  this  high  unison  to  form  conception ; 
And  thus  of  joy  to  catch  the  brightest  steams, 
So  hard  a  task  will  not  be  as  it  seems. 
Yet,  for  thyself,  in  all  thy  works  take  care, 
That  every  act  the  highest  meaning  bear ; 
Thus  Shalt  thou  lead  it  to  that  haven  blest, 
'Wherein  its  infant  heart  shall  be  at  rest ; 
And  nought  can  e*er  deprive  it  of  the  benison, 
Of  being  ever  with  itself  in  unison. 
If  this  belief  thou  to  thy  child  impart, 
It  aye  will  thank  thee  with  a  Joyful  heart ; 
Think  not  His  yet  too  young  this  truth  to  priM, 
Within  its  little  heart  a  magnet  Ilea, 
Which  draws  it  on  to  union's  highest  joys^ 
And  shows  how  severance  sweetest  bliss  destroys. 
Wouldst  thou  unite  thy  child  for  aye  with  thee, 
Then  let  it  with  the  Highest  One  thy  union  BO^—Amriia  Gwiisysi 

fiONG. 

Behold  this  window  of  clear  glass, 

Through  which  the  blessed  light  doth  pass, 

And  see  Che  hi|^-arohed  door  below. 

Through  which  into  the  church  we  go. 

But  those  who  fain  would  enter  there, 

Must  come  with  reverence  andoare. 

For  all  that  deeply  moves  the  heart, 

Within  these  sacred  walls  has  part ; 

Here  all  our  high  desires  are  stilled, 

Our  deepest  longings  tire  fulfilled  ; 

We  hear  of  God,  so  good  and  true, 

And  of  the  blessed  Christ-child  too; 

And  those  dim  yearnings  are  made  plain. 

Which  oft  with  wonder  iUl  your  brain ; 

When  you  behold  the  heavens  wide, 

Or  In  your  parents'  love  oonAde. 

And  you,  my  child,  shall  go  one  day 

To  hear  the  deep-toned  organ  play : 

lio,  lo,  la;  la.  In,  lu,  la ! 

"V^le  of  bells  the  Joyful  peal 

Doth  unceasing  Joys  reveal  I 

I)*ng,  dong,  bell. 

Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Through  our  ears  it  moves  ottr  hearti^ 

Oh  what  gladness  it  imparts  I 

La, lu, la;  la,  lu, la, la;  la, lu, lo»-^JmeUa  Gumeif. 

The  mother,  with  her  two  or  three-year-old  infant  on  her  lap,  sits  at 
the  window  on  Sunday  morning,  points  ^  the  ohoroh  which  the  people 
are  flocking  into,  and  makes  the  child  represent  with  his  hands  the 
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shape  of  the  church  window.    She  then  sings  to  him  the  above  choral, 
at  the  end  of  which  the  pealing  of  bells  is  imitated. 

The  following  example  will  show  that  something  like  a  devotioiial 
mood  may  really  be  prodaoed,  even  in  so  young  a  child,  through  the 
influence  of  sacred  music,  and  of  its  mother's  frame  of  mind. 

In  Frobel's  room  one  day  there  were  assembled  a  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  a  half  and  four  years,  all  busily  occupied 
with  the  Kindergarten  gifts.  A  visitor  who  chanced  to  come  in  ventoied 
to  question  Frobel's  assertion,  ithat  a  feeling  of  reverence  could  be 
called  up  in  even  the  youngest  of  these  children.  In  order  to  prove 
his  statement,  Frobel  called  on  some  of  his  older  pupils  to  sing  tlie 
choral  given  above,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  how  one  after  another  the 
children  put  down  their  playthings  and  listened  to  the  music  with  wide 
open  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  almost  holy  reverence  on  their  little 
countenances.  Now  it  is  certain  that  no  result  of  the  kind  is  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  kind  of  religious  instruction  which  is  so  common  in  insti- 
tutions, and  even  in  families,  and  which,  with  the  best  desire  to  produce 
piety,  only  tends  to  make  sacred  things  wearisome  to  children. 

As  is  signified  in  the  motto  annexed  to  the  '*  Church  Window," 
Frobel  sees  the  first  direct  expression  of  the  child's  religious  instinct  in 
its  eager  desire  for  fellowship.  In  the  chapter  on  <'  The  Child's  Utte^ 
ances  "  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  irresistible  impulse  of  children  to 
hasten  to  any  spot  where  they  see  a  number  of  people  collected  to- 
gether in  earnest  consultation,  or  where  a  crowd  is  assembled  for  a 
common  object,  is  only  part  of  the  strong  necessity  of  their  nature  to 
be  in  sympathetic  union  with  those  around  them.  It  is,  so  to  say,  a 
surrender  of  their  being  to  something  outside  their  own  personalitf ,  to 
a  universal  power  which  is  beginning  to  make  itself  daily  felt  in  their 
souls.  And  what  else  is  true  religion  but  a  complete  surrender  of  self 
to  the  Highest  Being? 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  Being  to  whom  one  thus  surrenders 
one^s  self  should  -be  loved.  Before  a  child  can  love  the  invisible  God  he 
must  love  visible  human  beings.  For  the  child,  as  once  for  humsuity, 
God  must  become  man ;  and  this  must  first  be  through  the  child's  parents. 
The  first  condition  of  all  religion  is  that  we  should  come  out  of  the 
narrow  circle  of  egotistic  self-love ;  and  therefore  love  for  its  parents, 
is  for  the  child  the  beginning  of  love  for  God. 

In  all  primitive  religions  sacrificial  ofEerings  play  a  principal  part, 
and  it  is  because  the  offerings  signify  the  giving  up  of  self,  of  the  pe^ 
sonality.  If  the  child  is  made  to  feel  the  consequences  of  such  sai' 
render  in  the  piety  of  its  parents  and  others,  in  their  manifest  onion 
with  God,  the  unconscious  union  of  his  own  inner  life  with  the  High- 
est will  gradually  develop  into  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  consciousness. 
His  own  dormant  religious  faculties  will  awaken  if  he  sees  similar 
faculties  actively  expressed  by  those  around  him. 

Children  thus  brought  up  in  a  truly  religious  atmosphere,  accustomed 
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to  refer  every  duty  fulfilled  towards  mau,  every  service  of  love,  every 
trifling  action  of  daily  life,  to  God  as  the  highest  power,  who  requires 
of  us  good  in  every  shape,  such  children  will  when  they  are  grown  up 
make  their  lives  a  continuous  active  expression  of  Christian  love,  and 
not  merely  carry  Christianity  about  on  their  lips. 

First,  then,  God  must  become  more  or  less  objective  to  the  child 
through  nature,  and  then  He  must  be  personified  for  him  in  man. 

Just  as  mankind  needed  the  personification  of  the  Divine  in  a  com- 
plete and  perfect  man  whom  it  might  follow  as  its  pattern  and  ideal, 
so  the  child  needs  a  personal  example.  But  a  full-grown  perfect  being 
such  as  Christianity  recognizes  in  Jesus  Christ  as  man,  cannot  serve  as 
a  pattern  for  children.  They  must  have  placed  before  them  an  ideal 
suited  to  their  stage  of  development — a  Divine  Child.  Hence  Frobel 
would  have  hung  up  in  Kindergartens  and  in  nurseries  pictures  of  the 
child  Jesus  on  his  mother's  lap,  in  the  Temple,  etc.  All  the  good  quali- 
ties of  children  he  would  have  associated  in  their  minds  with  the  Holy 
Child,  and  when  they  do  wrong  he  would  have  them  reminded  that 
when  Jesus  was  a  child  he  was  always  obedient,  thankful  and  loving. 

In  this  way,  by  means  of  the  facts  and  events  of  their  own  lives, 
inward  and  outward,  associated  always  with  Jesus  as  a  child,  children 
will  acquire  a  perfect  living  ideal  of  childhood  by  which  they  wiU  be- 
come accustomed  to  measure  themselves,  and  with  the  aid  of  suitable 
Bible  narratives  they  will  be  gradually  and  naturally  initiated  into  the 
central  truth  of  Christianity— of  God  made  manifest  in  man — without 
having  their  understandings  bewildered  with  dogmas,  which  can  only 
be  grasped  by  the  mature  mind.  Ideas  of  which  the  child  can  form  to 
itself  no  conception  are  worse  than  useless  to  him,  for  they  obscure  his 
mental  vision  and  thus  act  injuriously  on  his  development 

Pictures  and  facts  appeal  to  the  childish  imagination,  and  Frobel 
would  have  the  religious  instruction  of  children  based  also  on  this  prin- 
ciple. For  this  purpose  he  revived  the  old  custom  -of  exhibiting  to 
children  on  Christmas  evening  a  pictorial  representation  of  the  birth  of 
Christ.  Middendorf  used  often  to  tell  how  impressive  this  festival  was 
wont  to  be  at  Keilhau,  when,  at  the  end  of  the  long  room,  filled  with 
brightly-lighted  Christmas-trees  and  presents  of  all  sorts  for  the  chil- 
dren,  a  transparency  would  all  at  once  appear,  representing  the  birth  of 
the  Divine  Child  surrounded  by  green  pine  branches ;  how  Christmas 
hymns — most  of  them  written  by  Frobel  himself — ^were  then  sung; 
and  how  Frobel  used  himself,  to  fetch  the  poor  women  of  the  village 
with  their  youngest  children,  so  that  these  too  might,  as  he  used  to  put 
it,  have  a  "  distinct  impression  "  of  the  meaning  of  Christmas.  To  the 
older  children  it  was  explained  in  simple  language  that  this  festival  was 
to  remind  people  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  had  redeemed  them 
from  sin  and  error  and  brought  back  great  happiness  to  the  world. 

It  all  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  religious  impressions  are 
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conveyed  to  children  whether  they  will  have  a  saored  influence  oil  tham 
in  the  present,  and  be  a  blessed  recollection  in  the  luture. 

The  profound  truths  of  l^e  Gospel  are  far  beyond  the  comprehenBioii 
of  children,  but  for  this  very  reason  the  prepantion  of  their  minds  to 
receive  them  later  cannot  bc^n  too  soon.  All  truths  which  take  shi^ 
in  the  world  are  the  blossoms  of  plants  whose  seeds  were  sown  thoii- 
sands  of  years  ago,  and  have  gone  on  germinating  for  centuries  befoit 
they  could  spring  up  in  the  mind  of  humanity  and  bear  flowers  snd 
fruit.  And  the  same  process  which  has  gone  on  in  the  life  of  human- 
ity goes  on  in  that  of  the  individual,  beginning  in  infancy.  Al\  ideas 
and  conceptions,  and,  therefore,  aiso  all  religious  conceptions,  bavs 
their  origin  in  the  first  impressious  made  on  the  senses,  in  the  first 
childish  imaginations,  the  first  observations  and  comparisons  of  ob- 
jects in  the  outer  world.  All  the  faculties  of  the  soul  must  be  culti- 
vated up  to  a  certain  point  if  the  human  spirit  is  to  become  capable  of 
union  with  the  Divine  Spirit. 

Our  hopes  for  a  new  and  living  conception  of  Chriatianity  rest  on 
our  children.  If  we  can  only  preserve  to  them  the  freshness  and  sim* 
plicity  of  their  early  innocence,  their  hearts  will  remain  open  to  the 
pure  and  childlike  spirit  which  breathes  in  t!he  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  Bible  truths  will  no  longer  be  to  them  as  petri- 
fied  fossils  of  a  bygone  age.  If  they  have  grown  up  in  loving  fellow- 
ship and  commxmity,  which  is  the  true  church  for  children,  they  wiU 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  deepest  meaning  of  ^e  Gospels,  viz.,  the 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  the  conception  of  Divine  humanity  andhumsa 
divinity  will  become  a  reality  to  them. 

The  right  form  of  a  chuich  service  for  children  has  yet  to  be  disoot- 
ered,  but  the  Kindergarten  meanwhile  offers  all  the  necessary  elements 
for  the  purpose.  The  churches  of  grown-up  people  are  certainly  not 
the  places  for  children.  If  momentary  feelings  of  devotion  are  pro 
duced  in  their  minds  by  the  general  stillness,  the  music,  the  number  of 
people  collected  together,  these  cannot  last,  and  are  quickly  followed 
by  distraction  and  weariness,  for  the  service  is  too  long  for  the  dul- 
dren's  powers  of  attention  and  beyond  their  understanding. 

And  this  does  not  only  apply  to  children  before  the  age  of  ten ;  even 
at  a  later  age  their  powers  of  religious  apprehension  are  not  on  a  le?el 
with  those  of  grown  people.  A  boy  of  eleven  years  old,  on  being  onoe 
asked  what  was  the  subject  of  a  sermon  he  had  just  heard,  answered, 
"  Thd  reconciliation  of  Christy"  because  the  preacher  had  frequentily 
alluded  to  the  work  of  reconciliation.  When  the  boy  was  further 
asked  the  meaning  of  this  word,  he  could  not  answer  at  alL 

So  it  is  in  the  majority  of  cases :  children's  minds  are  crammed  faU 
of  expressions  with  which  they  connect  no  meaning. 

We  give  as  a  last  example  from  the  **  Mutter  und  Koselieder**^ 
hand'game  called 
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THX  FOOT  BRIDOB. 

Motto  :    "Letthyohildinplay  dlBoorer 
How  to  bridge  a  chasm  over, 
Teaoh  It  that  human  skill  and  strengUi 
Will  always  find  some  means  at  length 
TlkJiiga  most  widely  soTered  to  oonneet— 
Union,  whore  it  seemed  most  hopeless,  to  effoot." 

SOKO. 

Along  the  meadow  flows  a  brook, 

A  child  stands  by  it  with  longing  look ; 

He  sees  bright  flowers  on  the  other  side. 

Bat  can't  get  to  them— the  stream 's  so  wide. 

"  On  yonr  back,  take  me  oyer/*  he  cries  to  a  dock, 

"  Those  lorely  flowers  I  want  to  pluck  I " 

Then  up  came  a  man  with  a  wooden  plank, 

He  laid  it  across  from  bank  to  bank ; 

Safely  along  it  the  little  boy  ran, 

Crying—"  Thank  you,  oh  thank  yon,  you  kind,  clever  man! " 

If  by  anch  and  aimflar  examples  children  have  been  made  to  under- 
Btand  the  meaning  of  connecting  together  or  reconciling  things  that 
are  separated ;  if,  according  to  Frobel's  system,  they  have  been  con- 
stantly occupied  in  their  own  little  labors  in  connecting  (or  reconciling) 
opposites,  the  application  of  the  word  <<  reconciliation  "  to  visibly  sepa- 
rated objects  will  have  become  qnite  familiar  to  them,  and  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  explain  to  them  later  the  meaning  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trine ;  especially  as  they  will  also  have  become  familiar,  through  a  va- 
riety of  examples  and  applications,  with  the  analogies  between  the 
visible  physical  world  and  the  spiritual  one. 

That  such  teachiug  by  analogy  or  parables  is  necessary  for  the  com- 
prehension of  spiritual  truths  is  shown  by  the  frequent  use  of  it  in  the 
Gospel  itself.  But  to  many  of  our  readers  this  comparison  between  the 
connecting  together  of  physically  separated  things  and  the  union  or 
reconciliation  of  individual  imperfect  men  with  God  through  the  per- 
fect and  Divine  man,  will  seem  as  faivfetched  as  the  analogies  in  other 
cases  that  we  have  quoted.  It  is,  however,  the  fate,  not  only  of  new 
theories,  but  also  of  new  embodiments  of  old  theories,  to  produce  the 
impression  of  exaggeration  and  eccentricity,  and  so  it  must  be  with 
Frobel's  theory  of  tbe  analogy  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world 
and  between  physical  and  spiritual  impressions,  until  by  frequent  repe- 
tition and  practical  application  it  has  become  familiar  to  the  world. 

Any  one  who  obseives  the  present  methods  of  bringing  up  children, 
and  considers  what  it  is  that  the  latter  really  want,  must  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  need  for  greater  attention  to  llie  beginnings  of  moral  de- 
flection and  the  early  cultivation  of  religious  feeling. 

Children  can  no  more  become  religious  by  their  own  xmaided  powers 
than  they  can  become  an3rthing  else  that  is  desirable  for  them.  The 
fact  that  early  religious  teaching  has  hitherto  been  conducted  in  a  mis- 
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taken  and  senseless  manner  does  not  prove  that  it  cannot  be  done  in  a 
right  and  profitable  way.  This,  however,  is  beyond  all  question,  that 
unless  education,  and  especially  early  education,  be  established  on  a 
right  religious  basis,  the  next  generation  will  be  the  most  godless  that 
has  ever  lived  on  earth,  more  dissatisfied  and  melancholy  even  than 
the  present  one,  and  just  as  little  able  to  solve  the  g^reat  problems  of  life. 

Veritable  progress  for  mankind  as  a  whole  is  unthinkable  if  religion 
be  left  out  of  account.  The  extension  of  material  knowledge,  the 
widening  of  man's  relations  to  nature  and  to  humanity  in  social  and 
communal  respects  necessitates  a  corresponding  expansion  in  our  relar 
tion  to  €rod  and  all  that  is  highest.  It  is  still  not  sulEciently  under- 
stood, that  while  on  the  one  hand  religion  and  Christian  truth  must  in 
their  essential  character  remain  always  the  same,  our  apprehension  of 
them  must  continually  increase  and  expand  until  we  come  to  realize 
their  connection  with  every  department  of  life* 

Not  until  men  have  gained  for  themselves  the  recognition  of  an  all- 
pervading  omnipresent  God,  a  firm  central  point  round  which  their 
whole  being  will  revolve,  in  which  laws,  politics,  science,  art,  and  all 
social  endeavors  will  culminate,  not  till  then  shaU  we  see  a  regenerated 
society  which,  cemented  together  in  love,  will  realize  the  true  concep- 
tion of  humanity,  or  convert  into  .a  living  reality  the  Christianity 
which  is  now  cramped  and  disfigured  and  deadened  by  church  system. 
It  is  grievous  to  see  how  much  outward  forms  and  dogmas  still  take 
the  place  of  true  religion  of  the  heart.  It  is  not,  however,  by  rational- 
ism and  irreligiousness  that  the  degenerate  Christianity  of  modem 
times  can  be  conquered,  but  by  a  new  generation  which,  itself  filled  full 
with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  shall  let  this  regenerating 
power  stream  forth  through  society. 

The  religious  conflict  of  the  present  day  has  its  meaning  and  its  use, 
and  will  bring  forth  fruit  in  the  future ;  but  it  must  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  removed  from  our  children.  If  they  are  to  be  capable  in 
time  to  come  of  restoring  harmony  to  a  world  of  discord,  of  re^justing 
balances  and  getting  rid  of  contradictions,  their  young  spirits  must  be 
left  undisturbed  to  strengthen  and  develop,  and  must  learn  to  soar  up 
in  love  and  enthusiasm  to  the  Infinite,  and  find  their  rest  only  in  the 
Highest.  Short  of  this  there  can  be  no  real  religion,  however  much  the 
intellect  may  learn  to  speculate  concerning  spiritual  things.  True  re- 
ligion is  the  continuous  action  of  a  whole  life — a  striving  after  God  in 
all  and  everything. 

It  is  the  high  office  of  mothers  to  conseorate  their  children  to  this 
life-service,  and  Frobel  oSers  them  his  *^  Mutter  und  Koselieder^  as  a 
guide  to  this  sacred  task. 
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8UMMABY  VIEW  OF  VBOBBBL's   PBtNOIPLES.  , 

The  leading  ideas  of  Frobers  educational  system  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following  statements : 

1.  The  task  of  education  is  to  assist  natural  development  towards  its 
destined  end.  As  the  child's  development  begins  with  its  first  breath, 
so  must  its  education  also. 

2.  As  the  beginning  gives  a  bias  to  the  whole  after  development,  so 
the  early  beginnings  of  education  are  of  most  importance. 

3.  The  spiritual  and  physical  development  do  not  go  on  separately  in 
childhood,  but  the  two  are  closely  bound  up  with  one  another. 

4.  There  is  at  first  no  perceptible  development  except  in  the  physical 
organs,  which  are  the  instruments  of  the  spirit  The  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  proceeds  simultaneously  with,  and  by  means  of  that 
of  the  physical  organs. 

5.  Early  education  rnust^  therefore,  deal  directly  with  the  physical 
development,  and  influence  the  spiritual  development  through  the  exer- 
cise of  the  senses. 

6.  The  right  mode  of  procedure  in  the  exercise  of  these  organs 
(which  are  the  sole  medium  of  early  education)  is  indicated  by  nature 
in  the  utterances  of  the  child's  instincts,  and  through  these  alone  can  a 
natural  basis  of  education  be  found. 

7.  The  instincts  of  the  child,  as  a  being  destined  to  become  reason- 
able, express  not  only  physical  but  also  spiritual  wants.  Education 
has  to  satisfy  both. 

8.  The  development  of  the  limbs  by  means  of  movement  is  the  first 
that  takes  place,  and,  therefore,  claims  our  first  attention. 

9.  The  natural  form  for  the  first  exercise  of  the  child's  organs  is 
play*  Hence  games  which  exercise  the  limbs  constitute  the  beginning 
of  education,  and  the  earliest  spiritual  cultivation  must  also  be  con- 
nected with  these  games. 

10.  Physical  impressions  are  at  the  beginning  of  life  the  only  possi- 
ble medium  for  awakening  the  child's  soul.  These  impressions  should 
therefore  be  regulated  as  systematically  as  is  the  care  of  the  body,  and 
not  be  left  to  chance. 

11.  Frobel's  games  are  intended  so  to  regulate  the  natural  and  in- 
stinctive activity  of  the  limbs  and  senses  that  the  purpose  contemplated 
by  nature  may  be  attained. 

12.  Through  the  gradual  awakening  of  the  child's  will  this  instinct- 
ive activity  becomes  more  and  more  conscious  action,  which,  in  a  further 
stage  of  development,  grows  into  productive  action  or  work. 

13.  In  order  that  the  hand— rwhich  is  the  most  important  limb  as 
regards  all  active  work — should  be  called  into  play  and  developed  from 
the  very  first,  Frobel's  games  are  made  to  consist  chiefly  in  handr 
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exercises,  with  which  are  associated  the  most  elementary  facts  and  ob- 
servations from  nature  and  human  life. 

14.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  human  organism,  as  well  as  in  aU  other  or- 
ganisms, all  later  development  is  the  result  of  the  very  earliest,  all  that 
is  greatest  and  highest  springs  out  of  the  smallest  and  lowest  begin- 
nings, education  must  endeavor  to  emulate  this  unbroken  continuity 
of  natural  development  Frobel  s\ipplies  the  means  for  bringing  about 
this  result  in  a  simple  system  of  gymnastic  games  for  the  exercise  of 
the  limbs  and  senses ;  these  contain  the  germs  of  all  later  instruction 
and  thought,  for  physical  and  sensual  perceptions  are  the  points  of  de- 
parture of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

15.  As  the  earliest  awakening  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  left  to 
chance,~and  the  first  instinctive  activity  of  childhood  has  remained  un- 
comprehended  and  unconsidered,  there  has  of  course  been  no  question 
of  education  at  the  very  beginning  of  life.  It  was  Frobel  who  first  dis- 
covered a  true  and  natural  basis  for  infant  education,  and  in  his 
*'  Mvtter  und  Koselieder**  he  shows  how  this  education  is  to  be  carried 
on  and  made  the  foundation  for  all  later  development. 

It  is,  therefore,  essential  that  the  principles  and  methods  laid  down 
by  Frobel  should  be  attended  to  at  the  very  beginning  of  education,  if 
full  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  the  Kindergarten. 

The  training  of  mothers,  and  all  who  have  the  management  of 
young  diildren,  in  the  application  of  Frobel's  first  principles  of  educa- 
tion, is  consequently  the  starting-point  for  tiie  complete  carrying  out  of 
his  system,  and  consequently,  ((Oo,  of  immense  importance. 

The  little,  seemingly  insignificant  games  and  songs  devised  for  the 
amusement  of  infants  are  easy  enough  for  girls  of  the  lowest  degree 
of  culture  to  master.  The  true  development  of  women  in  all  classes 
will  best  be  accomplished  through  training  them  for  the  educational 
calling,  seeing  that  nature  has  pre-endnently  endowed  them  for  this 
work.  Simple  receipts  for  the  management  of  health  (and,  above  all, 
the  practical  application  of  them  in  the  care  of  children)  are  also  within 
the  grasp  of  women  of  all  degrees  of  culture.  By  placing  such  instruo- 
tion  within  the  reach  of  women  of  all  classes  the  first  step  will  be  taken 
towards  the  full  and  perf eot  training  of  the  female  sex,  of  all  who  have 
the  care  of  children,  of  aU  future  mothers  in  all  ranks  of  society,  for 
liieir  educational  vocation. 


ORATORIAIfS;  OR,  FATHERS  OF  THE  ORATORY  OF  JESUS. 


I.     FOUNDER  AND  OBIOIN. 

The  first  Congregation  of  the  Oratory  was  instituted  in  1551  by 
Philip  Neri,  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Catholic  church  as  St 
Philip  Neri,  who  was  bom  in  Florence,  1515,  the  son  of  Francis 
Neri,  a  lawyer,  and  Lucretia  Soldi,  both  descended  of  wealthy 
Tuscan  families.  From  his  childhood  Philip  was  distinguished 
for  his  piety,  diligence  in  his  studies,  and  ardent  desire  to  do  good 
to  others.  In  1533  he  went  to  Rome  to  serve  as  tutor  in  the  fam- 
ily of  a  Florentine  nobleman,  became  student  in  philosophy  and  the- 
ology, and  subsequently  in  canon  law.  To  pacify  his  insatiable 
desire  to  benefit  his  fellow  men,  he  organized  a  confraternity  to 
receive  and  visit  the  sick,  and  to  instnict  the  ignorant.  In  1550 
he  erected  a  hospital  under  the  name  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  to 
which  he  mvited  and  incited  many  distinguished  friends  to  attend 
and  serve  the  sick.  In  1551  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  in  the 
same  year  laid  the  foimdation  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory 
— so  called  because  at  certain  hours  every  morning  and  afternoon 
the  people  were  summoned  by  bell  to  their  church  for  prayer  and' 
meditation.  In  1564  the  Congregation  was  instituted  a  regular 
community,  using  one  purse  and  table,  and  living  by  rule,  and  yet 
not  bound  by  vow  or  oath,  but  joined  only  in  holy  charity  and 
labor  for  the  sanctification  of  their  own  souls  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  same  work  in  others,  by  preaching  to  the  people,  instruct- 
ing the  ignorant,  and  teaching  Christian  doctrine  to  all  who  came 
to  them.  In  1 575  their  rule  was  approved  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII,. 
and  again  in  1612  by  Pope  Paul  V.  Pope  Gregory  bestowed  on 
the  order  the  new  church  of  Vallicelli.  Against  his  own  will  Philip 
was  chosen  general  for  life,  but  by  alleging  age  and  infirmities,  he 
was  relieved  in  1583  and  succeeded  by  Csesar  Baronius.  The 
founder,  who  died  in  1595,  lived  to  see  houses  of  his  Oratory  in 
Florence,  Naples,  Sanbigio,  Anxur,  Lucca,  Fermo,  Palermo, 
Padua,  Ferrara,  Yincenza,  and  other  cities  of  Italy  where  t^iey 
continued  to  be  the  home  of  many  devout  and  learned  men,  zeal- 
ous in  labors  of  instruction,  and  all  the  functions  of  charity. 
They  were  generally  called  Philiptni. 
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The  Oratorians  in  France. — Cardinal  BSntlU, 

PiERRX  D9  BsBULLEf  the  founder  of  the  Congr^atlon  of  the 
Oratory  in  France,  as  well  as  the  introducer  of  the  Cannelite 
nuns,  was  bom  near  Trojes  in  Oampagne  in  1575  and  was  edu- 
cated for  the  priesthood,  which  in  those  days  of  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  complications  was  sure  to  lead  certain  members  intopaUic 
affairs.  From  the  position  of  abb6  in  1597  he  was  made  cardinal 
in  1627,  having  declined  a  bishopric  when  offered  by  Louis  XIII 
as  well  as  by  Henry  IV.  He  was  instrumental  in  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  Louis  XUI  and  his  mother  (widow  of 
Henry  IV),  secured  ffom  Rome  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  Henrietta  Maria  (daughter  of  Henry  IV  and  Maria  de  Medici) 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I  of  England,  and 
served  as  minister  of  state.  He  was  noted  for  his  patronage  of 
literature  and  science,  appreciated  Descartes,  as  well  as  dischaiged 
in  an  exemplary  way  the  duties  of  his  order.     He  died  in  1629. 

As  founder  of  the  Oratorians  (la  Congregation  des  prkra  dt 
Oratorie)  the  Abb6  de  Berulle,  afterwards  cardinal,  was  perm^ 
nently  and  widely  useful  in  training  many  eminent  French  schol- 
ars (such  as  Lelong,  Lami,  Leeointe,  Malebranche,  MaasilloD, 
Simon,  Thomassin,  Adry,  Daunou,  etc.),  and  introducing  into  the 
colleges  and  schools  not  only  of  France,  but  of  the  Netherlands, 
Savoy,  Italy,  and  Spain,  improved  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.  Although  originally  designed  mainly  to  restore  ecdes- 
iastical  discipline  among  the  clergy,  their  special  function  and  nee* 
fulness  was  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  at  the  close  of  the  fiist 
century  (1711)  the  Preires  de  V  Oratorie  possessed  58  houses^  of 
which  there  were  3  in  Paris,  1 1  in  the  Netherlands^  1  in  Liege^  1 
in  Madrid,  1  in  Rome,  1  in  Savoy.  The  first  college  was  in 
Dieppe,  the  second  in  Mans,  and  the  third  in  JuiUy,  near  Fari& 
In  1790,  before  the  revolutionary  storm  broke  up  all  educational 
and  ecclesiastical  corporations,  L*  Oratorie  had  thirty-seven  insti* 
tutions  under  its  direction  in  France,  of  which  the  mother-honsa 
and  college  was  in  Paris.  Besides  thirty  one  coU^es  of  equal 
rank  with  those  of  the  University,  there  were  three  institatiooi 
of  secondary  instruction  at  Paris,  Aiz,  and  Lyons;  2  militaiy 
schools  for  cadets;  2  seminaries  for  priests;  three  houses  of  study 
(Maison  d*  etudes)  for  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  own  school^ 
and  three  houses  of  rest  {Maison  de  repos)  to  which  members  oi 
the  Congregation  could  resort  in  vacation  and  old  age. 

•  Vallct  do  ViitTiUe— /Tbtoritf  de  F  fnttrucOan  Pubttgut  en  Eyrepe  et  prindpdlaitadm 
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2.     Oeneral  Aim  and  Spirit  of  the  Order* 

The  Oratorians  have  a  place  bj  themselyes  in  the  history  of 
French  pedagogy,  as  well  as  a  separate  physiognomy  from  that  of 
other  congregations.  A  certain  freedom  united  with  the  intelligent 
ardor  of  religious  sentiment^  the  reconciliation  of  Christianity 
and  profane  letters,  the  very  marked  desire  to  introduce  more  air 
and  light  into  the  cloister  and  the  school,  the  taste  for  historical 
facts  and  the  truths  of  science  in  the  place  of  the  worship  of 
form,  were  essential  merits  of  the  Oratorians,  and  were  the  prin- 
ciples from  which  sprang  an  education  at  once  liberal  and  Chris- 
tiaoi,  religious  without  any  abuse  of  devotion,  elegant  without 
fastidiousness,  solid  without  excess  of  erudition,  in  short,  an  educa- 
tion worthy  to  be  admired  as  one  of  the  first  and  most  laudable 
efforts  to  reconcile  the  spirit  of  the  past  with  that  of  modem  times. 

The  teaching  of  the  Oratorians  was  doubtless  influenced  gradu- 
ally by  Descartes,  and  by  the  methods  used  at  Port  Royal. 
Cartesianism  was  more  welcome  to  the  Oratorians  than  to  the 
Jesuits  or  the  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne.  But  the  Oratorians 
were  always  suspected  of  Jansenism,  and  their  most  renowned 
pedagogues,  Perd  Thomassin  and  Per^  Lamy  could  not  sufiS- 
ciently  eulogize  Lancelot  and  Nicole.  But  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  scholarly  institutions  of  the  Oratorians  preceded  by  sev- 
eral years  the  cartesian  revolutions,  and  the  organization  of  the 
Fbtites-Eoolbs  of  Port  Eoyal  In  1614,  three  years  after  their 
foundation,  the  Oratorians  took  possession  of  the  colleges  of 
Dieppe  and  Roch^Ue ;  and  in  1629  they  had  the  direction  of 
more  than  fifty  houses.  In  1638  the  college  of  Juilly,  erected 
into  a  royal  academy  by  the  letters-patent  of  Louis  XIII,  became 
the  model  establishment  of  the  congregation,  and  was  the  rendez- 
vous of  the  yoimg  nobility  of  France.  The  two  congregations  of 
the  Oratorians  and  Port  Royal  met  on  the  common  ground  of  the 
new  ideas  rather  than  became  copies  of  each  other,  both  having 
their  own  share  of  originality.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contest 
the  pedagogic  titles  of  a  company  from  whose  bosom  arose  such  pro- 
fessors as  P.  Lamy  and  P.  Thomassin,  such  preachers  as  Mascarm 
and  MassiUon,  such  historians  as  P.  LeComte  and  P.  Lelong,  such 
learned  men  as  Richard  Simon,  such  philosopheis  as  Malebranche. 

The  teaching  of  the  Oratorians  was  distinguished  from  the  begin- 
ning from  that  of  the  Jesuits,  who  were  not  only  their  rivals  but  their 

i     *  The  reeidne  of  this  chapter  Is  taken  from  Comayre's  HUtorie  Criiigus  det  Doctrinta  di 
FSdueatUm  in  France.    I,  909. 
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enemies.  "  The  congregation  of  the  Oratorians,"  said  Voltaire,  "  is 
the  only  one  in  which  vows  and  repentance  are  unknown."  The 
order  founded  by  Pierre  de  Berulle  imposed  no  engagements  that 
were  absolute  and  irrevocable.  Its  votaries  were  always  free  to 
quit  it.  The  company  was  a  society  of  priests,  not  of  monks. 
The  vows  of  the  preacher  were  taken,  but  no  monastic  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  or  obedience.  "  But  if  we  do  not  take  the  three 
vows  we  endeavor  to  practice  the  virtues,"  said  Per^  Lamy.  **  For 
our  cloister,"  he  adds,  "we  have  the  love  of  solitude."  Although 
the  principle  of  passive  obedience  was  unknown  among  them^ 
there  was  no  less  obedience  for  that.  P.  Lamy  says,  in  his  Enir^ 
tiens  suT  les  Sciences^  <*  The  obedience  which  is  practised  here  sur- 
'  prises  those  who  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend  that  free  people 
submit  easily  to  the  orders  of  a  superior  who  has  no  other  power 
over  tliem  than  whcU  they  give  him ;  but  the  power  of  love  is  very 
great."  Acquiescing  voluntarily  in  their  own  rules,  freely  prac- 
tising the  Christian  virtues — these  were  the  principles  of  a  society 
whose  members  never  forgot  the  rights  of  himian  nature. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  religious  congregations  are  generally 
without  a  country,  because  they  obey  only  the  Holy  See  ;  but  the 
Oratorians  were  a  national  institution.  The  superior  resided  in 
France  ;  he  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  bishops ; 
moreover,  his  authority  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  members  of  the  order.  How  can  we  be  surprised 
that  the  Oratorians  displeased  the  company  of  Jesus,  which  was 
organized  in  such  a  different  spirit  ?  The  Jesuits  pardoned  neither 
their  success  in  teaching  nor  their  increasing  popularity ;  espe- 
cially they  did  not  pardon  them  for  being  so  unlike  the  Jesuits. 
Was  not  the  success  and  increase  of  the  Oratorians  a  living  criti- 
cism and  satire  upon  their  own  statutes?  Berulle  wrote  to 
Richelieu,  ^  Since  these  ten  years  that  it  has  pleased  God  to  establish 
us,  the  Jesuits  have  omitted  no  opportunity  to  injure  us ;  and 
these  attempts  continued  throughout  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  1710  P.  Letellier,  confessor  of  Louis  XIV,  spoke 
of  nothing  less  than  the  radical  abolition  of  the  order.  They 
were  reproached  for  being  republicans,  an  unfounded  but  perfidious 
accusation  at  that  period  ;  they  are  still  reproached  for  requiring 
no  vows ;  <*  For  a  community  that  takes  no  vows  maintains  a 
spirit  of  independence  and  liberty." 

It  was  precisely  this  spirit,  regulated  by  religion,  that  was  the 
very  genius  of  the  Oratorians.     Owing  to  the  disapprobation  of 
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tbe  Jesuits,  tlie  Oratorians  found  illustrious  su&ages  in  the  church.! 
It  is  enough  to  cite  Bossuet.  '^Berulle's  immense  love  for  the' 
church  inspired  him  to  form  a  company  to  which  he  wished  to  im- 
part no  other  spirit  than  the  spirit  of  the  church,  no  other  rules 
than  its  canons,  no  other  superiors  than  the  bishops,  no  other 
bonds  than  the  bonds  of  charity,  no  other  solemn  vows  than  those^ 
of  baptism  and  the  priesthood  ;  a  company  in  which  holy  liberty 
is  the  holy  pledge,  in  which  there  is  obedience  without  depend- 
ence, government  without  command  ;  in  which  all  the  authority  is' 
in  gentleness,  and  in  which  respect  is  maintained  without  the  as- 
sistance of  fear ;  a  company  in  which  charity,  which  banishes 
fear,  works  so  great  a  miracle,  and  in  which,  with  no  other  yoke 
than  itself,  it  knows  not  only  how  to  take  captive,  but  to  annihi- 
late self-will ;  a  company  in  which  to  form  holy  priests  they  are 
led  to  the  source  of  truth,  and  always  have  in  hand  ihe  Bible." 

We  wiU  add  one  feature  to  complete  this  picture.     When  the 
Oratorians  quitted  the  Holy  Books,  and  that  they  sometimes  did, , 
they  changed  them  for  other  books  the  taste  for  which  they  did 
not  conceal,  the  ancient  hooks,    P.  Thomassin  read  in  vacations 
only  the  humanities.     Without  earthly  ambition,  having  no  spirit* 
of  intrigue  nor  desire  to  dominate,  peaceful  and  unexcited,  the 
Oratorians  were  free  to  carry  all  their  activity  into  study.     "  Our 
policy,"  said  one  of  them,  "is  not  to  have  any,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing further  from  the  spirit  that  animates  it  than  to  establish  and' 
confirm  this  home  by  human  means.     We  have  not  united  together 
to  make  a  body  to  display  ourselves,  or  to  distinguish  ourselves 
from  other  members  of  the  church.     We  simply  join  our  forces, 
our  studies,  and  our  prayers  in  order  to  effect  together  that  which 
we  could  not  effect  in  the  same  way  separately."    Is  not  this  pic- 
ture of  themselves  the  truest  and  the  finest  eulogy  that  could  be 
pronounced  upon  the  society,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  most 
vivid  criticism  upon  some  other  religious  orders  ?    Not  that  the 
author  had  any  intention  in  it  or  any  malice,  but  it  sometimes 
happens  to  disinterested  and  sincere  men  that,  while  celebrating 
disinterestedness  and  sincerity,  they  make  themselves  the  sharpest 
as  well  as  the  most  involxmtary  censors  of  those  who  do  not  pos- 
sess these  virtues. 

A  house  of  study  and  labor,  not  less  than  of  devotion  and 
prayer,  the  oratory  did  not  dream  of  sacrificing  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  soul  to  ascetic  practices  or  idle  contemplations.  "  We 
love  truth,"  said  P.  Lamy.  «  The  days  are  not  enough  to  consul^ 
it  as  much  as  we  should  like  to  do,  or  rather  we  are  never  weary 
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of  the  sweets  of  studying  it  We  have  always  had  this  love  of 
letters  in  this  house.  Those  who  have  had  the  government  of  it 
have  tried  to  preserve  that  love.  When  any  one  is  found  among 
,  us  of  extended,  penetrating  mind,  who  has  a  rare  genius  for  the 
sciences,  we  discharge  him  from  all  other  labor." 

Studious  masters,  nourished  upon  antiquity,  pious  without 
fanaticism,  friends  of  a  liberal  discipline,  founded  upon  love 
rather  than  upon  fear,  this  is  what  the  oratory  has  promised  its 
pupils,  and  what  explains  the  rapid  progress  of  its  schools.  If, 
as  bad  tongues  have  said,  music  played  a  part  in  the  early  suc- 
cesses of  the  congregation,  and  if  the  fathers  of  the  oratory 
attracted  crowds  to  their  ceremonies  by  the  beauty  of  their  chants, 
what  does  that  prove  but  that  to  its  other  merits  the  company 
joined  that  of  the  taste  and  the  spread  of  art?  " 

3.     Subjects  and  Method  of  Instruction. 

At  the  beginning  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  Oratorians 
were  not  destined  to  engage  in  the  instruction  of  youth.  M.  de 
B^rulle  had  inserted  in  his  memorial,  presented  to  Paul  V,  the 
following  clause:  <<The  institution,  not  for  youth  but  for  priests 
only,  will  be  one  of  the  functions  of  the  congregation."  But  this 
article  was  suppressed  in  the  definitive  text,  and  in  1654  when  the 
•  constitutions  of  the  order  were  collected,  they  contented  them- 
selves with  saying,  '<  The  constitution  of  the  priests  will  he  on€  of 
the  principle  functions  of  the  congregation."  In  fact,  instruction 
soon  became  the  great  business  of  the  order.  P^re  Lamy  tells  us 
that  after  having  made  the  novices  pass  a  year  in  theological 
studies,  "  in  which  they  were  emptied  of  the  spirit  of  the  world 
and  its  maxims,"  they  were  immediately  employed  in  the  instruc* 
tion  of  children.  From  the  time  of  the  generalship  of  P^re  Gondrea 
(1629-1641),  the  bishops  from  all  parts  demanded  Oratorians  to 
direct  the  colleges  of  their  dioceses.  This  contributed  to  the  rapid 
development  of  the  order.  In  1619  a  portion  of  the  congregation 
of  the  doctrinaires  asked  to  be  incorporated  with  them,  which  gave 
Oratorians  at  a  stroke  nine  houses  in  Provence.  The  French  epis- 
copate felt  attracted  by  a  natural  sympathy  to  a  religious  order 
which  appealed  directly  to  its  authority.  They  never  thought  of 
monopolizing  everything  or  even  of  seizing  the  monopoly  of  the 
instruction.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  P^re  de  la  Yallette,  seventh 
general  of  the  order  (1733-17'?2),  wished  they  could  Hmit  them- 
selves to  conducting  a  few  colleges  organized  on  the  model  of 
JuiUy.    It  is  true  that  in  the  revolution  of  1762,  when  the  ex* 
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pelled  Jesaits  left  the  field  free  to  their  rivals,  the  Oratonana 
accepted  the  offers  which  were  made  them  on  all  aides.  But  they 
could  not  reasonably  be  reproached  for  having  occupied,  to  the 
greatest  good  of  the  studies,  the  chairs  which  had  become  vacant 
quite  independently  of  any  action  of  theirs.  ' 

In  the  early  times,  the  colleges  of  the  order  were  not  subject* 
ed  to  a  uniform  method  of  instruction.  Thus,  at  Saumur  and  at 
Provence,  they  followed  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  Paris,  > 
also  those  of  the  Seminaries,  and  again  particular  plans  drawn  up 
by  the  superiors.  P.  de  Condren  was  the  fiiist  who  thought  of. 
establishing  a  Raito  studiorum.  The  first  part  of  this  plan  treated , 
of  the  general  discipline  of  the  colleges  ;  it  was  methodically  ar- 
ranged and  printed  by  P.  Morin,  and  published  in  1645  under 
the  following  title  :  R(ttio  e^tdtorum  a  magtsirtf  et  jprofesaoribua 
congregationis  oratorii  Domini  Jesu  ohservanda. 

The  method  set  forth  in  this  programme  of  study  had  been 
already  put  to  the  trial  in  the  college  of  Juilly.  Richelieu,  who 
volimtarily  occupied  himself  with  public  instruction,  gave  it  his  en- 
tire approbation.  P.  de  Condren  spoke  of  his  new  method  one  day 
to  Richelieu  and  explained  it.  The  Cardinal  appreciated  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  it,  and  exhorted  persons  of  high  rank  and  the  highest 
persons  in  the  State  to  use  this  method  for  their  children.*  He 
did  more  when,  in  1656,  having  re-arranged  a  regulation  of 
studies  for  the  college  which  he  establisned  in  his  native  city  of 
Richelieu,  he  appropriated  in  part  the  methods  of  the  Oratoria/ns, 
In  this  excellent  programme,  he  put-  in  the  first  rank  of  scholarly 
labors :  I,  A  profound  study  of  the  French  language ;  2,  the 
instruction  of  all  the  masters  in  this  language  ;  3,  a  study  of 
Greek  as  complete  as  that  of  Latin ;  4,  the  combined  teaching  of 
science  and  letters;  5,  the  comparison  of  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages;  6,  the  study  of  chron- 
ology, history,  and  geography.  This  programme  reproduces 
nearly  all  the  reforms  accomplished  by  Patre  de  Condren  and  his 

co-laborators. 

1 

*In  his  hiBtory  of  the  collei^  of  Jallljr,  Hamel  eavs,  *^e  will  add,  howeyer,  that  Riche- 
lien  did  not  enconnge  th«  deyelopment  of  the  colfefl^es  of  the  Oiatorians.  It  I0  known 
what  was  the  calculated  and  wilful  timidity  of  Richelleo  on  the  point  of  Instraction.  He 
did  not  wii!>h  that  lettert  should  be  profkned  by  all  sorta  of  mlnda.  He  desired  that  then 
should  be  more  'maMera  of  mechanic  arts  tluu  of  liberal  arts.*  He  was  of  the  opinion 
of  Cardinal  Daperron,  *who  ardently  witched  for  the  ^appression  of  a  part  of  the  Ck>l« 
leges  of  the  kingdom/  Twelve  ereat  cities,  Paris  inclaaed,  appeared  to  him  worthy  to 
preserve  their  colleffea.  His  ideu  was  the  ei«tabUshment,  in  each  of  these  cities,  of  two 
schools,  cue  of  secaiars,  and  one  of  Jesait  Fathers,  in  order  thatemnlation  might  sharpen 
their  virtues.**  Such  was  his  programme  of  goTemment.  With  such  limited  deeltet, 
it  is  not  astc  Dishing  that  Blchelien  showed  nolnterest  in  tlie  progress  of  the  order. 
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4.     ^vdy  of  the  Vernaeuhr, 

At  tlie  same  time  that  Descartes  emancipated  reason,*  and  also 
the  French  language,  by  writing  the  <*  Discourse  upon  methods," 
{Dieours  de  la  methodey)  the  Oratorians,  urged  by  the  same  spirit, 
accomplished  an  analogous  reform  in  pedagogy,  by  requiring  that 
the  French  language  should  be  used  for  the  first  grammatical 
studies.  At  their  school,  as  at  Port  Royal,  the  strange  spec* 
tacle  could  no  longer  be  seen  of  children  condemned  to  spell  in 
Latin.  But  such  a  revolution,  which  consecrated  the  vernacular 
as  a  pedagogic  langpiage,  could  not  be  entirely  accomplished  at  the 
first  blow.  The  use  of  Latin  was  only  interdicted  till  the  fourth 
class;  starting  from  that  class,  it  became  obligatory.  The 
lessons  in  history  alone,  and  that  was  a  considerable  improvement, 
were  to  be  given  in  French  to  the  very  end.  P.  de  Condren  had 
composed  for  the  use  of  the  pupils  at  Juilly  a  method  with  Latin 
in  the  French  language ;  an  entirely  new  departure^  and  whidi 
the  recluses  of  Port  Royal  followed  so  brilliantly. 

The  Oratorians  also  agreed  with  the  Jansenists  in  prescribing 
the  abuse  of  themes,  in  order  to  recommend  explanations,  and 
they  showed  the  same  preference  for  oral  themes,  made  in  the 
class  and  in  imitation  of  the  explained  texts.  The  taste  for 
classic  study  was  very  great  with  the  Oratorians.  P.  Condren, 
in  spite  of  his  mystic  tendencies,  took  great  pleasure  in  reading 
Cicero.  The  dead  languages  were  familiar  to  him  and  he  had  re- 
flected upon  the  best  way  of  teaching  them.  Some  notoriety 
arose  at  one  proiceeding  which  he  had  imagined,  and  which  con- 
sisted in  presenting  the  Latin  grammar  in  five  pictures  of  diKer- 
ent  colors  :  one  for  the  genders  and  declensions,  the  second  for  the 
conjugations,  the  third  for  the  preterites  and  supines,  the  two  lASt 
for  syntax  and  quantity.  *'  The  last  experiment  which  I  made  vas 
upon  the  little  marquis  of  Maulny  and  the  little  English  boy 
Hungat,  whom  I  made  understand  the  charts  so  well  that  in  two  or 
three  winter  months  and  by  diverting  myself  m6ming  and  even- 
ing with  showing  these  to  them,  I  made  them  learned  in  the 
principles  and  put  them  into  the  sixth  class. "  This  result,  con- 
firmed by  one  of  the  superiors  of  Juilly,  P.  de  Vemeuil,  has  noth- 
ing very  extraordinary  in  it,  or  which  cannot  be  attained  by  the 
usual  methods. 

Richelieu,  who  was  suspicious  of  the  influence  of  generalizing 
instruction,  but  wished  it  to  be  complete  for  those  whose  reach  of 
mind  called  them  to  the  study  of  the  liberal  arts,  put  Greek  in 
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the  same .  rank  as  Latin.  The  Oratorians  did  not  go  so  f ar ; 
without  neglecting  Greek,  they  thought  it  sufficient  to  read  and 
understand  it.  So  at  JuiUy,  for  example,  they  limited  that 
language  to  the  explanation  of  authors  ;  themes  were  not  used. 
Confided,  in  early  times,  to  the  ordinary  professors  of  the  classes^ 
the  teaching  of  Greek  became  in  1757  the  object  of  a  special 
course,  which  was  not  perhaps  the  best  way  of  conducting  the 
Greek  studies,  but  which  showed,  at  leasts  the  good  will  to  do  so. 

6.     History  and  Physical  Science, 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Oratorians  had  thought,  as  Richelieu 
demanded,  of  establishing  a  sort  of  comparative  study  of  the 
living  and  ancient  tongues ;  it  is  to  Port  Royal  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  reform  was  reserved.  But,  for  the  teaching  of 
history  and  the  sciences,  the  Oratorians  entered  first  into  the  new 
views.  Under  the  inspiration  of  Descartes,  mathematics,  physics, 
the  natural  sciences  were  cultivated  with  perseverance  and  success 
in  the  bosom  of  the  company,  by  Malebranche,  Lamy,  Poisson, 
and  Prestet,  that  domestic  of  whom  Malebranche  made  a  savant. 
What  the  n[iasters  know  one  may  be  certain  that  the  pupils  will 
learn ;  the  pursuits  of  the  professors  have  a  positive  tendency  to  in- 
scribe themselves  upon  the  programme  of  studies  for  the  pupils.. 
I  have  then  full  confidence  in  the  scientific  character  of  an  edu- 
cation confided  to  men  who  wrote  :  "  It  is  a  pleasure  to  enter  the 
laboratory  of  a  chemist  In  the  places  where  I  have  been,  I  did 
not  fail  to  be  present  at  the  anatomical  discourses  and  to  see  the 
dissections  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  human  body.  I  conceive 
of  nothing  of  greater  use  than  algebra  and  arithmetic."     (Lamy.) 

As  to  history,  it  had  with  the  Oratorians,  from  their  origin,  the 
place  which  legitimately  belongs  to  it.  What  did  not  yet  exist  in 
1768  in  the  colleges  of  the  University,  as  among  other  proofs  the 
protests  of  President  Rolland  testify,  the  Oratorians  had  realized 
more  than  a  hundred  years  before  ;  history  had  a  special  chair, 
and  a  special  professor.  The  fathers  of  the  company  composed 
dementary  books,  such  as  the  abridgements  of  P.  Berthault 
(historical),  the  written  lectures  dictated  at  Vend^me  by  P.  le 
Gointe.  The  history  of  France  was  studied  three  years  by  the 
pupils  of  the  upper  classes.  The  teaching  of  geography  was  not 
separated  from  that  of  history,  and  as  to  fortify  the  latter  they 
had  collected  a  numerous  Hbrary  for  the  use  of  the  pupils,  so 
lo  aid  the  geographical  studies  they  used  in  the  classes  large 
mural  maps.    At  Juilly,  especially,  P.  Adry,  the  last  librarian  of 
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the  Oratoiie,  tells  us,  there  bad  always  been  a  special  professor  of 
history.  He  gave  his  lessons  himself  in  French,  and  vive  voc$  in 
the  room  of  the  oldest  class,  and  the  history  of  France  was  always 
the  subject.  In  the  other  rooms,  from  the  sixth  to  the  second, 
where  the  young  people  were,  and  in  the  three  following  rooms^ 
Greek  and  Roman  history  was  taught. 

6.     Philosophy. 

Like  the  teaching  of  history,  larguages,  and  sdonces,  the  teach- 
ing of  philosophy  also  went  through  serious  modifications  at  the 
Oratoire.  ^'  Forty  years  of  persecution  against  Cartesianism  and 
Jansenism,  confounded  under  the  same  anathema,''  says  the  bio- 
grapher of  P.  de  Berulle,  P.  Tabaraud,  "  did  not  make  the  dis* 
ciples  of  Berulle  abandon  that  pliilosophy  which  their  fathers  had 
recommended/'  The  Oratorian  was  philosophic  and  Cartesian* 
poubtless  there  were  hours  of  faint-heartedness,  notably  in  1684, 
in  that  assembly  which,  arranging  the  studies  anew,  restored  to 
honor  official  peripatetic  philosophy,  and  in  consequence  of  which 
independent  men,  like  Quesnet  and  Duguet,  quitted  the  congregik 
tion.  But  until  then  the  Oratorians  had  remained  faithful  to  the 
spirit  of  its  founder ;  it  is  known  that  Cardinal  de  Berulle  had 
had  intimate  relations  with  Descartes,  and  that  in  a  conrersation 
which  has  been  preserved  he  lavished  encouragement  upon  the 
young  philosopher,  obliging  him  for  conscience  sake  to  continue 
his  researches  and  publish  the  results  of  them.  Together  with 
Descartes,  St.  Augustine,  for  whom  Berulle  entertained  an  un* 
bounded  admiration  and  whom  he  called  <*  the  eagle  of  doctors," 
and  Plato,  the  master  of  St.  Augustine,  were  the  inspirers  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Oratorians.  In  early  times  they  had  private 
manual  composed  for  their  house,  whose  authors  rejected  the 
doctrines  of  the  Lyceum  in  order  to  follow  the  principles  of  the 
Academy.  The  manual  of  F.  Foumene.  written  in  a  platonio 
spirit,  remained  for  a  long  time  the  classic  book  of  Juilly.  An« 
other  professor,  P.  Andr^  Martin,  better  known  under  his  pseu- 
donym of  Ambrosius  Victor,  the  author  of  the  Christian  Philoso- 
phy [Phtlosophia  Christiana)^  before  sheltering  himself  under  the 
great  name  of  St.  Augustine,  had  taught  Caitesianism  at  Angers. 
He  was  persecuted  as  P.  Lamy  was  later,  but  these  persecutions 
did  not  produce  the  slightest  change  in  the  internal  sentiments  of 
those  energetic  and  sincere  men.  In  1683  P.  Lamy  wrote  of  De^ 
cartes :  <'  I  do  not  know  who  has  been  able  to  induce  some  of  our 
writers  to  work  so  hard  to  render  him  suspected.     It  is  denying  to 
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France  and  our  centnrj  the  glory  of  having  produced  the  greatest 
of  all  philosophers."     '<  If  Cartesianism  is  a  pest/'  said  the  regents 
of  the  college  of  Angers  some  years  before,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  P.  Senault,  **  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  of  us  infected 
by  it."     The.  publication  of  the  Jieseareh  for  iruth  in  1674  and  the 
glory  which  this  work  brought  to  Malebranche,  and  flowing  fromj 
him  over  the  whole  company,  contributed  to  develop  the  Cartesian-: 
ideas  in  the  bosom  of  the  Oratoire  still  more.     From  outside, - 
sometimes,  encouragement  came   to  the   Oratorians.     Mad.   de 
S^vign6  wrote  in  1678  :  **  They  forbid  the  fathers  of  the  Oratoire 
to  teach  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  and  consequently  forbid 
the  blood  to  circulate.     The  Letires  de  Cachet  with  which  they  are 
threatened  are  powerful  arguments  to  convince  one  of  a  doctrine! 
God   will  judge    these  questions  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
While  we  are  waiting,  let  us  live  with  the  living." 

7.      rNNER  ORGANIZATION  AND  METHODS, 

The  Oratorians  made  fewer  innovations  in  the  discipline  and 
organization  of  their  colleges  than  in  the  studies  and  methods  of 
teaching.  A  few  details  borrowed  from  the  history  of  the  model 
house  of  Juilly  will  make  known  the  general  principles  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  Oratorian  colleges.  The  school  year  began  on  the 
18th  of  October,  and  ended  on  the  20th  or  25th  of  August.  The 
pupils  were  accommodated  in  six  chambers  or  study-halls.  In 
winter  and  summer  they  rose  at  five  o'clock.  The  morning  dasa 
opened  at  half -past  eight,  but  the  regents  did  not  take  their  chaira 
until  nine.  The  revision  of  the  copies  and  the  recitation  of  les* 
sons  occupied  the  first  half -hour;  chosen  pupils  c&lied  decurions,  aa 
with  the  Jesuits,  attended  to  this  monotonous  labor,  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  prefect.  A  prayer,  the  Veni  sancte  sptrttua^ 
the  reading  of  a  few  verses  of  the  Old  Testament^  preceded  the 
classic  exercises,  which  were  varied  as  much  as  possible  every  half- 
hour;  for  example,  the  chant  of  the  litanies  of  the  Sainte  Enfanca 
of  Jesus  at  eleven  o'clock,  after  the  class,  and  the  reading  of  tho 
Lives  of  the  Saints  (  Vies  des  Saints)  during  the  repast.  The  din- 
ner,  which  took  place  at  eleven  o'clock,  was  followed  by  recreation. 
At  half -past  twelve,  study;  from  half -past  one  till  four,  the  evening 
class;  then  recreation  and  study  tiU  six  o'clock.  At  six  o'clock 
came  supper  and  then  the  litanies  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  A  last 
study-hour,  from  seven  to  half -past  eight,  was  specially  reserved  to 
re§Miing  history  and  to  family  correspondence.  Without  wishing 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  criticism  of  this  distribution  of  the  day,  it 
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18  allowable  to  say  that  the  time  at  JoiUy  was  too  much  cat  up, — 
•divided  into  too  small  periods;  the  study  hoars  were  not  long 
^enough,  for  not  one  lasted  two  hours.  The  principle  of  variety, 
excellent  when  applied  to  oral  exercises  in  the  class,  which  fatigue 
the  attention  more  quickly,  was  not  wisely  applied  to  the  solitary 
labor  of  the  pupils. 

I  While  the  ornamental  arts,  horseback-riding  (equitation),  music, 
fdancing,  were  authorized  at  Juilly,  theatrical  representations  were 
never  held  in  honor  there.  No  visit  to  the  parents  was  allowed 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  Even  among  the  Oratorians^  the  schol- 
arly regime  was  tinged  with  the  doctrines  of  a  period  which 
feared  the  influence  of  the  world  too  much,  forgetting  that  the 
family  was  a  part  of  it,  and  seeing  no  safety  for  childhood  but  the 
complete  isolation  of  the  cloister. 

The  French  Academy  had  just  been  founded.  Was  it  from 
imitation,  or  simply  from  the  recollection  of  what  had  been  done 
among  the  Jesuits,  that  a  literary  academy  was  organized  at  Juilly, 
with  its  president,  its  chancellor,  its  monthly  and  public  reunions? 
This  was  a  little  puerile,  but  there  was,  nevertheless^  in  these 
academic  sports  a  useful  purpose,  the  intention  of  exerdsing 
these  young  people  in  speaking  and  in  composition.  Other  prac- 
tices tended  to  the  same  end.  A  few  years  ago  our  lyceums  saw 
examination  prizes  appear  in  their  palmares ;  an  excellent  innova- 
tion, destined  to  re-establish  the  equilibrium,  too  Httle  guarded 
hitherto,  of  oral  and  written  exercises.  This  essay  was  only  the 
revival  of  a  usage  constantly  pursued  at  Juilly.  The  palmares  of 
the  month  of  August,  for  instance,  indicates  among  the  twelve 
prizes  for  rhetoric  *'  a  prize  and  the  second  best  (accessits)  exami- 
nation at  the  end  of  the  year,"  and  the  same  for  the  other  classea 
These  examinations  were,  besides,/Of  considerable  importance;  they 
J  decided  upon  the  passage  from  one  class  to  another.     At  Juilly 

they  took  place  under  the  superintendence  of  the  general  pf  the 
order  himself.  Under  the  title  of  visitors^  three  dignitaries  of  the 
company  inspected,  every  year,  with  minute  care,  the  establish- 
ments situated  in  the  three  provinces  of  Aix,  Lyons,  and  Paris. 

8.      DI8CIFLINB. 

The  discipline  of  the  Oratorians  was  relatively  gentle.  «  There 
are  many  other  ways  besides  the  whip,"  said  P.  Ijamy,  "and  to 
animate  children  to  their  duty,  a  caress,  a  threat^  the  hope  of  a 
reward,  or  the  fear  of  a  disgrace,  have  more  effect  than  roda." 
Yet  the  ferule  and  the  whip  were  not  forbidden,  and  made  a  part 
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of  the  Ugitima  poenarum  genera.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  fre- 
quent use  was  made  of  them,  whether  in  the  spirit  of  gentleness 
or  from  prudence  and  the  fear  of  exasperating  the  child.  "  A 
kind  of  pohcy  is  necessary,"  says  P.  Lamy,  "in  order  to  govern 
these  little  people,  to  influence  them  through  their  inclinations,  to 
foresee  the  .effect  of  rewards  and  punishments,  and  to  use  them 
according  to  their  utiHty.  There  are  times  of  obstinacy  in  which 
a  child  would  rather  be  killed  than  yield." 

This  spirit  of  moderation  and  gentleness  dates  back  to  the 
fotmder  of  the  order.  B6rulle  addressed  to  a  superior  the  fol- 
lowing instructions:  "Watch  over  your  charge.  Have  great 
respect  for  the  souls  of  your  inferiors;  command  rarely,  correct 
little,  and  set  a  good  example;  exhort  of  ten.  Be  rather  a  father 
than  a  superior.  Dispose  souls  gently  to  what  is  good  for  them, 
and  never  correct  till  after  you  have  meditated  upon  it  by  your- 
self. Have  more  patience  than  zeal.  Suffer  rather  than  make 
others  suffer."  P.  de  Condren  was  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments. He  left  to  children  "  all  their  liberty  of  mind,  which  fear 
makes  them  lose."  This  gentle  and  paternal  discipline  alwajB 
remained  in  the  traditions  of  the  Oratorians,  as  testify,  among 
other  proofs,  the  anecdotes  related  with  iSlial  gratitude  by  Arnault, 
a  pupil  of  Juilly,  in  the  Memoirs  cT  un  SexagSnaire.  "At  TOro- 
toire  the  great  resort  is  not,  as  elsewhere,  fear,  but  respect.  There 
is  no  question  of  blind  or  absolute  obedience.  Only  deference  is 
spoken  of.  The  chief  is  not  a  despot,  nor  the  inferior  a  slave. 
Authority  in  the  one  does  not  suppress  liberty  in  the  other." 

What  made  it  more  easy  at  V  Oratotre  to  maintain  the  authority 
of  the  master  without  recourse  to  violent  punishments,  was  that 
the  same  professor  accompanied  the  pupils  through  the  successive 
series  of  their  classes.  This  was  the  only  advantage  of  a  method 
that  seems  to  us  a  capital  error  in  pedagogy.  It  is  not  well  to 
impose  upon  the  same  master  successively  all  parts  of  the  instruc- 
tion. The  professor  there  in  some  sort  re-made  his  classes  in  the 
quality  of  master  after  having  made  them  as  a  pupiL  He  began 
with  the  sixth  class,  followed  his  pupils  even  as  far  as  the  third, 
passed  two  years  with  the  second,  redoubled  his  rhetoric,  and  at 
last  crowned  his  teaching  by  one  or  two  years  of  philosophy.  We 
shall  not  be  astonished  that  after  this  P.  Senault,  one  of  the  supe- 
riors at  Juilly,  wrote  in  1663  to  the  regents:  "The  functions  of 
the  regent,  whose  employment  is  on  such  a  large  scale  with  us,  are 
the  most  advantageous  means  of  instructing  himself."  P.  Thom< 
assin,  for  instance,  was  by  turns  professor  of  grammar,  rhetoric. 
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philosophy,  and  mathematlGay  which  did  not  prevent  him,  in  the 
intervalB  between  the  darBses,  of  giving  his  pupils  notions  of  her- 
aldry, history,  Italian,  and  Spani^.  Tonching  examples,  it  mm 
be  remembered,  of  absolute  devotion  to  scholarly  labor  I  Thoee 
men,  putting  aside  personal  vanity  and  all  desire  to  distmgnish 
themselves  in  a  chosen  field,  acted  for  all,  accepted  all  labors, 
because,  with  the  consciousness  of  being  useful,  they  felt  the  cour- 
age and  found  in  their  lives,  which  were  without  passion  or  diver- 
sion, enough  time  to  be  in  the  highest  condition  for  all  tasks. 
But  this  imiversality,  which  was  a  little  superfidal,  served  neither 
the  true  interests  of  the  masters  nor  thoee  of  their  pupils;  in  the 
pedagogic  art  the  great  law  is  division  of  labor,  which  alone 
can  create  solid  speciahsta. 

9.     Educators  and  Pedagogical  Literature, 

The  best  methods  are  worth  nothing  unless  they  are  used  by 
good  masters.  L'  Oratoire  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  the 
good  fortune  to  number  in  its  force  professors  distinguished  in 
mind  and  heart,  who  have  left,  in  durable  writings,  the  evidence 
of  their  talents  and  ardor.  Among  them  F^re  Lamy  and  Fto 
Thomassin  stand  in  the  first  rank. 

Of  all  the  works  published  by  the  Oratorians,  that  which  best 
expresses  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  order,  and  which  gives  the 
most  exact  key  to  its  pedagogic  views,  is  the  work  of  P.  Bernard 
Lamy,  the  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences.  There  is  always  a  right  and 
a  left  in  every  community,  however  little  liberty  may  be  in  it; 
P.  Lamy  is  the  left  of  the  Oratorians.  By  turns  professor  of 
belles-lettres  and  philosophy,  at  Yendome,  at  Juilly,  at  Saumnr, 
at  Angers,  he  was  persecuted  for  his  Cartesian  zeal.  It  was  the 
time  when  the  king  "  for  good  reasons ''  forbade  the  teaching  of 
Descartes'  sentiments.  In  1675  his  course  at  Angers  was  sus- 
pended. He  was  banished  to  Grenoble.  There,  imder  ihe 
auspices  of  Bishop  Le  Camus,  he  composed,  *'  for  the  regulation 
of  the  studies  of  youth  and  to  inspire  love  of  letters,"  his  best 
work,  Entretiens  sur  les  Sciences,  It  is  a  bad  title,  for  the  question 
is  of  study  in  general,  and  study  of  letters  more  than  of  scienceB. 
In  the  language  of  our  Oratorian,  which  yet  never  wants  precision 
or  elegance,  letters  and  sciences  are  constantly  used  for  each  other. 

In  reading  P.  Lamy,  one  perceives  that  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, according  to  the  Oratorians,  still  reigned  that  old  piejudice 
that  letters  constitute  a  dangerous  amusement,  and  that  they  are 
not  used  in  Christianity.     In  1683  it  was  still  necessary  to  justify 
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instruction  in  them,  and  calm  the  suspioions  that  it  raised.  To 
plead  this  cause  easily,  P.  Lamj  uses  strong  words,  which  betray 
a  philosophic  and  liberal  spirit,  a  true  Cartesian:  <'  Vice  has  always 
entered  communities  with  ignorance  or  when  only  a  science  lees 
estimable  than  ignorance  has  prevailed,  a  science  of  words  and 
yain  subtleties,  a  philosophy  without  reason."  Is  not  the  eulogy, 
even  a  discreet  eulogy  of  curiosity,  a  remarkable  novelty  from 
the  pen  of  a  theologian  ?  <<  It  is  wrong  to  condemn  severely  all 
novel  studies.  Without  doubt  curiosity  must  be  regulated,  but 
it  is  by  curiosity  alone  that  we  are  attracted  to  study  and  begin 
to  love  science." 

Nourished  on  strong,  erudite,  and  learned  lectures,  the  Orato- 
rians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  like  some  of  their  cotemporaries, 
did  not  care  to  confine  their  attention  to  superficial  elegancies  of 
form  and  the  search  for  pretty  language;  what  they  loved  was 
solid  knowledge,  knowledge  procured  by  the  sciences,  history,  and 
philosophy.  Better  instructed,  more  enlightened,  they  made 
more  correct  judgments  of  human  nature.  It  is  not  a  writer 
from  Port  Royal,  still  less  a  father  of  the  Company  of  Jesus,  who 
could  have  written  at  the  beginning  of  a  treatise  upon  logic,  ''  We 
are  the  work  of  God,  we  have  no  cause  then  to  believe  our  nature 
is  bad."  Is  not  this  expressing  with  the  simplicity  of  good  sense  all 
that  remains  true,  pruned  of  the  emphatic  method  of  statement,  in 
the  fastidious  and  declamatory  declarations  of  Rousseau?  ''If 
<  the  veritable  movements '  of  the  soul  are  good,  and  they  are  so, 
Bince  it  is  not  possible  that  God  has  inspired  bad  ones,  the  natural 
consequence  is  that  we  must  grant  a  certain  liberty  in  study.  It 
is  almost  impossible  to  succeed  in  those  which  are  devoid  of  all 
attractions.     We  must  not  constrain  minds." 

This  was  what  was  practiced  at  V  OrcUoire ;  they  did  not  there 
interpret  the  dogma  of  original  sin  in  all  its  rigor.  But  respect' 
for  individual  tastes,  relative  independence  granted  to  minds 
whose  infinite  diversity  was  recognized,^— all  this  (Jid  not  prevent 
P.  Lamy  from  believing  in  the  necessity  of  a  constant  and  gen- 
eral mcuhod,  and  from  proclaiming  that  youth  needs  attentive  sur- 
veillance and  vigilant  direction.  "  There  is  no  one  whose  heart 
is  not  touched  by  the  abandonment  in  which  yoxmg  people  are 
left.  We  do  in  regard  to  them,  what  a  bad  horseman  does  who 
lets  his  horse  go  as  he  will,  provided  he  does  not  throw  him  over 
some  precipice." 
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10.     Studies  and  their  Order. 

When  Pdre  Lamy  comes  to  fix  the  order  of  the  stndieS)  we  still 
find  philosophy :  <<It  is  necessary    to  begin  study  with  good 
logic,"  he  says.     "  The  aim  of  our  studies  is  not  to  fill  the  head 
with  Latin,  Greek,  historic  facts  and  geometrical  figures.    Onr 
minds  are  not  made  for  erudition,  but  erudition  is  made  for  our 
minds."     The  Oratoire  with  P.  Lamy,  as  Port  Royal  with  Ni- 
cole, comprises  education  in  its  three  terms  subordinate  to  each 
other;  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,   soundness  of   judgment, 
rectitude  of  conduct.     The  study  of  letters  and  sciences  is  necessary 
only  in  order  to  form  the  judgment;  justness  of  judgment  has  no 
value  but  to  regulate  the  will.     It  may  be  so,  but  is  P.  Lamy  veiy 
sure  that  teaching  logic  is  the  best  way  to  form  the  judgment  ? 
Admit  that  it  may  be  ;  is  it  not  true  that  the  emplo3rment  of  this 
means  woidd  be  impracticable  at  the  beginning  of  education? 
Can  we  teach  logic  usefully  to  children  ?    Let  us  say,  however, 
for  the  relief  of  our  author,  that  in  the  Untretiensj  and  consequently 
in  the  plan  of  study  which  they  propose,  the  question  is  less  of 
children,  of  those  who  are  beginning  to  study,  than  "  of  those  who 
have  already  made  some  advance,  that  is  to  say,  who  have  pur- 
sued ordinary  studies  in  the  colleges."    P.  Lamy  is  less  paradoxi- 
cal than  he  appears  to  be,  when  he  makes  logic  the  prelude  of 
instruction. 

TV  hat  is  entirely  reasonable  is  to  demand  that  we  shall  join  to 
the  theory  of  logic  the  practice  of  mathematics.  We  recognize 
here  a  mind  familiarized  with  the  sciences  and  their  methods. 
Nowhere  was  the  alliance  of  these  two  halves  of  the  human 
genius,  sciences  and  letters,  held  in  greater  honor  than  at 
the  Oratoire.  Like  most  of  the  Oratorians,  P.  Lamy  was  at 
once  geometrician,  philosopher,  and  humanist  With  the  same 
pen  that  had  written  in  1670  that  Art  de  Parler  (which  went 
through  fourteen  editions,  and  which  Malebranche  called  a  ''  livrt 
accompli")  he  composed  a  Treatise  on  mechanics  and  the  elements  of 
geometry.  Hence  that  breadth  of  mind  which  makes  him  give  so 
high  a  rank  to  mathematics.  Does  he  not  anticipate  Augoste 
Conte  two  centuries,  when  he  holds  the  following  language : 
<'  There  is  no  study  more  fit  to  exercise  the  judgment  than  geom- 
etry and  the  other  parts  of  mathematics.  Qeometry  furnishes  the 
models  of  clearness  and  order,  and,  without  giving  the  rules  of 
reasoning  which  belong  to  logic,  it  insensibly  accustoms  the 
mind  to  reason  well."    In  other  terms,  in  order  to  reason  well, 
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the  application  of  the  mind  to  real  reasonings  is  better  than  the 
study  of  the  formal  and  abstract  redes.  P.  Lamy  pushes  so  far 
his  zeal  for  mathematics,  which  are  in  his  eyes  the  best  of  logics, 
a  real  logic,  that  he  is  a  little  imjust  to  letters.  '<  Those  who 
make  languages  their  principal  study  insensibly  acquire  the  habit 
of  attaching  themselves  only  to  words." 

Pere  Bourgoing,  third  general  of  the  order,  nourished  as  he 
was  upon  theology  and  metaphysics,  was  accustomed  to  say  when 
he  wished  to  designate  a  mediocre  mind :  **  He  is  a  historian.*' 
Malebranche  declared  with  similar  feeling  that  he  put  the  obser- 
vation  of  an  insect  above  all  the  history  of  Greece  and  Roma 
This  strange  disdain  of  historical  studies  was  an  exception  and  as 
it  were  a  phenomenon  in  a  society  where  they  were  always  culti- 
vated with  as  much  success  as  relish.  P.  Lamy  recommended 
them  after  mathematics  and  logic.  Besides  their  other  advan- 
tages, they  still  have  this  use,  that  they  teach  us  to  know  our- 
selves better.  "History  is  a  great  mirror,  in  which  one  sees 
one's  self  completely.  Tbe  secret  of  knowing  ourselves  and 
judging  ourselves  well  is  to  see  ourselves  in  others. ''  On  the 
other  hand,  ought  he  not  to  be  the  best  judge  of  all  things,  who, 
knowing  the  history  of  the  past,  becomes  by  this  means  the  co- 
temporary  of  all  ages  and  all  countries  ?  It  is  with  geography 
that  the  beginning  should  be  made,  and  so  much  the  more  be- 
cause it  is  an  easy  science  of  which  children  are  capable,  because 
it  requires  only  eyes  and  a  very  little  memory.  ^'  I  have  seen  a 
child  of  only  four  years  old,"  says  P.  Lamyi  **  who  did  not  know 
how  to  read,  who  did  not  fail  to  tell  what  city  was  marked 
upon  a  map,  wherever  the  finger  was  pointed  upon  it"  To 
geography  will  succeed  chronology,  which  is  for  time  what  geo- 
graphy is  for  space.  To  justify  the  place  he  gives  to  this  dry  and 
unpleasant  study,  P.  Lamy  invokes  the  necessity  of  learning  his- 
tory  with  order  and  method,  and  of  at  first  establishing  in  the 
memory  frames  which  can  afterwards  be  filled  with  details  and 
facts.  "  Young  people  learn  some  facts  of  history  at  college,  but 
in  strange  confusion." 

The  friends  of  archsology  will  learn  with  pleasure  that  P. 
Lamy  associates  in  historical  study  <<the  narration  of  events 
with  the  description  of  the  arms,  costumes,  and  all  objects  in  use 
among  the  ancients."  "  If  the  masters  made  their  pupils  see  the 
figures  which  are  in  the  works  of  Lipseus,  and  the  commentaries 
of  Yig^n^re  upon  Cseear,  they  might  agreeably  instruct  them  in 
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all  the  ancient  modes  of  combat^  machineSy  vestments  of  peace 
and  war."  Collections  of  prints  might  be  ahown,  which  would 
put  the  pupils  in  relation  with  the  manners  and  institutions  of 
the  past)  and  stimulate  attention  by  interesting  their  senses. 

There  is  nothing  very  original  to  be  pointed  out  m  the  reflec- 
tions of  P.  Lamy  upon  the  study  of  languages.  He  thinks  that 
'<  absolutely  speaking,  one  might  do  without  granmiar/'  and  learn 
Latin  by  using  it  as  Montaigne  did  ;  but  he  acknowledges  that 
this  system  is  less  practicable  than  attractive,  and  he  justly  re- 
marks that  by  means  of  a  well-made  grammar  one  may  learn  in  a 
month  what  one  would  discover  for  one's  self  only  after  a  study 
of  several  years.  He  wishes  the  beginning  to  be  made  by  trans- 
lation, and  he  would  desire,  besides,  that  the  first  translations 
should  be  lists  of  chosen  and  distributed  words,  as  is  the  case  in 
the  Janua  linguarum  of  Comenius.  He  does  not  believe  in  the 
utility  of  foreign  languages,  but  recommends  the  study  of  Hebrew. 
He  recommends  in  the  beginning  interlinear  translations.  He 
regrets  the  time  lost  in  Latin  verse.  The  authors  he  chooses  in 
Roman  literature  are  Terence  (which  P.  Condren  reproved), 
CsBsar,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  In  Greek  he  does  not 
.discard  Aristophanes,  <<who  can  be  read  with  benefit,"  more 
liberal  upon  this  point  than  Thomassin,  who  said :  "  the  Plntos 
«of  Aristophanes  is  good,  but  all  the  rest  are  worth  nothing." 

What  is  much  more  remarkable  is  that  the  greatest  novelty  in 
P.  Lamy's  book  is  his  ideas  upon  the  teaching  of  philosophy. 
To  tell  the  truth,  he  is  the  first  man  in  whom  we  meet  upon  this 
point  a  plan  of  organization,  broadly  and  intelligently  conceived. 
What  must  be  first  noted  is  his  severe  condemnation  of  the 
•scholastic  method.  Is  it  a  man  of  the  seventeenth  or  the  nine- 
.teenth  century  who  has  made  this  somewhat  ironical  judgment 
of  the  theologians  of  the  middle  ages  ?  <<  He  who  reads  one  reads 
them  all  at  the  same  time.  They  say  only  the  same  thing,  with 
.this  difference,  that  what  is  given  in  oome  as  a  proof  is  given  in 
^others  as  an  objection.  It  would  be  folly  to  wish  to  read  them 
alL  Read  one,  and  prefer  (he  shortest ^  Let  the  scholastic  aa- 
.thors  be  laid  aside  then,  and  put  in  their  places  the  ancients, 
Aristotie  and  Plato,  and  the  moderns,  Descartes  and  Malebrancha 
.Let  the  history  of  philosophy  be  learned  either  in  the  writings 
of  Diogenes,  of  Laertius  and  Plutarch,  or  in  the  recent  treatises 
of  Lipseus  for  the  stoics,  of  Gassendi  for  Epicurus,  of  Lamotte 
Levayer  for  the  skeptics.  P.  Lamy  attaches  great  importance  to 
the  history  of  philosophy.     "  Why  not  instruct  young  people  in 
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the  sentimeBts  of  the  illustrious  philosophers  ?  It  is  useful  to 
know  what  great  men  have  thought.  If  their  thoughts  are  not 
the  truth,  at  least  they  ipake  us  pay  attention  to  if 

Pere  Lamy  blames  severely  a  usage  which  has  become  general 
in  the  classes  of  philosophy,  that  of  dictating  lectures  composed 
by  the  professors.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  loss  of  time  to  the 
pupils ;  but  still  worse,  the  doctrines  of  these  dictated  lessons 
were  most  frequently  "opinions  iU  conceived,  badly  digested, 
badly  explained,  written  in  bad  Latin."  "  Of  ten  thousand  pro- 
fessors of  philosophy  in  Europe,  there  are  not  perhaps  ten  who 
are  capable  of  doing  it  as  it  should  be  done."  For  these  dicta- 
tions of  bad  philosophy  P.  Lamy  would  wish  to  substitute  printed 
books,  either  the  very  texts  of  the  great  philosophers,  for  instance 
the  logic  of  AristotlQ,  or  elementary  workia  expressly  written  for 
the  use  of  colleges.  Perhaps  our  author  distrusts  a  little  too 
much  the  free  initiative  of  the  masters  whom  he  stigmatizes  as 
being  only  commentators  ;  "instead  of  assuming  the  personage  of 
masters,  they  should  content  themselves  with  that  of  interpre- 
ters." He  chains  them  to  a  fixed  and  uniform  doctrine ;  he  does 
not  leave  them  enough  liberty  of  speech  ;  he  seems  to  ignore 
what  the  personal  exposition  of  the  truth,  as  they  conceive  it  is 
worth,  in  order  to  open  young  minds  with  their  fertUe  earnestness 
and  their  communicative  conviction.  But  we  can  only  agree 
with  him  on  the  chapter  of  the  dictations,  which  have  always 
been  abused  in  the  classes,  and  which  are  less  suitable  in  philo- 
sophical studies  than  elsewhere.  He  reminds  us  that  in  the  old 
universities  of  Paris  they  contented  themselves  with  reading 
Aristotle.  The  habit  of  giving  them  dictations  was  only  intro- 
duced by  slow  degrees.  But  these  writings  were  not  long  in 
extending  beyond  measure,  and  from  1355  "the  professors  of  the 
university  were  forbidden  to  use  the  time  of  the  lessons  in  making 
their  pupils  write.  A  himdred  years  after  the  Cardinal  d*Estout- 
eville  obliged  the  professors  of  that  university  to  make  their 
scholars  read  the  ancient  philosophers,  and  to  explain  them." 
But  in  spite  of  these  prohibitions,  the  evil  only  increased,  and 
when  P.  Lamy  wrote  of  it,  it  was  at  its  height ;  for  the  true  and 
great  philosophers  were  substituted  in  the  classes  the  verbal  and 
undigested  lectures  of  unknown  and  worthless  professors. 

So  much  for  the  form  of  the  teaching ;  as  to  the  substance  the 
protests  and  wishes  of  P.  Lamy  are  not  less  just.  He  complains 
that  the  thorny  questions  about  which  they  dispute,  the  chicanery 
of  the  arguments,  hateful  quarrels  and  verbal  discussions  have 
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taken  the  place  of  all  that  logic,  phymcs^  and  morals  contain  of 
solid  and  incontestable  verities.     We  will  let  P.  Lamj  himself 
explain  the  programme  of  a  coarse  of  philosophy,  such  as  he 
would  have  wished  to  see  applied  everywhere,  such  as  he  had 
doubtless  used  himself,  before  he  was  a  butt  to  the  perseeations 
of  the  enemies  of  philosophy.     <<  There  is  nothing  so  beautifol  as 
the  knowledge  of  God,  of  minds  and  of  bodies.     What  fruit  the 
yoimg  people  would  carry  away  from  the  colleges  if  they  left 
them  with  the  knowledge  of  God  and  his  attributes,  of   the 
grandeur  of  their  own  souls,  their  immortality,  the  end  for  which 
they  were  created,  the  use  they  should  make  of  their  faculties  " ; 
and  science  not  then  separating  itself  from  philosophy,  P.  Lamy 
adds  :  <^  if  they  had  but  there  learned  anatomy  and  whatever  can 
be  known  of  heaven,  and  of  all  nature  in  general, — there  are  so 
many  things  in  philosophy  which  can  be   treated   solidly  and 
quietly.     What  can  be  better  than  that  a  professor  shall  cause  to 
be  publicly  read  ^  a  history  of  the  most  considerable  experiments 
which  have  been  made  in  this  age  by  chemists,  anatomists,  and 
physicians  ?  "     And  this  beautiful  programme,  in  which  psychol- 
ogy alone  is  a  little  forgotten,  ends  as  it  should,  with  a  eulogy 
of  moral  philosophy.     "It  is  entirely  n^lected,"  says  P.  Lamy, 
"  because  the  present  manner  of  teaching  obliges  a  professor  to 
speak  only  of  disputed  questions,  which  takes  from  him  the  time 
necessary  to  treat  things  which  are  beyond  dispute,  but  which  are 
of  use  in  life." 

11.     All  EdticcUton  Christian  in  Aim  and  Spir^ 

The  end  which  was  never  lost  sight  of  at  the  Oratoire  in  an 
education,  which  above  all  things  wished  to  be  a  Ohristi&n  one, 
was  the  interest  of  religion.  That  profane  letters  may  be  the 
auxiliary  of  Christianity  is  what  they  were  always  affirming  in 
every  possible  tone.  "  There  is  scarcely  a  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thor," says  Lamy,  "  who  has  not  served  my  purpose  in  explain- 
ing some  obscurities  of  holy  scripture."  This  is  what  P.  Thomas- 
sin  also  thought)  whom  the  Oratorians  call  an  '<  incomparable 
theologian,"  whom  P.  Gratfy  placed  in  such  a  high  rank  among 
philosophers,  and  who  is  in  our  eyes  a  specially  indefatigable  com- 
piler and  distinguished  erudite.  He  developed  this  point  of  view 
in  a  series  of  works  of  not  less  than  eight  volumes  of  six  or  seven 
hundred  pages  each. 

P^re  Thomassin  had  foreseen  the  objection  which  the  positive 
nunds  of  our  time  have  raised  against  the  alliance  of  profane 
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studies  and  Christian  education.  The  abbe  Gkknme  and  his  imi- 
tators condemn  as  irreligious  and  corrupting  the  literature  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  In  pronouncing  these  anathemas  they  | 
only  reproduced,  through  their  Christian  fanaticism,  the  interdic- 
tion which  the  emperor  Julian  had  proclaimed  in  the  fourth 
century,  through  pagan  fanaticism,  against  the  Christian  schools 
in  which  they  studied  the  poets  and  orators  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome.  We  cannot  deny  that  there  is,  at  least  apparently,  some 
contradiction  in  presenting  to  the  world  a  religion  which  is  to 
make  all  things  new,  which  condemns  to  eternal  fire  all  those  who 
have  not  known  it,  and  to  choose  for  this  instruction  the  works  of . 
those  very  pagans  who  have  been  reproved  and  are  hostile  or  at 
least  strangers  to  Christianity.  Julian  expressed  it  forcibly  and 
somewhat  harshly  when  he  said  :  Qutsquis  aliud  sentttj  dlivd  suas 
discip\do8  docetj  is  tantum  videiur  a  sapientia  gtiantum  a  prohttate 
ahesse.  In  welcoming  ancient  letters,  as  it  does  in  spite  of  some  • 
isolated  exceptions,  the  Christian  church  has  involuntarily  given 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  proofs  offered  by  history,  of  the 
necessary  law  that  binds  the  future  to  the  past,  and  which  in  spite 
of  the  revolutions  accomplished  on  the  surface,  in  spite  of  the  in- 
sults and  maledictions  upon  the  lips,  constrains  the  new  genera- 
tions to  live  upon  the  traditions  and  nourish  themselves  upon  the 
labor  of  past  generations  I 

The  question  put  itself  in  another  way  to  P.  Thomassin.  With 
what  natvette  the  good  father  pretended  to  find  even  in  the  poets 
of  antiquity  traces  and  elements  of  the  Christian  religion.  He 
doubtless  resigned  himself,  to  acknowledge  that  the  devil  had 
sown  in  profane  works  the  bad  seed  of  impiety  and  immorality  ; 
but  he  maintains  that  the  good  seed  was  found  there  also,  trans- 
mitted by  tradition,  collected  by  the  sages  in  their  journeys  to  the 
East,  or  simply  brought  into  souls  by  natural  light  '*  It  is  from 
the  holy  scripture  that  all  human  letters  have  issued."  The  truths 
of  the  Bible  can  be  laid  hold  of  again,  although  disfigured  and 
counterfeited  under  the  fables  and  fictions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
poetry.  Homer  becomes  a  theologian  who  speaks  a  little  less 
clearly  than  Moses,  but  in  the  same  sense,  ''of  God  and  his  angels, 
of  the  creation  and  the  end  of  the  world."  F.  Thomassin  finds  the 
history  of  Noah  in  the  fable  of  Bacchus,  that  of  Joshua  in  the  fable 
of  Hercules  ;  with  St.  Augustine  he  discovers  the  announcement 
of  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Eclogues  of  VirgO,  and  a 
verse  in  Lucian  appears  to  him  to  be  the  manifest  incarnation  of 
God  m  the  womb  of  the  Virgin.     It  is  impossible  not  to  smile 
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when  p.  Thomftasin  declares  to  ns  tiiat  ''there  is  a  wonderful 
agreement  between  Homer  and  Moses " ;  or  that  we  may  re- 
mark the  most  important  truths  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
the  tragedies  of  iBschylus  and  Sophocles.  With  his  vast  enidition, 
P.  Thomassin  failed  as  a  critic ;  he  canonizes^  and  I  may  say,  be 
theologizes  everything. 

Let  us  not  complain  too  much  that  there  is  some  excess  in  the 
sincere,  thoughtful  admiration  which  a  religious  man  shows  for 
profane  literature.  We  are  too*  much  unaccustomed  in  our  day 
to  hear  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  the  ancients  praised,  not  to  be 
touched  by  hearing  him  say  that  among  the  Greek  poets  there 
was  a  natural  morality  ''  pure  and  exact ''  It  is  with  real  joy 
that  he  collects  from  the  history  of  the  church  all  the  testimony 
favorable  to  the  study  of  the  ancient  authors.  He  recalls  to  as 
that  St.  Paul  in  some  sort  adopted  the  poets  of  Greece  by  making 
quotations  from  them ;  that  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianze  proposed  the 
Odyssey  as  a  school  of  frugality,  patience,  prudence,  and,  in 
shore,  of  every  virtue.  He  goes  back  to  Moses  to  prove  that,  be- 
fore becoming  the  confidential  friend  of  the  Gtxi  of  Sinai,  the 
Hebrew  prophet  had  instructed  himself  in  all  the  sciences  of 
Egypt.  In  a  word,  and  without  wishing  to  go  into  detail,  with 
abimdant  prolixity,  with  a  monotony  disencouraging  to  the  reader, 
P.  Thomassin  wrote  more  than  four  thousand  pages  to  establish  by 
quotations  that  the  poets,  philosophers,  and  historians  of  Greece 
and  Rome  may,  and  ought  to  figure  in  Christian  education,  that 
there  is  a  possible  accord  between  the  fathers  of  religion  and 
the  '<  patricians  of  human  thought." 

With  a  mind  more  methodical  than  inventive,  P.  Thomassin 
hardly  introduced  any  new  ideas  into  the  Oratoire.  One  point 
that  deserves  to  be  noticed  is  the  importance  he  gives  in  the  study 
of  the  languages  to  the  science  of  etymology.  **  Nothing  is  more 
worthy  of  our  research,"  he  says,  <<  than  to  examine  the  terms  we 
have  in  our  mouths  every  day,  and  to  discover  where  .they  come 
from."  Does  not  this  comparison  of  words  with  one  another, 
this  interest  in  their  origin  and  history,  or,  in  other  words,  this 
introduction  of  the  linguistic  and  philological  element  into  the 
classic  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  conform  to  the  desire  recently 
expressed,  in  some  remarkable  essays  on  public  instruction,  by 
M.  Michel  Breal,  an  eminent  philologist,  much  occupied  with 
fortifying  and  reanimating  the  literary  teaching  of  the  dead 
languages  by  mingling  some  scientific  notions  with  it?  Is  it 
necessary  to  add  that  P.  Thomassin  made  very  false  applications 
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of  bis  excellent  principles  ?  Ignorant  as  all  the  i^orld  then  was 
of  the  distinction  between  the  Semitic  and  Indo-European  Ian- 
guagesy  he  flattered  himself  that  he  conld  prove  that  Greek  and 
Latin  were  only  dialects  of  the  Hebrew;  that  the  Hebrew  tongue 
ever  since  the  tower  of  Babel  had  remained  unique  and  universaL 
He  would,  however,  agree  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  es- 
tablishing the  correspondence  between  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

Although  a  mediocre  linguist,  Fere  Thoi^ciassin  was  a  better  philos- 
opher, and  he  seized  the  relations  of  speech  and  thought  better  than 
the  filiation  of  languages  between  themselves.  ^^  Speech,"  he  said, 
**  is  the  greatest  and  most  essential  advantage  of  man  after  reasoning. 
It  is  even  certain  that  we  only  reason  when  we  form  thoughts, 
which  are  scarcely  ever  quite  naked,  but  find  themselves  at  their 
very  birth  invested  with  words  which  do  not  break  the  external 
silence,  but  form  a  secret,  internal,  continual  language,  so  much 
the  more  marvellous  that  it  is  heard  from  God  alone  and  from 
him  who  speaks,  and  that  he  speaks  only  because  he  thinks." 
These  are  psychological  truths  seen  with  fineness  and  expressed 
with  precision,  and  we  could  find  many  such  in  the  voluminous 
writings  of  P.  Thomassin,  But  what  especially  shines  upon  every 
page  is  a  complaisant,  courteous  eclecticism,  which  ancient  philos- 
ophy inspires  in  him  rather  than  toleration,  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm ;  it  is  the  generous  design  to  reconstruct  the  moral  and 
religious  unity  of  morality. 

That  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  Oratorians.  We  find 
generally  among  the  members  of  that  order,  a  confidence  in  the 
place  of  ancient  letters  which  does  honor  to  their  simple  and  honest 
souls.  If  we  had  lived  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it  is  to  the 
Oratorians  that  we  should  have  confided  our  children,  not  without 
casting  a  wistful  glance  at  Port  Royal,  where  the  methods  for 
teaching  the  humanities  were  certainly  superior.  But  at  Port 
Boyal  the  discipline  was  too  austere,  and  between  the  rather  rude 
and  inhumjin  education  of  those  Jansenists,  of  whom  it  has  been 
said,  however,  that  '<  whoever  did  not  know  them  did  not 
know  humanity,'*  and  the  agreeable  but  superficial  and  brilliant 
instruction  of  the  Jesuits,  we  should ,  not  have  hesitated  to 
choose  the  medium  way  of  the  Oratorians,  sure  of  meeting  in  it 
more  gravity  and  more  solidity  than  among  the  Jesuits,  more 
liberty  than  among  the  Jansenists. 

Cardinal  B^rulle  inspired  his  asscknates  with  a  lofty  purpose  of 
self -consecration,  but  did  not  cut  o£E  his  and  their  successors  from 
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further  light  and  progress.  The  founders  of  Jansenism  despised 
human  learning  when  in  competition  with  the  sweets  of  divine 
love,  but  the  associates  of  Fort  Royal  taught  the  humanities  with 
brilliant  success,  as  did  the  later  Oratorians,  rising  ahove  the 
narrow  mysticism  of  the  earlier  generals  of  the  Order.  With 
B^rulle,  '  Jesus  was  the  lord  of  the  sciences,  and  the  sole  object 
of  the  soul's  adoration."  Father  Condren,  in  the  exaltation  of  his 
religious  faith,  regarded  the  study  of  letters  and  sciences  as  one  of 
the  inheritance  of  the  fall  of  Adam,  and  all  labor  in  their  pursuit 
as  only  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  '  The  Greek  and  Latin 
tongues  and  literatures  were  bom  of  the  cpnfusions  of  BabeL 
Sin  brought  them  to  life,  and  God  will  abolish  them  with  sin. 
Even  a  knowledge  of  the  works  of  God,  of  all  animals  and  plants 
from  the  hyssop  on  the  wall  to  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  from  the 
tiniest  insect  to  the  monsters  of  the  deep,  is  emptiness  to  a  heart 
filled  with  the  love  of  God.'  But  their  followers  did  not  cut 
themselves  off  from  the  joyous  pursuit  of  literary  beauty,  and  the 
free  and  noble  search  for  scientific  truth.  They  found  and  recog- 
nized something  divine  in  the  works  of  His  hand,  who  also 
breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  human  nostrils  and  made  atone- 
ment for  the  sins  of  His  people. 


In  August,  1852,  six  French  priests,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Abb^  Petetot  undertook  to  restore  the  French  Oratorians.  In 
1864  the  new  congregation,  under  the  title  of  the  <' Oratory  of 
Christ  our  Lord,  and  of  Mary  Immaculate,"  was  approved  by  the 
pope.    It  is  known  as  the  Oratory  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

Dr.  John  Henry  Newman  (now  Cardinal  Newman),  in  1848,  established 
at  BromptOQ  and  Birmingham  two  houses  of  the  Oratory  of  St.  Pbiiip 
Neri.  Of  the  latter  the  founder  became  the  superior.  It  is  now  removed 
to  Edgbarton  and  has  flourishing  schools  for  the  poor  and  righ  under  its 
charge,  as  well  as  other  institutions  of  Christian  charity. 
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FOft  TBB 

INSTRUCTION  OF  POOR  CHILDREN. 


^  The  Frdres  are  a  society  of  men  devoted  entirely  and  exclusively  to 
the  education  of  the  poor.  They  take  the  vow  of  celibacy,  renounce  all 
the  pleasures  of  society  and  relationship,  enter  into  the  brotherhood,  and 
retain  only  two  objects  in  life, — their  own  spiritual  advancement  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  But  before  a  young  man  can  be  received  into 
the  society,  he  i^  required  to  pass  an  intermemate  period  of  education  and 
trial,  during  which  he  is  denied  all  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  life,  is  ac- 
customed to  the  humblest  and  most  servile  occupationSy  and  receives  an 
excellent  and  most  liberal  education.  During  this  period,  which  lasts 
three  years,  he  is  carefully  instructed  in  the  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  in  the  sciences,  in  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  in 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  &g.,  and  at  the  same  time  he  is. 
required  to  perform  the  most  humble  household  duties.  The  Pre  res  and 
the  youoff  men  who  are  passing  through  their  first  novitiate,  manage  in 
turn  all  tBe  household  duties,  as  the  cooking,  the  preparation  of  the  meals. 
and  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  domestic  servants ;  whilst  their  simple  ana 
perfectly  plain  costume,  their  separation  from  the  world  and  from  their 
friends,  who  are  only  permitted  to  visit  them  at  long  intervals,  accustom 
them  to  the  arduous  and  self^enying  life  they  are  called  upon  aflerward 
to  lead  in  the  primary  schools. 

By  these  means  they  form  a  character  admirably  fitted  for  the  impor- 
tant office  of  a  schoolmaster. 

The  Freres  never  leave  the  walls  of  one  of  their  houses  except  in  com- 
pany. One  Fr^re  is  not  permitted  to  travel  without  being  accompanied 
oy  another;  and  when  a  department  or  commune  requires  their  services 
in  a  primary  school,  three  are  sent  out,  one  of  whom  manages  their  do- 
mestic concerns,  whilst  the  other  two  conduct  the  school  classes.  If  how- 
ever, there  is  in  any  town  more  than  one  school  conducted  by  Freres, 
thev  all  live  together  under  the  superintendence  of  an  elder  Frere,  who  is 
styled  director. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  first  novitiate  the  young  man  is  still  willing  and 
desirous  of  entering  the  brotherhood,  he  is  admitted  by  gradual  advance- 
ment and  preparation  into  the  bosom  of  the  society.  •  He  is  then  at  the 
disposition  of  the  principal  of  the  order,  who  sends  him,  in  compcmy  with 
two  brothers,  to  some  district  which  has  demanded  a  master  from  them. 

What  remains  of  their  salaries  afler  defraying  the  expenses  of  their 
frugal  table,  is  returned  to  the  treasurv  of  the  society,  by  which  it  is  ex- 
pended in  the  printing  of  their  school-books,  in  the  vanous  expenses  of 
their  central  establishment,  and  in  works  of  charity. 

Before  a  Frere  is  allowed  to  conduct  a  primary  school,  he  is  obliged  to 
obtain,  in  like  manner  as  the  other  teachers,  a  brevet  de  capacite ;  gov- 
ernment demanding  in  all  cases  assurance  or  the  secular  education  of  the 
teachers,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction  given  by  them  in  their 
schools.  All  their  schools  are  of  course  open  as  well  to  tne  inspectors  of 
govermnent,  who  visit,  examine,  and  report  upon  them,  as  to  their  own, 
who  strictly  examine  ue  conduct  and  progress  of  the  Frdres  in  their  dif- 
ferent schools,  and  report  to  the  principaL 
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jRidss  and  Begvlations. 

The  Rules  under  which  the  Teaching  Order  of  Christian  Brothers, 
which  has  now  its  Mother-house  in  Paris,  are  now  organized  and  gov- 
erned, are  almost  identically  the  same  as  were  drawn  up  by  the  Abbe  de 
la  Salle  for  the  government  of  himself  and  his  few  associates  at  Hheims 
in  1681,  when  and  where  he  and  they  consecrated  themselves  "to  the 
gratuitous  instruction  of  the  poor,  for  the  glory  of  God,  the  service  of  the 
Church,  their  own  good,  and  the  salvation  of  souls."  The  Regulations 
as  to  subjects  and  methods  of  study  in  their  schools,  and  all  the  details 
of  personal  habits,  and  domestic  and  school-life,  have  been  modified 
from  time  to  time  by  General  Chapters  of  the  Order,  which  meet  of  rig^ 
every  ten  years;  hut  even  these  were  so  wisely  framed  by  the  founder, 
in  reference  to  the  objects  to  be  secured — ^the  life-long  continuance  of  a 
body  of  intelligent  and  professionally-trained  teachers  in  the  modest 
work  of  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  children  of  the  poor  and  labor- 
ing classes,  remain  substantially  the  same — they  have  the  same  aim, 
inspire  the  same  spirit,  and  secure  the  same  devotion  and  obedienc& 

The  following  are  among  the  regulations  of  the  Society: 

1.  The  Institation  des  Fr&res  des  Ecoles  Chrfitiennes  is  a  society  which  pro- 
fesses to  conduct  schools  grataitoasly.  The  design  of  this  institation  is  to  give 
a  Christian  education  to  children.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Fr6res  conduct 
schools  where  children  may  be  placed  under  the  management  of  masters  from 
moming  until  evening,  so  that  the  masters  may  be  able  to  teach  them  to  live 
honestly  and  uprightly,  by  instructing  them  in  the  principles  of  our  bolv  reli- 
gion, by  teaching  them  Christian  precepts,  and  by  giving  them  suitable  and 
sufficient  instruction. 

2.  The  spirit  of  the  institution  is  a  spirit  of  faith  which  ought  to  encourage  its 
members  to  attribute  all  to  God,  to  act  as  continually  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  in 
perfect  conformity  to  His  orders  and  His  will.  The  members  of  this  associa^ 
lion  should  be  fiJled  with  an  ardent  zeal  for  the  instruction  of  children,  for  their 
preservation  in  innocence  and  the  fear  of  God,  and  for  their  entire  separation 
from  sin. 

3.  The  institution  is  directed  by  SLSupmor^  who  is  nominated  for  life.  He  has 
two  assistants,  who  compose  his  council,  and  aid  him  in  governing  the  society. 
These  assistants  live  in  the  same  house  with  him,  assist  at  his  councils,  and 
render  him  aid  whenever  necessary. 

4.  The  superior  is  elected  by  ballot  by  the  directors  assembled  at  the  principal 
houses ;  the  two  assistants  are  chosen  m  the  same  manner,  and  these  latter  hol^ 
office  ten  years,  and  can  then  be  re-elected. 

6.  The  superior  may  be  deposed,  but  only  by  a  general  chapter,  and  for  grave 
causes. 

6.  This  chapter  is  composed  of  thlrtv  of  the  oldest  Fr5res,  or  directors  of  the 
principal  houses,  who  assemble  by  right  once  every  ten  years,  and  whenever  it 
IS  deemed  necessary  to  convoke  an  extraordinary  meeting. 

7.  The  private  houses  are  governed  by  Frferes-direclors,  who  are  appointed  for 
three  years,  unless  it  appears  advisable  to  the  superior  and  his  assistants  (o 
name  a  shorter  period,  or  to  recall  them  before  the  end  of  it 

8.  The  superior  names  the  visitors.  They  are  appointed  for  three  year5^  and 
make  a  round  of  visits  once  every  year.  They  require  of  the  directors  an  ac- 
count of  their  receipts  and  expenses,  and  as  soon  as  their  visits  are  completed, 
they  present  a  report  to  their  superior  of  the  necessary  changes  and  corrections 
to  be  made  by  him. 

9.  No  Fr^re  can  take  priest's  orders,  or  pretend  to  any  ecclesiastical  office, 
neither  can  he  wear  a  surplice  or  serve  in  the  churches,  except  at  daily  mass : 
but  they  confine  themselves  to  Uieir  vocation,  and  live  in  silence,  in  retreat,  and 
in  entire  devotion  to  their  duties. 

10.  They  are  bound  to  the  institution  by  three  simple  religious  vows,  which 
are  taken  at  first  for  only  three  years,  as  well  as  b3r  a  vow  ofperseverance  and 
a  renouncement  of  any  recompense  for  the  instrucdon  they  give.  These  vows 
can  only  be  annulled  after  dispensation  granted  by  the  Pope. 
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11.  Thev  are  not  admitted  to  take  the  vows  nntil  they  have  been  at  least  two 
years  in  the  institation,  and  until  they  have  passed  one  year  in  the  noviiiaie 
and  one  year  in  the  school. 

12.  They  are  only  admitted  aAer  a  severe  examination,  and  then  only  by  a 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  Frhns  of  the  hoose  where  they  have  passed  their 
novitiate. 

13.  There  are  two  novitiates,  one  where  they  admit  young  men  between  13 
and  16  years  of  age,  the  other  for  older  men.  But  all  young  men  who  are  ad- 
mitted below  the  age  of  25  renew  their  vows  every  year  till  they  attain  that  age. 

14.  They  banish  from  the  society  every  Pr6re  who  conducts  himself  unbe- 
comingly. But  this  is  only  done  for  grave  ofienses,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes 
at  a  general  chapter. 

15.  The  same  regulation  is  observed  when  a  Frdre  desires  to  leave  the  soci- 
ety and  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  vows.     ■ 

16.  The  Prdres  do  not  establish  themselves  in  the  dioceses  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  bishops,  and  they  acknowledge  their  authority  as  their  spiritual  gov- 
ernment, and  that  of  the  magistrates  as  their  civil  government. 

19.  The  Frdres  shall  instruct  their  pupils  after  the  method  prescribed  to  them 
by  the  institution. 

20.  They  shall  teach  their  scholars  to  read  French  and  Latin,  and  to  write. 

21.  They  shall  teach  them  also  orthography,  and  arithmetic,  the  matins  and 
vespers,  le  Pater,  TAve  Maria,  le  Credo  et  le  Uonfiteor,  and  the  French  trans- 
lations of  these  prayers,  the  Commandments  of  God  and  of  the  Church,  the 
responses  of  the  holy  mass,  the  Catechism,  the  duties  of  a  Christian,  and  the 
maxims  and  precepts  that  our  Lord  has  lefl  us  in  the  holy  Testament. 

22.  They  snail  teach  the  Catechism  half  an  hour  daily. 

27.  The  Frdres  shall  not  receive  from  the  scholars,  or  their  parents,  either* 
money  or  any  other  present,  at  anytime. 

30.  They  shall  exhibit  an  equal  affection  for  all  their  poor  scholars,  and  more 
for  the  poor  than  for  the  rich ;  because  the  object  of  the  institution  is  the  in- 
struction of  the  poor. 

31.  Thev  shall  endeavor  to  give  their  pupils,  by  their  conduct  and  manners, 
a  continaal  example  of  modesty,  and  of  all  the  other  virtues  which  they  ought 
to  be  taught,  and  which  they  ought  to  practise. 

37.  The  Frdres  shall  take  the  greatest  care  that  the^  very  rarely  punish  their 
children,  as  they  ought  to  be  persuaded  that^  by  reframing  as  much  as  possible 
from  panishment,  the^  will  best  succeed  in  properly  conducting  a  school,  and  - 
in  establishing  order  m  it. 

38.  When  punishment  shall  have  become  absolutely  necessary,  they  shall 
take  the  greatest  care  to  punish  with  the  greatest  moderation  ana  presence  ol 
mind,  and  never  to  do  it  under  the  influence  of  a  hasty  movement,  or  when  they 
feel  irritated. 

39.  They  shall  watch  over  themselves  that  they  never  exhibit  the  least  anger 
or  impatience,  either  in  their  corrections,  or  in  any  of  their  words  or  actions ; 
as  they  ought  to  be  convinced,  that  if  they  do  not  take  these  precautions  the 
scholars  will  not  profit  from  their  con'ection,  (and  the  Frdres  never  ought  to 
dorrect  except  with  the  object  of  benefiting  their  children)  and  God  will  not 
give  the  correction  his  blessing. 

40.  They  shall  not  at  any  time  give  to  their  scholars  any  injurious  epithet  or 
insulting  name. 

41.  They  shall  also  take  the  greatest  care  not  to  strike  their  scholars  with 
hand,  foot,  or  stick,  nor  to  push  them  rudely. 

42.  They  shall  take  great  care  not  to  pull  their  eats,  their  hair,  or  their  noses, 
nor  to  fling  any  thing  at  them;  these  kinds  of  corrections  ought  not  to  beprac- 
tised  by  the  Ff^res,  as  they  are  very  indecent  and  opposed  to  charity  and  Chris- 
tian kindness. 

43.  They  shall  not  correct  their  scholars  during  prayers,  or  at  the  time  of 
catechising,  except  when  they  cannot  defer  the  correction. 

They  shall  not  use  corporal  punishment,  except  when  every  other  means  of 
correction  has  failed  to  produce  the  right  effect. 

58.  The  Prdre-director  shall  be  inspector  over  all  the  schools  in  his  town ; 
and  when  more  than  one  inspector  is  necessary  for  one  house  of  Prires,  the 
other  inspector  shall  report  to  the  Prftre-director  twice  a  week  on  the  conduct  of 
each  Pr&re,  on  the  condition  of  his  class,  and  on  the  progress  of  his  scholars. 
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Dmottaiu  and  Religious  Inttrvetton. 

In  an  Institnte  profesiicdiy  Christian,  and  the  chief  aim  of  whose  fonxider 
the  glory  of  God,  the  service  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  soals,  prayer 
and  other  religions  exercises  are  of  prime  importance  to  teachers  and  pnpils. 

The  Brothers,  after  a  painful  novitiate,  having  taken  on  themselves  the  vows 
of  chastity,  ])overty,  obedience,  continuance  in  the  society,  and  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  the  jx)or,  are  guarded  in  every  ]X)S8ible  way  from  temptation ;  and  b^ 
regular  and  oft-recurring  devotional  exercises  are  kept  in  a  religious  frame  o{ 
mind.    Many  prayers  and  devotional  exercises  of  fixed  duration  are  prescribed 
for  every  day,  and  for  the  whole  year.    The  mass  must  be  heard  daily,  and  a 
portion  of  the  New  Testament,  which  every  brother  always  carries  with  him,  and 
of  the  Imitation  of  Christ  (Thomas  a  Eempis),  must  be  read;  every  morning  at 
a  quarter  of  six  o'clock,  the  brother* says  the  "May  Jesus  live  in  our  hearts" 
(vive  Jesus  dans  nos  coeurs),  at  6  o'clock  the  0  Domina  mea  (Maria),  etc.;  he  tella 
his  beads  daily;  he  daily,  before  supper,  confesses  his  outward  sins  which  he  has 
done  during  the  day,  and  the  director  appoints  him  as  penance  therefor,  prayers, 
meditations,  or  something  similar,  or  if  necessary,  even  stricter  penance ;  once 
a  week  he  confesees ;  twice  a  week,  or  even  oftener,  he  receives  the  Holy  Com- 
munion ;  every  week  he  gives  an  account  of  his  conduct  to  the  director,  which 
the  latter  has  to  keep  an  inviolable  secret.    Bodily  mortifications  find  no  place 
in  the  rules,  but  strict  fasts  every  Friday,  and  on  the  prescribed  fast  days.  The 
whole  manner  of  life  of  the  brother,  his  gestures,  the  attitude  of  his  body,  etq-, 
are  rigorously  prescribed.    From  early  to  late  they  all  live  in  the  fullest  com- 
munity ;  they  sleep,  they  eat  in  the  same  apartment;  no  one  except  the  director 
has  a  separate  room  ;  the  amusements  and  walks  are  in  common,  from  th§ir 
conversation  in  times  of  recreation,  every  thing  is  excluded  that  is  not  edifying^ 
every  expression  of  curiosity,  every  jest,  all  contradiction ;  outside  of  the  time  of  • 
recreation,  they  observe  as  much  as  possible  silence.     Mutual  respect  and  good 
will  is  prescribed,  but  expressions  of  special  affection  are  forbidden ;  they  most 
willingly  render  each  other  service,  but  only  by  permission  or  order  of  the  director. 
Every  Friday  evening,  in  the  presence  of  the  director,  they  mnst  kindly  remind 
each  other  of  their  faults,  not  of  groHS  faults  and  scandals ;  to  report  such  to 
the  director  in  secret  is  an  indispensable  dut/.    They  mutt,  "  above  all  other 
virtues,  display  that  of  chastity."    Therefore  great  temperance  in  eating  and 
drinking  ;  wine,  "  the  enemy  of  chastity,"  they  only  drink  copiously  mixed  with 
water.    To  preserve  modesty,  they  sleep  only  in  drawers,  and  not  two  together, 
or  if  this  is  unavoidable,  fully  dressed ;  to  touch  one  another,  or  a  scholar 
familiarly,  is  forbidden ;  with  women,  even  with  mothers  of  the  scholars,  they 
can  only  speak  briefly  and  at  a  few  steps  distance,  and  they  must  not  look  atr 
them  closely.    The  society,  as  a  whole,  can  own  and  acquire,  and  has  now,  con- 
siderable property,  but  the  individual  brother,  in  conformity  with  the  vow  of 
poverty,  can  not  own  the  smallest  thing,  even  his  dress  can  be  taken  from  him, 
or  exchanged  for  another  by  the  superior.    What  he  owns  before  entering  the 
society,  he  must  either  give  to  his  kindred  or  to  the  society.    To  take  presents 
from  the  scholars  or  their  parents  is  strictly  forbidden.    Yet,  while  the  brother 
takes  the  vow  of  poverty,  he  acquires  at  the  same  time  the  certainty  of  a  peace- 
ful, life-long,  sufficient  maintenance.    The  promised  obedience  is  to  the  Pope, 
the  Church,  and  the  superiors.    The  director  of  the  house  represents  for  the 
brother,  "  the  place  of  God,"  and  without  his  permission,  **  nothing,  however 
unimportant,''  can  be  done.    To  disobey  the  superior  is  a  deadly  sin. 
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It  18  nndentood  by  parents,  that  pupils  of  the  Christian  Brothers'  schools  have 
numerons  regular  devotional  exercises.  They  are  daily  taken  from  the  school 
to  hear  mass  twice  daily,  in  every  class  one  of  the  scholars  tells- the  beads  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  prescribed  prayers  from  the  "  Book  of  devotional  exerci8e$  for 
uw  in  the  Christian  ichoolsy*  are  said  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  school ;  the 
same  book  contains  meditations  ppon  the  principal  duties  of  the  Christian,  an 
appropriate  one  for  every  school  day,  which  are  read  and  briefly  explained  by 
the  teacher,  after  the  opening  and  closing  prayer,  in  order  to  lead  the  scholars  to 
self -examinations ;  at  the  end  of  every  half  hour  a  scholar  says  In  a  loud  voice : 
"  We  remember  that  we  are  in  the  holy  presence  of  God,"  upon  which  some 
short  prayers  which  are  taught  to  the  scholars  are  recited ;  daily  at  the  close  of 
school,  after  other  payers,  a  prayer  is  said  for  the  teachers,  the  parents,  the  liv- 
ing and^ead  benefactors,  the  rulers,  and  for  the  forgivness  of  sins ;  every  Sat- 
urday, and  on  the  eve  of  the  Lady-days,  the  Litany,  in  honor  of  Mary  is  said ; 
numerous  other  litanies  are  prescribed  for  other  days ;  at  the  sound  of  the  little 
bell,  which  announces  that  the  sacrament  is  being  carried  by  to  a  sick  person, 
the  entiro  class  fall  on  their  knees,  and  each  one  worships  the  sacrament.  All 
prayers  are  said  on  the  knees,  and  with  crossed  arms.  Religion,  especially  the 
diocesan  catechism,  takes  the  highest  place  in  the  instruction.  The  Catechism 
must  be  gone  through  from  two  to  three  times  yearly.  The  Sunday's  gospel 
is  recited  every  Saturday.  The  sacred  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
is  studied,  and  extracts  from  the  same  recited  by  the  children,  "  Next  to  relig- 
ion, the  most  important  thing  is  the  scholars  deportment  and  courtesy,"  for, 
says  LaSalle,"  courtesy  used  with  a  good  purpose,  is,  so  to  speak,  nothing  else 
than  Christian  love  brought  into  exercise."  The  precepts  upon  deportment,  rev- 
erence, modesty,  cleanliness  in  the  school  and  outside,  to  which  the  teachers  must 
nrge  the  children,  and  also  set  them  an  example,  are  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  institution,  which  must  leave  nothmg  to  the  individual  judgment. 

Watchfulness  and  Disdpline, 

The  mutual  watchfulness  which  the  brothers  must  have  over  each  other,  and 
owing  to  which,  they  are  always  sent  at  least  two  together,  prevails  also  in  the 
schooL  The  classrooms,  whose  arrangement,  furniture,  ventilation,  vessel  for 
holy  water,  crucifix,  images  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  of  St.  Joseph,  of  St  Nicholas, 
are  prescribed  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  must  be  so  connected  by  a  gloss  door, 
that  every  teacher  from  his  place  can  easily  see  the  teacher  in  the  adjoining 
class.  From  amongst  the  scholars,  inspectors  of  various  kinds  are  chosen,  who 
must  report  everything  improper,  which  happens  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  on 
the  way  to  school,  etc.,  to  the  teacher  for  inquiry  and  punishment. 

The  discipline  is  mild  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  institution,  and  its 
interests,  since  no  compulsion,  but  only  the  confidence  of  the  parents  and  the 
communities,  brings  scholars  to  the  brothers.  The  word  and  look  of  the  teacher 
must  be  the  principal  means  of  discipline.  Love  and  patience  are  commended 
as  his  leading  qualities.  "  It  is  easy,"  says  the  Manual,  "  to  win  and  keep  the 
confidence  of  the  children,  and  in  that,  is  the  best  means  of  instruction.  For 
children  are  by  nature  confiding  and  truth-loving,  and  upon  these  virtues  must 
the  teacher  build,  and  encourage  them  by  his  whole  conduct."  Corporal  pun- 
ishment is  x)n]y  admitted  as  a  last  means,  and  the  tradition  of  the  institution  rep- 
resents to  the  younger  brothers,  that  the  best  of  its  members  have  never  needed 
this  means.  If  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary,  it  must  be  only  a  couple  of 
blows  on  the  hand  "  with  a  leather  fonrteen  inches  long,  and  eight  lines  wide." 
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The  use  of  switchcfi  wns  strictly  forbidden  by  a  decree  of  the  gODeral  chapter,  in 
the  year  1777.  A  brother  must  never  speak  passionately  or  insultingly  to  the 
boya.  Tasks,  copying  or  learning  by  heart  oat  of  school  hoors,  LaSalle  thinks 
the  most  pleasant  mode  of  punishment  for  the  teacher,  the  most  effectual  for 
the  children,  and  the  mont  a^eeable  to  the  parents,  because  they  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  scholars.  Other  punishments  are  the  loss  of  a  place  of  hon6r,  . 
standing,  kneeling,  and  the  most  humiliating — standing  or  sitting  on  a  wooden 
block  in  the  class.  The  dismissal  of  a  scholar  because  he  is  incorrigible,  or  ex- 
erts a  bad  influence,  because  he  willfully  neglects  mass  and  the  catechism,  etc, 
18  a  right  reserved  to  the  director  in  extraonlinary  circumstances. 

The  precepts  of  LaSalle,  as  to  the  manner  of  using  punishment,  the  place,  the 
adaptation  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  scholar,  etc.,  show  a^  experienced  wisdom 
which  commends  itself  to  even  the  least  cultivated  teachers.  LaSalle  says  that 
the  teacher  should  strive  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  culprit  to  his  punishment,  sa 
that  "  it  should  not  be  received  with  resistance,  but  voluntarily." 

Emulation. 
In  opposition  to  the  mildness  of  the  punishment,  stands  a  very  complicated 
system  of  means  for  exciting  emulation,  ambition,  even  greediness,  of  re- 
wards and  distinctions.  Good  and  bad  marks,  "  Notes  of  satisfaction  "  for  the 
parents,  higher  and  lower  places  are  found  in  the  brothers*  schools  the  same  as 
in  others.  Peculiar  to  them  are  the  so-called  privileges^  pieces  of  gold  paper  with 
holy  figures.  These  have  different  values,  and  are  acquired  hy  diligence,  good 
conduct,  but^  especially  by  piety.  With  these  the  scholars  can  buy  themselves 
off  from  punishment,  and  purchase  rewards.  Every  school  of  the  brothers  most 
h::ve  a  certain  fund,  from  which  crucifixes,  medals,  books  of  devotion,  pamph- 
lets, images,  and  mathematical  instruments,  and  other  things,  even  portions  of 
dress,  are  provided,  and  at  the  end  of  every  month  they  are  exhibited  in  the 
schools,  and  formally  given  to  those  scholars  who  can  offer  the  most  and  high- 
est privUegeg  for  them.  Crosses  of  honor  are  distributed  for  every  kind  of  sdiool 
service,  which  the  boy  can  wear  for  eight  days  and  longer,  and  for  the  upper 
classes  there  is  a  special  division  d*honeur.  Then  come  prizes,  instructive  books, 
etc.,  which  are  distrihute<l  l)e fore  the  beginning  of  the  long  holidays.  If  all  the 
incentives  observed  in  the  school  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  which  was  original 
with  LaSalle, — in  the  distinctions  and  prizes  which  are  still  distributed  in  the 
French  lyceums  with  the  greatest  pomp, — as  well  as  in  the  rolls  of  merit,  crosses 
of  order,  etc.,  in  German  Phihinthropincn,*  hy  Salzmann  and  Campe, — ^in  the  sub- 
stantial rewards  even  in  protestant  gymnasiums,  are  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  the  Brothers,  yet,  must  it  be  admitted  that  they  know  and  seek  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  dragging  the  school  life  into  publicity.  Their  distributions  of  prizes 
take  place  without  pomp  and  show,  and  without  the  presence  of  the  public ;  de- 
clamatory exercises,  exhibitions  of  the  attainments  of  the  scholars  in  public 
examinations,  can  only  take  place  when  it  cannot  be  refused  to  the  authorities 
or  benefactors  who  support  the  school,  and  even  then  the  approbation  of  the 
general  superior  in  I^aris,  is  indispensable.  The  so-called  "  Concurs,"  derived 
from  the  Jesuit  schools,  lead  to  emulation,  and  bring  a  cheerful  life  into  the 
brothers'  schools.  They  consist  in  the  questioning  of  one  scholar  or  group  of 
scholars  by  another,  upon  the  subjects  which  have  been  studied  in  the  class,  and 
in  which  they  seek  to  surpass  each  other  by  entering  upon  special  details. 


^Institntions  founded  on  the  natural  principles  of  education,  the  first  established  by 
Basedow,  1774. 
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Moniton.'^SUmce  and  vue  of  Signs.-^Mottoes  and  Lists. 

The  custom  of  employing  older  scholars  in  recitations,  supervision,  and  disci- 
pline of  single  divisions,  prevail  in  the  brothers'  schools  as  in  schools  of  mutual  in- 
struction. The  silence  which  is  the  duty  of  the  brothers  in  their  intercourse  with 
each  other,  accompanies  them  into  the  school -room,  and  is  there  a  principal 
means  of  preserving  quiet  and  order.  The  brothers  are  cautioned  with  special 
emphasis  against  the  "  desire  to  talk."  "  In  a  class  whoso  teacher  speaks  much, 
there  is  neither  order,  nor  diligence,  nor  modesty,  nor  progress/'  says  the  Man- 
ual, for  the  arrangement  of  the  schools.  As  a  general  thing  the  brother  must 
speak  ouly  when  no  scholar  finds  the  right  place  in  reading,  in  *lessons  which 
require  explanation,  in  the  meditations  or  prayer,  and  in  the  instruction  in  the 
catechism.  "  The  silence,"  it  is  said,  **  which  the  brother  must  observe  during 
the  class,  seems  to  be  so  strictly  enjoined  upon  him,  only  to  give  more  force  tp 
his  words  during  the  instruction  in  the  catech'sm."  The  loquacity  of  so  many 
teachers  who  think  they  will  be  heard  if  they  use  many  words,  and  do  not  allow 
the  scholars  to  speak,  against  which  even  Housseau  declaims,  the  waste  of  the 
time,  and  of  the  physical  and  mental  strength  of  the  teacher,  the  indifference, 
absence  of  mind,  etc.,  of  the  children,  caused  by  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher, — all  are  far  from  the  school  brother  who  lives  up  to  the  precepts  of  his 
institution.    He  must,  wherever  it  is  possible,  use  "  signs  "  instead  of  words. 

These  are  certainly  good  in  every  school  in  some  exercises,  whether  they  are 
invented  by  the  teacher  himself,  or  have  been  appropriated  from  another.  But 
with  the  brothers  they  have  been  brought  into  a  very  complicated  system,  and 
are  prescribed  even  to  the  smallest  things.  Not  only  the  daily  matters  of  exte- 
rior school  order,  but  even  the  school  exercises,  the  calling  attention  to  faults  in 
the  same,  the  externals  in  devotional  exercises  all  have  their  certain  mute  signs* 
The  words  of  command  of  many  schools,  which  so  easily  become  harsh,  the  school 
brother  does  not  know.  Most  of  the  signs  are  given  with  the  "  signal,"  or  ele- 
gantly turned  wand  of  prescribed  form,  which  every  brother  in  the  class  carries 
in  his  button-hole,  and  with  which,  in  the  prescribed  cases,  he  knocks,  points,  or 
by  means  of  a  string  attached  to  the  wand,  makes  a  snarling,  light,  but  easily 
perceptible  sound.     This  language  of  signs  is  completed  by  the  "mottos." 

In  every  school-room,  for  instance,  there  are,  besides  the  prescribed  holy  fig- 
ures, six  simple  school  rules  in  large  writing,  hung  in  conspicuous  places  on  the 
wall,  which  represent  the  principal  portions  of  the  school  regulation.  The  first, 
for  example  :  "  We  must  endeavor  to  learn  our  lessons  in  school,"  the  second, 
"  We  mast  always  write  without  losing  time,"  the  fifth,  "  We  must  pray  devoutly 
in  church  and  school."  If  one  of  the  scholars  breaks  any  of  these  rules,  the 
brother  points  to  it  silently,  or  gives  the  sign  for  him  to  read  it  aloud. 

A  further  means  of  order  are  four  different  lists  in  prescribed  form,  in  which 
in  various  columns  are  marked  the  place  which  each  boy  holds  in  his  cIa.MS  at 
the  end  of  every  m<mth  in  every  branch,  any  negligence,  and  in  one  special 
'•  prayer  list,"  the  prayers  and  religious  forms,  eighteen  in  number,  which  he 
should  know,  and  which  he  does  not  yet  know,  or  has  forgotten.  At  the  calling 
of  the  roll  the  boy  announces  his  presence  by  saying  "  God  be  praised." 

Diligence  at  home,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  are  claimed  by  the 
brothers.  In  their  orphan  asylums  and  boarding  schools  of  course  everything 
is  so  arranged  as  to  promote  diligence  out  of  study  hours,  and  to  impress  u]>on 
the  boys  the  religions  spirit  of  the  institution.  Even  the  plays  take  this  direc- 
tion, where,  for  example,  the  boys  erect  altars  and  holy  niclK^iiri;n|^  recess. 

/^'^'^'    ■<•     .      ■       "       s 
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THE  PIARISTS--OB  FATHERS  OF  THE  PIOOS  SCHOOI& 


OBIOIN  AKD  rOUNDKB. 

Thb  Fiaristb,  Palres  scholarum  Piarum^  or  Piaristen,  a  religions 
order  with  ^  additional  vow  of  devotion  to  the  gratuitous  instruc- 
tion of  youth,  was  founded  in  Rome,  in  the  year  1617,  by  Joseph 
Casalanz  (known  in  the  Homan  Breviary  as  St.  Joseph  Calasaoc- 
tius),  a  Spanish  priest  of  noble  birth,  who  in  1597,  in  onion  with 
three  other  priests,  opened  a  free  school  in  Rome,  which  was 
largely  attended,  and  by  its  success  demonstrated  the  necessity  of 
this  new  form  of  Christian  activity.  The  number  of  associates 
increased,  until  their  corporate  convenience  and  importance  called 
for  recognition  by  the  Pope,  and  they  were  allowed  by  Paul  V,  in 
1617,  to  form  themselves  into  a  congregation  under  simple  vows, 
which  in  1621  were  changed  by  Gregory  XV  into  solemn  religious 
vows,  and,  after  some  modifications  in  1656,  were  confirmed  by 
Clement  IX,  in  1669,  and  with  new  privileges  by  Innocent  XL 

Joseph  Casalanz  was  bom  in  Petralta,  in  Arragon,  in  1 556,  and 
was  early  distinguished  at  school  by  his  readiness  and  success  in 
helping  his  mates  in  their  studies  and  devotions.  At  Yalentia 
he  attained  high  position  in  the  humanities  and  philosophy,  and 
afterwards  in  theology.  After  performing  pastoral  duties  with 
exemplary  regularity  and  zeal  in  New  Castile  and  Catalonia,  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  soon  impressed  with  the  infinite 
importance  of  instructing  children  early  in  their  rehgious  dutaes 
and  in  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  through  a  long  life  which  closed  in  1648 — aged  92.  An 
ofiSce  in  his  honor  was  introduced  in  the  Roman  Breviary  in  1769. 

The  religious  and  teaching  order,  which  grew  out  of  his  devoted 
personal  labors,  and  of  which  he  was  the  organizer  and  first 
general,  spread  rapidly  through  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  which  dvil  governments  have  at  times 
manifested  to  all  ecclesiastical  corporations,  the  Piarists  have 
retained  their  hold  on  the  grateful  appreciation  of  the  people. 
In  1860  they  had  28  houses  in  Italy,  32  in  Austria  and  Barce- 
Ionia,  32  in  Germany,  14  in  Poland,  and  30  in  Spain.  In  1870 
they  had  60  houses  in  the  Austrian-Htrngarian  Empire. 
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THE  8CHOOLE   AND  COLLEDGE  AT  NEWETOWNE. 

Prior  to  the  institution  of  the  '  colledge  at  Newetowne '  under 
the  action  of  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  on  the  28 
October,  1636,  there  was  a  school,  taught  by  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton,* 
the  younger  brother  of  Rev.  Samuel  Eaton,  and  of  Theophilus  Eaton, 
the  first  governor  of  the  Colony  of  New  Haven,  which,  if  not 
the  germ,  was  at  least  the  seed  bed  of  Harvard  Collie.  Master 
Baton  stands  in  the  pillory  of  history,  and  on  the  records  of  the 
Court  of  the  Colony  after  1639,  a  frightful  example  of  the  pas- 
sionate schoolmaster,  but  up  to  that  date  he  had  'the  sons  of 
eminent  ministers  and  magistrates  and  others  of  note '  under  his 
tuition,  and  was  assisted  by  at  least  two  ushers*,  and,  according 
to  Quincy,  he  received  the  donations  made  to  the  college,  and  ex^ 
pended  the  same  on  the  building,  and  in  the  interests  of  the  college. 

MR.   NATHANIEL  EATON. 

Of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton's  birth,  education,  and  history  antece- 
dent to  1636,  we  have  met  with  no  particulars  beyond  those  given 
below,  except  the  mention,  made  by  Mr.  Dexter  in  his  *  Paper  on 
the  Influence  of  University  men  in  the  early  history  of  New  Eng. 
land,'  that  he  received  his  education  in  the  University  of  Franeker 
in  Holland,  founded  in  1585,  and  abolished  by  Napoleon  in  1811. 

In  1636  Mr.  Eaton  was  admitted  a  freeman,  and  in  1637, 
according  to  Paige  <Mr..  Eaton  is  left  out  of  the  rate.'  In 
1638,  the  land  granted  by  the  Town  of  Cambridge,  "to the  Pro- 
fessor "  is  defined  on  the  record,  according  to  Paige,  "  to  be  for 
the  Town's  use  for  ever,  for  a  public  school  orcolledge  ;  and  to  the 
use  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton,  as  long  as  he  shall  be  employed  in 
that  work  ;  so  that  at  his  death,  or  ceasing  from  that  work,  he  or 
his  shall  be  allowed  according  to  the  charges  he  hath  been  at,  in 
building  or  fencing."  On  this  lot  of  two  and  three-quarters  acres^ 
Holworthy,  Stoughton,  and  HoUis  Halls  are  supposed  to  stand. 
In  1^39  the  General  Court,  with  other  allotments  to  prominent 
men  in  the  public  service,  granted  to  Mr.  Eaton  500  acres  of  land, 
"  if  he  continues  his  emplojrment  with  us  for  life,  to  be  to  him  and 
his  heirs."  From  this  record  of  the  favorable  recognition  of  his 
standing  in  the  community  it  is  painful  to  read  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  General  Court  a  few  months  later  in  the  same  year,  as  fol- 
lows :  ^K 
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September  0,  1039,  Laving  been  accused  before  the  General  Court  "  for 
crucll  &  barbaros  Ixjjiting  of  M'  Naza:  Briscoe,  &  for  other  neglecting 
&  misvscing  of  his  sehollers,  it  was  ordered^  that  M'  Eaton  should  l)e  dis- 
charged from  Iceeping  of  schoale  w***  vs  w*  out  licence;  &  M»"  Eaton  is 
fined  to  the  countrey  66'  13»  4'*.  w^**  fine  is  respited  till  the  next  Court, 
vnlcss  he  remove  the  meane  while.  Tits  Court  agreed  Mr.  Eaton  should 
ffive  M'  Naza:  Briscoe  Z(^  for  satisfaction  for  the  wrong  done  him,  and  to 
bee  paid  p'sently." 

Winthrop,  in  his  HUtory  of  New  England  (Sept  1639,)  s?ys: 

"  The  occasion  was  this:  He  was  a  schoolmaster,  and  had  many  schol- 
ars, the  sons  of  gentlemen  and  others  of  best  note  in  the  country,  tmd  had 
entertained  one  Nathaniel  Briscoe,  a  gentleman  bom,  to  be  his  usher,  and 
to  do  some  other  things  for  him.  which  might  not  be  unfit  for  a  scholar. 
He  had  not  been  with  him  above  three  days  but  he  fell  out  with  him  for 
a  very  small  occasion,  and,  with  reproachful  terms,  discliarged  him.  and 
turned  him  out  of  doors;  but,  it  being  then  about  eight  of  the  clock  after 
the  Sabbath,  he  told  him  he  should  stay  till  next  morning,  and,  some 
words  growing  between  them,  he  struck  and  pulled  him  into  his  hoase. 
Briscoe  defended  himself,  and  closed  with  him,  and.  being  parted,  he 
came  in  and  went  up  to  his  chamber  to  lodge  there.  Mr.  Eaton  sent  for 
the  constable,  who  advised  him  first  to  admonish  him,  etc.  and  if  he 
could  not,  by  the  power  of  a  master,  reform  him,  then  he  should  com- 
plain to  a  magistrate.  But  he  caused  his  man  to  fetch  him  a  cudgel, 
which  was  a  walnut  tree  plant,  big  enough  to  have  killed  a  horse,  and  a 
yard  in  length,  and  taking  his  two  men  with  him,  he  went  up  to  Briscoe, 
and  caused  his  men  to  hold  him  till  be  had  given  him  two  hundred  stripes 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  etc.,  and  so  kept  him  under  blows  (with 
some  two  or  three  intermissions)  al>out  the  space  of  two  hours,  al)out 
which  time  Mr.  Shepbeixl  and  some  others  of  the  town  came  in  at  the 
outcry,  and  so  he  gave  over.  In  this  distress  Briscoe  gate  out  his  knife, 
and  struck  at  the  man  that  held  him,  but  hurt  him  not.     He  also  fell  to 

grayer,  (supposing  he  should  have  l)een  murdered,)  and  then  Mr.  Eaton 
sat  him  for  taking  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  ....  He  was  called,  and 
these  things  laid  to  his  charge  in  the  open  coui'^  His  answers  were  full 
of  pride  and  disdain,  telling  the  mngistrates,  that  th^  should  not  need  to 
do  anything  herein,  for  he  was  intended  to  leave  hR  emplo^^ment.  And 
being  asked,  why  he  used  such  cruelty  to  Briscoe  his  usher,  and  to  other 
his  scholars,  (for  it  was  testified  by  another  of  his  ushers  and  divers  of 
his  scholars,  that  he  would  give  them  between  twenty  and  thirty  stripes 
at  a  time,  and  would  not  leave  till  they  had  confessed  what  be  requir&d,) 
his  answer  was,  that  he  had  thi^  rule,  that  he  would  not  give  over  cor- 
recting till  he  had  suWued  the  party  to  his  will.  Being  also  qu^tioned 
about  the  ill  and  scant  diet  of  his  boarders,  (for  though  their  friends  gave 
large  allowances,  yet  their  diet  was  ordinarily  nothmg  but  porridge  and 
pudding,  and  that  very  homely.)  he  put  it  off  to  his  wife.*'  The  next  day, 
"  being  called,  he  was  commanded  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tabic,  (where 
all  offenders  do  usually  stand,)  and  being  openlv  convict  of  all  the  former 
offences,  by  the  oaths  of  four  or  five  witne&ses.  he  yet  continued  to  justify 
himself;  so,  it  l)eins  near  night,  he  was  committed  to  the  marshall  till  the 
next  day.  When  the  court  was  set  in  the  morning,  many  of  the  elders 
came  into  the  court,  (it  being  then  private  for  matter  of  consultation,)  and 
declared  how,  the  evening  before,  they  had  taken  pains  with  him,  to  con- 
vince him  of  his  faults;  yet,  for  divers  hours,  he  had  still  stood  to  his  jus- 
tification; but,  in  the  end,  he  was  convinced,  and  had  freely  and  fully 
acknowledged  his  sin,  and  that  with  tears;  so  as  they  did  hope  he  had 
truly  repented,  and  therefore  desired  of  the  court  that  he  might  be  par- 
doned, and  continued  in  his  employment,  alleging  such  further  reasons  as 
they  thought  fit.  After  the  elders  were  departed,  the  court  consulted 
about  it.  and  sent  for  him,  and  there,  in  the  open  court,  before  the  general 
assembly,  he  made  a  very  solid,  wise,  eloquent,  and  serious  (seeming)  con- 
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fesslon,  condemning  himself  in  all  the  particulars,  etc.  Whereupon,  being 
put  aside,  the  court  consulted  privately  about  his  sentence,  and,  though 
many  were  taken  with  his  confession,  and  none  but  had  a  charitable  opiD< 
ion  of  it;  yet,  because  of  the  scandal  of  religion,  and  oiTence  which  would 
be  given  to  such  as  might  intend  to  send  their  children  hither,  they  all 
agreed  to  censure  him,  and  put  him  from  that  employment  So,  being 
called  in,  the  governour,  after  a  short  preface,  etc. ,  declared  the  sentence  of 
the  court.  .  .  .  A  pause  being  made,  and  expectation  that  (according  to  his 
former  confession)  he  would  have  given  glory  to  God,  aud  acknowledged 
the  justice  and  clemency  of  the  court,  the  govemour  giving  him  occasion, 
by  asking  him  if  he  had  ought  to  say,  he  turned  away  with  a  discontented 
look,  saying,  '  If  sentence  oe  passed,  then  it  is  to  no  end  to  speak.'  Yet 
the  court  remitted  his  fine  to  £20,  and  willed  Briscoe  to  take  but  £20." 

The  church  at  Cambridge  intended  to  deal  with  him.  But  lie  '*  fled  to 
Piscataxiuack,  and,  beins^  pursued  and  apprehended  by  the  govemour  there, 
He  again  acknowledged  his  great  sin  m  flying,  etc.,  and  promised  (as  he 
was  a  Christian  man)  he  would  return  with  the  messengers.  But,  because 
his  things  he  carried  with  were  aboard  a  bark  there,  bound  to  Virginia, 
he  desired  leave  to  go  fetch  them,  which  they  assented  unto,  and  went 
with  him  (three  of  them)  al)oard  with  him.  So  he  took  his  truss  and 
came  away  with  them  in  the  boat;  but,  being  come  to  the  shore,  and  two 
of  them  going  out  of  the  boat,  he  caused  the  boatsmen  to  put  off  the  boat, 
and  because  the  third  man  would  not  ffo  out,  he  turned  him  into  the 
water,  where  he  had  been  drowned,  if  he  nad  not  saved  himself  by  swim- 
ming. So  he  returned  to  the  bark,  and  presently  they  set  sail  and  went 
out  of  the  harbor.  Being  thus  gone,  his  creditors  began  to  complain,  and 
thereupon  it  was  found  that  he  was  run  in  debt  about  £1,000,  and  had 
taken  up  most  of  this  money  upon  bills  he  had  charged  into  England 
upon  his  brother's  agents,  and  others  whom  he  had  no  such  relation  to. 
So  his  estate  was  seized,  and  put  into  commissioner's  hands,  to  be  divided 
among  his  creditors,  allowing  somewhat  for  the  present  maintenance  of 
his  wife  and  children.  And,  bein^  thus  gone,  the  church  proceeded  and 
cast  him  out.  He  had  been  initiated  among  the  Jesuits."  He  was  "about 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  upwards."  He  went  to  "Virginia,  took  upon 
him  to  be  a  minister,  but  was  given  up  of  God  to  extreme  pride  and  sen- 
suality, being  usually  drunken,  as  the  custom  is  there.  He  sent  for  his 
wife  and  children."  She  finally  went,  "and  the  vessel  was  never  heard 
ofafter."— i,  808;  ii,  22. 

Mather  says  that  he  went  from  Virginia  to  "  England^  where  he 
lived  privately  untill  the  Restauration  of  King  Charles  IL  Then 
Conforming  to  the  Ceremonies  of  the  CJhurch  of  England,  he  was 
fixed  at  Bxddifordy  where  he  became  ....  a  bitter  Persecutor  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  died  in  prison  for  debt" — Magnalm,  iv,  127. 

The  college  dormitory  system  and  commons  begin  almost  of 
necessity  with  the  boarding  school  and  college  in  New  England, 
and  open  badly  to  Mrs.  Eaton's  sorrow  and  mortification,  as  ap- 
pears from  her  confession  as  printed  in  a  note  to  Savage's  edition 
of  Winthrop's  History  of  New  England,  i,  310: 

"For  their  breakfast  that  it  was  not  so  well  ordered,  the  flower  not  so 
fine  as  it  might,  nor  so  well  boiled  or  stirred,  at  all  times  that  it  was  so, 
it  was  my  sin  of  neglect,  and  want  of  that  care  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
one  that  the  Lord  had  intrusted  with  such  a  work.  Concerning  their 
beef  that  was  allowed  them,  as  they  affirm,  wluch  I  confess,  had  been  my 
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duty  to  have  seen  they  should  have  had  it,  and  contiuued  to  have  had  it, 
because  it  was  my  husband's  command ;  but  tnil^  I  must  confess,  to  my 
shame,  I  cannot  remember  that  ever  they  had  it,  nor  that  ever  it  was 
taken  from  theuL  And  that  they  had  not  so  good  or  so  much  proyision 
in  my  husband's  absence  as  presence,  I  concave  it  was,  because  he  would 
call  sometimes  for  butter  or  cheese,  when  I  conceived  there  was  no  need 
of  it;  yet,  forasmuch  as  the  scholars  did  otherways  apprehend,  I  desire  to 
see  the  evil  that  was  in  the  carriage  of  that  as  well  as  m  the  other,  and  to 
take  diame  to  myself  for  it.  And  that  they  sent  down  for  more  when 
they  had  not  enough,  and  the  maid  should  answer,  if  they  had  not, 
they  should  not;  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  denied  them  cheese, 
they  have  sent  for  it,  and  it  have  been  in  the  house,  for  which  I 
shall  humbly  beg  pardon  of  them,  and  own  the  shame,  and  confess  mr 
sin.  And  for  such  provoking  words,  which  my  servants  have  given,.! 
cannot  own  them,  but  am  sorry  any  such  should  be  given  in  my  house; 
And  for  bad  fish,  that  they  had  it  brought  to  table,  I  am  sony  there  was 
that  cause  of  offence  given  them.  I  acknowledge  my  sin  in  It.  And  for 
their  mackerel,  brought  to  them  with  their  guts  m  them,  and  coafs  dung 
in  their  hastv  puddm^,  it 's  utterly  unknown  to  me;  but  I  am  much 
ashamed  it  should  be  m  the  family,  and  not  prevented  by  myself  or  ser- 
vants, and  I  humbly  acknowledge  my  negligence  in  it.  And  Uiat  they 
made  their  beds  at  an^  time,  were  my  straits  never  so  great,  I  am  sorry 
they  were  ever  put  to  it  For  the  Moor  his  lying  in  Sam.  Hough's  sheet 
and  pillow-bier,  it  hath  a  truth  in  it:  he  did  so  one  time,  and  it  gave  Sam. 
Hough  just  cause  of  offence,  and  that  it  was  not  prevented  by  mv  care 
and  watchfulness,  I  desire  [to]  take  the  shame  and  the  sorrow  for  it 
And  that  thev  cat  the  Moor's  crusts,  and  the  swine  and  they  had  share 
and  share  alike,  and  the  Moor  to  have  beer,  and  they  denied  it,  and  if 
they  had  not  enough,  for  my  maid  to  answer,  they  should  not,  I  am  an 
utter  stranger  to  these  things,  and  know  not  the  least  footsteps  for  them 
BO  to  charge  me;  and  if  my  servants  were  guilty  of  such  miscarriages, 
had  the  boarders  complained  of  it  untomyself,  I  should  have  thought  it 
my  sin,  if  I  had  not  sharply  reproved  my  servants,  and  endeavored 
reform.  And  for  bread  made  of  heated,  sour  meal,  although  I  know  of 
but  once  that  it  was  so,  since  I  kept  house,  yet  John  Wilson  affirms  it 
was  twice;  and  I  am  truly  sorry,  that  any  of  it  was  spent  amongst  them. 
For  beer  and  bread,  that  it  was  denied  them  by  me  betwixt  meals,  truly  I 
do  not  remember,  that  ever  I  did  deny  it  unto  them,  and  John  Wilson 
will  affirm,  that,  generally  the  bread  and  beer  was 'free  for  the  boudersto 
go  unto.  And  that  money  was  demanded  of  them  for  washing  the  linen, 
it 's  true  it  was  propounded  to' them,  but  never  imposed  upon  tnem.  And 
for  their  pudding  being  given  the  last  day  of  the  week  without  butter  or 
suet,  and  that  I  said,  it  was  miln  of  Manchester  in  Old  England,  it 's  true 
that  I  did  say  so,  and  I  am  sorry  they  had  any  cause  of  offence  given 
them  by  having  it  so.  And  for  their  wanting  beer,  betwixt  brewings,  a 
week  or  half  a  week  together,  I  am  sorry  that  it  was  so  at  any  time,  and 

should  tremble  to  have  it  so,  were  it  in  my  hands  to  do  a^ain. And 

whereas  they  say,  that  sometimes  they  have  sent  down  for  more  meat, 
and  it  hath  been  denied,  when  it  hath  been  in  the  house,  I  must  confess, 
to  my  shame,  that  I  have  denied  them  oft,  when  they  have  sent  for  it,  and 
it  have  been  in  the  house." 

The  Editor  adds,  "John  Wilson  was  the  son  of  pastor  Wilson 
of  Boston,  who  graduated  in  1642,"  which  seems  to  identify  Mr. 
Eaton's  school  with  the  college.  The  fa<3t  of  there  being  two  ush- 
ers implies  a  school  of  considerable  character  for  that  period,  for 
most  of  the  Grammar  Schools  of  England,  of  that  day,  according 
to  Hoole,  had  but  one  usher. 
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The  establishment  of  dormitori^ — ^the  facilities  of  a  common 
life  with  the  seclusion  of  a  household,  of  a  room  for  residence  and 
study,  and  access  to  a  table  and  society,  was  one  of  the  necessities 
which  grew  out  of  the  rise  of  Universities  and  led  to  the  first  es- 
tiblishment  of  Colleges.  By  degrees  the  College  gathered  the 
University  into  its  constitution,  and  the  dormitory  came  to  be  only 
an  adjunct— convenient,  and  in  most  localities  indispensable.  Dr. 
Porter  presents  the  argument  for  their  continuance,  as  follows: 

The  advantages  which  it  is  thought  would  follow  from  the  distribution  of 
students  in  families  caunot  be  realized.  It  is  not  easy  to  find,  even  in  a 
very  large  community,  a  sufficient  number  of  families  which  would  at 
once  be  competent  and  willing  to  exert  a  wholesome  influence  over  the 
students  even  of  a  small  college.  Families  which  are  independent  in  re- 
spect to  income  are  not  willing  to  receive  lodgers,  least  of  all  students, 
ucdess  they  assert  some  claim  of  acquaintance  or  friendship.  If  the  fam- 
ilies are  dependent  upon  the  students  for  a  part  or  the  whole  of  their  liv- 
ing, the  students  will  control  so  many,  either  by  a  direct  or  indirect  influ- 
ence, that  they  cannot  be  relied  upon  for  restraint,  except  against  the 
grossest  excesses,  and  not  always  against  them.  The  experiment  has  been 
tried  sufficiently  often  to  be  hardened  into  an  intractable  fact,  that  students 
who  reside  in  the  most  faithful  and  conscientious  families  often  succeed 
in  making  them  their  allies  rather  than  their  guardians  and  guides,  and 
that  when  a  crisis  or  conflict  arises  between  the  students  and  the  Faculty, 
the  families  in  which  any  considerable  portion  of  them  reside,  even  the 
best  and  most  reasonable  families,  more  usually  side  with  the  students 
than  with  the  Faculty.  If  the  offense  or  custom  of  the  studenta  is  not 
very  serious  in  its  immediate  consequences,  the  interference  of  the  Faculty 
is  complained  of  as  officious  and  unreasonable.  Even  if  it  is  plainly  mis- 
chievous to  the  community  and  dan^rous  to  life  and  limb,  if  it  has  often 
been  forbidden  and  punished  and  is  yet  pertinaciously  persisted  in,  the 
necessary  discipline  of  the  college  is  often  greatly  weakened  by  an  antago- 
nistic, or  at  least  an  unsympathizing,  feeling  m  the  families  in  which 
many  students  reside.  It  has  almost  passed  into  a  proverb,  that  when  a 
college  is  situated  in  a  village  even  of  considerable  size,  the  college  con- 
trols the  public  sentiment  of  the  community,  and  the  Faculty  are  com- 
pelled to  contend  airainst  the  public  opinion  of  both  village  and  college 
united.  It  is  often  the  case  in  a  much  larger  community  that  the  families 
in  which  a  few  students  reside,  or  with  whom  they  visit,  are  strongly 
moved  by  their  representations  and  their  prejudices  to  a  not  inconsiderable 
excitement  in  a  direction  which  is  anything  but  favorable  to  the  order  of 
the  college  or  the  welfare  of  the  students  themselves. 

Residence  in  dormitories  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  students  is 
absolately  essential  to  any  vigorous  and  definite  common  life.  This  ia 
foremost  among  the  advantages  of  the  dormitory  system.  If  the  mainte- 
nance of  such  a  common  life  is  desirable,  then  dormitories  are  essential. 
The  students,  in  order  to  enter  into  a  common  fellowship,  must  have 
rttwly  access  to  each  other's  society  on  an  equal  footing.  They  must 
occupy  the  same  premises  by  day  and  night,  so  that  they  can  see  one 
another  under  every  variety  of  circumstances.  Theymust  chat  and  talk 
with  one  another  as  they  walk  and  as  they  lounge.  They  must  be  able  to 
discuss  the  topics  of  graver  and  of  lighter  interest,  the  politics  of  the 
countnr  and  the  politics  of  the  college;  the  character  of  the  leading  states- 
men or  the  time,  and  the  character  of  the  leading  men  of  their  class  and 
college;  the  literature  of  ancient  and  modem  times,  and  the  prominent 
writers  of  their  own  circle;  the  last  lesson,  the  last  lecture,  the  last  boat- 
race,  and  the  last  party ;  they  must  be  able  to  report  and  circulate  the  latest 
joke,  the  latest  news,  and  the  latest  canard.  If  college  students  are  dis- 
tributed in  lodgings  throughout  the  village  or  city  they  will  form  sets  and 
associate  in  cliques,  which,  the  more  intimate  and  exclusive  they  are,  are 
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likely  to  become  more  narrowing,  but  fhey  cannot  partake  of  a  general 
public  life  with  its  manifold  cross  and  counter  currents,  its  checks  and 
counter  checks,  the  influence  of  which  upon  the  plastic  minds  of  actiTe 
minded  and  sagacious  youth  is  liberalizing  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  dormitory  system  ratifies  the  student's  desire  of  independence.  It 
fosters  that  feeling  of  self-reliance  which  is  suitable  for  his  time  of  life, 
which  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  repressed.  At  the  same  time  it  tempers 
and  tones  it  down  by  the  manifold  restraints  of  the  community  in  which 
he  dwells.  At  the  age  when  a  boy  enters  colle^  it  is  usually  time  for  him 
to  be  released  from  the  petty  and  minute  oversight  of  the  domestic  house- 
hold and  to  be  thrown  somewhat  upon  himself.  "The  wise  instructor," 
says  Emerson,  '*  will  press  this  point  of  securing  to  the  young  soul,  in  the 
disposition  of  ^  time  and  the  arrangements  of  living,  periods  and  habits  of 
solitude.  The  high  advantage  of  university  life  is  often  the  mere  mechan- 
ical one,  we  may  call  it,  of  a  separate  chamber  and  fire,  which  parents 
will  allow  the  boy,  without  hesitation,  at  Cambridge,  but  do  not  think 
needful  at  home." 

Residence  in  dormitories  is  also  moraXLy  9afir  than  the  distribution  of 
students  in  lodgings.  Should  it  be  conceded  that  it  is  attended  by  certain 
peculiar  temptations,  it  is  also  attended  with  certain  more  than  counter- 
balancing advantages,  so  far  as  it  subiects  the  student  to  a  more  direct  and 
ready  supervision  and  brings  him  witnin  the  reach  of  healthful  public  sen- 
timent. Residence  in  lodging  withdraws  the  student  from  supervision 
and  opens  abundant  opportunities  for  secret  mischief  and  ctoss  vice.  In 
those  college  in  which  the  students  are  lar^ly  distributea  in  lodgings  it 
is  notorious  that  the  grossest  outrages  against  decency  are  plotted  and 
executed  in  apartments  which  are  remote  from  the  inspection  and  interfer- 
ence of  the  coUe^  officers,  and  that  the  most  deplorable  examples  of 
abandoned  sensualism  and  sin  are  more  frequent  among  those  who  hide 
themselves  in  remote  and  obscure  habitations  that  they  may  indulge  them- 
selves in  secret  or  undetected  vice.  Whatever  may  be  said  and  said  with 
truth  of  the  energ}[  of  temptation  and  the  facilities  to  sin  which  inevitably 
arise  in  a  congregated  mass  of  excitable  and  passionate  youths,  is  olfset 
by  what  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  of  the  restraining  and  elevating 
influences  wnich  such  a  community  develops  within  itself  when  its  senti- 
ment is  proi)erly  directed  and  reinforced.  Residence  in  a  dormitory  is  less 
expensive  than  residence  in  lodgings,  and  is,  therefore,  in  a  large  institu- 
tion, absolutely  necessary,  imless  such  an  institution  is  content  to  be  a 
college  for  the  rich;  which  would  involve  a  great  calamity  for  both  rich 
and  poor.  It  is  said  that  the  college  is  not  obUged  to  furnish  lodging  at  a 
rate  below  that  which  the  ordinaiy  and  natural  demand  would  justify. 
We  reply  by  two  considerations.  First,  the  college  can  furnish  apart- 
ments in  public  dormitories  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  private  parties  will  do 
it,  even  without  loss  to  itself;  and  second,  the  college  may  as  properiy 
furnish  room-rent  as  tuition  to  its  pupils  at  less  than  remunerative  rates  to 
itself.  But  it  is  notorious  that  the  instruction  is  furnished  at  less  than 
half  its  cost'  to  both  the  rich  and  the  i>oor.  The  American  coUeges  in 
their  theory  and  administration  are  all  beneficiary  institutions.  As  long 
as  they  remain  such,  it  follows  that  public  lodgings  should  be  furnished 
either  at  comparatively  high  rates,  because  the  colleges  can  do  it  more 
advantageously  to  the  students,  or  at  rates  wbich  are  n)wer  because  they 
are  beneficiary. 

Public  dormitories  may  and  should  be  made  more  conyenient  and  com- 
fortable than  private  apartments.  They  may  and  should  be  provided 
with  all  the  appliances  of  modem  civilization,  with  water,  gas,  and  heat, 
and  every  other  comfort  which  conduces  to  health  or  monJity,  to  neatness 
or  self -respect  We  have  nothing  to  offer  in  excuse  or  defense  for  those 
dormitories  which  are  not  so  constructed  and  provided,  except  the  excuse 
or  defense  of  poverty,  and  for  this  the  guaroians  and  ofilcers  are  not  re- 
sponsible as  lonff  as  they  themselves  suffer  in  common  wiih  the  students, 
fiut  perhaps  we  haye  delayed  too  long  upon  this  topic,  and  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  another.  We  were  led  to  speak  of  the  dormitory  in  connection 
with  the  common  life  of  the  college. 
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ELIJAH  CORLETT. 

Elijah  Coblett,  ''the  memorable  old  schoolmaster  of  Cam- 
bridge,"  to  whose  pains,  and  those  of  Cheever,  according  to 
Cotton  Mather 

•*  We  mast  own 
That  thon,  New  England,  are  not  Scy  thla  grown." 

was  bom  in  London  in  1611,  and  according  to  Drake  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Oxford.  Of  the  date  of  his  arrival  in  New  England  we 
have  seen  no  mention,  but  in  1643  he  had  attained  such  reputa- 
tion as  master  of  ''  a  fair  <  Grammar  Schule '  for  the  training  of 
yooung  schollars,  and  fitting  them  for  academicall  learning,*'  as  to 
be  mentioned  by  the  author  of  New  England  First  Fruits,  "for  his 
abilities  in  teaching  and  education  of  youth  under  him/'  This 
school,  designated  a  grammar  school,  continued  for  forty  years 
to  be  the  school  of  that  grade  and  name  which  the  town  of  Cam- 
bridge was  obliged  bylaw  (1647)  to  maintain,  "with  a  master 
able  to  instruct  youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  Uni- 
versity," and  who  shall,  by  later  enactment,  'be  sound  in  the  faith, 
and  give  satisfaction  according  to  the  rules  of  Christ.' 

To  Master  Corlett  is  credited  the  proficiency  of  the  Indian  youth 
whose  expenses  were  in  part  borne  by  the  corporation  in  London 
(the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel).  The  President 
of  the  College,  in  a  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  for  1665,  writes:  *The  Indians  in  Mr.  Corlett's  schule 
were  examined  by  myself  at  the  Publicke  Commencement  con- 
cerning their  growth  in  the  lattin  tongue;  and  for  their  time  they 
gave  good  satisfaction  to  myselfe,  and  also  to  the  Honored  and 
Reverent  Overseers.* 

The  Grammar  School  of  Cambridge,  although  a  Town  School, 
and  after  1676  called  a  Free  School,  was  not  free  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  public  schools  of  that  town  or  city  are  now  designated 
free.  Mr.  Corlett  derived  his  support  in  part  from  the  tuition  of 
his  scholars,  and  from  payments  made  by  Harvard  College  out  of 
funds  left  by  Edward  Hopkins  of  Connecticut  "  for  the  breeding 
up  of  hopeful  youths,  both  at  the  grammar  school  and  college  for 
the  public  service  of  the  cotmtry  in  future  times,"  as  well  as  from 
grants  from  the  town ;  and  the  grants  from  the  town  were  made 
more  or  less  in  express  reference  to  the  numbers  of  his  scholars. 
In  1648,  <Mt  was  agreed  at  a  meeting  of  the  whole  town  that 
there  should  be  land  sold  of  the  common  for  the  gratifying  Mr. 
Corlett  for  his  pains  in  keeping  a  school  in  the  town."    In  1662, 
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« the  town  consented  that  twenty  pounds  should  be  levied  upon 
the  inhabitants  and  given  to  Mr.  Corlett,  for  his  xnaintenanoe  of  a 
^;jrammar  school  in  this  town,  especially  considering  his  present 
necessity  by  reason  of  the  fewness  of  his  scholars." 

To  Mr.  Corlett  the  income  of  the  first  allotment  (£100)  of  the 
Hopkins  bequest,  dn  1665  to  Harvard  College,  seems  to  have  been 
paid,  and  on  the  reception  of  the  whole  of  the  residuary  estate 
(£500),*  on  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins,  (in  defiance  of  the  express 
assignment  of  such  remaining  estate  to  New  Haven  and  ELadley 
by  the  original  trustees,  clothed  with  full  power  to  make  final  dis- 
tribution,) three-fourths  of  the  income  was  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  five  resident  Bachelors  of  Arts  at  Harvard  CoUege, 
end  one-fourth  only  "  to  the  master  of  Cambridge  Grammar  School, 
in  consideration  of  his  instructing  five  l>oy8  nominated  by  the 
President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,"f 

In  1680  we  have  the  same  old  story  of  the  poverty  of  the  mas- 
ter worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  school,  appealing  for  aid  to  the 
General  Court,  and  "  Mr.  Elijah  Corlett  is  voted  500  acres  of  land 
where  he  can  find  it  according  to  law,  inasmuch  as  he  is  very 
poor."  For  this  timely  help  the  old  servant  of  letters  was  duly 
grateful.     Mr.  Corlett  died  Feb.  25,  1687,  aged  78. 

Mr.  Corlett's  successors  were  all  graduates  of  Harvard,  fredi 
from  College,  and  taught  for  only  short  periods  each.  Mr.  Paige 
gives  the  following  names: 

John  Hancock,  1690-1  ;'  John  Sparhawk,  ie&2-Z  ; 

Samuel  Danforth,  1719  ;  John  Hovey,  1737 ; 

Stephen  CooUdge,  1741 ;  WiUiam  Fessenden,  1745 ; 

James  Lovell,  1756 ;  Antipas  Steward,  1760 ; 

Ebenezcr  Stedman,  1760  ;  Thomas  Colman,  1770 ; 
Jonathan  HastiDgs,  Jr.^  1772 ;       Jonathan  Eames,  1776 ; 

Ellsha  Parmele,  1778  ;  Aaron  Bancroft,  1778 ; 

Samuel  Randall,  1780  ;  Asa  Packard,  1783 ; 
Lemuel  Hedge,  1785-5. 


^v 


*For  copy  of  the  original  will  of  Edward  Hopkins,  and  of  the  official  dlstribation  l^the 
Trnetees  of  hia  estate  in  New  England,  and  **  of  the  nut  of  the  estate**  which  by  a  daoae 
of  the  will  covers  the  £S00  which,  within  six  months  after  the  decease  of  Mrs.  Hopldns, 
his  executOES  in  England  are  directed  to  convey  into  the  hands  of  **the  Tmstees  beftne 
mentioned,  in  ftirther  prosecution  of  the  aforesaid  pabllc  ends,**  see  Banuud*8  Ameriean 
Journal  qf  BduaUlon,  Vol.  IV,  p.  675-403.  Also  the  same  with  additional  inlbrmation  on 
the  instltations  which  have  grown  oat  of  this  bequest  in  Bamaid*8  HiUory  <tf  tkt  Old 
Orammar  School  qf  Hartford^  18T9,  with  an  account  of  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  at 
Hadley,  and  the  Hopkins  Gmmmar  School  atNew  Haves,  in  Vol.  zxviii  of  Journal,  p.  17T. 

t  We  append  a  brief  History  of  the  Hopkins  School  from  Walton*s  Report  on  th9 
Academies  of  HaasachoaettB  In  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  19J5^ 
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HoaPKms  School.  Cambbidok. 

CompUfid  pxlndpally  from  doenmeoto  of  TnuteeB  of  the  liud.  , 

The  fonndation  of  the  Hoptdne  School  at  Cambridge  was  a  beqnest 
of  £500  by  GoTemor  Edward  Hopkineu 

Three  Grammar  Schools  were  foonded  upon  the  benefactions  of 
Governor  Hopkins  soon  after  his  decease :  one  at  Kew  Haven,  one  at 
Hartford,  and  one  at  Hadley,  and  £100  was  given  for  the  benefit  of 
Harvard  College.  Anne  Hopkins,  the  widow  of  Gk>vernor  Hopkins, 
died  December  10, 1699,  having  oatLived  all  the  original  trustees  under 
the  will ;  John  Davenport,  the  last  surviving  trustee,  died  in  1670. 
Their  successors  were  led  to  believe  that,  **>  siter  all  the  just  allow- 
ances, there  were  not  assets  suflScient  to  pay  the  £500*' ;  and  failed  to 
enforce  their  clainu 

In  1708,  an  information  was  filed  by  the  attorney-general  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
ag^nst  the  executor  of  the  estate  and  others,  this  society  having  been 
induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  obtain  Governor  Hopkins'  bequest  of 
£500  for  themselves. 

In  this  state  of  things,  in  June,  1709,  the  corporation  of  Harvard 
College  took  measures  to  secure  tiie  legacy  of  Governor  Hqpkitis. 
Complaint  was  made  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  (England)  that  the 
above  legacy  had  not  been  received  in  New  England.  Henry  New- 
man of  London  Was  employed  as  the  agent  of  the  corporation,  and 
proceedings  west  on  till  1718,  when,  on  the  petition  of  Jeremiah 
Dummer,  agent  for  New  England,  and  Henry  Newman,  ageot  for 
Harvard  College,  the  court  ordered  the  money  and  interest  to  be  paid 
over  to  certun  trustees,  to  be  invested  in  land  in  New  England,  the 
laooxne  of  which  should  be  disposed  of  as  foUo^vs :  Three-fourths  to 
Harvard  College  fbr  theolc^cal  students,  each  of  whom  shall,  how- 
ever, return  to  the  treasurer  of  the  college  two  shillings  in  the  pound, 
of  wliat  each  receives  for  buying  books  for  rewards  to  meritorious 
undergraduates ;  one-fourth  to  the  Grammar  School  in  Cambridge,  for 
instructing  boys  in  ^'  grammar  learning."* 

By  legislative  Act  of  March  10,  1827  the  duties  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Hopkins  charity  were  defined,  but  the  classical  school  seems 
to  have  been  established  by  tbe  Act  of  April  10,  1889,  by  which 
the  trustees  of  the  fimd  were  authorized  to  establish,  in  Cam- 
bridge, a  classical  school,  the  main  ob}ect  of  which  was  to  prepare 

*  The  trnsteefl  of  this  charity  were  appointed  December  12, 1712,  and  were  as  follows  :— 
Eis  Excellency  Joseph  Dudley,  Esq.,  Ho«.  William  T«il6r,£sq.,  Hon.  Waitstill  Win- 
throp,  Esq.,  Samuel  Bewail,  Esq.  £leakim  Hutchinson,  Esq.,  Penn  Townsend,  Esq., 
Edward  Bromfield,  Esq.,  John  HigginsoQ«  Esq.,  Simeon  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Increase  Mather,  Rev.  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  Hon.  John  Leverett,  Pres't,  Jeremiah  Dum- 
mer, Esq.,  John  Bnrrill,  Esq.,  Rct^  William  Brattle,  minister  at  Cambridge ;  Rev.  Kehe- 
miah  Walter,  minister  at  Roxbnry:  Daniel  Oliver,  merchant;  Thomas  ^tch,  mercbaot; 
Andrew  Belcher,  JSsq.,  Addington  Davenport^  Esq.,  and  Adam  Winthrop,  Esq. 
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boys  for  admission  to  Harvard  College,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
.  tnistees  were  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold  in  their  name  a  certain 
lot  of  land  in  Cambridge,  and  to  erect  thereon  suitable  buildings  for 
'  the  above  purpose,  the  cost  of  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  thousand 
dollars.  Thej  were  required  to  apply  one-fourth  of  the  income  of 
said  fund  to  the  support  of  said  school,  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to 
be  kept  in  Cambridge.  It  was  stipulated  that  if  such  school  was  not 
established  within  two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  or  if  the 
school  shall  at  any  time  thereafter  cease  to  be  supported  in  the  town 
as  thus  provided,  the  trustees  shall  pay  over  said  one-fourth  part  of 
the  income  of  these  flinds  to  the  treasurer  of  the  town,  on  condition 
that  the  town  of  Cambridge  shall  provide  and  maintain  said  schooL 

From  this  time  a  classical  department  has  been  maintained  in  con- 
nection with  the  High  School  at  Cambridge,  in  part  supported  by 
the  income  of  the  Hopkins  Charity.  The  title  of  the  master  of  this 
department  is  ^^The  Hopkins  Classical  Master  of  the  Cambridge  High 
SchooL" 

The  original  fund,  with  accrued  interest,  after  deducting  expenses, 
amounted  to  £771  18«.  Td.  sterling. 

To  this  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Province  added  the  grant  of 
several  thousand  acres  of  land,  which  with  the  purchased  lands  were 
erected  into  the  township  of  Hopkinton.  Twelve  thousand  acres  were 
laid  out  and  leased  to  upward  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  tenants  for 
the  term  of  ninety-nine  years,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  threepence  per 
acre ;  the  remainder  of  the  land  not  being  fit  for  settlement,  lay  ^*  in 
common  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.'' 

Under  the  decree  of  the  Chancery  Court  four  theological  students 
and  five  scholars  in  the  Grammar  School  were  to  be  assisted  by  the 
income  of  the  trust ;  but  as  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  had  added 
more  lands  to  those  bought  with  the  Hopkins  money,  the  number  of 
theological  students  now  assisted  is  six,  and  the  Cambridge  High 
School  takes  its  fourth  share  of  the  income  in  consideration  of  its 
keeping  open  a  f^ee  classical  department. 

The  following  is  the  present  state  and  proportionate  distribution  of 
this  charity : — 

(1.)    Five  per  cent,  is  set  apart  as  a  reserve. 

(2.)     The  remaining  ninety*five  per  cent,  is  divided  thus : — 

Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  (2.)  to  Cambridge  High  School,  ^'  For  the 
improvement  of  classical  education." 

Seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  (2.)  to  Harvard  University,  for  the 
purchase  of  .books  as  rewards  for  meritorious  undergraduates. 

Sixty-seven  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  (2.)  to  Harvard  University,  for 
six  divinity  students,  in  equal  shares. 
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HSMOIR  OF  MASTER  TOMPSON,  BT  JOHN  LAKODON  SIBLET,  A.M. 

Benjamin  Tompson,*  B.  A.,  of  Boston,  Charlestown,  Braintree, 
and  Rozbury,  youngest  son  of  the  Reverend  William  and  Abi* 
gail  Tompson,  and  probably  brother  of  William  Tompson  (H.  U, 
1653),  was  bom  14  July  1642,  at  Qnincy,  then  a  part  of  Braintree. 

Thomas  Blanchard,  of  Charlestown,  in  his  will  proved  24th  of 
the  (11)  m°,  1654,  says:  "I  doe  dispose  and  betrust  Beniamin 
Tompson  vnto,  and  with  my  wife  to  provide  for,  and  bringe  vp  in 
leaminge  (at  her  owne  pleasure)  so  as  to  fitt  him  for  the  vniversi- 
tie,  in  case  his  parents  please  to  leaue  him  with  her''.     .     .     . 

There  are  charges  on  the  College  Steward's  Account-Books 
from  3-7-58  to  2-10-59  for  tuition,  gallery,  and  ''8izinges,"f  each 
quarter-bill  containing  "detrementes,'*  but  no  credits.     Page—. 

Lunt  says,  *<  Tompson  was  the  earliest  schoolmaster  I  can  find 
mention  of  in  this  town  [Quincy]."  From  1667  to  the  end  of 
1670  he  taught  in  Boston,  Cotton  Mather  (H.  U.  1678),  probably 
being  one  of  his  pupils.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Governor,  Magis- 
trates, and  Selectmen,  <<with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Hezekiah 
Usher,"  at  the  house  of  the  Governor,  29  December,  1670,  Ezekiel 
Cheever  of  Charlestown,  was  choosen  head  master  of  the  "  Free 
Schoole,"  known  since  1690  as  the  Latin  School,  and  Tompson 
"to  be  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Cheevers."t  Tompson  declined  3 
January,  1670-1,  having  received  an  invitation  to  Charlestown, 
and  on  the  sixth  of  the  next  month  "  resigned  up  the  possestion  of 
the  schoole  and  schoole  house  to  the  Govern'  &  ca,  who  delivered 
the  key  and  possestion  of  the  schoole  house  to  Mr  Ezechiell 
Cheevers  as  the  sole  Mast'  thereof." 

In  Charlestown  he  was  to  "  teach  to  read,  write,  and  cypher," 
and  "  prepare  such  youth  as  are  capable  of  it  for  the  college,  with 
learning  answerable  "  ;  to  be  "paid  thirty  pounds  per  annum  by 
the  town,  and  to  receive  twenty  shillings  a  year  for  each  particu- 
lar scholar  that  he  shall  teach,  to  be  paid  him  by  those  who  send 
children."  J  There  was  to  be  "half  a  years  warning  .  .  . 
before  any  change  or  remove  on  either  side."  He  "  retained  the 
charge  of  the  school  until  November  7,  1674  when  the  Selectmen, 
'  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  Mr.  Thomas  Shepard  [H.  U.  1653] 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Brown  [H.  U.  1666],  gave  Mr.  Samuel  Phipps  [H. 
U.  1671]  of  this  town  a  call  to  the  work.*  " 

Adams  says,  "  At  a  public  Town  Meeting  it  was  voted,"  at 
Braintree,  3  March,  1678-9,  that  Tompson  "shall  have  this  year 

*  So  written  by  hlmaclC  bat  on  hifl  tombMone  TAompwn, 

tFor  the  meaning  of  thetie  termn  In  the  old  EngUsh  UnlveivitleB  and  Schools  see 
BArd'B  History  of  the  Unlrenlty  of  Cambridge.  %  Barnard's  Life  of  Cheever. 
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for  his  salary^  the  rent  of  the  Town's  land  made  up  thirty  pounds; 
and  that  the  Town  giye  him  a  piece  of  land  to  put  a  house  on  up- 
on the  common,  .  .  not  exceeding  an  acre  and  a  half  or  there- 
about ;  and,  in  case  he  leave  the  Town,  the  land  to  return  to  the 
Town,  they  pajnng  for  his  building  and  fencing  as  it  is  then 
worth  ;  but  if  he  die  in  the  Town's  service,  as  Schoolmaster,  the 
land  to  be  his  heirs*  forever.  It  was  also  agreed  that  every  child 
should  carry  into  the  schoolmaster  half  a  cord  of  wood  beside  the 
quarter  money  every  year." 

October  7,  1679,  it  was  voted,  ''that  the  acre  and  a  half  of 
land  formerly  granted  by  the  town  conditionally  .  .  for  the 
time  of  his  abode,  shall  be  to  him  and  heirs  forever  absolute/' 

November  25,  1683,  he  writes  to  Increase  Mather :  "  It  is  not 
so  much  an  ambition  of  Honour,  as  of  a  full  imployment,  and  its 
comfortable  attendants,  which  have  moved  mee  to  try  what  in- 
terest  a  branch  of  an  auncient  Lancashire  Christian,  and  your 
most  precious  and  renowned  friend  and  fellow  sufferer  may  find, 
with  your  Christian  selfe,  who  influence  so  many  others.  I  had 
by  my  brother  a  copie  of  New  Laws^  one  wherof  being  for  multi- 
plying Schooles,  in  observance  wherof  I  thought  you  would  not 
bee  backward,  or  in  any  other  designe  of  publig  good.  My  yeare 
being  up  in  the  place  where  I  am,  I  am  bold  to  present  my  service 
to  you,  as  your  parishioner  &  Schoolemaster.  It  being  the  first 
time  of  offering  myselfe  in  like  case.  Whether  the  place  bee  open 
for  mee  or  not,  I  begge  that  no  forreigner  or  stranger  may  have 
it,  if  those  of  our  owne  Countrey  and  acquaintance  may  fitt  the 
same.    And  though  I  sit  unimployed 

My  Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
'Whither  I  win  or  loose  the  game, 
Tnie  as  a  Dial  to  the  Sun, 
AlthO  it  bee  hot  shin'd  upon. 

'<  If  you  have  an  hora  vacua  in  the  long  winter  nights,  vouch- 
safe a  minute  in  a  line  to  and  the  rest  in  prayers  for  S^  your 
hearty  and  humble  friend  &  serv',  Benj.  Tomfson. 

"  25,  9,  83.  S',  the  Cold  apolqgizeth  for  the  scrawles." 
<<9  Junis  Calendas  1688,  Benjamin  Tompson  Physician  and 
Schoole  Maister  of  the  towne  of  Braintrey  "  petitions  <*  S*^  Edmund 
Andros  .  .  for  part  of  the  lands  to  mee  demised  by  the  towne." 
He  says,  '^  I  know  not  any  other  way  to  gaine  a  lasting  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  fathers  and  his  orphans  service  in  the 
towne.  I  am  also  hereby  willing  to  shroud  my  person,  my 
children,  and  my  estate  under  the  umbrage  of  o'  gracious  Sove- 
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reigne,  and  shall  seasonably  bring  an  in  account  of  the  small  shreds 
of  land  I  have  that  I  may  obtain  a  patent  thereof.  Which  grant- 
ed,  I  shall  owne  y'  Excellency  the  Gbeate  M^cknas  and  re- 
builder  of  my  decaying  family." 

A  later  petition  on  tiie  same  subject  was  dated  *<  Aprill  4th, 
1689,"  in  which  he  says,  "  I  cannot  unlesse  I  relinquish  my  imploy 
which  is  meane  and  Incouragements  meaner,  prosecute  my  petition 
as  I  ought  to  doe  :  But  It  would  bee  the  highest  incivility  and 
ingratitude  not  to  owne  his  Exc*"  Indulgency  therein.  If  my 
petition  bee  arrived  y  hands  I  begge  of  you,  a  writt  to  the  Sur- 
vey',  and  I  hope  to  obtaine  the  desireable  hand  usual  to  soulifiie  it 
and  In  eUl  other  things  intend  a.  full  and  Costomary  prosecution  as 
far  as  purse  and  my  ^all  interests  amounts  unto:  Meane  time  I 
most  humbly  kisse  y"*  hand. 

"  The  petition  1  hereby  intend  is  my  last  petition." 

At  Braintree,  3  March,  1690,  it  was  voted  that  he  should  have 
"  ten  pounds  of  country  pay  allowed  out  of  a  Town  rate  for  this 
next  year  ensuing,  besides  the  Town  land  rent  which  is  now  in  his 
hands,  in  case  he  keep  the  school  lawfully  for  this  present  year 
(1690)  at  the  country  price,  com  and  all  other  pay  accordingly, 
and  do  accept  what  is  now  promised  upon  his  good  attendance  of 
the  youth."  A  vote,  2  March,  1696,  after  mentioning  his  **  having 
many  years  kept  a  grammar  school,"  gives  him,  <^  besides  the  in- 
comes of  the  Town  land  and  rents  thereof  .  .  .  ten  pounds  . 
.  .  for  the  year  1696,  he  acquitting  and  fully  discharging  the; 
Town  from  all  former  debts  and  arrear^kges  to  this  day  on  that  ac- 
count, excepting  what  he  may  or  can  obtain  in  any  of  the  rates  or. 
Constables  hands  which  is  yet  due." 

In  the  same  year  he  was  also  chosen  Town-Clerk. 

March  4,  1699,  a  committee  was  "appointed  and  impowered  to 
treat  and  make  up  the  account  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompson,  and 
to  defend  the  town,  if  in  case  he  prosecutes  us  in  course  of  law." 
The  controversy  was  settled  29  July,  when  he  wrote :  "  WJiereas, 
— there  had  been  an  old  reckoning  upon  y*  account  of  my  servi- 
ces for  many  years,  which  I  have  served  them,  that  all  may  issue 
in  love,  and  all  other  matters  of  difference  ended,  and  all  former 
accounts  balanced,  upon  their  clearing  debt  to  Jonathan  Hayward 
and  Mr.  Willard,  in  aU  being  five  pounds,  I  do  forever  acquit  and 
discharge  the  town  of  Braintree  from  all  dues  and  demands,  this 
being  a  mutual  and  everlasting  discharge." 

He  probably  continued  to  teach  till  1699,  when,  to  comply  with 
the  law,  it  was  voted,  7  March,  "  that  the  Town  shall  have  a 
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grammar  schooLmaster."    August  18  Nathaniel  Eells^  a  graduate 
in  that  year,  "  came  to  Braintrea  as  their  Town  schooknaster." 

From  1700  to  1703  or  1704  inclusive,  he  appears  to  have  taught 
the  Rozbury  grammar  school. 

May  16,  1704,  Braintree  voted  that,  "the  present  Selectmen 
treat  and  agree  with  Mr.  Benjamin  Tompson  for  an  abiding 
schoolmaster,  not  exceeding  thirty  pounds  per  nuTinTn  in  or  as 
money,  during  the  time  he  performs  the  work  until  the  present  law 
[of  1701  enforcing  law  of  1692]  referring  to  schools  be  repealed. 

In  1710  he  had  disappeared  from  the  recorda  The  following 
copy  of  the  inscription,  taken  from  his  gravestone,  in  the  old  Rox- 
bury  burial-ground,  was  made  by  William  Blake  Traak  : — 

"  SUB  SPE IMMORTALI,  Y« 

HERSE  OF  M«  BENJ  THOMPSON 

LEARNED  SCHOOLMASTER 

&  PHYSICIAN  &  Y» 

RENOUNED  POET  OF  N:  ENGL: 

OBIIT  APRILIS  13»  ANNO  DOM 

1714  &  JETATIS  SUiE  72 

MORTUUS  SED  IMM0RTALI8 

HE  THAT  WOULD  TRY 

WHAT  IS  TRUE  HAPPINESS  INDEED 

MUST  DIE  " 

According  to  the  records  of  Braintree,  he  was  "  practitioner  of 
physick  for  above  thirty  years,"  and  "  left  behind  him  a  weary 
world,  eight  children  and  twenty-eight  grandchildren." 

His  wife  Susanna,  daughter  probably  of  Philip  and  Alice  Kirt- 
land,  of  Lynn,  bom  8  March,  1652,  was  admitted  to  the  church  in 
Charlestown  10  June,  1677,  and  died  27  July,  1693.  Their  chil 
dren  were  Abigail,  bom  at  Boston,  25  November,  1670 ;  Susanna, 
10  June,  1673;  Ann,  2  December,  1677;  both  at  Charlestown 
Elinor,  29  November,  1679,  at  Braintree,  as  were  the  others 
Benjamin,  8  November,  1682;  Elizabeth,  14  January,  1685 
Philip,  26  July,  1687,  physician  at  Roxbury ;  Sarah,  23  Septem 
ber,  1689  ;  and  Mary,  29  October,  1692,  who  died  28  March,  1700 

Elinor  married  Eliezer  Moody,  of  Dedham,  and  afterward  be- 
came the  third  wife  of  the  Reverend  Thomas  Symmes,  of  Box- 
ford  (H.  U.  1698),  whom  she  outlived.  Elizabeth  married  the 
Reverend  Joseph  Parsons,  of  Bradford  (H.  U.  1697). 

Kettell  says  he  was  the  first  native  American  poet,  and,  on  the 
whole,  "  must  be  allowed  considerable  praise ;  he  is  exceeded  by 
none  of  his  contemporaries  for  correct  and  smooth  versification." 
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WOBKS  OF  BENJAMin  TOMFSON. 

1.  New-En^lands  Crisis.    12mo.    pp.  81. 

The  Duyckincks  call  this  Tompson's  "chief  production,"  and  say, 
"  The  piece,  after  an  eulogy  on  certain  patriotic  women  who  turned  out 
to  huila  a  wall  for  the  deience  of  the  town,  gives  a  comparison  between 
old  times  and  hew  in  the  colony,  in  which  he  assigns  the  palm,  as  usual 
in  such  discussions,  at  least  in  poetry,  to  the  days  gone  by  ;  and  then 
passes  to  King  Philip's  war,  with  which  the  remainder  is  occupied." 

Eettell  says,  "  It  is  a  Poem  on  Philip's  War,  'written  and  published,  ac- 
cording to  undoubted  internal  evidence,  during  that  desperate  struggle 
with  the  natives"  ;  and  he  makes  *'  extracts  of  some  length,  no  less  to  set 
in  a  fair  light  the  merits  of  Tompson's  poetry,  than  to  {^ratify  the  curious 
with  an  exhibition  of  the  strains  in  which  our  first  native  bard  sung  the 
wars  which  threatened  the  extinction  of  his  nation. 

*'  The  author  begins  with  a  '  Prologue,'  in  which  he  complains  seriously 
of  the  great  increase  of  luxurious  habits  in  the  country  !"  Having  dis- 
patched his  preliminaries  he  **  plunges  in  mediaa  res  and  gives  us  a  repre- 
sentation of  King  Philip,  who  calls  his  warriors  around  him  and  makes  to 
them  a  speech  in  choice  Indian.  We  next  have  the  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  marches  of  the  troops,  and  the  storming  of  an  Indian  fort. 
Then  follow  detached  portions,  celebrating  battles,  and  the  burning  of 
towns,  which  items  of  intelligence  appear  to  have  come  to  hand  while  the 
author  was  writing  his  poem.  In  this  manner  we  are  presented  with  Mtu*!- 
burye's  Fate  ;  the  Town  called  Providence,  its  Fate  ;  Beaconk  Plain  En- 

figement ;  Seaconk  or  Rehoboth's  Fate  ;  Chelmsford's  Fate,  and  lastly 
ines  On  a  Fortification  at  Boston  begun  by  women." 

2.  A  I  Funeral  Tribute  |  To  the  Honourable  Dust  of  that  most  Chari- 
table Christian,  Unbiassed  Politician,  |  An?lw  unimitable  Pyrotechnist] 
John  Winthrope  esq:  |  A  Member  of  the  Royal  Society,  &Govemour  or 
Connecticut  Colony  in  I  New-England.  |  Who  expired  in  his  Countreys 
Service,  April.  6th.  1676.  |  Broadside,  heavy  mourning  border,  eighty- 
eight  lines,  signed  "B.  Thompson."    Among  the  Winthrop  Papers. 

3.  Upon  I  The  elaborate  Survey  of  New  Englands  Passions  from  the  | 
Natives.  By  the  impartial  Pen  of  that  worthy  Divine  I  Mr.  William 
Hubbard.  |  Gratitudinis  erg6  apposuit  B.  T.  Thirty -eignt  lines  in  W. 
Hubbard's  Narrative  of  the  Troubles  with  the  Indians. 

4.  New  Englands  grand  Eclips  by  y^  withdrawing  of  |  y*  vast  body, 
or  Trium-virate  of  Pofitick,  Ec  |  clesiastick.  Military  Light  Jn»  Leverett 
I  Govemo'  of  y«  Massathuset,  and  Moder-  J  ato'  of  y«  Confederate  Colo- 
nies In  NE.  I  who  disbanded  y  IQ^  of  y*  1*  :  1678-9  |  ^tatis  suie  : 
63  I  Manuscript  Elegy  of  184  lines,  signed  B.  T.    if. 

6.  Upon  the  very  Reverend  Samuel  Whiting.  Ninety-four  lines  in 
Mather's  Magnalia,  lii.  160  ;  also  in  Lewis's  History  of  Lynn,  162  ;  Lewis 
and  Newhalts  History  of  Lynn,  271,  and  in  Whiting's  Memoir  of  Samuel 
Whiting,  111. 

6.  Celeberrimi  Cottoni  Matheri,  Celebratio  ;  Qui  Heroum  Vitas,  in 
Bui  ipsius  &  illorum  Memoriam  sempiternam,  revocavit.  Prefixed  to 
Mather's  Magnalia. 

7.  The  Illustrious  Pitz-John  Winthrop  Esq'  |  Govern'  of  Quinecti- 
cott  Colony  in  New-England  |  Memorized  and  Lamented  by  an  aged  Syl- 
van I  of  the  Massathusets  |  Anno  Dom:  1708.  |  Manuscript,  sixty-two  lines 
including  the  "Epilogi  vice"  in  ten  lines,  signed  B.  T.  Among  the  Win- 
throp Papers. 
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&     Ths  Common  SehooL 

Ths  Common  School  of  Cambridge,  like  all  the  early  schools  of 
New  England  bende  the  Grammar  School,  which  will  be  found 
on  close  investigation  to  be  t^  school  of  which  occasional  mention 
is  made  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  was  a  smf^  affair  in  its  be- 
ginningSy  at  best  It  was  the  Dame  School  of  the  mother  country, 
made  to  do  a  little  more  work  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than 
was  imposed  upon  it  in  old  England,  where  other  schools  abounded, 
and  in  some  precincts  and  localities  making  near  approach  to  the 
school,  in  which  the  master  was  liiought  to  be  qualified  to  fit  young 
men  for  the  imiversity. 

In  Cambridge  the  first  teacher  of  an  English  school,  on  any 
public  record,  is  "  Good  Wife  Healy,"  who  is  returned,  in  1680,  to 
an  inquiry  as  to  schools,  <'  as  our  school  dame  for  English,*'  with 
nine  scholars.  We  shall  look — I,  at  least,  have  looked,  in  vain, 
for  any  evidence  of  farsightedness  or  liberaUty  on  the  part  of  Town 
authorities,  in  respect  to  the  Common  English  Schools.  But  for  the 
eJbrts  of  the  cler^,  to  provide  for  a  succession  of  learned  candi* 
dates  for  the  ministry,  in  Grammar  Schools  and  the  Universities, 
New  England  would  hav^apsed  into  the  <'  barbarism  of  Scythia."*' 
The  distressing  cry  of  Shepard,  Eliot,  and  Mather  **for  schools," 
*<more  schools,"  can  only  be  understood  by  those  who  have  read 
between  the  lines  of  the  town  records  the  amazing  indifference  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  colonists  in  the  second  and  third  generations 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  In  many  instances,  in  the  *'  dark 
age "  of  the  third  generation,  the  people  in  town  meeting  would 
vote  "to  have  no  schooL"  I  don't  know  a  town  which  comes  up 
to  the  moderate  requirements  of  a  system  of  free  common  Schools 
for  all  the  neighborhoods  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  The  cen- 
tral village  might  have  a  master  for  six  months,  but  the  '^ wings" 
or  "precincts"  and  outlying  districts  are  satisfied  with  school 
dames,  or  with  a  master  who  kept  a  moving  school  in  several  local- 
ities long  enough  together  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
The  school  did  succeed,  by  methods  'the  hardest  and  toughest  to 
teach  children  to  read,  and  by  endless  repetition  to  commit  to 
memory  the  doggerel  verses,  and  the  tough  definitions  of  the  West- 
minister Shorter  Catechism.  To  these  acquisitions  should  be  ad- 
ded a  reverent  manner  to  the  clergy,  magistrates,  and  seniors,  and 
the  priceless  habit  of  doing  soniething  in  the  school  as  well  as  at 
home.  The  necessity  and  habit  of  bringing  up  children  to  doing 
something,  in  all  conditions  of  society,  was  the  redeeming  feature 
of  early  New  England  school  and  home  training. 
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2.  The  CdUidffe  at  NewetowM^Eaarvaa^ 
On  the  28tli  Oct.,  1636,  the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  'agreed  to  give  400Z  toward  a  schoole  orcolledge ';  and  one 
year  later,  Nov.  15, 1637,  *  the  coUedge  is  ordered  to  bee  at  Newe- 
towne,'  which  name  was  changed  by  order  of  the  Court  in  1638 
to  Cambridge,  and  Hhe  colledge  agreed  upon  formerly  to  be 
built,  shall  be  called  Harvard  College,'  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  John 
Harvard  of  Charlestown,  who  bequeathed  the  half  of  his  estate 
(about  17002)  and  all  his  hbrary  towards  the  erecting  of  a  col- 
ledge.  With  this  and  other  timely  help  the  schoole  or  colledge 
began  in  the  society  of  scholars  already  gathered  under  the  tui- 
tion  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Eaton,  who  was  its  first  master,  and 
received  its  first  president  in  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  a  graduate 
of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  who  is  the  reputed  author  of 
the  following  Rules : 

Tk%  LatD9,  LihertUBf  and  Orders  of  Harvard  College,  eoi^firtned  by  the  Oter- 
eeeraand  Preeideni  of  the  College  in  the  years  1642,  1643,  1644,  1645,  and* 
1646,  and  published  to  the  Scholars  for  the  perpetual  preservation  of  their 
welfare  and  government. 

1.  When  any  eoholar  is  able  to  read  Tally,  or  sach  like  olaanoal  Latin  anther 
extempore,  and  make  and  speak  true  Latin  in  verse  and  prose  euo  {ut  aiunt) 
Marte,  and  deoline  perfeotiy  the  paradigms  of  noons  and  verbs  in  the  Greek 
tongne,  then  may  he  be  admitted  into  the  College,  nor  shall  any  claim  admission 
beft)re  suoh  qualifioations. 

2.  Svery  one  shall  oonsider  the  main  end  of  his  life  and  studies,  to  know  Qod 
and  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life.    John  xvii.  3. 

8.  Seeing  the  Lord  giveth  wisdom,  every  one  shall  serionsly,  by  prayer  in 
secret,  seek  wisdom  of  Him.    Proverbs  ii.  2,  3,  Ac. 

4.  Every  one  shall  so  exercise  himself  in  reading  the  Scriptures  twice  a  day, 
that  they  be  ready  to  give  an  oooonnt  of  their  proficiency  therein,  both  in  theoret- 
ical observations  of  hinguage  and  logic,  and  in  practical  and  spiritual  truths,  as 
their  Tutor  shall  require,  according  to  their  several  abilities  respectively,  seeing 
the  entrance  of  the  word  giveth  light,  &c.    Pinilm  cxiz.  130. 

5.  In  the  public  church  assembly,  they  shall  carefully  shun  all  gestures  that 
show  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  Grod's  ordinances,  and  be  ready  to  give  an  ac- 
count to  their  Tutors  of  their  profiting,  and  to  use  the  helps  of  storing  themselves 
with  knowledge,  as  their  Tutors  shall  direct  them.  And  all  Sophisters  and  Bach- 
elors (until  themselves  make  common  place)  shall  publicly  repeat  sermons  in  the 
nail,  whenever  they  are  called  forth. 

6.  They  shall  eschew  all  profiination  of  God's  holy  name,  attributes,  word,  or- 
dinances, and  times  of  worship ;  and  study,  with  reverence  and  love,  carefully  to 
retain  God  and  his  truth  in  their  minds. 

7.  They  shall  honor  as  their  parents,  magistrates,  elders,  tutors,  and  aged  per- 
sona, by  being  silent  in  their  presence  (except  they  be  called  on  to  answer),  not 
gainsaying ;  showing  all  those  laudable  expressions  of  honor  and  reverence  in  their 
presence  that  are  in  use,  as  bowing  before  them,  standing  uncovered,  or  the 

like. 
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8.  They  shall  be  slow  to  speak,  and  eschew  not  only  oaUia,  lies,  and  onceitaiii 
mm  on,  bat  likewise  all  idle,  Toolish,  bitter  sooffing,  frothy,  wanton  words,  ana 
offensive  gestures. 

9.  None  shall  pragmatioally  intrude  or  intermeddle  in  other  men's  aSkiis. 

10.  During  their  residence  they  shall  studiously  redeem  their  time,  observe 
the  generally  hours  appointed  for  all  the  scholars,  and  the  special  hour  for  their 
own  lecture,  and  then  diligently  attend  the  lectures,  without  any  disturbance  by 
word  or  gesture ;  and,  if  of  any  thing  they  doubt,  they  shall  inquire  of  thetr  fel- 
k>w8,  or  in  case  of  non>resoIution,  modestly  of  their  Tutors. 

11.  None  shall,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  frequent  the  company  and 
society  of  such  men  as  lead  an  nngirt  and  dissolute  life.  Neither  shall  anv, 
without  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  be  of  the  artillery  or  train- 
band. Nor  shall  any,  without  the  license  of  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  Ik 
Tutor's  leave,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  call  of  parents  or  guardians,  go  out  to  an- 
other town. 

1^.  No  scholar  shall  buy,  sell,  or  exchange  any  thing,  to  the  value  of  sixpence, 
without  the  allowance  of  his  parents,  guardians,  or  Tutor's ;  and  whosoever  ii 
found  to  have  sold  or  bought  any  such  things  without  acquainting  their  tutors  or 
parents,  shall  forfeit  the  value  of  the  commodity,  or  the  restoring  of  it,  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

13.  The  scholars  shall  never  use  their  mother  tongue,  except  that  in  puUio  ex* 
ercises  of  oratory,  or  such  like,  they  be  called  to  make  them  in  Bnglish. 

14.  If  any  scholar,  being  in  health,  shall  be  absent  fi'um  prayers  or  lectures, 
except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity,  or  by  the  leave  of  his  Tutor,  he  shall  be  liaUo 
to  admonition  (or  such  punishment  as  the  President  shall  think  meet),  if  he  ofiend 
above  onoe  a  week. 

1 5.  Every  scholar  shall  be  called  by  his  surname  only,  till  he  be  invested  with 
his  first  degree,  except  he  be  a  fellow  commoner,  or  knight's  eldest  son,  or  of  so- 
perior  nobility. 

1 6.  No  scholar  shall,  under  any  pretence  of  recreation  or  other  cause  whatever 
(unless  foreshowed  and  allowed  by  the  President  or  his  Tutor),  be  absent  (rom 
his  studies  or  appointed  exercises,  above  an  hour  at  morning  bever,  half  an  hoar 
at  afternoon  bever,  an  hour  and  a  half  at  dinner,  and  so  long  at  supper. 

17.  If  any  scholar  shall  transgress  any  of  the  laws  of  God,  or  the  Hoots, 
out  of  perverseness,  or  apparent  negligence,  alter  twice  admonition,  he  shall 
be  liable,  if  not  aduUu8,  to  correction ;  if  adultus^  his  name  shall  be  given  op 
to  the  Overseers  of  the  College,  that  he  may  be  publicly  dealt  with  after  the 
desert  of  his  fault ;  but  in  greater  offences  such  gradual  proceeding  shall  not  be 
exercised. 

18-  Every  scholar,  that  on  proof  is  found  able  to  read  the  original  of  the  Old 

and  New  Testament  into  the  Latin  tongue,  and  to  resolve  them  logically,  withal 

being  of  honest  life  and  conversation,  and  at  any  public  act  hath  the  approbation 

of  the  Ov^eers  and  Master  of  the  College,  may  be  invested  with  his  ftrst 

•degree. 

1 9.  Every  scholar,  that  giveth  up  in  writing  a  synopna  or  summary  of  Logic, 
Natuml  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Arithmetic,  Creometry,  and  Astronomy,  and  is 
ready  to  defend  his  theses  or  positions,  withal  skilled  in  the  originals  as  aforesaid, 
and  still  continues  honest  and  studious,  at  any  public  act  aiter  trial  he  shall  bi 
4)a{iable  of  the  second  degree,  of  Master  of  Arts. 
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The  Tmes  and  Order  of  their  Studies— 1^1, 

The  second  and  third  day  of  the  wceko,  read  Lectures,  as  followeth. 

To  the  first  yeare  at  8th.  uf  the  clock  in  the  morning  Logick,  the  first 
three  quarters,  Physicks  the  last  quarter. 

To  the  second  yeare,  at  the  9th.  honre,  Ethicks  and  PoUticka,  at  conve- 
nient distances  of  time. 

To  the  third  yeare  at  the  10th.  Arilhmetick  and  Geometry ,  the  three  first 
quarters,  AMtronomy  the  last. 

AJternoone. 

The  first  yeare  disputes  at  the  second  houre. 

The  2d.  yeare  at  the  3d.  houre. 

The  3d.  yeare  at  the  4th.  every  one  in  his  Art. 

The  4M  day  reads  Greeke, 

To  the  first  yeare  the  Etymologie  and  Syntax  at  the  eighth  houre. 
To  the  2d.  al  the  9th.  houre,  Proeodia  and  Dialects. 

AJternoone, 

The  first  yeare  at  2d.  houre  practice  the  precepts  of  Grammar  in  such 
authors  as  have  variety  of  words. 

The  2d.  yeare  at  3d.  houre  practice  In  Poesy,  Nonnus,  Duport,  or  the  like. 

The  3d.  yeare  perfect  their  Theory  before  noone,  and  exercise  Style,  Com- 
position,  ImitcUion,  Epitome,  both  in  Frose  and  verse,  afbcmoone. 

The  fiji  day  reads  Htbrew,  and  the  Easteme  Tongues, 

Grammar  to  the  first  yeare  houre  the  8th. 
To  the  2d.  Chaldee  at  the  9th.  houre. 
To  the  3d.  Syr  lack  at  the  lOtb.  houre. 

AJternoone, 

The  first  yeare  practice  in  the  Bible  at  the  2d  houre. 

The  2d.  in  Ezra,  and  Danel  at  the  3d.  houre. 

The  3d.  at  the  4th.  houre  in  Trostius  New  Testament. 

The  6th,  day  reads  Bhetoric  to  aU  at  the  Sth,  hours. 

Declamations  at  the  9th.  So  ordered  that  every  SchoUer  may  declaime 
once  a  moneth.    The  I'est  of  the  day  vacat  Rhetoricis  studiis. 

The  1th.  day  reads  Divinity  CatecheticaJl  at  the  Sth.  houre.  Common  places  at  the 
9th  houre,  AJternoone, 

The  first  houre  reads  history  in  the  Winter. 

The  nature  of  plants  in  the  Summer. 

The  summe  of  every  Lecture  shall  be  examined,  before  the  new  Lecture. 

The  above  continued  the  order  of  studies,  with  some  modifica- 
tions from  time  to  time,  until  we  find  in  1726  the  following.* 

1.  While  the  students  are  Freshmen,  they  commonly  recite  the  Gram- 
inars,  and  with  them  a  recitation  in  Tuily.  Virgil,  and  the  Greek  Testament, 
on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and  Thursdays,  in  the  morning  and  fore- 
noon ;  on  Friday  morning  Dugard's  or  Faraby's  Khetoric,  and  on  Saturday 
morning  the  Greek  Catechism ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  they 
dispute  on  Ramus's  Definitions,  Mondays  and  Tuesdays  in  the  forenoon. 

2.  The  Sophomores  recite  Burgersdicius's  Logic,  and  a  manuscript  called 
New  Logic,  in  the  mornings  and  forenoons ;  and  towards  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  Heereboord's  Meletemata,  afid  dispute  Mondays  and  Tuesdavs  in  the  fore- 
noon,  continuing  also  to  recite  the  classic  authors,  with  Logic  an(f  Natural  Phi- 
losophv ;  on  Saturday  mornings  they  redte  WoIIebius's  Divinity. 

3.  The  Junior  Sophisters  recite  Heereboord's  Meletemata,  Mr.  Morton's 
Physics,  More's  Ethics.  Geography,  Metaphysics,  in  the  mornings  and  fore- 
noons ;  Wollebins,  on  Saturday  morning ;  and  dispute  Mondays  and  Tuesdays 
in  the  forenoons.  ^ 

*  Qnincy's  History  of  Harvard  College,  I,  p.  441. 
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4.  The  SeDior  Sophisters,  besides  Arithmetic,  recite  Allseed's  Geom(4rf, 
Gaflsendns's  Astronomv,  in  the  morning ;  go  over  the  Arts  towardi*  the  Utter 
end  of  the  year,  Amra  a  Medulla  on  Saturdays,  and  dispute  once  a  week. 

By  a  vote  of  the  Overseers,  ''all  who  had  actually  studied  at  College  and 
resided  there,  were  ordered  to  be  in  commons,  except  waiters,  transient  pieach- 
ers,  and  such  whose  bodily  infirmities  the  President  and  major  part  of  the 
Tutors  should  think  would  not  admit  of  it."  The  Tutors  were  also  required 
to  attend  "  in  the  Hall  at  meal  times,  to  prevent  disorders." 

All  the  students,  except  the  freshmen,  were  obliged  to  attend,  four  days  in 
the  week,  the  exercises  of  Judah  Monis,  a  converted  Jew,  who  was  instructor 
in  Hebrew,  unless  specially  exempted.  Every  student  was  to  have  a  Hebrew 
Bible  or  Psalter,  and  a  Hebrew  Lexicon,  and  the  prescribed  exercise  were  as 
follows :  '*  One  exercise  in  a  week  shall  be  the  writing  the  Hebrew  and  Rabbi- 
nical, the  rest  shall  be  in  this  gradual  method.  1.  Copying  the  grammar  and 
reading.  2.  Reciting  it  and  reading.  3.  Constniing.  4.  Faiving.  5.  Tnuis- 
lating.    6*  Composing.    7.  Reading  without  points. 

FIBBT  COUMBNGBMENT  ▲T  H^ByABD^I642. 

At  the  end  of  four  years,  including  the  period  of  Mr.  Saton^s 
mastership,  the  first  Commencement  was  held,  in  1642 — 'nine 
young  men  of  good  hope,'  according  to  Winthrop,  'performed 
their  acts,  so  as  gave  good  proof  of  their  proficiency  in  the 
tongues  and  arts.  Most  of  the  superintendency  of  the  college, 
and  the  magistrates  and  elders  of  the  six  nearest  chuichee  wero 
present,  and  dined  at  the  college  with  the  scholars'  ordinary 
commons,  which  was  done  of  purpose  for  the  students*  encour* 
agement,  and  it  gave  good  content  to  alL*  The  event  was  deemed 
of  such  importance  as  to  be  communicated  to  friends  in  England, 
where  it  was  printed,  as  follows : 

The  manner  of  the  Commencement,  expressed  in  a  letter  sent  over  from  the  Go9- 
emour  and  diverse  of  the  ministers,  their  own  words  these* 

The  students  of  the  first  classis  that  have  beene  these  f  oure  yeeres  trained 
up  in  University-Learning  (for  their  ripening  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Tongues,  and  Arts)  and  are  apprved  for  their  manners,  as  they  have  kept 
their  publick  Acts  in  former  yeares,  our  selves  being  present,  at  than;  so 
have  they  lately  kept  two  solemne  Acts  for  their  Commencement,  when  the 
Govemour,  Magistrates,  and  the  Ministers  from  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  ot 
SchoUars,  and  others  in  great  numbers  were  present,  and  did  heare  their 
Exercises.;  which  were  LfUine  and  Greeke  Orations,  and  Declamations^  and 
Hebrew  Analasis,  Grammatical  1,  Logicall  &  Rhetoricall  of  the  Psalms :  And 
their  Answers  and  Disputations  in  Logicall,  Ethicall,  Physicall  and  Meta- 
physicall  Questions ;  and  so  were  found  worthy  of  the  first  degree,  (oommonly 
called  Batchelour)  pro  more  Academiarum  in  Anglia :  Being  fint  presented 
by  the  President  to  the  M^istrates  and  Ministers,  and  bv  nim,  upon  their 
Approbation,  solemnly  admitted  unto  the  same  degree,  and  a  Booko  of  Aits 
delivered  into  each  of  their  hands,  and  power  given  them  to  read  Lectures  in. 
the  Hail  upon  an^  of  the  Arts,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  called,  and  a  lib- 
erty of  studying  m  the  Library. 

All  thin^  in  the  CoUedge  are  at  present,  like  to  proceed  even  as  we  can 
wish,  mav  it  but  please  the  Lord  to  goe  on  with  his  blessing  in  Christ,  and 
stir  up  the  hearts  of  his  laithfull,  and  able  Servants  in  our  owne  Native 
Country,  and  here,  (as  he  hath  graciously  begun)  to  advance  this  Honourable 
and  most  hopeful  I  worke.  The  beginnings  whereof  and  progreBse  hitherto 
(generally)  doe  fill  our  hearts  with  comfort,  and  raise  them  up  to  much  more 
expectation,  of  the  Lords  goodnesse  for  hereafter,  for  the  good  of  posterity,' 
and  the  Churches  of  Christ  lesus. 

Boston  in  New-England, 

September  die  26.  foor  vezy  loying 

1642.  friends,  Ac. 
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A  Copie  of  the  Questions  given  and  maintained  by  the  Commenoen  in  their 
publick  Acts,  printed  in  Cambridge  in  New- England,  2^6.  reprinted  here  ver- 
baiim,  as  fuUoweth. 

Spectatissimis  Fietatc,  et  IllnstriHsimis  Exiiuia  Virtute  Yiris,  D.  lohanni 

WtnthropOf  inclyUe  Massachust^tti  Coioniie  Gubernatori,  D.  Joharmi  Endicotto 

Vice*Gabematori,  D.  Thorn,  Dudlc^,  1).  Rich,  tieUiiighamo,  D.  loan  Hum- 

phrydOy  1)   Isrofil  StougfUono. 

Nee  non  Reverendis  pientissimii^qiie  viris  loanni  Cottono,  loan  WUsono,  loan 

Davenport,  Tho.  Weldo,  Uugoni  Petro,  Tho.  Shepardo,  Ooll^j 

Harvardenjh  nov.  Cantabr.  iogpectaribafl  fideiissimis, 

cojtcriii^ ;  Magintratibus,  &  Ecclesiarum 

ejusdem  Colonial  Presbyteris 

vigilantissimis. 

Has  Theses  Philolo^icas,  &  Philohwphica?,  quns  Deo  dace,  Pncstde  Henrico 

OwMtero,  palam  pro  virili  propii^nare  couabuntur,  (honoris  &  ob- 

bervautio!  gratia)  dicant  consecrautque  in  artibus  libe- 

ralilms  iuitinti  Adolescentes. 

Henricus  SaltonttalL 
lohanncs  Bulkleius. 
Johannes  [VUsonus 


Benjamin  Woodbngius. 
(leorqtus  Doumingiis. 
Gulidmm  Hubbardus. 


Natlianiel  Bnatena, 
Samuel  BeUnghamus, 
Tobias  tiemardus. 


Theses  Phildogicas. 

OKAMHATICA.S. 

1.  Lingnamm  Scicntia  est  utilissima. 

2.  Litera:  non  expriroant  quantum  Tocid  Organa  essemnt. 

3.  fiiebrusa  est  Lmgnarum  Mater. 

4.  Conaon  antes  &  vocale>t  Htebreorum  sunt  costaesc. 

5.  Puuctatiohcrt  chatephata)  svllabnm  proprie  non  efficiunk 

6.  Linguarum  Gncca  est  coptosisuima. 

7.  Lingua  Grasca  est  ad  aocentus  prouuntianda. 

8.  Lingua  Latina  est  eloquentiissima. 

RIIETOaiOAB. 

1.  Rhctorica  specie  dissert  a  Logica. 

2.  In  Elocution e  perspicuitati  cedit  omatiu,  omatui  copia. 

3.  Actio 'primas  tenet  in  pronuntiotione. 

4.  Oratoris  est  cclaro  Artem. 

LOGIC  AS. 

1.  Universttlia  non  snnt  extra  intellectum. 

2.  Oiiiuia  Argumcnta  sunt  relata. 

8.    CauHa  nn"  qua  tton  non  est  peculiaris  causa  a  qnataor  reliqois  generalibns. 

4.  Causa  &  Kftectus  sunt  simui  tempore. 

5.  Dijtsentauea  sunt  ssqne  nota. 

6.  Contrariet>us  est  tan  turn  inter  duo. 

7.  Sublato  relato  tollitur  correlatnm. 

8.  Genus  perfe<:tam  aequaliter  comraunicatur  speciebns. 

9.  Tescimoniam  valet  quantum  testis. 

10.  Elenchorum  doctrina  in  Lotrica  non  est  necessaria.  [possit. 

11.  Axioma  coiitingens  est,  qnod  ita  venim  est,  ut  alimiando  falsnm  esse 

12.  Prtecepta  Artium  debent  esse  Kara  'fdproc,  Koff  ai/rb,  Mff  6A01;  irpcrrov. 

Treses  Phdosophicas, 

ETHXCA8. 

1.  Philosophia  practica  est  eruditions  meta. 

2.  Actio  virtutis  hahitum  antccellit. 

3.  Volantas  est  virtutis  moralis  subjectum. 

4.  Voluntas  est  fornuiliter  liliera. 

5.  Prudentia  virtntum  difticilliina. 

6.  Prudentia  est  virtnn  iutellectuaJIis  &  moraliB. 

7.  Jnstitia  mater  omnium  virtutum. 

8.  Mors  potius  sul)eunda  quam  aliquid  culpa;  perpetrandnm* 

9.  Non  in  juste  agit  nisi  qui  libcns  agit. 
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10.  Mentiri  potent  qui  verum  dicit. 

11.  Jayeni  modestia  sammom  Oranmeiitiiin. 

PHTBICA8. 

1.  Gorpiui  naturale  mobile  est  subjectam  Phidcs. 

2.  Materia  seciinda  non  potest  existeie  sine  fonna. 

3.  Forma  est  accidens. 

4.  UniuD  rei  non  est  nini  unica  fonna  constitatiTS. 

5.  Forma  est  principium  individuationis. 

6.  Privatio  non  est  principium  internum. 

7.  Ex  meris  accidentibus  non  fit  nubstantia. 

8.  Quicquid  movetur  ab  alio  movetur. 

9.  In  onmi  motu  movens  simul  e.st  cum  mobili. 

10.  Coelnm  non  movetur  ab  intelligentijs. 

11.  Non  dantur  orbes  in  cckIo.  {proprism. 

12.  Quodlibet  Elementum  babet  nnam  ex  primis  qualitatibiu  sim  mazimi 
IS.  Putredo  in  humido  fit  a  calore  extemo. 

14.  Anima  non  fit  ex  traduce. 

15.  Vehemens  sensibile  destruit  sensnm. 

METAPHIBICAS. 

1 .  Omnc  ens  est  bonum. 

2.  Omne  creatum  eAt  concretnm. 

3.  Quicquid  cetemum  idem  &,  immensam.   ' 

4.  Bonum  Metapbysicum  suscipit  gradns. 

This  was  evidently  got  up  in  the  interest  of  learning  and 
piety,  pretty  much  as  circulars  and  programmes  are  in  our  day. 
The  author  of  *New  EnglaruTs  IXrst  Fruits^^  published  in  London 
in  1643,  although  evidently  written  in  1642,  says : 

"After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New-England,  and  wee  had  builded  our 
houses,  prorided  noccsMiries  for  our  liveli-hood,  rear'd  convenient  places  for 
Gods  worship,  and  settled  the  dvili  Government :  One  of  the  next  tilings 
we  longed  for,  and  looked  after,  was  to  advance  Learning  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity ;  dreadine  to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministerjr  to  the  Churches,  when  our 
present  Ministers  mall  lie  in  the  Dust  And  as  we  were  thinking  and  consult- 
ing how  to  effect  this  great  Work ;  it  pleased  God  to  stir  up^  the  heart  of  one 
Mr.  Harvard  (a  godly  Gentleman,  and  a  lover  of  Learning,  there  living 
amongst  us)  to  give  the  one  halfe  of  his  Estate  (it  being  in  all  about  1700.  L) 
towards  the  erecting  of  a  Colledge,  and  all  bis  Libraiy :  after  him  another 
gave  300.  L  others  after  them  cast  in  more,  and  the  pnblique  hand  of  the 
State  added  the  rrat :  the  Colledge  was,  by  common  consent,  appointed  to  be 
at  Cambridge  (a  place  very  pleiUant  and  accommodate),  and  is  called  (acc(»d- 
ing  to  the  name  of  the  first  founder)  Harvaid  CoUedge, 

"  The  edifice  is  very  faire  and  comely  within  and  without,  having  in  it  a 
spacious  Hall ;  (where  they  daily  meet  at  Commons,  Lectures)  Exercises,  and 
a  large  Library  with  some  Bookes  to  it,  the  gifts  of  diverse  of  our  friends, 
their  Chambers  and  studies  fitted  for,  and  possessed  by  the  Students,  and  all 
other  roomes  of  Office  necessary  and  convenient,  with  all  needfull  Offices 
thereto  belonging :  And  by  the  side  of  the  Colledge  a  faire  Grammar  Sohoole, 
for  the  training  up  of  young  Schollars,  and  fitting  of  them  for  AcademicnU 
Learning,  that  still  as  they  are  judged  ripe,  they  may  be  recei>-ed  into  the 
Colledge:  of  this  Schoole  Master  CorUt  is  the  Mr.,  who  hath  very  well 
approved  himselfe  for  his  abilities,  dexterity  and  painfninesse  in  teaching  and 
education  of  the  youth  under  him. 

"  Over  the  CoUedge  is  master  Diotster  placed,  as  President,  a  learned  con- 
sdonable  and  industrious  man,  who  hath  so  trained  up,  his  Pupils  in  the 
tongues  and  Arts,  and  so  seasoned  them  with  the  principles  of  Divinity  and 
Christianity,  that  we  have  to  our  great  comfort,  (and  in  tmth)  beyond  our 
hopes,  beheld  their  progresse  in  Learning  and  ^[odlinesse  also :  the  former  of 
these  hath  appeared  in  their  publique  declamations  in  Latine  and  Grttkt^  and 
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DiflpQtatiODB  Logicall  and  Philoaopliicall,  which  they  hftvp  1)eene  wonted  (be- 
sides their  ordinary  Exercises  in  the  Colledge-Hall)  in  the  auch'ence  of  the 
Magistrates,  Ministers,  and  other  SchoUars,  for  the  probation  of  their  growth 
in  Learning,  upon  set  dayes,  constantly  once  every  moneth  to  make  and 
uphold :  The  latter  hath  been  maniferitsd  in  nnudry  of  them,  by  the  savoury 
breatliings  of  their  Spirits  in  their  godly  converr«ation.  lusiomnch  that  we 
are  confident,  if  these  early  blossomes  may  he  cheri.^lied  tind  wanned  with 
the  influence  of  the  friends  of  Learning,  and  lovers  of  this  pious  worke,  they 
will  by  the  help  of  God,  come  to  liuppy  maturity  in  a  short  time." 

Mr.  Edward  Johnson,  in  his  Wonder  ^  Working  Providence  oj 
Zion^s  Saviour  in  New  England,  published  in  London  in  1654, 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  President  Dunster's  fitness  for 
his  position  and  for  the  great  work  of  building  up  a  college 
*  among  a  people  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  devoted  to  the 
plough,'  and  <are  out  of  conceit  with  learning.*  But  useful  as 
Mr.  Dunster  proved  to  the  cause  of  good  learning,  his  services 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  inquisitorial  spirit  of  the  Court, 
which  finally  brought  him  under  the  condemnation  of  it,  sub- 
jecting him  to  an  admonition  on  Lecture  day  for  preaching  anti 
poido-hapiism,  and  finally  to  his  resignation  and  retirement  to 
Scituate,  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth,  where  he  died,  in  great 
destitution,  with  a  desire  to  be  buried  near  the  college. 

It  was  the  want  of  appreciation  of  higher  learning,  even  for 
the  clergy,  that  President  Chauncy,  who  in  the  failure  of  the 
younger  Winthrop  to  secure  the  services  of  *  that  brave  old  man, 
Johannes  Amos  Commenius,*  succeeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1654 — combats  in  his  sermon  delivered  the  day  after  Commence- 
ment in  1655,  which  we  shall  hereafter  reproduce  as  the  earliest 
and  ablest  production  of  the  kind  which  has  rewarded  our  re- 
search into  the  history  of  the  pedagogy  and  teaching  of  New 
England.* 

To  the  timely  beneficence  of  the  scholarly  minister  of  Charles- 
town  and  the  persistent  activity  and  personal  influence  of  the  Con- 
gregational clergy  of  the  Bay  and  New  England  generally,  in 
behalf  of  "a  School  of  the  Prophets,"  it  is  due  that  "the  schoole 
at  Newetowne  "  became  "  Harvard  Colledge  at  Cambridge,"  and 
that  "  the  little  plant  by  the  river  side  "  took  root  and  expanded 
into  the  mighty  tree  "whose  leaves  are  for  the  healing  of 
the  nation." 

*  The  title  of  this  elaborate  plea  for  the  college  in  the  only  printed  copy  which  we 
have  Been,  in  the  Lennox.  Library,  i? ; 

^''OocTs  Mercy  thoived  to  his  People  in  giving  Uum  a  Faithful  Ministry  and  SchooUi  qf 
Learning  for  the  continual  tntpptyes  tJtereof.  Delivered  in  a  Sermon  preached  al  Cam- 
bridge tne  day  after  Ccnwienceinent^  bu  Chaiii.E9  Chauncy,  b.d.,  Preddeni  qT  Uarvard 
CoUedg  in  New  England.  Published,  with  some  additions  thereunto,  at  the  request 
of  diverse  Honoured  and  much  Respected  Friends,  for  Publlck  benefit  as  they  Judged. 

1  Thee.  6, 12.— We  beseech  you,  brethren,  to  know  them  that  labour  amonptt  vou  and 
are  over  yon  in  the  Lord,  and  esteem  them  very  highlv  In  Love,  for  their  work  a  aake. 

Printed  by  Samael  Green,  at  Cambridge  in  New  Bngiaud,  1655.  " 
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XASSACHUSBTTS  POLICY. 


ORIGIN  AND    EABLT  USB  OF   TEBM. 

The  earliest  English  or  American  use  of  academy,  as  applied 
to  an  institution  of  instruction  for  youth,  we  find  in  Miltx>n*s 
letter  to  Samuel  HartlibT^n  1643,  where  the  Academy,  by  which  he 
designated  his  institute  for  a  complete  and  generous  culture,  covea 
the  whole  field  of  the  grammar  school,  the  college  within  the 
university,  and  the  university.  The  Non-conformists  applied  the 
term  to  their  boarding  schools,  which  in  grade  of  instruction, 
resemble  nearly  the  English  Public  School,  or  the  endowed 
grammar  school.  In  this  sense  Defoe's  uses  the  term  in  his  Essay 
on  Projects  first  published  in  1699,  and  at  the  same  time  employs 
it,  in  the  general  English  usage,  to  designate  an  association  of 
philologists  to  improve  and  prefect  the  English  tongue  like  the 
French  academy.  In  the  essay  cited,*  Defoe  gives  the  plan  of  an 
Academy  for  Music,  with  hints  for  cheap  Sunday  concerts ;  an 
Academy  for  Military  Science  and  Practice;  and  an  Academy  for 
"Women — ^the  earliest  project  of  a  school  of  this  grade  for  women 
in  England  or  America  by  near  a  century.f  From  Defoe  we  can 
easily  trace  the  earliest  use  of  the  term  in  this  country  to  Frank- 
lin, who  acknowledges,  in  his  autobiography,  his  indebtedness  to 
Defoe's  Essay  upon  Projects  as  having  influenced  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  his  life,  and  designates  his  plan  for  public 
education  of  youtli  in  Pennsylvania,  a  project  of  an  tuxidemy.l 

After  Franklin's  pamphlet,  which  had  a  very  wide  circulation, 
and  which  will  be  found  bound  up  with  other  pamphlets  of  the 
revolutionary  period  in  most  of  the  old  libraries  of  the  country, 
the  term,  and  the  institution  itself  became  quite  common.  In 
many  states  before  1800  Academies  were  established  with  Boards  of 
Trustees,  and  certain  corporate  powers  after  the  plan  of  Frank- 
lin, and  not  a  few  of  them  bore  his  name. 

*  For  the  Bnbf>tance  of  this  remarkable  w»ikysee  Bamard^ti  Joomal,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  417-43S. 
t  The  flr«t  Acadomy  for  Yonne  Ladlee  In  tble  country  was  eBtabllabed  in  Philadelphia,  1TB4. 
X  PraDkliD's  Project  for  an  Academy  in  1749  will  be  foond  in  Barnard's  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation, Vol.  XXVII,  p.  81,  and  hie  Btrictnres  on  the  offorte  afterwards  made  in  h» 
absence  in  Europe  to  strike  out  of  the  oxigaBization  the  EnsKsh  School,  and  g^'n  nndae 
prominence  to  tlifi  Latin  and  Greek  lanienages,  will  be  found  in  the  same  voloma. 


'^ 
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INCORPORATED  ACADEMIES. 


KASSAOHUBBTTS  POUCT  OF  IKOOBPORATED  AOADEBOBS.    . 

The  earliest  schools  in  Massachusetts,  technically  known  as  Free, 
Grammar,  or  Town  schools,  imparted  secondary  as  well  as  element- 
ary instruction ;  but  the  needs  of  families  not  residing  within  towns 
on  which  snch  schools  were  made  obligatory  by  law,  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a'class  of  institutions  known  as  Academies,  the 
public  policy  of  which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  document : — 

At  the  General  Court  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  held  on  the 

25th  day  of  January,  1797, 

Ordbrbd,  That  the  secretary  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the 
report  of  a  committee  of  both  houses  on  the  subject  of  grants  of  land  to  sundry 
academies  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  be  printed  with  the  resolves  which 
shall  pass  the  general  court  at  the  present  session. 

Ajid  be  it  further  ordered^  That  the  grants  of  land  specified  in  said  report  shall 
be  made  to  the  trustees  of  any  association  within  the  respective  counties  men* 
tioned  in  said  report,  where  there  is  no  academy  at  present  instituted,  who  shall 
first  make  application  to  the  general  court  for  that  purpose :  provided^  they  pro* 
duce  evidence  that  the  sum  required  in  said  report  is  secured  to  the  use  of  such 
institution :  and  promd^d,  that  the  place  contemplated  for  the  situation  of  the 
academy  be  approved  of  by  the  legi^ture. 

Report  on  the  sui^ect  of  Academies  at  Large.    Ihb.  27,  1797. 

The  committee  of  both  Houses,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  acade- 
mies at  large,  and  also  sundty  petitions  for  grants  of  public  lands  to  particular 
academies,  having  accordingly  considered  the  subject  on  general  principles,  and 
likewise  the  several  petitions  referred  to  them,  submit  the  followinj^  report : 

On  a  general  view  of  this  subject,  the  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  sys* 
tem -hitherto  pursued,  of  endowing  academies  with  State  lands  ought  to  be  con-, 
tinned — ^but  with  several  material  alterations ;  first,  that  no  academy,  (at  least 
not  already  erected,)  ought  to  be  encouraged  by  government,  unless  it  have  a 
neighborhood  to  support  it  of  at  least  thirty  or  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  not 
accommodated  in  any  manner  by  any  other  academies,  by  any  college  or  school 
answering  the  purpose  of  an  academy ;  secondly,  that  every  such  portion  of 
the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered  as  equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State 
lands  to  these  institutions,  in  aid  of  private  donations ;  and  thirdly,  that  ik> 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  academy,  but  in  aid  of  permanent  flinds; 
secured  by  towns  and  individual  donors :  and  therefore,  previous  to  any  such 
gjant  of  State  lands,  evidence  ought  to  be  produced  that  such  funds  are  legally 
secured,  at  least  adequate  to  erect  and  repair  the  necessary  buildings,  to  support 
the  corporation,  to  procure  and  preserve  such  apparatus  and  books  as  may  be 
necessary,  and  to  pay  a  part  of  the  salaries  of  the  preceptors. 

In  attending  to  the  particular  cases,  the  committee  find  that  fifteen  academies 
have  already  been  incorporated  in  this  Commonwealth ;  also  Derby  School, 
which  serves  all  the  general  purposes  of  an  academy,  but  that  the  academy  at 
Harblehead  probably  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  town  school.  And  the 
committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  three  colleges  established  and  endowed  by 
the  State  and  private  donors,  will  serve  many  of  the  purposes  of  academies  in 
their  respective  neighborhood,  so  that  if  four  or  five  academies  more  shall  be 
allowed  in  those  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  where  they  may  be  most  wanted, 
there  will  be  one  academy  to  every  25,000  inhabitants,  and  probably,  therefore, 
they  must  struggle  with  many  difficulties  until  the  wealth  and  population  of  the 
State  shall  be  very  considerably  increased ;  for  however  useful  colleges  and 
academies  joay  be  for  many  purposes,  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  great  body 
'of  the  people  will  and  must  educate  their  children  in  town  district  schools, 
whore  they  can  be  boarded  or  supported  by  their  parents. 

The  committee  find  that  of  the  fifteen  academies  already  incorporated,  seven 
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of  tbem  have  haa  grrants  of  State  lands,  that  at  Fryeburgrh  of  15,000  acre&  and 
the  other  six,  at  Machiafl,  Hallowell,  Berwick,  Marblehead,  Taunton,  and  Lei- 
cester, one  township  each.  To  extend  this  plan  of  a  township  to  each  academy 
to  those  academies  already  allowed,  and  to  those  which  from  local  circumstanees 
may  bo  justly  claimed,  would  require  the  grants  of  twelve  or  thirteen  town- 
ships more.  The  committee  think  this  number  too  large,  and  therefore  propose 
half  a  township  of  six  miles  square,  of  the  unappropriated  lauds  in  tlie  district 
of  Maine,  to  be  granted  to  each  academy  having  secured  to  it  the  private  funds 
of  towns  and  individual  donors  before  described,  to  be  laid  out  or  assigned 
(with  the  usual  reservations)  by  the  committee  for  the  si^e  of  eastern  lands. 

Of  the  eight  academies  already  incorporated  and  not  endowed  by  the  Com- 
monwealth, part  appear  to  have  been  endowed  by  towns  and  individuals;  and 
as  to  part,  no  satisfactory  evidence  is  produced  of  such  endowments. 

It  appears  that  Bummer's  Academy,  in  Newbury,  has  legally  secured  to  it  a 
permanent  fund  for  its  support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  $6,000: 
and  that  Phillips  Academy,  in  Andover,  has  a  fund  something  lai^ger,  secured 
in  like  manner ;  that  each  of  these  academies  was  established  in  a  proper  situ- 
ation. 

It  appears  that  the  academies  in  Groton  and  Westford  are  about  seven  miks 
apart,  both  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighboriiood  perhaps  not 
00  adequate  as  could  be  wished  to  the  support  of  two ;  that  each  of  them  has 
received  the  donations  of  towns  and  individuals  to  the  amount  of  about  $2,500, 
and  that  each  of  tliem  is  now  much  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds,  but  both  of 
these  academies  have  been  incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  legislature^ 
and  must  be  considered  as  fiilly  adequate  for  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

On  the  whole  the  committee  propose  an  immediate  grant  of  half  a  township 
of  the  description  aforesaid,  to  each  of  these  four  academies.  As  to  tlie  acade- 
mies at  Portland,  Westfield  and  New  Salem,  and  in  the  county  of  Plymouth, 
the  committee  propose  that  half  a  township,  of  the  description  aforesaid,  be 
granted  to  each  of  them :  provided,  each  of  them  shall,  within  three  years,  pro- 
duce evidence  that  there  is  a  permanent  fund  legally  secured  to  each  by  town 
or  individual  donors,  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,  and  that  the  Act  establishing  an 
Academy  in  the  town  of  Plymouth  be  repealed,  and  an  Act  be  passed  estabhsb- 
ing  an  Academy  in  the  county  of  Plymouth,  on  the  principles  of  the  petition 
from  that  county ;  and  that  half  a  township  of  land  be  granted  to  each  of  the 
counties  of  Barnstable,  Nantucket,  Norfolk,  and  Dukes  County,  and  Hancock, 
for  the  purpose  of  an  Academy ;  provided  they  shall,  within  three  years,  sever- 
ally furnish  evidence  that  funds  are  secured  by  towns  or  individual  donors  to 
tiie  amount  of  $3,000,  for  the  support  of  each  of  the  said  academies. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  on  Education  (Hon.  Charles  W. 
Upham,  Chairmanj)  in  a  Report  dated  March  30,  1859 — after  recit- 
ing the  above  report,  as  proceeding  from  a  Committee  *'  composed 
of  leading  and  experienced  men,  of  whom  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly 
was  one," — ''and  as  published  by  the  General  Conrt,  containing  most 
decisive  and  emphatic  annunciation  of  the  policy  of  the  State" — 
remark: 

The  foUowing  principles  appear  to  have  been  established,  as  determining  thQ 
relations  of  academies  to  the  Commonwealth.  They  were  to  be  regarded  as  in 
many  respects  and  to  a  considerable  extent,  public  schools;  as  a  part  of  an 
organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education :  as  opening  the  way,  for 
all  the  people,  to  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  the  common  schools  can 
supply,  and  as  a  complement  to  them,  towns,  as  well  as  the  Commonwealth, 
were  to  share,  with  individuals,  the  character  of  founders,  or  legal  visitors  of 
them.  Tliey  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  different  districts  or  localities  of  the  State,  according  to  a  measure  of 
population,  that  is,  25,000  individuals.  In  this  way  they  were  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  whole  people,  and  their  advantages  secured,  as  equally 
and  effectively  as  possible,  for  the  common  benefit 
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Compiled  from  Centennial  AddreM  of  Neremiah  Clbaveland,  LL.  D.,  1863,  and  from  Itemi 
AirnlBhed  by  the  present  Principal,  Hev.  Ebenezeb  Gt,  Pabsonb. 
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^  The  founder  of  Dummer  Academy,  William  Dam mer,  died  on  the 
10th  of  October,  1761.  By  his  will,  he  set  apart  his  dwelling-house 
and  farm  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres  in  Newbury  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Grammar  School,  to  stand  forever  on  the  farm.  The  prop- 
erty was  given  in  trust  to  Messrs.  Foxcroft  and  Chauncy,  of  Boston, 
and  Mr.  Nathaniel  Dummer 'of  Newbury,  and  to  their  heirs  and  as- 
signs forever,  the  rents  and  profits  to  be  employed  in  erecting  a  school- 
house  and  in  support  of  a  master. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  the  State,  embodied  in  the  legislation 
of  1797,  the  Dummer  Academy  received  from  the  State  a  grant  of  a 
half  township  of  land  in  the  province  of  Maine.  From  this  grant, 
together  with  a  bequest  of  $6,000  f^om  a  private  donor,  the  present 
investment  has  been  derived. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — In  conformity  with  the  will,  the  trustees 
put  up,  during  the  year  1762,  a  small  school-building.  It  was  in  the 
humble  style  and  on  the  moderate  scale  which  characterized  the  country 
school-houses  of  that  day, — a  square,  one-story  structure,  not  much 
more,  probably,  than  twenty  feet  on  a  side.  It  stood  nearly  on  the  site 
of  the  present  academic  edifice.  The  farm  of  three  hundred  acres, 
with  the  mansion-house,  remain,  and  afford  to  the  school  a  moderate 
rent.  A  large  outlay  has  recently  been  made  in  improvement  on  the 
academy  grounds  and  building,  especially  in  the  entire  reorganization 
of  the  upper  story,  so  that  the  institution  now  affords,  in  all  respects, 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  place  for  study. 

Course  of  Study. — The  ability  to  read  English  well  was  the  simple 
condition  imposed  by  the  founder  for  admission  to  the  school.  Yet 
under  the  first  teacher,  boys  received  the  most  thorough  drill  in  Latin 
and  Greek.  *^  To  fit  his.  boys  for  College,  and  fit  them  well,  was  Master 
Moody's  ambition  and  pride ;  and  though  a  majority  of  them  stopped 
short  of  the  collegiate  course,  still  he  believed  that  even  for  them 
there  was  no  other  discipline  of  equal  value."  Though  he  lived  long 
before  the  days  of  gymnastic  apparatus  and  instruction,  he  looked 
carefully  after  the  amusements,  the  health  and  the  safety  of  the  boys. 
In  the  matter  of  bathing,  his  regulations  were  strict  and  peculiar 
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The  time  and  the  place  were  fixed  by  him.  The  state  of  the  tide  was 
carefully  observed ;  and  if  the  favorable  moment  happened  to  come  in 
the  midst  of  school  hours,  he  suspended  work  for  a  while  and  sent  the 
bo3'S  out  to  bathe,  so  important  in  his  view  was  the  salabrioos  immer- 
sion. For  greater  safety,  he  divided  the  school  into  two  bands.  The 
smaller  lads  and  mere  novices  in  swimming  went  to  the  little  river,— a 
comparatively  shallow  stream;  while  all  who  could  be  trusted  in 
deeper  water  ran  off  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  planged  into  the 
broader  estuary. 

The  school  was  designed  to  enlarge  and  extend  the  coarse  of  study 
in  the  Common  Schools,  and  to  be  in  a  special  manner  preparatory  to 
the  College.  Its  establishment  marked  an  era  in  popular  education,  in 
that  it  was  the  first  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  not 
being  dependent,  like  the  '' Grammar  School,"  upon  municipal  and 
local  support  and  patronage.  The  school  has  maintained  its  original 
character  throughout  the  entire  period  of  its  existence,  and  has  in  a 
general  and  particular  way  been  a  model  upon  which  kindred  institu- 
tions have  been  established.  Besides  the  classical  course,  heretofore 
pursued,  an  English  course  of  study  is  arranged,  and  pupils  of  both 
sexes  are  now  admitted  who  desire  the  more  general  and  thorough 
education  in  English  branches,  either  with  or  without  the  languages. 

The  classical  course  affords  the  opportunity  for  a  thorough  fit  for  the 
New  England  Colleges. 

The  instruction  is  thorough,  and  based  upon  the  principle  that  a 
man's  education  is  the  discipline  he  receives.  This  is  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

A  set  of  apparatus,  adequate  to  illustrate  all  the  important  princi- 
ples of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  is  owned  by  the  Sons  of 
Dummer,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  institution.  Experimental 
lectures  on  these  subjects  are  given  during  the  fall  term.  The  class  in 
surveying  practises  field  exercises  with  the  aid  of  a  superior  set  of 
instruments. 

Society  of  the  Sons  of  Dummer,—^^  The  objects  of  this  institution, 
besides  the  cultivation  of  friendly  intercourse  and  social  affections 
amongst  its  members,  are  to  promote  and  extend  the  usefhlness  and 
reputation  of  the  Academy,  and  to  excite  a  laudable  emulation  among 
the  pupils  for  the  time  being,  by  the  distribution  of  honorary  pre- 
miums among  those  who  shall  be  distinguished  by  diligence  in  their 
studies,  by  conformity  to  the  rules  of  the  Academy,  and  the  directions 
of  the  preceptor  and  other  instructors,  and  by  habitual  decency  and 
correctness  in  their  deportment ;  and,  as  the  funds  shall  be  competent, 
to  make  additions  to  the  library,  and  to  secure  such  philosophical  and 
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astronomical  instruments  as  may  be  thought  useful  and  proper  for  the 
improvement  of  the  pupils." 

The  institution  was  formed  under  the  promptings  and  exertions  of 
Mr.  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  a  former  pupil  and  admirer  of  Moody.  Its 
first  meeting  was  held  at  Newbnryport,  June  22,  1822,  and  consisted 
of  the  following  gentlemen :  Dudley  Atkins  Tyng,  Nathan  Noyes, 
Jacob  Gerrish,  Jonathan  G.  Johnson,  and  Eleazer  Johnson,  Jr.  At 
the  second  meeting,  June  29,  Jeremiah  Nelson,  Edward  Sprague  Rand, 
and  Alfred  Pike  were  present ;  and,  with  those  first  named,  deserve  to 
be  held  in  honored  remembrance  as  the  founders  of  the  society. 

Of  more  than  one  hundred  members  elected,  more  than  half  had 
been  pupils  of  Master  Moody.  Of  these,  eight  individuals  constituted 
themselves  patrons  of  the  society  by  the  required  payment  of  fifty 
dollars  (950)  each;  six  became  life  members,  each  paying  twenty 
dollars  ($20). 

The  fund  thus  raised,  with  the  annual  payments  fi'om  other  mem- 
bers, enabled  the  society  to  offer  prizes  for  meritorious  conduct  and 
scholarship.  The  society's  fund  continues  unimpaired,  and  with  the 
annual  income  of  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Moody  Kent,  Esq.,  affords  the  means  of  making  necessary  additions 
to  the  library  and  philosophical  apparatus ;  also  of  awarding  prizes 
annually  to  such  pupils  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  by  their 
good  behavior  and  attainments  are  entitled  to  such  marks  of  dis- 
tinction. 

For  the  work  accomplished  by  the  school,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  very  interesting  centennial  address  of  Nehemiah  Cleaveland, 
LL.  D.  Amongst  its  early  students  were  such  distinguished  person- 
i^es  as  Theophilus  Parsons,  Rufus  King,  Professors  Pearson,  Webber, 
and  Smith,  William  Prescott,  Samuel  Sewall,  Samuel  Tenney,  and 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  with  scores  of  others  scarcely  less  eminent ;  all  of 
whom — some  in  one  department  of  civil,  political,  and  social  life,  some 
in  another — have  exerted  aa  incalculable  influence  in  moulding  and 
directing  the  life  of  the  people  and  the  nation. 

The  number  of  its  graduates  must  be  counted  by  thousands.  The 
school  has  had  varying  success,  and  been  quite  distinguished  for  periods 
of  rest— for  vacations.  Mr.  Cleaveland's  address  takes  rather  of  an 
unhopefhl  view  of  the  future  of  the  Academy ;  but  it  evidently  has 
still  its  mission,  and  is  doing  good  work  for  the  community  and  the 
few  scholars  who  attend  it  from  abroad.  At  present  the  school  is , 
open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 

Chvemment. — The  management  of  the  school  was  placed  by  the 
founder  in  charge  of  Byfield  parish ;  the  choice  of  the  parish  as  to  a 
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teacher  was  to  be  expressed  through  the  minister  for  the  time,  and  a 
committee  of  five  freeholders  duly  elected.  The  parish,  however,  had 
no  control  over  the  farm  or  other  property ;  that  was  committed  to 
the  three  feoffees.  It  had  no  control  over  the  master,  beyond  the  sim- 
ple act  of  appointing  him ;  for  he  coald  be  removed  only  by  the 
overseers  pf  Harvard  College  on  the  ground  of  incompetency  or 
Immorality. 

Evidently  the  parish  were  not  satisfied  with  the  relation  which  their 
committee  sustained  to  the  Academy,  for,  in  1764,  the  representative 
in  the  General  Court  was  instructed  to  present  the  following  questions 
to  that  body,  with  a  request  that  it  should  answer  and  settle  the 
same : — 

**  1.  Who  are  the  Persons  that  are  to  Rent  sd.  farm,  to  repair  the  Boildings, 
to  Receive  the  Rents  and  pay  the  same  to  the  Teacher  of  the  School  P  ^ 

"  2.  Wliat  number  of  tliese  persons  mentioned  in  the  sd.  Grov.  Dummer's 
will  (to  direct  and  appoint  in  the  affair  of  the  Master  And  Said  school)  are 
to  be  agreed,  so  as  to  make  a  valid  act  ?  " 

"  3.  Who  is  to  be  Judg  (^r  Say  when  Scholars  are  qualified  for  sd.  School, 
According  to  the  Will  of  the  Doner,  and  What  other  Laming  besides  Gram- 
mar, that  first  Being  Duly  Regarded,  is  to  be  taught  in  sd.  School.^ 

'*  4th1y.  Who  are  the  Persons  that  are  to  have  the  Care  and  Inspection  of 
sd.  Master  and  School  P  ^ 

"  This  literal  transcript  of  the  records  indicates,''  says  Mr.  Cleave^ 
land, ''  that  the  school  was  not  founded  too  soon."  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  Byfield  people  were  enlightened  upon  these  points.  From 
this  time  until  1782,  the  five  freeholders  were  elected  duly  as  the  year 
came  round,  but  their  labors  were  not  onerous,  for  Mr.  Moody  literally 
conducted  the  school  in  every  respect ;  the  trustees  under  the  will  did 
nothing  and  had  nothing  to  do. 

By  the  Act  of  incorporation  in  1782,  all  the  functions  of  the  five  free- 
holders were  transferred  to  a  board  of  trustees,  under  which  form  the 
government  of  the  institution  has  continued  to  be  administered  to  the 
present  time. 

A  complete  list  of  the  trustees  will  be  found  in  the  centennial 
address  of  Mr.  Cleaveland,  already  referred  to :  it  comprises  a  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  College,  seventy  to  eighty  of  the  men  of  Essex  and 
the  adjoining  counties,  most  eminent  in  the  offices  of  the  State,  of  the 
church,  and  of  professional  life,  whose  wisdom  in  counsel  and  in  the 
conduct  of  its  pecuniary  interests  have  enabled  the  institution  to  do 
its  distinguished  work  for  more  than  a  century  of  its  existence. 

Mr.  Cleaveland  intimates  that  had  the  counsels  of  the  most  far- 
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seeing  of  these  men  oftener  prevailed,  the  Academy  might  have 
greatly  extended  the  sphere  of  its  benign  influence. 

Teachers. — After  Master  Moody  graduated  at  Cambridge,  in  1746, 
he  took  charge  of  the  York  Grammar  School,  which  he  raised  to  a  high 
degree  of  celebrity.  Though  this  was  only  a  public  town  school,  its 
reputation' was  such  that  it  attracted  pupils  from  other  places.  Under 
his  management,  with  his  brother  Joseph  as  steward,  major-domo 
and  outside  manager-general,  the  school  at  By  field  soon  had  an  attend- 
ance of  from  seventy  to  eighty  boys,  and  the  mansion-house  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  boarders.  This  extraordinary  prosperity  was 
due  in  part  to  the  monopoly  which  the  school  had ;  but  if  boys  did 
sometimes  come  to  Dummer  because  there  was  no  other  school  to  go 
to,  they  remained,  because  they  found  there  all  that  they  desired.  For 
nineteen  years  Master  Moody  oonducted  the  school. 

"Our  kuQwledge  of  this  man,"  says  Mr.  Cleaveland,  "is  wholly 
traditional/'  He  had  "  a  large  and  somewhat  coarse  exterior,  motions 
which  had  more  of  vigor  than  of  grace, — that  easy  power  of  command 
which  marks  some  men  as  if  born  to  rule, — that  liveliness  of  feeling, 
thought,  manner,  and  speech,  which,  perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
quality,  commends  manhood  to  boyhood, — a  professional  zeal  border- 
ing on  enthusiasm, — the  zeal  which  gives  to  its  possessor  a  facility 
and  influence  that  minds  more  evenly  balanced  rarely  attain, — a  sturdy 
will,  persevering  energy,  great  earnestness,  and  evident  sincerity,—* 
such  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  prominent  characteristics  of  Master 
Moody,  as  he  appeared  in  his  best  days.'*  "  It  was  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  especially  the  former,  that  his  strength  as  a  scholar  and  teacher 
mainly  lay."  To  mathematics  and  natural  sci'ences,  to  common  arith- 
metic, even,  he  made  no  pretension ;  and  these  branches  when  taught 
here,  were  never  taught  by  him. 

No  document  or  record  remains  to  show  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  the  first  master,  Mr.  Moody,  took  the  charge.  Still  we 
know  very  nearly  what  they  must  have  been.  He  had  the  "  mansion- 
house  "  to  live  in,  and  might  turn  it  to  profitable  account  by  boarding 
some  of  the  boys.  He  had  also  all  that  he  could  get  from  a  large  and 
valuable  farm.  He  was  permitted,  moreover,  to  collect  from  his  pupils 
a  moderate  tuition  fee ;  at  least,  such  was  his  practice. 

"  Let  it  not  be  imagined,"  says  Mr.  Cleaveland,  "  that  Mr.  Moody 
was  a  mere  classical  drill-sergeant,  or  that  his  sole  power  as  an  edu- 
cator lay  in  his  knowledge  and  skill  as  a  teacher  of  language. 
Imbued  himself  with  the  noblest  views  of  life  and  duty,  punctual, 
upright,  conscientious  and  benevolent, — and  more  than  all  a  Christian, 
humble  and  sincere, — his  best  endeavors,  aims,  and  influence  were  of 
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the  moral  kind.    And  if,**  he  sajs,  ^'  in  the  words  of  Lovcll  Edge- 
worth,  you  ask, — 

*  How  did  he  rale  thenij—by  what  arts  ? 
Edgeworth  should  give  the  answer, — 

*  He  knew  the  way  to  touch  their  hearts.'  '* 

The  principals  of  the  school,  with  the  date  of  entering  and  leaying 
institution,  have  been  as  follows  :-^ 


Began. 

Oradaated. 

Biid«d. 

1762, 

.    Samuel  Moody,    •       .        .       , 

,    Harvai*d, 

.    1790 

1791, 

.    Rev.  Isaac  Smith, 

Harvard, 

.    1809 

1809, 

.    Dr.  Benjamin  Allen,    . 

Union  (?),  . 

,    1811 

1811, 

.    Dr.  Abiel  Abbot,  .        .        .        . 

Harvard, 

.    1819 

1820, 

.    Samuel  Adams,    .       .        .        . 

Harvard, 

.     1821 

1821, 

.    Nehemiah  Clcaveland,  LL.  D.,    . 

•        •        >        * 

.     1840 

1840, 

.    Rev.  Frederic  A.  Adams,     . 

.    Dartmouth, . 

.     1847 

1847, 

.    Rev.  Henry  Durant,     . 

.    Yale,    . 

.    1849 

1849, 

.    Rev.  Ariel  P.  Shute,     . 

.    Bowdoin,     . 

.     1851 

1861, 

.    Rev.  Marshall  Henshaw, 

.    Amherst,     . 

.     1861  (?) 

1862  (P), 

.    John  S.  Parsons,  .        .        .        . 

•        *        •        < 

.    18G3(?) 

1863  (P), 

.    Solon  A I  bee,        .        .        .        . 

1        .       •       •        < 

1864 

1864, 

.    Edgar  L.  Foster,  .        .        .        , 

1       •        •        •        < 

.    1864 

1864  (P), 

.    Levi  W.  Stanton, . 

>        •       •        •        • 

1872  (?) 

1872, 

.    Rev.  £.  6.  Parsons, 

•       •        .        ■ 

- 

Very  interesting  biographical  notices  of  many  of  the  above,  also  of 
a  number  of  the  assistants,  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Cleaveland's  address. 

Location, — The  school  is  located  in  Byfield  Parish,  Newbury,  four 
miles  from  Newburyport. 

[William  Ditmmer  was  bom  in  Boston  in  1677.  Of  his  eariy  life  and  edu- 
cation no  particulars  are  on  record.  His  name  first  appears  in  history  as  com- 
missioner for  his  native  colony,  living  in  Plymouth,  En^^Iand,  when  (171C)  and 
where  he  received  his  appointment  as  lleatenaut-govcnior  of  Massachusetts. 
His  father-in-law,  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  had  just  retired  from  ofiice,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Governor  Samuel  Shute.  On  the  departure  of  Governor 
Shute  to  England,  the  lieutenant-governor  was  called  to  act  for  six  years  as 
chief  magistrate,  and  in  that  capacity,  in  difficult  and  trying  emergencies,  ad- 
ministered the  government  with  firmness  and  discretion.  He  died  October  10, 
1761.] 
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HISTORY. 

Phillips  Academy,  at  Andover,  was  founded  April  21,  1778,  by  ». 
gift  deed  of  the  original  donors,  including  a  constitution  for  the  insti- 
tution established  by  them.  The  board  of  trustees  was  organized 
April  28,  1778,  and  the  name  of  Phillips  School  was  given  to  the- 
institution.  It  was  ordered  that  the  number  of  pupils  to  be  admitted 
should  be  limited  to  thirt}^,  preference  to  be  given  to  those  who  were 
''to  be  instructed  in  the  learned  languages,^  and  no  others  were  to  be 
received,  unless  the  full  number  should  be  incomplete  for  a  month. 
Mr.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  one  of  the  trustees,  who  was  then  teacher  of 
the  town  Grammar  School  and  had  been  freely  consulted  in  the  whole 
process  of  drafting  the  constitution,  was  elected  preceptor.  At  the 
time  of  the  organization,  Rev.  Jonathan  French  of  Andover,  one  of 
the  trustees,  preached  a  sermon.  On  the  morning  of  April  80,  1778, 
the  school  was  opened  in  due  form,  with  thirteen  pupils,  and  in  less 
than  a  month  the  full  complement  of  thirty  was  made  up. 

The  first  arrangements  were  soon  modified,  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  applicants  for  admission.  At  the  close  of  the  first  term,  a 
charge  was  made  upon  each  scholar  by  the  trustees,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Judge  Phillips,  the  projector  of  the  school,  to  pay  the  salary  of  an 
assistant  and  incidental  expenses. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1780,  the  institution  was  incorporated  under 
the  title  of  Phillips  Academy  at  Andover. 

Founders  and  Benefactors. — ^The  original  founders  were  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips  of  North  Andover,  Mass.,  and  his  brother.  Dr.  John  Phillips 
of  Exeter,  N.  H.  Subsequently,  a  third  brother,  Hon.  William  Phillips 
of  Boston,  and  his  son,  Lieut.  Grovemor  William  Phillips  of  Boston, 
contributed  by  their  donations  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  gifts  of  the 
original  founders.  The  following  sunmiary  gives  a  statement  of  the 
benefactions  of  each  of  the  four  donors  of  the  Phillips  family : — 

Hon.  Samuel  Phillips,  of  North  Andover^ |6,000  00 

Hon.  John  Phillips,  LL.  D.,  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,     .        .        .        .  81,000  00 

Hon.  William  Phillips,  of  Boston, 6,000  00 

His  Honor  William  Phillips,  of  Boston, 28,000  00 

'7«»  ^9  171,000  00 
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Dr.  John  FhilllpSy  of  Exeter,  was  the  munificent  foander  and  patron 
of  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  to  which  he  gave  8100,000.  Lieut. 
Governor  William  Phillips  gave  to  the  Theological  Seminary  of 
Andover,  nnder  the  control  of  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  the  sum 
of  812,000 ;  and  Madame  Phillips  and  her  son,  Col.  John  Phillips, 
endowed  the  Theological  Seminary  with  $20,000. 

The  "projector  and  chief  patron"  of  Phillips  Academy  was  Lieut. 
Governor  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  the  senior  founder,  Hon.  Samuel 
Phillips  of  North  Andover,  and  grandson  of  Rev.  Samuel  Phillips  of 
South  Andover.  He  is  commonly  designated  Judge  Phillips,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  others  of  the  family  having  the  same  name. 
Though  not  a  direct  contributor  to  the  funds  of  the  Academy,  he  was 
chiefly  instrumental  in  causing  the  munificent  donations  of  his  rela- 
tives. His  agency  in  founding  the  Academy  and  his  life-long  interest 
in  its  welfare,  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  memoir  of  Judge  Phillips, 
written  by  Prof.  John  L.  Taylor,  D.  D.,  of  Andover,  and  long  the 
treasurer  of  Phillips  Academy. 

Judge  Phillips  was  born  February  5, 1752.  He  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  a  complete  liberal  education  at  that  time  possible.  His 
father  and  grandfather  were  graduates  of  Harvard  College.  He  was 
fitted  for  college  at  Dummcr  Academy,  under  the  charge  of  the  famous 
master,  Samuel  Moody,  and  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1771,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  with  high  rank  in  a  large  class  distinguished  for  its 
talented  men.  At  Dummer  Academy  and  in  College,  he  was  contem- 
porary with  Eliphalet  Pearson,  first  principal  of  Phillips  Academy. 

He  was  a  most  ardent  patriot  of  the  Revolution.  During  his  college 
life  the  General  Court  held  two  sessions  at  Cambridge,  and  the  students 
were  greatly  moved  by  their  deliberations.  All  his  relatives  were 
zealous  patriots, — Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  a  great  actor  in  the  opening  of 
the  great  drama,  was  his  cousin  by  marriage. 

Four  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  elected,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  by  his  native  town,  a  member  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  met  at  Watertown  in  1775.  The  proscribed  patriots,  Samuel 
Adams  and  John  Hancock,  were  members.  In  this  body  he  took  a 
very  active  part.  When  Washington,  then  in  command  at  Cambridge, 
reported,  in  December,  that  the  stock  of  powder  was  "fearfully  small," 
Mr.  Phillips  proposed,  January  3,  1776,  to  the  Congress  to  erect  a 
powder-mill  at  Andover  with  their  consent,  which  was  promptly  given. 
He  hastened  home  and  purchased  his  mill  site,  for  which  a  canal  of 
some  distance  was  necessary.  He  called  his  neighbors  together  and 
said,  '*  I  want  your  help  and  will  pay  you  if  the  business  pays ;  if  it 
fails,  you  must  lose  your  labor.    The  powder  is  needed  for  the  com- 
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mon  cause  and  we  must  work  together."  His  appeal  was  responded 
to.  The  mill-race  was  dug  as  volunteer  work  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
The  mill  was  ready  on  the  10th  of  May  to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
army  in  great  quantities,  and  proved  to  be  an  enterprise  on  which  the 
success  of  the  war  in  defence  of  liberty  seemed  to  depend. 

A  single  year  only  after  his  first  movement  in  his  powder-mill  enter- 
prise,— that  is,  in  Januaiy,  1777, — Judge  Phillips  made  the  first  pur- 
chase of  lands  for  the  founding  of  the  Academy,  and  on  the  29th  of 
May  following,  he  obtained  a  bond  from  Dr.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter, 
for  the  payment  of  his  share  of  the  proposed  endowment.  At  the  same 
period,  he  was  giving  his  most  earnest  attention  to  plans  involving 
the  character,  purposes,  and  administration  of  the  proposed  seminary, 
which  finally  resulted  in  a  constitution  for  a  school  designed  for 
secondary  education,  differing  from  any  previously  existing,  and  serv- 
ing as  a  model,  in  several  important  respects,  for  nearly  all  the  New 
England  Academies  that  have  since  been  established,  and  of  many 
institutions  in  the  Western  States. 

Thus  the  foundations  of  the  first  proper  New  England  Academy 
began  to  be  laid  by  men  of  strong  faith  in  God,  who,  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  were  the  most  zealous  defenders  of  liberty  in  the  gloomiest 
years  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  most  munificent  and  wisest  patrons 
of  liberal  learning. 

Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  president  of  Harvard  University,  a  student  of 
Phillips  Academy  during  its  first  term  in  1778,  at  a  celebration  held 
'  eighty  years  after  that  date,  paid  the  following  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  first  founders : — 

*'  They  were  my  relatives.  No  man  living  can  have  the  same  knowledge 
of  them  which  I  possess.  '  I  have  been  an  inmate  in  every  one  of  their  fam- 
ilies, and  have  participated  in  their  devotions  before  religion  had  passed 
from  the  domestic  altar  to  the  retirement  of  the  mind. 

*'  The  three  brothers  were  all  exemplary  in  social,  moral,  and  religious 
life ;  diligent  in  business ;  economical  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
All  were  prosperous.  Each  accumulated  a  fortune  according  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  period. 

**  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  son  of  the  eldest,  concentrated  in  himself  the  affec- 
tions of  all  the  brothers.  His  zeal,  talents,  and  consentaneous  piety,  enkin- 
dled and  excited  into  i&ctivity  the  inherent  charitable  and  public  spirit  of 
the  whole  family.-  I  was  well  acquainted  with  him, — intimately,  as  far  as 
difference  in  our  age  and  pursuits  permitted.  I  should  rejoice,  if  the  occa- 
sion allowed,  to  give  utterance  to  my  deep  sense  of  his  many  virtues,  of  a 
life  devoted  to  every  lofty  design ;  active  in  every  generous  purpose ;  fore- 
most in  fulfilling  every  duty  in  private  life,  the  legislative  hall,  or  on  the 
bench ;  for  twenty  years  the  presiding  officer  of  the  state  senate ;  and  when 
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he  died,  Lieut  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, — in  whose  character,  widi- 
out  ostentation  or  display,  was  beautifally  illastrated  the  religious  principle 
in  stimulating,  directing,  and  giving  success  to  every  useful  and  elevated 
purpose  of  private  and  public  life.'"  ^Speech  at  the  Semi-GcTUennial  Cele- 
bration of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  August  5, 1858.'] 

The  Peabody  Foundation.— In  1866,  a  fund  of  $25,000  was  given 
to  endow  a  professorship  in  mathematics  and  natural  science,  by 
George  Peabody,  Esq.,  of  London,  and  a  native  of  Danvers,  Mass. 
This  professor  is  called  "Peabody  Instructor  of  Natoral  Sciences." 

Summary  of  Endotoments. 

Dr.  John  Phillips,  including  farm,  $12,580,         ....  $31,000  00 

Hon.  Samuel  and  John  Phillips, 10,300  00 

His  Honor  William  Phillips, 15,345  00 

Hon.  William  Phillips, 4,633  00 

Fozcroft  donation, 532  00 

Students^  educational  fund, 4,750  00 

Peabody  fund,      .        .        .        .   , 25,000  00 

Clark  scholarship  (1868),    .        .  ' 1,000  00 

Farrar  fund  (1873), 15,000  00 

Sinking  fund,  given  by  Dr.  Ebenezer  Alden,  1874,    .        •        .  1,000  00 

Greek  prize  fund,  gift  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  towards  a  $500,  .  100  00 
Taylor  Centennial  fund,  to  accumulate  100  years,  or  till  it 

reaches  $100,000,  gift  of  Rev.  J.  L.  Taylor,  1876,    ...  100  00 

Legacy  of  Roswell  C.  Smith,  an  alumnus,  1876,        .        .       .  500  00 

$1194^60  00 

Many  donations  of  the  Phillipses  and  of  Samuel  Farrar,  Esq.,  were 
given  to  discharge  '^  the  treasurer's  balance.''  Squire  Farrar  gave  the 
bulk  of  his  salary  as  treasurer  for  various  improvements  which  he 
desired.  He  spent  a  great  deal  of  money  for  the  teachers'  seminary, 
which  was  a  costly  experiment.  A  fhll  list  of  benefactors  ought  to 
include  the  donors  of  the  new  academy  building,  the  sustentation  fund 
for  Mrs.  S.  H.  Taylor,  etc.  The  largest  gift  made  at  one  time  was 
that  of  George  Peabody.  It  is  supposed  that  Samuel  Farrar  gave 
more  than  any  other  benefactor,  his  gifts  extending  through  a  period 
of  sixty  years. 

Ti'usteeahip  and  Chvemment  and  General  Design. — ^The  trustees 
are  a  close  corporation,  consisting  of  thirteen  members,  and  have 
the  powers  and  functions  usually  vested  in  college  and  university 
trustees.  A  major  part  must  consist  of  laymen  and  respectable 
freeholders,  and  a  major  part  must  not  consist  of  residents  of  the 
town  in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  master  of  the  Academy 
must,  forever,  be  a  member  of  the  board. 
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PRINCIPALS. 

Rev.  Eliphalet  Pearson,  LL.  D.,  was  the  first  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy.  He  was  appointed  in  1778,  and  served  eight  years.  He  was 
born  at  Byfield,  Newbury,  Mass.,  in  1752,  and  fitted  for  College  in  his 
native  town,  under  Samuel  Moody,  the  famous  master  of  the  Dummer 
School,  where  he  was  a  fellow-pupil  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Andover. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  with  great  distinction,  in  1778.  On  leaving 
College  he  taught  a  Grammar  School  in  Andover.  He  was  a  zealous 
Whig  in  the  Revolution,  and  assisted  his  friend,  Judge  Phillips,  in  his 
projects  to  aid  the  patriotic  cause.  He  was  consulted  in  drafting  the 
constitution  of  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  an  original  trustee,  and 
held  the  office  forty-eight  years,  till  his  death,  in  1826.  In  1786,  he 
was  ap|)ointed  professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature  in  Har\'ard 
College,  and  served  twenty  years.  Besides  teaching  Hebrew,  he  was 
lecturer  on  English  grammar,  and  a  most  accomplished  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Cambridge.  Dr.  Allen  said  that  ''  the  skill  and  taste  and 
the  severe  criticism  of  Dr.  Pearson  had  a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the 
style  of  composition  at  the  College.*'  Prof.  Park  is  authority  for 
saying  that  Dr.  Pearson  '^  occasionally  spent  the  entire  night  in  cor- 
recting the  compositions  of  the  students,  in  order  that  he  might  spend 
the  day  in  the  multiplied  extra  official  duties  which  were  heaped  upon 
him." 

Returning  to  Andover,  Dr.  Pearson  engaged  most  earnestly  to 
effect  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy,  to  estab- 
lish a  theofogical  seminary  in  connection  with  the  school  for  secondary 
education.  ^'His  zeal  and  perseverance,*'  said  President  Quincy, 
^'were  irresistible**  in  this  great  enterprise.  ^^What  no  other  man 
would  have  dared  to  attempt,  with  any  hope  of  success,  he  effected.** 

It  was  the  rare  good  fortune  of  Phillips  Academy  that  Eliphalet 
Pearson  was  its  first  principal,  and  as  such  the  originator  of  a  most 
carefully  designed  policy  of  instruction  and  administration.  This 
policy  was  cherished  by  him,  as  a  trustee  of  commanding  infiuence, 
for  nearly  half  a  century.  His  many  varied  natural  gifts  were  rendered 
effective,  for  the  great  services  of  his  long  career,  by  a  liberal  culture 
unsurpassed  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and  a 
man  of  affairs.  He  was  a  wise  and  most  successful  teacher  of  a 
Grammar  School  before  he  was  the  principal  of  the  Academy.  He 
was  preeminent  as  an  instructor  in  the  University,  and  was  the  first 
appointed  professor  of  sacred  literature  in  the  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  No  man  of  his  times  better  understood  the  routine  of  every 
grade  of  schools  or  had  a  broader  view  of  the  uses  of  learning  in  its 
relations  to  life  in  all  callings  and  professions. 
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Ebenezer  Pemberton,  LL.  D.,  was  appointed  principal  in  1786. 
He  was  born  in  Boston  in  1747 ;  graduated  at  Princeton  in  1765 ;  was 
a  tutor  at  Princeton  in  1769,  and  very  popular.  When  he  resigned  his 
tutorship  he  received  a  complimentary  and  valedictory  address  in 
Latin,  by  James  Madison.  He  studied  theology  with  Dr.  Hopkins  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  but  neYer preached.  He  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Rhode  Island  in  1777,  but  never  practUed,  Having 
served  very  successfully  as  rector  of  Plainfield  Academy,  Conn.,  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Pearson  at  Andover,  where  he  remained  until  1793. 
He  afterwards  taught  ten  years  at  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  many  years 
at  Boston,  where  he  died,  June  25,  1835,  aged  eighty-nine.  Rev.  Dr. 
Abiel  Abbot  (H.  C.  1792),  his  assistant  at  Phillips  Academy,  said 
that  the  schools  had  a  high  reputation  under  his  administration.  He 
was  an  accurate,  faithful  and  successful  teacher.  He  was  a  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  in  manners,  and  by  his  dignity,  conitesy,  and  kind- 
ness, he  won  the  affections  of  his  pupils. 

Mark  Newman,  A.  M.,  was  appointed  principal  in  1794,  and 
served  fourteen  years.  He  was  born  at  Ipswich,  September  7, 1772; 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  in  1793.  He  served  one  year  in  the  Academy 
as  an  assistant.  The  institution  was  sucoessfhl  during  his  long 
administration.  After  his  resignation,  in  1810,  he  continued  in  the 
trusteeship  till  1836.    He  died  June  15,  1859. 

John  Adams,  LL.  D.,  was  born  at  Canterbury,  Conn.,  September 
1 8, 1 772.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1 795,  and  taught  the  Acad- 
emy in  his  native  town  three  years.  Li  1800,  he  was  appointed  reo- 
tor  of  Plainfield  Academy,  Conn.,  and  in  1803,  the  preceptor  of  Bacon 
Academy  in  Colchester,  Conn.  In  June,  1810,  he  was  chosen  prin- 
cipal of  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  in  which  oflOce  he  continaed 
twenty-three  years.  In  all  the  institutions  under  his  charge,  he  was 
always  regarded  as  a  faithfhl  teacher,  and  an  excellent  disciplinsr 
rian.  His  last  years  were  spent  in  Jacksonville,  HI.,  during  whidi  he 
was  preeminently  useful  in  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools.  He  died 
April  24,  1863,  in  his  ninety-first  year. 

Osgood  Johnson,  M.  A.,  the  fifth  principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
was  borb  at  Andover,  Mass.,  September  9,  1803 ;  graduated  at  Dart- 
mouth, 1828.  He  was  an  assistant  teacher  of  the  Academy  from  1828 
to  1832,  and  principal  from  1832  till  his  death,  which  occurred  June 
9,  1837,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  won  a  high 
reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Samuel  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  was  appointed  principal  in  1838.  He 
was  born  in  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  October  8,  1807 ;  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  in  1832 ;  was  tutor  at  Dartmouth  in  1836.    He  died  in 
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office,  January  29,  1871.  He  was  longer  in  service  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  ranked  with  the  first  clas- 
sical teachers  the  country  has  produced.  In  zeal,  energy  and  fidelity 
to  all  the  duties  of  his  trust,  he  was  surpassed  by  no  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Most  honorable  tributes  to  his  memory  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Professors  Park  and  Churchill  of  Andover,  and  many  others. 

Frederic  W.  Tilton,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
1862,  was  appointed  principal  in  1872,  and,  to  the  regret  of  the  trust- 
ees and  scholars,  resigned  in  1873,  to  take  the  charge  of  Rogers 
High  School  at  Newport,  R.  I. 

Revv  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft,  A.  M.,  was  bom  at  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
November  25,  1839 ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth,  1860 ;  principal  of 
Appleton  Academy  fVom  1860  to  1864 ;  graduated  at  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  1867 ;  principal  of  Educational  Institutions,  Look- 
out Mountain,  Tenn.,  1867-1872;  appointed  principal  of  Phillips 
Academy,  1873. 

Courses  of  Study  and  Departments  of  Instruction. — From  the  first 
opening  of  the  school,  in  1778,  instruction  has  been  given  in  classical 
and  English  studies.  But  the  preparation  of  candidates  for  College 
has  alwaj's  been  a  prominent  object,  and  hence  this  department  of  in- 
struction has  always  been  assigned  to  the  special  care  of  the  principal. 

The  thorough  training  of  young  men  for  business  pursuits,  and 
especially  for  service  as  teachers  in  Public  Schools,  has  always  been 
considered  as  an  important  design  of  the  institution.  Hence  a  distinct 
department  of  English  has  always  been  maintained.  In  1 83 1 ,  a  special 
department  for  the  training  of  Common  School  teachers  was  estab- 
lished, which  was  continued  for  many  years  under  the  special  charge 
of  eminent  educators,  such  as  Rev.  S.  R.  Hall,  LL.  D.,  Rev.  Lyman 
Coleman,  D.  D.,  William  H.  Wells,  LL.  D.,  Alonzo  Gray,  LL.  D., 
James  S.  Eaton,  A.  M.,  and  others. 

In  both  the  classical  and  English  departments,  a  great  many  teachers 
have  been  employed  under  the  general  title  of  assistants.  Their  terms 
of  service  have  been  generally  short,  but  some  have  been  long  retained. 
Many  of  them  have  been  distinguished  in  all  the  learned  professions 
as  teachers  in  other  Academies  and  in  Colleges,  and  in  the  highest 
offices  in  the  civil  service. 

The  following  scheme  will  give  the  course  of  study  in  the  English 
and  classical  departments  for  the  year  1876 : — 

CLASSICAL     DEPARTMENT. 

Preparatory  Tear, 

FiBST  Tekm. — ^Latin  gram'mar ;  Latin  lessons;  arithmetic;  English  analysis. 
Second  Term. — ^I^atm  grammar,  continaed;  Latin  lessonB;   exercises  in 
writing  Latin )  arithmetic ;  physical  geography. 
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TmuD  Term.— Latin  grammar;  CflMar,  Gallic  War— Book  L;  aiithniefcic, 
completed;  botany. 

Junior  Tear. 

First  Term. — CsBsar,  completed;  Greek  grammar;  Greek  lessons;  alj^bn, 
through  simple  equations ;  Koman  history  and  ancient  geography  (twice  s 
"week). 

Second  Term. — Sallust's  Catilina;  Greek  lessons,  completed:  algebra,  to 
quadratics ;  Roman  history  and  ancient  geography  (twice  a  week). 

Third  Term.— Sallust,  completed ;  Cicero's  Orations,  began;  Anabaels, be- 
gun ;  algebra,  completed;  Boman  hiistory,  completed  (twice  a  week). 

MiddU  Tear, 

First  Term. — Cicero,  continued ;  Anabasis — ^Book  L  completed ;  French  (or 
Gtermau) ;  Greek  historv  (twice  a  week). 

Second  Term.— Ovid;  Anabasis— Book  in.;  French  (or  German);  Greek 
history  (twice  a  week). 

Third  Term. — Ovid,  completed;  Anabasis— Book  IV.;  French  (or  (Serman); 
Greek  history  (twice  a  week);  Latin  composition  and  Greek  composition  (onoe 
a  week). 

Senior  Tear. 

First  Term.— Virgil- JSneid  (six  books);  Homer's  Iliad  (three  books); 
geometry ;  Greek  composition  and  Latin  composition  (once  a  week). 

Second  Term.— Virgil — ^Eclogues ;  Cicero— De  Senectute ;  Herodotus— Book 
VII.;  algebra,  review;  Greek  composition  and  Latin  composition  (once  a 
week). 

Third  Term. — Cicero,  completed ;  Anabasis — ^Book  11.  (or  equivalent) ;  al- 
gebra, review  completed;  Latin  and  Greek,  reviewed;  arithmetic,  reviewed; 
geometry,  reviewed. 

Elocution  and  Art  of  Composition. — One  recitation  a  week  in  each  cIssb 
is  devoted  either  to  elocution,  or  English  composition,  or  written  tranalationB. 

SNaLISH    DBPABTMENT. 

Junior  Tear, 

First  Term. — ^Arithmetic;  grammar;  geography;  reading  and  spelling, 
through  the  year. 

Second  Term. — ^Arithmetic;  grammar;  history  of  the  United  States;  physi- 
cal geography. 

THiitD  TERM. — ^Arithmetic;  algebra,  commenced;  history;  anatomy  and 
physiology. 

Middle  Tear. 

First  Term. — Algebra;  book-keeping;  study  of  the  Engliah  language— 
Miltou;  physics. 

Second  Term.— Algebra ;  geometry:  manual  of  the  Constitntion ;  pcnd- 
ples  of  composition ;  physios,  continued. 

Third  Term. — Geometry,  continued;  botany;  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage— Shakespeare ;  physicsy  completed. 

Senior  Tear, 

First  Term. — ^Trigonometry  and  surveying;  chemistry,  with  laboratory 
work ;  intellectual  philosophy ;  history  of  English  literature ;  conic  sections. 

Second  Term. — ^Astronomy ;  analytical  chemistry ;  rhetoric ;  English  his- 
tory ;  moral  philosophy ;  arithmetic  and  algebra,  reviewed. 

Third  Term. — Astronomy,  completed;  analytical  chemistry;  geology  and 
mineralogy;  English  history;  review  of  geometry  and  trigonometry. 

• 

English  composition  and  elocution  are  taught  through  the  course.  The 
Junior  and  middle  classes  have  one  exercise  a  week  in  drawing. 

A  year's  instruction  in  the  modem  languages  is  open  to  uiose  membeis  of 
the  middle  and  senior  classes  who  elect  them  £>r  the  year« 
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mSTOBY. 

Leicester  Academy  is  located  in  the  hill  town  of  Leicester,  Worcester 
Conntj.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  dark  days  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  In  those 
years  of  toil  and  privation,  from  1776  to  1783,  many  youth  of  both 
sexes  knew  almost  nothing  of  the  advantages  of  school.  Two  Acade- 
mies in  the  eastern  partof  the  State  had  been  chartered  and  endowed,  but 
the  central  and  the  western  portions  were  without  any  Public  Schools 
of  a  high  order.  The  idea  of  founding  such  a  school  in  the  ^^  heart  of 
the  Commonwealth**  originated  with  Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts  of  Stur- 
bridge.  He  easily  interested  Col.  Jacob  Davis  of  Charlton  in  the 
object,  and  the  opportunity  to  secure  a  building  in  Leicester,  a  building 
at  that  time  regarded  suitable  for  a  school,  presenting  itself,  deter- 
mined its  location.  T\^  Aih  of  July,  1783,  Col.  Crafts  addressed  a 
petition  to  the  Legislature  for  an  Act  of  incorporation.  In  February, 
1784,  the  Legislattire  made  the  granting  of  the  request  depend  upon 
the  securing  ^^  endowment  of  £1,000  beside  the  real  estate ;  and  so 
promptly  was  the  sum  raised,  that  the  very  next  month,  March,  1784, 
a  bill  for  incorporating  the  Academy  was  passed.  As  the  two  gentle- 
men named  resided  in  other  towns,  and  held  no  property  in  Leicester, 
it  would  seem  that  they  were  prompted  by  no  feeling  of  local  pride  or 
of  personal  gain,  but  by  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation, ^he  Act  named  fifteen  trustees,  and  declared  the  incorporation 
to  be  '^  for  the  purposes  of  promoting  true  piety  and  virtue,  and  for  the 
education  of  youth  in  the  English,  Latin,  Greek  and  French  languages, 
together  with  writing,  arithmetic  and  the  art  of  speaking ;  also  prac- 
tical geometry,  logic,  philosophy  and  geography,  and  such  other  liberal 
arts  and  sciences  as  opportunity  may  hereafter  permit,  and  the  trustees 
hereinafter  provided  shall  direct."  Moses  Gill,  afterwards  lieut. 
governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  was  the  first  president  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  and  provision  was  made  at  once  for  two  teachers,  one  for 
the  classical  and  one  for  the  English  departments.  The  school  opened 
in  June  of  the  same  year  with  three  pupils,  but  the  number  increased 
to  seventy  before  the  close  of  the  year.  It  was  a  school  for  both  sexes, 
and  still  continues  to  be. 

Ill 
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Coming  into  existence  jast  at  the  dose  of  a  protracted  and  exhaust- 
ing war,  the  resources  of  the  country  undeveloped,  a  currency  constantly 
depreciating,  public  credit  destroyed,  individual  confidence  weakened, 
and  enterprise  paralyzed,  for  several  years  it  suffered  ftom  lade  of 
funds,  and  struggled  for  a  continuance  of  life.  Its  buildings  were 
inconvenient  and  unsuitable.  Its  means  for  educating,  such  as  appa- 
ratus, library,  etc.,  were  small,  and  the  receipts  from  tuition  fell  off, 
and  darkness  rested  upon  it. 

Governor  Washburn,  referring  to  this  period  in  the  history  of  the 
Acaidemy,  says : — 

*'  tn  conseqaence  of  these  embarrassments,  and  the  reduced  number  of 
students,  Mr.  Stone,  the  principal,  was  allowed  absence  from  duty,  and  the 
school  went  on  under  Mr.  Crosby  alone. 

'*  As  a  last  resort,  a  committee  was  raised  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
removing  the  institution  from  Leicester. 

**  A  proposal  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  that 
the  trustees  would  employ  a  preceptor  for  the  term  of  one  year  if  the  town 
would  assume  the  responsibility  of  his  salary,  so  far  as  the  defidency  of  the 
tuition  of  the  scholars  might  be. 

'*  This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  town,  £50  was  voted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  up  the  salary  of  the  preceptor,  if  so  much  should  be  needed 
beyond  the  amount  received  for  tuition.  Sixty  pounds  a  year — $200 — ^was 
the  utmost  the  trustees  dared  to  offer  as  a  salary  to  the  preceptor,  and  even 
this  sum  was  beyond  their  ability  to  pay. 

**  The  trustees,  in  1791,  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  permission  to  raise 
£600  by  means  of  a  lottery,  to  enable  them  to  pay  off  their  debts  and  relieve 
the  institution  from  the  embarrassment  which  had  been  occasioned  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  funds. 

**  At  that  day  the  true  character  of  lotteries  never  seems  to  have  sug- 
gested itself  to  moralists  or  legislators.  Bad  in  morals  ajid  unwise  in 
economy,  they  were  resorted  to  without  hesitation  or  scruple,  as  a  means  of 
raising  money  for  the  most  sacred  and  noble  purposes,  by  appealing  to  that 
gambling  spirit  which  is  so  universally  prevalent,  and  preying  upon  the 
weakness  and  cupidity  of  a  class  of  citizens  who  ought  to  be  protected  by 
the  law  against  their  own  improvidence,  instead  of  bdng  tempted  into 
courses  which  nothing  but  legislative  sanction,  and  the  purposes  sought  to 
be  accomplished,  would  render  respectable. 

'*  The  best  men  in  the  land  were  constituted  managers  of  these  schemes, 
and  churches  were  built  and  colleges  were  endowed  by  moneys  thus  nused. 

**  The  lottery  was  granted,  and  f  1,419.22  found  its  way  into  the  treasury 
of  the  Academy  as  the  result  of  the  scheme. 

"  An  Act  granting  a  lottery  *  for  the  repairing  of  Leicester  Academy  and 
making  additional  buildings  thereto,*  was  passed  in  June,  1785,  limiting  the 
sum  to  be  raised  to  £600. 
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**  In  1793  the  Legislature  made  a  grant  of  a  township  of  land  in  Maine  to 
the  Academy,  and  $9,200  was  thereby  realized, 
'^Frorn  this  time  the  pecnniary  condition  of  the  institution  began  to  mend/^ 

Returning  prosperity  to  the  country  brought  friends  and  benefactora 
to  the  Academy.  The  old  and  ill-adapted  buildings  gave  place  to  new 
and  commodious  ones,  and  now  a  well-arranged. brick  edifice  meets  the 
wants  of  the  institution. 

The  board  of  trustees  has  numbered  some  of  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  State, — governors,  senators,  and  distinguished  divines. 
Among  its  teachers  are  found  those  who  afterwards  became  presidents 
and  professors  in  College,  and  among  its  students  are  found  the  names 
of  members  of  the  cabinet,  of  the  United  States  Senate,  of  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  governors  of  States.  One  of  the  three  pupils 
with  which  the  school  opened  afterward  became  governor  of  the  State 
of  Vermont. 

The  Academy  has  a  small  library,  principally  of  reference  books, 
but  the  students  have  access  to  the  town  libraiy.  There  is  a  small 
cabinet  and  a  good  gymnasium.  The  expenses  to  students  are — for 
board,  about  $200  per  year,  and  for  tuition  from  $27  to  $54. 

There  have  been,  probably,  from  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand 
pupils  connected  with  the  school,  of  whom,  perhaps,  four  hundred 
have  been  fitted  for  College.    The  present  number  of  teachers  is  five. 

There  have  been  twenty-four  principals  of  the  school,  and  their 
average  term  of  service  has  been  about  three  and  one-half  years. 
There  is  a  flourishing  literary  society  connected  with  the  institution, 
and  its  two  courses  of  study  are  intended  to  furnish  the  best  prepara- 
tion for  College  or  for  business  life. 

Col.  Ebenezer  Crafts,  the  founder  of  Leicester  Academy,  was  bom 
at  Pomfret,  Conn.,  September  8,  1740,  and  was  graduated  at  Tale 
College,  1759.*  Soon  after  this  he  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in 
his  native  town.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  married  Mehitable 
Chandler,  and,  soon  after,  removed  to  Sturbridge,  where  he  continued 
to  pursue  the  same  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  and,  by 
attention  and  assiduity,  acquired  thereby  a  large  estate. 

At  the  commencement  pf  hostilities,  he  held  the  command  of  a  com- 
pany of  cavalry,  which  he  had  raised  and  organized,  and  joined  the 
army  with  it  at  Cambridge  in  1775.  He  remained  with  it  till  the  Brit- 
ish troops  evacuated  Boston,  when  he  retumed  to  Sturbridge,  and 
soon  after  was  elected  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  which  ofiSce 
he  held  till  he  removed  from  the  county.  At  the  time  of  the  insur- 
rection known  as  ^'  Shay's  Bebellion,"  he  marched  with  a  body  of  one 

*  Hon.  Emory  Waflhhnm'B  sketch. 
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hundred  men,  under  Gren.  Lincoln,  in  the  winter  of  1786-7,  into  the 
western  ooimties,  where  he  rendered  prompt  and  essential  serrioe  in 
suppressing  that  alarming  but  ill-judged  outbreak. 

With  the  enlarged  and  patriotic  views  of  Ck>l.  Crafts,  the  importance 
of  educating  the  rising  generation  early  attracted  his  attention.  The 
people  were  about  to  assume  the  solemn  trust  of  self-government,  and 
to  do  this  they  should  be  able  to  understand  the  wants  and  duties  of 
a  free  people. 

The  condition  of  the  Common  Schools  was  depressed ;  the  number 
of  public  institutions  for  education  was  few ;  and  the  idea  of  estab- 
lishing such  an  institution  in  this  county  occupied  his  thoughts  for 
some  time  before  any  measures  were  taken  to  accomplish  it. 

He  at  first  conceived  the  plan  of  founding  an  Academy  in  the  pleas- 
ant town  where  he  resided.  But  the  opportunity  that  presented,  as 
has  already  been  stated,  for  procuring  a  suitable  building  in  Leicester, 
and  the  codperation  of  Col.  Davis  (of  Charlton)  in  the  scheme, 
induced  him  to  direct  his  efforts  to  its  establishment  in  that  place, 
with  the  zeal  and  success  which  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice. 

By  his  efforts  in  this  and  other  benevolent  enterprises,  and  that 
general  revulsion  of  business  which,  after  the  dose  of  the  war,  proved 
so  disastrous  to  New  England,  he  became  so  much  embarrassed  in  his 
affairs,  that  he  was  induced  to  sell  his  estates  here  and  remove  to  Ver- 
mont, where  he,  in  company  with  Gren.  Newhall,  had  purchased  a 
township  of  land  a  few  years  previous.  This  took  place  in  the  winter 
of  1790-1,  and  the  town,  out  of  respect  to  its  founder,  took  the  name 
of  Crafbsbury.  In  1792  he  resigned  his  place  as  a  trustee  of  the 
Academy,  up  to  which  time  he  cherished  and  promoted  its  interests, 
and  shared  in  its  early  struggles  against  the  same  difficulties  which 
were  embarrassing  his  own  affairs. 

Here  (at  Craflsbury)  he  gathered  around  him  a  number  of  excellent 
families  from  Sturbridge  and  neighboring  towns,  and  a  little  com- 
munity was  formed,  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  head. 

The  Academy  is  in  possession  of  an  excellent  likeness  of  this 
founder  of  the  institution. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  energy  and  firmness,  and,  though  liberal  in 
his  views  and  sentiments,  he  was  inflexible  in  the  maintenance  of 
principle. 

As  class  after  class  of  hopeful  and  educated  young  men  have  gone 
out  from  this  Academy  to  perform  their  parts  in  the  various  depart- 
ments of  life,  they,  have  unconsciously  been  his  agents  in  disseminat- 
ing principles,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  depend  the  permanence 
and  prosperity  of  the  republic  itself. 
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HISTORY. 

In  1792,  several  gentlemen  of  Westford,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Mass.,  met  together  and  agreed  ^^to  form  themselves  into  a 
society  by  the  name  and  institution  of  the  Westford  Academy." 
Articles  of  '^  agreement  and  subscription "  were  then  drawn  up  and 
signed  by  fifty-four  individuals,  at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  names 
of  Zaccheus  Wright,  John  Abbot  and  Abel  Boynton  for  £30  each,  and 
at  the  close  comes  the  subscription  of  the  town  of  Westford  by  its 
committee  (Joseph  Keyes,  F.  Leighton,  Joshua  Read)  for  £120.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  Zaccheus  Wright  gave  the  further  sum  of  £860 
in  real  estate,  the  conveyance  thereof  to  be  made  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Academy  as  soon  as  an  Act  of  incorporation  should  be  obtained. 
These  several  subscriptions  amounted  to  £978.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  money  subscribed  by  individuals  was  raised  by  a  subscription 
of  shares,  each  share  being  valued  at  $20. 

On  the  80th  of  April,  1792,  the  subscribers  met  and  organized. 
On  the  3d  of  August  following,  1792,  the  proprietors  of  Westford 
school,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  records  of  the  Academy,  adopted  a 
body  of  rules  and  laws  for  the  regulation  and  governance  of  the  school, 
in  which,  among  other  things,  it  was  provided^ that  the  English, 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  together  with  writing,  arithmetic  and  the 
art  of  speaking,  should  be  taught,  and,  if  desired,  practical  geometry, 
logic,  geography  and  music ;  that  the  said  school  should  be  free  to 
any  nation,  age  or  sex,  provided  that  no  one  should  be  admitted  a 
member  of  the  school  unless  able  '  to  read  in  the  Bible  readily  without  ,' 
spelling^  that  there  should  be  two  vacations  of  two  weeks  each,  and  • 
one  of  one  week,  the  latter  being  the  week  next  preceding  the  com* 
mencement  of  Harvard  College  " ;  also  various  regulations  respecting 
the  morals  and  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

In  May,  1797,  a  committee  of  trustees  was  appointed  to  attend  to 
and  investigate  the  interest  of  the  |3orporation  in  a  late  grant  of  land 
in  the  district  of  Maine.  This  grant  of  land  consisted  of  half  a  town- 
ship, which  was  sold  not  long  after  for  $5,810,  as  appears  by  report  of 
the  committee.  The  tract  consisted,  as  stated  in  their  report,  of 
11,520  acres,  and  it  was  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  acre. 
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The  first  meeting  of  the  trastecs  ander  the  Act  of  incorporation  was 
held  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1704,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Joel 
Abbot,  and  was  continued  by  several  adjournments  to  the  21  st  of 
July  following.  At  this  meeting,  the  arrangements  appear  to  have 
been  completed,  or  nearly  so,  for  the  orderly  working  of  the  institution* 
At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Levi  Hedge  was  requested  to  have  a  public  ex- 
hibition on  the  4th  of  July.  This  is  the  first  notice  or  intimation  on 
record  of  his  being  in  office  as  teacher  or  preceptor. 

First  among  the  early  promoters  of  this  literary  enterprise  stands 
the  name  of  Zaccheus  Wright.  His  interest  in  the  Academy  is 
evinced  bj'  the  liberality  of  his  gifts,  and  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  is  apparent  ftom  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  was  annually  reelected  to  that 
oflSce  till  1808,  when  he  declined  further  service.  He  died  in  1811, 
highly  respected  by  his  fellow-citizens,  whom  he  had  long  and  often 
served  in  various  capacities.  Long  after  his  decease,  his  name  con- 
tinued to  be  mentioned  with  respect,  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
public-spirited  men  that  Westford  had  produced.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  uncommon  size,  weighing  perhaps  two  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  or  even  more,  yet  active  and  agile,  constantly  superin- 
tending his  farm,  and  capable  when  occasion  called  of  chasing  a  flock 
of  sheep  as  nimbly  as  the  most  lithe  and  youthful  of  his  servants. 

Nest,  perhaps,  in  prominence  among  the  founders  and  fHends  of 
the  Academy,  comes  James  Prescott,  Jr.  At  the  time  when  the  Acad- 
emy was  started,  ho  was  residing  in  Westford  as  a  lawyer,  but 
removed  early  in  this  century  to  Groton,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
in  1829.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  oflQce  of  secretary  to  the  trust- 
ees, in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Caleb  Blake.  He  was 
president  of  the  Board  from  1815  till  1827,  when  he  declined  a  reelec- 
tion. He  was  possessed  of  a  strong  mind,  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College  in  1788,  was  respectable  as  a  scholar,  and  was  a  sound  lawyer. 
He  continued  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  school  which 
he  had  helped  to  originate. 

Levi  Hedge,  the  first  preceptor  of  the  Academy,  graduated  at  Cam- 
bridge  in  1792,  and  came  to  Westford  with  a  high  reputation  as  a 
scholar,  and  left  .the  place  two  years  after  with  an  equally  high  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher.  He  returned  to  Cambridge  to  take  the  place  of  a 
tutor  in  Harvard  College,  and  after  several  years  was  promoted  to 
a  professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics.  Though  not  eminent  as  a 
writer  or  thinker,  he  was  somewhat  famed  as  a  teacher  and  discipli- 
narian. His  interest  in  the  Academy  never  abated.  He  was  chosen  a 
trustee  in  1802,  and  resigned  in  1844  in  consequence  of  growing  infirm- 
ities.   It  was  weU  known  in  College  that  when  the  annual  meeting 
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of  the  trustees  came,  he  would  ^ive  his  class  a  day, — "  a  miss,"  as 
they  delighted  to  call  it, — whilst  he  enjoyed  no  less  the  pleasure  of 
Tisiting  a  spot  endeared  to  him  by  many  agreeable  associations.  In 
later  years  he  was  commonly  known  as  Dr,  Hedge,  having  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.,  which  his  long  service  in  the  cause  of 
letters  well  merited.  , 

John  Abbot,  eldest  son  of  John  Abbot,  one  of  the  original  corpora- 
tors of  the  Academy,  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  the  class  of 
1798,  a  class  distinguished  for  talent,  and  in  which  he  took  a  high 
collegiate  rank.  He  immediately  became  preceptor  of  the  Academy, 
and  held  that  place  for  two  years.  He  then  studied  law,  and  opened 
an  office  in  Westford,  and  soon  after  was  chosen  a  trustee ;  and  on  the 
decease  of  Mr.  Carver  was  made  treasurer,  as  before  stated,  which 
office  he  held  for  fifty  years,  less  three  or  four  months.  To  his  careful 
management  and  prudent  foresight  the  institution  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  its  present  funds.  During  his  long  administration,  they  increased 
nearly  or  quite  threefold.  The  Academy  had  no  wealthy  patrons,  like 
its  neighbor  and  rival  institution,  the  Academy  at  Groton,  but  depended 
for  the  increase  of  its  means  on  small  but  carefully  husbanded  accu- 
mulations. It  was  the  aim  of  the  treasurer  to  save  something  from 
the  annual,  interest  of  the  funds,  to  be  added  to  the  principal,  and 
almost  every  year's  report  showed  some  increase  in  their  amount. 
The  trustees  had  implicit  confidence  in  his  integrity,  fidelity  and  skill, 
and  rarely  interfered,  if  ever,  with  his  plans.  During  this  long  period 
his  services  were  rendered  gratuitously  to  the  institution,  whose  wel- 
fare he  had  so  much  at  heart ;  and  he  will  always  be  remembered  as 
one.  of  its  stanchest  friends.  He  was  also  distinguished  as  a  mem-  * 
ber  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  He  was  twice  Grand  Master  of  the 
Boyal  Arch  Chapter  of  Freemasons  of  Massachusetts,  and  in  that 
capacity  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 

It  is  but  proper,  in  passing,  to  take  some  notice  of  that  preceptor 
whose  term  of  service  was  the  longest  of  the  whole  line  of  teachers. 
Nahum  II.  Groce  was  a  native  of  Sterling,  Mass.,  but  his  family  re- 
moved to  Salem,.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1808,  and  came  imme- 
diately to  Westford  as  principal  of  the  Academy,  and  remained  in 
that  office  till  1822,  when  he  became  a  farmer  in  Westford,  where  he 
died  in  1856.  It  was  his  misfortune,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  meet 
with  an  accident  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  life.  After  years  of 
intense  suffering  consequent  upon  this  accident,  he  fitted  for  College, 
and,  by  his  own  exertions  and  the  aid  of  friends,  worked  his  way 
through.  His  lameness  was  such  as  to  deprive  him  of  the  use  of  his 
right  foot,  and  compelled  him  to  use  a  crutch.  It  made  him  morbidly 
sensitive,  perhaps  at  times  irritable.    But  he  was  generally  liked  by 
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his  pupils,  to  whose  instnictlon  he  devoted  himself  with  great  indus- 
try and  fidelity.     His  judgment  was  clear  and  penetrating,  and  he 
was  perfect  master  of  all  the  branches  he  attempted  to  teach.    His 
retiiing  habits,  and  critical  Judgments,  and  somewhat  severe  tastes 
rendered  him  less  popular  than  some  who  have  preceded  and  followed 
him ;  but  he  had  a  higher  and  well-deserved  reputation  as  a  teacher. 
HLs  school  was  almost  always  full.    Sometimes  he  had  in  one  term 
and  at  one  time  sixty  or  more  pupils  whom  he  taught  without  assist- 
ance, or  only  such  aid  as  he  occasionally  sought  fh>m  some  of  the 
older  and  more  advanced  members  of  the  school.     It  was  not  till 
1819  or  1820  that  he  had  any  regular  assistant.    About  that  time 
Miss  Susan  Prescott,  daughter  of  the  Hon.  James  Frescott  so  often 
mentioned  heretofore,  was  the  first  female  assistant  employed  in  the 
Academy,  and  her  instructions  were  confined  solely  to  the  female 
classes.    She  was  justly  regarded  as  an  accomplished  teacher;  but 
she  held  that  position  only  two  successive  summer  seasons.    She  sub- 
sequently became  the  wife  of  John  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Lowell,  who  was 
also  the  successor  of  the  late  Judge  Charles  P.  Huntington  of  Boston, 
as  principal  of  the  Academy. 

Began.  JPHncipdls, 

1792, 
1794, 
1795, 
1798» 
1800, 
1802, 
1803, 
1804, 
1805, 
1806, 
1807, 
1808, 
1822, 
1823, 
1825, 
1827. 
1828, 
1837. 
1839, 
1839, 
1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1845, 
1847, 
1850, 
1851, 
1854, 
1857, 
1859, 


♦Levi  Hedjfe,  LU  D.,    , 

.       Harvard,   • 

1794 

♦Samuel  Thatcher, 

Harvard,   . 

1795 

♦Amos  Crosby, 

Harvard,   . 

1798 

♦John  Abbot, 

Harvard,   . 

1800 

♦William  Warren, 

Dartmouth, 

1802 

♦Benjamin  Stone,  . 

Harvard,   . 

1803 

♦Henry  Putnam,    . 

Harvard,   . 

1804 

♦Benjamin  Ames,  • 

Harvard,   . 

1805 

♦Joseph  Hovey,    . 

Harvard,   • 

1806 

♦Benjamin  Barge, 

Harvard,   . 

1807 

♦Joseph  Tufts, 

Harvard,   . 

1808 

♦Nahum  H.  Groce, 

Harvard,   • 

1822 

♦Chas.  P.  Huntington,  . 

Harvard,   . 

1823 

♦John  Wright,       . 

Harvard,   . 

1825 

Allen  Putnam,     . 

Harvard,   • 

1827 

♦Cbas.  B.  Kennedy, 

Harvard,   . 

1828 

♦Ephraim  Abbot,  . 
♦Claudius  Bradford,      . 

Harvard,   • 

1837 

•       •              ""         .        ) 

1839 

Edmund  B.  Wilson,    , 

t       •              "•         • 

1839 

John  Kebler, 

Harvard,   . 

1841 

Henry  C.  Kimball, 

Harvard,   . 

1843 

Francis  L.  Capen, 

Harvard,   . 

1843 

James  Dinsmore,        < 

Dartmouth, 

1845 

Henry  C.  Kimball, 

Harvard,    . 

1847 

William  Cashing, 

Harvard,   . 

1850 

Chas.  H.  Wheeler, 

Bowdoin,  . 

1851 

Samuel  H.  Folsom,     , 

Dartmouth, 

1853 

Luther  E.  Shepard,     . 

Dartmouth, 

1857 

John  D.  Long,     . 

Harvard,   .       , 

1859 

♦Jacob  A  Cram,  . 

Harvard,  . 

1860 

•Deoa 
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Began. 

Ende^ 

1860, 

Addison  G.  Smith, 

Harvard,   . 

1861 

1861, 

Richard  Stone,     . 

Harvard,   . 

1863 

1863, 

♦Albert  E.  Davis,  • 

Harvard,   • 

1868 

1868, 

John  F.  Hillis,     . 

Harfard,    . 

1868 

1868, 

Charles  0.  Whitman,  , 

Bowdoin,  . 

1872 

1872, 

f¥Tl 

William  E.  Frost, 
J       1 __  1 

Bowdoin,  . 

_  1  _j»i. , 

The  government  and  general  management  of  the  school  is  left  very 
much  to  the  principal  for  the  time  being,  subject,  of  course,  to  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  trustees. 

The  average  attendance  per  term  may,  perhaps,  be  stated  at  forty- 
five  or  fifty.  It  varies  with  the  seasons,  and  still  more  with  the  popu- 
larity of  the  teachers,  as  well  as  with  the  popularity  of  neighboring 
schools  and  Academies.  This  latter  circumstance  has  now  and  long 
has  had  a  material  infiuence  on  its  prosperity.  Whilst  many  such 
have  been  established  or  opened  within  the  present  century,  some 
have  flourished  and  some  have  not;  but  the  bare  multiplication  of 
them  has  doubtless  had  some  effect  to  retard  the  growth  of  this.  It 
has,  however,  endeavored  to  hold  on  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  aim- 
ing to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  friends  and  achieve  the  primal  objects 
of  its  foundation,  undisturbed  by  jealousies  or  petty  rivalries. 

Present  Condition. — ^The  Academy  is  located  in  Westford  Centre, 
eight  miles  from  Lowell,  on  a  height  of  land  commanding  an  exten- 
sive prospect  of  beautiful  natural  scenery.  The  town  is  remarka- 
bly free  from  everything  which  can  tempt  the  young  to  evil  habits  and 
neglect  of  studies,  and  is  easy  of  access  from  all  directions  by  railroad. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation in  reading,  spelling,  the  outlines  of  political  geography,  parsing 
plain  English  prose,  and  in  written  arithmetic  through  common  fractions. 

Candidates  are  admitted  to  advanced  standing  if  found  to  be  well 
versed  in  the  past  studies  of  the  class  they  desire  to  enter.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  those  who  wish  to  fit  for  College. 

Apparattis. — ^Apparatus  is  provided  for  experiments  in  natural  phi- 
losophy and  chemistry.  Thert  are  also  outline  maps  for  the  use  of 
classes  in  ancient  and  modem  geography.  The  school  library  contains 
valuable  works  for  reference. 

EaxtminationSj  Etc. — ^A  public  examination  of  the  various  classes 
is  held  at  the  close  of  each  term.  The  rank,  deportment  and  attend- 
ance of  each  schtfar,  for  the  term,  is  then  exhibited  to  parents  and 
visitors.    Three  written  examinations  are  held  during  each  term. 

Eospenses, — ^Tuition  for  English  branches,  and  ancient  and  modem 

tfinguages,  $6  per  term.     Extra  charge  is  made  for  instruction  in 

drawing  and  music.    Board,  including  room  and  washing,  varies  from 

|4  to  $5  per  week. 

50  *  Deoeiued. 
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Oompiled  fttxm  historical  addreM  of  Hon.  Wm.  G.  Bates,  on  laying  of  eoner-ataiie  of  the 

"1,  1857. 


The  Act  of  incorporation  of  Westlield  Academy  was  passed  Jnne 
17,  1793,  with  the  following  preamble : — 

**  Whereas^  The  enoooragement  of  literature  among  the  rising  generatioa 
has  ever  been  considered  by  the  wise  and  good  as  an  object  of  the  most 
serions  attention,  and  as  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  free  people 
greatly  depend  upon  the  advantages  arising  firom  a  pious  and  learned 
education,^  etc 

Means  of  Support. — ^ITie  institution  received  an  appropriation  ftom 
the  town  of  Westfield  of  £600  ($2,000)  in  advance  of  the  Act  of  incor- 
poration, and  $1,000  additional  was  subscribed  by  the  citizens.  Sub- 
sequently the  State  set  apart  a  half  township  of  land  in  the  Province 
of  Maine  as  a  grant  to  the  Academy.  The  proceeds  of  this  grant, 
with  accrued  interest,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the  present 
fund  of  the  Academy,  and  is  that  which  contributed  for  so  long  a  time 
to  sustain  its  operations, — the  amount  raised  by  the  town  and  contrib- 
uted by  private  individuals  having  been  expended  in  the  erection  of 
the  original  building,  which  even  now  gives  evidence  of  great  architectr 
ural  beauty. 

In  the  year  1857  a  new  building  was  erected  in  front  and  adjoining 
the  edifice.  In  response  to  a  resolution  presented  to  the  board  of 
trustees  by  Hon.  Wm.  6.  Bates,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the 
citizens  of  Westfield  and  to  former  pupils  of  the  institution,  soliciting 
a  subscription  of  $10,000  for  the  erection  of  the  building  and  for  the 
repairing  of  the  old  structure.  The  $10,000  was  soon  raised.  At 
this  time  the  old  fund  amounted  to  $5,000.  Just  previous  to  this,  a 
bequest  of  $5,000  had  been  made  to  the  Academy  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Harrison,  an  intelligent,  practical  farmer,  with  whom  scientific  agricult- 
ure was  a  passion,  and  who  desired  to  elevate  the  calling  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  science.  That  fund  was  subsequently  increased  by  the  town, 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  in  the  sum  of  $5,000,  with  a  view  to  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  department  to  be  dbnnected  with  the 
Academy. 

A  few  years  since  the  Academy  property  was  sold  to  the  town,  and 
a  High  School  was  established,  which  is  still  occupying  the  buildings 
and  grounds,  the  Academy  itself  being  in  a  state  of  suspension. 
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Aside  from  the  a^cultoral  fund,  which  is  not  vested  in  the  trustees 
of  the  Academy,  the  present  invested  funds  are  $60,000*  And  this 
sum  will  be  materially  increased,  as  is  confidently  expected,  as  soon 
as  a  feasible  plan  can  be  devised  for  furthering  the  objects  contem- 
plated in  the  appropriation  and  accumulation  of  the  original  Ainds.  A 
site  for  a  new  building,  valued  at  $10,000,  has  been  bequeathed  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Hon.  William  6.  Bates. 

Work  AccomplisTied. — "It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry,"  says 
Mr.  Bates,    "to  consider  the  influence  of   academical  instruction 
upon  the  cause  of  education  in  New  England.    At  the  time  of  their 
establishment,  our  Common  Schools  might  well  be  termed,  in  com- 
parison with  the  present,  not  only*  common,  but  unclean.    The  stand- 
ard of  education  for  a  teacher  was  low.    Wages  were  grossly  inade- 
quate, and  inadequate  wages  always  ensure  poor  workmen,  either  in 
mind  or  mattei^  Beading  was  an  exercise  of  the  lungs  rather  than  of 
the  intellect,  Sj^elling  was  taught  from  a  book,  grammar  was  learned 
by  rote,  and  the  principles  of  arithmetic  were  rarely  unfolded  to  the 
minds  of  the  pupils.    And  yet  between  such  a  school  and  the  College 
there  was,  except  the  Academy,  no  middle  ground.    An  Academy, 
therefore,  at  this  place  and  at  that  time,  was  felt  to  be  a  great  public 
want ;  and  when  its  portals  were  thrown  open,  hither  flocked  the  j'outh 
of  both  sexes,  not  only  from  our  own,  but  from  other  and  distant 
States.    Over  eight  tJiousand  persons,  at  different  times,  have  been 
members  of  this  institution,  and  they  have  gone  out  from  here  to  the 
remote  countries  of  the  habitable  globe.     They  have  penetrated  to 
China,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  Asia  Minor,  to  Persia,  to  San 
Domingo,  to  Cuba,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to  Peru  and  Chili,  to  Mexico,  to 
Central  America,  to  Australia,  to  Washington  and  Oregon  territories, 
and  jCalifornia.    They  pervade  the  Canadas,  and  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  they  are  found  in  every  State  in  our  wide-spread  Union. 
Wherever  industry  is  to  be  developed,  or  commerce  spreads  her  wings, 
or  mind  asserts  its  supremacy  over  matter,  they  are  there.    In  all  our 
large  commercial  cities, — in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Albany 
and  Troy, — in  all  the  stations  and  departments  of  society,  in  the 
fields  of  mechanical  industry,  of  commerce  and  agriculture,  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar  and  on  the  bench,  there  are  to  be  found  the  gradu- 
ates of  Westfield  Academy.    And  it  is  but  the  truth  to  declare  of 
them,  that  the  bright  glow  of  successful  enterprise  has  been  attem- 
pered and  shaded  down  by  the  softening  dews  of  intellectual  and 
moral  refinement." 

The  government  of  the  Academy  was  vested   in  a  board  of  fif- 
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teen  trustees,  who,  with  their  saccessors  in  office,  make  a  list  of 
persons  the  most  honored  and  intelligent  citizens  of  the  town  and 
vicinity. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  names  of  the  preceptors,  with 
dates  of  their  service : — 


Began. 

Preoepton. 

Began. 

Precepton. 

1800. 

Peter  Starr. 

1825. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1801. 

Henry  C.  Martindale. 

1826. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1802. 

Lyman  Strong. 

1827. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1803. 

Alfred  Perry. 

1828. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1804. 

Horatio  Waldo. 

1829. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1805. 

Horatio  Waldo. 

1830. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1806. 

Theodore  North. 

1831. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1807. 

Sylvester  Selden. 

1832. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1808. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

1833. 

Emerson  Aavis. 

1809. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

1834. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1810. 

Samuel  M.  Emerson. 

1835. 

Emerson  Davis. 

1811. 

Samuel  M.  Emerson. 

1886. 

Joseph  Pettee. 

1812. 

Francis  L.  Robbins. 

Amos  S.  Chessbrongh. 

1813. 

Alfred  Steams. 

1837. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1814. 

Charles  Jenkins. 

1838. 

William  W.  Woodworth. 

1815. 

Charles  Jenkins. 

1839. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1816. 

Charles  Jenkins. 

1840. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1817. 

Stephen  Taylor. 

1841. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1818. 

Flavel  S.  Gaylord. 

1842. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1819. 

George  W.  Benedict 

1843. 

Ariel  Parish. 

1820. 

Elnathan  Gridley. 

1844, 

Ariel  Parish. 

1821. 

Alvan  Wheeler. 

Hubbard  Beebe. 

1822. 

Emerson  Davis. 

William  C.  Goldthwait. 

1823. 

Parsons  Cook. 

Ephraim  Flint. 

1824. 

Emerson  Davis. 

Moses  Smith. 
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New   Salem   Academt,   New   Salem. 

Compiled  fh>m  Sketch  by  B.  B.  Stbatton,  M.  A. 

This  Academy  has  been  in  active  operation  for  aboat  eighty  years. 
Its  early  history  is,  in  brief,  as  follows :  On  the  14th  of  January, 
1793,  an  article  was  inserted  in  a  warrant  for  a  town  meeting  in  New 
Salem,  to  see  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  an  old  meeting-house. 
Upon  this  article  a  committee  reported, — 

First.  That  the  town  should  move  the  old  meeting-house  to  the 
north-east  comer  of  the  common,  and  repair  it  so  as  to  be  suitable  for 
an  Academy  and  torvn  house. 

Second,  That  the  selectmen  be  directed  to  ask  the  General  Court, 
in  behalf  of  the  town,  for  leave  to  set  up  an  Academy,  etc.  A  peti- 
tion was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
on  Ist  of  June^  1793.  An  Act  establishing  said  Academy  passed  the 
House  February  24,  and  the  Senate  February  25,  1795.  The  building 
was  completed  according  to  the  vote  of  the  town,  and  the  trustees, 
took  possession  of  their  apartments.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1837,. 
the  building  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  following  year  another  edifice 
was  erected,  to  be  used  solely  as  an  Academy.  There  are  now  two 
boarding-houses  connected  with  the  institution. 

Among  the  donations  which  have  been  received  lately  should  be' 
mentioned  that  of  Ira  Stratton,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,, 
who,  in  1856,  bequeathed  $1,000;  also  that  of  the  Commonwealth,, 
which  gave  $10,000,— $5,000  unconditionally,  and  $5,000  on  condi- 
tion that  $5,000  more  should  be  raised  by  subscription.  / 

Course  of  Study, — FirstTear:  Latin  grammar  and  reader,  advanced') 
arithmetic,  physical  geography,  English  grammar  and  analysis,  book- 
keeping, algebra.  Second  Tear:  Higher  English,  Virgil,  rhetoric, 
natural  philosophy,  physiology,  geometry.  Third  Year:  Mental 
science,  moral  science,  chemistry,  geology,  astronomy,  botany,  Engr 
lish  language,  English  literature. 

Thoroughness  is  aimed  at  in  every  study.  It  is  a  constant  endeavor 
to  see  how  well  the  scholar  understands  what  he  has  gone  over ;  but 
little  attention  is  paid  to  Tiow  much.  The  student  is  advanced  as  fast 
as  his  own  best  interests  will  allow. 

No  examination  or  previous  course  of  study  is  required  for  admis- 
sion to  this  Academy,  but  all  students  are  received  who  pay  the  pre- 
scribed tuition  and  promise  to  comply  with  the  rules  of  the  institution. 

There  is  a  lyceum  which  has  been  long  established,  and  is  main- 
tained by  the  students.  The  older  ones  fill  the  ofl9ces,  and  nearly  all 
take  part  in  the  exercises.  Officers  are  chosen  every  fourth  week 
(during  term  time)  throughout  the  year.  This  offers  an  opportunity 
to  those  who  wish  for  practical  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules,  and 
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gives  to   all   cultare  in  public  speaking.      The  old  graduates  and 
citizens  of  the  town  take  a  lively  interest  in  these  meetings. 

Expenses  to  Pupils. — One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year  will 
secure  board  and  tuition  for  any  of  the  studies  laid  down  in  the 
course.  By  self-boarding,  a  less  sum  than  that,  even,  kill  snffioe. 
Tuition  is  from  $5  to  $7.50  per  term.  Board  at  boarding-house, 
SS.25  per  week.    Rooms  furnished  for  self-boarding,  $4  per  term. 

Work  Accomplished.— In  former  years  this  Academy  fitted  large 
numbers  for  College — as  many  as  nine  in  a  single  year.  Among  the 
graduates  are  men  of  distinction  in  the  varioas  walks  of  life ;  as  Hon. 
A.  II.  Bullock,  ex-governor  of  Massachusetts,  Hon.  Nahum  F.  Bryant, 
Hon.  N.  L.  Johnson,  Rev.  John  L.  Goldsbury,  for  some  years  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Harvard  College,  Rev.  F.  E.  Tower,  F.  F,  Fay, 
Esq.,  George  W.  Horr,  Esq.,  Hon.  Elisha  Allen,  attorney-general  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  Hon.  Frederic  Allen,  a  jndge  in  Maine,  etc. 
The  following  is  the  succession  of  preceptors : — 


Names. 

1.  Fowler  Dickinson, 

2.  Proctor  Pierce, 
8.  Joel  Foster,     . 
4.  Joseph  Billings, 
6.  Alvah  Toby,    . 

6.  David  Kendall, 

7.  Warren  Pierce, 

8.  William  Rickey, 

9.  Alpheus  Harding, 

10.  Greene,  . 

11.  John  Wallace, 

12.  Joel  Wriffht,   . 
.18.  Leonard  Jewett, 
14.  Pliinehas  Johnson, 
16.  Oliver  Fletcher, 

16.  Allen  Gannett, 

17.  Constant  Field, 

18.  Joseph  Anderson, 

19.  Charles  Osffood, 

20.  Alonzo  Andrews, 

21.  Luther  Wilson, 

22.  J.  Mason  Macomber, 
28.  Horace  T.  Blake, 

24.  John  Stacy,     . 

25.  Gardner  Rice, . 

26.  Virgil  M.  Howard, 

27.  Charles  Whittier, 

28.  I.  H.  R,  Marsh, 
.29.  Joseph  A.  Shaw, 

80.  Andrew  J.  Lathrop, 

81.  Henry  M.  Harring^n, 
32.  J.  A.  Shaw,     . 
38.  D.  G.  Thompson, 

84.  £.  A.  Perry,     . 

85.  F.  F.  Foster,    . 

86.  Lorenzo  White, 
-87.  F.  E.  Stratton, 


Residences. 

Amherst,  Mass.,  • 
New  Salem,  Mass^ 
Stafford,  Ct, 
Hatfield,  Mass.,    . 
Not  known,  . 
Athol,  Mass., 
New  Salem,  Mass., 
Not  known,  , 
Barre,  Mass., 
Not  known,  . 
Newbury,  Vt., 
Milforti,  N.  H.,     . 
Not  known,  . 
East  SudbuiT,  Mass., 
Templeton,  Mass., 
Not  known,  .. 
Charlemont,  Mass., 
Shelburne,  Mass., 
New  Salem,  Mass., 
New  Salem,  Mass., 


Qndnates. 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Yale,     . 

Brown, . 

Harvard, 

Dcirtmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Brown, . 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 

Williams, 

Williams, 

Dartmouth, 

Dartmouth, 


New  Braintree,  Mass.,.    Williams, 


New  Salem,  Mass., 
Worcester,  Mass., 
Belchcrtown,  Mass., 
East  Sudbury,  Mass., 
Hardwick,  Mass., 
Amesbury,  Mass., 
Not  known,  . 
Sudbury,  Mass.,    . 
Watertown,  Mass., 
Boyalston,  Mass.,. 
Sudbury,  Mass.,    . 
Not  known,  . 
Scituate,  Mass.,    . 
Ware,  N.  H., 
Southampton,  Mass., 
Athol,  Mass., 


Williams, 
Amherst, 
Yale,     . 
Middletown, 
Yale,     . 
Williams, 
Dartmouth,  . 
Harvard, 
Harvard, 
Amherst, 
Harvard, 
Tufts,    . 
Tufts,    . 
Dartmouth,  . 
Middletown, 
Williams, 


1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 
1799. 
1801. 
1802. 
180*. 
1805. 
1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1814. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1830. 
1834. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1840. 
1849. 
1852. 
1856. 
1857. 
1858. 
1859. 
1861. 
1863. 
1868. 
1868. 
1868. 
1869. 
1878. 
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Feibce  Academy,  Middlebobough. 

The  want  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship  at  central  Middleboroagh 
first  suggested  to  Deacon  Levi  Peirce  the  idea  of  erecting,  at  his  own 
expense,  an  Academy  bailding  with  a  hall  convenient  for  holding 
religions  meetings.  Under  this  prompting  the  Academy  was  raised 
in  1808.  It  was  called  the  Middleboroagh  Academy.  The  cost  of  the 
building  and  lot  was  |2,500 ;  this  was  paid  by  its  founder.  The 
property  was  conveyed  to  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist  Education  Fund, 
with  the  reservation  that  the  hall  should  bo  used  for  holding  religious 
meetings,  when  it  could  be  so  used  without  interfering  with  the  school, 
and  with  the  condition  that  the  property  should  revert  to  the  original 
owner  if  the  school  should  be  discontinued  for  twelve  months.  The 
school  was  neglected  by  the  trustees  of  the  Baptist  fund,  and  the  prop* 
erty  reverted  to  Mr.  Peirce. 

In  1828,  the  propert}^  with  a  church,  a  parsonage,  and  several  buUd* 
ing  lots,  was  deeded,  without  reserve,  and  without  recompense,  to  the 
Central  Baptist  Society  of  Mlddleborough. 

In  1835,  an  Act  of  incorporation  was  secured,  $1,000  was  added  to 
the  funds  by  subscriptions,  and  for  seven  years  the  Academy  was  con- 
tinued with  varying  success.  At  this  time,  in  1842,  by  act  of  the 
trustees,  it  passed  into  the  handd  of  J.  W.  P.  Jenks  as  principal. 

In  1850,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  erect  a  new  building ;  to 
secure  this  the  principal  devoted  himself,  and  at  length  achieved  suc- 
cess; and  saw  the  institution  established  in  a  new  building  costing 
$10,000,  towards  which  the  old  had  contributed  $335,  private  subscrip- 
tions $5,000,  and  his  own  income  the  balance. 

Meanwhile  the  apparatus  and  cabinets  had  increased  to  the  value  of 
about  $5,000,  the  purchase  of  the  principal  from  his  quarterly  earnings. 
Thus  matters  stood  at  the  end  of  the  summer  quarter,  1855,  when 
the  principal  proposed  that  if  the  trustees  would  reimburse  him  to 
the  amount  he  had  expended  upon  the  new  building,  he  would  sub- 
scribe all  the  loss  of  interest,  and  then  donate  his  apparatus  and  cabi- 
nets to  the  institution.  After  a  year  the  amount  was  so  nearly  pledged 
upon  paper  that  the  principal  acknowledged  the  conditions  met,  and 
fulfilled  his  promise  by  a  transfer  to  the  trustees  of  all  right  and  title, 
legal  and  moral,  to  either  the  building  or  apparatus  and  cabinets. 

The  means  of  support  at  present  are  the  income  of  productive  fkinds 
and  tuition. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  Academies. 

The  first  effort  of  Mr.  Jenks  was  to  establish  an  English  department 
of  a  high  order ;  to  this  he  devoted  himself  for  nine  years.  In  1851, 
the  patronage  of  the  school  encouraged  the  formation  of  a  distinct 
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classical  department ;  this  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  male  iDStnKto; 
who  gave  his  entire  time  to  it. 

The  ornamental  department  was  sustained  by  the  preceptress, 
instructc»r  on  the  piano,  and  vocal  music  teacher. 

The  principal  retained  as  his  special  department  the  natural  adenoes, 
with  modem  languages  and  English  literature. 

These  four  departments  were  sustained  uninterruptedly  from  1851. 

Mr.  Jenks  was  an  enthusiastic  teacher  of  natural  science,  especially 
natural  history.  His  museum  of  birds,  fishes,  tortoises  and  reptiles  was 
remarkable.  He  was  assistant  of  Agassiz  in  preparing  his  work  on 
embryology. 

In  1857  the  distinctive  features  of  graduating  a  class  in  the  female 
department  was  inaugurated,  and  twelve  young  ladies  received  the 
diploma  of  the  institution  after  finishing  the  prescribed  course  of 
study. 

The  preceptors  for  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  school  were  as  foUows: 

1.  Hercules  Cushman,  Esq.  6.    Abraham  6.  Randall,  Esq. 

2.  Rev.  Charles  Wheeler.  7.    Mr.  Leonard  Tobey. 
8.    Mr.  Hezekiah  Battelle.  8.    Rev.  Avery  Briggs. 

4.  Rev.  Isaac  Kimball.  9.    J.  W.  P.  Jenks,  A.  M. 

5.  Rev.  B.  F.  Famsworth. 

Mr.  Jenks  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  summer  quarter 
of  1842.  To  him  more  than  to  all  others  was  the  institution  indebted 
for  its  thorough  organization,  its  efficient  conduct  and  grand  achieve- 
ment during  about  one-third  of  the  period  of  its  entire  existence. 

The  entire  list  of  the  principals  has  not  been  communicated ;  the 
present  incumbent  is  Geo.  H.  Coffin ;  his  immediate  predecessor  was 
Willard  T.  Leonard,  A.  M. 

The  school  has  had  an  attendance  of  two  hundred  pupils  during 
some  periods  of  its  history ;  it  has  capacity  for  more. 


FRIENDS'   ACADEMY,   NEW  BEDFORD. 

Compiled  from  HlBtorical  Sketch,  with  Catalogue  and  Notea,  by  Mr.  John  Tetloit ,  Principal. 


HISTOEY. 

The  Friends'  Academy  originated  in  1810>  with  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  who  largely  represented  the  wealth  and  the  enter- 
prise of  what  was  then  the  town  of  New  Bedford,  and  "  met  for  the 
purpose  of  considering"  (we  qaote  the  language  of  the  record)  "  the 
great  diflSculty  attending  the  youth  of  the  society  of  the  people  called 
Quakers,  in  obtaining  an  education  in  the  higher  branches  of  usefbl 
literature,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  without  endaagering  their  moral 
and  religious  principles."    The  record  thus  continues : — 

*^  Feeling  an  anxious  desire  that  a  remedy  may  be  provided  for  that  incon- 
venience to  the  rising  generation,  we,  the  subscribers  have  agreed  to  con- 
tribute the  sums  severally  affixed  to  our  names,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing and  endowing  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  Friends^  children  and 
such  others  as  it  may  appear  hereafter  may  usefully  and  safely  be  admitted 
therein,  in  the  languages,  mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  such  othet 
branches  of  useful  literature  as  may  hereafter,  upon  experiment,  be  found 
within  the  compass  and  means  of  the  institution  usefully  to  teach." 

Then  follow  the  names  of  six  persons  who  collectively  contributed 
$11,500  for  this  purpose. 

Friends'  Academy  is  supported  in  part  by  the  income  of  the  invested 
funds,  but  mainly  from  tuition  fees. 

BuUdinga  and  Orounds. — The  building  which  is  now  used  for  the 
Academy  was  erected  in  1855-6,  it  being  formally  dedicated  as  a 
Girls'  School,  May  7, 1856.  It  is  a  handsome  brick  structure,  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed.  Its  original 
cost  was  814,700.  About  the  year  1850,  the  addition  of  a  tower  and 
belfiy  was  made,  and  the  old  Academy  building,  which  had  been 
standing  since  1818,  was  moved  away.  The  Boys'  School  was  now 
moved  to  the  new  building.  The  Academy  occupies  a  capacious  and 
eligible  site  in  the  most  cultured  and  healthful  part  of  the  city. 

Course  of  Study. — ^The  Academy  has  a  preparatory  and  an  ad- 
vanced department,  with  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  each.  The 
preparatory  receives  pupils  from  ten  to  fourteen  years  of  age ;  the 
advanced,  ftom  fourteen  to  eighteen. 

In  the  preparatory  department,  the  instruction  is  largely  by  the  oral 
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method ;  and  much  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  pupils'  manner  of 
studying.  The  tension  to  which  this  sj^stem  subjects  the  mental  pow- 
ers of  the  pupil  is  relieved  by  exercises  in  vocal  or  physical  gym- 
nastics at  the  close  of  each  recitation. 

In  the  advanced  department  there  are  three  courses  of  studies, 
arranged  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  studies  or  occupations  to  be 
tiiken  up  after  graduation ;  these  embrace,  firsf,  a  classical  course  for 
those  designing  to  enter  College ;  secondly,  a  scientific  course  for  those 
preparing  for  business ;  and,  thirdly,  a  course  for  yonng  ladies. 

Library^  Cabinets^  Etc, — Early  in  its  history,  Samuel  Elam  enriched 
the  institution  by  the  bequest  of  his  valuable  library,  containing  many 
costly  editions  of  classical  and  scientific  works ;  these,  with  additions, 
form  a  library  of  two  thousand  volumes.  The  institution  has  a  good 
cabinet  of  minerals,  and  an  ample  supply  of  apparatus  for  illustration 
in  the  department  of  physics.  A  room  for  gymnastics  is  provided, 
with  a  simple  apparatus,  as  parallel  bars,  etc. 

Esepenses  to  StudenJts. — The  school  is  dependent  wholly  upon  local 
patronage.  Tuition  is  $150,  $125,  and  $100  per  annum,  according  to 
class. 

Work  Aocomplislied. — ^No  definite  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  work 
accomplished  by  the  Academy.  It  has  had  a  large  number  of  pupils ; 
the  teachers  have  been  persons  of  ability,  and  of  devotion  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  school ;  the  supervision  has  been  interested  and  intelligent ; 
and  the  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  has  been  unmistakably  great, 
especially  upon  the  community  where  it  is  located.  There  were  ten 
graduates  in  the  class  of  1875,  of  whom  six  entered  Harvard  College, 
and  four,  scientific  schools. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  in  a  board  of  trustees. 

TeacJiers. — ^The  institution  has  had  twelve  principals  during  the 
sixty-three  years  of  its  existence*  [For  special  notice  of  these,  see 
Circular  of  Friends'  Academy,  1869.] 

There  are  at  present  engaged  as  teachers  in  the  school  one  principal, 
Mr.  John  Tetlow,  and  three  assistants,-— one  gentleman  and  two 
ladies. 
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Prepsred  by  Bev.  Benj.  Oiu.,  A.  M.,  Greek  Ptofesaor  In  Aeademy. 


HISTORY. 

Wesleyan  Academy  was  first  located  at  New  Market,  N.  H.,  and 
was  incorporated  Jane  23, 1818,  and  opened  in  the  fall  of  that  year. 
Its  want  of  success  justified  the  trustees  in  suspending  operations,  but 
a  new  board  of  trustees  was  fonned  for  it  at  Wilbraham,  Mass.  Its 
present  location  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  of  its  patrons 
and  friends,  for  it  has  been  abundantly  suceessfbL 

Among  its  benefactions,  etc.,  are  the  following : — 

Donation  by  Isaac  Rich,  Esq.,  of  Boston,       ....  1 40,000  00 

by  State  of  Massachusetts, 86,600  00* 

by  CoL  Amos  Binney  of  Boston,     ....  10,000  00 

by  Lee  Claflin,  Esq.,  of  Hopkinton,         .        .        .  10,600  00 

by  Friends  in  Lynn,  Springfield,  and  Wilbraham, .  36,600  00 

Avails  from  sales  of  Zion^s  Herald, 3,400  00 

Total, ' $137,000  00 

Buxtdings  and  Orounds, — The  Academy  owns  tour  very  commodi- 
ous brick  buildings.  In  one  of  these  is  a  capacious  chapel.  The 
boarding-house  has  every  accommodation  that  is  famished  in  first-class 
hotels.  The  farm  buildings,  farm  stock,  etc.,  show  skilful  man^e- 
ment.  Everything  that  pertains  to  the  physical,  as  well  as  intellect- 
ual wants  of  those  who  gather  here,  is  well  supplied,  and  all  work  is 
done  by  the  most  approved  methods. 

Course  of  Stndy. — 1.  Common  EngHah  Cowne:  On€  year.  Bead- 
ing, orthography  and  definition,  grammar,  Bnglish  composition,  arith- 
metic, geography,  declamation. 

2, — Business  Course:  Om  year.  Arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
composition,  penmanship,  geography,  book-keeping,  business  manual, 
banking,  telegraphy,  and  use  of  battery,  lectures. 

8, — Academy  Course :  Pour  years.  First  year— Arithmetic,  book- 
keeping, penmanship,  algebra,  geography,  English  grammar,  English 
analysis,  English  composition.  Second  year — Algebra,  plane  geom- 
etry, natural  philosophy,  English  histoiy,  American  history,  Latin 

*  By  special  Act  of  the  LegiBlatare,  In  1848,  a  half  township  of  land  in  the  ProTince 
of  Maine,  the  first  sold  after  September  1,  and  in  1859,  six  per  cent,  of  the  avails  of  the 
moiety*  of  the  sales  of  Back  Bay  lands,  not  to  exceed  926|000,  were  granted  to  the 
Academy.  ^^^ 
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grammar,  reader,  Caesar,  elective  French  and  German.  Third  year — 
Solid  geometry,  rhetoric,  English  literature ;  elective  studies,  trigonom- 
etry, surveying,  Virgil,  zoology,  botany,  French  and  German.  Fourth 
year — Mental  and  moral  philosophy,  evidences  of  Christianity,  astroor 
omy,  physics,  geology,  chemistry,  logic,  English  review, 

4. — College  Preparatory  Course:  Four  years.  First  year — Same 
as  that  of  course  8.  Second  year — Latin  grammar,  reader,  CsBsar, 
American  and  Roman  history,  rhetoric,  classical  geography,  one  hour 
a  week.  Third  year — Virgil,  Cicero,  Latin  prose,  Greek  grammar  and 
lessons,  plane  geometry,  classical  geography,  ailabasis,  Grecian  history, 
one  hour  a  week.  Fourth  year — ^Bucolics  and  georgics,  Cicero, 
anabasis,  Iliad,  Greek  prose,  review  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathe- 
matics. 

In  courses  3  and  4,  students  are  required  to  have  exercises  in  elocu- 
tion and  declamation,  and  in  the  fourth  year  they  are  public. 

The  fine-art  department  teaches  oil-painting,  water-colors,  pastel, 
India-ink,  crayon,  mechanical  drawing,  etc. 

The  department  of  elocution  has  been  firmly  established  during  the 
last  five  years.  In  its  business  department  the  Academy  is  as  thorough 
as  any  commercial  College.  The  music  department  is  regularly  and 
thoroughly  organized,  and  fully  equipped.  Its  full  course  extends 
through  three  years. 

Libraries^  Cabinets^  Etc. — There  are  libraries  connected  with  the 
Academy,  and  also  with  each  of  the  four  literary  societies.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  is  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

There  are  several  collections  in  the  department  of  natural  history, 
containing  about  five  hundred  specimens  of  plants,  eight  hundred  geo- 
logical specimens,  and  numerous  fossils ;  the  collection  of  birds  is 
especially  good.  The  philosophical  apparatus  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  lever  air-pump,  a  five-inch  telescope,  plate  electrical  machine, 
magneto-electric  and  galvanic  batteries,  spectroscope,  compound 
microscope,  etc.  The  mathematical  apparatus  includes  a  fine  transit 
instrument,  compass,  level,  quadrant,  sextant,  etc.  The  art-room  has 
the  finest  location  of  any  in  the  Academy,  but  is  entirely  without 
furnishings,  save  a  few  busts,  chromos,  and  paintings,  used  as  models* 
There  is  a  fine  hall  in  the  music  building  devoted  to  gymnastic  pur- 
poses, snpplied  with  Indian-clubs,  dumb-bells,  etc.,  etc.  A  very  excel- 
lent reading-room  is  connected  with  the  school,  abundantly  supplied 
with  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies,  and  quarterlies,  secular  and  religious: 
The  music  department  is  supplied  with  fourteen  pianos,  with  pipe 
organs  and  cabinet  organ. 
.   Lyceums^  Etc. — ^There  are  four  literary  societies  connected  with  the 
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school.  The  oldest  is  thie  ^^  Young  Men's  Debating  Club  and  Lyceum,'' 
established  in  1825.  A  scion  of  this  is  the  '^  Union  Philosophical 
Societ}^"  formed  in  1832.  The  two  ladies'  societies  were  formed,  as 
they  now  stand,  in  1851.  They  are  named  "Athena"  and  "Pieria." 
Such  a  pleasant  rivalry  has  always  existed  between  them,  that  they 
have  always  been  prosperous  and  thoroughly  active.  "Club"  and 
"Philo"are  old  familiar  names  to  all  Wilbraham  boys.  Bishops, 
doctors  of  divinity,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  doctors,  by  hundreds,  are 
indebted  to  these  societies,  more  than  any  other  one  thing  in  connec- 
tion with  the  school.    The  training  afforded  by  these  societies  has  given 

« 

the  students  a  very  prominent  rank  in  the  higher  institutions  in  elocu- 
tion and  forcnsics. 

The  programme  of  work  Is  essentially  as  foUows,  in  both  ladies'  and 
and  gentlemen's  societies:  Declamation  or  select  reading,  debate, 
paper,  critic's  report,  and  miscellaneous  business.  The  exercises  are 
introduced  with  prayer  and  enlivened  with  singing.  Each  society  has 
a  finely  frescoed  and  furnished  hall  in  the  Fisk  Hall  building-.  Each 
has  a  cabinet  organ  or  piano.  Their  rooms  are  ftirnished  with  paint- 
ings, and  each  has  a  fine  library. 

Esrpenses  to  StudevUs. — The  catalogue  says,  "Necessary  school 
expenses  need  not  exceed  $200  per  year."  Some  of  the  items  are 
as  follows :  Board,  per  week,  $3.25 ;  less  than  a  term,  $3.75  ;  steam, 
per  week,  fifty  cents ;  room-rent,  $2,  ft'ont,  $3 ;  tuition,  in  common 
English,  as  a  basis,  $6 ;  church  sittings,  etc.,  $2 ;  library,  fifty  cents ; 
washing,  per  dozen,  sixty-two  cents. 

For  natural  science,  languages,  higher  mathematics,  elocution,  music, 
business  studies,  and  art,  the  tuition  is  extra,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases. 
Facilities  for  spending  money  outside  are  very  few. 

Work  Accomplished* — The  average  number  of  students,  per  term, 
for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  is  at  least  two  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
The  largest  number  during  any  single  term  has  been  three  hundred 
and  fifty-eight.  The  whole  number  of  different  persons  who  have 
attended  the  Academy  since  its  foundation  is  seventeen  thousand.  Up 
to  1863,  about  five  hundred  graduates  had  entered  College,  and  by 
careful  computation  we  may  add  to  that  number  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  more.  Allowing  that  of  those  who  graduate  here,  ftom  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  do  not  enter  College,  the  Academy  has  probably 
graduated  from  nine  hundred  to  one  thousand  young  men ;  and  as  the 
ladies  average  in  number  about  one-half,  there  have  graduated  from 
the  school  about  five  hundred  ladies.  The  number  of  ladies  is  about 
two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  in  attendance. 

OovemmenJt. — The  guardianship  and  general  management  of  the 
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school  is  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  aboat  thirty 
members.  This  body  elects  its  own  members,  and  its  office  is  for  life. 
It  meets  yearly ;  bat  for  cases  of  emergency,  it  chooses  a  prodeiitial 
committee  or  local  board  to  act  with  fall  powers,  in  the  interim  of  the 
yearly  sessions.  This  board  is  composed  of  men  who  reside  either  in 
Springfield  or  Wilbraham,  or  some  place  easy  of  access. 

To  watch  over  its  present  edacational  growth  and  advancement,  a 
visiting  board  ia  appointed  by  the  patr<mizing  Conferences,  the  New 
England  and  New  York  £ast.  The  committees  for  term  examinations 
are  usually  chosen  by  the  teachers. 

Teachers. — ^Thia  school  has  had  nine  principals  unce  its  reopening 
in  Willbraham, — 

Rev.  Wilbur  Fisk,  D.  D.,  .  1826-31  Rev.  C^iarles  Adams,  D.  D., .  1841-45 
Rev.  W.  McK»  Bangs,  A.M.,  •  1831-32  Rev.  Robt  AUyn,  A.  M.,  .  1845-48 
Rev.  John  Foster,  A.  M.,  .  1832-34  Rev.  Miner  Raymond,  D.D.,  1848-64 
Rev.  David  Patten,  D.  D.,  .  1834-41  Rev.  Ed  ward  Cooke,  D.  D.,  .  1864-74 
Rev.  Nath'l  Fellows.  A.  M., 1874-76 

History, — There  are  many  Interesting  facts  in  the  history  of  this 
Academy.  It  was  located  here  through  the  direct  labors  of  Rev.  Cal- 
vin Brewer  and  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Merrill,  and  the  former,  the  last  of  the 
original  trustees,  died  a  few  months  since,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  board  for  fifty-two  years.  The  school  opened  with  eight  scholars. 
Its  smallest  term  was  thirty-five ;  its  largest,  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight.  It  is  the  oldest  Methodist  institution  in  America.  At  least 
one-third  of  its  students  have  been  of  other  denominations. 

This  Academy  had  control  of  the  **Zion's  Herald"  for  a  few  years 
after  1827.  The  school  was  meant  to  give  special  aid  to  students  for 
the  ministry.  This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
and  Syriac  among  the  early  course  of  studies.  A  minister  of  the  New 
England  Conference  may  send  one  child  to  the  school  free  of  tuition. 

The  Academy  has  lost  several  times  by  severe  fires.  In  1856,  a 
large  boarding-house.  In  1857,  another,  two  hundred  and  thirty  by 
thirty-eight  feet,  was  destroyed  a  few  weeks  after  its  occupation.  The 
Academy  lost,  in  1874,  a  very  large  barn,  with  all  the  live-stock.  The 
present  brick  boarding-house  was  furnished  in  1861.  It  is  two  hun- 
dred and  forty-two  by  forty  feet,  with  an  L  one  hundred  by  forty  feet. 

The  students  of  the  Academy  enter  College  mostly  at  Mlddletown, 
Yale,  and  Amherst,  and  take  excellent  rank.  It  is  a  fact  worthy  of 
note,  that  although  seventeen  thousand  students  have  attended  the 
Academy,  only  a  very  few  have  died  here.  No  epidemic  has  ever  pre- 
vailed, nor  has  the  school  ever  been  dismissed  through  sickness  or 
panic. 
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HISTORY. 

Worcester  Academy  was  originally  chartered  as  the  Worcester 
Manual  Labor  High  School.  It  was  the  original  design  of  the  fonnders 
to  afford  opportunity  for  manual  labor,  by  which  students  should  assist 
themselves  in  obtaining  an  education.  No  other  opportunity,  how- 
ever, was  ever  afforded  than  what  the  institution  farm,  rented  to  the 
steward,  and  the  farms  and  workshops  of  the  town  fhrnished. 

Many  of  the  students  obtained  work,  and  earned  money,  while  at 
school,  as  in  nearly  all  New  England  Academies.  Beyond  this,  the 
manual  labor  department  was  only  a  name,  and  in  1848,  by  Act  of 
the  Legislature,  the  corporate  name  of  the  institution  was  changed  to 
"  The  Trustees  of  Worcester  Academy." 

BuUdinga  and  Orounds, — ^The  buildings,  though  not  finished  with 
the  elegance  of  some  of  the  more  recent  school  buildings,  are  well 
adapted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  student.  They  are 
of  brick,  and  consist  of  a  central  or  main  edifice,  fianked  by  two 
wings ;  the  north  wing  forming  a  dormitory  for  the  gentlemen,  and  the 
south  wing,  a  dormitory  for  the  ladies.  These  wings,  which  retreat 
suflSciently  to  leave  a  front  projection  of  the  main  building,  extend 
beyond  its  rear  wall,  and  with  it  make  the  three  sides  of  an  incomplete 
quadrangle.  The  main  building  is  surmounted  with  eight  towers,  and 
the  wings  with  two  each ;  and  from  whatever  side  it  be  viewed,  exter- 
nally, the  pile  is  a  model  of  symmetry  and  grace  in  its  architectural 
design.  The  interior  arrangements  of  the  buildings  are  equally  admir- 
able for  their  convenience  and  attractiveness.  AU  the  public  rooms, 
including  chapel,  recitation-rooms,  parlor,  library,  reading-room,  and 
dining-hall,  are  in  the  main  building.  Access  to  these  is  by  means 
of  passages  and  balls  which  traverse  the  entire  length  of  the  buildings 
on  three  fioors,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  exposure  to  the  weather 
for  any  purpose  whatever,  except  by  choice  of  the  student,  a  consid- 
eration especially  important  for  young  ladies.  The  city  water  sup- 
plies the  building  throughout.  Bath-rooms  are  on  the  lower  fioor. 
The  teachers  live  in  the  Academy,  the  principal  having  apartments  in 
the  main  building. 

The  grounds  owned  by  the  Academy  originallycQSi^rized  60  acres, 
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situated  in  the  southerly  part  of  the  town.  In  1869,  the  property 
formerly  owned  by  the  Ladies*  Collegiate  Institute,  which,  a  few  years 
before,  had  failed,  and  ceased  to  exist,  was  purchased  by  the  Academy 
for  $40,000.  The  new  property  consisted  of  four  acres  of  land,  on  the 
summit  of  Union  Hill,  within  the  city  limits,  with  extensive  buildings 
for  academic  and  dormitory  purposes.  Extensive  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  buildings.  The  Academy  is  now  entirely  free  from 
debt,  with  a  property  in  real  estate  valued  at  at  least  $100,000. 

Its  funds  have  been  derived  almost  exclusively  from  the  benefactions 
of  individual  contributors,  and  from  the  judicious  management  of  the 
treasurer  of  its  board  of  trust.  In  the  year  1845,  a  grant  of  a  half 
township  of  land,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  wad  received  from  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts. 

Means  of  Support. — The  institution  depends  upon  the  income  of  its 
productive  funds  and  tuition  for  support.  An  effort  is  at  present 
making  among  its  friends  to  increase  the  former  by  the  contribution  of 
a  centennial  memorial  fund. 

Libraries^  Apparatxia^  Etc, — ^Each  department  of  study  has  facilities 
of  its  own,  in  the  way  of  maps,  charts,  and  apparatus  to  aid  the  stu- 
dent in  his  course.  All  the  advantages  that  the  city  affords,  and  they 
are  many,  in  libraries,  museums,  workshops,  etc.,  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  care  to  avail  themselves  of  them. 

The  Beading-room  Association  furnishes  to  its  members  a  large 
variety  of  the  current  literature,  including  daily  and  weekly  secular 
papers,  magazines,  and  religious  periodicals. 

The  Legomathenian  Society  is  a  vigorous  organization,  whose  his- 
tory is  identified  with  that  of  the  school.  Its  members  engage  weekly 
in  literary  exercises,  consisting  of  discussions,  debates,  declamations, 
readings,  etc.  The  society  occupies  a  room  exclusively  devoted  to  its 
use,  and  owns  a  library  of  several  hundred  volumes. 

There  is  a  library  belonging  to  the  school,  to  which  students  have 
f^ee  access. 

The  gentlemen  have  a  fine  ball-ground,  and  the  ladies  have  croquet 
sets  and  ground  for  out-door  recreation.  The  gymnasium  is  supplied 
with  the  best  appliances  for  gymnastic  exercise,  including  a  bowling 
alley,  horizontal  and  parallel  bars,  ladders,  swings,  etc.  In  this, 
during  inclement  weather,  the  gentlemen  are  required  to  practise  daily, 
under  a  competent  instructor. 

Courses  of  Study. — ^These  are  a  Classical  Course,  a  Scientific  Course, 
and  an  Academic  Course,  the  latter  being  a  modification  of  the  other 
two.  They  are  open  to  both  sexes.  The  classical  course  embraces 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German,  with  history,  geography,  and  the 
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mathematics ;  the  scientific  coarse  embraces  English  literatare,  read- 
ii^gy  geography,  analysis,  grammar  and  rhetoric,  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy, botany  and  zodiogy,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  book- 
keeping, and  the  mathematics,  with  physics  and  chemistry,  and  French 
and  German  as  optional  studies. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  studies  of  these  courses,  particular  atten- 
tion is  given  to  exercises  in  elocution,  English  composition,  and  music. 

The  design  of  the  school  is  to  take  the  initiatory  in  the  discipline  of 
the  classics  and  sciences, — to  begin  rather  than  to  complete  th^  Qt]> 
dent's  course  of  study.  The  Academy  adheres  to  one  purpose,  that  of 
offering  to  students  of  both  sexes  the  very  best  facilities  for  beginning 
and  pursuing  their  classical  and  scientific  studies  to  the  limit  of  their 
time  and  means,  or  to  the  end  of  its  curriculum.  This  it  does  in  the 
expectation  that  the  animiLa  of  the  school  will  stimulate  the  young 
man  or  woman  who  has  not  already  conceived  the  thought,  to  attempt 
a  more  liberal  course  of  study  than  the  Academy  can  furnish. 

Eaj>en8e8  to  Students. — ^The  school  year  of  forty  weeks  is  divided 
into  three  terms,  two  of  tliirteen  weeks  each,  and  one  of  fourteen. 
The  price  of  tuition  for  the  year  is  $48 ;  of  board  for  the  week  $3 ;  of 
fhrnished  rooms  from  $7.50  to  $30.  Other  expenses  are  moderate,  and 
no  extra  charges  are  made  for  tuition  or  school  expenses,  so  that  with 
students  of  economical  habits,  the  cost  of  a  year's  study,  aside  fi*om 
clothing  and  travelling  expenses,  need  not  exceed  $250.  A  number  of 
foundations,  called  scholarships,  yielding  about  $70  a  year,  fhrnish 
aid  to  worthy  students  who  attain  a  prescribed  rank  in  study,  after  six 
weeks'  connection  with  the  school. 

Teachers. — ^The  school  opened  with  about  thirty  scholars,  under  the 
instruction  of  Silas  Bailey,  just-  graduated  at  Brown  University.  In 
1836,  the  number  of  the  pupils  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of 
whom  only  eighteen  were  Arom  Worcester.  Mr.  Bailey  was  succeeded 
in  1838  by  Samuel  S.  Greene;  subsequently  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Brown  University,  and  an-^ active  trustee  of  the  Academy.  Mr. 
Greene  was  followed  in  1840  by  Mr.  Nelson  Wheeler,  who  was  princi- 
pal for  ten  years.  The  school  reached  its  highest  usefhlness  under 
the  scholarly  instruction  and  self-sacrificing  labors  of  Mr.  Wheeler. 
Mr.  C.  C.  Burnett,  an  able  and  efficient  teacher,  succeeded  Mr.  Wheeler 
in  1850.  Mr.  Eli  Thayer  of  Worcester  became  principal  of  the  school 
in  1852,  and  purchased  the  property  in  1853.  After  his  purchase,  his 
connection  with  the  school  as  a  teacher  ceased.  With  the  change  in 
the  location  of  the  school,  which  took  place  at  this  time,  a  frequent 
change  in  teachers  commenced,  and  the  public  interest  in  the  school 

declined.     In  1866,  Mr.  Albert  P.  Marble  became  principal  of  the 
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school,  which  relation  he  sustained  with  distinguished  success.  In 
1869,  the  academy  was  transferred  to  the  new  buildings,  and,  fix>in 
its  reopening,  has  had  a  good  degree  of  success.  Under  its  present 
principal,  Mr.  Nathan  Leavenworth,  it  has  an  attendance  of  65  pupils. 

Oovemment. — ^The  general  management  of  the  Academy  is  intrusted 
to  a  board  of  trustees,  at  present  numbering  twenty-five  persona. 
These  invest  wiUi  plenipotentiary  powers  an  executive  committee  of 
five,  chosen  annually  ftom  their  number,  to  come  into  more  immedi- 
ate relations  with  the  school,  and  to  represent  the  laiger  body  in  an 
official  capacity.  The  internal  administration  of  the  schocd  rests  with 
the  principal,  aided  by  his  associate  teachers. 

The  fViends  of  the  Academy  can  hardly  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  service  rendered  to  it  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis.  From  the  time  it 
became  a  chartered  institution  until  the  year  1874,  a  period  of  forty 
years,  he  was  president  of  the  trustees.  Nearly  all  the  time  he  was 
its  treasurer  and  a  member  of  the  executive  committee.  He  contrib- 
uted liberally  for  its  foundation.  He  contributed  money  in  large  sums 
and  in  small  sums  to  carry  it  forward.  Though  sometimeB  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented,  he  remained  faithfhl  to  his  trust.  During 
the  darkest  period  of  its  history,  when  financial  ruin  threatened  it,  he, 
by  his  wise  and  prudent  administration  of  its  aflhirs,  not  only  saved 
it,  but  prepared  the  way  for  its  later  prosperity.  Less  than  $12,000 
had  been  contributed  by  individuals  to  the  school  prior  to  1870,  and 
yet,  at  that  time,  Mr.  Davis  could  report  $35,000  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer.  Through  his  management,  there  never  was  a  day  in  the 
history  of  the  school  when  its  property  was  less  than  the  day  before. 
It  is  to  this  property,  largely  contributed  by  himself,  that  he  has 
added  within  a  few  years,  nearly  as  much  more. 

In  the  year  1874,  Mr.  Davis  insisted  that  he  should  be  excused 
from  serving  tlie  Academy  longer  as  president  of  its  trustees,  and  in 
view  of  his  advanced  age,  his  resignation  was  accepted.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Walker  of  Worcester  had  already  by  his  liberality  to  the  school, 
indicated  that  this  position  should  be  transferred  to  him.  He  was, 
accordingly,  made  president,  and  still  holds  the  position.  To  him, 
also,  the  prosperity  of  the  school  has  been  a  matter  of  generous  inter- 
est. Besides  his  contributions  to  its  permanent  fiinds,  he  has  added 
to  the  annual  income  of  the  school,  from  his  own  purse,  such  sums, 
amounting  in  all  to  thousands  of  dollars,  as  the  higher  useftilncss  of 
the  school  seemed  to  demand.  He  has  also  given  a  large  amount  of 
time  and  attendance  to  its  material  and  educational  interests,  bringing 
to  both  large  experience  and  far-reaching  practical  wisdom. 
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WiLusTON  Semxnary,  Easthampton. 

"  Williston  Seminary  had  its  beginnings  in  the  consecration,  in  1882, 
of  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  Williston  to  the 
service  of  mankind.  The  specific  object  of  his  charities  was  not' 
determined  until  after  years  of  deliberation  and  counsel.  It  was  a 
favorite  plan  of  the  first  principal  to  have  his  pupils  study  in  a  school- 
room under  his  direction.  When  he  was  fiimishing  the  first  building, 
Mr.  Williston  said  to  Mr.  Wright,  *  If  you  think  we  shall  ever  have  a 
hundred  pupils  here,  I  will  place  a  hundred  chairs  in  the  school-room.' 
Hr.  Wright  thought  he  would  risk  it.  Ninety  pupils  appeared  during 
the  first  term,  and  the  school-room  soon  proved  too  small.  There  was 
then  one  building  (two  stories)  of  wood,  with  dormitories  for  sixty, 
besides  the  boarding-house.  In  1844  a  second  building,  of  brick 
(three  stories),  the  present  middle  hall,  was  erected.  The  dormitories 
must  then  have  accommodated  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  wooden 
building  was  burned  in  March,  1857.  It  was  at  once  replaced  by  a 
brick  building,  the  present  south  hall  (three  stories  high),  which, 
besides  recitation-rooms,  has  dormitories  for  forty-eight.  The  gym- 
nasium (two  stories)  was  erected  in  1864.  North  hall  was  built  in 
1866  (four  stories  high).  This  contains  only  one  recitation-room, 
and  increases  the  dormitory  accommodations  to  two  hundred  and 
fifteen.    The  astronomical  observatory  was  erected  in  1872." 

Samuel  Williston,  the  founder,  was  born  June  17,  1795,  and  died 
July  17,  1874.  "He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Payson  Williston,  who 
settled  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in  Easthampton,  in 
1789.  He  is  said  to  have  inherited  his  mother's  disposition  and  traits, 
— patient  perseverence,  painstaking  application  to  business,  and  thrifty 
husbandr3\  He  was  designed  of  his  father  for  the  ministry,  and  he 
began  his  preparation  at  the  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  But  his 
eyes  failed,  and  the  plan  of  his  life  was  changed,  he  becoming  in  turn 
clerk,  agriculturist,  and  manufacturer,  especially  of  buttons,  in  which 
he  eventually  gave  emplo^^ment  to  one  thousand  families  scattered 
through  the  Connecticut  Vallej'. 

"Mr.  Williston  became  very  rich,  chiefly  by  careful  savings  of 
small  profits.  He  bestowed  his  wealth  with  liberal  hand,  and  has  laid 
the  present  generation,  and  those  that  shall  succeed,  under  lasting 
obligation  to  him.  It  is  estimated  that  his  benefactions  during  life- 
time amounted  to  $1,000,000,  and  in  his  will  he  has  made  provision 
for  the  distribution  of  three-fourths  of  a  million  more.  He  gave  from 
principle  and  not  from  impulse.  Consequently  he  always  weighed 
well  the  merits  of  the  object  presented  for  his  aid.  When  he  approved, 
he  gave  well.    He  gave  largely  to  Amherst  ColIegCi  and  thus  saved 
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the  College  to  mankind,  and  by  his  example  and  personal  solicitation 
stimulated  others  to  give.  He  saw  the  population  of  his  native  town 
increase  ft*om  five  hundred  to  four  thousand,  with  a  valaation  of  two 
and  a  half  millions,  and  a  manufacturing  capital  aggregating  $1,500,- 
000 ;  and  all  this  chiefly  due  to  enterprises  originated  by  himself. 

"  Mr.  Williston  was  married  in  the  spring  of  1822,  to  Emily  Graves 
of  Williamsburg,  and  it  was  through  her  enterprise  that  his  attention 
was  first  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  fortune." 

Endowment  and  Tuition. — ^The  present  endowment  of  Williston 
Seminary  is  about  $100,000,  and  the  income  from  tuition  and  rents 
$12,000.  The  future  endowment  will  be,  from  estate  of  the  late 
Samuel  Williston,  on  settlement,  $200,000,  which  Immediately  reverts 
to  the  school ;  at  decease  of  Mrs.  Williston,  $150,000  more,  which 
must  remain  a  permanent  fund.  In  course  of  time,  the  school  is  to 
receive  $100,000  additional ;  and  Mrs.  Williston  has  given  the  family 
homestead,  which  is  valued  at  $50,000,  making,  with  the  present 
endowment,  a  total  of  $600,000.  The  $200,000  which  immediately 
reverts  to  the  school  may  be  partly  used  for  buildings  and  apparatus. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — There  are  three  dormitories,  having  in 
them  the  recitation-rooms ;  a  gymnasium,  and  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory ;  all  these  are  of  brick.  The  school  also  owns  a  boarding-house, 
the  principal's  and  the  janitor's  houses,  all  of  wood.  The  grounds 
occupied  by  these  buildings  contain  about  four  acres ;  the  Williston 
homestead  about  thirteen  acres. 

Course  of  Sttidy. — There  are  two  courses  of  study,  a  classical,  fur- 
nishing preparation  for  College,  and  a  scientific,  furnishing  preparation 
for  technical  schools,  or  graduating  those  who  do  not  study  farther. 
Diplomas  are  given  in  each  of  these  courses.  The  courses  are  par- 
allel, and  for  three  years. 

It  was  the  design  of  the  founder  of  the  school  to  make,  not  a  College, 
nor  a  professional  school,  but  a  secondary  institution  of  a  far  higher  oraer 
than  auy  now  existing.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  to  be  divided  into 
distincfc  professorships.  To  the  charge  of  these  are  to  be  appointed  men  of 
eminent  talent,  scholarship  and  culture, — men  who  by  experience  are  adepts 
in  teaching,  and  who  will  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the  interests  of 
the  Seminary.  The  number  of  professors  and  instructors  is  to  be  si^cient 
to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  the  instruction,  and  they  are  to  receive  such 
compensation  and  to  have  such  hours  of  labor  that  they  can  perfect  them- 
selves in  their  department's  and  pursue  their  researches  beyond  the  mere 
necessities  of  the  class-room. 

The  classical  department  will  afford  the  most  complete  and  thorough 
preparation  for  the  best  Colleges,  and  also  furnish  a  good  training  for  Uiose 
who  contemplate  going  at  once  from  the  secondary  school  to  professional 
study.  Students  of  the  English  class  will  lay  a  solid  foundation  of  cnltare 
in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  common  English  branches.    In  the  scientific 
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department  yoang  men  are  to  be  instructed  in  all  the  branches  of  science, 
literature  and  philosophy  of  a  College  course,  and  also  in  business  forms 
and  methods,  m  drawing  and  designing,  and  in  architecture.  Those  who 
desire  it  will  be  tau&^t  in  the  most  accomplished  manner  the  French  and 
German  languages.  This  instruction  will  embrace  not  only  the  literature 
of  those  tongues,  but  the  art  and  practice  of  conversation  in  them. 

Libraries^  Apparatus^  Etc. — ^The  semlDary  library  contains  fifteen 
hundred  yolnmes ;  the  society  libraries,  fifteen  hundred  volumes.  The- 
geological  and  mineralogical  cabinets  contain  about  five  thousand! 
specimens ;  the  herbariums,  about  two  thousand.  The  chemical  labor- 
atory furnishes  abundant  means  for  independent  work,  while  the 
philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete  and  new,  costing  $5,000.. 
The  instruments  for  surveying  and  engineering  are  also  complete.. 
The  department  of  physiology  and  anatomy  is  fhrnished  with  manikin,, 
skeleton,  and  with  prepared  specimens  of  human  and  comparative 
anatomy.  The  observatory  has  telescope  and  fixtures  costing  over. 
81,000.  The  gymnasium  is  fully  equipped,  and  exercise  is  required ;. 
the  building  and  fixtures  cost  $10,000.  The  art-room  is  ftirnished 
with  models  and  drawings;  instruction  is  given  in  freehand  and^ 
mechanical  drawing. 

Lyceumsj  Etc. — There  are  two  literary  societies,  one  in  each  depart- 
ment, with  furnished  rooms,  libraries,  etc. ;  both  are  well  sustained, 
and  fruitful  of  good.  An  alumni  association  was  formed  in  1867 ;  its 
ofiScers  are  president,  secretary  and  executive  committee. 

Expenses  to  Students. — Tuition  is  $63  per  annum ;  tuition  is  fVee  tO' 
indigent  students.      Boom-rents  vary  from  $15  to  $60  per  annum. 
In  town,  rents  vary  fh>m  $1  to  $3  per  week.    Board  varies  from  $3.50' 
to  17  per  week. 

Work  Accomplished  by  the  School. — ^^  The  Seminary  opened  with  a. 
male  and  female  department.  The  latter  was  suspended  in  1864. 
The  largest  number  of  ladies  in  attendance  during  any  year  was  one 
hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  the  smallest,  forty-four.  There  Tvere 
fifty-four  names  of  ladies  in  the  catalogue  of  1864.  The  first  cata- 
logue contains  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  Qames,  male  and  female, — 
two-thirds  of  these  are  in  the  English  course.  The  total  rose  rapidly 
until,  in  1846,  it  stood  at  five  hundred  and  forty-two..  After  that  it. 
declined,  and  the  yearly  average  stood  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  until  the  discontinuance  of  the  ladies'  department.  The 
average  term  attendance  since  the  war  has  stood  at  175. 

*^  During  the  first  five  years  of  the  Seminary's  existence,  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  were  from  New  England,  sixty  per  cent,  from 
Hampshire  County,  and  thirty  per  cent,  from  Easthampton*  As  High 
Schools  were  established  in  the  neighboring  towns,,  this  local  patronage 
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fell  off,  and  the  growth  of  South  Hadley  Seminary  affected  the  numher 
of  ladies.    Daring  the  aeoond  five  years  the  percentage  from  New 
England  had  dropped  to  ninety,  and  the  percentage  from  Hampshire 
County  to  thirty-three.     For  the  next  ten  years  the  percentage  for 
New  England  stood  at  eighty-five,  and  the  Hampshire  County  per- 
centage continued  at  thirty-three.    With  the  increased  cost  of  board 
and  the  continued  development  of  home  schools,  these  percentages 
continued  to  decline  until,  at  the  present  time,  the  attendance  from 
New  England  is  fifty  per  cent.,  and  that  fh>m  Hampshire  County  is 
ten  per  cent. — half  of  the  latter  fh>m  Eastfaampton.    This  indicates 
that  the  Seminary  began  as  a  local  school,  and  served  the  purpose  of 
a  High  School  for  many  neighboring  towns.    It  has  ceased  to  be  local 
and  has  become  national." 

The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  upon  the  school  to 
•date  is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-three, — males,  four  tboa- 
•sand  nine  hundred  and  sixty-six ;  females,  ten  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven.  The  whole  number  reckoned  alumni  is  one  thousand  one  hun- 
»dred  and  seventeen.  The  number  who  have  graduated  at  Colleges  is 
five  hundred  and. twelve;  at  professional  and  scientific  schools,  who 
3Te  not  college  graduates,  is  eighty-eight ;  at  present  in  College  and 
scientific  schools,  eighty-eight.  The  average  number  of  graduates 
per  annum  is  about  forty ;  of  these  twenty  to  thirty  are  in  the  classi- 
>cal  department. 

Of  graduates  and  others  there  are  in  the  ministry,  or  in  prepara- 
tion, one  hundred  and  sixty-seven ;  in  law,  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four  ;  in  medicine,  eighty ;  in  teaching,  eighty-nine ;  in  conduct  of 
newspapers,  twenty ;  in  engineering,  twenty-five.  The  total  reported 
in  the  professions  and  learned  avocations  is  five  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  ;  of  authors  reported  there  are  twenty-four ;  forty  are  reported 
as  eminent  in  political  life ;  «nd  in  the  army  record  three  hundred  and 
•eighty-six,  of  whom  two  hundred  and  thirty  are  non-commissioned 
'Officers  and  privates,  nine  are  generals,  sixteen  colonels,  etc. 

Ghvemment. — The  government  of  the  institution  consists  of  a 
board  of  trust  numbering  fourteen, — half  of  them  clergymen,  the  rest 
lawyers,  teachers  or  business  men. 

Teachers. — ^The  Seminary  has  had  four  principals :  Luther  Wright, 
M.  A.,  from  1841  to  1849  ;  Josiah  Qark,  M.  A.,  from  1850  to  1868 ; 
[Marshall  Henshaw,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  from  1864  to  1875;  the  present 
iprincipal  is  Bev.  James  Whiton,  Ph.  D.  The  total  faculty  at  present 
[numbers  nine. 
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HIBTORY. 

Compiled  from  Sketch  by  Bev.  Charles  M.  Hti>e»  D.  D.,  and  itcma  by  E.  W.  Norwoox>» 

A.  M.,  Principal. 

Samuel  AQfttin  Hitchcock,  the  founder  of  this  school,  was  born  in 
Brimfield,  January  9, 1794.  He  was  a  hard-working  and  industrious 
lad,  and  early  in  life  supported  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  His  neces- 
sities prevented  his  enjoying  the  priyileges  of  any  higher  education 
than  such  as  the  Common  Schools  of  the  town  afforded.  It  was  a 
deprivation  that  he  keenly  felt,  as  he  saw  one  and  another  of  his 
youthful  companions  enrolling  themselves  among  the  students  of 
Monson  Academy,  and  it  had  much  to  do  with  the  special  sympathy 
which  he  afterwards  cherished  for  young  men  debarred  by  poverty 
from  the  enjoyment  of  advantages  which  others  could  afford. 

By  industry  and  great  frugality  he  was  able  to  add  something,  year 
by  year,  to  the  $50  he  deposited  of  the  proceeds  of  his  first  year's 
labor  away  from  home.  In  1820  he  went  to  Boston  and  formed  a 
co-partnership  with  Matthias  Armsby  and  Thatcher  Tucker  for  the 
sale  of  manufactured  goods.  After  various  changes,  the  well-known 
house  of  Gardner  Brewer  So  Co.  grew  out  of  this  original  dfjr-goods 
commission  house. 

Mr.  Hitchcock  succeeded  in  amassing  a  large  property,  which  was 
widely  distributed  in  furtherance  of  Christian  charities.  He  gave,  in 
small  sums,  a  large  amount,  but  in  addition  to  this  constant  giving, 
his  bequests  to  public  institutions  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
$650,000. 

The  founder  of  Hitchcock  Free  High  School  proposed  to  the  ^^  citi* 
zens''  of  the  town  of  Brimfield  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $10,000 
for  the  purpose  of  endowing  a  free  Grammar  School  in  the  town  of 
Brimfield,  the  income  of  which  fund  should  be  permanently  devoted 
exclusively  to  defraying  the  expenses  of  instruction  in  said  school, 
subject  to  conditions  and  irestrictions  specified,  one  of  which  was  that 
the  sum  of  $4,000  shall  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  trustees  of  said  donation.  The  sum  contribi|ted  by  the 
citizens  of  Brimfield  was  $4,862.25,  of  which  amount  Mr.  Hitchcock 
gave  $500  in  addition  to  the  original  endowment.  From  time  to  time 
Mr.  Hitchcock  made  other  additions  to  this  fund  until,  in  1871,  a  gift 
of  $40,000  increased  the  endowments  to  $80,000. 
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The  Bdiool  edifiee  is  a  tasteftil  and  oommodioiis  woodeo  buHdiiig,  of 
two  stories,  with  wings  oa  csefa  side,  and  in  line  with  the  front  It 
contains  a  room  on  each  floor  in  the  main,  with  two  rooms  leading 
from  these  in  each  of  the  wings.  The  groonds  contain  one  acre,  and 
are  properl  j  graded,  tastdnlly  <mianiented  and  neatly  indoaed. 

Caune  of  Study. — ^The  courses  of  stndy  are  thoroogh  in  all  depart- 
ments of  v^ngliah  and  the  classfrfi,  with  the  modem  languages,  mosie 
and  drawing,  of  whidi  both  of  the  latter  haye  receiyed  a  considerable 
share  of  attention. 

The  library  is  excellent,  containing  twelve  hnndred  Tolnmes,  accessi- 
ble to  the  school  for  reference  and  tot  reading. 

The  institation  has  a  good  cabinet  of  minerals,  wiUi  nKxIelB  for  art- 
cnlture.  It  has  a  good  chemical  laboratory,  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  some  most  excellent  philosc^hical  apparatus. 

Lyceum. — ^The  Hitchcock  Ljceom  holds  weekly  meetings  during 
antumn  and  winter. 

Eaq^ensea  to  Students. — ^TaiUon  is  free  except  for  instruction  in 
instramental  masic    Board  is  from  83.50  to  $4  per  week. 

Work  Accomplished. — ^The  idea  of  the  founder  of  this  school  was  to 
establish  and  maintain  for  the  benefit  of  his  native  town,  a  school  of 
the  highest  grade  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts regulating  the  Public  School  system  of  the  State,  but  not  required 
by  law  in  conununities  having  no  larger  population  than  Brinofield 
now  has. 

It  was  the  declared  intention  of  the  founder  to  make  the  school  of 
such  a  grade  that  young  ipen  may  be  fitted  for  College  or  for  the 
business  of  life.  The  school  was  never  to  be  converted  into  a 
Primary  School,  but  the  pupils  must  first  have  attained  a  suitable  age 
and  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency,  such  as  the  trustees  may  desig- 
nate. The  minimum  age  is  thirteen  years,  with  qualifications  equal  to 
those  required  for  the  highest  grade  of  good  Grammar  Schools. 

Since  1871  the  completion  of  the  r^ular  course  of  study  has 
entitled  the  scholars  to  a  certificate  of  graduation. 

Crovermnent. — ^The  government  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees,  thirteen  in  number,  four  of  whom  are  non-resi- 
dents of  Brimfield. 

Teadiers. — In  the  summer  term  there  are  four  teachers ;  during  the 
fall  and  winter  five  are  employed.  E.  W.  Norwood,  A.  M.,  is  the 
present  principal. 
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PnUmlsary  Beport  of  Ohio  Commlssionen,  1866 


THE  GOTTHBIL  AT  REUTLEKGEN,  WUBTEMBEBO. 

"  The  very  interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  G.  Werner,  a  Protestant  cler- 
gyman of  South  Germany,  to  our  associate,  deserves  our  most  grateful 
acknowledgment  It  contains  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  experience 
of  a  gentleman  who,  from  a  deep  and  solemn  conviction  of  his  duties  as 
a  preacher  of  the  Gk)spel,  has  devoted  a  life  to  the  saving  of  the  neglected 
children  of  society.  Solitary  and  alone  he  has  struck  out  into  the  path 
of  heing  Ood's  messenger  of  love  to  the  humble  and  forsaken :  unassisted 
by  government  he  has  for  years  labored  incessantly  in  this  great  cause. 
The  views  he  xyresents  in  this  letter  evince  his  sincere  earnestness  and  prac- 
tical good  sense,  and  they  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
general  stock  of  knowledge  upon  this  subject " 

EiBtraet  from  Letter  cf  Bet,  Quitan  Wemer, 

This  letter  was  addressed  to  Hon.  Charles  Remlin,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  by  Qovemor  Chase  of  Ohio,  in  1860,  to  report  on  a 
Plan  for  treating  Juvenile  Delinquent  and  Neglected  Children. 

All  my  endeavors  and  x>erformances  rest  upon  a  fixed  religious  princi- 
ple; I  cannot,  however,  say  positively  whether  merehumanitarianism 
would  not  have  achieved  the  same  results  as  those  furnished  by  my  sys- 
tem; only  so  much  is  certain,  that  I  owe  everything  yet  accomplished  to 
a  consistent  adherence  to  this  principle;  nor  would  I  ever  trust  the  edu- 
cation of  children,  or  the  supervision  over  the  poor,  to  any  person  of 
whom  I  was  not  convinced  that  he  had  lived  himself  into  this  principle. 
The  one-sided  tendency  of  the  Protestant  church  has  almost  set  aside  this 
principle,  and  rendered  a  truly  sensible  and  beneficial  care  of  the  poor 
nearly  impossible.  We  should  regard  the  poor  confided  to  our  charge  as 
our  own  children  and  brethren,  and  seek  to  secure  their  welfare  equally 
with  our  own. 

In  my  establishments  (there  are  seven  in  number,  in  which  600  persons 
in  part  educate  and  provide  for  others,  and  in  part  are  educate^  and  pro- 
viaed  for,)  I  strive  to  give  life  to  this  great  principle — the  fundamental 
principle  of  Christianity— *' to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  I  can 
freely  say  that  Just  so  far  as  I  succeed  therein,  just  so  far  are  the  results 
really  favorable. 

They  contain  poor,  abandoned  children  taken  up  by  me,  of  all  ages. 
The  aaults  that  have  joined  me  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  and  many  of 
them  are  farmers.  They  are  generally  unmarried,  and  belong  to  both 
sexes.  Only  a  few  families  have  attached  themselves  lately.  All  of  them 
came  for  the  purpose  of  practising  true  Christian  philanthropy,  and  to 
labor  for  the  extension  of  the  kin^om  of  God.  Most  of  them  refuse  all 
compensation,  their  incentive  being  love  for  their  fellow  men.  They 
Teceive  in  the  Institution  all  they  need,  and  in  case  of  sickness  careful 
attention  and  medical  treatment 

The  Institution  fii-st  founded,  the  mother  establishment  called  "  God- 
help,"  is  here,  and  its  object  is.  to  provide  for  and  educate  poor  children, 
and  to  fit  such  as  show  the  proper  talent  for  it  for  being  proper  instnmients 
in  similar  benevolent  efforts  for  the  poor.  In  the  motner-house  we  prac- 
tice agriculture,  and  labor  of  all  kinds,  especially  paper-making  ana  em- 
broidery, weaving  of  cotton  goods,  fillet  and  crotchet  work  in  wool, 
cotton,  and  silk.    A  traveling  agent  provides  for  the  selling  of  these  arti- 
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des,  and  a  ^nUeman  of  eood  mercaxitile  education  regulates  and  super- 
intends our  industrial  proauctions. 

A  mechanical  work-shop  is  being  erected,  so  that  the  more  able  boys 
who  are  educated  at  the  Institution  may  perfect  themselves  la  mechanics; 
others  are  educated  to  be  teachers.  Especially  do  we  desire  to  fit  the 
more  intelligent  girls  for  teachers  and  supervisors  in  the  branch  establish- 
ments, so  that  they  ne^  not  remain  in  the  Institution  beyond  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  or  age.  and  may  be  employed  at  any  time  as  missionaries 
among  the  poor.  I  find  it  particularly  commendable  and  useful  to  employ 
females  in  the  education  and  instruction  of  younger  children. 

The  Catholic  church  draws  women  much  more  extensively  than  we  do 
into  her  service :  we  must  act  upon  her  examule  in  the  matter.  Many  ^p^oung 
women  have  joined  my  establishments,  ana  they  labor  with  great  willing- 
ness and  the  evident  blessing  of  God  in  the  cause  of  the  children.  For 
primary  instruction,  and  especially  where  instruction  is  to  be  imparted  by 
intuition,  women  are  always  better  than  men.  They  awake  and  form  the 
mind  of  the  child,  which  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment.  If  at  all 
possible,  I  advise  you  to  employ  women  for  the  primary  branches  of  your 
schools;  this,  I  fear,  will  be  more  difficult  in  America  tnan  it  is  here. 

I  would  also  recommend  to  you  that,  if  you  have  to  provide  Institu- 
tions for  poor  children,  to  introduce  among  them  some  useful  and  proper 
branch  of  industry.  Labor  teaches  them  order,  faithfulness,  and  eneigy, 
and  guards  them  against  many  improprieties. 

In  religion  I  teach  them  the  simplest  principles  of  Christianity;  the 
oommandment  of  love — all — even  children,  easily  comprehend.  Subtile 
religious  tenets  and  aif ected  pietism  I  keep  from  them,  nor  wiU  I  try  to 
indoctrinate  them  myself  with  religious  feelings;  I  prefer  to  let  these  rise 
in  their  hearts  of  their  own  accord.  In  fact,  I  seek  to  afford  to  them  Id  the 
formation  of  character  the  greatest  possible  liberty:  for  I  wish  to  see  them 
faithful  and  true.  I  try  to  keep  them  from  wickedness  and  degradation, 
and  get  along  with  a  few  very  simple  punishments.  Corporeal  punish- 
ment is  veij  seldom  resorted  to,  ana  deprivation  of  pleasure  and  food  are 
the  usual  inflictions.  I  inspect,  frequently,  the  testimonials  as  to  their, 
habits  of  industry  and  general  behavior,  and,  when  deemed  necessaiy, 
reprove  them  publicly. 

I  win  many  by  ratifying  them  with  promenades,  and  occasionally  by 
short  loumeys.  My  chief  aim  is  to  plant  in  their  hearts  a  love  for  virtue; 
and  this  is  the  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  whole  establishment,  and  it 
gratifies  me  deeply  to  be  able  to  say  that  by  far  the  most  of  our  children 
are  open  to  gooa  and  noble  impressions,  and  by  keeping  them  from  low 
vices  their  hearts  are  ever  ready  to  receive  religion. 

Instruction  and  lahar,  so  that  the  first  retains  its  pre-eminence,  I  use  as 
the  great  means  of  reformation,  and  I  have  found,  after  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  that  their  correct  use  and  combination  always  insures  results 
the  most  favorable. 

We  have  three  schools  in  which  the  common  branches  of  the  schools  of 
WUrtemberg  for  practical  sciences  are  taught.  I  like  to  afford  to  all  these 
children,  especially  those  displaying  good  talents,  an  education  as  good  as 
possible,  just  as  I  would  for  my  own  children.  It  is  the  best  provision 
that  I  can  send  with  them  into  life,  as  they  are  destitute  of  property. 
This  principle  having  become  flesh  and  blood  with  us,  our  children  par- 
take with  us  of  as  much  love  as  they  would  in  a  family.  This  I  re^ud 
as  very  important  in  such  Institutions,  because  in  them  they  are  apt  to 
fall  gradually  into  mere  legal  routine,  by  which  the  mind  is  chilled  and 
hypocrisy  generated.  Parental  love  is  like  the  sun,  without  which  plants 
cannot  develop  themselves;  nor  can  any  system,  however  0>od,  supply 
this  parental  affection.  Only  where  persons  are  actuated  by  a  proper 
feeling  of  love,  can  children  be  made  partakers  of  love,  and  this  love  may 
even  excel  a  parent's  love,  in  the  formation  of  human  character,  if  its 
wisdom  be  combined  with  holiness.  To  sow  the  seed  of  love  in  man,  we 
must  have  religious  instruction  and  training;  and  this  I  try  to  afford. 

It  is  a  great  Teading^dea  of  my  establishments,  that  they  must  maintain 
themselves  by  their  own  labor.  I  dislike  to  have  them  oependent  on  the 
charity  of  the  world,  which  beeets  a  lamentable  laxity,  both  in  officers 
and  children.    I  want  to  develop  aU  the  better  powers  and  faculties 
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of  man,  and  this  can  be  done  through  labor,  dictated  and  actuated  by 
love.  We  adults  have  to  exercise  all  our  strength  and  capacity  to  main- 
tain our  numerous  flock  of  children,  as  a  father  of  a  large  famihr  has 
to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  bring  up  his  children  honestly.  Labor 
is,  after  religion,  the  best  educator;  and  hence  we  employ  our  children 
in  many  kinds  of  industry,  such  as  fit  their  capacities;  but  this  is  never 
done  at  the  expense  of  instruction  and  education,  which  ever  occupies, 
with  us,  the  first  rank.  As  Christianity  dves  to  my  establishment  its 
spiritual  tone,  and  influences  the  minds  of  all,  so  does  the  rule  of  con- 
duct, lust  stated,  secure  its  material  welfare,  and  it  also  perfects  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  its  inmates  and  fits  them  for  life. 

1  commenced  with  very  small  means,  and  yet  1  have  succeeded,  in 
twenty  years,  to  foimd  eight  establishments,  and  all  of  them  are  furnished 
with  means  to  maintain  themselves.  1  admit  1  had  to  go  in  debt,  but 
there  is  every  prospect  for  its  early  payment, — my  assistants  have  felt 
great  anxiety  in  this  matter,  and  it  has  been  a  great  incentive  to  constant 
activity  on  their  part.  All  of  my  establishments  have  three  or  four  Super- 
intendents, who  received  their  training  in  the  mother-house,  and  who  are 
animated  by  an  equally  high  religious  spirit,  and  are  full  of  zeal  in  all  the 
labor  req[uired.  One  of  the  chief  requirements  of  a  good  education  for 
children  is  the  development  of  their  better  moral  feenngs  and  impulses, 
and  with  it,  a  love  to  labor  and  to  learn.  This  is  one  of  the  most  difilcult 
tasks  for  teachers  to  accomplish,  and  everything  depends  on  the  individu- 
ality of  the  teacher  and  instructor.  If  he  sets  a  good  example,  much  will 
be  accomplished.  I  learn  and  labor  with  my  children,  and  1  never  ask 
them  to  do  anything  that  I  would  not  do  myself.  I  frequently  tell  them 
that  in  our  age  it  requires  a  very  good  education,  fine  abilities,  and  a  most 
intelligent  activity,  to  secure  a  livelihood.  1  endeavor  to  instill  into  their 
minds  love  of  country,  a  high  sense  of  honor, — ^in  short,  eveiything  to 
make  tbem  good  and  useful  citizens;  and  most  of  my  children  1  thus  in- 
duce to  take  a  high  aim  in  life,  and  to  preserve  themselves  from  degrad- 
ingactions. 

These,  respected  friend,  are  the  great  pillars  upon  which  rest  my  labors 
in  education  and  reformation.  My  children  spring  generally  from  the 
very  poorest  of  our  people, — many  of  them  are  orphans  or  abandoned 
children.  1  will  cheerfully  afford  you  further  details,  if  you  think  it  wiU 
aid  your  State  in  its  noble  purpose. 

P.  S. — ^In  looking  again  over  the  letter  of  your  brother,  1  find  that 
you  also  wish  to  hear  my  views  about  the  proper  treatment  of  juvenile 
delinquents  and  criminals.  1,  too,  take  up  such  persons,  and  with  some 
who  were  not  too  depraved  and  corrupted,  1  obtained  good  results.  The 
order,  activity,  and  moral  spirit  which  should  prevail  in  such  establish- 
ments, carries  them  along  and  leaves  but  little  room  for  their  evil  dispo- 
sitions. It  is  best  for  such  institutions  to  be  in  the  country,  and  their 
labor  should  be  agriculture.  For  the  more  wicked,  an  Institution  is  neces- 
sary, with  a  severe  discipline  than  is  usual  in  establishments  for  better 
disposed  children,  because  that  liberty  which  must  be  afforded  to  the  bet- 
ter is  generally  abused  by  the  corrupt.  1  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  find- 
ing such  an  institution;  its  superintendence  requires  persons  of  a  deep 
moral  earnestness  and  true  christian  spirit,  or  else  they  will  tire  in  the 
work  or  tyrannize  over  those  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  1  hope  to  be  able, 
in  due  time,  to  form  persons  suitable  for  such  institutions.  To  find 
the  proper  persons  for  such  establishments  is  more  important  than  all 
else.  Money,  dwellings,  goods,  and  systems  of  labor  can  always  be  found ; 
but  seldom,  indeed,  the  spirit  which  knows  how  to  use  and  direct  these 
rightly.  This  spirit  springs  only  from  Christianity.  If  we  can  only  suc- 
ceed m  properly  forming  our  youth,  then  we  have  found  the  best  roads 
towards  operating  beneficially  on  the  life  of  the  whole  people.  The  main 
lever  in  elevating  mankind,  is  to  give  to  simple,  practical  Christianity  its 
due  efficiency,  it  often  seems  to  me  as  if  the  Christians  had  not  yet  found 
out  the  simple  and  wholesome  ^^rm  of  their  creed;  in  it  I  have  found  a 
real  secret  treasure,  and  I  think  that  out  of  it  the  whole  life  of  nations 
will  yet  be  wonderfully  revived.  Of  this  many  encouraging  fruits  in  my 
establishments  and  communities,  bear  witness.  I  must  first,  however, 
obtain  a  perfect  fruit;  then  will  be  the  time  to  call  the  world's  attention. 
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XOffrOBICAL  PBYSLOPHBNT.* 

The  importance  of  some  provision  for  dependent  and  n^lected  children 
not  gathered  into  the  county  almshouses,  or  orphan  asylums,  and  not  yet 
drifted  away  into  criminal  courses  which  terminate  in  the  reform-school 
or  houses  of  correction,  had  arrested  the  attention  of  here  and  there 
benevolent  and  public-spirited  individuals.  In  1860  a  commission  author- 
ized by  the  legislature  and  appointed  by  Oovemor  Baldwin,  after  visiting 
the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  the  State  (C.  I.  Walker  of  Detroit, 
S.  8.  Cutter  of  Coldwater,  and  F.  H.  Rankin  of  Flint),  recommended 
some  action  by  which  better  provisions  should  be  made  in  the  county 
almshouses,  or  in  private  orphan  asylums,  or  in  a  State  Primary  School 
like  that  of  Monson  in  Massachusetts.  After  miich  deliberation  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  in  1870-71,  of  which  C.  D.  Randall  of  Coldwater 
was  Chairman,  and  the  most  active  m^oiber,  matured  a  plan  for  a  State 
Public  School  for  dependent  and  neglected  children,  excluding  such  as 
had  come  under  the  sentence  of  a  court — ^a  temporary  home  and  school  to 
prepare  them  for  regular  family  life  and  ordinary  school  and  industrial 
training,  into  which  they  should  be  introduced  by  proper  indenture  to 
responsible  heads  of  families  who  should  be  under  authorized  supervision. 

By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  1871,  and  amended  in  1873,  a  State 
Public  School  is  established  at  Coldwater  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  dependent  children  until  homes  can  be  provided  for  them,  or  until 
they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.  It  was  specially  designed  "  for  those  who 
are  now  maintained  in  the  county  poor-houses,  those  who  have  been  aban- 
doned by  their  parents,  or  are  orphans,  or  whose  parents  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime."  The  sixteenth  section  of  the  ori^nal  act  declares  the 
main  object  of  the  institution: 

"  It  is  declared  to  be  the  object  of  this  Act  to  provide  for  such  children 
only  temporary  homes  untU  homes  can  be  procured  for  them  in  familie& 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  board  of  control  to  use  all  diligence  to  provide 
suitable  places  in  good  families  for  all  such  pupils  as  have  received  an 
elementary  education;  and  any  other  pupils  may  be  placed  in  good  fami- 
lies on  condition  that  their  education  shall  be  provided  for  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  town  or  city  where  they  may  reside.  The  board  of  control 
are  hereby  made  the  legal  guardians  of  all  the  children  who  may  become 
inmates  of  the  school,  with  authority  to  bind  out  any  children  to  a  pur- 

•  The  accoant  of  UiIb  institotlon  is  taken,  with  alight  modifications,  from  papera  read 
before  the  National  Prison  4BBOciation,  by  Hon.  G.  D.  Randall,  Member  and  Secretaiy  of 
the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Public  School  of  Michigan  for  Dependent  Children,  to 
whom  the  State  is  mainly  Indebted  for  the  oxganisation  and  development  of  this  interest- 
ing institattuk. 
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suit  or  trade  during  minority,  under  a  contract  insuring  the  child  kind 
and  proper  treatment  and  a  fair  elementary  education." 

BOABD  OF  OONTHOL. 

The  government  of  the  institution  is  in  a  board  of  control,  consisting  of 
three  members  appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate  jointly,  each  holding 
office  six  years,  one  going  out  every  two  years.  It  makes  all  rules  and 
regulations,  and  employs  all  officers  and  subordinates,  who  hold  thdr  posi- 
tions at  the  pleasure  of  the  board.  The  immediate  government  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  resident  superintendent,  with  ample  x>owers  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  board,  which  employs  and  discharges  under-officers  on  his 
recommendation. 

The  admissions,  until  the  buildings  have  a  capacity  to  receive  all,  are 
divided  pro  rata  among  the  counties  according  to  the  number  of  depend- 
ent children  in  each.  The  superintendents  of  the  poor,  a  board  of  three 
members  in  each  county,  have  charge,  in  their  several  counties,  of  for- 
warding the  children  to  the  school.  These  officers,  on  finding  a  depead- 
ent  child  in  the  county  poor-house  or  out  of  it,  make  a  written  application 
to  the  Judge  of  probate  of  the  said  county,  certifying  that,  in  their  <^inion, 
the  child  named  is  dependent  on  the  public  for  support,  and  ask  an  exam- 
ination and  decision  by  the  judge  as  to  the  alleged  dependence.  This 
examination  and  the  decision  is  entered  In  the  journal  of  the  probate  court, 
and  a  copy  of  the  finding  and  order  of  the  judge  accompanies  the  child  to 
the  school.  It  contains  all  the  material  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  con- 
cerning the  child,  and  forms  the  basis  of  his  history,  which  is  kept  up  on 
the  records  of  the  institution. 

While  the  child  is  in  tlie  school,  it  is  taught  the  common  branches  of  an 
English  education,  and  his  moral  training  has  proper  atlentlon. 

It  is  by  law  the  special  duty  of  the  house  to  find  good  homes  for  the 
children  in  families,  under  a  contract  requiring  good  treatment  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family,  education  in  the  common  school  at  least  three  months 
each  year  during  minority,  and  to  be  taught,  as  a  general  thing,  the  occu- 
pation of  the  head  of  the  family,  the  board  reserving  the  right  to  return 
the  child  to  the  school  whenever,  in  its  opinion,  the  good  of  the  child 
requires  it.  >' 

The  visiting  agency  of  Michigan  combines  both  the  local  and  traveling 
agency  principles.  The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  an  agent  of  the 
school  with  power  to  indenture  children  and  supervise  them  in  their  new 
homes.  The  governor  of  the  State  has.  power  to  appoint,  in  each  of  the 
principal  counties,  an  agent  who  is  charged  with  finding  homes  for  and 
supervising  children  after  indenture.  No  child  can  be  indentured  in  any 
county  where  there  is  such  an  i^nt,  unless  he  approves  of  the  family; 
The  agent  appointed  by  the  governor  worics  at  home  in  bis  county,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  the  traveling  agent,  as  he  is  better  acquainted  with 
applicants  and  their  treatment  of  the  children. 

Any  person  having  taken  a  child  by  indenture  may,  by  consent  of  the 
board,  adopt  the  child  as  his  own  by  a  process  of  law  provided  in  the  pro- 
bate court,  by  which  the  child  acquires  the  same  rights  as  though  it  was 
by  birth  the  offspring  of  the  person  so  adopting  it 
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In  practice,  these  children  are  not  hurriedly  placed  out  on  the  first 
application,  whether  the  home  be  a  good  one  or  not,  just  to  make  an 
economical  showing  for  the  institution.  The  whole  career  of  the  child, 
from  the  day  the  State  becomes  its  guardian  until  its  majority,  is  watched 
over  as  by  a  loving  parent.  The  suitableness  of  the  family  for  the  child, 
and  of  the  child  for  the  family,  is  carefully  examined  into,  and  certified 
by  reliable  persons^  or  by  the  Btate  agent  of  the  proper  county. 

LOCATION  AND   BUILDINGS. 

This  school  is  located  just  outside  the  city  of  Coldwater,  on  a  farm  of 
forty-one  acres.  The  principal  buildings  consist  of  the  main  structure, 
three  stories  high,  with  two  wings  and  a  projection  in  the  rear,  eight 
cottages,  a  hospital,  and  the  necessary  out-buildings.  The  central  build- 
ing contains  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  the  ofiSces,  the  library, 
and  dormitories  for  employees.  The  east  wing,  two  stories  high,  contains 
the  school-rooms.  The  west  wing  has  the  chapel,  used  as  a  school-room, 
on  the  first  floor,  and  employees'  dormitories  on  the  second  floor.  The 
basement  under  the  whole  main  building  is  occupied  for  store-rooms, 
laundry,  engine  and  boiler-rooms,  and  under  the  east  wing  for  industrial 
purposes.  The  projection  on  the  rear  in  the  first  floor  contains  the  kitchen 
and  dining-rooms.  That  for  the  children  is  50x80  feet,  with  ceilings  15 
feet  high.  All  the  rooms  are  airy,  commodious,  and  very  pleasant.  They 
are  lighted  by  gas,  warmed  by  steam,  and  well  ventilated.  The  eight 
cottages  have  about  80  children  in  each,  presided  over  by  a  lady  cottage- 
manager,  whose  duties  are  very  much  those  of  a  mother  with  a  smaller 
family.  The  capacity  of  the  school  can  be  increased  to  400  or  500  by  the 
addition  of  more  cottages.    There  are  now  five  teachers. 

OROANIZATION  AND  HANAGBHENT. 

The  institution  is  conducted,  as  the  buildings  indicate,  on  the  family- 
cottage  plan,  each  cottage  having  a  separate  family;  and  the  whole  institu- 
tion, including  children  and  employees,  constitutes  one  family,  with  the 
superintendent  as  its  head.  The  school  was  opened  in  May,  1874^  with 
five  cottages,  which  number  was,  in  1875,  increased  to  eight.  The  chil- 
dren are  of  a  better  grade  than  it  was  expected  they  would  be,  coming 
from  county  poor-houses,  and  many  of  them  from  vicious  surroundings. 
But  after  they  have  been  in  the  institution  a  short  time  they  lose  the 
depressed  poor-house  look,  and  very  soon,  in  physical  and  mental  capacity, 
compare  favorably  with  those  in  our  district  schools.  They  are  in  the 
care  of  employees  "who  have  been  selected  for  their  special  fitness  for  the 
departments  in  which  they  are  severally  engaged,  and  who  acquire  for 
these  children  a  genuine  affection.  Many  of  the  children  have  been 
placed  in  good  homes,  and  all  are  improved  and  fitted  for  good  homes  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  found.  The  facility  for  finding  homes  increases  as 
our  system  is  perfected  and  the  people  Icam  how  good  in  character  and 
capacity  the  children  are,  so  many  of  them  being  of  excellent  promise. 
The  experiment  appears  satisfactory,  and  we  have,  to-day,  no  public 
institution  more  popular  with  the  people. 
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BK8I7LT8  FBOM  1874  TO  1880. 

Since  the  school  was  opened  in  May  1874,  776  indigent  and  neglected 
children  hetween  the  ages  of  three  and  twelye  have  been  received  into  the 
institution,  and  distributed  for  a  time  to  the  several  cottage  homes,  each 
cottage  being  under  the  special  diarge  of  a  benevolent  and  cultivated 
woman.  As  soon  as  in  a  suitable  age  and  condition  to  be  assigned  to  a 
family,  and  a  suitable  family  can  be  found  by  the  agent9  chaiged  with  the 
duty  of  selection  in  each  county,  879  of  these  children  have  been  removed 
to  families  principally  in  the  agricultural  towns;  and  from  the  reports  of 
the  visiting  agents  are  growing  up  under  proper  domestic  care,  atiendmg 
the  public  school  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  engaged  in  labor  suitable 
to  their  strength  at  other  times.  Nearly  800  remain  inlhc  institution  and 
all  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  strength  find  employment  in  the  healthy 
and  varied  occupations  of  the  garden  and  farm  of  71  acres. 

The  annual  cost  per  capita  in  1879  was  $120.00,  on  an  average  number 
of  806-^  snuitl  advance  only  on  the  wretched  system  of  the  county  alms- 
house, and  an-  immense  saving  to  the  state  in  rescuing  more  than  95  per 
cent,  of  such  neglected  children  from  the  waste  and  expense  of  vicious  and 
criminal  lives. 

Mr.  Randall,  in  a  Paper  presented  to  the  department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Association.  Februrary,  1880,  says: 

1.  After  an  experience  of  six  years  we  find  that  the  general  physical, 
moral,  and  mentiil  condition,  the  behavior,  advancement  in  schools,  eta, 
of  these  children  compare  favorably  with  their  more  fortunate  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  district  schools.  A  few  weeks  in  the  school  deans  them 
up,  shows  them  what  discipline  is,  that  some  one  cares  for  them,  and  re- 
moves the  poorhouse  look,  and  the  child  appears  as  a  new  creation. 
Good  examples,  correcting  and  elevating  influences  from  teachers,  man- 
agers, their  companions,  and  others,  soon  effect  a  great  change  with  the 
worst.  Such  children  so  improved  find  homes  when  they  never  would 
from  the  county  houses,  except  it  be  to  graduate  to  the  houses  of  correc- 
tion or  the  prison.  Here  comes  in  a  great  economic  advantage  to  the 
State,  that  by  sooner  being  placed  in  families  the  sooner  is  Uie  public 
relieved  of  their  support 

2.  It  is  found  in  this  State  that  there  is  little  difference  in  the  direct 
cost  of  maintaining  and  educating  a  child  for  a  year  in  this  school  and  in 
the  county  poorhouscs.  One  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  annum  Is 
what  the  State  provides  for  800  children  in  the  school  on  the  average,  and 
it  has  not  on  the  average  cost  that  Add  to  this  the  100  that  go  out  into 
families  each  year  (last  year  the  net  gain  was  115),  who  have  to  ue  clothed, 
and  the  cost  is  $90  per  annum  for  the  400  cared  for  during  the  year.  This 
is  at  a  less  cost  (as  shown  by  the  official  reports  from  tlie  counties  to  the 
secretary  of  state)  than  it  is  for  each  child  supported  in  Uie  county  poor- 
house. 

8.  Enough  is  known  to  satisfy  us  that  there  are  very  few  of  the  children 
who  go  through  the  school  who  will  not  prove  as  ffood  in  morals  and  life 
as  the  average  children  in  the  community.  I  coulu  not  place  the  loss  as 
low  as  5  per  cent 

The  prominent  features  of  the  sjrstem  are: 
1.  The  radical  separation  of  innocent  from  criminal  children. 
8.  Education  in  a  home  by  the  State,  under  educational  and  moral  in- 
fluences; this  home  to  be  temporary. 
8.  Restoration  to  family  homes  as  soon  as  children  are  fitted  for  them. 
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INTBODUOTORY  NOTE. 

We  republish  the  following  plea,  by  Dexter  A.  Hawkine,  Esq.,  of 
whose  edacational  activity  we  shall  give  a  memoir  in  our  next 
number,  on  Compulsory  School  attendance,  because  of  its  having 
suggested  and  shaped  the  legislation  of  several  States,  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats,  and  which  we  intend  hereafter  to  review.  W$ 
append  a  paper  by  Rev.  Charles  L.  Brace,  of  the  New  York  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society,  on  the  best  treatment  of  dependent,  destitute, 
and  neglected  children  in  our  large  cities  and  villages,  where  the 
evils  of  non-attendance  at  school  abound.  On  this  class  the  penal* 
ties  of  truant  laws  for  non<4bttendance  at  school  fall  with  merciless 
severity.— ElftVor. 


InaDemocratioEepublic  like  ours,  where  all  political  power 
resides  in  and  springs  from  the  people ;  where,  to  use  the 
language  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  "  the  government  is  of  the  people^ 
for  Jie  people^  and  by  the  people**  no  subject  can  be  presented 
to  the  citizens  for  their  consideration  more  important  than  the 
edacatiozi  of  the  youth. 

UNIVEBSAL  EDUOAHOK  ESSEIHIAL  TO  FREE  GOVEBNUENT.  \ 

Intelligence  in  the  rulers  is  essential  to  good  government ; 
with  us  the  rulers  are  the  voters,  hence  the  necessity  of  fitting 
them  by  education  to  rule.  With  intelligent  voters^  our  form 
of  government  is  the  best  yet  devised ;  but  with  ignorant  voters, 
it  is  one  of  the  worst.  An  intelligent  people  seek  freedom, 
and  an  ignorant  one  despotism,  just  as  naturally  and  certainly 
lui  the  needle  points  to  the  magnetic  pole. 

The  founders  of  our  free  institutions  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  saw  this,  and  scarcely  had  they  completed  the  log. 
cabins  for  their  families,  when  tiiej  began  the  log  school-house 
for  the  school  and  school-master. 

The  school-house  has  spread,  developed  and  improved  from 
Maine  to  California  equally  with  the  dwelling-house.  It  is  the 
nursery  of  American  citizens. 

52 
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THBBS  OABBINAL  PBINGIPLES  OF  AMEBIOAK  UBEBTT. 

These  three  cardinal  principles  onr  forefathers  never  lost 
sight  of,  yiz.,  a  free  State,  a  free  School,  and  a  free  OhorcL 
Self-preservation  imposes  npon  our  government  the  duty  of 
edacatrng  the  people  sufficiently  to  qualify  them  to  exercise 
intelligently  the  right  of  suffrage.  Conscious  of  this,  every  free 
State  established  a  system  of  free  schools. 

So  great  and  beneficent  has  been  their  influence  upon  the 
people,  that  the  material  prosperity,  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  respect  for  law  and  obedience  to  it,  in  each 
State,  may  be  relatively  measured  and  calculated  by  the  con- 
dition of  the  free  public  schools. 

WHAT  THE  NATIONAL  GOYEBNMENT  IS  DOING  FOB  EDUOATION. 

The  National  Government  has  already  set  aside  for  educa- 
tional purposes  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  (140,000,000)  of 
acres  of  public  land ;  and  the  question  of  devoting  to  education 
the  whole  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  still  undisposed  of,  is  dis- 
cussed. In  the  last  Congress  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  reported  favorably  a 
bill  for  this  purpose,  and  after  a  careful  debate  and  considera- 
tion, it  passed  that  body  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate.  It  has 
established  a  Bureau  of  Education  as  a  permanent  part  of 
the  Government,  with  a  Commissioner  of  Education  at  its  head. 
His  annual  report  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  instructive, 
valuable  and  important  documents  that  issues  from  the  Govern- 
ment press.  Every  legislator  and  every  school  officer  in  the 
United  States  should  study  its  contents  and  heed  its  facts. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  INTEBEST. 

(1.) — In  the  Nation. 

Tfe  have  in  the  United  States  over  fourteen  and  a  half  mil- 
lions (14,500,000)  of  children  of  the  school  age  ;  we  expend  an- 
nually for  schools  over  ninety-five  millions  (95,000,000)  of  dollars 
which  is  equal  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the 
property,  real  and  personal,  of  the  whole  country,  as  returned 
by  the  last  census ;  and  we  employ  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  thousand  (221,000)  teachers.  This  is  our  standing  army, 
and  those  are  our  raw  recruits.    Their  arms  are  the  pen  and 
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the  slate  pencil ;  their  munitions  of  war  the  text-boots  ;  theii 
forts  and  arsenals  the  school-houses  ;  and  the  enemy  they  are 
enlisted  to  conquer,  ignorance  and  bigotry.  Through  the 
munificence  of  the  Government,  the  finest  building  that  springe 
up  in  every  village  in  our  new  Statea  and  Territories  is  the 
pubUc  school-house.  Like  the  light  of  heaven  and  the  water 
of  the  earthy  it  is  open  and  free  alike  to  rich  and  poor. 

(2.) — In  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  we  have  one  million  and  a  half 
(1,500,000)  school  children,  twenty-eight  thousand  (28,000) 
school  teachers,  twelve  thousand  (12,000)  school-houses,  and 
one  million  (1,000,000)  volumes  of  books  in  the  school  district 
libraries.  The  school  property  of  the  State  is  worth  twenty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  ($27,000,000)9  and  we  are  expending 
two  million  dollars  ($2,000,000)  a  year  to  add  to  it  and  improve 
it  The  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  requires  us  to  raise  an- 
nually one  and  one-quarter  of  a  mill  tax  upon  each  dollar  of 
valuation  of  taxable  property,  for  the  support  of  the  free 
schools.  This  amounts  to  two  and  a  Iialf  milUons  of  dollars. 
But  so  fully  is  the  value  of  the  schools  appreciated  that  the 
people  voluntarily  tax  themselves  annually  four  times  this 
amount,  making  the  whole  sum  spent  upon  schools  in  this 
Stat^  ten  millions  of  dollars  ($10,000,000)  a  year. 

This  is  called  the  "  Empire  State."  So  long  as  we  continue 
this  liberal  policy  of  education  for  the  whole  people  it  will  re- 
main such. 

The  canal  interest,  the  railroad  interest,  the  manufacturing 
interest,  important  as  they  are  to  material  progress,  are  yet 
small  compared  with  the  education  of  our  million  and  a  half 
of  youth. 

(3.) — In  the  City  of  New  York. 

The  city  of  New  York  had,  last  year,  over  two  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  (230,000)  pupils  in  its  schools.  It  employed 
three  thousand  (3,000)  teachers  and  school  officers,  and  ex- 
pended upon  public  education  three  millions  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  ($3,300,000.)  The  citizen,  however  humble, 
has  only  to  send  his  child  to  thepubUc  school,  and  Government 
furnishes  him,  there  free  of  cost,  an  educational  palace,  warmed 
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and  lighted,  the  best  text-books  and  apparatus^  and  the  most 
skillful  teachers. 

Stewart  and  Astor,  with  their  hundred  millions  of  property 
and  no  children  in  the  public  schools,  like  tme-hearted  Ameri- 
can citizens,  gladly  pay  the  school  taxes  that  educate  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  thousands  of  poor  laborers  who  hare  no 
property  to  be  taxed.  Aided  by  the  free  school,  the  greatest 
wealth  and  the  highest  honors  and  offices  in  this  broad  land 
aie  Within  the  reach  of  the  sons  of  the  humblest  workman. 

THB  PROPEKnr  SHOULD  EDUOATB  THE  GHILDBEN. 

The  American  doctrine  is,  that  **  the  property  (fihe  State  shell 
edticatethe  children  of  the  Sictte.**  This  benefits  equally  tiie  rich 
and  the  poor.  It  decreases  crime,  reduces  taxes,  improres.labor, 
increases  the  value  of  property,  and  elevates  the  whole  com- 
munity. One  of  the  first  and  decisive  questions  asked  in  seek- 
ing a  permanent  location  for  one's  family  is :  What  are  the 
means  provided  for  education  ?  A  village,  town  or  State,  with 
good  free  schools,  is  the  resort  of  families;  without  them  it  is 
the  home  of  criminals. 

In  this  city  it  costs  more  to  support  police  and  police  courts 
to  restrain  and  punish  a  few  thousand  criminals,  nearly  aU  of 
whom  became  such  from  want  of  education,  than  to  educate 
our  230,000  children. 

OBIME  THE  CONSEQUENCE  OF  IGNOBANGE. 

In  France,  from  1867  to  1869,  one  half  the  inhabitants  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and  this  one-half  furnished  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  arrested  for  crime,  and  eighty-seven 
per  cent,  of  those  convicted.  In  other  words,  an  ignorant  per- 
son, on  the  average,  committed  seven  times  the  number  of 
crimes  that  one  not  ignorant  did. 

In  the  six  New  England  States  of  our  own  country  oiily  seven 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  yet  eighty  per  cent  of  the  crime  in  thoso 
States  is  committed  by  this  small  minority ;  in  other  words,  a 
person  there  without  education  commits  fitty-tiiree  times  as 
many  crimes  as  one  with  education. 

In  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  an  ignorant  person  commits 
on  the  average  seven  times  the  number  of  crimes  that  one  who 
can  read  and  write  commits,  and  in  the  whole  United  States 
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the  initeraie  persoH  commits  ten  times  the  number  of  onmee 
that  the  educated  one  does. 
The  above  facts  are  derived  from  official  statistics. 

THB  SCHOOL  THB  PREVENTIVB  OF  GBDOE. 

We  may  have  supposed  that  it  is  the  churches  rather  than 
the  schools  that  prevent  people  from  (>ecoming  criminals,  but 
the  facta  indicated  by  statistics  collected  by  government  show 
the  contrary. 

The  kingdom  of  Bavaria  examined  this  question  in  1870.  In 
Upper  Bavaria  there  were  15  churches  and  6^  school-houses  to 
each  one  thousand  buildings,  and  667  crimes  to  each  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  In  Upper  Franconia  the  ratio  was  6 
churches,  7  school-houBes  and  444  crimes.  In  Lower  Bavaria 
the  ratio  was  10  churches  and  4|  school-houses  and  870  crimes* 
In  the  Palatinate  the  ratio  was  4  churches,  11  school-houses 
and  only  425  crimes,  or  less  than  one-haU.  In  the  Lower  Pala- 
tinate the  ratio  was  11  churches,  6  school-houses,  and  690 
crimes,  while  in  Lower  Franconia  the  ratio  was  6  churches,  10 
school-houses,  and  only  384  crimes. 

Tabulated  for  clearness  of  comparison,  it  Is  as  follows ; 


Upper  BarariA. . 
Upper  Franconia. 
Lower  Bavaria. . 


The  Palatinate 


Lower  Palatinate. 
Lower  Franconfa. 


Per  1,000  Buildings. 


Churches. 


16 

6 

10 

4 
11 


School 
Iloused. 


7 

H 

11 

6 

10 


Per  100,000 
Souls. 


Crimes. 


444 

8tO 
4M 

600 

884 


In  short,  it  seems  that  crime  decreases  almost  in  the  same 
ratio  that  schools  increase,  while  more  or  less  churches  seem 
in  Bavaria  to  produce  very  little  effect  upon  it. 

Those  unerring  guides  of  the  statesman — statistics — demon- 
strate  that  the  most  economical,  effectiye  and  powerful  pre* 
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Tentive  of  crime  is  the  free  common  school     Universal  ednca- 
tion  tends  to  universal  morality. 

THE  SCHOOL  THE  PREVENTIVE  OP  PAUPERISK. 

An  examination  of  the  statistics  of  England^  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  indicate  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  pauperism  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people ;  that  is,  as  education 
increases,  pauperism  decreases,  and  as  education  deci^ases, 
pauperism  increases.   The  same  rule  holds  good  in  our  oountry. 

Taking  the  three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois 
for  illustratiouy^re  find  that  of  the  illiterate  persons  one  in  ten  is 
a  pauper;  irhile  of  the  rest  of  the  population  only  one  in  three 
hundred  is  a  pauper.  In  other  words,  a  given  number  of  per^ 
sons  suffered  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  furnish  on  the  a¥erage 
thirty  times  as  many  paupers  as  the  same  persons  would  if 
required  to  get  such  an  education  as  our  free  public  sdiools 
afford.  Add  to  this  that  they  furnish  also  ten  times  the  number 
cf  criminals,  and  the  right  as  weU  as  the  duty  of  Government^ 
as  the  proUctor  of  society,  to  enforce  general  education  is 
clear,  for  it  is  the  plain  obligation  of  Government  to  protect 
society  against  pauperism  and  crime. 

EDUCATION,  THEN,  SHOULD  BE  OOHPULSORT. 

Government  should  prevent  both  crime  and  pauperism  by 
extirpating  the  cause  of  each,  to  wit,  ignorance.  An  educated 
citizen  is  of  more  value  to  himself,  to  society,  and  to  the  coun- 
try than  an  ignorant  one. 

An  examination  covering  prominent  points  or  centres  of 
labor  in  twenty  States,  made  three  years  ago,  developed  the 
fact  that  even  such  education  as  our  free  common  schools 
afford,  adds  on  the  average  fifty  per  cent,  to  the  producing 
capacity  of  the  citizen  ;  while  a  higher  training  increases  it  two 
or  three  hundred  per  cent. 

He  can  do  more  and  better  work,  from  the  sbreet  scavenger 
np  to  the  most  skilled  mechanic,  with  the  same  expenditure  of 
time  and  force,  from  the  mere  fact  of  possessing  knowledge. 

A  well-educated  commonwealth,  however  narrow  its  borders 
or  poor  its  soil,  soon  becomes  rich  and  powerful ;  while  an 
ignorant  one,  even  under  the  happiest  circumstances  of  land 
and  sky,  falls  a  prey  to  anarchy,  poverty  and  despotism. 
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Government  is  making  ample  provision  for  the  seoalar 
education  of  all.  Has  it  not  a  right,  then,  to  require  aUtobe 
educated,  either  in  the  public  schools  at  public  expense,  or  in 
private  schools  at  private  expense  ?  We  think  it  has,  and  that 
secular  education  sufficient  for  the  common  affairs  of  every-daj 
life,  and  to  enable  the  citizen  to  vote  with  intelligence,  should 
be  compulsory. 

Prussia  and  manj  other  German  States  have  tried  it  for 
years,  with  the  happiest  results.  It  is  her  vigorous  system  of 
compulsory  education  that  in  sixty  years  has  raised  her  from  a 
bankrupt  and  conquered  petty  kingdom  to  the  ruling  empire 
of  Europe,  and  made  her  the  seat  and  home  of  intelligence* 
industry  and  wealth.  Boston  has  had  such  a  law  for  twenty 
years,  and  in  the  last  ten  they  have  reduced  truancy  from 
school  sixty  per  cent.  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Bhode 
Island  and  Michigan  have  now  adopted  it.  England  has  given 
her  school  boards  power  to  adopt  it,  and  in  London  they  have. 
The  effect  is  to  increase  the  attendance  at  school,  and  decrease 
the  number  of  juvenile  delinquents.  The  time  has  arrived 
to  try  the  experiment  in  the  cities  of  our  State  at  least,  if  not 
in  the  whole  State.  This  will  cause  every  child  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  public  school,  or  of  some  private  school. 

"Wherever  compulsory  attendance  has  been  tried  loi^ 
enough  to  determine  its  effect,  the  result  has  been  so  satisfac- 
tory that  it  has  become  a  fixed  and  settled  policy.  Prussia, 
Saxony  and  Democratic  Switzerland  testify  to  its  excellence. 
It  is  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  Democratic  Bepub- 
lie  to  require  every  citizen  to  qualify  himself  for  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  for  earning  an  independent  Uving. 

The  taxpayers  who  furnish  the  money  to  educate  aU  the 
people  have  a  right  to  require  that  aU  shall  he  educated,  in  order 
that  crime  and  pauperism,  and  the  public  burdens  caused  by 
the  same  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  ballot  wield* 
ed  only  by  intelligent  voters. 

The  ballot,  in  the  hands  of  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  populace, 
is  the  torch  of  the  political  incen(Uary ;  but  with  an  intelli- 
gent people  is  the  bulwark  of  liberty. 

"  An  ounce  of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure."  It  costs 
far  less  to  prevent  crime,  pauperism  aud  civil  commotions,  by 
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edaeating  the  vliole  people,  than  it  does  to  punish  criminala, 
support  paupers  and  mainkii%  armies  to  repress  an  ignorant 
and  vicions  population. 

The  aTerage  daily  attendance  in  this  State  upon  the  public 
schools  during  the  school  year  is  only  about  one-third  of  the 
whole  school  population;  and  upon  all  schools,  public  and  jxd- 
Tate,  it  is  only  about  one-half. 

The  class  most  in  need  of  school  training  seldom  attend 
school  at  ally  to  wit,  those  whose  parents,  through  ignorance, 
pOTerty,  ararice  or  crime,  give  them  little  or  no  home  education. 
This  class  can  be  reached  only  by  the  aid  of  a  compulsory  and 
searching  statute.  Every  other  remedy  has  been  tried  without 
curing  the  disease. 

By  a  judicious  law,  firmly  but  kindly  enforced,  compelling  at- 
tendance during  school  hours  upon  some  school,  either  public 
or  private,  the  streets  of  our  large  cities  could  be  cleared  of  the 
thousands  of  youthful  vagrants  from  whose  ranks  now  our  army 
of  criminals  is  almost  entirely  recruited.  Such  a  law  in  a  sin- 
gle generation  would  work  a  moral  and  intellectual  reformation 
and  regeneration  of  our  criminal  and  pauper  classes,  and  save 
millions  of  money  in  the  departments  of  police,  charities  and 
corrections,  and  largely  increase  the  wealth,  influence  and  pro- 
ducing power  of  the  State. 

The  wisdom  of  developing  and  perfecting  our  free  schools  is 
admitted  by  the  great  majority  of  the  community.  A. small 
minority  oppose  them  on  the  ground  that  their  religion,  is  not 
specially  and  authoritatively  taught  therein. 

OUB  OOVEBNMENT  CANNOT  AND  SHOULD  MOT  TEACH  BEUGIOV. 

Our  Government  cannot  give  religious  education ;  because 
while  protecting  each  citizen  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of 
his  own  religion,  as  a  sacred  matter  between  him  and  his  Maker, 
and  thus  tolerating  all  religions,  it  has  none  of  its  own  and  can- 
not favor  any  sect  or  denomination  or  class. 

The  whole  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  well  as  of  the  several  States,  prohibits  the  establish- 
ment either  directly  or  indirectly  of  a  State  Beligion  :  or  the 
showing  any  favor  or  giving  any  protection,  privileges,  or  finan- 
cial support  to  one  religious  sect  more  than  to  another.    Pro- 
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iedton  h  ctBequcilly^hfd support  io  no9tef  is  tm  Ais pointy  ihe  organic 
law  (^  America. 

If  the  Churches  would  not  interfere  with  the  GoTemment's 
secular  education,  but  would  deyote  the  whole  of  their  strength 
to  giving,  in  their  own  places  and  manner,  rdigious  education, 
they  and  the  Goyemment,  though  working  in  different  spheres 
and  in  different  buildings,  would  act  in  entire  harmony,  and 
would  in  the  end  produce  the  best  posfiible  general  result. 
By  simply  protecting  religion,  but  not  teaching  it.  Government 
is,  as  matter  of  fact,  giving  the  utmost  genuine  vitaUty  and 
(strength  to  the  religious  element : 

BT7T  ONE  SEOT  OPPOSED  TO  FEES  S0H00L8. 

I 

'  This  American  doctrine  of  free  non-sectarian  schools  is  sub- 
'stantially  accepted  and  adopted  by  all  religious  sects  save  one. 
That  one,  however,  is  large,  enthusiastic,  well  drilled  and  ably 
and  powerfully  led ;  and  though  i\A  members  are  chiefly  of 
foreign  birth,  yet,  having  become  citizens,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  same  voice  and  rights  and  privileges  as  natives  are  in  this 
matter.  The  leader  of  this  sect,  though  a  foreign  ruler,  has 
ordeifed  the  destruction  of  our  free  non-sectarian  system  of 
popular  education,  and  the  substitution  of  his  own  system  of 
jchurch  or  parochial  schools,  that  is  schools  whose  text-books 
^and  teachers  are  selected,  appointed  and  controlled  by  the 
Church,  though  the  State  may  be  permitted  to  pay  all  the  bills. 
In  the  city  of  New  York,  through  State  and  municipal  legisla- 
tion, the  following  amounts  of  money  were  obtained  in  the  last 
five  years  from  the  public  treasury  for  sectarian  institutions^ 
/such  as  churches,  church  schools,  and  church  charities,  viz. :' 

1869 1767,815  of  which  this  one  sect  received  $651,191 

1870 861,326  «  «  "  711,436 

1871 634,088  «  "  "  552,718 

1872 419,849  u  u  u  252,110 

1873,' 824,284  ••  •«  «  306,193 


Total  5  yrs.  $3,017,862  u  u  u      $2,473,648 

If  this  is  a  better  sjrstem  than  ours,  we  should  adopt  it,  for 
we  want  tLo  best ;  but  if  it  is  a  worse,  we  should  reject  it. 
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THE  PAROCHIAL  8T8TEU  PRODUCES  MORE  nJilTERATES,  PAUPBBB 

AND  CRIMINALS  THAN  OURS. 

It  has  been  tried  for  centuries ;  and  in  some  oonntries,  as 
Italy  and  Spain,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices,  for  there 
this  sect  has  had  despotic  power,  both  civil  and  religious,  and 
so  conld  carry  its  system  out  to  its  highest  perfection. 

What,  then,  are  its  fruits?  We  may  say,  its  necessary  and 
ineTitablc  fruits  ?  By  its  fruits  it  should  be  judged.  They  are 
as  follows : 

(1.)  A  highly  educated  few ;  but  among  the  masses  general 
ignorance,  instead  of  general  enlightenment* 

(2.)  A  low  grade  of  morality. 

(3.)  A  large  pauper  and  criminal  class. 

(4.)  A  tendency  to  despotism  and  to  official  selfishness  and 
corruption. 

(5.)  A  lack  of  national  progress  and  development. 

These  statements  are  made,  first  from  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  facts  gained  by  investigation  in  those  countries — having 
visited  them  before  they  rejected  that  system,  for  the  purpose 
of  studying  this  very  question ;  and  secondly,  they  are  made 
from  a  careful  analysis  of  official  statistics. 

The  fruits  of  the  two  systems  also  exist  side  by  side  in  our 
own  country. 

There  are  with  us  five  and  a  half  millions  of  foreign-bom 
inhabitants,  the  greater  portion  of  whom  came  from  courtries 
as  Ireland  and  England  for  example,  that  have  had  the  paro- 
chial or  church  system  of  schools ;  hence  they  may  justly  be 
taken  intellectuaUy  and  morally  as  the  fair  average  product  of 
that  method  of  education. 

Of  these  the  iUiterates  above  the  age  of  ten,  are  fourteen  per 
cent.  (.14)  of  the  whole  number ;  the  paupers  are  four  and  one 
tenth  per  cent.  (041),  and  the  criminals  one  and  six-tenths 
per  cent.  (.016.) 

While  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  twenty-one  of  our  States 
having  the  American  system  of  non-sectarian  free  public  schools 
there  is  a  native  population  of  twenty  millions.  This  native 
population  has  been  educated  in  this  system  of  schools,  and  in 
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iike  manner  maybe  justly  taken,  tntellectiiaUy  and  moraUij^  as  the 
fair  average  product  of  this  method  of  education. 

Of  these,  the  illUeraies  above  the  age  of  ten  are  only  three 
and  one-half  per  cent.  (.035)  of  the  whole  number ;  the  paupers 
only  one  and  seven-tenths  per  cent.  (.017),  and  the  criminals 
only  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent.  (.0075). 

Li  other  words,  from  every  ten  thousand  (10,000)  inhabitants 
the  parochial  or  church  system  of  education  turns  out  fourteen 
hundred  (1,400)  ilUterates,  four  hundred  and  ten  (410)  paupers, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  (160)  criminals ;  while  the  non- 
sectarian  free  public  school  system  turns  out  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  (350)  iUiterates,  one  hundred  and  seventy  (170) 
paupers,  and  seventy-five  (75)  criminals.  Or  if  we  take  Massa- 
chusetts by  itself,  which  has  the  type  or  model  of  our  free 
public  school  system,  with  its  1,104,032  native  inhabitants,  the 
number  is  still  less,  viz.,  seventy  one  (71)  illiterates,  forty-nine 
(49)  paupers,  and  eleven  (11)  criminals. 

niitentei.  Panperg.  Criminals.   Inhabitants. 

Parochial  Bchool  Bystem 1,400  410  160  to  the  10,000 

Pablic  school  system  in  21  States 860  170  15      "      10,000 

Poblic  school  system  in  Massachusetts.          11  49  11      "      10,000 

That  is,  we  are  asked  by  these  friends  who  have  come  here 
and  joined  us,  and  whose  zeal  and  energy,  if  rightly  directed, 
will  be  of  great  service  both  to  themselves  and  the  country,  to 
abolish  our  own  well-tried  system  of  education  and  adopt  the 
one  to  which  they,  in  their  former  homes,  became  accustomed^ 
though  that  one,  on  the  average,  produces  four  times  as  many 
illiterates,  hao  and  a  half  times  as  many  paupers,  and  more 
than  tivice  as  many  criminals  as  ours.  Or  if  we  take  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  fair  sample  of  our  system,  we  are  asked  to  adopt 
one  that  will  give  society  twenty  times  as  many  illiterates,  eight 
times  as  many  paupers,  And  fourteen  times  as  many  criminals.  * 
iWe  cannot  do  this,  and  when  they  come  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  facts  they  will  not  wish  us  to  do  it ;  for  the 
welfare  of  their  children  is  just  as  dear  to  them  as  that  of  ours 
is  to  us,  and  they,  equally  with  us,  desire  to  diminish  ignor- 
ance, pauperism  and  crime,  and  to  make  the  country  of  their 
adoption  and  the  home  of  their  descendants  intelligent,  pros* 
parous,  powerful  and  happy,  
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The  whole  fatnre  of  oar  country  and  the  verj  existence  of 
our  free  government  is  wrapped  up  in  the  common  schooL 
Promote  and  develope  that,  and  every  department  of  industry 
and  intelligence  will  flourish  like  a  tree  well-watered  and 
nourished  at  its  roots.  Destroy  the  common  school,  and  ignor- 
ance, poverty,  despotism  and  bigotry  will  soon  pervade  the 
whole  land. 

Gteneralizations  drawn  like  the  above  from  the  official 
statistics  of  twenty-five  milUons  of  people  are  unerring  guides. 
They  settle  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  excellence  of 
the  two  systems  of  education*  They  are  intellectual,  industrial 
and  moral  beacons,  that  direct  with  certainty  and  safety  the 
statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  They  point  out  tmmidakaliy 
to  the  legislator  the  duty  of  eryadiing  a  law  requiring  oMendcmoe 
upon  schools,  during  the  school  age  and  the  school  terras^  of  all  the 
cJiUdren  in  the  State,  imless  legally  and  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  temporarily  excused. 

The  preservation  of  free  government  requires  this.  Protec- 
tion of  society  against  pauperism  and  crime  demand  it.  The 
material  developement  of  our  coun'cry  calls  for  it.  The  success 
and  happiness  in  life  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant 
and  the  vicious  can  be  secured  only  by  such  a  statute. 

Your  committee  recommend  the  passage  of  the  followiag 
resolution : 

Besolved,  That  the  Tjegislature  should  enact  a  law  auUioria- 
ing  and  empowering  the  school  boards  in  each  city,  town  and 
incorporated  village  to  require  the  attendance  at  some  school, 
public  or  private,  during  the  school  terms  and  the  school  hours 
of  each  day,  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 
fifteen  years,  unless  for  good  and  sufficient  reason  temporarily 
excused. 

Kew  York,  Dec.  30, 1873. 

DEXTER  A.  HAWKINS, 

ChtM-man  of  Commitiee  on  JBducaiion  0/  the  Jfm  York  (X^ 
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KSW  TOUK  CHILOREK'S  AID  60CIETT. 

Mr.  C.  L.  Brace,  in  the  light  of  his  loDg  and  Tailed  erpericnce  as 
Secretary  of  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society  from  1853,  urges  in  1880 
the  following  method  of  dealing  with  neglected  and  morally  exposed 
children  in  oiir  towns  and  cities: 

(1.)  In  the  quarter  of  the  town  or  city  where  there  is  most  of  childish 
poverty  and  vice,  begin  with  hiring  a  plain  room,  and  placing  it  under  the 
charge  of  a  warm-hearted  and  judicious  woman.  It  should  m  made  warm 
and  light  for  the  winter  evenings,  and  a  cool  and  pleasant  place  of  resort 
in  summer.  It  should  be  furnished  with  picture-papers  and  instructive 
books  and  journals.  The  street-boys  and  vagrant  j^rls  should  be  made  to 
imderstand  that  this  is  a  sort  of  club-room  for  their  benefit  The  matron 
will  soon  discover  the  peculiar  wants  and  troubles  of  the  poor  children 
who  drift  into  the  room;  some  she  will  find  eager  to  learn  in  Dooks;  others 
wanting  work  and  situations;  others  with  sick  parents  or  friends  need- 
ing meaicine  and  advice;  others  requiring  a  little  loan  to  start  them  in 
wavs  of  self  support;  others  requiring  but  slight  assistance  to  enable  them 
to  breast  the  waves  of  poverty;  others  falling  into  difficulties  and  misfor- 
tunes with  the  officers  of  the  law,  where  a  kind  word  m&y  save  them  from 
prison ;  others  anxious  to  learn  sewing  or  some  trade  which  shall  keep 
them  above  pauperism,  and  still  others  with  souls  brutalized  and  ignorant, 
but  yet  sensitive  to  words  of  religious  truth  and  Christian  teaching. 

HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. — DAT  INDUSTRIAL  8CHOOL& 

(2.)  The  next  step  in  the  work  of  improvement  in  these  destitute  child- 
ren will  naturally  be  to  open  a  night-school  in  the  room  for  those  who  are 
busy  during  the  day,  and  therefore  cannot  attend  the  ordinary  public 
schools.  Such  a  school  should  be  what  is  called  in  England  a  "  Half- 
Time "  school.  It  should  open  at  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  afteinoon, 
when  the  most  important  part  of  the  street-child's  work  is  over,  should  go 
on  till  six,  open  again  at  seven,  and  close  at  nine.  There  should  be  much 
music  in  these  schools.  The  exercises  should  be  spirited,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  oral,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  must  be  done  on  the  blackboard, 
as  the  children  are,' of  course,  tired  by  the  labors  of  the  day.  Great  tact 
should  be  shown  by  the  teacher  in  not  exposing  too  much  the  ignorance 
of  the  pupils,  as  many  a  boy  of  fifteen  or  twenty  may  Come  in  to  learn  his 
letters.  From  the  experience  in  New  York,  it  is  found  that  a  woman  in 
a  night  school  can  control  the  roughest  of  these  lads.  She  will  naturally 
set  a  great  deal  of  value  on  writing  and  number  lessons,  as  these  are  very 
important  practically  to  the  boys.  It  w^ill  not  be  necessary  to  provide 
food  for  these  night-schools,  as  the  members  are  generally  earning  their 
own  bread;  but  little  festivals  should  be  celebrated,  and  occasional  enter- 
tainments be  given  to  the  children.  Much  instruction  and  amusement 
may  be  conveyed  by  means  of  the  magic  lantern  and  solar  microscope. 
Such  schools  in  our  cities  will  probably  be  open  during  the  six  winter  and 
autumn  months,  as  it  is  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to  gather  street-children 
into  the  night-schools  during  the  summer. 

(3.)  The  next  important  measure  is  the  foundation  of  a  "Day  Indus- 
trial School."  This  school  is  designed  to  reach  such  children  as  are 
necessarily  irregular  in  their  attendance  at  the  public  schools,  owing  to 
their  being  employed  a  part  of  the  day  on  the  streets  or  at  home.  It  in- 
cludes, also,. all  such  as  are  too  filthy,  ragged,  verminous,  or  vagrant  to 
attend  school  with  the  children  of  the  decent  laboring  class.    Many  of 
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them  will  only  be  induced  to  enter  n  school  by  the  personal  efforts  of  a 
visitor,  or  by  the  hope  of  securing  food  and  clothing.    Some  will,  periiap^. 
\)Q  driven  in  by  the  otx^ration  of  the  "Compulsory  Law,"  and  all  will 
belong  to  an  irregular,  destitute,  and  semi  vagrant  class.    They  will  be 
required  to  lie  managed  with  great  tact  and  discretion  by  a  skillful  teacher; 
they  will  need  various  conveniences  for  bathing,  cleaning,  and  the  getting 
rid  of  vermin;  llu*y  must  l)e  supplied  with  a  simple  meal  at  noon,  and 
shoes  and  clothing  will  be  given  as  a  reward  for  industry  and  good  con- 
duct.   The  children  arc  to  be  taught  first  of  all  hand-sewing,  to  make 
and  mend  their  own  clothes,  to  darn  stockings,  to  work  on  the  sewing 
machine,  and  to  carry  on  various  simple  trades.    Part  of  the  dav  must  be 
given  to  common -school  branches,  and  a  part  to  industrial  worL    Much 
use  should  be  made  of  music  and  singing  as  a  means  of  education.    A 
little  ''  Savings  Bank"  should  be  attached  to  every  school,  paying  a  high 
rate  of  interest  in  order  to  lead  the  children  into  habits  of  saving.    A 
''Kindergarten"   in  the  primary  department  is  extremely  useful  for 
awakening  the  faculties  of  the  youngest  children,  and  remarkable  progress 
may  be  made  with  these  little  ones  in  the  science  of  numbers,  boUi  in 
addition,  multiplication,  and  fractions  as  applied  to  concrete  objects,  such 
as  cubical  blocKs  and  their  divisions.    A  "Kitchen  Garden "  will  often 
train  the  older  children  in  household  branches,  which  will  be  very  useful 
afterwards  to  them  as  domestics.    A  "Crfiche"  or  "Nursery"  is  an  ad- 
mirable adjunct,  as  enabling  the  older  childi-en  to  be  schooled  while  the 
babies  are  cared  for  in  a  common  room. 

It  is  indispen.sable  for  the  success  of  the  Industrial  School  that  volun- 
teers should  do  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work.  They  bring  to  the 
enterprise  a  freshness  and  enthusiasm  which  nothing  else  can  eive.  The 
brunt  and  burden  of  the  labor,  however,  will  always  fall  upon  the  salaried 
tenohers.  The  expense  of  such  schools  for  salaries,  rents,  fuel,  clothing, 
and  food,  will  average  from  $15  to  $20  per  head  annually  for  each  scholar 
of  the  average  number  attending  daily.  These  schools  may  contain  both 
sexes,  but  they  should  not  seek  to  retain  the  pupils  after  the  ages  of  13  or 
14,  but  rather  push  them  into  places  where  they  can  support  themselves. 

LODGIKO   HOUBEa.— "PLACING  OUT." — SUMMER  HOMES. 

(4.)  The  next  great  step  in  improving  this  class  of  children  should  be 
to  make  provision  for  the  homeless,  r^othing  is  better  in  this  respect 
than  the  Hoys*  and  Girls*  *'  Lodging  Houses.*'  A  plain  room  or  loft  is  to 
be  hired,  furnished  with  iron  bunks  or  double  bedsteads,  and  plain,  com- 
fortable bedding,  with  little  lockers  for  the  children's  clothes,  and  plenty 
of  bathing  room,  foot-baths,  and  water  appliances.  Great  care  sliould  be 
taken  as  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness;  and,  in  the  boys*  lodging  houi^e, 
no  boys,  except  very  young  lads,  should  be  allowed  to  stay  about  the 
building  during  the  day.  Each  one  will  pay  a  small  sum  for  his  lo(%ings 
and  meals,  and  will  go  forth  in  the  morning  to  earn  his  own  living.  £veiy 
effort  must  be  made  to  preserve  the  best  characteristic  of  the  class — ^their 
power  of  self-help.  If  they  are  absolutely  destitute,  money  should  be 
loaned  them  to  start  in  street  trades.  A  "  Savings  Bank  "  must  be  attached 
to  the  house,  to  cultivate  habits  of  economy.  A  "  Gymnasium  "  is  usefid 
as  a  competitor  for  places  of  low  amusement;  and  a  drying-room,  to  dir 
the  wet  clothes  of  the  lads  after  a  stormy  day,  should,  if  possible,  be  addea. 
In  the  Girls*  Lodging  House,  the  inmates  will  naturally  be  more  in  the 
house,  and  the  labor"  in  the  building  will  be  largely  carried  on  by  them. 
With  dressmaking  and  laundry  departments,  a  Girls*  Lodging 3ouse  can 
mainly  pay  its  own  way.  The  average  net  annual  expense  per  head  in 
these  Lo((ging  Houses  will  be  only  from  $40  to  $50,  including  rent, 
salaries,  food,  clothing,  and  all  items. 

(5.)  All  the  various  branches  should  be  made  the  feeders  of  the  high- 
est work  of  a  Children's  Charity,  which  is  the  transference  of  homeless 
siii'l  abandoned  children  who  are  exposed  to  every  temptation  to  good 
homes  in  families  and  on  farms  in  the  country.  By  care  and  .judgment, 
wiib  a  thorough  organization,  great  numbers  of  the  unfortunate  children 
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in  our  towns  and  cities,  who  have  not  yet  begun  criminal  courses,  can  be 
placed  at  small  expense  where  they  will  soon  earn  their  own  living, 
become  industrious  producers,  and  bonest,  perhaps  Christian,  men  and 
women.  There  is  an  almost  endless  dcinund  in  the  country  for  children's 
labor  in  families  and  on  farms,  and  exi)erience  shows  that  a  young  child 
transplanted  from  the  city  to  such  homes  as  abound  in  our  rural  districts, 
will  often  drop  his  evil  habits  and  do  better  than  the  average  children  of 
our  communities.  This  "  placingout "  movement  must,  however,  be  con- 
ducted with  great  caution.  The  poor  are  naturally  very  suspicious  and 
sensitive  in  regard  to  such  a  disposal  of  their  children,  and  reasons  of 
bigotry  or  superstition  often  come  in  to  obstruct  the  benevolent  effort. 
On  the  other  band,  the  rural  districts  are  naturally  fearful  lest  the  juvenile 
poverty  Vind  crime  of  the  cities  should  be  drained  into  their  localities. 
One  (jr  two  cases  which  may  have  turned  out  failures  will  often  cause 
hundreds  of  successes  to  be  forgotten,  and  thus  make  the  whole  movement 
unpopular.  Still  care  and  wisdom  on  one  side,  and  patience  and  fair- 
mindedness  on  the  other,  will  justify  the  **  placing  out "  system  as  one  of  the 
best  methods  ever  discovered  of  elevating  the  children  of  the  poor  classes. 
(6.)  To  these  various  reformatory  branches  of  children's  charities 
should  be  added  in  large  ciiies;  sanitary  movements  and  efforts  for  afford- 
ing fresh  air  to  the  children  of  the  crowded  tenement  houses.  Excursions 
may  be  made  to  give  the  children  a  picnic  or  a  day  in  the  country;  others 
may  be  placed  out  for  a  few  weeks  with  farmers  who  are  found  willing  to 
receive  them  for  charity's  sake.  For  others,  **  Summer  Homes  "  should 
be  opened  near  the  sea-side  or  on  the  mountains,  where  the  children  of 
the  poor  could  have  a  week  of  fresh  air,  with  sea-bathing  or  good  country 
fare.  For  the  sick,  ''Sanitaria"  should  be  opened  during  the  summer 
months  at  the  sea-side,  and  mothers  with  infants  afflicted  by  summer  dis- 
eases should  be  conveyed  there  for  a  week's  stay.  The  same  sanitarium 
warmed  by  open  fires  could  be  used  as  a  "Children's  Hospital"  in  the 
winter.  It  is  found  that  in  these  large  Summer  Homes  or  sanitaria,  the 
average  expense  for  each  child,  including  railroad  fares,  rent,  salaries, 
food,  etc.,  need  not  be  more  than  $2.00  or  $2.25  per  head  for  a  week. 

RESULTS  OF  26  TEARS  WORK. 

The  Children's  Aid  Society  opened  in  1853,  with  the  Secretary  and  an 
office  boy  for  agents;  in  1880  it  employed  112  Teachers,  Superintendents, 
and  Matrons,  Western  and  other  Agents  and  Visitors:  during  the  first 
year  it  expended  $4,194.55;  last  year  its  expenditures  were  $205,583.25:  it 
provided  with  homes  during  that  year,  197  children;  in  1880  it  placed  out 
3,773  persons,  of  whom  3,860  were  children.  Two  Industrial  Schools 
were  founded  during  the  first  year,  the  Fourth  Ward  and  the  German, 
with  230  children  in  attendance.  The  Society  has  now. 21  Industrial 
Schools  and  12  Night  Schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  9,098 
children.  No  Lodging  Houses  were  founded  during  the  first  year  (the 
Newsboys'  ori.irinMiing  in  1854):  in  1878,  the  Society  carried  on  six 
Lodging  Houses  the  buildings  of  five  being  its  own  property,  valued  at 
$300,000),  sheltering  and  in.structing  some  13.652  different  boys  and  girls, 
of  whom  7,554  were  orphans,  with  an  average  attendance  of  some  600 
every  night.  In  addition,  it  sustains  a  "Summer  Home"  where  some 
2,000  children  enjoy  each  season  the  pleasures  of  the  sea-side  and  countiy. 

Since  the  first  year,  it  has  placed  out,  largely  in  Western  homes,  55,717 
homeless  persons,  of  whom  some  51,000  were  chfldren.  During  these 
twentv-five  years  over  $3,000,000  have  been  contributed  by  the  public  to 
this  charity,  and  it  stands  now  without  any  debt. 

This  remarkable  growth  and  extent  of  ciinri table  labor  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  this  Society  met  a  deeply-felt 
want  of  the  city,  that  its  plans  were  wisely  laid  and  efficiently  carried  out, 
and  its  trustees  and  agents  men  of  integrity  and  character.  So  far  as  is 
known,  not  a  dollar  of  these  three  millions  was  ever  wasted  or  stolen,  but 
it  was  all  intelligently  and  economically  applied  to  the  purposes  of  this 
charity,  and  has  all  been  repaid  many  times  to  the  public,  in  the  scores  of 
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tliousnnds  of  Tagrant,  or  outcaRt,  or  destilute  cbildrcn,  who  have  been 
turned  by  mcaxifl  of  it  into  honest  and  industrious  and  seif-supiwrting  men 
and  wonien« 

Some  $300,000  of  thin  sum  arc  invested  in  buildings,  which  will  be  a 
permanent  benefaction  to  the  poor  children  of  New  Yorlc  for  generations. 

EFFECTS  ON  CIUICB. 

In  the  Lodging  Houses,  during  26  years,  some  200,000  different  bo\'s 
and  girls  have  been  slieltered  and  partly  fed  and  instnictcd.  In  the  Iit- 
DUSTRiAL  Schools  proliably  over  50,000  poor  little  girls  have  been  taught; 
and  of  these  girls,  it  is  not  known  that  even  a  score  have  entered  on  crim- 
inal courses  of  life,  or  have  become  drunkards  or  beggars,  though  four- 
fifths  were  children  of  drunkards. 

But  a  better  test  are  the  police  statistics  of  crime.  During  a  portion  of 
the  period  through  which  these  figures  run,  the  population  of  the  citv  in- 
creased from  814,224  in  18G0  to  1,088,371  in  1878,  while,  as  usual,  great 
numbers  of  poor  people  renuiined  here,  left  by  the  foreign  inuuigration. 

Cummitments  qf  Female  Vagrants. 

1857        .        .        .  8.449  1871        .  .  .  8,172 

ia>9        .        .        .  6.778  1872        .  .  .  2,M8 

1860        .        .        .  5,380  1877        .  .  .  2,044 

1878       .  .        .       2,106. 

Qmimiimenit  of  Toung  Oirls  for  Pttit  Larceny. 

1859       ...  944  18C5 


1800 
1861 
1863 
1864 


1878 


890 

1869 

880 

1870 

1,118 

1874 

1.131 

1877 

475. 


077 
989 
746 
572 
452 


In  regard  to  commitments  of  young  girls,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
our  poficc  statistics  include  now  all  those  committed  to  Charitable  and 
Reformatory  Institutions,  whereas,  formerly,  only  those  imprisoned  were 
reported  in  these  tables. 

CommiimtnU  qf  Male  Vagrants. 

la'SO        .        .        .        2.829  1876 

1860       .        .        .        2,708  1877 

1878       .       .        .        2,67a 

C(mimitmenU  qf  Males  for  Petit  Larceny. 

1857       .        .        .        2.460  1876 

laiO        .  .        2,626  1877 

1865        .        .  2,847  1878 

Commitments  of  Boys  under  15  Tears  of  Age, 

1864  .        .  1.965  1876  (under  14) 

1865  .        .        .        1.934  1877 

1878  (under  14)      .        2,007. 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  figures,  that  vagrancy  and  crime,  among 
young  girls,  have  been  greatly  diminished  auring  the  past  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  while,  among  boys,  criminal  offenses  nave  not  grown  witih 
the  population,  but  have  been  held  decidedly  in  check. 

There  are  poor,  hbmeless,  and  vagrant  children  everywhere,  and  every 
motive  of  self-interest,  of  political  security  and  Christian  duty  prompts  to 
efforts  to  aid  and  reform  them.  We  trust  to  hear  throughout  the  land, 
wherever  there  is  childish  crime  and  misery,  of  the  formation  of  Bovs' 
Sunday  Meetings,  Children's  Reading  Rooms,  Day  Industrial  Schools  for 
the  poor.  Kindergartens,  Kitchen  Garden,  and  Creches  for  destitute  little 
ones.  Children's  Lodging  Houses  for  the  homeless,  Summer  Homes  and 
Sanitaria  for  the  sick  and  unfortunates,  and  a  judicious  '*  placing-oot^for 
the  houseless  and  neglected. 


1,960 
3,253 


8,253 
2,346 
2,210 

2,076 
1,930 


LAl!rOE*S  REHmiSCENGES  OF  FROEBEL 

Abridged  ftom  Dr.  Lange's  '*  For  the  Undentandiftg  qf  FraM^^*  by  Mn.  Mabt  ICimr. 


FROEBEL  AT  HAHBI7BG. 

WiCHABD  Lange  says  of  Froebel,  whom  he  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
1849,  on  the  evening  when  he  met  the  ladies  of  a  Hamburg  society  who 
had  invited  him  to  visit  them  and  speak  of  the  Kindergarten, — "  Out  of 
the  single  thoughts  of  Froebel  one  soon  sees,  as  I  saw  that  evening,  that 
the  question  '  How  can  one  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind? '  had 
attained  in  his  mind  what  might  be  described  as  a  fearful  intensity.  In 
every  motion,  in  every  word,  in  every  gleam  of  his  eye,  the  burning 
desire  betrayed  itself  to  further  the  happiness  of  his  race.  Tlie  essence  of 
humanity  is  God-like;  it  consists  in  thinking,  living,  and  willing.  The 
aim  of  all  life  is  to  live.  In  the  reaching  of  this  aim  lies  happiness. 
Everything  is  happy  that  truly  lives,  that  is,  that  exists  according  to  its 
inner  nature.  This  purpose  impelled  Froebel  to  all  his  efforts.  What 
lives  must  develop  itself;  development  is  life;  the  cessation  of  develop- 
ment is  death.  In  unintelligent  creatures  development  is  the  necessity  of 
nature,  but  where  there  is  understanding  tlvis  necessity  becomes  freedom, 
for  man  can  hinder  or  further  his  own  development  at  will.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  Froebel  is  to  educate  man  to  freedom.  He  who  can  develop 
himself  unhindered  is  happy,  is  free.  A  people  to  whom  this  possibility 
is  given  may  be  called  a  happy  and  free  people.  To  make  the  individual  i 
free  he  must  be  brought  to  a  freedom  of  development  in  which  he  is  in  a* 
condition  to  clear  away  all  hindrances  from  his  path.  But  this  is  only 
possible  through  education.  'My  investigation  has  cost  me  much 
trouble,  much  expense,  many  plans,'  said  the  old  man  to  the  ladies.  'I. 
have  had  to  wrestle,  ^e,  to  fight,  and  my  associates  in  the  work  have  put  the- 
greatest  hindrances  in  my  way.  A  correct  estimate  of  the  subject  was  pos- 
sible only  to  a  Diesterweg.  The  teachers  of  Meiningen  thought  Diester- 
weg  could  describe  my  cause  in  six  lines;  but  who  knows  how  many 
times  six  lines  he  has  written  upon  it!'*  'Now,'  he  added  with  much 
emotion,  '  I  hope  to  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind.  If 
I  had  not  faith  that  I  can  do  it,  I  should  have  found  it  difficult  to  come  ta 
Hamburg.  I  should  have  preferred  an  easier  life  in  my  narrower  home.* 
Stimulated  by  sympathetic  expressions,  such  as  that  of  Herr  Traun,  who 
regretted  that  he  had  not  made  his  acquaintance  ten  years  before,  he  grew  I 
more  and  more  eloquent,  and  let  his  attentive  audience  look  deeper  and 
deeper  into  his  thoughts.  '  That  man  must  of  necessity  be  brought  into  the 
path  of  development,  and  that  education  is  necessary  for  this,  he  spoke  of 
as  self-evident.    As  it  is  the  problem  of  the  world's  spirit  to  conquer  and 

*  DelBterweg'i  first  notice  of  Froebel  appeared  In  the  Jd^Maeh  in  1861«  which  was-  fo^ 
lowed  ap  by  freqaent  and  fall  descrlptionB  in  the  Shine  BlUtter,. 
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explain  matter,  so  it  is  the  problem  of  the  individual  spirit  to  make  all 
phenomena,  even  all  obstacles,  serviceable  to  the  aim  of  his  own  develop* 
ment  in  the  arena  of  life.  For  this  is  necessary  an  exalted  enthusiasm  for 
the  God-like  and  noble,  a  developed  intelligence,  pleasure  in  thinking,  and 
a  will  full  of  the  germs  of  life.  The  aspiration  to  the  God-like  and  noble 
is  the  inner,  more  beautiful  nature  of  man,  and  this  must  be  fostered.  To 
foster  it  negatively,  injurious  material  influences  must  be  removed  from 
early  youth;  to  be  fostered  positively,  religious  and  moral  feeling  must  be 
excited  by  the  contemplation  and  observation  of  nature.  Empty  words 
and  phrases  must  be  avoided  if  we  wish  to  develop  the  intelligence.  The 
pupil  must  be  led  to  observe  what  he  is  learning,  not  merely  to  look  at  it, 
but  to  look  into  it.  The  receptivity  of  the  mind  has  hitherto  been  culti. 
vated ;  Froebel  would  cultivate  its  inborn  power  of  production.  He  would 
unfold,  not  mould;  he  would  water,  guide,  and  support  the  tree,  not  prop 
or  force  it.  The  fostering  of  the  will  is  negative  when  it  is  guarded  on 
the  bad  side;  it  is  positive  when  the  innate  love  of  goodness  is  exalted  to 
an  unconquerable  habit  by  continuous  exercise,  by  marrying  it  to  the  enthu> 
siasm  for  the  beautiful  and  true,  by  which  it  becomes  all-powerful.  This 
view  of  education,  as  well  as  his  insight  that  the  earliest  youth  is  the  most  im- 
portant season  of  life,  inevitably  led  Froebel  to  the  idea  of  the  Kindergarten, 
to  that  ideal  intercourse  of  dumb  innocence  which  must  be  guided  and 
find  its  unity  in  an  idealizing  human  breast.  Here  and  nowhere  else  Is 
guaranteed  the  possibility  of  holding  off  injurious  influences.  But  the 
negative  as  well  as  the  positive  side  of  education  utilizQs  the  child's  im- 
pulse to  activity.  Out  of  the  true  use  and  culture  of  this  impulse  all 
the  rest  follows  of  itself. 

"  Man  must  not  be  instructed,  but  developed.  '  I  separate  instruction 
from  development  very  sharply,'  Froebel  said  that  evening,  and  it  is  a 
discrimination  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  instructed  mind  may  be 
compared  to  a  river  which  flows  round  the  cliffs  and  impediments,  nar- 
rows and  widens  according  to  necessity,  crooks  and  bends,  and  skillfully 
and  smoothly  creeps  to  the  ocean.  Such  a  stream,  hedged  in  by  cliffs  and 
impeded  by  rocks,  is  not  adapted  to  commerce;  it  loses  its  idea,  its  aim, 
for  the  aim  of  the  living  flood  is  to  be  the  means  of  culture.  The  detd- 
oped  man  is  like  a  stream  whose  powerful  rush  demolishes  the  rocks,  levels 
the  hills,  pulses  like  a  great  vein  through  the  earth,  drawing  thousands  of 
cities  to  its  brink,  and  tracing  out  the  highway  of  commerce  and  culture. 
What  is  destined  to  be  must  be  through  the  use  of  an  idea;  that  power  of 
being  is  thought  alone.  If  man  is  developed  like  the  last-mentioned 
stream  he  knows  but  one  goal  to  his  life,  and  that  is  to  develop  himself 
by  developing  humanity.  The  aim  of  humanity  is  development,  as  well 
as  the  aim  of  the  individual.  It  must  pass  on  to.  the  human  ideal.  .  . 
Materialism  makes  the  earthly  the  aim;  I  know  no  more  decided  enemy 
of  materialism  than  Frederick  Froebel.  His  measures  will  in  their  last 
consequences  offer  the  means  of  destroying  materialism  and  idealizing  the 
world.  Even  selfishness  is  stupid,  that  it  has  not  more  decidedly  and 
powerfully  opposed  it.  'There  exists  no  other  power  than  that  of 
thought,  as  I  said  to  one  of  the  princes,'  said  the  old  man  that  evening. 
*  The  oneness  of  the  laws  of  the  universe  with  the  laws  of  the  spirit  must  be 
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recognized,— everything  muBt  be  seized  as  bearer  of  the  idea;  every  man 
must  be  governed  by  ideas,  and  every  man  must  acknowledge  matter  to 
be  the  form  for  the  realizing  of  thought.'  Froebel  himself  often  doubts  if 
he  shall  reach  the  realization  of  this  idea,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  him- 
self. He  expressed  this  doubt  in  his  short  address  to  the  ladies: 
'  Ladies,  believe  me,  I  gratify  the  demands  of  my  heart  in  thanking  you 
for  your  invitation.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  an  idea 
which  is  great  and  holy;  an  idea  whose  realization  must  lead  to  the  happi- 
ness of  man.  If  it  is  not  salient  in  its  truth  and  its  might  before  your 
eyes  it  is  because  of  my  feeble  presentation,  and  I  beg  you  to  throw  the  fail- 
ure upon  me.  Fate  decided  upon  me  and  chose  me  for  its  bearer  with- 
out having  consulted  me  beforehand.  It  showed  me  the  importance  of  an 
education  conformable  to  nature  by  giving  me  bitter  experiences  and 
privations,  while  the  early  loss  of  my  mother  threw  me  upon  self-edu- 
cation. What  one  has  been  obliged  to  contend  with  bitterly  he  wishes 
to  soften  to  his  fellow-men.  Thus  the  necessity  of  self-education  led  me 
to  the  education  of  my  fellow  men.  To  strive  for  this  is  the  aim  of  my 
life,  and  will  be  my  occupation  to  the  grave.  Make  allowances  for  my 
personality,  and  cleave  to  the  cause,  for  the  cause  is  great  and  important' 
After  his  brief  address,  he  conversed  with  Herr  Traun  upon  collateral 
subjects,  and  I  was  astonished  at  his  profound  love  of  fatherland,  his  deep 
knowledge  and  insight  into  our  language,  which  he  designated  as  '*the 
flower  of  all  Western  tongues. "  Frau  Westenf eld  said  to  us  that  Froebel's 
appearance  had  repelled  many  ladies.  This  was  natural,  but  his  en- 
thusiasm will  yet  animate  and  excite  them. 

What  18  new  in  Fhvebelf 

**  What  is  new  in  Froebel?  Froebel's  fundamental  idea  is  to  educate  man 
for  freedom.  Rousseau  rescued  individuality;  since  his  time  all  education 
has  rested  upon  the  recognition  of  the  individual  and  the  consciousness 
that  the  development  of  self  is  necessary.  The  one-sidedness  of  Rousseau's 
efforts  consisted  in  this,  that  he  would  cultivate  men  only  as  men,  without 
reference  to  society;  therefore,  he  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  EmlL 
Pestalozzi  found  the  means  with  which  to  cultivate  the  intellectual  indi- 
vidual. Whoever  wishes  to  be  an  individual  must  work  and  produce,  not 
receive  only.  This  insight  awakened  in  Pestalozzi  the  principle  of  object- 
teaching— intuition;  '  for  nothing  is  in  the  mind  that  has  not  first  been  in 
the  senses.'  Self -activity  in  man,  from  childhood  up,  is  the  ground  and 
means  of  a  natural  unfolding.  But  if  education  is  to  lead  to  self-activity 
it  must  be  by  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  of  man,  for  only  what 
is  really  in  man  can  be  unfolded.  .  Does  not  the  worst  unbelief  come 
out  of  the  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  perfecting  and  ennobling  man?  The 
essence  of  man  is  not  of  necessity  recognized  in  history,  for  history  is  not 
a  definite  whole;  but  the  laws  of  the  spirit  are  recognized  in  their  totality 
in  the  affinities  of  nature.  .  .  First  in  our  time  has  the  Identity  of  the 
laws  of  the  spirit  with  the  laws  of  the  universe  been  clearly  seen.  .  . 
The  mission  of  Froebel  is  to  give  to  education  not  a  one-sided  but  an  all- 
sided  foundation. 

"  With  the  use  of  the  humanistic  ideal  appeared  the  following  postulate: 
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Study  the  being  of  man  in  hiUory!  With  the  appearance  of  Pestaloczi 
came  another:  Study  the  being  of  man  in  it»  manifettation  of  indiwiduaH^; 
with  Froebel :  Ground  the  being  of  man  upon  the  maeroeoemoe.*  The  micro- 
eotmoe  is  understood  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  toward  the  matroeatmoe. 
The  path  of  this  movement  is  history, — uihdU  ha$  already  been  done.  Out 
of  the  three — macrocosmos,  microcosmos,  and  history,  a  system  of  natinal 
developing  education  unfolds  itself.  The  new  thing  which  Froebel  has 
done  is  that  he  has  taken  the  study  of  this  trinity  as  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  education,  and  has  represented  the  necessity  of  starting 
from  the  laws  of  the  macrocosmos. 

' '  Upon  this  foundation  alone  can  a  Froebelian  school  be  founded.  Every 
system  that  has  any  meaning  contains  the  past  within  itself.  The  Froebe- 
lian pedagogy  differs  from  the  Pestalozzian  not  in  its  demands  but  in  its 
basis.  The  foundation  of  a  developing  education  conformable  to  nature  is 
first  presented  and  shown  in  its  full  meaning  by  Froebel,  and  only  through 
his  school  is  it  possible  to  raise  pedagogy  to  a  science  in  the  true  sense  of 
that  word.  It  is  possible  with  him  because  he  .proceeds  upon  the  principle 
upon  which  all  science  rests, — the  lau>s  of  the  mind  are  ideniieal  mih  the 
laws  ef  the  uniteree. 

**  Pestalozzi  and  Froebel  differ  no  less  in  the  direction  of  their  efforts. 
When  the  call,  consider  individualiiy,  rang  up  the  Rhine,  it  was  natural 
the  new  education  created  by  Pestalozzi  took  with  the  poor  whom 
the  rich  had  utterly  ignored.  One  class  of  men*  had  stamped  physical 
necessity  into  an  atomized  powder  and  thus  destroyed  individuality. 
Pestalozzi  would  suffer  no  smutty,  ignorant,  unskilled  man  to  be  de- 
prived of  his  right  to  express  his  will,  or  be  condemned  to  a  merely  animal 
existence.  He  would  create  for  the  proletariat  the  possibility  of  improve- 
ment and  independent  industrial  activity,  and  rouse  a  lawful,  protesting, 
hostile  voice  against  human  sway  by  brutality  and  vice.  To  this  end  he 
created  the  people's  schooL  Pestalozzi  was,  if  the  appellation  will  not  be 
misunderstood,  the  pedagogic  socialist, 

"When,  in  the  year  of  the  French  domination,  the  death  of  all  German 
nationality  seemed  irremediable;  when  the  dastardly  hirelings  left  their 
standards  in  a  heap  on  the  field  of  battle,  Fichte  saw  that  for  the  redemption 
of  Germany  a  nation  must  be  ed ucated.  '  Create  a  people  by  national  educa- 
tion/ he  cried  to  the  princes.  The  princes  appealed  to  the  people,  and  out- 
ward freedom  was  inaugurated.  It  was  not  BlUcher,  or  Schamhorst,  etc. ,  it 
was  Fichte  who  drove  the  French  out  of  the  land.  It  was  Fichle's  deepest 
conviction  that  the  idea  of  the  perfect  State  could  be  gained  only  by  edu- 
cation. He  said  '  the  State  cannot  be  constructed  intelligently  by  artificial 
measures  and  out  of  any  material  that  may  be  at  hand,  but  the  nation 
must  be  educated  and  cultivated  up  to  it  Only  the  nation  which  shall 
first  have  solved  the  problem  of  education  to  perfected  manhood  through 
actual  practice,  will  solve  that  of  the  perfected  State.'  The  philosopher 
was  the  creator  of  the  idea  of  national  education.  Fichte  was  the  pedagogic 
statesman. 

But  Frederich  Froebel  is  the  pedagogic  aposSe  €f  freedom,    fle  resembles 

-''In  the  medieval  phfloBophy  macrooofm  expressed  the  great  woild,  and  man 
xeived  of  as  the  microcotm,  or  epitome  of  the  great  world. — TV. 
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Pestalozzi  in  so  far  as  he  has  established  the  universal  right  to  develop- 
ment, has  recognized  birth  or  wealth  no  longer  as  a  criterion  of  the  posi- 
tion of  man  in  society,  but  makes  the  inner  contents  of  the  man  the  deter- 
mining force.  He  resembles  Fichte  in  that,  like  that  truly  German  man, 
he  wishes  to  awaken  the  conviction  that  the  individual  has  importance 
and  significance  only  in  connection  with  society,  the  whole.  The  unity  of 
man  supposes  the  antecedent  necessity  of  the  limitation  of  the  individual. 
The  love  of  the  individual  will  waken  to  unity,  and  this  love  will  tear  up 
selfishness  by  the  roots.  He  resembles  Fichte  in  that  he  sees  that  humanity 
in  corusreto  exists  only  in  the  form  of  nations,  and  thence  awakens  the 
national  consciousness,  holding  to  and  developing  the  peculiarities  of  our 
nation.  Froebel  is  In  this  respect  the  union  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fichte.  But 
he  separates  again  from  the  other  heroes  of  pedagogy  by  the  means  he  has 
discovered  for  teaching  the  end  he  has  in  view.  Pestalozzi  reopened  and 
utilized  the  school.  He  saw  plainly  that  he  had  not  done  enough.  He 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  mother,  and  the  necessity  of  elevating 
domestic  education,  but  was  sure  no  other  means  would  help  the  latter 
object  than  the  study  of  two  books.  Fichte  hoped  for  nothing  from  the 
home,  where,  according  to  his  opinion,  rooted  selfishness  had  barricaded 
door  and  gate  against  rational  education,  and  therefore  he  wished  to  with- 
draw children  from  the  influence  of  the  mother  and  let  them  be  cultivated 
in  large  educational  establishments.  Froebel  stands  between  the  two.  He 
sees  the  '  too  little '  in»the  measures  of  Pestalozzi,  the  '  too  much '  in  the 
propositions  of  Fichte.  He  has  struck  the  medium  by  the  idea  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten. He  would  have  the  children  taken  from  home  for  a  time,  but 
only  with  a  view  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the  mother.  He  would  have  edu- 
cation in  common  like  Fichte,  in  order  to  limit  the  feeling  of  individuality, 
and  then  let  it  have  its  play,  that  selfishness  may  not  spring  up,  or  that  it 
may  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  He  would  have  the  isolation  of  the  family, 
and  then  uproot  the  inactivity  and  vicious  propensities  often  engendered 
by  it  by  a  thoughtful,  systematic,  playing  system  of  occupation  for  the 
child.  He,  like  Pestalozzi,  wishes  for  the  iihproved  culture  of  the  mother, 
not  by  a  little  reading  of  books,  but  by  initiation  into  an  intelligent,  be- 
cause natural,  system  of  early  education.  The  new  thing  which  he  has 
here  brought  into  view  is  the  consecration  and  systematic  utilization  of 
play.  He  has  exalted  the  idea  of  the  mother,  for  the  mother  is  in  his  view 
the  one  who  feelingly  comprehends  and  fosters  the  being  of  the  child  in 
all  the  manifestations  of  the  different  periods  of  its  life.  He  also  gives 
unmarried  women  an  opportunity  to  be  mothers,  and  has  thus  given  back 
to  many  unhappy  beings  the  conditions  of  happiness.  He  has  laid  the  way 
for  the  true  emancipation  of  women  by  giving  them  the  possibility  of 
grasping  the  wheel  of  universal  development  independently,  and  making 
their  central  point  the  direction  of  the  education  of  the  future  race. 
-;  Pestalozzi  brought  the  ideas  of  Rousseau  to  realization.  Diesterweg 
explained  and  purified  them.  In  the  Roman  states  the  idea  of.  Rousseau 
todk  no  root  because  education  remained  dependent  upon  the  church. 
Pestalozzi  could  not  annul  that  dependence,  but  Diesterweg  gave  it  its 
death-blow,  and  first  created  the  possibility  of  a  people's  school  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.    Froebel  received  from  him  the  purified  idea  of  the 
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people's  school  and  fused  it  with  the  idea  of  national  education.*  By  the 
fosterin/jr  of  Diesterweg  and  Froebel  the  first  people's  school  entered  upon 
a  new  step  of  development  Both  men  will  find  their  new  Diesterweg, 
who  will  explain  the  idea  and  purify  the  practice. 

Personal  Relations  of  Froebd, 

"Frederich  Froebel's  father  was  a  man  rich  in  insight,  truly  religious; 
and  he  turned  his  attention  with  the  greatest  solicitude  to  the  early  educar 
tion  of  this  youngest  son  of  his  beloved,  departed  wife.  He  understood 
how  to  unfold  mind  and  heart  in  the  promising  boy  by  a  judicious  train- 
ing. The  child  passed  ten  years  in  the  parental  house,  which  stood  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kirchberger,  one  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  Thuringian 
forest ;  separated  from  the  great  world  only  by  a  flower  and  fruit-garden 
and  a  church-yard;  one  the  region  of  growth  and  bloom  and  ripe  life,  the 
other  the  abode  of  death.  These  ten  years  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  development  of  our  genius.  To  point  out  the  details  of  this 
unfolding  is  not  the  aim  of  these  lines.  A  fuller  treatment  can  only  prop- 
erly do  it. 

"  At  the  end  of  1793  the  father  acceded  to  the  wish  of  FroebeVs  maternal 
uncle,  who  had  also  long  since  lost  his  wife,  and  soon  after  his  only  son, 
to  give  him  Frederich,  the  youngest  son  of  his  beloved  sister,  for  further 
education.  This  maternal  uncle  was  Superintendent  Hoffman  of  Stadt- 
ilm,  a  little  city  in  the  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt.  Hoffman 
was  as  humane  as  he  was  distinguished,  and  as  gentle  as  he  was  earnest 
and  decided.  The  boy  who  had  been  shut  out  from  society  was  now  in  its 
full  tide,  among  the  numerous  friends  and  relatives  of  his  uncle.  It  was 
with  him  as  with  the  seed,  which,  plunged  into  the  earth  by  the  hand  of 
the  sower,  then  transplanted  to  the  manifold,  continuous,  and  persistent 
influences  of  universal  life,  unfolds  and  grows  into  the  powerful  tree.  He 
remained  four  years  in  his  uncle's  house,  receiving  instruction  during  that 
time  partly  from  him  and  his  father, — culture  partly  from  private  instruc- 
tion, or  in  the  public  school.  In  1796  he  returned  to  his  father's  house. 
The  time  had  now  come  when  he  must  think  of  the  choice  of  a  calling  for 
life.  The  boy  already  showed  the  disposition  to  comprehend  clearly  and 
thoroughly  everything  that  came  within  his  reach  for  his  culture,  but  also 
a  no  less  marked  tendency  to  a  practical  calling.  This  tendency,  as  well 
as  the  circumstances  of  his  father,  which  were  not  brilliant,  determined 
him  not  to  follow  the  example  of  his  elder  brother,  who  had  devoted  him- 
self to  purely  scientific  study,  but  to  take  up  forest-lore.  He  assumed  the 
calling  with  the  intention  of  grounding  himself  in  it  as  deeply  and  as  all- 
sidedly  as  possible.  In  1797  he  entered  upon  this  pursuit  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a  practical  forester.  The  young  Froebel,  in  his  unexampled  efforts 
to  learn  the  care  of  forest  growths  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  by 
his  zealous,  unassisted  study  of  practical  geometry,  earned  the  greatest 
admiration  of  his  teacher,  and  indeed  excited  his  astonishment  In  a  high 
degree.  He  had  passed  almost  two  years  thus,  when  suddenly  his  passion 
for  the  study  of  natural  science  was  aroused.    The  physician  of  the  place 

*Note  by  the  tzanelator:  Froebers  Klndeigarten  was  in  ftill  operation  before  Diester- 
weg knew  him. 
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where  he  then  resided  gave  him  a  scientific  work  upon  botany,  which  the* 
young  forester  scarcely  laid  out  of  his  hands  till  he  had  made  its  contents' 
completely  his  own.  From  this  time  nothing  could  hold  him  back  from 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  higher  mathematics  and  natural  science. 
In  the  autumn  of  1797  he  entered  the  University  of  Jena  with  the  purpose* 
of  studying  agriculture  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  and  also  financiali 
mathematics.  A  little  property  from  his  mother  was  now  made  over  to- 
him  by  his  father.  This  insignificant  sum  enabled  him  to  stay  a  year  and' 
a  half  at  the  university.    After  this  he  again  studied  by  himself. 

"In  1802,  when  he  was  twenty  years  of  age,  his  father  died.  He  was 
now  left  quite  at  his  own  disposal.  A  combination  of  various  drcum-' 
stances  induced  him  in  1804  to  take  the  place  of  private  secretary  to  a 
man  of  considerable  wealth  in  Mechlenburg.  .  .In  this  place  his  prac- 
tical scientific  studies  flourished  as  never  before.  The  thought  now 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  gratify  an  inward  desire  for  the  thorough 
study  of  architecture.  For  this  purpose,  in  1806,  he  yielded  to  the  urgency 
of  a  friend  to  come  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  With  that  meeting  began 
a  new  era  in  his  life.  An  offer  of  private  pupils  enabled  him  to  fix  his 
residence  in  Frankfort.  His  teaching  made  an  impression  upon  the  prin- 
cipal of  a  newly-created  model  school,  Dr.  Grilner.  On  the  evening  of  his 
first  interview  with  this  gentleman,  who  greeted  him  in  the  most  friendly 
manner,  the  twenty-three  year  old  youUi  spoke  upon  the  subject  that 
moved  his  soul  so  deeply, — the  whole  aim  of  his  life  and  his  strivings. 
After  the  lively  conversation  had  ended,  GrQner  said  to  his  young  friend, 
with  the  deepest  conviction:  'FroebeVyou  must  be  a  schoolmaster  I'  At 
the  same  time  he  offered  him  a  vacant  position  in  the  model  school.  As 
Froebel  afterwards  expressed  it,  'the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes.*  It  was 
clear  to  him  in  a  moment  that  the  offered  reality  was  what  his  niind  and 
heart  had  so  long  unconsciously  sought  in  this  never-ending  struggle  for 
self -culture.  Offer  and  response  followed  in  the  same  moment,  and  Froe- 
bel became  a  teacher  in  the  model  school  of  Frankfort 

EXPBRIENCB  IK  TbACHING. 

"We  can  readily  imagine  that  the  young  teacher  endeavored  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  his  present  position  to  the  best  of  his  ability.    He  perceivedt 
very  soon  that  the  method  of  instruction  must  be  directed  by  the  laws  of  I 
development  of  the  human  mind  as  well  as  by  that  of  the  subject  to  bOi 
taught,  and  that  the  essence  of  the  method  is  the  art  of  adapting  the 
momentary  stage  of  development  in  the  scholar  to  the  corresponding  one' 
of  the  subject.    This  law  of  development  he  carefully  sought;  this  art  he. 
endeavored  to  make  his  own.    Grtlner  perceived  the  restless  striving  of  | 
his  young  friend,  and  gave  him  for  his  theoretic  outline  in  pedagogy  the 
writings  of  Pestalozzi.    This  awakened  in  Froebel  the  burning  desire  to' 
know  personally  the  man  who  was  seeking  to  prepare  the  way  to  a  newt 
education  conformable  to  nature.    He  went  to  Yverdun,  was  fourteen  days, 
in  the  Pestalozzi  Institute,  and  returned  to  his  former  situation  with  the 
resolution  to  understand  precisely,  earlier  or  later,  by  practice,  the  efforts 
of  the  8wiss  schoolman. 

"  He  was  soon  able  to  carry  out  his  resolution,  for  in  1807  a  very  esti-. 
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mable  family  in  Frankfort  gave  him  the  direction  of  their  children's  edu- 
cation, which  he  undertook  on  the  condition  that  after  a  time  he  should 
take  his  pupils  to  Yverdun,  in  order  to  put  himself  in  connection  with  Pes- 
talozzi's  Institute.    From  1808  to  1810  he  went  to  Yverdun  with  his  three 
pupils,  lived  quite  independently  of  the  Institute,  but  put  himself  in  living 
relation  with  it.    He  was  now  at  the  same  time  pupil  and  teacher.    Deeply 
penetrated  by  the  importance  of  the  Pestalozzian  efforts,  he  was  eager  to 
I  spread  his  principles  actively  in  his  own  country.    Yet  he  could  not  avoid 
seeing  that  the  principle  of  Pestalozzi  as  developed  did  not  reach  the  inner 
connection  of  the  child's  soul  with  the  mother  and  outward  things.    He 
conceived  the  purpose  of  improving  and  contributing  his  own  culture  to 
laying  a  deep  and  firm  foundation.    This  purpose  determined  him  in  1810 
to  leave  Pestalozzi  and  the  family  of  his  pupils  in  order  to  devote  himself 
in  Gottingen  to  the  deeper  study  of  the  natural  sciences.    In  1811  he 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin  for  the  same  purpose.    In  Berlin  the  per- 
suasion was  strengthened  to  ripeness  in  him  that  all  life,  that  is,  develop- 
^  ment  into  the  whole,  was  founded  upon  one  law,  and  that  this  unity  must 
be  the  basis  of  all  principles  of  development,  its  beginning  and  end.    This 
conviction  was  the  fruit  of  a  profound  study  of  nature  in  its  law  of  devel- 
.  opment,  and  the  most  careful  contemplation  of  the  child.    He  gained  an 
opportunity  for  this  latter  observation  by  teaching,  while  he  was  studying 
>  in  Berlin,  in  Plamann's  famous  Pestalozzian  institution  for  boys. 

''In  the  spring  of  1813  the  extreme  need  of  the  fatherland  called  him 
into  the  ranks  of  the  volunteer  soldiers,  and  there  quite  early  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  later  companiohs  and  fellow- workers,  Langeothal  and 
Middendorff,  who  had  been  also  studying  in  Berlin.  During  the  war  he 
never  lost  sight  of  his  fundamental  thought,  and  he  utilized  all  Its  phe- 
nomena to  illustrate  it.  The  rapid  progress  of  events  in  the  summer  of 
1814  left  him  free  to  go  back  to  his  former  relations.  He  soon  became,  by 
the  influence  of  higher  patrons,  assistant  and  inspector  in  the  Royal 
Museum  of  Mineralogy,  under  Professor  Weiss. 

"  Froebel  was  now  truly  encompassed  by  the  treasures  of  nature.  When 
he  had  combined  the  results  of  his  unwearied  investigations  in  the  univer- 
sity, it  became  more  and  more  clear  to  him  that  the  recognition  of  the  con- 
formity to  law  and  the  harmony  of  nature  was  only  so  far  of  truth  as  it 
can  be  applied  to  human  life,  and  thus  effects  its  transformation.  The 
more  opportunity  our  investigator  had  to  watch  nature  in  its  development, 
the  more  he  was  impelled  to  compare  the  results  of  this  search  with  the 
conformity  to  law  in  the  development  of  humanity  in  the  child.  Ever 
clearer  to  him  was  the  identity  of  the  laws  of  development  of  the  macro- 
cornn  with  those  of  the  microco9in\  more  and  more  important  did  this 
knowledge  appear  to  him  to  be  for  the  development  of  individual  men,  as 
well  as  for  the  race;  ever  anew  was  his  delight  kindled  in  putting  in  prac- 
tice an  education  conformable  to  nature.  He  resolved  to  give  up  his 
position  in  the  museum,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  education  of 
men  and  children.  His  repeated  application  for  discharge  was  granted 
him,  after  friendly  and  urgent  remonstrance  from  Professor  Weiss. 
The  question  now  was  where  to  find  the  natural  and  vital  point  of  connec- 
tion with  his  new  undertaking.    This  soon  appeared  in  his  own  family, 
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for  the  war  had  left  the  children  of  his  eldest  brother  fatherless.  To  begin 
his  educational  activity  with  these  children  was  his  plan  when  he  left  Ber- 
lin. He  took  leave  of  his  friends  Langenthal  and  Middendorff,  who  had 
returned  after  the  war  to  their  theological  studies,  and  with  whom  Froebel 
continued  in  the  closest  friendship.  *He  did  not  tell  them  anything  about 
his  plan,  but  promised  to  inform  them  when  he  had  reached  something 
definite.  In  1816,  at  the  end  of  September,  he  left  Berlin  and  found  in 
Greisheim  five  of  his  sister's  children  assembled  for  education  and  care, 
and  there  and  with  them  his  great  educational  undertaking  began.  He 
had  no  outward  means  for  carrying  it  on,  nothing  but  this  Inward  convic- 
tion and  firm  trust  in  its  result.  By  the  sale  of  a  collection  of  minerals  he 
realized  a  few  crowns,  which  he  used  for  the  adornment  of  his  Christmas 
festival  and  the  partial  re-buildfng  of  his  little  house.  One  brother  took 
care  of  the  maintenance  of  his  two  sons,  who  received  education  and  care 
in  the  budding  institution,  and  also  for  the  maintenance  of  their  charge. 
The  mother,  who  in  the  beginning  lived  in  Greisheim,  took  care  of  the 
fatherless  nephews.  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1817  Middendorff,  the 
youngest  friend  of  Froebel,  decided  to  aid  him  as  far  as  posi^ible  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.  He  hastened,  accompanied  by  the  youngest 
brother  of  Langenthal,  who,  at  the  wish  of  this  friend,  joined  the  other 
pupils  to  Gricsheim  in  April  of  the  next  year.  The  expenses  of  the  young 
Langenthal  were  defrayed  by  a  responsible  family  in  w^hich  the  brother 
was  house-tutor.  Middendorff  was  in  circumstances  that  enabled  him  to 
assist  in  the  plan  by  practicing  some  little  economy. 

Griosheim  was  not  long  the  place  of  the  new  institution.  The  widowed 
sister-in-law  of  Froebel  was  obliged  to  choose  for  her  place  of  abode,  the 
little  village  of  Eeilhau,  which  lies  in  what  is  called  the  Schalathal,  an 
hour's  ride  from  Rudolstadt.  She  purchased  for  her  subsistence  a  little 
peasant's  property.  To  be  able  to  carry  on  the  education  of  her  children, 
Froebel  and  Middendorff  followed  her  to  Eeilhau.  Both  men  occupied 
a  small  tenement  that  had  neither  window,  floor,  or  stove,  and,  with  nar- 
row means,  these  friends  of  youth  had  to  contend  with  the  greatest  obsta- 
cles. A  sketch  of  these  privations,  as  heard  from  the  lips  of  Middendorff, 
would  be  instructive  and  interesting. 

School  at  KeUhau, 

"In  October,  1817,  the  elder  Langenthal  joined  the  two  friends.  In 
November  of  that  year  a  school-building  was  put  up  in  the  widow's  yard, 
but  it  could  not  be  finished  immediately.  Towards  the  spring  of  1818,  the 
number  of  pupils  had  increased  to  twelve.  Froebel  was  now  thinking  of 
marrying,  that  his  pupils  might  have  a  loving  mother  and  superi&tendent 
of  the  house-keeping.  It  was  his  wish  to  bring  home  a  motherly  woman, 
who  could  understand  him  and  appreciate  his  efforts.  Such  a  being  was 
his  now  dead  wife,  Wilhelmine,  Miss  Hofmeister  of  Berlin.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  a  royal  Prussian  counsellor  of  war.  She  was  full  of  enthu- 
siasm for  Froebel's  educational  idea.  As  iDsx)ector  of  the  Mineralogical 
Museum  of  Berlin,  he  had  often  in  confidential  conversations  imparted  to 
his  friend  Counsellor  Hofmeister,  and  his  daughter,  what  was  moving  in 
his  inmost  soul.    The  daughter  had  so  often  listened  to  the  outpourings  of 
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his  mind  and  heart  with  unspoken  enthusiasm  that  she  was  now 
to  follow  him  out  of  the  throng  and  rush,  the  glitterin/j^  halls  and  refined 
society  of  the  great  city,  into  the  quiet  village  in  which  dwelt  the  man 
who  asked  her  to  give  him  her  hand  for  the  realizing  of  a  great  idea.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  her,  the  world  would  never  have  known  Frederich 
Froebel  as  the  originator  of  the  Kindergarten. 

**  On  the  20th  of  September,  accompanied  by  one  of  her  foster-daughters^ 
Wilhelmine  Hofmeister  entered  the  Keilhau  circle  as  wife,  mother,  and 
house-keeper.  Shortly  before  his  marriage,  Froebel  came  into  possession 
of  the  yard  in  which  the  newly-built  school-house  stood.  In  1820  his 
eldest  brother,  father  of  his  first  two  pupils,  decided  to  give  up  domicile 
and  manufactory  in  Asterode  on  the  Nanz,  and  to  devote  the  activity  of 
his  family  and  his  outward  means  to  the  idea  of  his  brother.  He  had  so 
often  carried  his  brother  in  his  arms  when  a  child,  he  wished  now  to  live 
with  him  and  associate  himself  with  his  thought,  that  bond  which  holds 
the  world  together  most  firmly.  The  development  of  the  institution  now 
made  quiet,  secure,  and  continuous  progress. 

By  degrees  appeared  the  following  writings,  which  testified  of  this 
progress  to  the  world: 

PXTBLIGATIONB,  1819-1826. 

:    1.    Concerning  the  German  Educational  Institution  at  Hudolstadt,  1819. 

2.  Continued  information  of  the  Gtemum  Educational  Institution  at 
Eeilhau ;  Rudolstadt,  1828. 

8.  Christmas  festival  in  the  Educational  Institution  at  Eeilhau — a 
Christmas  gift  to  the  honored  parents  of  the  pupils,  the  friends  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Institution,  1824. 

**  Beautiful  family  festivals  cast  a  beneficent  light,  from  time  to  time,  like 
brilliant  sparks  of  illumination,  over  the  whole  lives  of  the  united  friends 
of  education.  Such  irradiation  shone  out  on  the  16th  of  September,  1825. 
On  that  day  were  betrothed  the  two  friends  of  Froebel,  Heinrich  Langen- 
thal  and  the  afore-mentioned  foster-daughter  of  Frau  Froebel,  Ernestine 
Crlspinc,  and  William  Middendorff  and  Albertine,  daughter  of  Froebd's 
eldest  brother.  The  pupils  of  the  Institute  had  made  a  path  on  the  cele- 
bration of  this  festival,  for  the  ascent  of  the  encircling  mountain,  that  the 
happy  couples,  in  the  beginning  of  this  most  important  era  of  their  lives, 
might  be  able  to  look  down  from  that  height  on  the  result  of  many  years 
of  eftort.  There  was  inward  and  many-sided  joy  on  that  day  in  the  quiet, 
peaceful  valley  in  the  Thuringian  forest  This  happy  day  was  followed 
by  a  second,  an  ascension-day  in  1826, — the  day  of  Langenthal's  and  Mid- 
dendorfif's  marriage. 

**  In  the  following  year,  1826,  appeared  two  books  by  Froebel: 

^*  1.  Th^  Education  of  Man;  the  art  of  education,  instruction,  and  theoiy 
practiced  at  the  German  Educational  Institution  in  Eeilhau,  by  the  author, 
founder,  and  superintendent,  Frederich  Froebel. 

"2.  Educational  Family  iDeeJdy  paper  for  Seff-euUure,  and  the  culture 
of  others.    Edited  by  Frederich  Froebel;  Leipsic  and  Eeilhau. 

•*  One  work,  entitled  Ground  PrindpUM  of  the  Education  of  Man,  whose 
contents  he  imparted  to  his  friends  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  before  their 
publication,  gave  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  a  longer  scientific  confer- 
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cnce  upon  the  subject  with  the  author  of  the  little  work.  Froebel  pro- 
posed to  visit  these  worthj  friends  in  order  to  prosecute  these  conversations 
by  word  of  mouth.  Before  Froebel  set  out  upon  his  visit  there  appeared 
another  powerful  fellow-worker  at  Keilhau  m  the  person  of  Johannes 
Arnold  Barop,  the  nephew  of  Middcndorff,  married  to  the  sister  of  Frau 
^liddendorfit  (Froebei's  niece).  After  he  had  finished  his  theological 
studies  in  Halle  he  became  a  zealous  coOperator  in  the  Institute  at  Keilhau. 

Experience  in  Switzerland,  . 

"  Froebel  made  his  visit  to  Frankfort  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1831.  It 
was  one  of  marked  importance  for  the  further  development  of  his  cause. 
He  met  in  Frankfort  with  the  famous  Xave  Schnyder  von  "Wartensee, 
well  known  in  the  musical  world  as  a  critical  author  and  methodriker,  as 
well  as  an  opera  composer,  and  he  was  a  friend  and  cultivator  of  natural 
history.  Froebel  was  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  Schnyder 
von  Wartensee  was  often  a  witness  of  the  pedagogic  and  didactic  efforts 
of  his  friend.  Under  this  influence  he  asked  Froebel  to  foimd  an  institu* 
tion  according  to  his  principles  at  his  family-seat,  the  castle  of  Wartensee, 
on  Sempachcr  lake,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne.  Froebel  joyfully  seized 
this  opportunity  to  spread  further  his  efforts  after  a  developing  education 
conformable  to  nature.  The  20th  of  July  of  that  year  found  him  in  Swit- 
zerland, and  on  the  12th  of  August  he  and  Schnyder,  with  the  requisite 
authorization,  founded  the  first  educational  institution  for  girls  in  Switzer- 
land. Schnyder  then  returned  to  his  old  occupation,  and  parted  from 
Froebel  with  these  words:  *I  have  given  you  a  new  field  for  spreading 
your  views.  Now  win  the  love  of  men,  which  shall  never  fail  you.'*  The 
confidence,  indeed,  the  love  of  men,  soon  showed  itself.  Froebel  was 
obliged  to  invite  Ferdinand  Froebel,  his  first  pupil,  who  had  just  finished 
his  philosophical  studies  at  Jena,  to  come  to  his  aid;  a  call  which  Ferdi- 
nand joyfully  obeyed.  He  came  to  his  uncle  as  fellow  teacher  and  edu- 
cator on  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  come  as 
a  pupil  A  year  after.  1832,  late  in  the  autumn,  Froebel  was  requested  by 
a  society  of  fathers  to  plan  out  his  Institute  at  Willisau.  The  society 
offered  to  purchase  for  the  purpose  the  Upper  bailiwick's  Castle.  Nothing 
delayed  the  undertaking  but  the  want  of  the  grant  from  the  authorities. 
In  the  interval  Froebel  went  to  Germany,  there  to  prepare  for  its  estab- 
lishment. 

**  Ferdinand  Froebel  and  Arnold  Barop,  who  had  come  on  a  visit  to 
Keilhau  in  1832,  went  with  him  to  the  Institute  at  Wartensee.  The  pleas- 
ure of  returning  to  the  old  circle  after  six  months'  absence  was  very  great 
to  Froebel.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival  his  beloved  nephew  William, 
brother  of  Ferdinand  Froebel,  died.  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  institution 
where  he  had  been  himself  educated.  His  uncle  specially  loved  our  Wil- 
liam Froebel,  and  was  plunged  into  the  deepest  grief  by  his  sudden  death. 
But  he  was  soon  called  out  of  the  quiet  valley  into  the  battle-ground  of 
life.  The  consent  of  the  Swiss  authorities  was  obtained  for  the  founding 
of  the  Institute  for  girls  at  Willisau. 


^This  1b  not  strictly  correct. 
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School  for  Girls  at  WUluau. 

In  thfi  beginning  of  1833  Froebel  returned  to  Switzerland,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  ever  ready  to  Bacrifice  herself,  but  with  health  much  shattered 
by  the  complication  of  circumstances  and  her  ceaseless  motherly  caresL 
On  the  1st  of  May  the  two  entered  Willisau,  and  on  the  2d  the  institutian 
was  opened.  In  spite  of  storms  and  conflicts  which  were  occasioned  by  Cath. 
olic  opposition,  the  tender  plant  grew  vigorously.  During  the  conflict  the 
neighboring  government  of  the  canton  of  Berne  had  be^n  attentively 
observing  the  Froebelian  Institute.  This  was  proved  in  1833,  for  the 
Berne  government  sent  men  of  sense  and  experience  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  results  of  the  examination.  Their  report  showed  that  out  of  five 
young  schoolmen  from  Berne,  who  for  the  most  part  belonged  to  a  certain 
sphere  of  active  work,  two  went  to  Willisau  for  a  year  and  a  half  of  cul- 
ture under  FroebeFs  direction.  The  remote  consequence  of  this  was  that 
Froebel  was  obliged  to  have  a  course  of  instruction  at  Buigdorf ,  in  con- 
nection with  several  others  for  teachers,  whose  number  increased  to  sixty. 
For  the  direction  of  this  course,  and  to  forward  his  institution  at  the  same 
time,  he  summoned  his  friend  Langcnthal  to  Switzerland,  and  this  so  much 
the  more  readily,  that  Barop  had  returned  to  Eeilhau  in  1833  in  order  to 
assist  Middendorfl  in  the  mother  Institute.  In  the  same  year  the  institu- 
tion at  Willisau  received  another  co-laborer  in  the  person  of  Adolf  Franken- 
berg.  In  1834  Froebel  returned  from  Burgdorf  to  Willisau,  into  his  old  place, 
and  to  hold  his  second  autumnal  examination;  but  he  soon  gave  a  hearing 
at  Burgdorf  to  a  call  from  the  State  authorities,  who  requested  him  to  found 
an  Educational  Orphan  Institute  in  the  newly-erected  orphan-house.  In 
the  summer  of  1835  he  entered  upon  his  new  field.  When  the  afore-men- 
tioned institution  was  again  opened,  Langenthal  went  with  him  as  assist- 
ant, and  his  wife  as  Frau  Froebel's  assistant  The  loss  of  Langenthal  at 
Willisau  was  made  good  by  Middendor£f,  who  willingly  left  wife  and 
children  in  Eeilhau  in  order  to  help  forward  the  prosperity  of  the  daughter 
Institute.  The  tender  plant  at  Burgdorf  also  took  root  by  the  unceasing 
care  of  the  men  and  their  wives,  and  grew  apace.  Frau  Froebel,  especially, 
and  above  all  others,  worked  vigorously  and  unweariedly.  But  her  health 
had  been  much  shattered  by  the  former  journey  to  Switzerland,  a&  mentioned 
above,  and  was  still  more  so  by  the  hard  labors  at  WiUisau,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  trouble  and  care  which  the  commencement  of  house-keeping  at 
Burgdorf  had  required.  Her  body  and  mind  needed  rest  and  nursing,  and 
she  wished  to  go  back  to  Eeilhau ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  she  wished  to  see 
once  more  her  beloved  aged  mother  in  Berlin.  A  journey  to  Eeilhau  and 
Berlin  was  therefore  projected  for  the  early  part  of  1836,  for  the  unceasingly 
working  couple.  But  in  March  of  1836  came  the  news  of  the  sudden 
death  of  the  mother.  The  already  sick  woman,  Madame  Froebel,  was 
prostrated  by  this  blow,  so  that  the  physician  urged  her  to  return  to  Ger- 
many. Froebel  now  assigned  his  work  at  Burgdorf  to  Langenthal,  and 
left  for  Berlin  with  his  wife,  partly  to  adjust  the  matter  of  her  inheritance. 

Genesis  of  the  Kindergarten. 

During  FroebeVs  residence  in  Berlin  the  fundamental  thought  of  his  edu- 
cational efforts  penetrated  his  soul  more  clearly  than  ever;  here  it  was 
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that  his  hours  of  musing  were  occupied  with  the  plan  that  was  forming 
within  him  for  the  early  instruction  of  little  children.  It  was  now  clear 
to  him  that  the  elevation  of  all  education,  that  of  the  earliest  childhood  as 
the  most  important  time  for  human  development  was  indispensable,  and 
that  in  its  behalf  play,  as  the  first  activity  of  the  child,  must  be  spiritualized 
and  systematically  treated.  The  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  rose  upon  him;* 
he  wrote  to  Berlin  for  his  first  materials  for  plays  and  occupations,  and 
immediately  formed  the  purpose  of  founding  an  institution  for  the  care  of 
the  earliest  childhood.  He  selected  for  this  new  institution  the  little  town 
of  Blankenburg,  on  the  Schwarze,  at  the  entrance  of  the  so-called  Thurin- 
gian-Switzerland — a  place  which,  on  account  of  its  healthy,  beautiful  situ- 
ation, was  particularly  suitable  for  his  sweet  wife.  In  1837  the  institution 
was  founded.  In  1838  Froebel  issued  from  Blankenberg  a  paper  entitled 
*  Seeds,  Buds,  Flowers,  and  Fruits  out  of  Life,  for  the  Education  of  United 
Families.*  A  Sunday  issue  was  under  the  call:  'Come,  let  us  live  with 
our  children.' 

"This  year,  the  year  1888,  in  reference  to  the  system  of  Froebel  in 
general,  and  the  Kindergarten  in  particular,  is  a  classical  year,  and  should 
be  so  called,  and  the  paper  must  here  be  recommended  to  readers  to  whom 
it  is  destined  to  give  a  fundamental  conception  of  this  pedagogic  innova- 
tion. It  contains  an  exposition  of  the  great  principles  of  the  system,  and 
a  development  of  the  material  for  play  in  its  natural  necessity  and  its  har- 
monic connection.  The  new  idea  of  the  Kindergarten  drew  all  the  friends 
of  Froebel  again  around  him.  Langenthal  left  Ferdinand  Froebel  to  con- 
duct the  orphan  home  in  Burgdorf,  and  went  to  Blankenberg,  Midden- 
dorf  left  Willisau  and  returned  to  Keilhau,  into  the  lap  of  his  family, 
which  had  long  missed  the  loving  father.  Froebel,  in  1830,  in  company 
with  Frankenberg,  responded  to  a  call  from  Dresden  to  speak  upon  his 
educational  principles,  especially  to  present  his  idea  of  the  Kindergarten. 
We  know  that  the  seed  fell  upon  good  ground  in  that  city.  During  his 
residence  in  Dresden  his  wife  died ;  one  of  those  rare  women  who  served 
an  idea  at  the  greatest  possible  sacrifice,  that  of  her  life.  She  lived  to  see 
the  Kindergarten  idea  accepted  through  the  representations  of  her  hus- 
band, and  parted  from  him  satisfied.  After  this  deep  wound, — the  bitterest 
experience  to  him — had  done  bleeding,  the  veteran  worked  on  actively, 
and  repeated  at  Hamburg  what  he  had  said  in  Dresden.  A  great  purpose 
now  took  possession  of  his  soul.  He  had  not  as  yet  an  institution  in 
which  his  system  could  be  presented  in  its  whole  comprehensiveness,  and 
which  should  at  the  same  time  secure  the  further  development  of  his  work 
for  the  young.  Here  and  there  were  institutions  in  Frocbel's  sense,  and 
also  Kindergartens;  but  a  central  point  was  wanting,  a  heart  from  which 
life  flows  into  all  the  limbs,  in  order  to  throw  it  back  again  to  the  source.*' 

(To  be  continwd.) 

*  Prof.  Payne  presents  his  conception  of  the  genesis  of  the  Kindexgarten  in  Froebel*8 
mediUtloDS  and  experience,  rery  happily  in  his  heetaie,—JPYoebel  and  ths  Kindergarten, 
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DEVZLOPMEITP. 

The  term  Charity  Kindergartens  requires  some  explanation.  When  Miss 
Blow  began  her  work  in  St  Louis  she  began  it  and  persevered  for  two 
or  more  years  on  her  own  means,  casting  her  bread  upon  the  waters. 
Her  success  the  world  knows,  and  she  has  reaped  the  reward  of  seeing 
the  public  mind  in  St.  Louis  so  much  impressed  with  the  beneficial  results 
that  Kindergartens  form  at  present  a  part  of  the  public  school  system. 

The  Charity  Kindergartens  of  Boston  and  Cambridge,  and  their  vicin- 
ity, are  a  little  different.  They  pick  up  the  very  most  neglected  children, 
and  much  parish  visiting,  as  it  may  be  called,  is  enjoined  by  Mrs.  Shaw 
upon  her  teachers,  and  cordially  done  by  them.  It  would  please  Mrs. 
Shaw  better  if  they  were  called /r^  Kindergartens,  because  her  sympathy 
for  the  poor  is  so  genuine  that  she  does  not  wish  to  have  their  feelings 
hurt  in  any  way,  but  her  wish  has  not  been  strictly  followed  because  it  is 
not  quite  so  descriptive  of  the  thing  as  is  " charity''  Kindeigartens.  Her 
agents  are  instructed  not  only  to  bring  neglected  children  in,  but  to  fur- 
nish them  with  clothing,  when  necessary.  Indeed  there  is  no  outside  to 
her  great  heart. 

The  first  charity  Kindergarten  in  the  United  States  was  that  of  Miss 
Susan  E.  Blow,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who  in  the  winter  of  1872-3  went  to 
New  York  city  and  studied  the  system  thoroughly,  and  in  1873-4  kept  a 
Kindergarten  of  thirty  pupils  in  the  Normal  school-house,  where  Superin- 
tendent Harris  gave  her  a  room,  rent  free.  The  children  were  between 
three  and  six.  In  the  fall  of  1874  some  twenty  of  her  pupils,  who  were 
then  seven  years  of  age,  went  into  the  primary  school  and  showed  the 
value  of  the  Kindergarten  training  by  going  through  the  three  years' 
work  in  one  year,  thus  saving  two  years  for  the  grammar  schools.  Miss 
Blow  also  gratuitously  trained  twelve  ladies  for  Kindergartners  that  year. 
The  next  year,  with  four  of  these  for  assistants,  she  taught  one  hundred 
children  in  her  Kindergarten,  and  there  were  two  Kindergartens  taught 
by  two  of  her  ladies,  each  with  three  of  their  classmates  for  assistants. 
Miss  Blow  continued  her  training-school  for  teachers  the  next  year  with 
many  in  the  class,  and  on  Saturdays  all  of  them  met  with  the  old  class  for 
a  general  lesson.  The  effect  of  these  on  the  primary  schools  when  the 
Kindergarten  children  went  into  them  determined  the  school  board  to 
institute  twelve  Kindergartens,  and  pay  as  many  teachers,  and  Miss  Blow 
took  the  superintendence  of  them,  all  still  gratuitously,  and  carried  on  her 
Kindergarten,  whose  pupils  became  volunteer  assistants  in  the  Kinder- 
gartens. Now,  in  1880,  there  are  fifty-two  Kindergartens  in  St.  Louis, 
whose  head  teachers  are  paid  $500  out  of  the  school  appropriation  and 
whose  assistants  are  volunteers  from  Miss  Blow's  free  training  clas& 
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The  next  great  charity  work  in  this  cause  was  done  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Hill 
of  Florence.  Miss  Peabody  having  given  a  lecture  in  the  Cosmean  hall  of 
that  village,  and  some  citizens  expressing  a  desire  for  the  Kindergarten, 
this  gentleman  offered  his  own  house  and  paid  Mrs  Aldrich  to  open  a 
nursery  and  had  it  free  to  all  the  children  of  the  village.  This  was  in 
1874-5.  The  Kindergarten  grew  and  he  subsequently  paid  more  Kinder- 
gartners,  built  two  houses — one  for  the  teachers  to  live  in,  and  one  acom- 
modating  two  hundred  children.  At  present  there  are  nearly  one  hun- 
dred in  actual  attendance.  With  four  Kindergartners  paid  by  a  fund  that 
Mr.  Hill  has  put  in  trust,  some  other  citizens  of  Florence  contributing, 
and  children  of  all  colors  and  social  position  are  prepared  in  these  Kin- 
dergartens for  the  public  schools. 

In  1876  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw  had  two  Kindergartners  trained  by  Miss 
Garland,  dividing  between  them  $1,200  and  providing  rooms,  furniture, 
and  material  for  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Jamaica  Plain.  Immediately 
afterwards  she  did  the  same  thing  for  Brookline,  that  town  providing  a 
room,  rent  free,  in  the  town  hall.  Soon  after  followed  another  in  Rox- 
bury  in  connection  with  a  nursery.  This  Kindergarten  of  eighteen  pupils 
was  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  paid  $600.  Then,  hearing  of  Mrs. 
Mann's  effort  to  get  up  a  charity  Kindergarten  in  Cambridge  by  means  of 
a  subscription  headed  by  the  poet  Longfellow,  she  came  to  her  aid  with 
what  was  wanting.  This  Kindergarten  still  goes  on,  supported  by  the  sub- 
scriptions of  Cambridge  citizens.  The  perfect  success  of  all  these  Kin- 
dergartens in  improving  the  children,  together  with  the  collateral  gracious 
effects  on  the  poor  parents,  soon  stimulated  Mrs.  Shaw  to  establish  more 
of  them  and  a  nursery  in  Cambridge,  and  the  same  in  Cambridgeport, 
until  now  there  are  no  less  than  thirty  Kindergartens  and  ten  nurseries 
under  this  munificent  patronage,  in  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  Roxbuiy, 
Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Canton,  and  Boston.  In  Boston  and  some  other 
places  the  municipality  grants  rooms,  rent  free.  Some  other  ladies  help 
about  the  Kindergarten  in  the  North  End  missions,  and  Mrs.  James  Tol- 
man  supports  a  Kindergarten  entirely  herself  at  the  south  end  of  Boston. 
There  are  always  twenty-five  children  in  the  Kindergartens  kept  by  one 
teacher,  with  $600  salary,  all  expenses  found  besides,  and  where  there 
are  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  scholars,  two  teachers  with  $500  salary  each. 
There  is  some  voluntary  assistance  given  sometimes  by  the  pupils  of  the 
training  schools  for  the  sake  of  the  practice  they  get  thereby. 

Mrs.  Mann,  Mrs.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Tolman,  and  the  other  ladies  interested 
in  the  Boston  and  Cambridge  Kindergartens  hope  to  make  such  an  im- 
pression of  their  public  value  on  the  school  authorities  as  Miss  Blow  made 
by  her  great  work  to  which  she  has  contributed  hernelf  entirely,  as  well  aa 
money,  so  that  they  may  be  made  the  first  grade  of  the  public  education, 
for  of  course  such  munificent  benefactors  as  the  lady  who  spends  from 
thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  this  charity,  are  not  to  be 
readily  fotmd — ^nor  can  be  a  permanent  resource. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelplua  charity  Kindergartens  have  been  started 
and  carried  on  for  two  years  by  a  subscription  of  the  members  of 
churches,  who  give  a  room  for  the  children  of  their  neighborhood,  irre- 
spective of  denominational  name.    An  eminent  success  has  attended  that 
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of  the  Anthon  Memorial  Church  of  New  York.  Mrs.  Eraus  and  Miss 
Peabody  at  different  times  addressed  the  ladies  of  that  church,  and  Mr. 
Newton,  the  rector,  followed  it  up  by  distributing  freely  Kindergarten 
tracts,  which  any  one  can  procxire  by  sending  five  cents  to  E.  Steiger,  25 
Parle  Place,  New  York.  At  the  end  of  the  year — ^rather  in  the  Spring  of 
1878,  he  asked  his  people  assembled  who  would  subscribe  for  a  charity 
Kindergarten.  Eight  hundred  dollars  was  at  once  subscribed,  and  half  a 
dozen  young  ladies  volunteered  to  assist  a  Elindergartner  trained  by  >Irs. 
Kraus  Bnelte,  to  whom  |600  was  paid.  The  next  year  (900  was  subscribed 
and  some  other  ladies  sent  in  a  substantial  dinner  for  the  children. 
We  trust  this  Blindergarten  wUl  prove  a  model  for  church  work,  uni- 
versally. Nothing  done  for  the  poor  has  such  gracious  effect  or  gives 
such  promise. 

In  Philadelphia  a  parochial  Kindergarten  Is  attached  to  a  nurseiy 
in  St.  Peter's  church,  and  is  taught  by  Miss  Fairchild,  a  graduate  of  Miss 
Bunitt's,  and  some  attempts  have  been  made  beside,  in  which  Miss 
Stevens,  Miss  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  G.  Gourlay  have  begun  good  work.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  church  of  the  Epiphany  did  not  continue  Miss 
Sterling  in  her  excellent  beginning  in  their  church  parlor.  Her  success 
in  winning  the  children  and  their  parents  was  so  signal  that  they  expressed 
great  grief  in  having  to  give  it  up,  and  if  Miss  Sterling  could  have  found 
another  rent-free  room  she  would  have  gone  on  at  her  own  expense,  as 
the  poor  parents  proposed  to  pay  enough  cents  by  the  week  to  keep  up 
the  supply  of  material.  *  It  is  necessary  in  all  cases  that  the  patrons  of  a 
Kindergarten  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  Kindergarten. 
In  this  case  that  requisite  preparation  was  omitted  and  the  «vhole  expense 
fell  on  the  purse  of  the  rector,  which  could  not  be  perennial 

In  Chicago,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Blatchf  ord  has  established  at  her  own  expense 
a  Kindergarten  under  a  graduate  of  JVIrs.  A.  H.  Putnam,  and  which  has 
her  valuable  superintendence. 

In  Cincinnati  a  Charity  Kindergarten  has  been  established  under  the 
auspices  of  an  association  of  ladies,  and  the  immediate  direction  of  Miss 
Shank  of  St.  Louis,  one  of  Miss  Blow's  pupils.  The  plan  embraces  a 
kitchen  in  which  the  older  pupils  will  be  taught  practical  cooking  and  all 
lighter  house- work. 

The  most  remarkable  development  of  Charity  Kindergarten  is  going  on 
in  California,  under  several  organizations  of  workers,  all  of  which  aim  to 
bring  the  most  neglected  children  within  the  elevating  and  refining  influ- 
ences of  the  best  Froebel  training. 
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BT  MI8B  SUSAN  B.  BLOW,  ST.  LOUIS. 


INTRODUCTIOK. 

**  The  child  does  not  become  man  but  he  is  bom  man."  In  the  unity 
of  human  life  lies  the  explanation  of  its  different  phases.  All  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  human  nature  exist  in  the  newborn  child ;  for  "  What 
is  not  in  man  can  never  be  evolved  from  man,"  and  infancy,  child- 
hood, youth,  manhood,  and  old  age  are  but  the  successive  stages  of  one 
organic  process  of  development. 

Obviously,  therefore,  human  life  must  be  read  backwards  if  we  would 
grasp  its  significance.  We  do  not  understand  the  oak  from  the  acorn, 
but  the  acorn  from  the  oak.  The  noonday  explains  to  us  the  sunrise, 
and  the  prophecies  of  the  spring-time  are  interpreted  by  their  fulfillment 
in  the  harvest.  So  maturity  reveals  to  us  the  holy  mystery  of  child- 
hood, and  it  was  He  *'  who  knew  all  that  was  in  man,"  who  set  a  little 
child  in  the  midst  of  his  disciples  and  bade  them  learn  from  him  how 
to  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Equally  clear  is  it  that  we  learn  the  true  meaning  and  value  of  our 
individual  lives  through  society  and  history.  They  paint  life  for  us  on 
a  wide  canvas,  and  in  a  true  perspective.  Through  them  we  separate 
what  in  ourselves  is  essential  and  permanent  from  what  is  accidental 
and  transitory ;  from  them  we  learn  the  direction  in  which  we  are  tend- 
ing and  the  ends  we  blindly  seek ;  in  them  we  find  the  solution  of  our 
contradictions,  the  answers  to  our  enigmas  and  the  vindication  of  our 
hopes. 

The  practical  outcome  of  these  thoughts  is,  that  the  child  is  potentially 
a  man,  and  the  individual  man  is  potentially  mankind. 

As  all  force  must  exert  itself,  and  as  its  activity  is  always  expression 
of  its  essential  nature,  the  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  forces  in  the 
child  may  be  clearly  traced  in  his  manifestations.  Our  tendency  to  trace 
these  manifestations  to  a  purely  physical  source  is  a  great  error,  bepause 
the  child  is  never  a  purely  physical  being.  If  the  man  Columbus  is 
to  be  driven  by  the  spirit  within  him  to  venture  on  the  pathless  ocean 
in  search  of  a  new  world,  may  not  the  first  faint  stirrings  of  this  spirit 
cause  the  joy  of  baby  Columbus  in  the  great  unknown  **  out-of-doors?  " 
Must  not  Mozart  as  a  baby  have  loved  sweet  sounds,  and  Titian  have 
rejoiced  in  rich  colors,  and  Phidias  have  felt  a  pleasure  in  harmonious 
forms  ?  <<  Can  you  tell,  oh  mother,"  writes  Frdbel,  "  when  the  spirit- 
ual development  of  your  child  begins  ?  Can  you  trace  the  boundary-line 
which  separates  the  conscious  from  the  unconscious  soul?  In  God's 
world,  just  because  it  is  God's  world,  the  law  of  all  things  is  continuity, 
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— thera  are  and  can  be  no  abrupt  beginnings, — no  rude  transitions,  no 
to-day  which  is  not  based  upon  yesterday.  The  distant  stars  were 
shining  long  before  their  rays  reached  our  earth ;  the  seed  germinates  in 
darkness,  and  is  growing  long  before  we  can  see  its  growth ;  so  in  the 
depths  of  the  infant  soul  a  proc&ss  goes  on  which  is  hidden  from  oar 
ken,  yet  upon  which  hangs  more  than  we  can  dream  of  good  or  evil, 
happiness  or  misery." 

We  are  told  of  the  one  ideal  mother  that  she  kept  all  her  child's  say- 
ings in  her  heart,  and  we  cannot  but  connect  this  with  the  fact  that  she 
alone  of  all  the  mothers  of  men  knew  the  end  of  her  son's  life  from  the 
beginning.  The  more  clearly  we  realize  in  our  souls  the  ideal  of  man- 
hood, the  more  reverently  will  we  study  the  instructive  utterances  and 
actions  of  the  child. 

It  is  no  argument  against  the  significance  of  the  child's  manifestations 
that  he  himself  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or  why  he  is  doing  it 
On  the  contrary  we  know  him  all  the  better  because  he  does  not  know 
himself.  Self-knowledge  brings  self-control,  and  consciousness  hides 
what  instinct  reveals.  The  special  value  of  the  first  period  of  life  lies 
in  the  spontaneous  expression  of  its  uncomprehended  powers,  and,  in 
the  blind  directness  of  the  child's  impulses,  we  clearly  read  their 
nature  and  their  end. 

In  studying  children  we  must,  however,  carefully  distinguish  between 
childhood  and  the  individual  child.  The  demands  of  the  latter  may  be 
selfish  exactions,  and  to  yield  to  them  is  only  to  stimulate  caprice, — the 
demands  of  the  former  must  indicate  universal  and  necessary  conditions 
of  development.  The  one  may  have  their  source  in  a  perverted  indi- 
viduality,— the  other  can  be  ix)oted  only  in  the  essential  nature  of  man. 
Only  very  shallow  thought  ever  sets  up  as  a  standard  the  individual 
consciousness,  while  true  insight  into  the  universal  is  the  kernel  of  all 
philosophy,  and  the  practical  application  of  this  insight  the  kernel  of 
all  education. 

It  is  Frobel's  distinctive  merit  to  have  turned  the  light  of  these 
truths  full  upon  the  first  period  of  life.  Realizing  prof oimdly  the  con- 
tinuity of  individual  life,  he  traced  the  conscious  powers  of  the  man 
back  to  their  instinctive  beginnings,  and,  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
the  organic  unity  of  mankind,  he  found  in  the  parallerbetween  the  life 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  not  merely  a  scientific  generalization,  but 
a  clew  to  the  manifestations  of  the  child  and  a  guide  for  his  develop- 
ment. He  has  shown  that  human  culture  in  all  its  branches  is  reflected 
in  the  instinctive  activity  of  the  child,  and  dimly  responded  to  by  the 
instinctive  sympathy  of  the  mother, — has  analyzed  the  games  and  songs 
which  have  delighted  the  children  of  all  races  and  of  all  ages,  and 
brought  to  light  their  hidden  meaning ;  has  reproduced  them  in  his 
**  Mother  Play  and  Nursery  Songs  "  in  a  form  adequate  to  this  attained 
insight ;  and  through  this  very  remarkable  book  has  bridged  the  gulf 
between  the  conscious  and  the  unconscious  periods  of  life,  taught  to 
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mothers  Uie  hitherto  unrecognized  aim  of  their  own  acts,  and  enabled 
them  to  exert  upon  their  children,  from  the  very  beginning  of  life,  a 
continuous  iuflueuce  tending  towards  a  clearly  i^erceived  end. 

The  highest  form  of  the  child's  self-expression  is  play,  and  if  we  ob- 
serve this  play  carefully  we  shall  find  that  it  has  three  very  interesting 
aspects.  It  is,  first,  the  reproduction  of  experiences ;  second,  a  manifes- 
tation of  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  particular  child ;  third,  a 
revelation  on  the  instinctive  plane  of  the  essential  nature  of  man,  and  a 
reflection  of  the  course  of  human  development.  Let  us  consider  these 
different  aspects  in  detail. 

1.  It  is  a  truth,  which  we  must  never  forget,  that  no  one  ever  has, 
ever  will  or  ever  can  really  know  anything  except  that  which  he  has  lived 
through.  We  comprehend  what  is  around  us  only  as  we  reproduce  it  in 
ourselves,  and  detect  the  outward  signs  of  that  only  which  we  have  in- 
wardly experienced^  The  proverbial  wisdom  of  all  nations  ''  sets  the 
thief  to  catch  the  thief."  The  sin  hidden  deep  in  our  hearts  starts  with 
a  guilty  blush  to  our  cheeks  when  confronted  with  its  own  image.  To 
the  eyes  of  love  the  world  is  full  of  lovers.  The  heart  that  has  bled 
knows  how  to  pity  the  bleeding  heart.  The  soul  that  has  been  tempted 
grows  strong  to  help.  The  gpreat  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  grows 
clear  to  our  minds  as  we  realize  that  only  by  becoming  man  could  God 
lift  men  to  himself. 

Deepest  truths  have  widest  reach,  dnd  we  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
applying  this  insight  to  the  child's  delight  in  reproducing  in  his  plays 
the  life  around  him.  The  fact  is  so  general  that  it  scarcely  needs  illus- 
tration. A  mother  of  my  acquaintance  was  invited,  in  due  form,  by  her 
little  daughter  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony  of  two  of  her 
dolls,  and  looking  into  the  doll-house  was  amused  to  see  a  complete 
mimic  representation  of  a  wedding  party.  But  what  was  her  horror  on 
the  next  day  to  find  the  wedding  succeeded  by  a  funeral,  and  twenty 
jointed  dolls  dressed  in  deep  mourning  and  holding  tiny  handkerchiefs 
to  their  eyes,  sitting  round  a  coffin  in  which  lay  the  same  doll  who  had 
played  the  part  of  bride.  I  have  seen  a  child  not  four  years  old  repeat 
with  her  paper-dolls  all  the  experiences  of  her  own  little  life.  A  basin 
of  water  represented  the  ocean,  a  paper  boat  the  steamer  in  which  she 
had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  blocks  arranged  in  different  ways  stood  for 
different  cities,  and  the  little  one's  memories  gathered  themselves  into 
a  connected  whole  in  her  dramatic  reproductions.  I  recall  a  little  boy 
whose  favorite  amusement  was  to  fasten  himself  to  the  hitching-post  in 
front  of  his  house,  and  there  prance  and  rear  and  struggle  to  break 
loose, — another  who,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  clothes,  would  pin 
all  the  feathers  he  could  find  to  his  back,  and  then  dig  with  hands  and 
nails,  imitating  chickens  in  their  search  for  food, — ^and  a  little  girl,  who, 
with  wild  desire  to  fly,  spread  her  arms  and  jumped  from  the  roof  of  a 
back  building  twelve  feet  high  into  the  yard  below.  **  What  the  child 
imitates,"  says  Frobel,  "he  is  trying  to  understand." 
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2.  This  phase  of  play  is,  however,  the  least  important  one.  A 
deeper  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  through  it  the  child  stamps  A»i- 
telf  upon  his  experiences,  and  shows  the  form  of  his  redaction  against 
the  external  world.  Deep  in  the  heart  of  every  man  is  hidden  a  some- 
thing which  distingiushes  him  from  all  other  men,  a  power  of  realizing 
universal  truths  in  a  particular  form,  a  capacity  for  adding  himself  to 
all  that  he  receives,  and  organizing  varied  and  conflicting  experiences 
in  the  unity  of  his  personality.  This  individual  element  is  the  one 
unchangeable  fact  about  each  one  of  us.  Feelings  may  modify,  opin- 
ions alter,  bad  tendencies  be  overcome  and  virtues  conquered,  but 
through  all  the  undefinable  something  which  makes  a  man  himself 
remains.  It  determines  the  effect  of  external  influences,  makes  the 
meat  of  one  man  the  poison  of  another,  teaches  one  man  to  love  what 
another  man  hates,  shows  to  one  man  beauties  to  which  another  is 
blind,  and  thrills  one  man  with  melodies  to  which  another  is  deaf.  It 
rushes  into  expression  in  the  play  of  the  child,  in  the  song  of  the  poet^ 
in  the  system  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  the  prayer  of  the  saint.  It 
wraps  each  man  in  mystery  as  in  a  garment,  yet  gives  each  man  valid- 
ity among  his  fellow-men.  In  one  word  it  is  the  divine  spark  we  bring 
with  us  into  the  world ;  ite  burning  is  our  being ;  ite  shining  is  our  life. 
How  reverently  then  should  we  watch  its  first  feeble  glimmerings  1 
How  jealously  should  we  guai*d  the  child's  play  from  any  influences 
which  might  defeat  ite  end. 

3.  The  third  aspect  of  play  had,  however,  the  greatest  charm  for 
Frobel,  and  he  loved  chiefly  to  trace  in  the  games  of  children  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  progressive  life  of  humanity.  He  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  child's  love  for  running  and  wrestling,  and  for  all  games  of  physical 
prowess,  and  that  first  stage  of  human  society  when  all  men  were  hunt- 
ers, warriors  and  athletes.  He  connects  the  child's  love  for  digging  in 
the  ground  with  that  agricultural  instinct  which  transformed  nomadic 
tribes  into  nations  of  husbandmen.  He  shows  us  the  germ  of  ^  rights 
and  property  "  in  the  boy's  love  of  ownership,  opens  our  eyes  to  see  in 
mud  pies  a  faint  struggle  of  the  plastic  instinct,  persuades  us  to  hear 
ill  the  rhythmic  cooing  of  the  baby  a  -prophecy  of  music,  and  bids  ns 
reverence  the  dawn  of  science  in  the  eager  habit  of  investigation.  But 
he  lingers  most  lovingly  of  all  over  those  manifestetions  which  reveal 
essential  human  nature  and  essential  human  connections,  and  never 
tires  of  following  the  soul  as  it  struggles  from  darkness  into  light  and 
comes  to  know  its  relations  to  nature,  to  man  and.  to  God. 

I  have  given  this  general  outline  of  Frobel's  thought  merely  as  a 
clew  to  his  interpretetions  of  infancy  and  childhood.  He  himself  rarely 
stated  his  ruling  ideas  but  always  presupposed  them.  They  were  the 
air  he  breathed,  the  light  he  saw  by.  The  real  interest  of  his  system 
is  in  ite  deteil.  The  idea  of  organic  connection  was  not  new  with  him, 
neither  can  he  be  dismissed  when  we  have  traced  his  thought  to  this 
root.    He  has  seen  as  no  man  ever  saw  into  the  heart  of  the  child,  and 
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he  has  traced,  as  no  man  before  him  had  done,  the  subtle  connections 
between  what  seems  most  trivial  and  what  we  all  acknowledge  to  be 
most  true.  To  give  a  few  of  these  connections  is  the  object  of  this 
chapter, — that  some  one  may  be  led  through  what  I  write  to  read  what 
Frobel  himself  has  written, — the  hope  that  guides  my  pen. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  that  while  the  most  obvious  characteristic 
of  every  healthy  child  is  its  love  of  movement,  it  took  all  the  scornful 
eloquence  of  Rousseau  to  tear  off  the  bandages  which  for  generations 
mothers  had  wrapped  tightly  around  the  legs  of  their  babies.  It  shows 
ns  that  maternal  instinct  is  not  always  to  be  trusted,  and  that  in  one 
case  at  least  babyhood  has  profited  by  the  generalizations  of  science. 
In  aU  nature  nothing  develops  without  activity, — movement  and  life 
are  almost  synonymous  terms.  The  visible  world  on  which  we  gaze  is 
only  an  expression  of  the  activity  of  invisible  forces,  and  "  everything 
that  is  does  not  exist  a  single  moment  by  itself,  but  only  through  a  con- 
stant reciprocal  action  with  all  that  surrounds  it."  Tirelessly  the  plan- 
ets circle  in  their  course  around  the  sun, — tirelessly  the  moving  sap 
builds  up  the  plant,  and  the  blood  in  its  circulation  renews  the  life  of 
the  animal.  Man  cannot  escape  the  universal  law.  To  be  strong  and 
grow  he  must  be  active,  and  so  nature  who  makes  of  every  necessity  an 
instinct  sends  her  children  stretching  and  kicking  into  the  world. 

Parallel  with  the  child's  joy  in  movement  is  his  delight  in  moving 
objects.  Keenly  alive  himself,  he  rejoices  in  the  external  sign  of  life. 
The  life  within  him  recognizes  the  life  without,  and  as  he  watches  the 
galloping  horse,  sees  the  bird  flying  through  the  air,  or  tries  to  catch 
the  little  fish  that  darts  under  the  water,  he  feels  in  each  a  something 
akin  to  himself.  His  pleasure  is  great  in  proportion  as  the  activity  he 
sees  is  strong  and  free ;  impeded  movement  wakes  in  him  always  some 
measure  of  discontent. 

But  life  not  only  recognizes  life,  it  tends  also  to  project  itself,  and 
the  child  communicates  his  own  vitality  even  to  inanimate  objects.  He 
whips  the  naughty  stool  over  which  he  stumbles,  pats  the  stick  which 
he  bestrides,  and  chatters  incessantly  to  his  unresponsive  playthings. 
Whatever  he  feels  within  him  he  imputes  to  the  objects  around  him, 
and  for  him  there  existe  nothing  that  is  not  alive. 

It  is  interesting,  as  throwing  light  upon  this  vitalizing  tendency  of 
childhood,  to  remember  that  the  earliest  form  of  religion  is  always 
fetichism,  and  that  the  essence  of  fetichism  is  worship  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  the  individual  forms.  It  is  interesting  also  to  notice  that  sci- 
ence in  ite  first  crude  form  ascribes  validity  to  isolated  objecte,  and  very 
slowly  grows  into  the  knowledge  that  things  are  only  vanishing  phases 
of  forces.  But  most  significant  of  all  is  the  realization  that  the  deepest 
truth  is  dimly  shadowed  in  these  imperfect  forms,  and  that  when  Phi- 
losophy has  read  the  "  open  secret  of  the  Universe,"  she  confirms  the 
instinct  of  the  child  and  the  savage  and  declares  again  the  Universal 
Life.    Frobel  believed  that  the  painful  struggle  which  in  history  has 
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marked  the  transition  from  the  cruder  to  the  more  perfect  insight  might 
be  spared  the  individual  if  the  child's  presentiments  of  the  real  truth 
of  things  were  rightly  understood  and  fostered.  Who  can  say  that  he 
may  not  be  right  ? 

If  I  have  made  my  meaning  thus  far  clear,  it  will  be  seen  that  these 
three  manifestations  of  the  child, — love  of  movement,  delight  in  mov- 
ing objects,  and  the  imputing  of  life  to  inanimate  things, — all  have  one 
source,  viz. :  the  life  of  the  child ;  and  that  the  end,  of  which  they 
are  the  beginning,  is  reached  when  life  culminates  in  consciousness 
and  creation,  and  when  the  world  is  recognized  as  a  reflection  of  the  life 
of  God.  The  connection  is  real  though  remote,  and  gives  significance 
to  the  simplest  efforts  to  meet  the  indicated  needs.  Hence  Probers 
followers  study  with  reverence  the  little  games  in  which  the  child  rep- 
resents by  the  movement  of  his  hands,  arms  or  fingers,  the  swimming 
of  fishes,  the  flying  of  birds,  the  trotting  of  horses,  the  circular  motion 
of  the  mill  wheel  or  the  swift  turning  of  the  weathercock.  In  each 
game  a  particular  movement  is  emphasized,  and  from  this  standpoint 
we  see  in  these  simple  exercises  the  germ  of  gymnastics  and  the  ban- 
ning of  definite  physical  training,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the 
representation  of  the  life  around  him,  the  child's  sympathies  are  quick- 
ened and  his  observation  roused.  The  baby  who  has  played  that  he  is 
a  little  bird  will  notice  the  next  bird  he  sees  with  keener  interest ;  he 
has  made  the  life  of  the  bird  his  own,  transubstantiated  it  as  it  were 
into  his  own  flesh  and  blood.  Frdbel  thinks  too,  that  the  repiesentar 
tion  of  movement  stirs  a  presentiment  of  its  cause,  and  that  thus  the 
mind  is  prepared  for  transition  from  the  seen  to  the  imseen,  from 
objects  to  forces  and  from  form  to  life.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add 
that  all  these  games  are  accompanied  by  simple  words,  which,  reacting 
on  the  child's  thought,  interpret  to  him  his  action,  and  that  these  words 
are  set  to  simple  tunes  intended  to  stir  a  feeling  corresponding  to  act 
and  thought. 

I  translate  Frobel's  comments  on  the  game  of  the  weathercock  and 
the  game  of  the  fishes  as  an  illustration  of  his  manner  of  treadng  them 
all. 

In  the  game  of  the  weathercock  the  forearm  of  the  child  is  held  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  an  upright  position,  and  the  hand  extended  so  that 
the  four  fingers  represent  the  tail  of  the  weathercock,  the  palm  his 
body  and  the  thumb  his  neck  and  head.  In  this  position  the  hand  is 
slowly  moved  to  and  fro,  while  the  mother  sings : 

As  the  eoek  upon  the  tower 
Turns  himself  in  wind  and  shower. 
So  yon  can  torn  your  little  hand 
While  like  the  tower  you  steady  stand. 

"  This  play,"  you  say,  "  is  so  very  simple."  True,  yet  it  always  de- 
lights your  chOd.    See,  not  with  what  pleasure  only,  but  with  what 
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earnestness  he  moves  his  little  hand  when  you  bid  him  show  how  the 
weathercock  turns.  Why  is  he  so  pleased  and  yet  so  serious  ?  Have 
you  not  noticed  that  when  you  hold  a  moving  object  before  your  child 
in  such  a  way  that  the  moving  cause  is  not  apparent,  that  to  search 
for  this  moving  cause  giveq  the  child  more  pleasure  than  the  moving 
object  itself  ?  His  pleasure  in  moving  his  hand  has  the  same  basis.  He 
f^els  and  controls  the  source  of  a  movement,  the  cause  of  an  effect ;  it 
is  this  which  fills  him  with  such  serious  joy.  He  is  experiencing  the 
fact  that  a  moving  object  has  its  ground  in  a  moving  force,  soon  he  will 
conclude  that  living  objects  have  their  ground  in  living  forces. 

So  far  Frobel  in  explanation  of  the  baby.  The  rest  of  the  commen- 
tary traces  in  an  older  child  the  development  of  feeling  into  partial 
insight. 

On  a  windy,  almost  stormy  day,  the  children  follow  their  busy 
mother  as  she  goes  out  of  doors  and  hangs  up  the  clothes  she  has 
been  washing  that  they  may  dry.  Where  will  not  children  love  to 
follow  when  the  busy  mother  leads ! 

Hark  how  the  weathercock  creakd  on  the  tower ;  the  wind  moves  it 
now  here,  now  there.  Here  comes  a  hen  and  cock ;  they  are  not  turned 
around  like  the  weathercock,  but  the  wind  blows  the  feathers  in  their 
tails  from  side  to  side.  Hear  how  the  clothes  rustle  on  the  line ;  they 
rustle  loudly  as  though  telling  a  story  of  the  strong  wind.  The  rust- 
ling delights  the  children.  Quickly  the  boy  fastens  a  cloth  to  his  stick 
and  high  in  the  air  it  waves  and  chatters  of  the  wind ;  so  too  waves 
the  handkerchief  in  the  little  girl's  outstretched  hand.  But  higher  and 
freer  than  cloth  or  handkerchief  the  kite  sails  through  the  air.  See 
its  proud  owner  as  with  face  aglow  he  watches  it  rise  towards  the  sky ! 
Clap,  clap,  clap,  how  the  wind  drives  the  windmill  round  and  round, 
and  behold,  hearing  the  sound  out  runs  a  little  boy  with  his  paper  wind- 
mill which  turns  more  and  more  swiftly  as  he  runs  fast  and  ever  faster. 
The  mother  yonder  can  scarcely  guard  her  baby  daughter  from  the 
force  of  the  storm,  and  the  man  has  hard  work  to  keep  his  balance  and 
not  stagger  in  the  raging  wind  I 

**  Mother  this  is  a  very  fierce  wind  ;  it  makes  everything  bend  and 
shake.  See  how  little  sister's  hair  is  flying,  and  how  the  clothes  dance 
on  the  line.  Where  does  the  wind  come  from,  mother,  and  how  does  it 
make  things  rustle  and  flutter  ?  "  "  If  I  were  to  try  to  tell  you,  my  ci^ild, 
how  the  wind  comes  you  would  not  understand  me ;  but  this  much  you 
can  understand  even  now.  A  strong  power  like  this  wind  can  do  many 
things  great  and  small,  and  you  see  these  though  you  cannot  see  the 
wind  itself.  There  are  many  great  powers  which  we  know  of  though 
we  cannot  ^see  them.  See,  your  little  hand  moves  but  you  cannot 
see  the  power  that  moves  it.  Begin  by  believing  in  power;  later 
you  will  understand  better  whence  it  comes ;  but  you  will  never,  never 
see  it." 

In  the  fish  game  which  is  a  great  favorite,  the  child  represents  the 
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swimming  of  the  fishes  by  a  very  rapid  movement  of  Uie  fingers.    The 

words  sung  are : 

See  how  within  the  Bhallow  stream 
The  silvery  little  fishes  gleam ; 
See  bow  they  dart  along  the  ground 
Chasing  each  other  ronnd  and  round. 

Frobel's  explanation  refers  to  the  pleasure  of  children  in  watddng 
the  real  fish  dart  through  the  water,  with  which  experience  the  game  is 
obviously  connected. 

'*  Birds  and  fishes,  fishes  and  birds,  these  give  the  child  a  pleasure 
which  is  always  fresh.  Why  ? — Is  it  not  because  they  seem  so  independ- 
ent in  their  movement,  and  the  water  and  air  in  which  they  move  are  so 
elear  and  pure  ?  Purity,  freedom  and  unimpeded  activity, — these  are 
the  sources  of  the  child's  joy  and  the  needs  of  bis  souL  And  yet  there 
is  nothing  the  child  likes  better  than  to  chase  the  bird  and  catch  Uie 
fish.  Is  not  that  a  contradiction  ?  Nay,  mother,  to  me  it  seems  not  so. 
In  the  bird  your  child  is  trying  to  catch  the  bird's  free  flight,  in  the 
fish  his  quick  and  joyous  motion.  But  the  fish  and  bird  when  caught 
give  no  gladness.  Within  must  freedom  be  won,  within  must  activity 
be  developed,  within  must  purity  be  felt  as  the  atmosphere  of  life«  Tiy, 
mother,  to  bring  these  truths  in  faintest  forebodings  near  to  your  child, 
and  they  shall  be  in  him  a  well-spring  of  peace  and  joy." 

It  was  Frobel's  recognition  of  the  child's  love  of  movement  and  mov- 
ing objects  which  led  him  to  choose  the  ball  as  his  first  plaything.  As 
the  separate  faculties  of  the  child  sleep  in  the  unity  of  his  unconscious 
life,  and  this  life  shows  itself  in  a  general  and  indefinite  activity,  so  the 
qualities  of  all  material  things  are  embodied  in  the  ball  and  express 
their  harmonious  union  in  its  extreme  moveableness.  The  ball  is  thus 
the  external  counterpart  of  the  child,  its  unity  corresponding  to  his  be- 
ing, its  ready  moveableness  to  his  intense  life,  and  its  indefiniteness  mak- 
ing it  the  fit  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  indefinite  thought.  He 
rolls  it,  he  tosses  it,  he  bounces  it ;  fastened  to  a  string  he  moves  it  up 
and  down,  right  and  left,  round  and  round.  He  makes  it  creep  like 
the  mouse,  fly  like  the  bird,  swim  like  the  fish,  climb  like  the  squirrel. 
Soon  he  begins  to  notice  form ;  apples,  peaches,  cherries,  marbles,  are 
round  like  his  ball,  and  gradually  by  instinctive  comparison  of  balls  of 
different  colors  he  recognizes  color  and  abstracts  it  from  form.  His 
ball  is  thus,  as  Frobel  says,  a  key  to  the  outward  world  and  an  awakener 
of  the  mind.  He  both  sees  himself  in  it  and  expresses  himself  throti^h 
it,  afkd  through  this  reflection  and  expression  learns  to  know  himself 
and  the  world  around  him.  Herein  lies  its  charm  for  the  children  of 
all  races  and  ages,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  balls  even  among 
the  remains  of  such  a  primitive  x>eople  as  the  lake  dwellers  of  Switzer- 
land.   Instinctive  choices  show  universal  needs  and  adaptations. 

I  am  almost  ashamed  to  add  that  Frobel  did  not  mean  that  babies 
should  have  object  lessons  on  form,  color  and  movement  given  through 
tiie  ball,  yet  it  seems  neoessaiy  to  do  so  when  he  is  gravely  accQ^M  of 
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this  intention,  and  when  some  who  call  themselves  his  followers  have 
perverted  the  ball  to  this  use.  Frbbel  meant  the  child  to  play  with 
the  ball  just  as  freely  and  instinctively  as  the  kitten  does,  but  he  wished 
the  mother  to  know  and  point  the  meaning  of  this  play,  helping  the 
young  mind  thus  to  accumulate  experiences  and  develop  energies. 

Another  peculiarity  of  childhood,  upon  which  Frobel  lays  great 
stress,  is  the  feeling  of  nearness  to  distant  objects.  *<  Heaven,"  says 
Wordsworth, "  lies  around  us  in  our  infancy."  "  We  know  not  of  changes, 
we  dream  not  of  spaces,"  writes  Mrs.  Bro?ming,  describing  babyhood, 
and  she  adds  a  few  lines  farther  on,  "  We  dream  we  can  touch  all  the 
stars  that  we  see."  Frobel  teUs  with  great  sympathy  the  story  of  a 
little  boy  who  tried  to  climb  to  the  moon,  and  we  can  all  recall  illustra- 
tions of  the  childish  insensibility  to  distance,  the  instinctive  feeling  of 
connection  with  what  is  most  remote.  This  is  the  germ  from  which 
Frobel  would  develop  gradually  a  deep  intuition  of  tlie  oneness  of 
life, — leading  from  the  form  in  which  the  feeling  is  false  to  the  form  in 
which  it  embodies  the  highest  truth.  Science  tells  us  that  "  if  a  single 
grain  of  sand  were  destroyed  the  universe  would  collapse,"  and  the 
deepest  utterance  of  spiritual  insight  is  *'  I  and  my  Father  are  one." 
If  unity  and  connection  are  truths  of  nature  and  of  man  must  not 
forebodings  of  them  haunt  the  mind  from  birth  ?  And,  again  referring 
to  history  for  a  parallel,  is  it  not  fraught  with  meaning  that  man's  first 
monument  should  be  a  tower  which  he  vainly  hoped  might  connect  t<he 
earth  and  sky? 

The  most  obvious  and  significant  parallel  between  the  development 
of  the  race  and  the  individual  lies  in  the  gradual  expansion  of  human 
relations.  History  shows  us  families  growing  into  tribes, — tribes  ex- 
panding and  combining  into  nations, — ^nations  waking  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  mutual  dependence, — the  idea  of  the  organic  unity  of  mankind 
dawning  slowly  in  the  consciousness  of  man, — the  brotherhood  of 
man  finding  its  cause  and  explanation  in  the  fatherhood  of  God.  So 
the  physical  union  with  the  mother,  in  which  individual  life  begins, 
vanishes  in  a  deeper  union  of  sympathy  and  love,  and  love  thus  awak- 
ened extends  itself  to  father,  sister,  brother,  companions,  friends,  home, 
country,  humanity  and  God.  Each  phase  of  this  progressive  develop- 
ment rests  upon  that  which  went  before,  and  determines  that  which 
shall  come  after;  and  Frobel  had  no  hesitation  in  connecting  the  first 
smile  with  which  the  baby  responds  to  his  mother's  tenderness  with 
that  devout  assurance  of  union  with  God  which  fears  neither  height 
nor  depth,  neither  life  nor  death,  neither  things  present  nor  things  to 
oome.  No  wonder  that  He  whose  life  was  the  revelation  of  life's  deep- 
est truth,  and  with  whom  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  one,  should 
exclaim  with  terrible  emphasis,  **  It  were  better  for  thee  that  a  millstone 
were  hanged  about  thy  neck,  and  thou  wert  cast  into  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  than  that  thou  shouldst  offend  one  of  these  little  ones." 

No  person  can  visit  a  foundling  asylum  without  being  struck  with 
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the  listless  and  indifferent  expression  of  the  baby  faoeis.  Daring  a 
visit  of  more  than  an  hour  to  the  celebrated  asylum  in  St.  Petersburg, 
where  a  thousand  babies  are  cared  for,  I  neither  saw  a  single  smile  nor 
heard  a  single  cry.  It  seemed  as  though  the  babies  were  hopelessly  bewil> 
dered  by  tiie  number. and  yariety  of  the  faces  around  them.  We  have  all 
noticed  how  a  strange  face  will  make  a  baby  cry,  and  how  restless  and 
irritable  even  older  children  are  in  the  midst  of  strange  surroundings. 
Yet  how  many,  especially  among  the  rich,  drag  their  little  children 
from  place  to  place,  confusing  the  tender  minds  with  rapidly  succeeding 
impressions,  and  dissipating  feeling  in  a  thousand  friyolous  channels, 
instead  of  concentrating  it  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  happy  home. 

According  to  Frobel,  when  the  child  has  learned  to  stand  and  walk 
alone  he  comes  to  the  first  crisis  in  his  history.  From  a  state  of  com- 
plete physical  union  with  his  mother  he  has  passed  into  a  state  of  rela- 
tive independence.  If  his  affections  have  been  roused  as  his  sense  of 
personality  has  developed, — if  he  has  learned  to  love  his  mother  while 
learning  to  separate  himself  from  her, — then  the  best  foundation  for 
moral  and  social  relationships  has  been  securely  laid.  Separation 
should  tend  always  to  a  deeper  union.  The  baby's  first  tottering  steps 
should  be  always  towards  his  mother's  outstretched  arms  and  loving 
^  heart 

Who  that  has  ever  tried  to  amuse  a  baby  has  not  played  the  Hiding 
Game  ?  How  many  of  us  have  ever,  analyzed  the  secret  of  its  fascina- 
tion? You  throw  a  handkerchief  over  your  own  face,  or  over  the 
baby's,  only  to  snatch  it  away  the  next  minute,  and  the  child  seems 
never  to  tire  of  this  simple  alternation  of  hiding  and  finding.  What- 
-  ever  gives  constanli  pleasure  is  in  some  way  connected  with  develop- 
ment, and  this  simple  game  illustrates  the  universal  law  which  lifts 
feelings  into  consciousness  by  contrasting  them  with  their  opposites. 
*'  Why  is  it,"  Frobel  asks  the  mother,  **  that  your  baby  loves  to  hide  ? 
He  might  lie  unhidden  in  your  arms,  on  your  knee,  close  to  your  heart, 
and,  lying  thus,  see  ever  your  eyes  looking  back  into  his  own.  Does 
he  want  to  conceal  himself  from  you — ^to  be  separated  from  you  ?  God 
forbid  I  He  hides  himself  for  the  happiness  of  being  found,  and  seeks 
instinctively,  through  momentary  alienation,  to  quicken  and  intensify 
his  feeling  of  union  with  you."  For  the  same  reason,  the  older  child 
loves  the  fairy  tales  which  lift  him  out  of  his  own  life.  The  youth 
needs  travel  in  strange  lands  in  order  to  understand  his  own.  Educa- 
tion immerses  the  student  in  the  past  that  he  may  truly  read  the  secret 
of  the  present,  and  God  teaches  his  children  the  deepest  mysteries  of 
love  and  life  through  sorrow  and  death.  In  all  attempts  to  apply  this 
law,  the  important  thing  is  to  remember  that  alienation  is  always 
means  to  an  end.  The  child  may  dwell  on  wonders  until  his  own  life 
seems  vapid  to  him;  the  youth,  by  too  long  absence  from  his  country, 
may  wreck  his  patriotism ;  the  student  may  lose  himself  so  completely 
in  the  past  that  he  can  never  find  himself  in  the  present ;  and  selfish- 
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ness  too  often  perverts  the  lessons  of  grief.  The  truth  lies  not  in  con- 
trasts, but  in  their  mediation,  and  Frobel  is  careful  to  point  out  to  the 
mother  the  injury  she  may  do  her  child  if  she  fails  to  respond  to  the  joy 
he  feels  in  bis  renewed  and  intensified  union  with  her.  "  You  must  keep 
on  saying,  *  Darling,  I'm  so  glad,  so  glad  to  see  you,' "  said  a  dear  little 
girrto  me,  one  day,  when,  after  playing  hide-and-seek  for  a  long  time, 
my  attention  began  to  wander.  Her  disappointed  face  showed  what 
the  recognition  -meant  to  her,  and  I  learned  a  lesson  I  can  never  forget. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  suggestive  connections  which  Frobel 
has  traced  is  that  between  the  cuckoo  game  and  conscience.  The  game 
itself  is  very  simple.  The  child  hides,  and,  while  hidden,  calls 
**  Cuckoo  I  cuckoo  I "  to  the  mother  who  hunts  for  him.  When  she 
has  found  him,  she  must  hide,  and  her  voice,  calling  **  Cuckoo  1 "  to 
him,  gives  him  a  hint  in  what  direction  to  look  for  her.  '^  Do  you 
say/'  asks  Frobel,  "  that  there  is  no  difference  between  this  and  the 
simple  hiding-game  ?  In  its  essence  it  is  very  different  from  the  hiding- 
game,  though  nearly  related  to  it.  It  is  its  expansion  and  develop- 
ment, and,  practically,  appears  later  among  the  favorite  plays  of  the 
child.  What,  then,  is  the  difference  between  the  two,  and  wherein  lies 
the  essence  of  progressive  development  in  the  latter?  Observe  the 
plays  of  your  child  carefully,  wise  mother,  and  you  will  see  the  differ- 
ence clearly.  In  the  first  game,  separation  and  union  appear  as  oppo- 
sites,  that  each  may  be  more  consciously  felt ;  in  the  second,  through 
the  cuckoo  call,  these  opposites  are  mediated.  The  characteristic  of 
the  cuckoo  play  is,  union  in  separation,  and  separation  in  union — and 
in  this  peculiarity  lies  its  abiding  charm.  But  the  consciousness  of  union 
in  separation^  and  of  separation  (i.  e.,  personality)  in  union,  is  the  essence 
and  bcuis  of  conscience.  In  other  words,  the  voice  of  conscience  is  the 
eternal  proclamation  of  man's  relationship  to  God. 

"  Deep  meaning  oft  lies  hid  in  childish  play."  The  microscope,  re- 
vealing an  unseen  world,  has  led  to  some  of  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries of  science,  and,  if  we  rightly  read  the  instinctive  life  of  the 
child,  we  cannot  fail  to  find  in  it  prophecies  of  the  conscious  life  of  the 
man.  In  the  case  just  cited,  the  course  of  development  is  clear. 
Through  play  the  mother  teaches  her  child  to  listen  for  and  love  her 
voice.  By  sharing  his  small  pleasures  she  lifts  him  into  sympathy  with 
her.  The  sympathy  thus  awakened  inclines  him  to  obedience  when 
the  same  voice  which  delighted  him  in  calling  **  Cuckoo  1 "  bids  him 
do  this  or  that.  The  mother  thus  becomes  her  child's  external  con- 
science, and  loving  obedience  to  her  wise  commands  prepares  him,  as 
he  grows  older,  to  hearken  reverently  to  the  voice  within.  Finally,  as 
he  listens  to  his  conscience,  he  learns  to  know  his  God ;  through  doing 
the  rights  Ls  led  infallibly  to  recognize  the  true.  For,  as  goodness  is  the 
active  phase  of  truth,  and  truth  the  intellectual  phase  of  goodness, 
right  action  must  culminate  in  clear  vision,  and  the  pure  in  heart  will 
always  see  God.  
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Having  traced  spiritual  insight  back  into  its  unseen  beg^nings,  let 
us  honestly  face  the  question  whether  a  soul  may  not  fail  to  find  its 
God  because  a  baby's  heart  has  failed  to  find  its  mother.  Frobel  has 
no  doubt  about  the  answer.  **  The  feeling  of  oneness  with  a  loving 
mother/'  he  says,  '*  is  the  germ  from  which  springs  the  feeling  of  union 
with  God,"  and  adds,  "  If  the  infant  be  not  religious,  hivdly  will  the 
man  become  so."  Obviously,  the  question  is  not  one  of  religious  teach- 
ing, which  the  young  child  cannot  understand,  but  of  a  religious  life, 
which,  according  to  his  powers,  he  can  and  ought  to  lead.  *^  Do  the 
works,"  said  the  Savior  of  men,  **  and  thou  shalt  know  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  Grod."  "  If  a  man,"  wrote  the  beloved  disciple,  '^  love 
not  his  brother,  whom  he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God,  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ?  "  * 

These  two  verses  state  the  double  condition  of  religious  insight-^ 
divine  love  symbolized  in  human  relations,  and  practical  personal  ac- 
tion and  experience  as  the  basis  of  a  living  creed.  The  infant  brings 
his  religious  nature  with  him  into  the  world.  The  soul  which  came 
forth  from  God  hears  within  it  the  yearning  after  God.  If  this  were 
not  so,  religion,  at  any  period  of  life,  would  be  an  impossibility ;  as  it 
is  so,  religious  training  should  begin  with  the  beginning  of  life,  and  a 
connected  sequence  of  religious  experiences  culminates  gradually  in  r&> 
ligious  insight.  Small  chance,  therefore,  of  true  and  happy  religion 
for  the  man  whose  childish  hands  were  never  folded  in  prayer,  whose 
slumbers  were  never  soothed  by  sweet  hymns,  and  the  echoes  of  whose 
soul  were  never  wakened  by  the  upward  glance,  the  kneeling  attitude, 
and  the  devout  tones  of  faith.  Smaller  chance  still  for  him  who  can 
remember  no  love  and  care  which  typified,  however  imperfectly,  the 
love  of  the  universal  Father.  One  law  applies  to  every  phase  of  human 
development,  and  as  we  leam  to  stand  by  standing,  to  work  by  work- 
ing, and  to  love  by  loving,  so  we  leam  religion  by  being  religious. 

Probably  all  who  remember  their  childhood  remember  the  game  of 
The  Three  Knights.  In  it  one  child  personates  the  mother,  three  chil- 
dren represent  knights,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  players  are  childrsD 
whom  the  knights  want  to  carry  away  and  the  mother  is  unwilling  to 
give  up.  The  charm  of  the  game  is  in  the  struggle  of  the  knights  and 
the  mother  over  each  particular  child.  Who  does  not  see  at  once  the 
instinct  in  which  this  game  has  its  root  ? 

With  the  gradually-dawning  sense  of  personality  there  dawns  also  in 
the  child's  mind  the  desire  to  be  loved.  Recognizing  himself,  he  wants 
recognition;  feeling  his  distinctness,  he  feels  also  his  dependence. 
This  is  a  most  important  moment  in  life.  When  a  child  begins  to 
want  love,  he  will  value  that  in  himself  which  attracts  love.  In  large 
measure,  therefore,  his  standard  will  be  fixed  by  the  praise  and  blame, 
the  sympathies  and  aversions,  of  those  around  him. 

The  game  of  the  knights  expresses  the  child's  felt  need  of  love,  but 
does  not  show  how  he  may  be  lovable.    Like  all  the  blind  gropings  of 
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instinct  it  indicates  an  end  it  cannot  attain.  Frobel  lifts  it  into  com* 
pleteness,  and  makes  it  an  efficient  means  of  developing  the  good  in  the 
child  by  changes  which  deepen  its  fascination  while  revealing  the  con- 
nection between  goodness  and  love, — ^between  what  the  child  is  and  the 
feeling  others  will  have  for  him. 

In  his  commentary  on  the  game,  Frobel  shows  how  much  harm  is 
done  little  children  by  the  undue  emphasis  placed  on  externals.  What 
a  beautiful  child  I  Let  me  kiss  his  rosy  cheeks !  What  pretty,  curly 
hairl  What  a  lovely  dress  !  What  will  people  think  of  you  with  your 
torn  dress  and  dirty  face  ?  Are  not  these  fair  samples  of  the  praise 
and  blame  given  little  children  ?  Then  what  should  we  expect  of  them 
but  that  they  would  value  these  things  supremely  ? 

Love  of  approbation  is  a  root  which  may  bear  either  a  healthful  or  a 
poisonous  fruit.  It  has  its  deep  source  in  the  relationships  of  human 
souls  to  each  other  and  to  God.  Consequently,  it  is  perverted  with  the 
perversion  of  these  relationships,  and  in  the  hearts  of  sinful  men  in  a 
wicked  world,  is  more  often  a  power  of  evil  than  of  good.  We  call  the 
man  who  rises  above  the  moral  ideal  of  his  age,  a  saint,  and  the  ex- 
treme rarity  of  his  appearance  shows  how  largely  the  universal  con- 
science determines  the  particular,  how  the  tainted  life-blood  of  hiunanity 
infects  the  life  of  each  individual  man. 

This,  of  course,  just  meaus  that  we  can  only  help  others  by  being 
what  we  ought,  ourselves.  Our  partial  insights  are  the  result  of  our 
partial  being.  Our  feeble  lives  are  the  projection  of  our  own  feeble- 
ness. Our  failure  to  influence  comes  from  our  failure  to  be.  The 
mother  who  plants  vanity,  instead  of  aspiration,  in  her  child's  heart,  by 
praising  his  looks  more  than  his  moral  effort,  and  noticing  his  clothes 
more  than  his  character,  does  so  because  in  her  own  heart  that  which 
is  seen  and  temporal  has  greater  control  than  that  which  is  unseen  and 
eternal.  Ask  her  what  she  most  desires  for  her  child  and  she  will  tell 
you  that  he  may  be  good.  Question  her  life  and  you  will  find  that 
goodness,  to  her,  means  conformity  to  the  external  standard  set  up  by 
the  society  in  which  she  moves.  Watch  her  daily  actions  and  you  will 
see  her  putting  appearance  before  reality,  striving  rather  to  seem  than 
to  be,  valuing  reputation  rather  than  character,  prizing  in  all  things  the 
effect  instead  of  the  essence.  Our  praise  and  blame,  our  love  and  hate, 
cannot  rise  higher  than  ourselves,  and  it  is  because  we  must  speak  as 
we  are  that  our  idle  words  tell  against  ns  in  the  judgment.  '  To  play 
the  simplest  of  Frobel's  games,  in  the  right  spirit,  demands  a  soul  pure 
in  its  purpose  and  constant  in  its  struggle,  and  a  rooted  conviction  that 
the  life  is  more  than  meat,  and  the  body  greater  than  raiment. 

To  the  need  of  being  loved,  corresponds  the  need  of  loving.  The 
loving  heart  shows  itself  in  loving  actions.  If  we  want  to  strengthen 
love  we  must  do  the  acts  which  love  commands.  The  feeling  which 
does  not  express  itself  in  action,  dies.  Frobel  lays  great  stress  upon 
these  simple  thoughts.    The  basket  game  is  one  of  many,  in  which  he 
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shows  how  even  a  baby  may  do  something  for  others.  "  Make  a  basket 
for  papa,"  says  the  mother,  and  while  the  baby  twines  his  little  fingers 
in  and  oat  in  imitation  of  weaving,  she  sings : 

We  the  Blender  twigs  are  taking, 

And  nice  little  baskets  making. 

From  the  lovely  rosy  bowers, 

We  will  fill  it  with  sweet  floweiB. 

La^  la,  la,  la.    La,  la,  la,  la.    Qlye  it  to  papa. 

Even  the  very  young  child  can  share  his  food,  can  vrater  flowers,  can 
give  milk  to  his  cat,  can  throw  crumbs  to  his  chickens,  can  pick  up  his 
mamma's  handkerchief,  can  meet  his  papa  at  the  door  when  he  comes 
home  from  work.  Who  does  not  feel  that  if  we  would  train  the  little 
children  to  do  these  little  things  we  should  strengthen  them  for  the 
heavier  duties  of  later  life? 

The  instinct  of  children  is  to  share  the  life  around  them.  Little 
girls  are  eager  to  help  in  the  work  of  the  house,  to  sweep,  dust,  cook, 
sew,  or  do  anything  that  older  people  are  doing.  The  boy  will  follow 
his  father  to  the  farm,  to  the  forge,  to  the  shop,  and  is  proud  and  happy 
to  be  of  the  least  use.  How  often  do  father  and  mother  reject  the  weak 
but  willing  help  of  the  little  child  1  How  often  do  they  complain  bitterly 
of  the  laziness,  selfishness  and  indifference  of  the  older  son  or  daughter  1 

As  the  child's  interests  and  sympathies  expand,  he  comes  to  notice 
the  different  activities  of  men.  With  the  presentiment  that  he,  too,  is 
bom  to  be  a  worker  in  the  world,  he  eagerly  watches  the  world's  work. 
And  not  content  with  watching,  he  tries  to  imitate.  The  baby  will  try 
to  follow  the  motions  of  those  he  sees  working.  The  older  child  digs 
and  plants,  makes  houses  in  tbe  sand,  floats  his  tiny  boat  on  the  wat-er, 
and  dams  the  stream  to  turn  his  toy  mill.  Frobel  responds  to  the  effort 
of  the  baby  by  a  series  of  dramatic  games,  representing  the  movements 
peculiar  to  different  kinds  of  work,  and  to  the  need  of  the  older  child, 
by  the  gifts  and  occupations  of  the  kindergarten,  through  which  he  is 
enabled  to  imitate  all  kinds  of  technical  and  artistic  processes. 

The  importance  of  industrial  education  is  every  day  more  widely 
admitted.  That  Frobel  has  found  the  true  beginning  of  technical 
training,  is  also  quite  generally  recognized.  It  is  one  of  the  important 
features  of  his  system  that  a  definite  training  of  the  hand  is  begun  in 
babyhood.  There  are  games  to  streng^en  and  give  freedom  to  the 
wrist,  there  are  games  to  discipline  the  muscles  of  the  arm,  there  are 
games  to  teach  force  and  flexibility  to  the  fingers.  The  hand  is  man's 
first  and  most  important  tool.  It  cannot  be  too  early  taught  to  obey 
his  thought  and  execute  his  will.  We  shall  have  no  large  class  of 
skilled  workmen  until  we  learn  from  Frobel  how  to  keep  hands  from 
growing  clumsy,  and  fingers  from  getting  stiff. 

The  most  fascinating  feature  of  Frobel's  games  to  a  thoughtful  per- 
son is,  however,  their  reaction  on  thought.  They  are  rooted,  every  one 
of  them,  in  the  relationship  of  feeling,  action,  and  thought;  they  obey, 
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without  exception,  that  deep  law  which  connects  instinct,  expression 
and  insight.  How  through  their  contrasts  the  activity  of  comparison  is 
roused ;  how  they  quicken  and  intensify  perception,  what  presentiments 
they  create  of  the  subtle  relationships  of  sound  and  movement ; — how 
they  stir  in  the  child  the  sense  of  proportion, — how  they  show  the  soul 
of  harmony  in  the  relation  of  numbers, — how  they  foreshadow  even 
the  mysterious  correspondence  of  space  and  time; — all  these  things  and 
many,  many  others  can  only  be  realized  by  those  who,  believing  that  in 
the  night  of  unconscioiisness  slumber  all  the  possibilities  of  the  poet 
and  the  philosopher,  will  have  patience  to  watch  with  Frdbel  for  the 
dawning  of  the  soul's  light. 

The  opponents  of  the  Kindergarten  have  indulged  in  a  great  deal  of 
scornful  mirth  over  what  they  have  been  pleased  to  call  its  false  and 
pernicious  symbolism.  Can  that  be  seriously  called  an  educational 
system,  they  ask,  which  allows  balls  to  be  called  fishes,  and  frogs,  cats 
and  squirrels, — which  sees  in  little  match-like  sticks  trees  and  lamp- 
poets  and  soldiers, — ^which  makes  the  same  block  stand  for  a  house,  a 
chair  and  a  sheep,  and  even  uses  the  child's  fingers  to  represent  his 
grandmother,  his  parents  and  his  brothers  and  sisters  ? 

Again  Frobel  appeals  from  the  scorn  of  his  critics  to  the  history  of 
the  race,  and  the  instinctive  manifestations  of  the  child.  He  hears 
untutored  men  call  the  brave  man,  a  lion, — the  meek  man,  a  Iamb, — 
the  cunning  man,  a  fox.  He  hears  the  savage  describe  his  face  not  as 
round  but  as  moon,  and  say  of  his  fruit  that  it  is  sugar-cane  instead  of 
Baying  that  it  is  sweet.  He  finds  among  the  monuments  of  ancient 
art  three  cubes  standing  side  by  side,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
three  Graces.  He  studies  reverently  Egypt's  great  unsolved  problems 
as  they  are  imaged  in  the  pyramids  and  the  sphinx.  He  reads  the 
spirit's  faint  intuition  of  immortality  in  the  mysterious  phoenix. 
Finding  everywhere  that  man  has  sought  to  express  in  symbols  the 
truths  he  feels,  but  does  not  understand,  he  turns  his  eyes  upon  the 
child  to  seek  in  his  instinctive  life  another  parallel  with  the  develop- 
ment of  mankind. 

At  once  he  notices  the  tendency  of  childhood  to  detect  and  delight 
in  the  most  remote  resemblances.  "Father  and  mother  stars,"  calls 
out  a  two-year-old  baby  on  seeing  in  the  sky  two  large,  bright  stars  in 
the  midst  of  a  number  of  small  ones.  ^  Dust  on  the  water,"  exclaims 
a  boy  of  four,  as  standing  on  the  seanshore  he  is  blinded  by  the  mist 
and  spray.  *<  Let  me  catch  the  bird,"  cries  the  little  girl,  as  she  watches 
with  delight  the  flickering  reflection  of  the  sunlight  on  the  wsrll.  Illus- 
trations might  be  multiplied,  but  we  do  not  need  them.  We  have  all 
seen  the  boy  ride  his  father's  cane  and  call  it  a  horse ;  we  have  watched 
maay  a  little  girl  caress  the  towel  she  has  rolled  and  wrapped  for  her 
baby ;  we  know  how  to  the  imagination  of  the  child  "  the  rose  leans 
over  to  kiss  baby  rose-bud,"- and  "  God  sends  the  little  star  baby,  'cause 
the  moon  was  so  lonely  in  the  sky." 
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The  symbolic  stage  of  thought  is  characterized  by  the  perception  of 
resemblances,  without  abstraction  of  the  qualities  in  which  the  resem- 
blance lies.  When  the  child  calls  the  quivering  reflection  of  the  sun- 
light a  bird  he  shows  us  that  he  has  been  struck  chiefly  with  the  bird's 
swift  motion,  but  at  the  same  time  has  not  learned  to  consider  motion 
as  an  abstraction.  He  has  seized  the  bird  in  the  quality  motion,  but 
holds  this  motion  in  identity  with  the  bird. 

So,  too,  it  is  through  the  creeping,  swimming  and  climbing  motions 
that  he  identifies  the  cat,  the  fish  and  the  squirrel  with  his  balL  His 
sticks  stand  for  trees,  lamp-posts  and  soldiers  through  the  quality  of 
straightness,  and  his  many  fingers  on  one  hand  suggest  the  merging  of 
father,  mother  and  children  in  the  unity  of  the  family. 

It  is  a  fact  full  of  deep  meaning  that  the  obscure  thought  or  feeling 
recognizes  itself  in  a  symbol,  and  cannot  recognize  itself  in  a  definite 
and  exact  reflection.  We  need  a  mirror,  not  of  what  we  are,  but  of 
what  we  already  dimly  see  ourselves  to  be.  This  is  the  reason  that 
the  child*s  life  grows  clearer  to  him  through  the  life  of  birds  and 
animals  than  through  the  human  life  around  him.  He  is  drawn  closer 
to  his  mother  by  watching  the  cat  with  her  kittens,  or  the  mother-bird 
with  her  young,  than  he  is  by  seeing  other  children  with  their  mothers. 
It  is  no  idle  curiosity  which  bids  him  peer  into  the  bird's  nest  and 
watch  so  intentiy  while  the  mother-bird  feeds  her  young  or  covers  them 
with  her  sheltering  wings.  He  is  fascinated  because  thus  his  own  life 
is  made  objective  to  him,  his  own  relationships  are  shown  to  him  in 
symboL  Let  us  be  glad  then  that  Frobel  shows  the  baby  how  to  mske 
nests  with  his  littie  hands,  how  to  represent  the  fluttering  young  birds 
with  his  fat  thumbs,  and  how  to  love  his  own  mother  more  as  she  sings 
to  him  of  the  mother-bird. 

The  child  not  only  expresses  himself  symbolically,  but  is  quick  to  in- 
terpret the  symbolism  of  nature.  If  on  the  one  hand  we  recognize  that  he 
must  represent  before  he  can  understand,  and  know  that  the  analogies 
which  underlie  his  action  will  in  due  course  develop  comparison  and 
abstraction,  can  we  doubt  on  the  other  that  the  types  of  nature  will 
reveal  their  archetypes,  and  the  material  symbol  vanish  in  the  spiritual 
reality.  Looking  into  the  past  we  find  that  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature  have  been  worshiped  by  men ;  that  the  human  heart  has  bowed 
itself  to  sun  and  moon,  to  mountains  and  rivers,  to  beasts,  and  even  to 
the  most  disgusting  reptiles.  We  remember  the  thunders  and  lightning 
of  Sinai ;  the  mystery  of  the  burning  bush  and  the  pillar  of  doud  and 
of  fire.  We  know  tiiat  to-day  the  oldest  of  Christian  churches  cele- 
brates her  mysteries  in  symbolic  forms  and  services,  and  the  universal 
heart  of  Christendom  concentrates  its  deepest  feelings  and  intuitions 
in  the  symbol  of  the  cross.  From  all  these  things  may  we  not  mfer 
deep  analogies  between  the  outer  and  the  inner  world ;  between  the 
truths  God  writes  in  human  hearts,  and  those  he  proclaims  through  the 
thousand  voices  of  earth,  and  believe  that  by  a  process  we  cannot  tzace^ 
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the  mind  may  move  from  the  perception  of  the  symbol  to  the  conscioiu 
realization  of  the  truth  symbolized  ?  Such,  at  least,  was  Frobel's  firm 
conviction ;  and  we  find  him  consequently  in  many  of  his  little  plays 
directing  attention  to  the  natural  symbols  of  great  truths,  leading  the 
child  to  love  the  light,  teaching  him  reverence  for  unseen  forces,  mak- 
ing him  feel  the  unity  that  underlies  variety,  and  stirring  within  him  a 
prophetic  certainty  of  complete  self-recognition. 

A  single  illustration  must  sufiice  to  indicate  this  phase  of  FrobePs 
thought.  To  many,  I  fear,  it  will  prove  a  stumbling-block ;  to  many 
others,  foolishness.  To  those  only  will  it  commend  itself,  who,  realiz- 
ing that  all  things  are  connected,  know  that  nothing  is  insignificant. 

•*  It  is  ray  firm  conviction,"  writes  he,  "  that  whatever  gives  the 
child  pure  and  persistent  pleasure  is,  however,  remotely  connected  with 
some  deep  ti-uth  of  his  nature,  and  has  in  it  a  germ  of  highest  possi- 
bilities." In  the  light  of  this  faith  look  at  the  shadow  pictures  on  the 
wall! 

'*  Between  the  bright  light  which  shines  on  the  smooth,  white  wall,  is 
thrust  a  dark  object,  and  straightway  appears  the  form  which  so  de- 
lights the  child.  This  is  the  outward  fact ;  what  is  the  truth  which 
through  this  fact  is  dimly  hinted  to  the  prophetic  mind  ?  Is  it  not  the» 
creative  and  transforming  power  of  light,  that  power  which  brings  form, 
and  color  out  of  dark  chaos  and  makes  the  beauty  which  gladdens  our. 
hearts  ?  Is  it  not  more  than  this,  a  foreshadowing,  perhaps,  of  the  spirit- 
ual fact  that  our  darkest  experiences  may  project  themselves  in  forms 
that  will  delight  and  bless,  if  back  of  them  in  our  hearts  shines  the- 
light  of  God.  Stem  bare  rocks  and  forbidding  clefts  grow  beautiful  in 
the  sunlight,  and  the  fairest  landscape  loses  life,  beauty  and  expression 
in  the  darkness.  Is  it  not  thus  also  with  our  lives  ?  Yesterday  ihey 
seemed  to  us  full  of  beauty  and  of  hope  ;  to-day  we  see  nothing,  but 
struggle  and  pain ;  yesterday  we  felt  within  us  great  possibilities ;.  to- 
day we  stagger  under  doubts,  and  groan  in  the  darkness  of  our  souls. 
Only  clear  conviction  that  it  is  the  darkness  within  us  which  makes  the 
darkness  without,  and  that  all  lives  are  beautiful  when  lived  in  the  light 
of  God's  idea  of  them,  can  restore  the  lost  peace  of  our  souls.  Be  it. 
therefore,  oh  mother,  your  sacred  duty  to  make  your  child  feel  early  the 
working  both  of  the  outer  and  the  inner  light.  Let  him  see  in  one  the 
symbol  of  the  other,  and  tracing  form  and  color  to  their  source  in  the 
sun,  may  he  learn  to  trace  the  beauty  and  meaning  of  his  life  to  their 
source  in  Grod." 

The  analogy  between  light  and  truth  has  always  been  most  deeply 
felt  by  the  most  spiritual  minds.  The  Magi  said  of  God  that  "  He  had 
light  for  his  body  and  truth  for  his  soul."  The  Psalmist  exclaims, 
"  Thou  hast  covered  thyself  with  light  as  with  a  garment.  Christ  tells 
us  that  '*  God  is  light  and  in  Him  is  no  darknesss  at  all ; "  and  St.  John 
writing  of  that  state  where  we  shall  have  done  with  all  symbols  because 
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completely  penetrated  with  the  realities  they  represent,  declares  that 
^  The  city  hath  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the  moon  to  lighten  it." 

If  the  connection  is  thus  real  will  it  not  make  itself  felt  ?  May  not 
the  heart  of  the  child  thrill,  as  the  heart  of  mankind  has  done,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  objective  expression  of  its  inward  need  ?  May  not  a  child- 
hood of  spiritual  presentiments  best  prepare  for  a  manhood  of  spiritual 
insights  ? 

As  has  been  already  repeatedly  stated,  Frdbel's  life  and  thought  were 
ruled  by  the  idea  of  organic  unity.  That  all-pervading  law  of  oi^gan- 
ism  by  which  tliey  progress  from  the  homogeneous  to  the  heterogeneouSi 
and  realize  the  highest  unity  through  the  extreme  of  variety,  was  ever 
present  in  his  mind,  and  his  ideal  consequently  was  the  complete  devel- 
opment of  the  individual  man  for  the  sake  of  all  men.  Therefore  he 
aimed  through  self-activity  to  develop  powers ;  through  love  to  conse- 
crate them  to  service ;  through  service  to  lift  them  into  consciousness. 
To  know  himself  man  must  feel  and  know  all  his  relationships,  and 
he  learns  the  sweetness  and  solemnity  of  his  life  only  by  realizing  its 
connections  with  nature,  with  man,  and  with  God. 

In  view  of  this  vital  truth  Frobel  insists  that  from  the  beginning  of 
life  the  child  shall  be  led  to  see  and  feel  connections  and  dependences. 
As  these  connections  exist  in  the  least  things  they  can  be  shown  in  the 
least  things,  and  the  habit  of  mind  thus  formed  will  extend  itself  to 
greater  things  as  the  child's  powers  strengthen  and  his  experiences  en- 
large. An  instinct  of  this  connection  underlies  the  favorite  game  of  all 
nurseries, ''  Pat-a-cake,"  in  which  the  mother  shows  the  child  that  with- 
out the  baker  he  could  not  have  his  cake ;  Frobel  seizes  this  hint  and 
develops  it.  For  the  cake  the  child  depends  on  the  baker,  the  baker  on 
the  miller,  the  miller  on  the  farmer,  the  farmer  on  the  sunshine  and  the 
rain.  In  another  game  called  "  Grass-mowing,"  the  same  general  idea 
is  carried  out.  The  motion  of  the  game  represents  the  mowing  of  the 
grass.  The  words  tell  how  the  baby  loves  milk,  how  the  milk  comes 
from  the  cow,  the  cow  must  be  fed  with  the  grass  the  mower  reaps. 
God  sends  the  sunlight  and  the  rain  to  make  the  grass  grow.  In  still 
another  play  Frobel  unites  in  one  all  the  little  games  the  child  has 
learned.  I  give  the  words  which  accompany  this  game  only  adding 
that  the  particular  motion  associated  with  each  separate  game,  is  re- 
peated when  that  game  is  referred  to.  Thus  the  child  connects  his  iso- 
ilated  experiences  into  a  whole,  and  begins  to  organize  his  memoiies. 

MOTTO  FOR  THE  MOTHER. 

"  Whatever  singly  thou  hast  played. 
May  in  one  charming  whole  be  made. 
The  child  alone  delights  to  play, 
But  better  still  with  comrades  gay. 
The  single  flower  we  love  to  view, 
Still  more  the  wreath  of  varied  hue. 
In  this  and  all  the  child  may  find 
The  least  within  the  whole  combined.*' 
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SONG. 

Two  hands!  thereoh  ei^t  fingers  ard ; 
Two  thnmbs  the  two  grandmothers  are. 
They've  come  to  make  each  other  a  call. 
'Tis  long  since  they  have  met  at  all. 
<«        They  bid  each  other  welcome. 
Oh  welcome  I  Oh,  welcome  ! 
Such  bowings  and  sach  greetin^l 
Such  glad  and  tender  meetings  t 
They  talk  as  if  they  would  never  rest ; 
They  tell  of  the  basket,  the  eggs  In  the  nest ; 
They  tell  of  the  doves  and  the  pigeon  honse^ 
How  they  fly  in  and  oat  in  gay  earoose. 
They  tell  of  the  little  fishes  gay, 
In  the  sparkling  water  floating  away. 
The  baker  and  little  patty-eakee ; 
The  target  the  good  brother  maJces. 
Now,  when  they've  reviewed  their  plays  all  through, 
They  ask  each  other  what  next  they  shall  do — 
The  fingers  say  *'  To  the  steeple  well  go ! " 
But  the  little  grandmothers  they  say  no  I 
In  the  church  door  the  grandmothers  go. 

We  build  up  the  future  on  the  past;  we  look  badk  that  we  may 
move  forward,  we  grow  strong  for  what  is  to  be  by  seeing  clearly  what 
has  been.  Hence  the  great  value  of  history.  Hence,  too,  the  strength 
of  those,  who,  from  time  to  time,  pause  in  life  to  collect  the  results  of 
living  1 

To  most  of  us,  however,  perhaps  to  all  of  us,  the  first  few  years  of 
life  are  a  blank  in  memory.  We  wake  to  consciousness  with  definite 
feelings,  thoughts  and  tendencies.  Whence  sprang  the  feelings  ?  how 
grew  the  thoughts?  what  fixed  the  tendencies?  we  ask  in  vain.  Over 
the  sources  of  life  roll  the  silent  waves  of  unconsciousness,  and  memory 
loses  itself  in  a  beginning  when  **  all  was  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep." 

How  much  it  would  add  to  the  power  and  beauty  of  our  lives  if  this 
lost  connection  could  at  least  be  partially  restored?  Would  we  not 
better  uudersfend  what  we  are,  by  knowing  how  we  came  to  be? 
Might  not  a  wise  and  tender  mother,  by  watching  her  child,  trace  the 
dawning  of  his  conscious  life  ?  might  she  not,  by  sacredly  guarding  in 
her  heart  and  mind  his  small  experiences,  reconstruct  for  him  the  past 
he  cannot  remember  ?  Ought  not  the  first  history  a  child  learns  be  his 
own? 

■  The  final  purpose  of  the  "  Mother-Ray  and  Nursery  Songs  **  is  to  give 
the  child  this  history  of  his  life.  The  baby  trained  in  obedience  to  its 
wise  suggestions,  now  grown  to  a  child  six  years  old,  sees  himself  and 
his  past  in  its  pictures,  and  understands  himself  through  his  mother's 
explanation  of  them.  On  one  page  he  is  making  a  basket  for  his  papa, 
on  another  he  is  calling  the  chickens,  on  still  another  he  is  watching 
and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  the  moon.  Into  the  general  experi- 
ences it  treasures  up,  the  mother  weaves  paiticalar  facts  out  of  his  own 
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little  life.     Frobel  has  mirrored  the  life  of  childhood ;  the  mother  learns 
from  him  how  to  mirror  the  life  of  her  child. 

The  human  mind  has  two  ruling  passions :  to  know  itself  and  to 
express  its  knowing ;  being  and  doing,  seeing  and  telling,  insight  and 
creation,  are  inseparable  necessities  of  the  souL  Feeling^ acts  on 
thought,  thought  reacts  on  feeling,  both  complete  themselves  in  action, 
which  again  reacts  on  them.  Obedience  to  the  truth  we  know  is  a  key 
to  the  truth  yet  hidden,  embodiment  of  the  beauty  we  inwardly  see,  a 
revelation  of  the  beauty  yet  unseen,  expression  of  our  total  being 
the  one  way  of  learning  what  we  are.  This  mutual  dependence  of  the 
inward  and  outward  is  constantly  before  the  mind  of  Frobel,  and  I  find 
it  significant  that  in  the  last  two  songs  of  the  Mother-Play  he  indicates 
on  the  one  hand  the  culmination  of  insight  in  the  vision  of  God,  and 
on  the  other  the  culmination  of  expression  in  artistic  creation.  The 
one  calls  the  attention  of  the  little  child  to  the  sound  of  the  church 
bell,  and  bids  him  watch  the  people  who  go  to  thank  Him  who  made 
the  flowers  and  birds,  who  taught  sun,  moon  and  stars  to  shine,  who 
gave  the  baby  to  his  mamma,  and  his  mamma  to  him,  and  who  loves 
all  the  little  children  in  the  world  more,  even,  than  their  mammas  love 
them.  The  other,  detecting  the  child's  need  to  collect  and  embody 
wiiat  he  has  observed  and  felt,  bids  the  mother  guide  his  feeble  fiogers 
to  draw,  however  roughly,  in  sand  or  on  a  slate,  the  objects  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  The  former  connects  with  all  the  reverent  foreshadow- 
ing of  his  young  heart,  with  the  awe  which  silently  stole  over  him 
when  first  he  saw  his  mother  kneeling,  with  uplifted  gaze,  beside  his 
bed,  with  the  devotion,  which,  responding  to  its  outward  sign,  sprang 
up  within  him  as  she  clasped  his  hands  in  prayer ;  with  the  intuitions 
stirred  by  the  singing  of  sweet  hymns,  with  the  spiritual  presentiments 
wakened  by  the  symbolic  light,  with  the  solemn  terror  which  crept  over 
him  in  the  darkness  and  the  storm.  The  latter  completes  and  satisfies 
the  activity  which  led  him  to  imitate  the  life  around  him,  helps  him  to 
seize  objects  in  their  totality  instead  of  in  a  single  quality,  and  makes 
his  representations  organic  by  giving  them  permanence.  This  step 
once  taken,  the  child  enters  a  new  phase  of  development.  He  has  ad- 
vanced from  the  fact  to  the  picture  I  Here  the  ''  Mother-Play  and  Nur- 
sery Songs  **  leave  him.    Here  the  kindergarten  takes  him  up ! 

To  recapitulate.  The  baby  brought  with  him  into  the  world  all  that 
the  man  will  ever  develop.  All  his  powers  were  wrapped  up  in  the 
unity  of  his  life.  His  first  consciousness  was  the  consciousness  of 
existence.  He  knew  himself  as  living,  and  he  recognized  the  life  with- 
out him.  Life  was  his  starting  point, — ^to  what  point  has  he  now  at- 
tained? 

He  has  learned  the  use  of  his  limbs  and  the  use  of  his  senses ;  has 
taught  the  former  to  obey  his  will,  and  the  latter  to  minister  to  his 
thought.  He  distinguishes  the  objects  around  him ;  he  has  abstracted 
many  of  their  qualities  and  holds  them  apart  from  the  objects  in  which 
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they  inhere.  He  searches  for  the  hidden  causes  of  visible  effects ;  he 
separates  and  unites ;  he  compares  and  concludes.  He  is  conscious  of 
his  distinctness  and  feels  his  dependence ;  has  the  instinct  of  freedom 
and  the  sense  of  control.  His  conscience  alert  stands  guard  over  feel- 
ing and  wilL  He  is  responsive  to  the  love  and  praise  of  those  around 
him.  He  is  interested  in  the  varied  activities  of  men.  In  hi«  small 
way  he  is  a  sharer  of  the  world's  work.  Foreshadowings  of  deep 
truths  haunt  his  soul.  Wide  laws  have  been  hinted  to  him  in  their 
small  applications.  Instinctive  sympathies  are  struggling  towards 
insight  The  connections  of  life  melt  into  the  unity  of  life,  and  dai'kly 
and  feebly,  yet  truly,  the  child  yearns  towards 

"The  life  of  all  life, 
The  Ught  of  all  light, 
The  love  of  all  love. 
The  good  of  all  good, 
God  I" 

Many,  no  doubt,  will  smile  at  the  imx)ortance  Frobel  attaches  to  the 
plays  of  babyhood.  But  those  who  love  to  realize  the  unity  of  life, 
will  be  glad  to  sit  at  his  feet  and  learn  his  secret.  Does  not  every  new 
insight  throw  a  light  backward  ?  Is  it  not  the  vital  thought  of  modem 
science  that  in  the  history  of  all  things  we  must  seek  their  explanation  ? 
Can  thought  reach  towards  the  future  without  striking  deeper  roots  in 
the  past  ?  When  we  know  perfectly,  will  not  future  and  past  melt  into 
an  eternal  present? 

In  a  moment  of  excitement  Frobel  once  gave  a  striking  expression 
of  his  inmost  thought.  '*  Were  God  Himself,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  lift 
me  to  the  stars  and  offer  on  the  one  hand  to  reveal  to  me  in  a  single 
flash  how  all  things  in  the  universe  are  held  together, — ^while  on  the 
other  hand  the  tiniest  sand  grain  should  promise  me  the  secret  history 
of  its  development, — I  should  say, '  Bless  me,  oh  Father  I  and  bid  me 
hear  the  grain  of  sand.' " 

Happy  the  man  who  penetrated  with  this  spirit,  reveres  the  infinitely 
great  in  the  infinitely  small  I 


.  .      .-  '/         r 
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SUGQSSTIONS  OF  PB8TALOZZI  ABD  FBOQEL. 


1.      PESTALOZZL 

Miss  LYScnnrsKA,  In  her  recent  volume  on  the  "Educational  Usefe  of 
the  Kindergarten  Principle,"  cites  the  following  passages  from  PesUlom's 
Leonard  and  Gertrude  to  enforce  the  importance  of  developing  the  activity 
and  moral  sensibility  of  young  children  by  communion  with  nature  and 
home  surroundings  and  occupations.    The  italics  are  Miss  L.*s: 

1.  "  Neither  book  nor  any  product  of  human  skill,  but  Iffle  itself,  yields 
the  basis  for  all  education  and  instruction." 

"  She  [Gertrude]  drew  her  children's  attention  to  various  natural  phe- 
nomena as  these  occurred  in  the  fulfilment  of  domestic  duties,  whether  in 
the  kitchen  or  parlor,  in  the  field,  the  garden,  or  the  wooda  Ber  aim  in 
ail  tliis  iDos  not  to  impart  knowledge,  but  to  awaken  aympiXji^  with  objects  in 
as  far  as  they  tcere  interwoven  wit^t  tfie  inddents,  duties,  jays,  and  VkijUs  of 
the  children's  existence.  Whilst  helping  her  [their  mother]  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  family  meal,  whilst  engaged  in  carrying  wooa,  in  lighting  the 
fire,  and  in  fetching  water,  tliey  were  forced,  oy  the  very  nature  of  their 
occupations,  to  observe  many  of  the  properties  of  water,  the  effects  of  the 
atmosphere,  smoke,  wind ;  they  noticed  the  changes  in  water  when  motion- 
less in  a  tub  or  when  flowing  nrom  a  pump;  they  observed  the  tranafomia- 
tions  of  water  into  ice,  snow,  rain,  hail,  sleet;  they  registered  its  action 
upon  salt  and  upon  a  flame;  were  aware  that  charcoal  and  ash  were 
obtained  from  wood,  and  that  the  latter  was  subject  to  changes  termed 
decay.  All  this  they  learned,  not  so  much  through  the  medium  of  wordte. 
but  througb  having  their  attention  fixed  upon  the  objects  and  upon  the 
changes  which  took  place  "  [as  they  busied  themselves  with  the  things]. 

We  append  a  few  passages  from  Christopher  and  Alice  in  the  same  spirit 
and  aim. — Editor, 

2.  **  The  great  point  in  bringing  Tip  a  child  is,  that  he  should  be  well 
brought  up  in  his  own  house:  he  must  learn  to  know,  and  handle  and  uSe 
those  things  on  which  his  bread  and  hisquiet  will  depend  through  life; 
and  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  fathers  andf  mothers  can  teach  that  muoh 
better  at  home  than  any  schoolmaster  can  do  it  at  school.  [And  so  of 
moral  culture :]  The  schoolmaster  tells  the  children  of  many  things  which 
are  right  and  good,  but  they  are  never  worth  as  much  in  ms  mouth  as  in 
the  example  of  an  upright  father,  or  a  pious  mother.  The  child  sees  his 
father  give  him  milk  and  bread,  and  his  mother  denies  herself  a  morsel 
that  she  may  give  it  to  him.  He  feels  and  understands  that  he  must 
'  honor  his  father  and  motlicr  *  who  are  so  kind  to  him.  So  if  at  home  a 
child  sees  a  neighbor  in  distress  of  mind  or  body  enlivened  bvkind  words 
or  actions  of  father  or  mother,  or  assists  in  such  act  towards  any  fellow 
creature,  he  learns  to  be  merciful  and  to  love  one's  neighbor.  He  learns 
it,  without  the  aid  of  words,  by  the  real  fact;  he  see  mercy  itself  instead 
of  learning  words  about  mercy.  The  parents'  teaching  is  the  kernel  of 
wisdom.  The  knowledge  ^ot  from  doing,  under  wise  x>arental  example, 
is  what  the  world  calls  practical  common  sense." 

To  the  citations  from  Froebel,  we  add  several  valuable  suggestions  from 

Miss  Lyschinska  to  the  same  point 

(870) 
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2.      VROBBBL. 

Froebel  enforces  tfae  same  fundamental  ideas  in  his  work  on  the  "Edu- 
eaUon  of  Man"  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  paragraphs.  The  italics 
are  by  Miss  L. : 

"Is  there  a  solitary  blossom,  or  outcome,  of  human  thought,  feeling,  or 
▼oHtion,  that  does  not  send  its  taproot  deep  down  into  the  subsoil  of  early 
years?  "-(P.  54,  paragraph  39.) 

'*  Every  trade,  whatsoever  the  parents*  calling  be,  furnishes  a  starting 
point  to  the  child  from  whence  he  must  work  his  way  outwards  towards 
the  acquisition  of  any  department  of  human  knowledge."— (P.  58,  para- 
graph 40.) 

"Numberless  perceptions  regarding  the  constitution  of  things  around 
might  thus  be  garnered  in  the  mind;  such  experience  can  only  be  supplied 
by  the  whole  time  and  apparatus  of  school  at  an  enormous  cost  afterwards, 
and  perhaps  it  never  can  be  supplied.  So  much  is  lost  by  neglecting  the 
educational  opportunities  of  home  life." — (As  above.) 

"A  little  child  knows  intuitively  that  the  conditions  of  its  mental  well- 
being  are  bound  up  in  the  avocations  of  its  parents;  hence  it  follows 
wherever  they  go;  where  they  remain,  it  remains;  it  hovers  about  and 

asks  questions Parents,  do  not  send  it  away  in  a  fit  of  impatience, 

....  neither  answer  its  questions  directly It  is,  no  doubt,  easier 

to  listen  to  the  statement  of  another  than  to  formulate  one  for  one's  self. 
But  the  quarter  of  a  self -found  answer  is  of  infinitely  greater  value  to  your 
child  than  one  half  understood  from  you.  OrUy  secure  to  your  child  t/ie 
conditions  under  which  tlie  amnoer  is  to  befaund."--^Aa  above.) 

"  How  eagerly  does  the  boy  or  prl  take  part  in  the  labors  of  father  and 
mother,  not  m  the  recreative  or  trifling  activities  of  life,  but  in  those  de- 
manding concentration  and  exertion!  But  it  is  just  at  such  a  time  that  it 
behooves  parents  to  be  careful;  for  by  one  look,  one  word,  they  may 
crush  the  instinct  of  activity,  the  constructive  faculty,  for  a  lengthened 
period  of  time.  Parents,  I  beseech  you  not  to  refuse  your  children's  prof- 
fered help  because  it  is  childish,  useless,  or  even  obstructive.  Think  of 
the  surcharge  of  energy  pent  up  in  the  being  of  a  little  child  thus  cast 
upon  his  own  resources,  knowing  not  in  what  direction  this  power  is  to 
expend  itself  1  I'he  child  is  a  burden  to  itself;  peevishness  and  listless- 
ness  are  the  result"— (P.  68,  paragraph  49.) 

'•  If  you  ever  count  upon  receiving  help  at  your  children's  hands,  take 
early  heed  to  cherish  the  desire  for  activity,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  self- 
control  and  self-sacrifice." — (P.  69,  paragraph  49.) 

"It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  children  should  acquire  the  habit 
of  cultivating  a  plot  of  ground  of  their  own,  long  before  the  period  of 
school  life  begins,  for  this  reason :  Now^iere,  as  in  me  vegetable  world,  can 
?iis  action  be  so  dearly  traced  by  7iim,  entering  in  a^  a  link  in  the  chain  of 
cause  and  effect.  The  effects  are  no  less  due  to  tfie  intervention  of  his  unU 
than  to  the  sequence  of  Nature."--{V.  75,  paragraph  49.) 

**  An  instinctive  yearning  drives  a  child  to  busy  himself  with  natural 
objects;  but  this  longing  is  not  only  neglected,  but  deliberately  frustrated 
from  the  beginning.  This  instinct  does  not  rest  satisfied  with  apprehen- 
sion of  the  facts  of  Nature,  nor  of  the  secondary  principles  which  govern 
these;  its  root  lies  far  deeper.  Stripped  of  all  ais^uises,  it  is  the  eternal 
search  made  by  man  after  the  first,  great,  personal  cause — the  Godhead." 
— (P.  87,  paragraph  55.) 

**  How  simple,  how  infinitely  simpler  than  we  at  all  imagine,  are  the 
sources  and  means  of  human  well-being  I  All  the  conditions  of  human 
happiness  lie  at  the  door  of  each  one  of  us,  and  we  are  blind.  We  may 
see  them,  but  we  do  not  heed  them;  too  simple  by  far,  too  easy  of  appli- 
cation to  attract  our  notice,  they  are  held  in  utter  contempt.  We  send 
afar  off  in  search  of  help,  and  we  know  not  that  the  educational  remedy 
can  only  come  from  ourselves.  Hence  it  is  that  a  whole  fortune  does  not 
suflSce  to  restore  a  lost  inheritance  to  our  children,  nor  to  make  good  the 
deficiencies  in  after  life,  which  never  would  have  existed  if  we  had  pos- 
sessed greater  insight  into  the  wants  of  early  childhood." — (P.  3C.) 
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8.     KlflS  LTBCHINeKA. 

1.  Our  ideas  aro  rapidly  undergoing  great  modification  with  regard  to 
what  is  the  meaning  and  probable  scope  which  Nature  has  in  human 
affairs.  Underlying,  as  it  does,  all  existences,  drawing  as  we  do  from  it 
all  the  highly  wrought  material  products  ^of  civilized  life,  finding  in  the 
recognition  of  its  higher  uniformities  an  exercise  worthy  of  the  keenest 
intellects,  the  source  of  the  artist's  inspiration,  many  are  even  now  ready 
to  see  in  Nature's  teachings  the  s}iiibols  of  yet  higher  truth,  most  weighty 
in  tbcir  ethical  bearings.  In  the  face  of  all  these  changes,  is  it  strange  to 
suppose  that  even  in  education  Nature  may  wear  a  new  aspect  and  may 
occupy  a  new  position? 

2.  Tits  method  above  described  of  introducing  natural  phenomena  to  the 
observation  of  young  children  requires  a  few  words  of  exx)osition.  The 
Fra'bclian  believes  that  the  younger  the  child  is,  the  more  he  is  part  and 
parcel  with  Nature — at  one  with  her.  The  animal  is  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  is  bom  with  a  very  great  capacity  for  enjoyment  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  and  changes  which  Nature  spreads  out  before  him.  This  sympathy 
with  beasts  and  birds  and  flowers  ought  to  be  fostered  and  to  receive 
direction.  The  object  lesson,  with  its  stereotyped  number  of  heads 
ranged  in  unvarying  order,  is  too  artificial  a  method  to  attain  the  end 
desired,  namely,  that  of  inspiring  young  children  with  the  love  of  Natoie, 
giving  them  a  habit  of  looking  into  her  every-day  marvels,  a  familiarity 
with  her  ways.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  not  so  much  to  talk  about  the 
things,  as  to  be  hufty  with  them;  as  a  part  of  their  eduction,  children 
must  have  opportunities  given  them  of  entering  into  a  kind  of  compact 
with  Nature  to  serve  and  be  served  by  her.  It  is  not  the  dry  anatomy  of 
Nature's  facts  but  the  personal  relation  in  which  the  child  finds  himself  to 
certain  objects  that  first  awakens  his  interest  For  this  reason  the  educa- 
tional institution  I  have  taken  as  a  sample  counted  a  plot  of  ground  und^ 
cultivation,  a  few  pet  animals,  a  few  kitchen  utensils  for  the  illustration 
of  the  simplest  domestic  processes  as  they  occurred,  amongst  their  indis- 
pensable educational  apparatus.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  fact  of  possessing 
them,  but  of  weaving  their  use  into  the  general  scheme  which  constitutes 
the  value  of  such  means. 

Home  surroundings,  too,  gain  in  importance  in  our  eyes  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  as  we  proceed  on  this  plan.  There  is  so  much  to  inter- 
est and  to  occupy,  that  we  have  only  to  select  from  our  vast  store.  The 
practice  has  hitherto  been  rather  to  despise  what  is  near,  with  a  view  to 
sending  the  infant  mind  abroad  in  search  of  marvels;  the  mind,  it  is  said, 
must  rise  above  its  immediate  surroundings  to  the  unseen. 

A  few  general  considerations  which  serve  as  guides  in  the  selection  of 
subjects,  according  to  Froebclian  principles,  may  be  shortly  stated,  viz: 

1.  The  season  of  the  year. 

2.  Local  conditions  (such  as  the  pursuits  of  the  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood). 

3.  Social  customs. 

To  make  a  proper  selection  of  subjects,  and  carry  out  the  above  sug- 
gestions effectually,  the  head  of  the  institution  should  have  received,  in 
her  professional  training,  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  simplest 
gardening  operations. 


NOTES  OF  VISITS  TO  KINDERGARTENS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  following  paper  is  by  Mrs.  A.  Aldrich,  the  first  Directress  of  the 
kindergarten  in  Florence,  Mass.,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Hill,  who 
erected  a  beautiful  building  for  the  purpose  in  lovely  grounds,  and 
invited  all  the  citizens  of  the  place,  rich  and  poor,  to  send  their  chil- 
dren, promising  to  pay  all  expenses  which  their  voluntary  contributions 
could  not  meet.  The  Institute  now  [1880]  consists  of  four  classes, 
with  suitable  teachers,  all  under  the  able  and  genial  direction  of  Miss 
Carrie  T.  Haven.  The  Florence  kindergarten  has  acquired  a4)eculiar 
reputation  from  the  fact  that  its  founder  made  it  a  point  that  there 
should  be  no  direct  religious  teaching,  which  grew  out  of  his  disgust  at 
the  narrow  ecclesiasticism  which  cannot  see  that  little  children  should 
not  be  indoctriitated  in  dogmas.  The  extreme  to  which  he  carries  his 
sentiments  upon  this  point  would  be  disastrous  in  its  effects  if  he  could 
find  no  one  who  knew  how  to  excite  the  religious  sentiment  in  children 
without  formulas  that  involve  dogmatism.  Under  the  Qharge  of  Mrs. 
Aldrich  there  was  no  lack  of  religious  culture  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
when  these  children  are  old  enough  to  hear  the  common  religious  ex- 
pressions, they  will  have  a  deep  meaning  to  them.  Her  mantle  has 
fallen  upon  one  who  is  also  doing  a  good  work. 

Mrs.  Aldrich  has  passed  a  year  in  Germany  and  sends  an  interesting 
account  of  her  observations.  She  enjoyed  much  intercourse  with  the 
noble  Baroness  Marenholtz,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  diffusion  of 
kindergartens  in  Europe. — Editor. 

MRS.   SCHRADRR'S   KINDEROABTEN  in  BERLIN. 

When  visiting  the  Berlin  kindergartens  I  found  one  which  was  doing 
an  independent  work,  embodying  the  vital  points  of  the  kindergarten 
system  in  a  little  different  way  from  the  ordinary  one,  but  with  such 
remarkable  results  that  I  felt  it  deserved  close  study.  It  will  be  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  directress  of  it  is  a  relative  of  Friedrich  Frobd, 
known  in  the  history  of  the  institution  at  Eeilhan  as  Henrietta  Brey- 
mann.  In  her  own  account  of  how  she  came  to  take  up  the  work,  she 
says: 

"  Friedrich  FrobePs  mother,**  Mrs.  Schrader  writes,  ^  was  my  grand- 
father's sister.  My  grandfather,  on  the  mother's  side,  was  Consistorial 
Rath  and  Superintendent  at  Nette,  near  Hildesheim.  His  name  was 
Hoffman.  My  mother  married  the  clergyman  of  the  place,  Breymann. 
Frobel  often  visited  my  grandfather,  and  after  his  death  he  used  to  come 
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to  see  us  from  time  to  time.  He  saw  me  first  when  I  was  quite  a  child,  but 
I  made  his  acquaintance  at  Keilhau,  at  the  age  of  seveuteeu  or  eighteen, 
having  been  invited  to  spend  the  summer  there.  I  had  not  then  the 
least  intention  of  becoming  his  pupil ;  it  was  only  a  family  visit  to  my 
relatives.  But  his  conversations  made  such  a  deep  impression  upon  me, 
that  I  asked  permission  of  my  parents  to  study  under  him.  I  was 
allowed  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  given  by  him  at  Dresden,  and 
afterwards  to  follow  him  to  Liebenstein,  where  he  founded  an  educa- 
tional establishment  to  prepare  young  women  for  his  mission.  I  was 
deeply  impressed  by  all  he  said  and  by  his  general  principles,  but  from 
the  first  the  way  in  which  the  kindergarten  idea  was  put  in  practice 
did  not  satisfy  my  ideal.  I  could  not  say  why,  but  I  felt  quite  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  direction  of  one,  and  returned  home.  The  views  of 
Frobel  were  a  revelation  to  me — ^a*light  shining  in  darkness.  They  ap- 
peared to  me  far  in  advance  of  the  manners  and  doings  of  the  kinder- 
gartners  who  were  at  work.  I  required  many  years  and  much  experience 
of  life  And  home  to  understand  why  I  did  not  like  the  kindergartens.*' 
In  conversation,  Mrs.  Schrader  told  me  that  from  childhood  her  chief 
amusement  when  left  to  play  freely  was  school  keeping.  Her  father,  the 
clergyman  Breymann,  who  thought  it  was  a  far  nobler  life  to  have  some 
definite  object  in  it,  and  w^as  quite  above  the  common  German  prejudice, 
that  if  a  woman  did  anything  for  money  she  immediately  degraded  her- 
self, pix)posed  to  her  and  to  an  older  sister  and  brother  to  open  a  school 
in  their  native  place.  They  found  suitable  accommodations  and  opened 
a  school,  which  continued  for  many  years,  was  enlarged,  and  became  a 
prominent  institution.  They  were  happy  in  it  for  many  years,  working 
out  their  own  ideas  of  education,  when  Henrietta  married  to  a  govern- 
ment official  who  had  profound  sympathy  for  everything  that  interested 
his  wife,  and  promoted  any  plans  she  might  form.  Her  sister  died,  the 
school  was  discontinued,  and  the  change  from  her  former  pursuits  to 
that  of  a  woman  of  society,  which  was  inevitable,  as  she  was  obliged, 
of  course,  to  preside  at  her  husband's  dinners  and  receptions,  and  to  pay- 
visits  in  return,  was  very  irksome  to  her,  until  she  thought  to  herself, 
why  not  use  the  opportunity  to  spread  her  interest  and  her  views  in 
regard  to  kindergartens,  in  this  society  which  she  was  constantly  meet- 
ing. She  found  a  cordial  response  to  what  she  no  doubt  did  in  a  genial 
manner,  for  she  did  not  make  direct  appeals  for  assistance.  It  was 
her  taste  and  way  to  interest  minds  intelligently  in  the  principles  and 
leave  the  results  to  follow  in  due  time. 

In  1872  Mrs.  Schrader  went  to  Berlin  to  live.  This  was  two  years 
after  the  Baroness  Marenholtz  had  left  it  for  Dresden.  While  in  Berlin, 
Mad.  M.  had  founded  the  Frobel  society,  but  soon  retired  from  it, 
because  of  a  difference  among  the  members  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued.  Mad.  Meyer  was  also  a  member  at  that  time,  and  left  subse^ 
quently,  for  similar  reasons.  Mrs.  Schrader  accepted  an  invitation  to 
join,  but  finding  very  soon  that  the  leaders  were  more  schoolmasters 
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than  kiiidergartners,  she,  too,  retired.  "After  this,"  Mrs.  Schrader 
writes,  "  I  was  one  day  asked  to  take  interest  in  a  kindergarten  for  the 
poor,  founded  by  Madame  Marenholtz  and  some  of  her  friends,  which 
was  quite  independent  of  the  Frdbel  society,  and  at  that  time  was 
without  ar  head,  and  had  its  support  from  a  few  people  who  did  not  like 
to  abandon  it.  With  these  my  husband  and  I  formed  a  new  associa- 
tion, in  which  Mrs.  Bertha  Meyer  and  others  became  interested,  because 
it  was  a  work  for  the  poor.  Of  the  executive  committee  of  this  asso- 
ciation I  became  the  president,  and  Mad.  Meyer  a  member. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1874  I  was  asked  to  give  to  a  small  audience  some 
lectures  on  the  ideas  of  Frobel,  which  met  with  warm  sympathy  from 
many  ladies,  who  became  my  best  friends  and  supporters  in  my  work. 
With  Mad.  Meyer  I  soon  after  became  quite  intimate,  and  her  hus- 
band helped  me  a  great  deal  in  all  matters  of  business  connected  with 
the  kindergarten.  Its  support  came  in  part  from  the  subscriptions  of 
the  members  of  our  association,  in  part  from  gifts  and  the  help  of 
people  who  had  not  any  particular  interest  for  the  thing  itself,  but 
wished  to  please  me  and  my  husband. 

"  The  kindergartners  whom  I  found  at  work  could  not  execute  my 
ideas,  so  I  asked  my  friend  and  pupil,  Fraulein  Annette  Scheffel,  to* 
take  the  direction  of  it  in  April,  1874.  At  the  same  time,  we  both  be- 
gan to  give  private  lessons,  in  order  to  train  our  own  assistants.  My 
work  in  this  small  circle  of  ladies  of  which  I  have  spoken  gives  me 
great  satisfaction,  but  I  must  say  that  outside  of  it  I  have  encoun-. 
tered  many  difficulties.  The  older  Frdbel  society  is  widely  spread,  has 
money,  an  exterior  organization,  with  a  school  director  for  president, 
which  has  converted  kindergartening  into  school-work,  and  trained 
kindergartners  to  become  inferior  and  cheaper  teachers.  In  our  time, 
people  are  so  fond  of  positive  knowledge  and  of  such  methods  as  wiU 
employ  the  hands  of  children  in  making  pretty  little  things  for  show. 
Besides,  mothers,  like  to  have  kindergartners  take  a  great  deal  of  work 
off  their  hands.  Of  course,  those  who  like  these  ways  did  not  like  mine, 
as  I  can  show  very  little  in  comparison,  my  opinion  being  that  at  the 
kindergarten  age  the  work  ought  to  be  interior  and  preparatory.  The 
kindergartners  ought  not  to  be  trained  to  take  the  mothers'  places,  but 
only  to  help  them.  I  have  all  those  against  me,  also,  who,  disliking 
the  kindergartens  such  as  they  usually  are,  and  not  knowing  my  ideas, 
think  mine  is  founded  on  the  same  principle — condemning  thus,  with- 
out inquiry,  every  work  that  bears  the  name  of  kindergarten.  My 
work,  therefore,  proceeds  slowly,  but  I  believe,  nevertheless,  firmly  and 
surely. 

"  The  Frobel  society  wanted  the  state  to  take  more  interest  in  the 
kindergarten,  and  addressed  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the 
subject.  He  replied  that  he  could  not  give  any  effectual  help  until  he 
knew  it  was  i-eally  useful,  but  that  he  would  take  steps  to  ascertain 
this.    Accordingly,  he  requested  all  masters  of  public  schools  to  record 
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and  forward  their  obsenrations  on  the  children  that  had  oome  to  them 
f  rom  kiudergartens.  These  children*  in  general,  were  badly  judged.  The 
information  thus  acquired  was  often  seoond-hand,  being  giyeo  by  the 
head-master,  while  the  under  teachers  alone  had  to  do  with  these  chil- 
dren, and  because  there  was  no  mention  made  whether  the  children 
came  from  real,  genuine  kindergartens,  or  only  from  insignificant  infant 
schools,  of  which  we  have  a  great  number.  Among  the  schools  there 
were  two  into  which  I  thought  our  children  had  gone,  that  gave  vety  dif- 
ferent reports  about  them  from  any  of  the  others.  I  knew  the  head- 
master of  one  of  these  schools.  A  year  before,  he  had  spoken  to  me  of 
the  children  that  had  come  to  him  from  my  kindergarten.  He  said 
some  of  them  were  the  best  children  in  the  school,  quite  model  pupils, 
and  that  others  were  remarkable  for  their  moral  conduct.  Later,  I  saw 
his  written  report,  which  corroborated  his  personal  statement  to  me. 
The  report  of  the  other  school  was  bad.    What  does  this  prove  ? 

''In  my  opinion,  however,  schools  cannot  be  taken  as  the  test  by 
which  to  judge  of  the  kindergarten.  Some  of  these  schools  are  very 
bad.  Children  going  out  of  good  kindergartens  cannot  endure  them. 
Besides,  it  is  not  the  only  aim  of  the  kindergarten  to  prepare  children 
for  public  schools.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  the  results  obtained,  moth* 
ers  and  families  should  be  asked  to  add  their  information.'* 

Tke  Kindergarten, 
I  will  now  endeavor  to  describe  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindeigarten.  For 
a  few  years  it  increased  very  little,  for  Mrs.  Schrader,  having  very 
decided  ideas  of  her  own  as  to  what  a  kindergarten  should  be,  was  un- 
willing to  increase  the  number  of  children  until  she  had  trained  assisi- 
ants  who  could  do  what  she  believed  to  be  child^ulture.  Three  or  four 
years  ago,  after  having  hitherto  been  in  uncomfortable  quarters,  the 
kindergarten  was  moved  into  an  excellent  room  in  Steinmitz  street, 
with  Mrs.  Schrader's  friend,  Annette  Scheffel,  installed  over  it  as  direct- 
ress. Eight  rooms  are  occupied  by  the  different  departments.  Added 
to  these  are  bath-room,  dispensary  and  store-room.  A  dooe  intimacy 
is  kept  up  with  the  mothers,  whose  needs  and  wants  are  fully  and 
judiciously  supplied.  The  most  important  supply  furnished  is  pure 
milk,  for  the  infants  of  the  poorer  class  are  ordinarily  fed  on  beer,  and 
the  death  rate  is  large.  So  great  a  change  has  been  produced  by  this 
alteration  of  their  diet,  that  the  families  whose  children  attend  the 
kindergarten  seemed  quite  renewed  physically  as  well  as  morally.  At 
these  rooms,  bath-tubs  of  all  sizes  are  kept,  to  be  loaned  to  &e  mothers 
whenever  wanted.  This  kindergarten  may  be  siud  to  be  a  combination 
of  what  are  called,  with  us,  Mrs.  Shaw's  day  nurseries,  and  the  kinder- 
gartens which  these  nurseries  often  contain  under  the  same  roof,  with 
separate  matrons.  In  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten,  an  efficient  and 
motherly  matron  is  always  in  attendance,  night  and  day,  as  she  lives 
in  furnished  apartments,  ready  to  give  out  supplies  whenever  needed. 
Cod-liver  oil,  wine  and  extract  of  beef  are  prominent  articles.    I  also 
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saw  rolls  of  flannel,  and  linen  bandages,  and  second-hand  garments  of 
every  description.  These  are  brought  to  the  rooms,  and  mothers  and 
the  elder  girls  in  the  families  are  taught  to  repair  and  make  them  over 
to  the  best  advantage.  This  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  work. 
Children,  and  even  grown  people,  feel  a  greater  interest  in  preparing 
articles  they  want  than  in  learning  to  mend  and  make  with  only  the 
learning  as  an  object. 

In  the  first  room  I  entered  were  ten  or  twelve  babies,  under  three 
years  old,  drawing  their  dolls  in  little  baby  carriages,  and  one  dressing 
his  doU  for  the  day.  Balls,  ninepins,  reins  and  implements  for  work 
abounded.  A  quiet  young  girl,  who  seemed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  them,  was  in  charge.  Twice  during  the  morning  these  little 
things  were  allowed  a  pleasure  they  enjoyed  greatly — going  into  the 
next  room  where  children  a  little  older  than  themselves  were  playing 
their  games.  On  that  day  the  game  was  washing,  ironing  and  man- 
gling their  dolls'  clothes,  and  putting  into  wardrobes  or  bureaus,  which 
they  constructed  with  sticks,  blocks  and  whatever  other  material  they 
needed  and  asked  for.  The  older  children  had  cut  out  many  paper 
garments  for  these  children's  dolls.  One  little  dot  of  a  girl  was  fold- 
ing pocket  handkerchiefs  and  towels,  and  when  she  had  done  this  she 
picked  up  some  three-inch  sticks  and  then,  as  if  talking  to  herself,  and 
wholly  unconscious  of  anything  else,  said,  **  Now  little  sticks,  you  must 
be  my  wardrobe ; "  at  the  same  time  her  busy  fingers  made  the  ward- 
robe, and  the  handkerchiefs  were  placed  in  it  with  great  care.  An- 
pther  tiny  little  thing  had  done  her  washing  very  nicely,  giving  special 
attention  to  the  rinsing ;  she  was  now  ready  to  hang  them  up,  and 
called  for  sticks,  which  she  laid  on  the  table  to  make  her  diyiug  frame ; 
when  fully  dry,  according  to  her  baby  judgment,  she  told  the  sticks 
they  must  now  be  a  bureau,  and  into  a  bureau  they  were  soon  trans- 
formed, which  received  the  clothes  when  they  were  properly  ironed  and 
folded.  Before  the  children  are  given  their  work  they  are  told  to  give 
their  attention,  for  not  more  than  a  minute,  to  something  the  kinder- 
gartner  has  to  show,  and  this  one  moment  is  the  base  of  their  study  for 
the  day.  If  asked  to  give  their  attention  too  long  there  would  be  a 
failure,  for  a  very  yoimg  child  cannot  keep  its  attention  on  one  thing 
long  at  a  time  without  a  strain. 

The  third  gift  was  on  the  table  in  the  next  room  (the  divided  cube). 
As  it  was  the  Emperor's  birthday,  some  one  child  had  built  an  arch 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  All  the  rest  of  the  children  caught  the 
idea  and  made  arches  for  the  procession — various  arches  and  monu- 
ments in  his  honor.  Finally  a  flag  was  thought  of,  and  all  wanted 
flags.  These  flags  had  been  manufactured  by  the  older  children  on 
some  state  occasion  and  were  now  lent,  so  that  the  jubilee  was  com- 
plete, and  it  would,  perhaps,  have  suited  the  emperor  far  better  than 
the  celebration  gotten  up  a  few  days  later  in  his  honor,  for  this  was 
perfectly  spontaneous,  and  given  with  a  heartiness  that  went  to  my 
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heart*  In  another  rooin,  children  were  wearing,  bat  the  differenoe  be- 
tween this  and  other  kindergartens  oonafltod  in  some  of  the  mats  being 
real  mats,  woven  from  listing,  which  were  to  be  carried  home  for  use, 
and  each  one  felt  conscious  that  he  was  one  of  a  little  oommonity  that 
had  something  to  do  of  which  each  coold  perform  a  part*  The  qniet 
simplicity  and  dignity  of  the  children,  as  they  worlced,  was  past  belief 
if  it  had  not  been  seen. 

The  next  room  was  the  play-room,  where  some  impromptu  play  was 
going  on — ^the  dramatizing  of  something  that  had  reaUy  happened, 
their  imaginations  filling  np  any  lack  of  incidents.  This  was  a  tme 
picture  of  Frobel's  own  doings.  He  seized  upon  the  mgged  mount- 
ain at  Keilhau  as  soon  as  he  and  his  pnpib  got  there,  to  mould  it  to  his 
purposes— digging  out  rocks  and  making  a  path  np  to  a  pretty  opening 
that  was  to  serve  as  a  resort,  for  they  scarcely  had  anything  to  lire  in 
there  at  first  that  could  be  called  a  house.  Mrs.  Schrader  had  caught 
his  spirit  truly. 

Our  next  visit  was  to  the  music-room  where  the  elder  children  re- 
paired every  day  to  have  a  real  concert.  Four  drums  and  the  same 
number  of  tambourines,  cymbals  and  castanets  were  used  by  the  chil- 
dren  to  accompany  the  piano.  The  time  was  not  perfect,  but  almost 
incredible  for  such  wee  children,  and  they  were  very  happy  and  self- 
possessed.  Strongly  accented  tunes  were  played,  and  those  who  fully 
understand  how  chUdren  revel  in  such  music,  can  perhaps  faintly  imagine 
how  these  rhythmical  waves  filled  the  little  hearts  with  delight.  This, 
like  all  the  other  occupations,  was  of  short  duration — about  fifteen  min- 
utes perhaps — as  long  as  each  one  could  do  his  part  without  weariness. 

As  we  crossed  the  hall  we  saw  a  little  boy  and  girl  washing  dolls' 
clothes.  The  little  boy  was  washing  in  a  tiny  tub  on  a  bench  just  be- 
fore him.  There  stood  a  set  kettle  low  enough  for  his  use,  scoured  as 
bright  as  copper  can  be ;  this  work  is  aU  done  by  the  children,  each 
child  leaving  it  as  clean  and  bright  as  it  is  found.  A  line  hung  within 
reach  upon  which  was  a  row  of  fairy  stockings,  drawers,  skirts,  dresses, 
aprons,  etc.,  fastened  with  tiny  clothes'  pins.  These  clothes  were  air- 
ing after  having  been  ironed,  and  I  never  saw  nicer  work  done.  The 
little  flat-irons  were  just  the  right  size.  Indeed,  it  was  a  perfect  laun- 
dry, and  I  now  saw  the  charm  of  it.  The  dear  doUs  were  waiting  to 
be  dressed,  and  when  that  was  done,  the  night-gowns  were  to  be  washed. 
Here  was  a  motive  for  work  quite  at  the  child's  leveL  It  lm>ught  puie 
delight  because  it  had  an  immediate  object  which  a  dreary  practice  in 
laundry  work  would  not  have  had. 

This  year  there  are  ten  children  who  have  been  through  the  kinder- 
garten, and  now  form  an  advanced  class.  This  will  sound  like  a  para- 
dox to  those  who  know  that  in  Germany  all  children  are  required  to  go 
to  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and  the  kindergarten  has  not  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  public  instruction.  The  influence  of  this  particular 
kindergarten  has  been  such,  and  so  marked  upon  the  children  and  their 
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families,  that  the  law  is  not  strictly  enforced  in  this  instance,  though  it 
was  so  in  the  early  pai*t  of  its  existence.  Indeed,  this  is  the  first  year 
any  have  been  allowed  to  remain  any  length  of  time  after  it  is  known 
or  suspected  that  they  are  six  or  more.  It  is  the  complaint  of  all  the 
kiudergartners  I  meet  here  that  the  children  are  not  allowed  to  remain 
long  enough.  The  children  of  this  advanced  kindergarten,  having  had 
all  their  faculties  so  naturally  cultivated,  can  tell  little  incidents  in  very 
pretty  and  concise  language ;  they  are  then  asked  to  write  down  what 
they  have  said,  which  they  readily  do,  and  then  it  is  examined  as  to  its 
value ;  anything  that  is  wrong  is  made  right,  and  then  the  children  read 
it  and  spell  the  words.  It  can  easily  \^  seen  how  much  ground  this  can 
be  made  to  cover  legitimately  without  an  arbitrary  direction. 

The  pots  in  which  the  children  cultivate  plants  have  a  tiny  picture 
or  arrangement  of  bright  colors  parted  on  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
child,  who  thus  knows  it  for  his  own,  having  done  it  himself.  The 
hooks  for  the  coats  and  hats  are  marked  in  a  similar  way  on  frames 
they  make  themselves.  Parents  of  the  better  classes  sometimes  come 
and  ask  to  have  their  children  admitted,  and  plead  that  they  shall  be 
put  in  a  class  of  the  better  grade.  The  parents  are  told  there  is  no 
difference,  that  all  are  good  and  clean,  and  are  a&ked  to  go  through  the 
rooms  and  see  for  themselves  if  there  is  any  one  place  they  would 
choose  over  another.  Without  an  exception  no  choice  is  made.  The 
decided  liberality  of  Mrs.  Schrader's  views  is  apparent  in  this.  She 
does  not  think  it  best  to  have  many  children  in  one  class,  because  she 
wishes  to  have  everything  as  nearly  like  family  life  as  possible.  The 
directress.  Miss  Scheffel,  is  a  lady  of  the  cultivated  class.  She  takes 
no  class  herself,  and  is  thus  free  to  listen  and  to  watch  for  the  needs 
and  opportunities  of  the  children.  This  kindergarten  has  been  work- 
ing quietly  because  Mrs.  Schrader  knew  she  could  not  accomplish  much 
without  the  right  helpers.  Her  first  object  is  to  train  thoroughly  such 
persons  as  would  make  sure  the  quality  of  the  work  for  many  years. 
The  kiudergartners  of  her  own  training  are  women  who  are  not  so  set 
in  school  ideas  that  they  are  unable  to  accept  the  new  education  freely. 
The  whole  atmosphere  is  growth,  the  principal  aim  to  secure  spon- 
taneous ideas.  Mrs.  Schrader  confines  herself  less  to  the  kindergarten 
matei-ial  proper  than  any  kindergartner  that  I  have  known,  but  she 
knows  how  to  take  hold  of  other  things  in  the  Frbbelian  spirit.  If  a 
box  is  wanted,  boxes  are  the  occupation  of  the  day.  The  folding,  cut- 
ing,  pasting  and  ornamenting  of  the  covei*s  are  done  by  the  children, 
and  they  are  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the  younger  ones  who  are 
not  able  to  do  it.  Whether  it  is  beads,  seeds,  bits  of  wool,  or  a  few 
pine  needles  that  are  picked  up  when  walking,  there  is  always  an  oppor- 
tunity to  preserve  them.  From  the  beginning  Mrs.  Schrader  has 
desired  to  have  a  work-school  connected  with  her  kindergarten,  and 
last  year  it  was  established.  Fancy  work  of  various  kinds,  plain  knit- 
ting, wood  carving,  basket-making,  willow  mat  weaving,  etc.,  I  saw  pur- 
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sued  here.  The  school  is  open  tvo  hours  in  die  aftemooB.  Here,  tm 
throaghont  the  whole  establishment,  the  natmal  needs  aie  fiat  attaided 
to.  An  a^Tane<^  school  has  also  been  opened,  based  osi  naftunl  princi- 
ples, finding  science  and  art  and  their  oses  in  the  needs  d  tbe  nooient. 
Th<»  raried  world  of  enjoyment  arising  cot  of  this  mottient  fills  tbe 
life  here  with  a  continnal  charm  that  is  at  fint  sorprising;  bat  when 
one  sees  it  with  heart  as  well  as  ejes»  the  wonder  is  dial  any  kinder- 
garten should  be  kept  on  any  other  basis.  I  hare  not  mentioned  thai 
the  children  are  invited  to  come  back  in  tbe  afternoons  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  to  carry  on  any  work  in  which  they  may  be  interested.  The 
children,  who  hare  left  the  kindergartens  and  gone  into  other  aefaoola, 
are  also  inrited,  and  thej  come  regularly  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  They  go  into  the  work  rooms,  or  play  with  the  yoong  ladies 
who  are  being  trained  for  kindergartneia,  who  preside  OTer  these  meet- 
ings withont  any  superintendence  by  Miss  SchefPeL  Tliis  is  tbe  mode 
in  which  these  young  ladies  become  acquainted  with  tbe  children. 

The  tables  in  Mrs.  Schrader's  kindergarten  are  not  Hned.  She 
thinks  the  lines  draw  the  attention  from  the  true  artistic  work,  which 
needs  training  of  the  eyes,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  most  8ue> 
oessful  German  teacher  of  drawing,  Peter  Schmidt.  The  result  in  Mrs. 
Schrader's  kindergarten  is  very  fine. 


To  this  account  of  Mrs.  Aldridi  we  add  a  few  extraeta  from  a  vssy 
attractire  and  instructiTe  yolume  by  Miss  Lyscbinska,  entitled  **  Ths 
Kindergarten  pRiNcrpLE — Us  Educational  Vcdwe  and  Ckirf  AppHca^ 
/u>f»."  Miss  Lyschinska  is  superintendent  of  Method  in  Infant  Sdiools 
under  the  School  Board  of  London,  and  she  credits  to  her  association 
with  one  of  Frobel's  family,  Henrietta  Schrader  (n^  Breyman)  of  Ber- 
lin, and  her  tuition,  her  knowledge  of  the  Kindergarten  Frindpks  as 
developed  in  this  volume.  The  opening  chapter  is  devoted  to  **  ii  Ger- 
man KindergarUn^**  the  institution  established  by  Mrs.  Schrader,  and  in 
which  Mrs.  Aldrich  sees  so  much  to  admire. 
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A  GERMAN  KINDERGARTEN.* 

This  institution  consisted  of  two  divisions  of  the  Kindergarten 
proper,  and  of  the  Transition  Class,  altogether  providing  for  children 
from  three  to  six  years  of  age.  What  struck  me  as  especially  worthy 
of  notice  was  the  unity  of  plan  upon  which  the  education  during  these 
three  years  was  conducted.  Each  class  represented  a  year  of  age.  At 
three  a  child  entered  the  lowest  division.  Here  the  work  of  the  Kin- 
dergarten teacher  was  eminently  that  of  a  mother;  yet  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  nursery  there  was  a  thread  of  reason  running  through 
the  day's  proceedings.  These  were  not  desultory,  but  sustained  by 
some  central  thought,  which  was  generally  taken  from  a  conversational 
lesson  over  the  picture-book,'or  else  from  the  present  circumstance,  such 
as  of  some  live  pet  which  had  to  be  cared  for  and  fed. 

The  first  quarter  of  an  hour  was  generally  devoted  to  a  chat ;  but  as 
the  children  were  many,  and  the  family  type  was  upheld,  the  teacher 
took  the  children,  in  relays  of  six  or  seven  at  a  time,  to  look  at  one  or 
two  plates  in  FrobePs  "Mother's  Book";  the  rest  were  meanwhile 
building  or  stick-laying,  or  playing  in  the  garden  under  the  dii*ection  of 
an  assistant. 

For  example,  a  small  number  of  children  are  seated  round  the  knee 
of  their  motherly  friend,  who  encourages  them  to  talk  freely  on  the 
experiences  of  the  morning.  Who  brought  Mai-y  to  the  Kindergarten 
this  morning?  Who  gave  Annie  that  nice  white  pinafore  ?  The  recol- 
lection of  the  loved  ones  at  home  is  stirred  up,  and  every  child  con- 
tributes some  little  fact  of  its  family  history ;  each  would  like  to  tell 
that  it  has  a  dear  mother,  a  father,  a  sister,  or  brother  at  home.  This 
idea  is  seized  and  worked  out  by  the  motherly  teacher.  She  inquires, 
relates,  and  finally  promises  to  show  them  a  picture  of  a  family  sitting 
together  in  the  parlor.  The  picture  of  a  home  interior  is  shown. 
The  heightened  pleasure  of  the  children  may  be  read  in  their  eager 
faces  as  they  peer  into  the  book  and  recognize  the  different  members  of 
the  family  in  turn.  After  which  the  designs  all  round  the  central  pic- 
ture are  looked  atr,  and  the  children  notice  how  there  are  father  and 
mother  hares  in  the  long  grass,  accompanied  by  their  little  ones ;  how 
there  is  a  pigeon  family,  a  deer  family,  etc.  The  children  retuni  again 
to  the  central  picture  of  the  human  family  group,  and  finally,  the  dis- 
position having  been  created,  the  finger  game  is  introduced  :  **  Let  us 
look  at  our  fingers ;  are  they  not  like  a  little  family  too  ?  See  how  hap- 
pily they  live  together ;  they  always  help  one  another.  Shall  we  learn  a 
little  song  about  the  family  of  fingers  to-day  ?  "  "  Yes,"  the  children 
wish  to  do  so;  and,  imitating  the  action,  they  repeat  the  following 

words : — 

**  This  fa  oar  mother,  dear  and  gopd, 
This  is  onr  father  of  merry  mood, 

*16  Steinmets-etraase,  Berlin.    This  Kindergarten,  when  yislted  by  Mrs.  Aldrieh, 
had  expanded  so  as  to  embrace  boys  and  girls  somewhat  older  than  six. 
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This  our  big  brother  so  strong  and  tall, 
TblB  our  dear  sister  belored  of  all, 
Tbis  is  the  baby  still  tender  and  small ; 
And  this  the  vhole  family  we  call. 
See,  when  together,  bow  happy  they  be  I 
Loving  and  working,  they  ever  agree." 

Aa  the  baildiDg  lesson  comes  round,  the  same  idea  of  the  family  is 
carried  out^  and  the  children  build  a  ^  parlor  "  or  a  '*  house  "  in  which 
the  happy  family  is  to  dwell.  Then  the  **  oven  "  is  built,  and  sticks  are 
required  to  light  it,  in  order  that  the  members  of  the  household  may 
enjoy  tlie  family  meal.  On  another  occasion  the  visit  of  a  dog  to  the 
Kindergarten  is  the  center  of  interest  for  many  days,  and  every  occu- 
pation is  in  turn  brought  into  connection  with  it.  A  trough  is  built 
for  the  dog  to  drink  out  of,  a  kennel  is  laid  in  the  stick-laying  lesson, 
and  so  on.  In  every  instance  there  is  some  center  of  living  interest  around 
which  the  little  life  of  these  children  is  made  to  revolve,  and  it  is  drawn 
from  the  occurrences  of  every  day.  Thus  the  aim  in  this  division  is  to 
awaken  interest  in  the  nearest  surroundings,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
enlist  the  active  powers  of  children  in  the  same  direction  as  their  tm- 

pressions. 

Wheat  Grown  in  their  own  Garden. 

Let  us  trace  how  this  method  of  introducing  the  children  to  life 
around  them  was  continued  with  those  from  four  to  six  years  of  age. 
These  were  occupied  once  or  twice  a  week  in  gardening  a  plot  of  ground 
belonging  to  them.  Here  many  of  the  plants  which  were  to  furnish 
subject-matter  for  their  observation  were  sown,  and  carefully  tended 
throughout  the  spring  and  summer.  They  also  became  practically  ac- 
quainted with  a  few  industrial  processes,  such  as  they  could  take  part 
in.  For  instance,  when  "  wheat "  was  being  especially  considered,  the 
children  enjoyed  the  fun  of  actually  reaping  the  wheat  they  had  helped 
to  sow  in  spring,  in  the  plot  of  ground  common  to  all.  They  bound  it 
in  sheaves,  and  carried  it  in  triumph  into  their  school-room,  where  each 
child  received  a  stalk  or  two  with  the  full  ear ;  and  whilst  sitting  qui- 
etly round  the  table  they  held  the  stalks  upright  and  close  togetlier, 
until  the  children  could  very  nearly  picture  to  themselves  a  corn-field 
which  had  taken  root  in-doors.  The  Eindergartnerin*  then  led  them 
by  a  series  of  self-made  experiences  to  an  appreciation  of  such  facts  as— 

1.  The  height  of  the  stalk.  (This  was  very  simply  and  well  brought 
out  by  a  story  being  told  of  how  the  Kindergortnerin  had  played  at 
hide-and-seek  with  a  little  boy  in  a  corn-field  during  the  simimer  hol- 
idays.) 

2.  The  hollowness  of  the  stalk.  (The  children  learned  this  by  blow* 
ing  soap  bubbles  through  the  straw.) 

3.  The  presence  of  knots  in  the  stalk.  (This  experience  was  like- 
wise gained  while  blowing  soap  bubbles ;  some  children  having  been 


*I  keep  the  original  word  in  the  text.    "  Infant  teacher**  is  but  a  oold  translation 
of  what  is  meant. 
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allowed  to  break  the  straws  in  the  spaces  between  the  knots,  they  found 
they  could  not  use  them.) 

4.  The  ear  of  corn  hangs  its  head.  Why  ?  (This  led  to  an  examin- 
ation of  an  empty  and  a  full  ear.) 

5.  The  ear  is  a  great  house  in  which  there  are  many  rooms. 

6.  In  each  room  there  lives  a  single  little  grain. 

7.  Of  what  use  is  the  grain  ?  (They  had  sown  it  in  the  spring,  they 
were  now  about  to  learn  its  use  experimentally.) 

Another  day  the  com  was  threshed  in  the  garden,  the  children  using 
a  small  flail  in  turn.  The  grain  was  gathered  and  sepaitited  from  the 
chafi!  by  some  others.  Part  of  the  gi*ain  was  reserved  for  seed,  and  a 
small  quantity  was  ground  by  the  children  between  stones. 

Another  day,  flour  was  taken  and  pancakes  were  baked.  The  chil- 
dren, under  the  direction  of  an  older  person,  had  each  something  to  do 
in  the  process,  the  older  ones  learning  to  beat  the  eggs  and  to  stir  the 
flour,  whilst  the  younger  ones  ran  on  little  errands.  At  last,  the  great 
moment  having  arrived,  the  company  sat  down  to  enjoy  the  feast. 
Meanwhile,  the  leading  idea  was  carried  through  the  various  occupa- 
tions somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  elder  children  were  "  pricking  "  on  paper  the  ear  of  com  or  the 
mill  which  ground  the  com ;  the  younger  children  only  outlined  the 
millstones.  Again,  a  scythe  was  sewn  in  colored  silk  or  wool.  -  When 
stick  and  ring  laying  was  the  order  of  the  day,  then  the  cart  which 
carried  the  sacks  of  corn  was  represented,  etc.  The  appropriate  games 
were  the  "  Farmer/'  the  "  Miller,"  the  "  Mill,"  etc. 

Finally  a  story,  or  simple  piece  of  poetry,  summing  up  the  children's 
experiences,  was  spoken  or  sung  to  the  Kindergartnerin's  accompani- 
ment on  the  piano.  A  picture  representing  the  subject  from  an  artistic 
point  of  view  (the  "  Sower,"  by  L.  Richter)  was  shown,  and  enjoyed  as  a 
resume  of  the  children's  experiences  during  the  past  week  or  two. 
There  was  nothing  in  either  the  story  or  the  poem  which  was  foreign 
to  their  experience.  ^ 

LESSON  ON  THE  COMMON  IVY. 

The  connection  the  object  has  with  the  lives  of  children  and. of  hu- 
man beings ;  these  impressions  are  to  be  conveyed  to  the  children  by 
the  course  of  events. 

When  the  trees  stand  stripped  of  their  green  dress,  when  the  earth 
is  wrapped  in  a  white  mantle  of  snow,  when  no  flower  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  garden,  then  it  is  that  the  kind  ivy  delights  us  with  the  freshness 
of  its  green.  It  cannot  bear  to  leave  the  old  wall  so  ugly  and  gray ;  it 
throws  its  long  arms  round  the  crumbling  stones,  and  clothes  tliem  in 
a  garment  of  living  green.  Even  in-doors  we  like  to  see  our  ivy  plant ; 
it  does  not  ask  for  a  place  where  it  can  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  sun ; 
it  is  pleased  with  a  shady  comer,  where  it  will  cling  to  our  pictures  and 
encircle  dear  familiar  faces  with  a  framework  of  green  leaves ;  all  it 
asks  for  is  air,  moderate  daylight,  and  cleanliness.    It  gives  its  very 
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best  to  the  poorest  amongst  ua ;  it  will  flourifih  in  and  adorn  a  garret 
\uat  as  readily  as  a  window  in  Mayfair.  Woald  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  learned  through  us  to  open  their  eyes  to  see  the  inexhaustible 
beauties  which  Nature  spreads  ont  before  all  her  children,  that  th^ 
might  learn  to  lay  hold  on  such  pleasures  as  are  simple  yet  enduring. 

The  Course  pursued  wUh  Children, 

I.  A  walk  to  the  Botanical  Gardens,  which  happened  to  be  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  children  are  told  to  look  for  and  to  store  any 
evergreens  they  £nd  during  their  walk.  With  the  permission  of  the 
gardener  some  box,  fir  twigs,  ivy,  moss,  etc,  are  gathered,  and  are  put 
into  little  baskets  the  children  take  for  the  purpose. 

n.  The  children  decorate  their  respective  class-rooms.  Plates  are 
filled  with  water  and  the  moss,  etc.,  is  placed  on  them.  The  pictures, 
walls,  etc.,  are  decorated.  (This  is  once  done  in  the  upper  and  twice  in 
the  lower  division.) 

III.  A  neglected  pot  of  ivy  was  observed  and  bought.  The  children 
observe  its  state  and  remove  the  cobwebs,  sponge  the  leaves,  renew  the 
earth.  A  place  is  chosen  for  it  in  the  room.  (Conditions  of  health  for 
the  plant  are  thus  discussed.    Its  appearance.) 

IV.  A  story  was  told.  Subjects : — 1.  The  apple-tree  that  had  an  ivy 
dress  on  in  winter.  2.  The  neglected  pot  of  ivy  at  the  gardener's. 
This  leads  up  to  the  piece  of  poetry  spoken  by  the  Kindergartnerin, 
and  gradually, remembered  and  recited  by  the  children  in  both  divi- 
sions : — 


Wlien  the  wind  soundB  dreary, 
When  the  dead  leaves  fall ; 
Then  the  ivy  *b  never  weary 
Creeping  up  the  wall. 
Shaking  off  the  anow-flaket, 
Laughing  as  they  fall ; 
"  You  may  bury  deeui  leaves ! " 
Say  those  upon  the  waU. 


Long  ago  the  Bttaunar 
Left  us  all  alone ; 
Nothing  fresh  to  look  at 
Save  the  cold  gray  stone. 
Living  leaves  of  ivy 
Clinging  to  the  wall, 
Gladden  with  their  green  dross. 
People  big  and  smaU. 


y.  Occupations  in  connection  with  the  above : — 
Building :  a  wall  with  ivy  and  moss. 
Sand-work :  a  garden,  evergreens  planted. 
Paper-folding :  a  basket  to  hold  evergreens  and 
Pricking :  the  ivy  leaf. 
Sewing :  ditto  (natural  coloring). 
Drawing :  model  of  the  ivy  leaL 

Modeling :  the  ivy  leaf.  • 

In  these  diversified  occupations  the  oonstractiye  activity  of  the  claaB» 
and  of  every  member  of  a  dass,  finds  scope. 
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PREPARATION   OF  LESSOXS. 

Each  object,  before  beiug  treated  with  children,  was  studied  by  the 
Kindergartnerin  aud  her  assistants,  aud  for  this  purpose  a  meeting  was 
arranged  once  a  week  for  the  consideration  and  preparation  of  the 
objects  and  their  accessories.  The  following  scheme  was  followed  in 
gathering  information  upon  a  plant : — 

A,  External  Structure, 

1.  Size.  2.  Covering.  3.  Chief  parts.  4.  Subdivisions  of  pai*ts  and 
their  relative  position. 

jB.  Internal  Structure  and  Development, 

1.  Structure  of  the  seed.  2.  Its  composition.  3.  Station.  4.  Time 
of  germination.  6.  Process  of  germination  (cells,  structure  and  con- 
tents ;  cellular  tissue ;  vascular  tissue ;  circulation  of  juices ;  nutrition ; 
root  absorption ;  functions  of  leaves ;  extraordinary  vessels  and  fluids). 
6.  Duration  of  growth,  from  the  germ  to  the  complete  plant.  7.  Prop* 
agation.    8.  Age  of  plant. 

C.  Geographical  Distribution, 

D.  Hiatorical. 

E.  Cultivation. 

1.  General.    2.  Diseases  to  which  the  plant  is  subject. 

JF*.  Its  Place  in  Domestic  Economy, 
G.  Classijicalion, 
(Natural  orders.) 
In  case  of  an  animal  the  information  was  gathered  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

A.  Description. 

1.  Size.     2.  Covering.     3.  Color.    4.  Description  of  parts :  head ; 

body;  limbs. 

B.  Apparatus  of  Animal  Life, 

1.  Movement  (anatomy,  general  view ;  muscular  system,  general). 
2.  Sensation  (nervous  system,  general ;  organs  of  sense ;  expression). 

C.  Apparatus  of  Organic  Life. 

1.  Digestive  system  (habitat;  food).  2.  Circulation.  3.  Respi- 
ration. 

2).  Reproduction. 

1.  Care  of  the  young.  2.  Support  of  the  young.  3.  Metamorpho- 
sis (insects). 

E.  Miscellaneous. 

1.  Geographical  distribution.  2.  Age  attained.  8.  Relations  in 
which  the  animal  stands  to  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  individuals 
of  other  species,  or  to  other  orders  or  classes ;  to  plants ;  to  man.  4. 
Means  of  defense  against  attack. 

F.  Historical. 

G.  Domesticationy  or  Acclimatization, 
H.  Classification. 
1.  Individual.     2.   Species.     3.   Family.    4.  Order.     5.  Class.    6. 
Sub-kingdom. 


8d^  A  GERMAN  KIKDERGARTEN-^BEBLIK. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  general  knowledge  of  the  object  to  be 
treated,  each  teacher  gathered  information  on  one  or  two  points  more 
especially,  after  which  the  teachers  met  together  for  the  interchange  of 
such  information.  Prof.  Moseley  [English  Inspector  of  Schools]  points 
out  the  danger  of  incomplete  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

'^  Had  the  teacher  known  more  of  the  subject-matter  of  his  lesson,  it 
has  been  my  constant  observation  that  he  would  have  been  able  to 
select  from  it  things  better  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  children  and 
to  place  them  in  a  simpler  point  of  view.  That  he  may  be  able  to  pre- 
sent his  subject  to  the  minds  of  the  children  in  its  most  elementary 
forms,  he  must  himself  have  gone  to  the  root  of  it ;  that  he  may  ex- 
haust it  of  all  that  it  is  capable  of  yielding  for  the  child's  instruction, 
he  must  have  compassed  the  whole  of  it.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
oral  lesson  in  elementary  schools  is  an  inadequate  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  of  that  which  he  is  teaching.  If  his  knowledge  of 
it  had  covered  a  larger  surface,  he  would  have  selected  matter  better 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  children.  If  he  had  comprehended 
it  more  fully,  he  would  have  made  it  plainer  to  them.  If  he  had  been 
more  familiar  with  it,  he  would  have  spoken  more  to  the  point  I  will 
endeavor  to  illustrate  this  by  an  example.  A  teacher  proposing  to  give 
an  oral  lesson  on  coal,  for  instance,  holds  a  piece  of  it  up  before  his 
class,  and,  having  secured  their  attention,  he  probably  asks  them  to 
which  kingdom  it  belongs — animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral — a  question 
in  no  case  of  much  importance,  and  to  be  answered,  in  the  case  of  coal, 
doubtfully.  Having,  however,  extracted  that  answer  which  he  intended 
to  get  from  the  children,  he  induces  them,  by  many  ingenious  devices, 
much  circumlocution,  and  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  time  of 
the  school,  to  say  that  it  is  a  solid,  that  it  is  heavy,  that  it  is  opaque, 
that  it  is  black,  that  it  is  friable,  and  that  it  is  combustible.  In  such  a 
lesson  the  teacher  affords  evidence  of  no  other  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular thing  which  is  the  subject  of  it  than  the  children  might  be  sup- 
posed to  possess  before  the  lesson  began.  He  gives  it  easily  because  the 
form  is  the  same  for  every  lesson ;  the  blanks  having  only  to  be  differently 
filled  up  every  time  it  is  repeated.  All  that  it  is  adapted  for  is  to  teach 
them  the  meanings  of  some  unusual  words,  words  useless  to  them  be- 
cause they  apply  to  abstract  ideas,  and  which,  as  the  type  of  all  such  les- 
sons is  the  same,  he  has  probably  often  taught  them  before.  He  has 
shown  someknowledge of  words,  but  none  of  things.  Of  the  paiticolar 
thing  called  coal,  as  distinguished  from  any  other  thing,  he  knows  noth- 
ing more  than  the  child,  but  only  of  certain  properties  common  to  it 
and  almost  everything  else,  and  of  certain  words,  useless  to  pocH-  chil- 
dren, which  describe  these  qualities This  tendency,  &om  ]gno> 

ranee  of  things,  to  teach  words  only,  runs  in  a  notable  manner  thiongh 
almost  all  the  lessons  on  physical  science  which  I  have  listened  to.** 

TVe  shall  be  glad  to  enrich  our  pages  with  further  extracts  from  this 
excellent  treatise. 


INTmilONS  IN  OBJECT  TEACHING. 


SUITABLE  TO  THE  KINDERGARTEN  PERIOD.* 

DmsTBRWBO,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  his  pupils,  "What  are  the 
intuitions  that  shall  be  addressed?  "  "  What  shall  we  awaken?  "  "  Out  of 
what  fields?  "  '*  Whence  shall  we  take  them?  "—gave  the  following  beau- 
tiful resum6. 

*'  Let  us  look  at  the  different  kinds  of  intuitions — let  us  enumerate  them. " 

1.  Sensuous  intuitions — not  given  merely  mediately  through  the  senses. 

but  immediately  or  directly— outwaixi  objects. 

2,  MatheTnatical  intuitions — reprasentations  of  space,  time,  number,^and 

motion,  also  belonging  to  the  outward  world  and  not  directly  given 
by  the  senses,  but  mediately  through  them. 
8.    Moral  intuitions — ^The  phenomena  or  virtuous  life  in  man. 

4.  BeUgious  intuitions,  originating  in  man  whose  sentiments  relate  him  to 

God. 

5.  JSsthetic  intuitions, — ^from  the  beautiful  and  sublime  phenomena  in 

nature  and  human  life  (artistic  representations). 

6.  Purely  human  intuitions,  which  relate  to  the  noble  mutual  relations  of 

man  in  love,  faith,  friendship,  etc. 
Social  intuitions,  which  comprise  the  unifying  of  men  in  the  ffreat 
whole  in  corporations,  in  communities,  and  state  life.    The  scliool 
cannot  offer  all  these  subjects  of  intuition  accoixiing  to  their  differ- 
ent natures  and  their  origin;  for  the  school  will  not  take  the  place 
of  life;  it  only  supposes  them,  connects  itself  with  them,  and  refere 
to  them,  it  points  them  out  in  all  their  compass,  occupies  itself  with 
them,  and  builds  up  with  them  on  all  sides  the  foundation  of  intel- 
ligence. 
The  sensuoxts  intuitions  relate  to  the  corporeal  world  and  the  changes  in 
it.    The  pupil  must  see  with  his  own  eyes,  as  much  as  possible,  must  hear 
with  his  own  ears,  use  all  his  senses,  seek  the  sensuous  tokens  of  things  in 
their  phenomena  upon,  imder,  and  above  the  ground,  in  minerals,  plants, 
animals,  men  and  their  works,  sun,  moon,  and  stars,   physical  phe- 
nomena, etc. 

The  matheTnatical  intuitions  are  developed  out  of  the  sensuous,  by  easy 
abstractions  lying  near  at  hand, — ^the  representations  of  the  expansion  of 
space  compared  one  with  another,  those  of  time  in  succession,  the  repre- 
sentations of  number — ^the  how  much — ^the  ever-moving  representations 
of  change  in  space,  and  the  progression  of  the  same.  The  simplest  of 
these  representations  are  those  of  space;  the  rest  become  objects  of  intui- 
tion by  means  of  these,  by  points,  lines,  and  surfaces.  In  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  points,  lines,  and  their  parts,  bodies  and  their  parts  are  the  ma- 
terial of  intuitions. 

V  Theffk?ra^  intuitions  come  to  the  pupil  through  man,  through  his  life 
with  his  relatives,  as  in  tho  school  through  schoolmates  and  teachers. 
These  are  naturally  inward  intuitions  which  embody  themselves  in  the 

♦Taken  from  Chapter  on  AnBchannngennterricht  {'•  Intnitional "  or  *'  Object  Teaching'') 
in  the  edition  of  VU  Wegweiser  fUr  THulKhe.  Lehrer,  iBsucd  by  Diepterweg'p  friends 
after  his  death  in  nnmbere  from  1878  to  1879.  The  Chapter  entire  will  be  found  in 
Barnard's  Journal  c^  JEducation  for  1880,  p.  417. 
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expression  of  the  countenance,  in  the  eye,  in  the  speech.  The  pupil's  own 
experience  is  the  chief  thing  here  as  elsewhere.  Happy  the  duld  that  is 
surrounded  by  thoroughly  moitd,  pure  men»  whose  manifestations  lay  in 
him  the  moral  foundation  of  life.  The  moral  facts  of  history  are  pointed 
out  to  him  by  the  teacher  from  his  own  intuition,  in  a  living  manner  by 
means  of  the  living  word,  the  eloquent  lips,  and  the  feeling  heart 

To  reUgioun  intuitions  the  child  comes  through  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture, its  phenomena  and  beneficent  workings,  through  the  piety  of  his 
parents,  the  commands  of  the  father  and  mother,  through  contemplating 
the  community  in  the  house  of  worship,  through  reli^ous  songs  in  the 
school,  through  religious  instmction  and  coimrmation  in  school  and 
church,  through  religious-minded  teachers  and  pastors,  biblical  stories,  etc. 

Esthetic  intuitions  are  awakened  by  the  sight  of  bc»utiful  and  sublime 
objects  of  nature  (flowers,  trees,  stars,  crystals,  sky,  and  sea>  rocky  moun- 
tains, landscapes,  storms,  thunder-showers,  etc.),  and  the  real  objects  of 
art,  pictures  and  picture-galleries,  statues,  gardens,  poetical  products,  and 
human  speech.  We  can  classify  their  specific  differences,  calling  them 
moral,  festhetic,  etc.,  but  I  hold  it  better  to  place  them  in  one  category. 
The  strong  moral  law  equally  binding  upon  all  men,  this  field  of  view 
does  not  include,  for  its  contents  cannot  be  unconditionaUy  required. 
That  belongs  to  the  free,  beautifully  human  development,  which  is  da 
pendent  upon  conditions  that  are  not  attainable  by  every  one. 

The  so-called  purdy  human  intuitions  are  related  to  the  nobly  formed 
human  lives  of  individual  men  whose  characters  (Inhak)  proceed  from  the 
strongest  conceptions  of  morality  and  duty,  from  sympathetic  affeetionSk 
friendship,  and  love,  compassion,  and  loving  fellowship,  and  other  shininff 

Shenomena  of  exalted  human  life  as  they  are  met  with  in  the  more  refined 
evelopment  and  culture  of  lofty  and  pure  men.  Happy  is  the  child  who 
is  in  their  sphere  1  If  theiiome  offers  nothing  in  this  reroect,  it  is  difficult 
to  supply  the  want.  Let  the  teacher  do  what  is  possible  by  the  hold  he 
has  upon  Uie  school  and  by  all  his  own  manifestations. 

The  social  intuitions,  that  is  the  social  circumstances  of  men  in  a  large 
sense  are  determined  for  the  child  by  the  manifestations  of  the  community 
in  the  schools,  in  the  churches,  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  in  public 
festivals,  and  especially  in  stories  in  which  the  teacher,  by  his  living 
insight  into  states,  nations,  and  warlike  communities,  defines  to  the 
scholar  the  best  living  representations  of  great  deeda  Our  early  domes^ 
tic  life,  not  a  public  one,  was  an  obstacle  to  the  growth  of  these  so  impor- 
tant intuitions.  How  can  he  who  has  experienced  nothing,  understand 
history?  How  can  he  who  has  not  seen  the  people  make  a  uving  picture 
of  its  life?  Small  republics  have  endless  advantage  in  respect  to  the 
observation  of  public  life  and  patriotic  sentiment  Words,  even  the  most 
eloquent,  give  a  very  weak,  unsatisfactory  compensation  for  obeervation. 
The  year  1848  lias,  in  this  respect,  brought  most  important  steps  of  pro- 
gress.* Prominent  above  all  other  considerations  is  the  importance  of  the 
life,  the  intelligence,  the  standpoint,  the  character  of  the  teacher,  for  lad- 
ing the  fouudation  of  living  observation  in  the  soul,  in  the  mind,  and  ib 
the  disposition  of  the  pupil.  What  he  does  not  carry  in  his  own  bosom 
he  cannot  awaken  in  the  l)osom  of  another.  Nothing  else  can  compensate 
for  the  want  of  this.  The  teacher  must  himself  have  seen,  observed, 
experienced,  investigated,  lived,  and  thought  as  much  as  possible,  and 
should  exhibit  a  model  in  moral,  religious,  aesthetic,  and  purelv  human 
and  social  respects.  Bo  much  as  he  is,  so  much  is  his  educational  instruc- 
tion wortli.  He  is  to  his  pupils  the  most  instructive,  the  most  appreciable, 
the  most  striking  object  of  observation. 

*  '*  We  hope,**  saye  D1e9terweg:*B hlogTApher.  ''that  Father Dlasterweg  woaM  hsve  bcea 
satisfied  with  the  pro^re?*  from  1848  to  1871  if  he  cookt  have  ezpeiieaoed  it,  bat  let  ot 
keep  watch  of  onreelve?  in  epite  of  all  that,  for  secaiity.  The  chief  hattle  of  the 
German  natioa  eeems  bat  just  now  (1878)  to  be  bfgjiinlng." 


KINDERGARTEN  WORK  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


MISS  EMMA  MABWEDEL.* 

Since  its  introduction  into  this  State,  about  four  years  ago,  the  progress 
of  kindergartening  has  been  steady,  though  by  no  means  as  rapid  as  its 
advocates  desire.  The  advance  of  Free  Kindergarten  has,  perhaps,  been 
more  real  than  apparent  In  1876  Miss  Emma  Marwedel  came  to  this  State 
from  Washington,  D.  C,  whence  she  was  called  by  the  Proebel  Union,  of 
which  she  is  a  member.  Her  success  as  a  trainer  in  the  National  Capital 
was  regarded  as  a  certain  harbinger  of  a  brilliant  career  here.  Her  first 
-  year's  experience,  however,  fell  far  short  of  expectations.  Settling  in 
Los  Angeles,  she  opened  a  Kindergarten  Normal  Glass,  but  secured  only 
three  pupils — Mlas  Katharine  D.  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Hoyt,  and  Miss  Nettie 
Stewart.  These  young  ladies,  all  of  whom  were  remarkably  endowed  by 
nature  for  the  calling  they  had  elected,  graduated  with  high  honors  in  the 
following  year.  Their  proficiency  in  details  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
FrcDbel's  philosophy  as  an  educational  system  were  unusually  marked, 
and  awakened  great  expectations  regarding  their  future  as  kindergartners. 
Subsequent  events  have  demonstrated  that  the  surmises  of  enthusiastic 
friends  of  the  system  and  the  graduates  were  far  from  chimerical.  Upon 
graduating,*  Miss  Katharine  D.  Smith  returned  to  her  home  in  Santa 
Barbara,  where  she  taught  over  a  year,  and  until  she  received  a  call  from 
the  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  in  1878.  Her  success 
in  this  institution  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  many  who  have  visited  it. 
^  Miss  Mary  Hoyt  remained  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she  is  meeting  with  con- 
siderable success.-^ Miss  Nettie  Stewart  opened  a  kindergarten  in  Los 
Angeles,  which  she  conducted  with  flattering  success  until  she  received  a 
position  in  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  at  Berkeley,  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  primary  department 

Shortly  after  the  graduation  of  her  first  class  in  Los  Angeles,  Miss 
Marwedel  was  called  to  Oakland,  where  she  remained  about  a  year  and 
until  last  August,  when  she  removed  to  Berkeley.  Among  the  young 
ladies  who  graduated  with  her  in  Oakland  were* Miss  ElizabethJReed.'Miss 
May  Benton? Miss  Mary  Conness,«Miss  Van  Den  Bergh,  and^Iiss  Allen. 
This  is  the  Miss  Lizzie  Reed  who  did  so  much  to  build  up  the  Jackson 
street  Kindergarten  on  its  organization  by  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Miss 
Conness  is  connected  with  Mrs.  West*s  Seminary,  where  she  has  charge 
of  the  kindergarten  and  primary  department  Miss  Yan  Den  Bergh  is 
engaged  in  Miss  Colgate  Baker's  Seminary,  and  Miss  Allen  has  a  private 
kindergarten  in  Oakland.  Miss  Marwedel  has  since  removed  to  this  city. 
I  Miss  May  Kittridge  is  engaged  in  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten  as 
Principal,  vice  Miss  Lizzie  Reed,  resigned,  ^iss  Lizzie  Muther  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  free  kindergarten  under  the  management  of  the  Young 

*  From  the  San  Pmnclsco  Herald,  July,  1880. 
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Women's  Christian  Association,  wliicli  has  been  re-organized  on  the 
Frcebel  system.  Slie  also  has  had  the  advantages  of  a  lengthy  experience 
in  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten^  Miss  Fanny  Woodbridge  is  first  assist- 
ant in  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten,  andOiiss  Annie  Stovall  is  first 
assistant  in  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten  school. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

On  the  8th  of  lust  April  a  grand  dramatic  and  social  event  occurred 
which  resulted  in  giving  to  the  Silver  street  and  Jackson  street  kindergar- 
tens nearly  four  hundred  dollars  each.  Such  large  returns  from  but  one 
entertainment  are  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  there  were  no  expenses 
attached  to  it  worth*  mentioning,  as  thase  interested  in  it  vied  with  one 
another  in  the  liberality  of  their  contributions.  Encouraged  by  this  suc- 
cess, and  aware  that  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  had 
thoughts  of  abandoning  its  infant  school,  the  committee  in  charge  volun- 
teered to  repeat  the  comedies  for  the  benefit  of  a  new  kindergarten  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Association,  instead  of  the  one  heretofore  under  its  care. 
The  proffered  aid  was  gratefully  accepted,  the  entertainment  repeated, 
and  between  $100  and  $200  realized.  With  this  fund  the  Association  has 
opened  a  free  kindergarten  on  Minna  street  between  First  and  Second, 
with  new  benches,  tables,  (gifts,)  material  for  occupations,  etc.,  required 
in  a  thorough  prosecution  of  this  incomparable  system  of  mental,  moral, 
and  physical  culture.  Miss  Lizzie  Muthcr,  the  Principal,  says  that  she 
finds  the  children  very  old  in  their  ways;  that  they  do  not  take  to  the 
games  in  the  manner  customary  among  children.  Members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation also  frequently  lend  their  assistance.  It  will  be  readily  seen  that 
although  $100  is  of  great  assistance  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  serves 
only  to  liquidate  present  demands,  while  current  expenses  accumulate 
with  clock-work  regularity  and  must  be  met.  For  this  reason  the  com- 
mittee express  a  sincere  hope  that  their  friends  and  a  generous  public  will 
sustain  them  with  liberal  and  correspondingly  regular  contributions.  The 
Kindergarten  Committee  are :  Mrs.  J.  J.  Bowen,  Mrs.  D.  Van  Donburgh, 
Mrs.  C.  R  Story,  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mrs.  G.  P.  Thurston,  and  Miss  Atkin- 
son. The  volunteer  teachers  are  Miss  Carrie  Story,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Stetson, 
Miss  Florence  FoUansbee,  Miss  Kate  McLane,  Miss  Kate  R  Stone,  3Iiss 
Mary  Bates,  Miss  McLane,  Miss  Sophie  McLane. 

Little  Sisters  Kindergarten. 

Last  November  the  ladies  of  the  Little  Sisters'  Infant  Shelter  at  512 
Minna  street,  founded  a  kindergarten  in  connection  with  their  establish- 
ment, which  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  thirty  scholars,  who  are 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Fannie  Temple.  Since  the  introduction  of 
the  kindergarten  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
admitted  to  the  Shelter. 

The  Ladies'  Protection  and  Relief  Society,  which  is  a  similar  institu. 
tion,  is  considering  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  kindergarten  in 
connection  with  their  school.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  favorable 
decision  is  purely  one  of  dollars  and  cents.  With  funds  forthcoming 
they  would  launch  out  at  once.  Good  news  is,  however,  anxiously 
awaited  from  the  committee  that  will  report  at  the  next  regular  meeting 
to  be  held  this  month. 
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Sfiipley  Street  Kindergarten. 

Recently  several  benevolent  ladies  interested  in  kindergartens  opened  a 
new  school  at  146  Shipley  street,  near  Sixth,  with  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an  experi- 
enced kindergartner,  as  Principal.  The  opening  took  place  under  most 
favorable  auspices,  and  '*  Kindergarten  No.  4,"  as  it  is  called,  promises  to 
be  the  peer  of  any  in  the  city.  There  is  a  daily  attendance  of  about  fifty 
bright-faced,  intelligent  children. 

Jaekwn  Street  Kindergarten. 

Among  the  most  indefatigable  workers  in  behalf  of  free  kindergarten 
is  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper.  Since  her  first  visit  to  the  Silver  street  Kinder- 
garten she  has  worked  by  day  and  planned  by  night,  till  now  she  has  the 
gratification  of  seeing  a  first-class  l^indergarten  on  Jackson  street,  built 
by  her  own  labor  and  protected  by  her  own  motherly  love.  In  this  she 
has  been  ably  assisted  by  the  members  of  her  Bible-class  in  Calvary 
Church,  many  of  whom  take  turns  in  assisting  Miss  Mary  Kittridge,  the 
principal,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  member,  as  is  also  Miss  Kate  Smith  of 
the  Silver  street,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Muther  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  Kindergarten. 

Prominent  citizens  have  come  forward  and  generously  contributed  five 
dollars  per  month  toward  the  support  of  her  kindergarten,  and  mauy 
others  give  two  or  three  dollars  per  month,  according  to  their  means 
or  inclination.  Well  does  this  good  Christian  woman  deserve  such  sup- 
port and  encouragement  in  her  philanthropic  labors,  for  never  was  any 
one  more  devoted  than  she  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  ignorant, 
poor,  and  needy. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Jackson  street  Kindergarten :  Mrs. 
Edward  Rix,  President;  Miss  Hattie  Cooper  and  Miss  Nellie  Van  Winkle, 
Vice-Presidents;  Miss  Jennie  Fitch,  Treasurer;  Miss  Hattie  Horn,  Sec. 

Last  February,  Mrs.  Cooper  founded  a  receiving  class,  assisted  by  John 
Swett,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School,  who  secured  benches,  black- 
boards, desks,  chairs,  stove,  etc.,  by  requisition  upon  the  School  Depart- 
ment He  also  sent  Normal  Class  pupils  to  teach,  thus  accomplishing  a 
dual  benefit — ^the  children's  gratuitous  instruction  and  the  teacher's  prac- 
tical application  of  theories  of  education. 

Silver  street  Kindergarten. 

The  history  of  the  Silver  street  Kindergarten  alone  would  make  a  vol- 
ume in  itself,  so  many  interesting  incidents  occur  there  daily.  There  is 
not  a  phase  of  human  nature  the  Principal  has  not  seen  during  the  two 
years  she  has  been  in  charge.  In  visiting  families,  she  has  been  called 
upon  to  perform  the  duties  of  spiritual  counselor,  physician,  mother, 
nurse,  provider,  benefactor,  and  general  guardian;  with  what  success  may 
be  learned  from  scores  of  parents  in  the  neighborhood  who  have  been 
raised  from  squalor,  drunkenness,  and  crime  to  cleanliness,  sobriety,  and 
virtue,  and  who  now  speak  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  and  unqualified 
praise,  tinged  with  reverential  awe,  of  "Miss  Kate."  The  Silver  street 
Kindergarten  originated  as  follows:  In  July,  1878,  Professor  Felix  Adler, 
the  New  York  philanthrophist,  came  to  San  Francisco  and  delivered  a 
series  of  lectures  on  various  topics,  in  which  frequent  allusion  was  made 
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to  the  astonishing  beneficial  results,  morally,  intellectually,  and  physi- 
cally, of  free  kindergarteas.  On  one  occasion  he  said:  "If  we  apply 
the  spirit  of  preventive  charity  to  our  age,  we  must  face  the  evil  of  pau- 
perism, the  root  of  which  lies  in  a  lack  of  education  of  the  children.  In 
the  United  States  the  social  question  is  not  yet  acute,  as  it  is  in  Europe, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  menace  to  our 
republican  institutions  by  building  up  a  class  of  voters — inaugurating  the 
Kindergarten  system  of  education,  and  so  save  the  rising  generation  from 
destruction."  In  private  he  sought  out  Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  8.  Nick- 
lesburg.  Dr.  J.  Hirschfelder,  and  other  friends,  all  of  whom  he  so  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  kindergarten  was  unapproachable  as  a  moral, 
benevolent,  and  educational  agency,  that  they  agreed  to  organize  a  Kin- 
dergarten Society,  if  meeting  with  public  support  and  encouragement. 
Accordingly,  they  set  out  to  secure  subscribers,  and  in  one  day  they 
obtained  one  hundred.  This  was  considered  sufficient  to  form  a  nucleus, 
and  a  card  bearing  the  following  call  was  mailed  to  each: 

Dear  Sir:  A  meeting  for  organization  of  the  Public  Kindergarten 
Society  of  San  Francisco  will  be  held  Tuesday  evening,  July  23a,  at  9 
o'clock  p.  M. .  in  the  Baldwin  Hotel  parlors.  The  assistance  and  counte- 
nance of  your  presence  at  this  first  and  most  important  meeting  is  espe- 
cially and  earnestly  requested.    For  the  Committee, 

Felix  Adler. 

Pursuant  to  this  call  a  meeting  was  held  that  evening.  The  attendance 
was  very  large,  and  Mr.  Heydenfeldt  was  elected  Chairman,,  and  Dr.  J. 
Hirschfelder  Secretary.  The  proceedings  were  characterized  by  great 
enthusiasm  and  unanimity.  At  another  meeting  held  two  days  subse- 
quent, the  "  Public  Kindergarten  Society  of  San  Francisco  "  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  S.  Heydenfeldt,  President;  S. 
Nicklesburg,  Vice-President;  Dr.  Jos.  Hirschfelder,  Secretary;  Julius 
Jacobs,  Treasurer.  Boanl  of  Directors — Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  John 
Swett,  Frederick  Roeding,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig,  Mrs.  H.  Behrendt,  Mrs.  H. 
Lessing,  Miss  £.  Marwedel. 

So  faithfully  and  well  have  they  discharged  their  duties  that  they  have 
been  unanimously  re -elected  every  term,  and  now  hold  the  same  positions. 
The  Directors  were  Schueneman-Pott,  Mrs.  H.  Behrendt,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig. 
afterwards  increased  by  the  addition  of  Mrs.  H.  Lessing  and  Miss  Mar- 
wedel. In  June,  1870,  another  addition  was  made  to  the  Board,  includ- 
ding  Rev  Dr.  Stebbins,  John  Swett.  Professor  Hilgard,  Dr.  Fisk,  Fred. 
Roeding.  The  directors  now  stand:  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  John  Swett,  Dr. 
Fisk,  Professor  Hilgard,  Fred.  Roeding,  Mrs.  L.  Gottig,  Mrs.  H.  Behr- 
endt, Mrs.  H.  Lessing,  and  Miss  £.  Marwedel. 

A  Teacher's  Trials  and  Trottbles. 

On  the  recommendation  of  Miss  E.  Marwedel,  Miss  Kate  Smith,  who  was 
then  in  Santa  Barbara,  was  selected  as  teacher.  Miss  Smith  experienced 
^rcat  difficulty  at  first  in  getting  mothers  to  understand  the  nature  and 
object  of  the  new  school,  but  succeeded  in  a  remarkably  short  time.  On 
the  opening  day,  which  was  the  first  Monday  in  September,  she  had 
eight  pupils,  and  before  the  week  was  out  she  had  over  fifty  applicants 
and  a  full  school.  The  regular  attendance  now  is  about  forty.  The  roll 
numbers  fifty.    There  arc  several  hundred  applicants.    Many  of  the 
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children  being  street  Arabs  of  the  wildest  type,  the  prosecution  of  her 
multifarious  duties  were  fraught  with  incalculable  vexation  and  hardships 
during  the  oi)ening  days.  On  the  first  afternoon  there  were  several  free 
fights,  resulting  in  scratched  and  bleeding  noses  and  faces.  During  a 
momentary  and  ominous  silence  on  the  second  day  that  foreboded  little 
good,  the  electrifying  clang  of  the  fire-bell  brought  every  youngster  to  his 
or  her  feet,  and  pell-mell  they  rushed  in  an  eager  go-as-you-please  contest 
for  the  scene  of  the  conflagration  near  by.  Miss  Smith's  warning  voice 
was  unheard  or  unheeded.  She  called  after  them  in  vain,  with  hands 
convulsively  clasped,  great  tear  drops  dewing  her  eye-lashes,  and  her 
countenance  wearing  a  most  woe-begone  expression.  She  sank  upon  a 
settee  in  despair,  deploring  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  that  she  ever  left 
her  peaceful  home  and  school  in  Santa  Barbara.  But  the  little  scape- 
graces all  returned  and  day  by  day  they  were  gradually  weaned  from 
their  unruly  conduct  and  taught  to  find  pleasure  in  obedience,  and  the 
musicians  of  "  Sunny  Italy  "  may  grind  their  most  heart  and  ear-piercing 
strains  of  unrecognizable  operas  under  the  very  windows  of  the  school- 
house  without  disturbing  Miss  Smithes  equanimity  or  mental  serenity,  for 
not  a  child  will  turn  its  head  in  that  direction.  The  transformation  which 
takes  place  in  some  children  is  truly  marvelous,  a  fact  strikingly  illustra- 
ted in  a  most  cruel  and  selfish  overgrown  boy,  about  four  years  old,  who 
was  among  the  first  admitted.  Both  his  parents  were  drunkards,  and 
made  a  precarious  livelihood  by  retailing  liquor.  The  youth  had  been 
raised  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  concentrated  essence  of  malicious 
mischief.  He  had  been  given  up  as  intractable  at  home,  and  so  was  sent 
to  the  Kindergarten,  out  of  the  way.  Here  his  worst  passions  found  a 
wide  field  of  activity.  He  proved  domineering  and  cruel  to  his  childish 
associates,  whom  he  viciously  attacked  on  the  slightest  provocation. 
Self-willed  and  rebellious,  hi  would  Violate  every  injunction  of  his 
teacher,  whom  he  bit,  scratched,  kicked,  and  cursed  from  pure  ugliness — 
often  anticipating  and  violating  her  wishes  with,  aggravating  delight. 
From  his  advent  he  was  a  terror  in  the  school-room,  and  was  given  a  wide 
berth.  Within  six  months  he  was  remolded  into  an  exemplary  child, 
and  became  a  favorite  with  all.  His  less  robust  companions  looked  up  to 
him  for  encouragement  and  assistance,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand.  He  grew  to  fairly  worship  his  teacher,  whose  hands  and 
clothing  he  would  caress  with  childish  expressions  of  spontaneous  en- 
dearment, and  found  perfect  happiness  in  performing  for  her  any  little 
favors  she  might  ask.  All  his  apples,  oranges,  sweets,  cake,  and  flowers 
were  brought  to  her,  and  he  would  refuse  the  use  of  any  till  she  accepted 
a  portion.  He  "graduated"  last  Christmas,  and  now  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  class  in  the  primary  school.  This  may  be  said  of  nearly  every  . 
child  who  has  gone  from  the  Kindergarten  into  the  public  schools. 

One  difiSculty  and  source  of  great  annoyance  to  Miss  Smith  was  that  of 
striving  to  clean  the  children  and  keep  them  so.  If  every  child  required 
one  or  two  daily  washings  at  her  hands,  she  might  as  well  change  the 
establishment  into  a  bath-houso,  and  devote  her  energies  to  ablution. 
Miss  Smith  wracked  her  brain  for  a  remedy.  She  was  well  aware  that  to 
go  and  tell  a  mother  that  her  ofl!spring  was  too  dirty  to  come  to  school. 
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would  result  in  an  open  breach  of  friendship,  if  not  of  the  peace.  The 
plan  she  adopted,  and  which  worked  to  perfection,  was  to  see  the  mother 
and  make  a  friend  of  her — listen  to  all  her  woes,  secrets,  and  gossip,  mean- 
while, little  by  little  work  upon  her  self-respect  and  better  nature  till  ulti- 
mately, not  only  the  child  but  the  whole  family  were  transformed  from 
mirc-wallowers  to  paragons  of  cleanliness.  After  two  years'  unremitting 
.  strife,  toil,  and  trouble,  Miss  Smith  has  the  rare  satisfaction  of  seeing 
grand  results  attend  her  efforts,  and  now  she  has  gone  East  on  three 
months'  leave  of  absence  to  compare  notes  with  leading  minds  in  the 
work  there.  Miss  Smith  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the  young  ladles 
of  the  High  School  Normal  class,  two  or  three  of  whom  arc  in  daily 
attendance  in  her  Kindergarten. 

Among  the  generous-hearted  supporters  of  this  institution  arc  Wm.  M. 
Lent,  who  was  the  first  to  avail  himself  of  the  privilege  of  becoming  a 
life-member  of  the  Society  by  payment  of  $100.  His  daughter.  Miss 
Fannie,  also  became  a  life-member  nearly  a  year  ago.  Hundreds  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  Kindergarten  and  examined  its 
method  of  operation  and  results,  have  attested  their  unqualified  belief  in 
the  system,  and  left  substantial  evidence  of  the  fact  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Hi rschf elder,  the  Secretary.  Mrs.  H.  Johnson,  the  almoner  of  the  late 
Michael  Reese,  donated  the  institution  |500  last  December,  and  $400  more 
was  realized  from  the  dramatic  benefit  entertainment  already  alluded  to; 
yet  it  requires  a  large  amount  of  money  to  continue  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  work,  and  contributions  are  always  welcome. 

KINDERGARTEN  WORKERS. 

Solomon  Heydenfeldt,  the  President,  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  kinder- 
garten, and  has  a  proposition  in  mind  to  lay  before  the  pastors  of  the 
various  churches  with  a  view  to  getting  them  interested  in  the  work 
in  their  respective  Sunday-schools.  He  claims  that  at  present  only  the 
veiy  poor  and  very  rich  may  derive  benefit  from  kindergartering,  while 
the  great  middle  class  is  excluded.  He  thinks  that  by  a  very  little  effort  a 
kindergarten  could  be  opened  in  connection  with  every  church  and  con- 
ducted at  a  trifling  expense,  till  such  times  as  provision  can  be  made  for 
the  accommodation  of  all  in  the  School  Department 

Since  his  identification  with  the  public  Kindergarten  Society,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stebbins  has  been  a  most  zealous  and  active  member.  To  his  efforts  is 
largely  due  the  favorable  action  recently  taken  by  the  Board  of  £duca> 
tion,  which  seems  disposed  to  do  what  lies  in  its  power  towards  engrafting 
the  kindergarten  system  on  to  that  of  the  public  schools.  Dr.  Stebbins, 
with  Prof.  Swett,  Dr.  Fisk,  and  Professor  Hilgard  were  appointed  by  the 
society  a  committee  to  confer  with  the  board  upon  this  subject  The 
result  of  the  conference  was  that  a  special  meeting  was  held  in  the  Board 
of  Supervisors'  Chambers,  new  City  Hall,  on  February  27th,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hearing  the  views  of  the  Committee  and  their  friends.  The 
attendance  was  one  of  the  largest  ever  seen  there,  and  included  scholars  of 
every  profession,  educators,  philanthropists,  and  business  men.  Stirring 
addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  Stebbins,  Judge  Heydenfeldt,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper,  Miss  Kate  D.  Smith,  Prof.  Swett,  John  W.  Taylor,  A*  McF, 
Davis,  and  others,  all  of  whom  testified  to  the  transcendent  merits  of  kin- 
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dergarten  over  all  other  known  systems  of  juvenile  training,  and  strongly 
urged  its  adoption  by  the  board.  The  benevolent  side  of  the  question, 
which  is  one  of  its  strongest,  was  not  advanced,  but  only  the  educational 
pure  and  simple. 

Kindergartens  in  the  Public  School  System^ 

The  meeting  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  School 
Director  Kimball,  and  School  Superintendent  Taylor,  as  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  system  of  kindergarten  instruction,  to  ascertain  what  has 
been  its  fruits  in  those  portions  of  the  world  where  it  has  been  generally 
adopted;  whether  it  is  advisable  to  adopt  it  in  connection  with  the  public- 
school  system  of  this  State,  etc.  The  subsequent  illness  of  Dr.  Stebbins, 
chairman  of  the  committee,  prevented  it  from  performing  its  duties  for  a 
time,  but  on  his  recovery  the  matter  was  pushed  energetically  forward  to 
a  happy  consummation,  for  on  May  24th,  the  committee  reported  in  favor 
of  establishing  kindergartens,  recommending  the  Jackson  street  one  tQ  be 
first  thus  recognized  and  adopted. 

The  board  adopted  the  report,  and  the  Freeholders'  Charter  contains  a 

provision  authorizing  the  ineforporation  of  kindergartens  in  the  public 

school  system. 

Who  shall  become  a  Kindergarinerinf 

Miss  Marwedel  answers  this  question  in  the  opening  address  to  her 
Normal  Class  of  1874-i5  as  follows  : 
Only  those  who— 

1.  Are  able  to  depend  on  a  healthy,  graceful  body ;  a  perfectly  bal- 
anced, serene  temper ;  a  good  voice;  a  lively,  sympathetic  countenance  : 
and  a  loving  heart  for  children. 

2.  Those  who  have  already  not  only  a  good  foimdation  of  general 
knowledge,  but  who  themselves  are  interested  in  all  questions  about 
causes  and  effects ;  able  to  catch  at  once  the  ideas  of  the  child,  and  to 
illustrate  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they  shall  instruct  and  interest  the 
child,  sufficiently  to  make  its  own  original  representation  according  to 
Frcebel's  laws:  dictating  to  develop  the  child*s  own  knowledge,  leading 
it  to  observe  and  compare  for  itself,  from  the  general  to  the  special,  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  always  in  direct  connection  with  what  is  at 
hand,  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  child's  senses. 

3.  Those  who  have  practical  ability  to  learn,  and  artistic  talent  to 
execute  Froebel's  occupations,  and  are  able  to  impart  them  to  the  child 
without  any  mechanical  drill  (though  instruction  in  order  and  accuracy 
in  detail  are  essential),  always  bearing  in  mind  that  these  occvpations  are 
only  the  tools  for  a  systematic  educational  development  of  all  the  faculties 
born  £71  and  isUh  the  child ;  and  that  the  explanation  of  Itow  and  to7ty  these 
tools  are  to  be  applied,  according  to  obvious  laws  contain  the  most  im- 
portant points  of  the  system,  and.  further,  that  these  laws  have  to  be  fully 
imderstood  in  the  movement  plays  and  use  of  the  ball,  as  well  as  in  the 
weaving  and  the  modeling,  so  that  their  profound  logical  connection,  for 
the  rigorous,  systematic  appliance,  may  be  recognized.  This  philosophic 
insight  into  the  depths  of  the  system  is  needed  to  mature  you  to  inde- 
pendence of  thought  and  originality  in  arrangements, — for  klndergart- 
nerinen  are  nothing  if  not  original, — and  that  you  may  do  justice  to  your 
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individual  talents,  your  own  conceptions,  your  own  observation  of  nature 
and  life,  and  of  their  educational  relation  to  the  child  and  its  human  ex- 
istence: to  be  saved  from  the  great  danger  of  debasing  the  system  to  a 
repetition  of  mere  words,  phrases,  and  dead  actions,  thereby  introducing 
more  monotonies,  more  mechanism,  and  narrowing  influences  into  this 
educational  training  than  exists  in  the  ordinary  school  methods.  There 
never  was  a  more  liberal,  tolerant  leader  than  Frcebcl  himself,  who,  in  all 
his  works  and  all  his  letters,  addresses  the  motherly  and  individual 
fuUural  teaching  power  and  ingenuity, — the  source  of  his  own  ideas. 

4.  Those  who  are  able  to  observe,  to  study,  and  describe,  the  wonders 
and  the  beauty  of  nature  and  man,  in  that  elevating,  poetical,  and  moral 
sense  we  call  religion, — a  religion  which  teaches  the  tender  heart  of  the 
child  what  is  right  and  wrong,  by  filling  its  sweet  mind  with  taste  for 
beauty;  to  reject  the  wrong  instinctively  and  habitually,  unconsciously 
becoming  aware  that  it  is  bom  to  serve  itself  and  others,  and  that  life  has 
no  other  value  than  what  we  make  of  it  by  our  own  work,  and  that  each 
one  is  responsible  to  the  whole  of  which  even  the  child  is  a  part;  eveiy 
play,  every  song,  every  little  gift  made  by  the  child,  being  presided  over 
by  this  spirit 

5.  And,  finally,  all  those  who  are  earnestly  striving  to  fulfill  these  con- 
ditions may  joyfully  enter  the  glorious  fiel^of  this  educational  mission, 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Kindergarten  system.  And  if  ever  any 
earthly  work  does  carry  its  own  reward,  it  is  the  teaching  and  loving  of 
our  dear  little  ones  according  to  Frocbel's  advice;  making  the  teacher  a 
child  among  children,  and  the  happiest  of  all,  because  she  feels  that  ^e 
is  a  teacher,  a  mother,  and  a  playmate,  all  in  one!  But  she  must  not  only 
be  the  youngest  and  the  oldest  of  her  circle:  she  must  also  unite  thenL 
The  power  she  exercises  will  lead  the  children,  unconsciously,  cither  to 
wrong  habits  or  right  power.  Her  unwordcd  but  powerful  example  is  to 
impress  the  yoimg  mind  with  all  the  higher  aims  and  laws  of  life. 

She  has  to  be  true,  firm,  just,  and  above  all,  loving.  The  few  rules, 
once  given,  have  to  be  strictly  kept;  orders,  when  given,  must  be  ful- 
filled. She  must  live  in  all  and  for  all,  never  devoting  herself  to  one 
while  neglecting  others.  She  must  hear  and  see,  have  an  eye  for  evoy 
thing,  good  and  bad.  Then  the  child  will  feel  bound  under  the  spiritual 
power,  which  will  fill  his  whole  imagination,  his  faith,  his  love,  his  vene- 
ration. She  will  be  a  teacher  who  never  fails!  And  this  finally  is  the 
only  key  to  discipline.    Without  it  all  other  powers  will  bo  powerless. 

CAIilFORNIA  KINDERGARTEN  UNION. 

In  1879,  at  a  meeting  of  Eindergartners  held  under  the  call  of  Miss 

Marwedel  at  Berkeley  on  the  8th  of  November,  an  association  "waa 

formed,  with  the  avowed  objects:  ''to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Froebel  in 

purity,  to  encourage  closer  unity  among  his  disciples,  to  interchange 

ideas,  and  discuss  plans  for  improving  materials,  methods  of  teaching,  and 

the  Kindergarten.'' 

Ojpcera  f&r  1879-80. 

Miss  Emma  Marwedel,  President;  Miss  Eate  D.  Smith,  Yice-President; 

Miss  M  F.  E.  Benton,  Secretaxy. 
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Wb  are  physiologically  connected  and  set  forth  in  our  beginnings,  and 
it  is  a  matter  of  immense  consequence  to  our  character,  what  the  connec- 
tion is.  In  our  birth  we  not  only  begin  to  breathe  and  circulate  blood, 
but  it  is  a  question  hugely  significant  whose  the  blood  may  be.  For  in 
this  we  have  whole  rivers  of  predispositions,  good  or  bad,  set  running  in 
us — as  much  more  powerful  to  shape  our  future  than  all  tuitional  and 
regulative  influences  that  come  after,  as  they  are  earlier  in  their  begin- 
ning, deeper  in  their  insertion,  and  more  constant  in  their  operation. 

Here,  then,  is  the  real  tCad  true  beginning  of  a  godly  nurture.  The 
child  is  not  to  have  the  sad  entail  of  any  sensuality,  or  excess,  or  distem- 
pered passion  upon  him.  The  heritage  of  love,  peace,  order,  continence 
and  holy  courage  is  to  be  his.  He  is  not  to  be  morally  weakened  before- 
hand, in  the  womb  of  folly,  by  the  frivolous,  worldly,  ambitious,  expec- 
tations of  parents-to-be,  concentrating  all  their  nonsense  in  him.  His 
afl^ities  are  to  be  raised  by  the  godly  expectations,  rather,  and  prayers 
that  go  before ;  by  the  steady  and  good  aims  of  their  industry,  by  the 
great  impulse  of  their  &ith,  by  the  brightness  of  their  hope,  by  the  sweet 
continence  of  their  religiously  pure  love  in  Christ  Bom,  thus,  of  a  pa- 
rentage that  is  ordered  in  all  righteousness,  and  maintains  the  right  use 
of  every  thing,  especially  the  right  use  of  nature  and  marriage,  the  child 
will  have  just  so  much  of  heaven^s  life  and  order  in  him  beforehand,  as 
have  become  fixed  properties  in  the  type  of  his  parentage. 

Observe  how  very  quick  the  child's  eye  is,  in  the  passive  age  of  in- 
fancy, to  catoh  impressions,  and  receive  the  meaning  of  looks,  voices,  and 
motions.  It  peruses  all  faces,  and  colors,  and  sounds.  Every  sentiment 
that  looks  into  its  eyes,  looks  back  out  of  its  eyes,  and  plays  in  miniature 
on  its  countenance.  The  tear  that  steals  down  the  cheek  of  a  mother's 
suppressed  grief,  gathers  the  little  infantile  face  into  a  responsive  sob. 
With  a  kind  of  wondering  silence,  which  is  next  thing  to  adoration, 
it  studies  the  pother  in  her  prayer,  and  looks  up  piously  with  her,  in 
that  exploring  wateh,  that  signifies  unspoken  prayer.  If  the  child  is 
handled  fretfully,  scolded,  jerked,  or  simply  laid  aside  unaffectionately, 
in  no  warmth  of  motherly  gentleness,  it  feels  the  sting  of  just  that  which 
is  felt  towards  it ;  and  so  it  is  angered  by  anger,  irritated  by  irritation, 
fretted  by  firetfulness ;  having  thus  impressed,  just  that  kind  of  impa- 
tience or  ill-nature,  which  is  felt  towards  it,  and  growing  faithfully  into 
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the  bad  mold  offered,  as  by  a  fixed  law.  There  is  great  importance,  in 
this  manner,  even  in  the  handling  of  infancy.  If  it  is  unchristian,  it  will 
beget  unchristian  states,  or  impressions.  If  it  is  gentle,  ever  patient  and 
loving,  it  prepares  a  mood  and  temper  like  its  own.  There  is  scarcely 
room  to  doubt,  that  all  most  crabbed,  hateful,  resentful,  passionate,  ill- 
natured  characters ;  all  most  even,  lovely,  firm  and  true,  are  prepared,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  the  handling  of  the  nunsery.  To  these  and  all  such 
modes  of  feeling  and  treatment  as  make  up  the  element  of  the  infant's 
life,  it  is  passive  as  wax  to  the  seal  So  that  if  we  consider  how  small  a 
speck,  falling  into  the  nucleus  of  a  crystal,  may  disturb  its  form ;  or,  how 
even  a  mote  of  foreign  matter  present  in  the  quickening  egg,  will  suffice 
to  produce  a  deformity ;  considering,  also,  on  the  other  hand,  what  nice 
conditions  of  repose,  in  one  case,  and  what  accurately  modulated  sap- 
plies  of  heat  in  the  other,  are  necessary  to  a  perfect  product ;  then  only 
do  we  begin  to  imagine  what  work  is  going  on,  in  the  soul  of  a  child,  in 
this  first  chapter  of  life,  the  age  of  impressions. 

I  have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect  in  this  matter  of  early 
training,  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction,  tiiat 
more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost  by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child's 
immortality,  in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all  his  years  of 
discipline  afterwards.  And  I  name  this  particular  time,  or  date,  that  I 
may  not  be  supposed  to  lay  the  chief  stress  of  duty  and  care  on  the  latter 
part  of  what  I  have  called  the  age  of  impressions ;  which,  as  it  is  a  matr 
ter  somewhat  indefinite,  may  be  taken  to  cover  the  space  of  three  or  font 
times  this  number  of  years;  the  development  of  language,  and  of  moral 
ideas  being  only  partially  accomplished,  in  most  cases,  for  so  long  a  time^ 
Let  every  Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when  their  child  is 
three  years  old,  that  they  have  done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  ever 
do  for  his  character.  What  can  be  more  strangely  wide  of  all  just  appro* 
hension,  than  the  immense  efficacy,  imputed  by  most  parents  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  compared  with  what  they  take  to  be  the  almost  insignifi- 
cant power  conferred  on  them  in  their  parental  charge  and  duties.  Why, 
if  all  preachers  of  Christ  could  have  their  hearers,  for  whole  months  and 
years,  in  their  own  will,  as  parents  do  their  children,  so  as  to  move  them 
by  a  look,  a  motion,  a  smile,  a  fix)wn,  and  act  their  own  sentiments  and 
emotions  over  in  them  at  pleasure ;  if,  also,  a  little  farther  on,  they  had 
them  in  authority  to  command,  direct,  tell  them  whither  to  go,  what  to 
learn,  what  to  do,  regulate  their  hours,  their  books,  their  pleasures,  their 
company,  and  call  them  to  prayer  over  their  own  knees  every  night  and 
morning,  who  could  think  it  impossible,  in  the  use  of  such  a  power,  to 
produce  almost  any  result  ?  Should  not  such  a  ministry  be  expected  to 
iaishion  all  who  come  under  it  to  newness  of  life?  Let  no  parent,  shift- 
ing off  his  duties  to  his  children,  in  this  manner,  think  to  have  his  defects 
made  up,  and  the  consequent  damages  mended  afterwards,  when  they 
have  come  to  their  maturity,  by  the  comparatively  slender,  always  doubt- 
ful, efficacy  of  preaching  and  pulpit  harangue. 

Dr.  BxjsbssUm     Ohrutian  Mtrturs, 
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As  we  prepare  in  good  weather  whatever  will  he  needed  in  a  storm,  so 
in  youth  must  we  lay  up  orderly  habits  and  moderation,  as  savings  against 
time  of  age. 

Children  should  be  led  to  industry  in  useful  learning  by  persuasion  and 
admonition ;  but  never  by  blows  and  disgraceful  treatment 

Bat  such  things  only  make  them  disinclined  to  eibrt  and  disgust  them 
with  their  labor. 

Blame  and  praise  should  be  used  alternately;  but  care  should  con- 
stantly be  taken  that  the  former  does  not  discourage,  and  that  the  latter 
does  not  render  over-confident  and  careless. 

As  a  plant  is  nourished  by  moderate  watering,  but  is  drowned  by  too 
much,  so  are  the  mental  powers  of  children  strengthened  by  labors 
judiciously  imposed,  but  are  destroyed  by  excessive  tasks. 

Children  should  never  be  refused  their  necessary  recreation ;  it  should 
be  remembered  that  nature  has  divided  our  whole  lives  into  labor  and 
recreation. 

Thus  we  slacken  the  strings  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre,  that  we  may  be 
able  to  tighten  them  again. 

Children  must  also  be  accustomed  not  to  live  effeminately,  to  restrain 
their  tongues,  and  to  overcome  their  anger. 

Yet  fathers  should  remember  their  own  youth,  and  should  not  judge 
too  harshl}^  the  transgressions  of  their  sons. 

As  physicians  mingle  bitter  drugs  with  sweet  confections,  and  thus 
make  what  is  agreeable  a  means  of  administering  to  the  patient  what  is 
healthful,  so  should  fathers  unite  the  severity  of  their  punishments  with 
kindness ;  should  sometimes  give  the  reins  to  the  impulses  of  their  sons, 
and  sonietimes  check  them;  should  be  forbearing  to  a  mere  error,  and 
even  if  they  suffer  themselves  to  become  angry,  should  recover  again 
from  it 

It  is  oflen  well  to  pretend  not  to  have  observed  some  action  of  children. 

When  we  overlook  the  faults  of  our  friends,  should  we  not  sometimes 
do  the  same  for  those  of  our  children  ? 

Children  should  be  taught  to  be  communicative  and  open ;  to  avoid  all 
that  savors  of  secrecy,  which  tends  to  lead  them  away  from  uprightness, 
and  to  accustom  them  to  wrong. 

The  understanding  is  not  a  vessel,  that  needs  filling ;  it  is  fuel,  that 
needs  kindling.  It  is  kindled  to  truth  by  the  Acuity  of  acquiring  knowl- 
edge, and  by  love. 

He  who  listens  to  the  speech  of  another  without  kindling  his  understand- 
ing at  it,  as  at  a  light,  but  contents  himself  with  merely  hearing,  is  like 
one  who  goes  to  a  neighbor  for  fire,  but  only  sits  still  there  and  warms 
himself. 

He  only  receives  an  appearance  of  wisdom,  like  the  red  color  from  the 
shining  of  a  fiame ;  but  the  inner  rust  of  his  soul  is  not  heated ;  nor  is  its 
darkness  driven  away.  Plutarch. 

He  who  disciplines  his  body  is  healthy  and  strong,  and  many  persons 
have  thus  rescued  their,  lives  from  danger,  served  their  friends,  been  use- 
ful to  their  country,  gained  fame  and  glory,  and  lived  a  happy  life. 

The  body  becomes  accustomed  to  whatever  occupation  is  pursued ;  and 
accordingly  it  should  be  trained  to  the  best  exercises. 

Forgetfulness,  despondency,  ill  temper  and  even  frenzy,  often  assail  the 
mind,  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  bodily  discipline,  with  so  much  power, 
as  even  to  cause  tho'  loss  of  what  knowledge  is  already  gained. 

Socrates. 

As  the  power  of  speech  is  easily  misused,  so  are  gymnastics ;  for  supe- 
riority in  bodily  exercises  can  easily  be  abused  to  the  injury  of  others. 
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Beginning  with  the  third  year,  when  the  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
speech  awake,  the  child  should  be  occupied  with  plays  appropriate  to  its 
age.  From  these  plays  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  child's  adapted- 
ness  to  a  future  calling. 

Changes  of  toys  should  not  be  made  too  rapidly,  for  fear  of  developing 
instability  of  character. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth  year,  suitable  stories  should  be  told  the 
child ;  and  these  should  be  such  as  to  furnish  him  with  ideas  of  God  and 
of  virtue. 

Parents  and  teachers  must  seek  occasion  of  securing  and  maintaining 
influence  over  children  by  means  of  personal  respect 

Bodily  punishment  is  only  admissible  where  children  or  pupils  violate 
the  respect  due  to  age,  or  a  law  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sense  of  shame  and  of  honor  should  early  be 
awakened. 

Parents  should  be  more  anxious  to  instill  into  their  children  a  deep- 
seated  youthful  modesty,  than  to  leave  them  a  pile  of  gold :  and  therefore 
they  should  carefully  keep  from  the  sight  of  the  young  all  that  can  injure 
their  modesty  or  morals. 

For  where  the  old  are  immodest,  the  shamdessness  of  the  3'oung  is 
increased.  Plato. 

To  the  mother  belongs  the  bodily  nourishment  and  care  of  children; 
to  the  father,  their  instruction  and  education. 

The  distinction  of  sexes  must  early  be  observed. 

Milk  is  the  most  natural  and  therefore  the  best  food  for  children.  Wine 
injures  them  by  heating  them  and  causing  sidcness. 

Even  children  at  the  breast  should  be  accustomed  to  suitable  exercise. 
Children  should  early  be  accustomed  to  heat  and  cold,  to  confinn  their 
health ;  and  all  habits  should  be  taught  from  as  early  an  age  as  possible. 

Children  should  not  be  obliged  to  do  actual  labor,  nor  to  be  instructed, 
before  the  fifth  year,  for  fear  of  stunting  them. 

The  loud  crying 'of  children — unless  it  is  caused  by  sidmess — ^is  thdr 
first  gymnastic  exercise. 

Their  plays  should  be  in  the  similitude  of  what  they  are  afterwards  to 
practice  in  earnest  Akistotle. 

Since  children  are  always  possessed  of  great  liveliness  and  susceptibQ' 
ity,  since  their  powers  of  observation  grow  keener  and  stronger  as  their 
consciousness  develops,  and  their  impu£es  to  activity  are  stronger  in  pro- 
portion as  their  character  is  nobler,  therefore  proportionately  greater  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  them  from  immoral  influences,  to  protect  and 
direct  the  growth  of  the  mind,  and  to  accustom  them  to  proper  modes  of 
speecn. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  show  to  their  children  and  pupils  a  truly 
virtuous  example ;  and  punishments  should  be  proportioned  to  faults,  and 
should  be  so  administered  as  to  produce  improvement 

Although  the  virtues  of  good  nature,  mildness  and  placability  are  high 
ones,  still  they  must  have  their  limits  ;  and  must  not  interfere  with  the 
strictness  necessary  to  maintain  the  laws. 

Man  must  early  be  trained  to  the  conviction  that  the  gods  are  the  di- 
rectors of  all  things,  and  that  they  see  the  inmost  thoughts  of  men. 

It  is  only  by  this  means  that  men  will  be  preserved  from  foolish  pre- 
sumption and  from  wickedness,  as  Thales  says :  That  men  must  live  in 
the  consciousness  that  all  around  them  is  filled  with  the  gods.  This  will 
keep  them  more  chaste  than  if  they  were  in  the  holiest  of  temples. 

From  religion,  which  is  a  holy  fear  of  the  gods,  proceed  the  virtues  of 
modesty,  and  filial  piety. 
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The  peculiar  traits  of  each  character  should  he  developed ;  it  should 
not  be  attempted  to  impress  a  foreign  mark  upon  them ;  just  actors  are 
wont  to  select  not  the  best  parts,  but  those  most  suitable  to  them. 

It  should  not  be  claimed  that  there  is  no  art  or  science  of  training  up 
to  virtue.  Remember  how  absurd  it  ^ould  be  to  believe  that  even  the 
most  trifling  employment  has  its  rules  and  methods;  and  at  the  same  time 
that  the  highest  of  all  departments  of  human  effort — ^virtue — can  be  mas- 
tered without  instruction  and  practice.  Cicero. 

The  education  of  children  should  begin  at  their  birth. 

Bathing  children  and  letting  them  crawl  about  are  to  be  recommended. 

We  came  into  the  world  entirely  ignorant,  and  with  incapable  bodies, 
but  with  the  capacity  to  learn. 

Man  learns  incredibly  much  in  the  first  years  of  his  life,  by  mere  expe- 
rience, without  any  instruction  at  all. 

Impressions  on  the  senses  supply  the  first  materials  of  knowledge. 
Therefore  it  will  be  well  to  present  these  impressions  in  a  proper  order.  Es- 
pecially should  the  results  of  seeing  be  compared  with  those  of  feeling. 

By  motion  they  learn  the  idea  of  space,  so  that  they  no  longer  grasp 
after  distant  objects. 

Children  speak  at  first  a  universal  natural  language,  not  articulated,  but 
accented  and .  intelligible. 

Nurses  understand  this  language  better  than  others,  and  talk  to  the 
children  in  it 

What  words  are  used  in  it  are  indifferent ;  it  is  only  the  accent  which 
is  important 

It  is  assisted  also  by  the  children's  gestures  and  the  rapid  play  of  their 
features. 

Crying  is  their  expression  for  hunger,  heat,  cold,  &c. 

Their  grown  up  guardians  endeavor  to  understand  this  crying  and  td 
stop  it ;  but  often  misunderstand  it,  and  try  to  stop  it  by  flattery  or  blows. 

The  first  crying  of  children  is  a  request 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  they  proceed  to  commanding. 

They  begin  by  helping  themselves,  and  end  by  causing  themselves  to  be 
waited  on. 

All  the  bad  conduct  of  children  arises  firom  weakness. 

If  they  are  made  strong,  they  will  be  good. 

One  who  can  do  all  things,  will  never  do  anything  evil. 

Before  we  come  to  our  understandings,  there  is  no  morality  in  our 
actions ;  although  we  sometimes  see  manifestations  of  it  in  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  children  to  the  actions  of  others. 

The  tendencies  of  children  to  destructiveness  are  not  the  result  of 
wickedness,  but  of  vivid  impulses  to  activity. 

Children  should  be  helped  when  it  is  necessary ;  but  no  notice  should 
be  taken  of  their  mere  notions ;  and  they  should  be  made  to  help  them- 
selves as  much  as  possible. 

Causeless  crying  will  be  best  cured  by  taking  no  notice  of  it  For 
even  children  dislike  to  exert  themselves  for  nothing. 

Crying  can  be  soothed  by  drawing  the  child's  attention  to  some  strik- 
ing object,  without  letting  it  know  that  you  are  paying  it  any  special 
attention. 

Costly  playthings  are  superfluous.  Cheap  and  simple  ones  are  pre- 
cisely as  good. 

Nurses  can  entertain  children  very  much  by  telling  them  stories. 

Some  few  easily  pronounced  words  should  be  often  pronounced  to  the 
child,  names  of  things  which  should  be  shown  to  them  at  the  same  time. 

Rousseau. 
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The  youngest  ohildren  should  be  instructed  in  things  yisible. 

Upon  such,  pictures  make  the  deepest  impression. 

Examples  are  for  them  ;  and  precept ;  but  not  abstract  rules. 

The  teacher  should  not  be  too  much  of  a  genius. 

Or  if  he  is,  let  him  learn  patience. 

It  is  not  always  the  pupils  who  understand  quickest  who  are  the  best 

The  sloth  of  pupils  must  be  compensated  by  the  teacher*s  industry. 

Beginners  must  work  slowly;  and  then  faster  and  faster,  as  they 

advance. 

Learning  will  be  pleasant  to  the  pupils,  if  their  teacherfi  treat  them  in 
a  friendly  and  suitable  manner ;  show  them  the  object  of  their  work ;  do 
not  merely  listen  to  them  but  join  in  working  with  them  and  converse 
with  them ;  and  if  sufficient  variety  is  afforded. 

It  is  especially  Important  that  the  pupils  should  themselves  be  made  to 
teach ;  Fortius  says,  that  he  learned  much  firom  his  teachers,  more  firom 
his  fellow-pupils,  and  most  from  his  scholars. 

The  school  is  a  manufactory  of  humanity. 

The  art  of  training  up  men  is  not  a  superficial  one,  but  one  of  the  pro- 
foundest  secrets  of  nature  and  of  our  salvation.  Ck>MENn7& 

Be  careful  of  your  children  and  of  their  management  As  soon  as  they 
begin  to  creep  about  and  to  walk,  do  not  let  them  be  idle. 

Young  people  must  have  something  to  do,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them 
to  be  idle. 

Their  bodies  must  be  kept  in  constant  activity ;  for  the  mind  is  not  yet 
able  to  perform  its  complete  functions. 

But  in  order  that  they  may  not  occupy  themselves  in  vicious  or  wicked 
ways,  give  them  fixed  hours  for  relaxation ;  and  keep  them  all  the  rest  of 
the  time,  as  far  as  possible,  at  study  or  at  work,  even  if  of  trifling  useful- 
^ness,  or  not  gainful  to  you. 

It  is  sufficient  profit  if  they  are  thus  kept  from  having  an  opportunity 
for  evil  thoughts  or  words. 

Therefore  it  is  that  children  are  nowhere  better  situated  than  at  school 
or  at  church.  Moscheroscq. 

Domestic  government  is  the  first  of  all ;  from  which  all  governments 
and  dominions  take  their  origin. 

If  this  root  is  not  good,  there  can  be  neither  good  stem  nor  good  fruit 
from  it 

Kingdoms,  moreover,  are  made  up  of  single  families. 

Where  fathers  and  mothers  govern  all  at  home  and  let  their  children's 
obstinacy  prevail,  neither  city,  market,  village,  country,  principality  nor 
kingdom  can  be  governed  well  and  peacefully.  Lcther. 

Doctor  Martin  Luther  wrote  to  his  son  as  follows :  Grace  and  peace  in 
Christ,  my  dear  little  son.     I  see  with  pleasure  that  you  learn  well  and 

Eray  constantly.  Continue  to  do  so,  my  son.  When  i  come  home,  I  wiU 
ring  you  a  beautiful  present 

I  saw  a  beautiful  pleasant  garden,  where  many  children  were  walking, 
with  golden  clothes,  and  eating  beautiful  apples  under  the  trees,  and 
pears  and  cherries  and  plums,  and  were  singing  and  jumping  and  cnjoyine 
themselves  ;  and  they  had  beautiful  little  ponies  with  golden  bridles  and 
silver  saddles. 

Then  I  asked  the  man  who  owned  the  garden,  what  children  these 
were.  And  he  said,  **  These  are  the  children  who  pray  willingly,  learn 
well  and  are  good." 

Then  I  said,  ''Dear  man,  I  also  have  a  son,  called  Hanschen  Luther. 
May  he  not  also  come  into  the  garden,  so  that  he  can  eat  such  beautiful 
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apples  and  pears,  and  ride  such  pretty  ponies,  and  play  with  these  chil- 
dren ?  " 

Then  the  man  said,  ^*  If  he  prays  willingly,  and  learns  well  and  is 
good,  then  he  may  come  into  the  garden,  and  Lippus  and  Jost  too ;  and 
if  they  all  come,  they  shall  have  hfes  and  drums  and  singing  and  all  sorts 
of  stringed  instruments,  and  dance  and  shoot  with  little  cross-bows." 

And  he  showed  me  an  open  meadow  in  ihe  garden,  arranged  for  dan- 
cing ;  and  there  were  hanging  up  many  golden  fifes  and  drums  and  silver 
cross-bows. 

But  this  was  quite  early,  and  the  children  had  not  dined ;  so  that  I 
could  not  wait  to  see  the  (iancing.  So  I  said  to  the  man,  "Ah,  my  dear 
sir ;  I  will  go  at  once  and  write  all  this  to  my  dear  little  son  Hanschen,  so 
that  he  shall  pray  constantly  and  learn  well  and  be  diligent,  so  that  ho 
also  may  come  into  the  garden ;  but  he  has  an  aunt  Lehne,  whom  he  must 
bring  with  him." 

Then  the  man  said,  "  It  shall  be  so ;  go  and  write  so  to  him." 

Therefore,  dear  little  son  Hanschcn,  learn  and  pray  with  good  courage, 
and  tell  Lippus  and  Jost  also,  so  that  they  may  pray  and  learn  also,  and 
then  you  can  ail  three  be  admitted  into  the  garden. 

And  now  you  are  commended  to  the  Almighty  God.  And  greet  aunt 
Lehne ;  and  give  her  a  kiss  for  me.  Lutheh. 

As  birds  are  bom  with  the  power  of  flying,  horses  with  that  of  run- 
ning, and  beasts  of  prey  with  a  furious  courage,  so  is  man  born  with  the 
peculiar  faculty  of  thinking,  and  of  mental  activity. 

Therefore  do  we  ascribe  to  the  soul  a  heavenly  origin. 

Defective  and  under-witted  minds,  mental  abortions  and  monstrosities, 
are  as  rare  as  bodily  deformities. 

Not  one  individual  can  be  found  who  can  not  by  labor  be  brought  to  be 
good  for  something. 
Any  one  who  considers  this  will  as  soon  as  he  has  children  devote  the 
utmost  care  to  them.  QuiNraiAN. 

The  symptoms  of  children's  inclinations  are  so  slight  and  obscure,  and 
the  promises  so  uncertain  and  fallacious,  that  it  is  very  hard  to  establish 
any  solid  judgment  or  conjecture  upon  them. 

A  tutor  should  have  rather  an  elegant  than  a  learned  head,  though  both, 
if  such  a  person  can  be  found ;  but,  however,  manners  and  judgment 
should  be  preferred  before  reading. 

*Ti8  the  custom  of  schoolmasters  to  be  eternally  thundering  in  their 
pupils'  ears,  as  they  were  pouring  into  a  funnel.  Now  I  would  have  a 
tutor  to  correct  this  error,  and  that,  at  the  very  first  outset,  he  should, 
according  to  the  capacity  he  has  to  deal  with,  put  it  to  the  test,  permitting 
his  pupil  himself  to  taste  and  relish  things,  and  of  himself  to  choose  and 
discern  them,  sometimes  opening  the  way  to  him,  and  sometimes  making 
him  break  the  ice  himself 

Socrates,  and  since  him,  Arcesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak, 
and  then  spoke  to  them. 

'Tis  the  eflfect  of  a  strong  and  well-tempered  mind  to  know  how  to 
condescend  to  his  pupil's  puerile  notions  and  to  govern  and  direct  them. 

Let  the  master  not  only  examine  him  about  the  bare  words  of  his  les- 
son, but  also  as  to  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them,  Rnd  let  him  judge  of 
the  profit  he  has  made,  not  by  the  testimony  of  his  memory,  but  by  that 
of  his  understanding. 

Let  him  make  him  put  what  he  hath  learned  into  a  hundred  several 
forms,  and  accommodate  it  to  so  many  several  subjects,  to  see  if  he  yet 
rightly  comprehend  it,  and  has  made  it  his  own.  'Tis  a  sign  of  crudity 
and  indigestion,  to  throw  up  what  we  have  eaten  in  the  same  condition  it 
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was  swallowed  down ;  the  stomach  has  not  performed  its  ofSce,  unless  it 
hath  altered  the  form  and  condition  of  what  was  committed  to  it  to  concoct. 

Our  minds  work  only  upon  trust,  being  bound  and  compelled  to  follow 
the  appetite  of  another^s  fancy ;  enslaved  and  captive  under  the  authority 
of  another's  instruction,  we  have  been  so  subjected  to  the  trammel  that 
we  have  no  free  nor  natural  pace  of  our  own. 

Let  the  tutor  make  his  pupil  examine  and  thoroughly  sift  everything  be 
reads,  and  lodge  nothing  in  his  head  upon  simple  authority  and  upon  trust. 

Bees  cull  their  sevenS  sweets  firom  this  flower  and  that  blossom,  here 
and  there  where  they  And  them,  but  themselves  after  make  the  honey, 
which  is  all  and  purely  their  own,  and  no  longer  thyme  and  marjoram. 

So  the  several  fragments  the  pupil  borrows  from  others  ho  will  trans- 
form and  blend  together  to  oompUe  a  work  that  shall  be  absolutely  his 
own. 

To  know  by  rote  is  no  knowledge. 

Our  pedagogues  stick  sentences  full  feathered  in  our  memories,  and 
there  establish  them  like  oracles,  of  which  the  very  letters  and  syllables 
are  the  substance  of  the  thing. 

I  could  wish  to  know  wheUier  a  dancing-master  could  have  taught  us 
to  cut  capers  by  only  seeing  them  do  it  as  these  men  pretend  to  infonn 
oar  understandings,  without  ever  setting  them  to  work,  and  to  make  us 
judge  and  speak  well,  without  exercising  us  in  judging  and  speaking. 

*Tis  the  general  opinion  of  all,  that  children  shoudd  not  be  brought  up 
in  their  parents'  lap.  Their  natural  affection  is  apt  to  make  the  most 
discreet  of  them  over-fond. 

It  is  not  enough  to  fortify  a  child's  soul,  you  are  also  to  make  his 
sinews  strong ;  for  the  soul  will  be  oppressed,  if  not  assisted  by  the  body. 

A  boy  must  be  broken  in  by  the  pain  and  hardship  of  severe  exercise, 
to  enable  him  to  the  pain  and  hardship  of  dislocations,  colics,  and 
cauteries. 

Let  conscience  and  virtue  be  eminently  manifested  in  the  pupiFs  speech. 
Make  him  understand  that  to  acknowledge  the  error  he  shall  discover  in 
his  own  argument,  though  only  found  out  by  himself  is  an  effect  of  judg- 
ment and  sincerity,  which  are  the  principal  things  he  is  to  seek  after,  and 
that  obstinacy  and  contention  are  common  qualities,  most  appearing  in 
and  best  becoming  a  mean  soul. 

Let  him  examine  every  man's  talent ;  and  something  will  be  picked  out 
of  their  discourse,  whereof  some  use  may  be  made  at  one  time  or  another. 
By  observing  the  graces  and  manners  of  all  he  sees,  he  will  create  to  him- 
self an  emulation  of  the  good,  and  a  contempt  of  the  bad. 

Let  an  honest  curiosity  be  planted  in  him  to  enquire  after  every  thing, 
and  whatever  there  is  of  rare  and  singular  near  the  place  where  he  shall 
reside,  let  him  go  and  see  it 

Methinks  the  first  doctrine  with  which  one  should  season  his  under- 
standing, ought  to  be  that  which  regulates  his  manners  and  his  sense ; 
that  teaches  him  to  know  himself  and  how  both  well  to  die  and  well  to 
live. 

How  many  have  I  seen  in  my  time,  totally  brutified  by  an  immodente 
thirst  after  knowledge ! 

Our  very  exercises  and  recreations,  running,  wrestling,  music,  dancings 
hunting,  riding,  ancL  fencing,  will  prove  to  be  a  good  part  of  our  study. 

I  would  have  the  outward  behavior  and  mien,  and  Uie  disposition  of  tiie 
limbs,  formed  at  the  same  time  with  the  mind. 

It  is  not  a  soul,  it  is  not  a  body,  that  we  are  training  up ;  it  is  a  man, 
ani  we  ought  not  to  divide  him  into  two  parts;  and,  as  Plato  says,  we  are 
not  to  fashion  one  without  the  other,  but  make  them  draw  t<^ther  like 
two  horses  harnessed  to  a  coach. 
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Catherine  E.  Beecher.  New  York :  Harper  dt  Brothers.  50  cents. 
58  pages. 

This  admirable  work,  by  one  who  knows  the  value  of  health,  by  its 
loss,  from  the  want  in  part  of  the  knowledge  of  those  principles  which 
it  so  clearly  illustrates,  should  be  owned  by  every  teacher,  and  illustra- 
ted and  taught  in  every  school-room. 

CONTENTS.  PART  I.'  PbTtioal  Edncation.    n.  Lawi  of  Health  and  Htppinaii.    III. 
AboMS  of  the  Bodily  Omne  by  the  American  People.    IV.  Calisthenlei.— Fint  Coone— School 
room  EzeieiMe.    Second  Coone— Hall  ExexoiMi,  with  Bamerow  illuftratioM. 

CoHFBSsiONB  OP  A  ScHooL-MASTER,  by  Df.  William  A.  Aloott  New 
7ork:  Mark  H.  Newman.    Price  50  cents. 

If  our  teachers  will  read  these  confessions  of  errors  of  omission  and 

commissbn,  and  the  record  which  it  gives  of  real  excellencies  attained  by 

the  steps  of  ^  slow  and  laborious  progress,  they  will  save  themselves 

the  mortification  of  the  first,  and  realize  earlier  the  fruits  of  the  last. 

Few  men  have  the  moral  courage  to  look  their  former  bad  methods  so 

directly  in  the  face.    Every  young  teacher  should  read  this  book. 

CONTENTS.  Chaptbk  L  Mt  Ihtboduotion  to  Bchool  Kbspiho.  Beetion  L  Prepara  ' 
tlon  and  BongeinenL    Seetian  11.  The  Examioattoa.    Seetiom  IH.  My  Corilationa. 

ChaftsbiL  MyPibstYbab.  Aaelipnl.  FrntdarofSctaooL  Saetion  II.  QtiunXOamm 
of  Inetruction.    Section  in.  Particular  Errors.    Section  IV.  Religioae  Exerciaes. 

Chaftba  IIL  Mt  Bboomd  Tbab.  Sedwn  I.  Courae  of  Instruction.  Seetivn  tl.  Serl^ua 
Mistakea. 

Chaptbb  IV.  Mt  Tribd  Ybab.  Section  I.  Complaint  to  the  Grand  Jurors.  Stetion  IL 
Introduction  of  a  New  School  Book.    Section  III.  Meeting  of  the  Schoola. 

Ghaptbr  V.  Fodbth  and  Fifth  Tbabb.  Section  I.  Modes  of  PonlBhinf.  Section  U.  At- 
tendlDf  to  other  Emptoyments.  Section  III.  Late  Eveninf  Visits.  Section  IV.  Studies  and 
Methods. 

Chaptbb  VI.  Mt  Sixth  Ybab.  Section  I.  Teaching  by  the  Year.  Terms  and  Object. 
Beetion  U.  Description  of  the  School  and  School-house.    Soetton  IIL  Fu^  Efforts  at  Im« 

EroTement.  Punctuality.  Section  IV.  Methods  and  Discipline.  Section  V.  Schoola  Neglected 
y  Parents.    Section  Vl.  Behuol  Libraries.    Section  VII.  Improper  Company.    Example. 

CoAFTa*  VIL  Mt  Sbvbmth  Ybab.  Section  I.  Divided  ikttention.  Section  IL  Teaehlog 
on  the  Sabhath. 

Chaftbb  Vin.  Mt  Eighth  YzAB.  £telibn  I.  General  Account  of  my  SehooL  AmIwmiIL 
Causes  of  FWilure. 

Chaptbb  IX..  Mr  NorrH  Ybab.  Section  I.  A  Novel  Enterprise.  Seetiom  U.  Methods  of 
Teaching.    Di«cipline. 

Chaftbb  X.  Mr  Expsbibiiob  as  a  School  Visitob.  Section  I.  Examination  of  Tfeachen. 
Section  11.  Special  Visits  to  Schools.  Section  III.  Meetings  for  ImproTcment.  Section  IV. 
Introduction  of  a  New  Reading  Book. 
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Chafthh  XI.    Mt  Tbhth  Ybab  u  School.    Section  L  Oommancemeot  of  BehooL    See- 


urtnograpny.  aectum  vii.  Forang  Knowledge,  section  vui.  Teaoung  rupua  to  sit  siul 
Section  IX.  My  Moral  InHuence.  Section  X.  My  111  Health.  Section  XL  Countenancing  the 
Bports  of  my  Pupils.    Section  XII.  Discipline. 


The  School  TsACHLa'a  Manual,  by  Henry  Dunn,  Secretary  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  London.  Hartford :  Reed  ^  Bflir- 
ber,  1839.    pp.  223.    Price  50  cents. 

The  American  edition  of  this  work  is  edited  by  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Gal- 
laudet,  which  la  the  best  evidence  that  could  be  given  of  the  general 
soundness  of  the  views  presented  by  the  English  author. 

Teaching  a  Science:  The  Teacher  an  Artist,  by  Rev.  B.  R. 
HalL    New  York:  Baker  &.  Scribner. 

Corporal  Punishment,  by  Lyman  Cobb.  New  York:  Mark  H. 
Newman. 

School  Keeping,  by  an  Experienced  Teacher.'  Philadelphia:  John 
Grigg,  1831. 

The  School-master's  Friend,  with  the  Coraroittee-man's  GKiide,  br 
Theodore  Dwight,  Jr.  pp.  360.  New  York,  Roe  Lockwood,  415^  Broad- 
way, 1835. 
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Lectures  on  Education,  by  Horace  Mann.  Secretary  of  the  Mawar 
ehofletu  board  of  Education.  Boston :  Fowle  &  Capen,  1845.  Pp.  33& 
Price  81.00. 

This  Tolume  embraces  seven  lectures,  most  of  which  were  delivered 
before  the  Annual  Common  School  Conventions,  held  in  the  several 
counties  of  Massachusetts,  in  1838,  '39,  '40,  '41,  and  '42.  They  are  pub- 
lished in  this  form  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Educatioa  No  man, 
teacher,  committee,  parent,  or  friend  of  education  generally,  can  read 
these  lectures  without  obtaining  much  practical  knowledge,  and  without 
being  fired  with  a  holy  zeal  in  the  cause. 

CONTENTS.  Lecture  I.  Means  uid  Obiecta  of  Common  Behool  Bdaeatloa.  Latimt  TL 
Itooeial  Preparetton,  a  prarequisite  to  Teaehioff.  Ltehtrt  III.  The  Nceeadty  of  Edueukm  ia 
a  Republican  OoTeniment.  Leeturt  IV.  What  Ood  does,  and  what  He  leaTes  for  Man  to  do,  to 
4is  work  of  BducaUon.  Leehirt  V.  An  Historical  View  of  Bducation;  showinf  its  Dimutj 
and  its  Dsgradation.  Lecture  VL  On  District  School  Lihrarica  Lecture  YIL  On  School  Pn»> 
ishm^nli 

Locke  and  Milton  on  Education.    Boston:  Gray  dt  Brown,  183QL 

Th^  Education  of  Mothebs,  by*  L.  Aim6-Martin.  Philadelphia: 
Lea  dt  Blanchard,  1843. 

Education  and  Health,  by  Amariah  Brigham.  Boston:  Marsh, 
Ciq>en  dt  Lyon,  1843. 

Db.  Cbanning  on  Self  Culture.  Boston :  Monroe  dt  Co.  Price 
33  cents. 

Miss  Sedgwick  on  Self  Training,  ob  Means  and  Ends.  New 
York :  Harper  db  Brothers. 

These  two  Toinmes, — the  first  written  with  special  reference  to  young 
men,  and  the  last,  to  young  women,  should  be  read  by  all  young  teachers, 
who  would  make  their  own  individual  character,  attainments,  and  cod- 
duct,  the  basis  of  all  improvement  in  their  profession. 

The  following  works  have  special  reference  to  instruction  in  InAuot  and 
Primary  Schools : 

Exercises  for  the  Senses.  London:  Charles  Kniflrfit  dt  Ca  Pub- 
lished under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge. 

Lessons  on  Objects  :  as  given  to  children  between  the  affes  of  six 
and  eight  in  a  Pestalozzian  School  at  Cheam,  Sussex,  by  U.  Mayo. 
London:  Seeley,  Bumside  &  Seeley,  Fleet  street,  1845. 

Lessons  on  Shells,  as  given  to  children  between  the  ages  of  eiflht 
and  ten,  and  by  the  author  of  '^Lessons  on  Objects."  Lon£>n:  Seeley, 
Bumside  &  Seeley,  1846. 

Patterson's  Zoology  for  Schools.    London. 

Model  Lessons  fob  Infant  School  Tbacbebs,  by  the  author  of 
^  Lessons  on  Objects."  Parts  L  and  XL  London :  Seeley,  Bumside  db 
Seeley,  1846. 

Wildebspin's  Infant  System.  London:  James  S.  Hodgson,  112 
Fleet  street 

Wildebspin's  Elementaby  Education.  London:  James  S.  Hodgsoo. 

Cbabi BEBs'  Educational  Course, — Infant  Education,  from  two  to 
mx  years  of  age.    Edinburgh:  W.  R.  Chambers. 

Practical  Education, by  Maria  Edgeworth.  New  York:  Harper  4b 
lirothws,  1835. 
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Tbb  Teacher  and  Parent  ;  a  Treatise  upon  Common  School  Edu- 
cation. By  Charles  Northend.  New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  Pridb 
75  cents. 

This  is  a  valuable  treatise,  full  of  practical  suggestions  to  teachers 
and  parents,  by  one  who  has  felt  the  want  of  such  suggestions  while  act- 
ing as  teacher  of  th#  Epes  Grammar  School  in  Salem,  and  more  re- 
cently as  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  in  Danvers,  Mass. 

CONTENTS,  PART  L  Cbaptbk  I.  Commou  Schools.  II.  The  Teaeh«r.  III.  Tborooffh 
Knowledge,  Aptness  to  Tefcb,  Accurscj,  Patfence,  and  Perseverance.  IV.  Candor,  Truth- 
f<ilaes«,aDd  Courteuuaness.  V.  Ingenuityf  Individuality.  VI.  Kindness,  Gentleness,  Fbr- 
bearance,  and  Cheerfuhiess.  VII.  Common  Sense,  Knowledge  of  Human  Nature,  General 
Information,  Desire  to  do  Good,  and  Hopelulness.  VIII.  Correct  Moral  Principles,  Exem> 
plary  Habits  and  Deportment ;  Diligence.  IX.  Neatnen  and  Order;  Self-ControL  X.  Bar- 
neiBQesa,  Enernr,  Enthusiasm.  XI.  Judgment  and  Prudence;  System  and  Punctuality  ;  In- 
dependence. XII.  Professional  Feeling  and  Interest ;  a  Deep  and  Well-grounded  Interest  in 
Teaching.  XIII.  Means  of  Improvement.  XIV.  Teaching.  XV.  Discipline.  XVI.  Means 
of  Interesting  Pupils  and  Parents.  XVII.  Moral  Instruction.  XVIII  Emulation  and  Prizes. 
ZIX.  Primary  Schools.  XX.  Lessons  and  Recitations.  XXI.  Examinations  and  Exhibt- 
Uona.  XXII.  Multiplicity  of  Srudies.  XXllI.  Reading.  XXIV.  Spelling.  XXV.  Penman- 
ship. XXVI.  Geography.  XXVII.  Grammar.  XXVIII.  Letter  Writing  and  Composition. 
XXIX.  Arithmetic.  XXX.  Book-Keeping ;  Declamation.  XXXI.  Singing.  XXXU.  Mis- 
celianeoos. 

PART  II.  Craptik  1.  Introductory  Remarks.  II.  SrhoolHouses.  III.  Children shonld 
not  be  sent  to  School  too  Young.  IV.  To  Provide  Good  Teachers.  V.  School  Supervision. 
VI.  Parents  should  Encourage  the  Teacher.  VII.  SpecificDuties.  Vm.  Candor  and  Chart- 
lableneHi.    IX.  High  and  Honorable  Motives. 

American  Education  ;  its  Principles  and  Elements.  By  Edward 
D.  Mansfield.    New  York :  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  1853. 

This  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of  the  principles,  and  not  a  practical 

treatise  on  the  modes  of  instruction,  in  the  several  subjects  treated  of. 

CONTENTS.  Cbaptbr  I.  The  idea  of  a  Republic.  II.  Means  ofperpetuating  Civil  and 
Relif  k»as  Liberty.  IIL  The  idea  of  American  Education.  IV.  The  Teacher^his  qaalific»> 
lions,  teaching,  and  character.  V.  The  idea  of  Science.  VI.  The  Utility  of  Mathematics. 
▼IL  The  Utility  of  Astronomv.  VIII.  The  Utility  of  History.  IX.  The  Science  of  Language. 
X.  Literature  a  Means  of  Education.  XI.  Conversation  an  Instructor.  XII.  ThaConBtilu- 
tion  the  Law-book  of  the  Nation.  XIII.  Tlie  Bible  the  Law-book  from  Heaven.  XiV. 
nie  Education  of  Women.    Elementary  Ideas.    The  Future. 

The  Teacher's  Institute;  or,  Familiar  Hints  to  Young  Teachers. 
By  William  B.  Fowle.    Boston:  Lemuel  N.  Ide,  1849.    Price 75 cents. 

Mr.  Fowle  has  had  a  long  and  successful  experience  as  a  teacher,  par- 
ticularly in  the  monitorial  system,  and  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
conducting  the  exercises  of  Teachers'  Institutes,  or  gatherings  of  young 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  in  the  matter  and  manner  of 
teaching.  This  volume  embraces  the  results  of  his  experience,  both  as 
a  teacher  of  children  and  of  teachers. 

contents.  Reading.  Spelling.  Arithmetic.  Mental  Arithmetic.  Writing.  DrawiBf. 
Lectures  on  Geography.  Remarks  on  Geography.  Lecture  on  the  Uses  and  AbuMs  of  Mem- 
ory. English  Grammar.  Composition.  Letters  on  the  Monitorial  System.  Remarks  on 
the  Use  of  Monitors.  Neatness.  The  Opening  and  Closing  of  School  Mosic.  Emttlatlon 
and  Discipline.    Conclusion. 

Popular  Education  ;  for  the  use  of  Teachers  and  Parents.  By  Ira 
Mayhew.    New  York :  Burgess  dt  Cady.    Price  75  cents. 

This  Treatise  was  prepared  and  published  in  accordance  with  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  by  the  author,  while  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

CONTENTS.    Cbaptbr  I.  In  what  does  a  correct  Education  consist  1    H.  The  ImiM>rt- 
aoce  of  Physical  Education.    III.  Physical  Education— The  Laws  of  Health.    IV.  T%e  Laws 
of  Health— Philosophy  of  Respiration.    V.  The  Nature  of  Intellectual  and  Moral  Education. 
VL  The  Education  of^the  Five  Senses.    VH.  The  Necessity  of  Moral  and  Relfgions  Educa- 
tion.   VIIL  The  Importance  of  Popular  Education.    Education  dissipates  the  Evils  of  Igno 
ranee.    Edacation  increases  the  productiveness  of  Labor.    Education  diminishes  Pauperism 
and  Crime.    Education  increases  human  Happiness.    IX.  Political  Necessity  of  Nationa 
Bdocatton.    The  Practlcabili^  of  National  Education.    X.  The  Means  of  Universal  Eduoa 
tion.    Good  School-bottses  shonld  be  provided.    Weil-qualified  Teachers  shonkl  be  em 
ptoyed.    Schools  should  continue  throush  the  Tear.    Every  Child  should  attend  School 
Tbe  redeeming  Power  of  Common  flchools.    Index. 
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The  ioDowing  works  will  exhibit  a  pretty  full  view  of  the  progieM  and 
condition  of  education  in  Europe. 

Smith's  Histobt  op  Education.  Harper  A  Brothers.  Price  50 
cents. 

This  work  is  substantially  an  abridgement  of  the  great  German  wmi 
of  Schwartz,  and  is  worthy  of  an  attentive  perusal,  not  only  for  its  his 
torical  view  of  the  subject,  but  for  the  discussion  of  tiie  general  principles 
which  should  be  recognized  in  every  system  of  education. 

Biber's  Memoir  of  Pestalozzi,  and  his  plan  of  Education.  London: 
I.  Souter,  1831. 

Educational  Institutions  of  Dr.  Fellbnbebg,  with  an  Appendix 

containing  Woodbridge's  Sketches  of  HofwyL     London:  Longman, 

1842. 

Report  on  Education  in  Eubofb,  by  Alexander  Dallas  Badie. 
Philadelphia:  Lydia  R.  Bailey,  1829.    pp.  666. 

Report  on  Elementary  Instruction  in  Europe,  by  Calvin  R 
Stowe,  D.  D.    Boston:  Thomas  H.  Webb  A  Ca    Price  31  cents. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretarv  of  the  (Massachusetts) 
Board  of  Educatbn,  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  1843.  Boston:  Fowie  and 
Capen.    Price  25  cents. 

These  three  reports  introduce  the  teacher  into  the  school-rooms  of  the 

best  teachers  in  Europe,  and  enable  ?iim  to  profit  by  the  observations  and 

experience  of  men  who  have  been  trained  by  a  thorough  preparatory 

course  of  study  and  practice  at  home,  to  the  best  methods  of  clasaificatioi:^ 

instruction,  and  government  of  schools,  as  pursued  abroad. 

Account  op  the  Euingurgb  Sessional  School,  Edinborgfa,  by 
John  Wood.    Boston:  Monroe  dt  Francis,  1830. 

Cousin's  Report  on  Public  Instboction  in  Pbussia,  translated 
by  Sarah  Austin.    New  Yoric :  Wiley  &,  Long,  1835. 

WiLLM  ON  tbb  Education  of  the  Peoplb,  trandated  innn  the 
French  by  Prof.  Nichol.    Glasgow:  1847. 

Manual  op  the  System  of  Primabt  Instbuction  puraaed  in  the 

model  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  London:  1839L 

Minutes  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Committee  op  Council  on 
Education,  from  1838  to  1844.    London :  8  vols. 

Stow's  Training  System,  as  pursued  in  the  Glasgow  Nonnal  Semi- 
nary.   Edinburgh:  1840. 

An  Outline  op  tbe  Methods  of  Teaching,  in  the  Model  School  d 
the  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland.    Dublin:  I.  S.  Folds,  184a 

Cousin's  Report  on  Primary  Instruction  in  Holland.    London 
1835. 

GiR abdin's  Repobt  on  Education  in  Austbia,  Batabia,  &c    Paris 
1835. 

Hickson's  Account  of  the  Dutch  and  Gebman  School&    London 
Taylor  and  Walton,  1840. 

Intboduction  to  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education  andInstbuo- 
tion  for  Mastebs  of  Primaby  Schools,  by  B.  S.  Denzel,  President  of 
Royal  Training  College  for  School-masters  at  Esslingen.  6  vols.  Stut- 
gani,t839. 

This  IS  considered  the  most  complete  Gennan  Trestise  on  the  siib|eet 


Sjparatns  anJr  Jarniinn 

"  6<N)d.eiH»gfa  flH  tbe  bes^  ud  chetp  floongh  Or  tbe  poARsL" 


KITHXKAL  FBAMB. 
Cou-BOm  UTD  AoADaMiia  hurt  erar  Tilned  the  mcMU  of  timblb 
tLLoaTBAtiOM.  Ii  Ibere  not  equal  end  eren  gieeter  neceeilt]'  fbr  ndi 
me«iu  in  oar  Pnhlic  Schoola  *  Hu  not  the  time  oome  when  Ihii  neccau^ 
■hall  be  ad^nowlod)^,  and  dte  mental  wants  of  the  tAildmi  be  lappUed  I 
Belierlng  Ibat  pubUc  opinim  will  answer  afflrmatirel]',  the 


TElCflERS'  flOKB,  Ho.29iirlam  81,  Buirard,  Cann. 

vrfaeie  tmtcj  be  faand 

Sebwd  roTnltarc,  Hapa,  Oarti,  BlagiMti  ud  atudard  EdooatloDal  TTorta. 
It  ii  derigaed  to  make  the  Teachen' Home  ntpplr  eMry  mnf  e/*  cwty  KorAr. 
Win  not  teachen  help  tu  bj  their  rasgedioai ) 
Allotden  ihoold  be  t'^'"'^  to  ui  nDdcrngned,  nt  KLKTronv,  C<nn. 
r.  C.  BROWKHLL,  Stc-j 
ofBdUvck  SiA,  App.  Uf§ 


CTBB  KOOT  BLOCK. 

Tm  Sliutrating  Sqauv  aad  Cabe  Roota,  bnt  MpecuUl;  Aa  Utter,  thb  mo- 
tioiul  block  i>  admimblj  siUpCed,  and  for  coDvenience  if  nlunqMned.  WIiM 
Hadwr  vill  be  witboat  one  wben  he  can  bay  it  lor  TWENTT-rira  obxtb  T 
Bat  Dinmi<Tu  ihoald  proride  (hii  and  all  other  ^paranu  needed.  WeeSS; 
Extr«,  50 ;  Doable,  75. 


THE  raiM ABT  SRAWnfO  SLATE. 

Teactiea  the  rifcht  manner  of  holding  the  pen  ;  girei  rapiei  of  vrUng  k^ 
Mn,  both  iniall  and  rapitala ;  fumijhea  a  variely  of  drawing  copioi,  whidi 
maj  be  much  extended  bj  pnrehasing  tbe  DiiiwiHO  Book,  prtytitA  to 
•coorapMij  the  aUte ;  answers  ercrf  pnrpoK  of  the  ordinary  alats ;  and  k 
voiiBLBii.  Pricet  afcordinfc  to  liie.  Alio,  Dovblb  SiATsa  coreitd  whk 
leather,  for  older  pnpila,  and  conveaieat  for  traaiiieu  men. 


M^M,  Charu,  &c.,  &«.,  can  be  procmd  u  the  Tuobbu'  IIomb,  Hartted 


A  Mt  of  OXOmiBUIAL  80ZJD8,  for  «L80  to  $U0. 

Theae  will  ^tb  papiti  deSnite  Meu  of  tike  ilupa  of  tolidi,  fw  bMtn  thu 
Mgei  of  deacnpdon,  mnd  much  mora  clearl;  than  uiy  draWiDfn  can.  We 
know  nothing  better.  For  ezplainiDg  the  Balet  for  Uentanmoa  or  Solid 
HeMnrenent,  the;  Rffoid  the  ool;  proper  meMW. 


n 


sa 


I  mill  III!  Ill  ift 

FAkiULKLfriRDI. 

Cm  be  fbnnd  M  the  Tiiostu'  IIovb,  29  Aaylnm  Street,  Hiirtford,  Coon. 

(CnU  nf  Splinn,  Bphmidh  Prinni,  Pjnnldi.  Conn,  *e.  In  thg  S«  dT  HalHK  ui  H  Dal 


onmsiiticAL  soxms-i 


Oblate  Sfheboiv. 


PxouTi  SraxwMP. 


Hbxiqokal  FxisM.    Fm*m.      TriAiionLAa  Fbibm.    Ctlikdek. 


Ptsimid  iHD  Fbditdm.  Com  Ain>  FsNTtni. 

The  Holbroolc  Scbool  Appantna  Mf'g  Co.,  fiirnuh  thcM,  and  >  variety  tif 

App*r«iu  for  School!  of  all  gradea.     Al>o,  tfii^M,   Chart*.  Edaealional 

W«rk>,  School  Tnniiinra  of  the  bcsl  kinds,  &c.  &c.    Addi«M  at  Haitfbrd, 

Com.,  , 

r  C.  BROWKELL,  &;>. 


80E00L  AP?A&&TU8  AVS  PUSHItlTBE. 

A  TiBusntui.  GLoaa,  ilronglj  made,  of  flim  mMnlftl,  and  lo  tDOWiled 
oa  k  nmple  padMMl  that  it  can  be  raadil;  nmoTSd  and  *Btpendad  bj  ftcotd, 
and  Ao*  ba  diiplajad  eooTmiattlj  for  familial'  illaitraiiaiu  to  a  oUm.  It  i« 
'  It  iLie  for  comnwD  ua  in  the  tcliool-rooiii,  aa  it  ean  be  eaail7 
■rpauednnuidtheduB,  and 
gfobea.    It  ii  the  pnttieat  ai 


lelarnriiMdf 
tot.    Frica,  •!. 


TSKBIBTXIAI.  GlOBI. 

A  Hbhibphire  Globb  loppliei  a  want  longlelt,  tiz.,  an  iiioitraCion,  iriilch 
anj  child  can  ondentand,  of  toe  reaion  of  the  rarred  tinea  on  a  map,  and  ihowi 
bow  the  dat  larface  i)  a  proper  repraeentation  of  a  globe.  It  is  the  reeoll  of  • 
ioegeition  from  a  practical  teacher.  Two  hemiapherea  ai«  nniled  b;  •  hinge, 
and  when  cloaed,  a  neat  little  globe  ia  proeented  ;  when  opened,  two  in^ie  an> 
■een,  ihowing  the  coDtinenu,  n«  if  tliroagh  transparent  heraiaphena. 
Fiioe,  75  cenu. 


HiMiiraiHa  GLOBa. 


lOHOOL  APPABAOTB  AVS  FUBHTUBE. 

Tbe  TnuniAK  U  ilari){i>ed  to  IIUiliilii  lliii  iiiiim  iilii m ■illliii 

Dan  tbe  nbtkuu  of  the  Sun,  Hood  aai  Earth  lo  «uh  oibcr ;  die  — rrriioii  j 
i>r  Hid  iiigbt,  the  cluiigc  of  llM  MMOiu,  tlie  diMwe  of  the  Siui'i  dedfaiMiaa,  Ifce 
(Hsbmit  iBDgttu  of  dsf  and  night,  tbe  duagwu  the  moon,  liiebM-nMkiaaii, 
the  precewion  of  tbe  eqwnoxei,  the  dUfawneei  of  m  aoltt  *mi  adBoal  rtu, 
,  Ac.Ac  Tha  MoooktoItm  ironBd  the  Euth,  and  both  togetbcr  •road  the 
Sun,  while  Ban,  Euth  end  Moon  reToIre  uonndk  common  center  of  grtTity. 
Ptioe,  M-OO. 


Tbe  Fi.unTif luK  or  Obbsit,  i«prewnta  the  pn^mtionml  iL„ 
porition  oflhe  PUneti  composing  tbe  SoUr  Syvtem,  ezeept  the  ■■ 
Aowi  theiT  annntd  rarolatjoni.  A  correct  idea  of  Uie  Sohu-  SjRem  n  leldoB 
reeeiTed,  excspt  hj  inch  aid.  With  it,  ve  see  the  Fluieti  and  their  Moon* 
Eircling  round  their  common  centre,  each  in  ita  eeperate  ortit,  end  occnprine 
tUownplMe  in  the  Ecliptic  —  and  iTitem  i<  dareloped  fhim  t^  aeemimt  ^Ma 
oftbeMn.    Prioe,  110.00.    BnM  Onvjr,  $13^  and  15,00. 


The  Holbrook  School  Anp.  Hf'g  Co.  fnnikh  tfaeec,  with  n  mielT  of  oiJiar 
Apwtuiu  i  aleo.  School  t  umitare.  Ink  Wells,  EdncMional  WoAi,  OaiUne 
■Ml  other  Hv«,  School  R^iiten,  Cbwtt,  &c,  ftc,  etkd  the  Tanma  eonreB- 
iencea  fiH'  the  Sdiool-Toom. 

Pleue  cell  at  tbe  TsAcnu'  Ho»,  No.  39  AjtIbd  itreet,  Hattibcd,C(Mi., 
oreddieas  F.  C.  BKOWBEIX,  See'r. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS  AND  PURmTURE. 

Tbs  Cil»tul  SrHUK  reprewDti  I]ie  EBTth  (a)  ■amHuidcd  bj  the  ^eat  oirolea 
of  the  hesTeni;  the  MeridluiB  (d;  eqiulor(/)  aod  eeliplio  (e).  Tl«  eoliplio  ii 
dl^dsd  Into  twelTe  equsl  psrM  ahDwiiiK  the  HrolTe  signa  of  the  taiita  ;  ud  ill 
Dortheroedge  ii  nurked  with  iha  dayt  oT  the  year.  The  axil  (g)  roaj  beiDctioed 
•t  aiif  angle  desired,  bj  loawpiag  the  tbainb  wrreir  (cj  (we  3  and  3.)  A  hoTOon 
plane  (b)  ia  attached,  by  which  the  real  horiion  of  any  place  on  the  globe  msj  be 
■hown,  also  the  oomparalive  Ivnglbi  of  day  and  night  on  any  part  of  the  earth, 
aodat  any  aeaaon;  the  rieing  and  aelting  of  the  ran  ;  the  Snn'i  appeanuiae  Btlba 
North  Pole,  and  ita  plnoe  in  the  Ecliptio  on  any  day  in  the  year,      Paica,  96.00. 


CELESTIAL    SPHERE. 

A  auppTy  of  good  and  cheap  ApparatiB  br  aohoola  of  all  gradea,  and  eapecuUj 
dcwgned  br  pnUio  lohool*,  ia  forniahed  by  the  Ilolbrmk  Bobool  Apparatna  Co. 

Alao  atandard  worka  on  Edocalioii,  Sohool  Furnitvro,  Mapa,  Chaita,  Magneta, 
Sdiotd  Repatan,  Ink  Wella,  DonUe  and  NoMel^a  Drawing  and  High  Sohaot 
Bhtea,  *c.,  dte.    Offioeat  2«,Aqidin  St,  Hartftird,Caini. 

Addiw,  F.  C.  BROVnmLL  Stt'y. 


goUrrofffe  ^£|offl  ^jrjarattts  ^anttfertitring  (S-ir., 

Ho.  89,  Aflylnm  Btreot,  Hirtford,  Cosn. 
x>zKJCOxi  xiXiBinp.  .A-px-ix.  xooe. 

C*au>*M  8eha*l  8al.-Prlc«,  tSO. 

1.  Oitery, #10.00 

S.  Tdliiriu, «.00 

3.  G«>m«tricAl  Elolidi, 1.3S    Eitoa,  $1^ 

4.  TematrU  Globe,  (5  iMh,) 1.00 

5.  NaoMfal  FnoM, 75    No.  1,       .»} 

6.  Hcankphora  Globe 75 

T.  Csbe  Root  Block,  (Bitr*,) .50    Double,    .75 

a  Text  BimA, .37^  Ckitk,        .50 

9.  Magnet,  .85  .37  .SOftnpwwdL 

MIBCZLLANKIDB  AKTICLEa. 

10.  BiM  MooDted  OrreiT $13.50  and  $15.00 

11.  BlMiMoimtadCekMulSpbere,  .    .    .    6.00 

13.  Lnm*b  Mechanical  FtttAti S.50  5.00  md  npwndi. 

13.  FointiDg  Rodi, 50  .75 

U.  Doable  SUIee.  No.  1 45  No.  3,    .56 

15.  Ha)bn>ok<BNai*da«Drawiii(Slatea,No.l,.aO  No.2,    .35 
IS.  Holbrook's  Dnwii^  Book .08 

OPIHIOKS  OF  EDUCATOES. 

tmo>  BEHiT  uutAMi,  u.  P.  (lomDtrainiKin'i  sipokt. — ooHnaoncvr,  1853.) 
"Hun  ii  bat  one  opiDion  uiwng  oar  mail  rarigbteoed  edanton  aad  Uaeben, 
■a  to  the  Dianifbld  tun  to  whieti  avoh  artidei  of  ap|i«ntiB  as  comptNe  tfab  8et 
(Holbrock'i  Twenty  Dalbr  Set)  od  be  applied,  in  nisking  more  dear  to  Ae 
aomprcbauioa  of  the  yoang,  difficult  proceaea  not  ooly  in  tbe  (aitf  it^^  rt 
edacattOD,  bat  in  iUnatrating  the  moat  oselbl  and  inlereatiDg  principla  in  the 
«Dtiro  mige  of  otHnmoD  Kboo)  stadin.  Brery  articte  oT  tin  Apparatv  mano- 
botored  ander  the  reanlotlob  oTthe  lart  General  AaKrably,  k  tnteiided  to  empk; 
the  m  and  kand  «(  Iba  popil,  aad  thoa  make  the  homnf  aBaiy  morefljl  wl, 
the  idea*  sained  DNta  olear  and  pnetioal,  and  tbe  istpnani  on  tbe  mxaatj 
mere  Thid  and  eadly  recalled."  Addr»,  j-.  q_  BROWNELL,  Sae'y. 
^f  Sae  aeoaid  and  tiarth  Emrth  p^ea.  HiaTfoan,  Cunt. 


OPINIONS  OF  EDUCATOES 

BESPSCHKa  HOLBBOOI'S  SCHOOL  AFPAfiATDa 

ntoH  RUfRT  BAurABD,  LL.  D.  (iUPKUMTKiiDBirr's  REPOKT.— coimEcncoT,  1853.) 

^  There  is  bat  one  opinion  among  onr  most  enliglitened  ednoaton  and  teachers, 
as  to  the  manifold  uses  to  whioh  snch  articles  of  apparataa  as  oomprise  this  Set 
(Holbrookes  Twenty  Dollar  Set)  can  be  applied,  in  making  more  clear  to  the  com- 
prehenskm  of  the  younff,  difficult  processes  not  only  in  the  earlv  stages  of  ednca- 
tion,  but  in  illustrating  ttie  most  useftil  and  interesting  principles  m  the  entire  range 
of  common  school  studies.  ETery  artide  of  the  Apparatus  manufactured  under 
the  resolution  of  the-  last  General  Assembly,  is  intended  to  employ  the  eye  and 
hand  of  the  pupil,  and  thus  make  the  hours  of  study  more  pleasant,  the  ideas 
gained  more  clear  and  practical,  and  the  imprcaaon  on  the  memory  more  Tivid  and 
easily  recalled." 

FROM  HON.  J.   D.  PHIKBRIOK,  (sUrBRIimiffl>BllT'8  REPOKT — COmiKCTICUT,  1855.) 

''  These  articles  of  apparatus  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  teacher,  may  be  applied 
to  manifold  uses  in  toe  school-room.  On  many  points  whioh  would  otherwise 
remain  involTed  in  doubt  and  obscurity,  they  enable  the  pupil  to  acquire  dear  ideas 
almost  at  a  glance.  As  to  their  utility,  there  is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any 
intelligent  teacher  or  educator  who  has  used  or  examined  thorn.  No  school-house 
in  the  state  should  be  without  a  complete  Set" 

FROM    HON.   MARK  H.   DUNNBLL,   (SUPaRINTRNDIMT'S   RBPORT — MA  INK,   1855.) 

"Through  the  Idndnes  of  the  Holbrook  School  Appparatus  Manufiicturing 
Company,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  I  am  enabled  to  lay  before  yon  cute  of  Holbrookes 
Common  School  Apparatus.  •  •  «  The  importance  of  an  apparatus  for  the 
illustration  of  many  of  the  studies  pursued  in  our  schools  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
By  this  means  of  instruction  in  the  hands  of  a  skillftil  teacher,  the  pupil  will 
receive  a  much  more  definite  idea  of  what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  the  words 
of  a  rule,  and  a  far  more  satisfiMJtory  conviction  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  principle 
sought  to  be  demonstrated,  than  can  be  received  m  any  other  way.  •  «  • 
Superintendiuff  School  Committees  should  thoroughly  investigate  this  subject,  and 
bring  its  consideration  before  other  school  officers,  school  districts  and  teachers." 

BON.  O.   H.  WILST,  SUPRRINTINDBNT  OF  SCHOOLS  IN  NORTH    CAROLINA — (FOURTH 
ANNUAL  LBTTKR  OF  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  SUQOKSTIONS,    1856.) 

"  I  would  also  recommend  the  introduotion  of  simple  and  cheap  apparatus  for 
the  iUustration  of  studies  tansht.  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  find  a  set  adapted  to 
onr  use,  and  am  happy  to  say  I  have  succeeded,  there  being  a  Set  costing  only  Twenty 
Ddlars,  made  by  the  Holbrook  School  Apparatus  Miuiu&otunng  Company,  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  answering  exactly  to  my  desirea." 

FROM  RON.  THOMAS  H.  BURROWR8 — (PCNNBTLVANIA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL,  MAT,  1856.) 

"  Holbrook'b  Sciintific  Afparatus,  BCann&ctnred  by  the  Holbrook  School 
Apparatus  Manu&oturinff  Company,  Hartford,  Conn."  "  We  met  Jodah  Hol- 
brook, tiie  originator  of  ue  introduotion  of  philosophical  apparatus  into  Common 
Schools,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  and  were  then  struck  with  the  single-hearted 
aeal,  great  sincerity  and  unselfishness  of  the  man.  It  would  cheer  his  spirit,  were 
he  still  of  earth,  to  aee  his  darling  project,  coming  as  it  is,  into  general  fiivor. 
Scarcely  a  rsspedaUe  eoontry  book-store  is  now  witbmit  his  Apparatus  in  its  win- 
dows, sod  a  supply  amongst  its  stock  of  indispensable  articles  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  age.  Bvery  lam  dty  has  an  establishment  exdunvely  for  their  ade ;  and 
few  aocomi^ished  teachers  are  content  without  the  ownership  of  a  set  No  better 
mvestment  can  be  made  of  the  teacher's  first  earnings.  As  well  might  a  lawyer 
be  without  his  Digest,  a  carpenter  without  his  saw,  or  a  former  without  hia 
^  plow,  as  a  teacher  without  Apparatus. 

AH  ordeci  dumld  be  addressed  to 

F.  C.  BROWNELL,  8ee% 

Hartfordj  Conn, 


WOODCOCK'S  PLAN  OF  ABRANCINO  SCHOOL  DEBK*& 


DuooRAL  ARSANoufxirr  or  School  Dust. 

VmoiL  Woodcock,  of  Swaoiey,  New  Hunpthire,  has  taken  out  a  patent  lor  an 
iroprorement  in  the  arrangement  of  Deaka  and  Seats  in  aohooL-rooon,  whksh  ia 
exhibited  in  the  foHowing  Diagram. 


r 
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The  room  represented  is  30  feet  by  32,  and  will  seat  Fimr-Six  Scholara,  pro- 
Tiding  each  with  a  ohair,  and  a  deak,  each  desk  being  2  feet  long,  and  16  inobeB 
wide,  leaving  the  two  side  aisles  each  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  the  seven  other 
aisles,  each  16  inches  wide,  with  a  snfEcient  open  space  in  front,  for  the  teaehen 
deaks  and  evolutions  of  the  school.  The  same  room  arranged  on  Mr.  Woodcock's 
patented  plan  will  seat  Sbvkntt-Siz  scholars,  with  similar  deaks  and  ohairs,  and  a 
similar  open  space  in  aisles.  In  addition  to  this  economy  of  room,  Mr.  Woodcock 
claims,  and  we  think  justly,  that  this  diagonal  arrangement  gives  to  each  scholar 
all  the  advantages  of  a  single  desk  each,  facilitates  the  inspection  of  the  adiool  by 
the  teacher,  and  adds  to  its  efficiency,  by  enabling  teacher  and  acholars  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  with  the  least  interferenoe.  Each  pupil  can  take  a  pontioa 
in  the  aisle  in  a  line  with  his  seat  without  interfering  with  the  pupil  belbre  or 
behind  him,  or  with  those  in  the  adjoining  range  of  seats. 

Mr.  Woodcock  has  made  arrangement,  with  Joseph  L.  Roas,  Manu&ctorer  of 
School  Furniture,  in  Boston,  and  New  Tork,  to  introduce  any  of  hia  atyle  of  chain 
and  deaks  on  his  plan. 

Addreas,  Viigil  Woodcock, 

Swamgetfj  CAst&trv  Osimfy,  N.  H, 


BAMARD'S  EDUCATIONAI PUBUCATIONS. 
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BOOKS  ON  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 


A.BC  BoolcBaDd  Primers 85 

A  B  C-Sbooterv,  and  School  Life  in  16th  Centarj.  S6 

Abbshbodk,  Teaching  History  and  Geography. .  86 

Academies  of  New  England 85 

Acx^CATiYA,  Ratio  et  Inotitudo  Stndionim 85 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Normal  Schools,  Schools  of  tillesla  85 

Adult  and  bupplementarr  Schools 85 

AoAPSiz,  L.,  EBdacatioDal  Views 85 

AoBicoLA,  R.,  School  Reform  in  the  Netherlands  S5 

Akkotd,  £.,  improTing  a  Factory  Popolation.. . .  86 

Albert,  Pbincb,  Science  in  Edo cation S5 

Aixx>TT,  A.  B.,  Schools  as  they  were 60 

Axjoott,  William  A.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Slate  and  Black-board  Bxerdsee 85 

Andrbws,  S.  J.,  The  Jesaits  and  their  Schools..  85 

ANDRBwa,  LoBUf  P.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 5i  > 

Anglo  ;[iaxon  Langnage  in  Stndy  of  Engllitk 85 

Anhalt,  System  of  rnbllc  Instruction 85 

AHssLM,  and  other  Teachers  of  the  l!lth  Cento rv.  85 
Aphorhims  on  Principles  and  Methods  of  Edac  n8.50 

Arabic  and  Mohammedan  Schools.... 85 

Arebtotlb,  Educational  Views 85 

Arithmetic,  Methods  of  Teaching 85 

Abmold,  Mattbbw,  Pablic  Schools  in  Holland.  85 

Secondary  Schools  in  Prussia 50 

Abmold.  Thomas  K.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Arts  and  Science,  Schools  of 6.50 

AscBAX  Roqbr,  Memoir,  and  the  Schoolmaster..  60 

A^BBURTOB,  LoRD,  Teaching Common Things..  8.'> 

Anstria,  Public  Inetructon— nimary  3b  Secondary  60 

Military  Schools  and  Education 85 

Technical  Schools 85 

Bachb,  A.  B.,  National  University 85 

Bacon,  Fbakcib  Lord,  Memoir  and  Influence. . .  85 

Essay  on  Education  and  StndifS 85 

Baoon,  Leohabd.  M  emoir  of  Hlllhonse 85 

Baden,  System  of  Public  InstmetloB. 85 

Technical  Sch*»ol8 85 

Bailvt,  Ebvh ezer,  M  emoir  and  Portrait 50 

Barnard,  I).  D.,  Jtight  of  Taxation  for  Schoolu.  85 

Barnard,  F.  A.  P.,  College  Improvements 85 

Elei  ti ve  Studies  in  College  Course 2^ 

Barnard,  J.  O.,  The  Prubiem  of  the  Gyroscope.  STt 

Barrow,  Iba ao,  Studies  and  Conduct ^5 

Basedow,  Memoir,  and  th»Philanthropinnm 50 

Batbxan,  N.,  Educational  Labors  and  Portrait. .  50 

Batbs  S.  p..  Memoir  and  Portrait 50 

Liberal  Education %'y 

Bates,  W.  G.,  Training  of  Teachers 85 

BsTHria,  System  of  Puollc  Instruction 8.5 

Tech  n  i  cal  School  8 85 

Bbbceibr,  Catbbrinu  E.,  Educational  Views...  85 

BelKlmn.  Syptemof  Pnbltclnptructlon 85 

l*echiilc  >i  and  Special  Schools 85 

Bbll,  Andrew,  Memoir  and  Educational  Viewa  50 

Bbnbdict,  St.,  and  the  Benedict insd 85 

Bbnekb.  F.  E,  Pedagogical  Views 85 

Berlin,  Eduraiional  Institutions 85 

Bible  and  K<  1  ieton  in  Public  Schooli* 85 

BiNSH AX,  Calkb,  Bducal  lonal  Work  85 

BiBBOP,  Nathan.  Eductitional  Woi  k  Hid  Portrait  60 

Blocrxan,  Pe-ttatozzrs  Labors 85 

Boccaccio,  And  Edncaiioual  Relorm  in  Italy 85 

Bodlxigo,  Sib  Tboxas,  Studies  and  Conduct. ...  85 

DooTB,  J.,  ^pnlsr  Education  In  England 85 

Bonton,  Educational  Institutions 60 

BoTTA,  v..  Public  Instruction  In  Snrdinia 85 

Boutwxlx^  Gvobob,  Educational  \Vt#i  k 60 

BowxN.F.,  Memoir  of  Edmund  Dwivhi 60 

Brai n  brd,  T.,  Home  and  School  n  mining  in  1718  85 

Brinalt,  J»  Ludus  Literarlns,  1637  85 

Bbockktt«  L.  p..  Idiots  and  their  Training 85 

Brooks,  Cbab..  BducAtlonui  Vork  and  Portrait..  60 

Bbououax,  Hemrt  Lokd.  Edncational  Views...  85 

BrnnMVilckfSyoiem  of  Public  Instruction 85 

BircKn AX.  M.  H..  English  Language 85 

BucKiNoHAX^.  T  ,  Schools  as  ttiey  were  In  1800  85 

B  civLey,  J.  W.,  Teachers'  AssociatlonJ* ii 

Bmo7>s,  Geoboe,  Rcli^Mon  in  Public  Schools. . .  85 

Bcbrowi  8,  T.  II.,  Memoir  and  Portrait 60 

Historj*  of  Normal  Schools  in  Pennsylvania. . .  85 

PurTON,  \V.,  Di»»trict  School  a«  it  was 85 

Bi  t*BNELL,  1 1.,  i:arly  Training', Unconscious  Infln.  86 


Barnabd,  Hbvbt,  Edneatioiial  Actirity. .,..«.. ^  8.68 

Address  to  the  People  of  Connecticut,  1888 85 
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System  and  Institutions  of  instruction,  ref.,  888. 
Beroe.  Cantonal  Institntions  for  poor  children,  148. 
B^rulle,  Cardinal  P.  de,  founder  of  Oratorians,  706. 
Bible,  Beauties  of,  a  school-book,  688. 
Blo^T^phy,  of  education  and  teachers,  100. 
Biology,  in  Wellet*ley  Conese.  170. 
Birds.  8iongs  of,  Hammondl>  fondness,  80. 
Billerlca,  Mrs.  Palmer  Peabody*s  school,  686. 
Blankenburg,  Froebers  Kindergarten,  846. 
Blow,  Miss  Susan  B.,  Kind,  in  St.  Louis.  11, 680,848. 

Mother  play  and  nursery  songs,  840-880. 
Boarding  round,  its  advantages,  688. 
Boelte,  Maria— Kraus,  16. 
Bo-peep,  Qame  of,  moral  slgnlOcanee,  884. 
Boolv  used  in  Bnglish  schools  about  I860, 408. 

New  Bngland  schools.  380. 
Bossnet,  and  the  Dauphin,  473-480. 

Text-books  composed  for  his  pupils,  478. 

Methods  la  history,  geography ,rhetoric,  logiciTO. 

Recreations,  but  no  vacations  allowed,  47o-7. 
Botany,  in  Wellesley  College,  178. 
Brace,  C.  L.,  N.  T.  Children's  Aid  Society,  880. 
Bradford  Academy,  History,  studies,  etc..  606. 
Bradley,  Milton,  Kindergarten  material,  14. 
Braintree,  Mass.,  early  grammar  school,  747. 
Brinsley,  Method  with  tiie  alphabet  in  1666, 408. 
BreaLM.,  cited,  788. 

Brimfleld,  Mass.,  Hitchcock  ft«e  academy,  807. 
Brown,  T.,  Philosophy,  cited.  608. 
Browning,  Mrs.  E.  B.,  cited,  867 
Brussels,  Public  Kindergartens,  680-644. 

International  Congress  of  Education,  808. 
Brunswick,  Techniod  School,  878. 
Buchols,  F.,  Visitor  of  Yverdun  in  1818, 678. 
Building,  Infhnts  first  efforts  in,  08. 
Buls,  C,  Report  on  public  Kindergartens,  680. 
Burdach's  theory  of  child-life,  860. 
Bnigdorf,  FroebeVs  course  for  teachers,  844. 
Burke,  B.,  Loss  of  his  only  son,  48. 
Busby,  Richard,  81. 
BnehnelL,  Christian  nurture,  006. 

Importance  of  the  eaiiiest  impressions,  908. 
Butler,  Caleb,  Students  educated,  88. 
Butler,  Clarissa,  87. 

Bnsse,  F.,  Intuitional  or  olject  teaching,  417-60. 
Byfleld  Parish  and  Dnmmer  School,  766. 

Gslaasansio,  Founder  of  the  Piarists,  786. 
Csdy,  I.  F.^n  ur.  Hammond,  46. 
California,  Kindergarten  work,  807. 

Touuff  Woman's  Christian  Asf»ociation.808.  [OM 

Miss  Marwedel  Los  Angeles,  Oakland^  S.  F.,  807, 

Jackson's  street  Kindergarten,  880. 

Silver  Street  Kindergarten,  808. 


Oalifomla,  Little  Sisters  KIndeigarten,  886. 

Teacher's  trials  and  troubles, MissBinltlL  BOo. 

Mrs.  Cooper— Miss  K.  D.  Smith,  800. 
Cambridge,  Eng.,  Teacher's  tndninff  TmBfitm.  7L 

Lectures  on  Education  in  1878-80,  TIL 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  781-780. 

Eariiest  School  and  the  College,  Newtmrne,  T8I. 

Grammar  School  o^E.Coriett,aad  sacoesaon,7l8. 

Common  School,  Dame  and  Neighboiliood,  ISL 

The  OoUege— Earliest  Rules— fiiiMfooBi.,  788w 
Csn-Can,  Origin  of  word,  468. 
Capitol  of  the  United  SUtee,  referencee,  884. 

Selection  hi  District  of  Columbia,  866. 

Account  of  Works  of  Art,  870. 
Calisthenics,  in  Miss  Orsnt's  school  in  1880, 880L 

Froebel's  eariy  application  In  plays,  870. 
Csmpe,  Assistant  of  Basedow,  488. 
Cariyle,  Thomas,  the  old  schoolmaster,  75. 
Carpenter,  SIgniflcance  of  Froebel's  game,  698^ 
Cartotdaniam  m  Schools  of  Oratorians,  714. 
Casalanis.  or  Oalaransius,  786. 
Casper  Hajiser,  cited,  119. 
Catechism,  Shorter,  of  Westminster  Divteee,  888. 

Practice  of  Saybur  in  New  Bngland  8clioola,SIL 

Boys  stndyins  without  explanation,  184. 
Catholic  Chnrcn  and  public  sdwols,  888. 

Asserted  Antagonism,  Statistical  ahowlng;  8R. 

Teaching  Orders,  Oratorians,  Brothers,  786-781 
Census  of  District  of  Columbia  in  1887, 848. 
Central  agency  of  Education  j>roposed  in  1864, 18L 
ChodowiccU,  Bngravar  of  Baaedow^s  plates,  4SL 
Channing,  W.  B.,  186. 
Character,  included  in  education.  108, 106. 
Charitable  institntions  for  noor  children,  818. 
Charity  Kindergartens,  Influence  on  homes,  188. 

Berlin,  Mrs.  Schrader,  BtA, 

Boston,  Mrs.  Shaw,  848. 

California,  848,  807. 

Cincinnati,  848. 

Philadelphia.  847. 

St.  Louis,  8M. 

New  York,  847. 
Chauncy  Hall  School,  statlatica,  88. 

Kindergarten,  Miss  Wheelock,  648. 
Child  Cuuure,  Papers  on,  8, 017 
Cbild— its  nature  and  nunnre,  FroebeTs  ideia,8L 

Marenholz-Bulow's  Elucidation,  8L 

Relations  to  nature.  88, 868. 

Relations  to  humanity,  83, 880, 678 

Relations  to  God,  88. 886. 
Child  Life,  Burdach's  thcoiy.  860. 
Child  Saving  Institntions,  wines,  197. 
Children,  the  poor  and  neglected,  808. 

Swiss  Cantonal  treatment,  140.  (ML 

Childhood  and  education  of  eminent  persoaa,  CO, 
China,  system  of  education,  refeieneea,  SU. 
Chinese  Students  at  Monson.  80. 

Influence  through  Tung  Wing,  88. 
Christ,  a  Divine  Child,  Froebel's  idesi,  800. 
Christ,  Youth,  and  Devil,  Conversation,  80& 
Christ,  the  World's  teacher,  10. 

Instruction  by  intnltioaal  truths,  19. 
Christian  Brothers,  and  th^  sdiools,  788. 

Rules  established  by  Abbe  de  la  SaBe,  780. 

Rettgious  instruction,  Dim^ipline,  BmalatkMi,ia8. 
Christianity  in  education,  784. 
Christie,  Alice  M.,  Translator  of  The  Chad,  81. 
Chriatmaa  tree  and  preaenta,  FroebeTs  use,  008. 
Church  doors,  and  window,  FroebeTs  game,  607. 
Cicero,  Thoughts  on  early  training,  OCi. 
Circulars  of  Commissioner  of  Education,  886. 
Cities,  of  the  United  Statea,  Public  Schoola,  886J66l 

European  cities,  reference,  866. 
City  charities,  for  neglected  chUdran,  406, 888i 
dap.  Nathaniel,  Advice  to  children,  400^ 
Clark,  Dome,  Saying  Catechism,  871. 
Classen,  Guide  to  inlhnt  gardens,  8. 
Classics,  Latin  and  OreeE,  Gauma*!  tttaok,  786. 

Hammond,  48. 

Bossuet  with  the  Dauphin,  418w 
Cleanlinesa^  tn  children,  difflcaltiea  wltli,  OOL 
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CleanlineM  and  phrslcal  <!are,  640, 644. 

Cleadj,  Peetalozzi^B  tralniug  cchool,  670. 

Clerjsy  of  New  Bngland,  and  Uarrard  Colleffe,  166. 

Clereland,  N.  History  of  Dammer  Academyj<t8,766. 

Coal-dtgicen,  Froebers  game,  677. 

Goldwater,  Michigan  tomily  achool,  81S. 

Ooffln  School,  Nanmcket,  61. 

College,  the  earliest  American,  787. 

College  Common  Life,  740. 

College  dormitory  system.  Dr.  MeD,  66. 

Barnard.  68 ;  ^         * 

WaylandJM); 

Porter,  790. 
College  GoTomment,  Dr.  Hell,  66,  70. 
CoUeij^e  of  Prance,  467, 460. 
Colleges  in  American  education,  tOO. 
Colored  balls,  FroebePs,  608. 
Color-blindness,  612. 
Colors  in  teaching  mosic,  681. 

Batcheltor,  nse  of;  16. 
Colored  Population,  Legal  statns,  961. 

Freedmens*  schools  in  district,  267. 
Colton,  Simeon,  in  Ifonson  Academy,  88. 
Combe,  Geoive,  Barly  Childhood,  Iw. 

Relations  or  Religion  to  Science,  188. 
Comenius,  Amos,  Method,  4:10, 4aSL,  480, 7X1, 010. 

Things,  fiot  words— Nature,  not  Picture,  must  be 
studied,  4S3. 
Commencement,  flrst  American  College,  766. 

List  of  speakers  and  themes,  767. 
Commissioner  of  education,  created,  196. 

Reference  to  circulars,  etc.,  X96, 384. 

Four  Reports— Indexes,  S88,  VTl,  881,  800. 

First  Report— Contents  and  Index,  886. 
Common  ufe  of  Academies,  and  CoUeges,  88, 741. 
Comparison,  Habit  of,  06. 

Common  Sense,  Intuitive  Judgment  of  aflhirs,  870. 
h^Compayr6,  History  of  French  Pedagoey,  78. 

Ramus  and  his  educational  work,  466. 

Education  of  French  Princes,  466. 

Oratorians,  or  Fathers  of  the  Oratory.  707. 
Competitire  examinations  for  office,  n8,  861. 
Composition,  Exercises  in  ol^ect  teaching,  488. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  886,  818. 
Oomt^  Aucust,  Study  of  geometry,  790. 
Conoentratton  and  reUsdous  devouon,  6B6. 
Conception  and  percepaon,  418. 

Usually  iinperfect,  «0. 
Concert,  or  Simultaneous  recitation. 
Oondren,  P.  de.  Ratio  Studiomm,  711. 
Conduct,  Motires  to  good.  716,  47)6,  784.  \ 

Result  of  right  early  training,  876.  \ 

Congress  of  Education,  International,  018.        ^ 
Congregation  of  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  706. 
Connecticut,  District  school  as  it  was,  619. 

School-keeping  In  Western,  614. 
Connections  and  dependences,  FroebePs  uses,  866. 
Conscience  illustrated  by  cuckoo  game,  867. 
Contents  of  Numbers  for  1880,  8,  &1, 600. 
Construction.  Chlld*s  efforts  in,  OS. 
ContlnultT  or  derelopment,  846, 704. 
Conversanonal  method,  Pestaloaxi,  670. 
Conversation,  for  language  purpose,  4K. 

Dereloped  in  ol^oct  teaching,  488-460. 

BhrlidL  BxerdsM  for,  480. 
Cooper,  ICrs.  S.  B.,  Kindergarten  Work,  800l 
Cooperation  of  parents  and  teachers,  688. 
Coote,  JburUsli  schoolmaster,  cited,  406. 
Corlett,  B4jah,  the  memorable  old  master,  748. 

Connection  with  Cambridge  grammar  school,  148. 
Obrponl  Punishment,  References,  188, 886, 810, 

Anthorlaed  and  practiced  in  Harvard  Col.,  788,76i 

91.  LouiB  Schools,  688. 

Christlaa  Brothers,  788. 

Inflicted  on  Princes,  474. 
Cotton,  John,  flrst  Minister  of  Boston.  890. 

Spiritual  miUc  for  American  babes,  896. 
Oonntlng.  Game  to  Ikcilitate  learning,  879, 600. 
Country  life,  and  the  district  school,  88, 868, 618^ 

Ftunnies  make  great  sacriflces  for  education,  616. 
Courses  and  subjoeta  of  stqdy,  ^.,  800, 81 U. 


Graded  Schools,  886. 
Cowles,  John  P.,  Memoir  of  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  611. 

Seminaries  at  Derry  and  Ipswich,  work  done,  610. 

Miss  Grant's  character  and  service  as  teacher,  689. 
Creative  and  artistic  fhculty  in  children,  496. 
Creche,  or  day-nurseries,  880. 
Crafts,  Ebeneser,  and  Liecester  Academy,  779. 
Cram,  and  doing,  688. 
Crime,  Causes  and  prevention,'l8£L  160. 

Results  of  ignorance  and  defective  training,  880. 
Cuckoo  game.  Froebers,  880. 
Cushing  Academv,  statistics,  69. 
Cushman,  H..  and  preceptors  of  New  Salem  A.,  700. 
Curiosity  to  know.  05. 

Recognised  by  Oratorians,  710. 
Qyphering  Book,  or  Manuscript,  689. 

Daily  Routine,  Kindergarten,  880,  886. 

Harvard  College  in  1641, 786. 
Dambeck,  C,  Guide  to  object  teaching,  446. 
Dame  Schools,  and  school  ma*am,  769. 
Dane.  Nathan,  Report  on  Academies  in  1797, 761. 
Danpnin,  Eld.  son  of  Louis  XIV.  education,  478-480. 

BoasueVs  compared  with  Fenelon^s,  406.  t 

Day  nurseries,  Mrs.  Shaw's,  847. 
Dead  Language,  Hammond's  estimate,  46. 
Dean  Academy  at  Franklin,  69. 
Debts,  Inconvenience  of,  Froebers,  686. 
Defbe,  Daniel,  Project  for  Academies,  780. 

Franklin's  indebtedness  to,  760. 
Deerflekl  Academy,  60. 
Demon  of  Socrates,  616. 

Denominational  schools  and  public  schools,  884. 
Denzel,  Religious  and  materud  instruction,  440. 
Department  of  Education,  U.  S.,  108. 

Act  creating  in  1866, 107. 

Reports  of  Commissioner,  901, 948,  860,  881. 

Circulars  issued  in  1867-8,  886. 

Elementary  education  in  different  countries,  806. 

Plan  of  educational  publications,  880. 
Derry,  N.  H.,  Miss  Grant's  Seminary  in  1824, 616. 

Studies,  Discipline,  Results,  617. 
Derby  Academy,  Hingham.  60. 
Descartes,  Metnod.  and  Philosophy,  719. 714. 
Dessau,  Basedow's  normal  school  at,  488.  . 
Development  defined,  101,  848. 

Froebel's  Law,  101, 104. 

Unity,  Freedom,  and  Work,  848, 841 
Devotional  exercises,  in  school,  419. 

Kindergarten,  843, 700. 

Christian  Brothers,  789. 
Dialectics  and  Logic.  460. 
Dice  method,  in  teaching  alphabet,  408. 
Dickinson  High  School,  In. 
Diderot,  Education  of  Princes,  487. 
Diesterweg,  A.,  Intuitions  in  obiect  teaching,  886. 
Dictating  lectures  of  otherB,sobstitute  for  boo»,798. 
Difficulties  in  Kindergarten  work,  646. 
Diploma  of  school  graduation,  for  civil  service,  918. 

Feature  in  Barnard's  plan  for  Dis.of  C<^umbia,964, 
Diploma,  to  young  lady  graduates,  first,  604. 

Authority  and  (>>ndltlons  at  Wellesley  CoL,  188. 
Discipline,  in  Petty  School  of  1669, 411. 

District  schools  as  thev  were,  619. 

Colleges  of  the  Oratorians,  716. 

Scho^  of  the  Brothers,  784. 

American  Colleges,  66.  768. 

St.  Louis  public  schools,  688. 

Kindergarten,  904. 
Discouragemenis  In  Klndeigarten  work,  646. 
pistrict  schools  as  they  were,  88. 619. 

Mrs.  Alien,  experience  as  pupil  and  teacher,  681, 

Miss  Z.  P.  Grant,  experience,  614. 

Studies  and  books,  681. 

Discipline,  681. 

Manners,  o81. 

Sewing  and  knitting,  681, 689. 

Saying  the  catechism,  871. 
Plst.  of  Columbia,  selection  for  seat  of  gov.,  866. 

Barnard's  plan  for  public  instruction,  941-866. 
Special  report  on  graded  school  for  cities,  967. 
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Index  to  topics  In  upcciDl  report,  281,  904. 
DWenMying  ini*tructlon  by  Fcnelon,  483. 
Docameuty.  relatlii{;  to  Hchool^,  213.  217. 
I>oing  and  learning,  learning  bv  doing,  683. 
Domestic  life  and  economy,  028. 
I>ormltory  eystem  in  college  govemmcnt,  8S,  09. 

President  Porter's  defense,  TS9. 
Drawing,  a  required  study,  ref..  87S,  8T7,  S87,  810. 

Froebers  method  of  linear,  8ti2.6(>4,  tf8«. 
Dresden,  Ed.  system  and  in^titutiones,  ref.,  S87. 

Frankenboiv^s  Kindergarten  in  1890,  MO. 
Dnkes  Academy,  sUtletics,  61. 
Dnmmer,  WllUam,  768, 
Dummer,  School  or  Academy,  60.  00, 7B8. 

Moody,  and  other  principals,  767. 

Societfof  sons  of  Dummer,  764. 
Dnnstern.,  President  of  Harvard,  7S8,  7S8. 
Dnpanlonp,  M onseignenr,  cited,  478. 
Doiant,  Mrs.  H.  T.,  Gift  to  Mt.  Holyoke  Sem.,j580. 
Duty,  and  right,  reciprocal,  106. 
Dnyckinck's  Cyclopedia,  Memoir  of  Barnard,  106. 

Ear,  how  trained,  448,  680,  681. 
Varly  childhood.  Errors  in  education,  110-llS. 
Early  English  school  books,  114. 
Early  impressions,  most  lasting,  006. 

Should  be  right,  and  conduce  to  development,  708. 
Early  training,  authorities  on,  0U5-012. 

A ristotle.  006.  Montaigne,  01 8. 

Bacon,  4S1.  Lyschiniika,  872. 

Bushnell.  006.  Peabody,  876. 

Cicero.  000.  Pestalozzi.  870. 

Combe,  188.  Plutarch.  007. 

Comenlns,  42S,  900.  Plato,  008. 

Froebel,  70a,  871.  Ouintilian.  Oil. 

Franke,  423.  Katlch,  421. 

Locke.  428.  Rousseau.  423, 009. 

I,uther,  420,  010.  Socrates,  907. 

Marenholtz,  81.  Schrader,  882, 880. 

Mopchcrosch,  010. 
Eating,  Childrens'  habitp,  to  be  regulated,  602, 678. 
Easthampton,  Mass.,  Williston  Seminary,  68,  808. 
Eaton,  Nathaniel,  Memoir,  787,  780. 

Fines  and  expulsion  for  cruel  beating,  788. 
Baton,  Mrs.  N.,  Abuse  of  college  commons.  780. 
Education  of  man.Con  tents  of  FroebePs  treatise.QTl. 
Education  and  instruction,  difference,  887. 
Education,  defined  and  described,  286, 686, 878. 

Art  of,  71M«.  Reformatory,  187, 158. 

Science,  80.  Kindergarten,  8-16, 015. 

History,  76,  70,  80.  Compulsoiy,  817. 

Method  or  prac.,  78-80.    Elementary,  917. 
I  Philosophy,  79.  Secondary,  800. 

Physical,  6o.  471.  Superior,  800. 

Industrial.  862.  Professional,  810. 

Intellectual.  118,  878.        Supplemenury,  810. 

Moral,  119,  328,  406.  Psychology.  80. 

Esthetlcal,  806. 
Education  and  a  republic,  680. 
Educational  ftxnction  of  play,  627. 
Ehrlich,  C.  G..  Exercises  in  language,  480. 
Elective  franchise  on  school  attendance,  221. 
Elementary  education  in  different  countries,  806,810. 

United  Stotes,  808. 
Eliot  School,  Jamaica  Plain,  60. 
Eloquence,  Ramus  professorship,  457. 
Emancipation  of  natural  forces,  101. 
Emerson,  Joseph,  school  for  girls  at  Saugns,  616. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  cited,  742. 
Emulation,  as  a  motive,  784. 
Encouragements  and  rewards,  476,  481.  TIG. 
Encouragements  in  Kindergarten  work.  660. 
Endowments  of  academies  for  girls,  680,  597,  600. 

Massachusetts  State  policy,  761. 

Special  examples,  768,  772,  7S6.  789,  795,  801 
England,  Kindergarten  work.  546. 
English  language  and  literatnre  in  Wellesley,  181. 
Epochs  in  education  of  human  being,  Harris,  518. 

Infancy,  or  age  of  Impressions,  nurture,  518, 906. 

Youth,  school  period,  618. 

Apprenticeship  to  a  vocation,  513. 


Citixenship.  Occnpatlon,  618^ 
Church,  ana  relations  to  a  ftatare,  518. 

EquiUtion  and  dancing,  in  Col.  of  Oraioriaas,  716 

Erasmus,  Learning  natural  to  children,  405. 

Errors  in  existing  education  of  early  chUdhood,  110. 
Physical— ignorant  nnrving,  lad  air  and  food.  111. 
Moral— baasnrroondliws  and  treatment.  119L 
Intellectual— neglect  ofdirection,  etCL,  USl 
Reqaisites  for  correcting  emm,  etc,  114. 

Evil,  the  problem  of,  875w 

Examination  Knowledge,  75. 

Examinations  for  teaching,  nnlrersity.  77. 

Exchange  and  fUsion,  reconcilement  or  opp.,8M. 

EzcesfiTe  study  without  vacations,  476. 

Excursions  of  popils  with  teachen,  661.  . 

Expenses  of  department  of  education  in  1887. 891 

Exposure  of  pupils  defects  and  ftnlts,  &0. 

Expulsion,  power  of  higher  tastes.  678. 

Exeter.  N.  H.,  Phillips  Academy,  770. 

Eye,  Edncation  by  color,  fonn,  position,  etc,  441. 
Fro«bel*s  process,  878. 

Facts,  not  words—Ooethe,  48& 

Fables,  Fenelon^a  use  in  mora)  instruction,  488. 

Faculties,  Development  of,  not  cram.  Id. 

Faith,  Children's  in  mother,  188, 601 

Fall,  a  child*a  first.  8K8. 

Family,  a  divine  institution.  184, 861. 

Family  egotism,  and  general  ben^roknoe.SI. 

Family  lire  for  young  females  away  ttom  home.  €17. 

Familv  life  with  moraUy  exposed  children,  816. 

Asvlums  not  normal,  861. 
FamOy  residence'  for  coUege  etndents,  741. 
Farm  life,  for  neglected  citv  children,  140,  lfiB,S5Si 

Real  realism  in  New  England,  870. 
Farm-yard  gate,  Fitxbers  game  of,  S6. 
Farweil,  Jonathan,  the  Vncle  Jock  of  Groton,  81 
Faults  of  children,  sympathy  with,  885. 
Fear,  In  school  or  fitmily  government,  892, 475,481 
Feelinff  and  willing  right  Is  morality,  119, 4S6L 
FellenBerg,  School  for  the  poor,  14ft. 
Female  ednration,  688. 

Proposed  publication,  contents,  677. 

Miss  Grants  ser%ices,  611-084. 

Institutions  for,  in  Massachosetts,  660. 

VisiU  to  WeUesley  College,  161-199. 

Bradford,  961 ;  Mt.  Holvt^e,  C80;  Wbeaton.OOL 
Fenelon,  Educator  of  Duke  of  Bnmmdy,  481-00. 

Contrasted  with'  Bossuet,  Ed.  oflksnphia,  48L 
Fichte,  J.  G.  V.  Report  for  Congnea  or  Fhiloa.,!! 

A-B^  of  Perception,  895, 887. 
Fiction,  0B8l 

Figures  of  speech,  exercises  in,  686l 
Finger-games,  Froebers,  868. 
Finger  piano  forte,  Froebers  game,  679L 
Fishes,  FroebePs  game  of  the  little  387.         [79BL 
Fi#k,  W.,  and  other  Principals  of  Wuhraham  Sen., 
First  gift,  Froebers,  explained.  606. 
First  unprossions,  a  child's,  849, 906, 7D1 

Fault  or  fUl.  866. 

Notice  by  others,  868. 

Reverence  for  God.  697.  606. 
Florence,  Mass.,  HillV  Kindergarten,  881. 
Food,  Ihmlshed  to  charitv  Kindergartens,  181 
Foot  excursion s,  Froebers  practice  with  papUs,6SL 
Foresters  life,  Froebers  choice,  668. 
Forgiveness,  f^raver  for,  687. 
Form,  Pestalozzi^s  doctrine.  89T. 

Froebers  modification,  881. 
Fbrmatlon  of  Character,  103, 081. 
Founders  of  Institntlona,  Memoirs.  770, 739. 

Abbot,  Crafts,  Dnrant,  Harvard,  Hopkins,  Harri- 
son,  Lyon,    PhilUpa,  Wheaton,  WilUstoo, 
Wright 
Foundling  Asyhims,  appearance  of  children,  604 
France,  Adagogr  and  schools.  877,811. 

Bossnet,  and  tne  son  of  Louis  XiV,  478. 

Bdrule,  and  the  Oratorians,  706. 

Compayr^,  and  French  Pedagogy*  78, 456, 707. 

Fenelon  and  the  Duke  of  Baranndj,  481. 

Lamy  and  Thomasain,  and  College  JniUy,  718. 
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Franco,  LaSa]l«,  and  the  ChriBtian  Brothere,  728. 

Le  Vayer,  and  Loais  XIV,  4U7 

Ramus,  and  radical  reform*,  451. 

College  of  France,  451, 469. 
French langnago  in  French  InetitntionB,  460. 

In  Wellesley  College,  173. 
Francif>,  Decree  againnt  Ramus  in  1548, 46S. 
Frankfurt,  CoogroM  oi  PhUoHoplierB,  874. 
Frankenbnrg,  iQndeigarten  in  Dresden  In  1889, 069. 
Frocbel*8  principles  and  system  of  education,  708. 
Franke,  cited,  4881 
Franklin,  B.,  first  use  of  term  Academy,  760. 

Project  for  an  Academy  in  Ponn. .  760.  [748. 

Free,  or  tultionless  sAiools,  N.  Bugland*^  were  not. 

Christian  Brothers  for  the  poor,  7%. 
Free  thought,  Ramus^  coDtrioatlontf  to,  466. 

De^tcartee,  714 ;  Oratorlanx,  71». 
Freiburg,  Cantonal  in»tltationH  fi>r  the  poor.  140. 
Frdreit  Chr6tiens,  see  Christian  Brothers,  710. 
Friday  lecture  before  communion,  682. 
Friond*s  Academy  in  New  Bedford,  01,  708. 
Froebel,  Chri-itian  Lndwig,  611. 
Froebel,  Ferdinand,  first  pupil  of  Fruidrich,  848. 
Froebel,  Friedrich  August,  Portrait,  641. 

Antobiography.Lettcr  to  Dnko  of  Meiningen,043. 

Educational  views,  by  Marenholtz-Bulow,  81. 

Principal  events  in  personal  history.  640. 

Lange  s  reminiscences  and  comments,  888. 

Oollectod  writings.  Contents,  671. 

Mother  play,  ana  nursery  songs,  8'i7, 875. 

Ab  embodied  in  publications  of  his  own,  671. 

Elucidated  by  assistants  and  disciples,381,T08,888. 

Applicable  to  children  of  all  races  and  places,  887. 

Fundamental  training  of  artist  and  artizan,  404. 

Identity  and  difference,  in  Pestalozzi,  8'W. 

Resemblances  with  Rousseau  A  Diesterweg,  887. 

Modifications  of  Fichte.  887. 

Uses  of  natural  and  social  phenomena,  871. 

Mystic  side  of  philosophy,  8:^ 
Froebelian  circle,  events  in,  641. 
Ffihr,  and  Ortman,  object  tcachin&;j^47. 
Fusion,  taking  in  and  giving  out,  838. 

Garden  and  gardening  for  children.  04, 871. 874. 
Garfield,  James  A  ,  Department  of  education,  105. 
Garland,  Miss,  law  of  contrasts,  15.  [708. 

Games,  Froebers,  designed  to  assist  natural  laws, 

Finger,  883;  Hand,  801 ;  Movement,  600;  Chnrch 
door,  897;  Coal  diggers,  677;  Cuckoo,  865, 
860;  Carpenter,  676;   Farm-yard,  3!)6;   Bo- 
peep,  804;   Fishes,  357;  Market,  678;   Pat- 
iy^nOce,  806;    Riders,  868;   Sun-bird,  834; 
weather-cock,  353. 
Games  of  the  hand,  initiate  trades,  675. 
Games  of  the  finger  facilitate  artistic  work,  868. 
Gaume,  Abbe,  dii!«cards  Pagan  writings,  7S5. 
Genesis  of  the  Kindergarten,  844, 87a 
Gtoneva  Cantonal  Institutions  of  Charity,  140. 
Genius,  and  the  specially  gifted,  110. 
German  Kindergarten,  Mre.  Schrader,  881. 

Aldrlch,  Account  of  visit  to,  888. 

Lyschlnska,  Principles,  888. 
German  States,  Systems  of  public  schools,  880, 806. 

Technical  education  and  schools,  871. 
German  Teachers^  General  Assembly,  070. 
Gesture,  significance  of,  687. 
Gtorman  teachers  and  educators,  Barnard,  78. 
Geography,  in  currictilum,  7S1. 

Froebel  8  plan,  661. 
Geography  and  history,  associated,  720. 
Geometry,  in  cnrricnlum,  7S0, 406. 

Importance  attached  by  Plato,  66?. 
Gifts  in  Froebel's  system,  play  not  work,  405. 
Girls  and  yonng  women.  Schools  for,  577. 

Early  in  Mass.,  5S1-4IQ4. 
Garis,  Cantonal  institutions  of  charity,  140. 
God,  Phild's  firat  rclatlrms  to.  86, 134,  685. 

Knowledge  through  hlfi  works,  08,  685. 

Moral  government,  how  taught,  188. 

Oneness  with,  861. 
Goethe,  cited,  438, 488. 


Gold  medal  to  Dr.  Harris,  640. 

Good  mannere,  taugtit  iu  district  schools,  581. 

Good  and  beautiful,  iu  thought  and  action,  8^. 

Goodrich,  8.  G.,Baruard's  influence  on  Am.  £d.,100. 

Good  and  bad  are  opposites.  888. 

Goodwin,  M.  B.,  Report  on  Freedmen*s  School,  857. 

Concluding  paragraphs,  "iSQ. 
Ootha,  German  Teachers'  Assembly  iu  1858,  670. 
Gdttingen  University,  Froel}cl  at,  665 
Uottzsch,interpretaiion  of  Prussian  regulation,487. 
Government,  College,  Dr.  Mel)^6&-72. 

Dormitory  system,  Barnard,  Waylsnd,  68. 
Government  of  schoi>ls.  581. 
Government,  fouiily  In  United  States.  637. 
Grades  of  schools,  American,  nomenclature,  S80. 
Graded  schools,  American  system,  8d0. 

Plan  recommended  by  Barnard,  947. 
Grassman,  F.  H.  G.,  Language  teaching,  426,  433. 
Grammar,  in  school  curriculum.  490. 
Grammir  school,  the  English  and  New  EnG:land,748. 

Exercises  in  connection  with  objects,  433. 
Grammar  schools  in  New  Englana : 

Braintree,747 ;  Cambridge,  748 ;  Charle8town,747. 
Grant,  Joel,  Specimen  of  the  Connecticut,  611. 
Grant,  Miss  Z.  P.,  Memoir  by  J.  P.  Cowlcs,  611-684. 

Birth,  Education,  Home  influence.  611. 

Experience  teaching  district  schools  in  Conn.,618. 

Female  Sem.  at  Deny,  N.  H.,  and  Ipswich,  616* 

Character,  and  services  to  the  world,  6*22. 

Plan  of  fltmiliar  lectures,  628. 
Griscom,  John,  Year  in  Europe,  660. 

Visit  to  Pestalozzi,  660. 
Greaves,  James,  Resident  at  Yverdun,  560. 
Grir<ons,  Cantonal  Institutions  of  charity,  140. 
Greenleaf,  Benjamin,  and  Bradford  Academy,  606. 
Greek  laugusfe,  in  Colleges  of  the  Oratorians,  713. 
Greediness,  cuilntiness,  and  excessive  eating,  678. 
Groton,  Lawrence  Academy,  87,  60. 

Hammond's  preceptorate,  87. 
Grounds  and  school  premises,  161,  200. 
Gymnasium,  Classical  in  Europe,  HOQ,  811. 

Real,  807,  814, 815. 
Gymnastics  adapted  to  little  children,  83!),  852. 
Gumey,  versions  of  Froebel's  songs,  854,  856,  857. 

Habits,  Formation  of  good,  868.  681. 
Habitation,  FroebcPs  use  of  tlio  Instinct  of,  677. 
Hadlcy,  Hopkins  Academy  and  School,  51. 
Half-holidays.  418. 
Hailman,  W.  N.,  Kindergarten  work,  13. 

Editor  of  Kindersnirten  Messenger,  14.  [498. 

Haines,  Henrietta,  first  Kindergarten  In  N.  Y.,  11, 
Half-time  for  public  Kindergartens.  528. 

Economy  or  space  and  teachers,  520. 

New  York  Industrial  schools.  829. 
Hambnigt  first  Kindergarten.  1840,  660. 

Froebel^s  public  address.  888. 
Hammond,  Charles,  Memoir  and  Portrait,  17-48. 

Academy  and  College  education,  22~3-(. 

Preceptorship  of  Monsou  Academy,  87. 

Scholarship,  teaching,  and  character,  41. 

List  of  pnollcations,  57. 
Hand,  Education  of,  Oi,  677. 
Hand  sames,  Froebel's,  861,  676, 703. 
Handicrafts  and  other  industries,  675. 
Handmaid  to  Arlthmctick  refined,  415. 
Hanover  Academy,  BCass.,  61. 
Hanover,  Kingdom  schools,  general  and  spoclal,273* 
Harder,  F.,  Hand-book  of  ooject  teaching.  443. 
Harding,  J.  W.,  on  Dr.  Hammond,  47. 
Harmonica.  Froebers  nse  of,  680.  [435. 

Ha-nlsch,  W.,  speaking,  wrltiuflr,  and  obbcrvatiou. 
Harmony,  corporation  of  all  the  parts,  830. 
Harris,  William  T.,  Memoir  and  Portrait.  Cl\ 

Smperlntendency  of  St.  Lonis  public  tcIic^s,  G27. 

Birds;^ye  view  of  the  system,  620. 

Kindergartens  in  public  school  system,  51.y-00O. 

Public  appreciation  of  his  services,  040. 
Harrison,  Stephen,  Benefhctor.  786. 
Harvard  College,  tlie  genesis,  787-750. 

Nathaniel  Eaton's  schoole,  7SL 
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Lawt,  libertioB,  and  orders  ofKMS-^,  753. 

Times,  Hubjecttt,  aud  order  of  stadiee,  m  1041.756. 

Firat  comiueiK-mueut  in  1642,  766.  f757. 

Themes  iu  grammar,  rtietoric,  logic,  and  phUos., 

Prei».  Chaaucy,  PUa  for  the  College  In  1656,  750. 
Hawklos,  D.  A.,  Compuli^ory  bchool attei>dauce,bl7. 
Hay,  D.  K.,  bymmetrical  beaaty,  cited,  408, 503. 
Uazletloe,  A.  C,  Prlucipal  of  Bradford  Acad.,  506. 
Hazeltiue,  1'.,  Beuefaci.  to  Mt.  Uolyoke  Sem.,  5W. 
Healthy  growth  of  the  child,  llU-114. 
Health  line,  In  occupied  buildiufiw,  ltf5. 
Healy,  Good  wile.  l3ame  ischool  in  1(M0,  762. 
Hearine.  Traiuing  ot,  500.  501. 
Ueber,  Reginald,  cited,  26. 

Hed^e,  L.,  and  otiier  prin.  of  Westford  Acad.,  784. 
Helba,  Proposed  institntion  of  Froebel  at,  000. 
Hclplessnesa  of  infancy,  877. 
Hesse,  Casel,  and  Darmstadt,  874. 
High  Schools,  In  pablic  systems,  references,  901. 
Higginson,  Miss  Iletty,  588. 
Hillcs,  T.,  Arte  and  vulgar  aritbmetlcke,  416. 
Hindrances  to  natural  aevek>pment,  877. 
Hlngfaam,  Mrs.  fc»torruw,  school  for  girls,  668. 
Hlstotj  of  education,  76.  81S. 

Camorldge,  and  other  University  lectaree,  76.  TO. 
Hits,  John,  Paper  on  Swiss  indnstrial  homes,  146. 
History,  in  curriculum  of  studies,  781. 

Associated  with  geography  by  oratorians,  790. 

Use  by  Bossuvt  with  the  Imuphin.  478. 
Hitchcock,  S.  A.,  Founder  of  tree  academv,  807. 
Hofkneister,  Wilhelmine,  Froebel's  wife,  849. 
Hofwyl,  Wehrli  school  for  the  poor,  146. 
Holidays,  and  children,  6^. 
Home,  a  divine  Institution.  Mann,  196. 

Pestalo£7.i,  Fichte,  and  Froebers  views,  887. 
Home,  the  true  Christian.  125,  077. 
Homes  of  neglected  children,  126. 

Inflaenced  oy  charity  Kindergartens,  198. 
Home  and  i>chooI,  Reciprocal  influence,  128,  680. 
Hoole,  Charles.  Author  and  teacher,  401, 418. 

The  Petty-schoole  for  little  children,  401. 
Hope,  as  a  motive,  180.  498. 
Hopkins,  Edward,  Will  and  bequest,  744. 

Cambridsre  foundation,  745. 

Hadley  school  and  academy.  01. 
Hopkins  School,  Cambridge,  61. 

Hopkins*  bequest,  746. 

Elijah  Corlett.  and  successors,  1/1%. 
Hom>book,  earliest  school  book,  414. 

Illustration,  416. 
Howard,  R.  H.,  Notice  pf  Dr.  Hammond,  48. 
Howard  University,  references,  201. 
Howe,  S.  O.,  Idiocy  not  organic,  870. 
Hoyt,  J.  W.,  Report  on  European  education,  874. 
Human  being,  81,  877,  004. 

Human  body.Pestalozzi^suse  in  object  teaching,496. 
Human  nature,  Miss  Qrant's  stndy,  etc.,  028. 

Perfectibility.  526. 
Human  race.  Education  of,  Froebel,  886, 071. 
Hnmanltv,  Child's  relation  to,  Froebel,  88, 860, 675. 
Humanities,  Studv  of  the  Oratorians,  700. 

Restored  by  Coilc!*e  of  France,  464. 
Humboldt,  A.,  v.  Fundamental  utw  of  Unity,  884. 
Hunt,  N.  Handmaid  to  arithmetlck  in  1688. 416. 
Hydenfeldt,  S..  KInderfzarten  in  San  Francisco,  002. 
Hylles,  T.,  the  art  of  vulgar  arithmetlcke,  1688, 416. 
Hymns  lor  children,  by  watts,  881,  885. 

Ideas,  how  formed  out  of  object-impressions,  410. 
Idiocy,  Often  functional,  not  organic,  876, 
Ignorance,  and  popular  government,  816. 
Ignorance  and  crime.  1^,  890. 
Illiteracy,  Extent  and  evil  In  United  States,  901 
Imitation,  and  imitation  games,  675,  688. 
Imperfections  of  Kindercarrens,  846. 
Impressions,  the  age  of,  Bushnell,  005. 

Rapid  succession,  864. 

Importance  of  earliest,  868,  004.  [81. 
Innocentand  criminal  child'n,not  to  beconfbunded. 
Index,  Wiuee,  prisons,  and  child*saving  Inst.,  187. 
,  Bamard^B  four  reports  as  Com.  of  Ed.,  986. 


Index,  Barnard's,  Reformatory  institntions,  168. 

, Female  education  in  United  fctaicii,577. 

, Swiss  teachen  aud  schools,  673. 

, Froebel,  Kind,  aud  chiid-cnlture.  OlOu 

Indians,  American,  in  Harvard  College,  74A. 
Indiviuuai,  Uelple^sueFS  of  thi,  5£6. 

I'articipant  by  edtication  in  couqnesti*  of  race,5a6. 
IndividuaUty ,  inborn,  and  product  d,  417. 

Pestalozai,  and  FroebelV  treatment,- 886. 
IndividuaUty  and  humanity,  86, 5(i7.  [367. 

Indulgence  to  a  child's  demands,  when  and  uLat, 
Industry  and  art,  670. 
Infancy,  age  of  impressions,  006. 

Nurture  period  in  educalron,  518. 
Inlkut  schools,  references,  901, 812. 
Information  of  schools,  how  obtained  in  18C7, 214. 

How  disseminated  by  commissioner,  216. 

Documents  printed  and  circulated,  list.  810. 
Initiation  into  euilds,  406. 
Insect  life,  preferred  to  historical  sn1]|)ect,  T91. 
Inspection,  and  inlnition,  410. 
Instinct  in  animal  life,  870. 

Not  sufficient  for  the  child,  870. 

Must  be  assisted  bv  the  mother,  etc,  TOO. 
Instruction  and  development,  diflerence,  881. 
Intellect,  Growth  on  snrroundingB,  etc,  118. 878. 

Consequence  of  neglect,Conditions  of  Weait^llC 
Intenseness  of  expression,  688. 
International  Cimgress  of  education  of  1860, 007. 
Intermediate  grade,  or  class,  248,  201,  807. 

Home  and  school,  the  Kindergarten.  ISO 

Kindergarten  and  school,  Tnuisltion,  880. 
Interlinear  translations,  7:22. 
Inner  revelation,  or  spiritual  experience,  601 
Intuition,  Defined,  410. 

Suitable  to  the  Kindergarten  period.  805. 
Intuitional  teachinsr.  Dr.  Bni>se,  417-460. 

Aims  and  principles.  Historical,  417. 

Bacon,  Ratich,  Comenius,  Basedow,  Campe,  • 

Franke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozxi,  Rod.ow,  428. 

Vogel,  Grassman,  Vorroann,  Otto.  4:^. 

DIcsterweg,  Different  kinds  of  intuitions.  490. 

Immediate  object»,treiuingof  the  scn»e»,elc,482. 

The  method,  saccessive  steps,  484. 

Manuals  and  material,  486.  [87. 

Pestalozzi,  knowledge  got  ttom  doirgand  seeing, 
Invention  encouraged  oy  FroebePs  systi-m,  407. 
Ipswirh,  Female  Sem.  of  Miss  Grant,  017, 608. 

Studies,  methods,  and  results,  010. 
Isolation  of  a  child  or  man.  impossible,  400. 

Relations  to  nature,  fellows,  God.  82-frO. 
Italy,  Public  instruction,  general  and  special,  980. 
Iw,  Kinden;arten  lesson  tor  children,  6102. 

Occupations  connected,  802. 

Jactb's  mannel  for  infknt  gardens,  601, 605. 

Japenese  students  at  Monson,  80. 

Jansenism  and  Port  Royal,  707. 

Jarvis.  Miss  Josephine,  16. 

Jean  Paul  Richter,  cited,  110. 

Jefferson,  Thomas.  References  to  opinions,  902,018^ 

Banneker,  the  black  mathematician,  960. 
Jena  University,  attended  by  Froebel,  666. 
Jesuits,  and  Jansenists,  cited,  476,  712,  819l 

Oratorians,  708. 
Jesus  Christ,  a  Divine  Child,  000. 

Christmas  trees  and  presents,  000. 

Influence  in  Froebel  s  own  edncation,  OBI. 
Johnson.  Annie  E.,  Bradford  Academy.  606. 
Johnson,  E.,jnronder-wortdng  Providence,  "BSOl 

Notice  of  Harvard  College  In  1664,  TSO. 
Johnson,  Osgood,  Memoir,  174. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  cited.  80. 
Joiner.  Signiflcanoe  of  Froebers  game  of,  G7B. 
Journal  of  speculative  philoso]ihy.  Hams,  026. 
Juilly,  College  of  the  Ormtorlans,  711-716. 

Kant,  Table  of  the  inner  sense,  418. 
Keilhan,  FroebePs  German  Educational  Inst^  84L 
Kent.  James,  Estimate  of  Baraard^e  reporta,  100. 
Keeping  still,  a  paralyzing  process,  81^ 
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Elndei^rtcn  Papers,  81,  898,  486, 641, 889. 

£ciiior'»  letter  to  Pres.  American  Froebel  Unioii,8. 

Tentative  contenti»  of  the  volume,  W6. 
Kiudergarten,  Genesis  and  name,  844, 876. 

Alm»,  889,  614,  548. 
Kindei;garten,  Cbaract«ri8tici^  of,  by— 

Peabod y,  6, 498, 489, 846.    Marwedel.  £.,  897. 

Lange,  W.,  838.  Schmidt,  293. 

Blow,  8.  B.,  84»>8G9.         Oieaterwej;,  895. 

Marenholtz-Bulow,  889.    H«rri»,  W.  £..  618-680. 

liaunlof.  E.  A.,  646.         Pollock,  L ,  681-688, 

Aldrich,  A.,  881.  Mann,  M.,  1S7. 

Ly»chniPka.  888,  870.        Bala,  C.,  689. 

Hchrader,  882,  889. 
Kinder^rtan  development,  6-16. 

German  SUtee,  6,  9,  669,  881. 

Austria  and  Italy.  6. 

•France  and  Switzerland,  8. 

Belgium,  688. 

Great  BriUin,  7 

United  SUtea,  10, 496, 688,  881, 897. 

Interdicted  in  Pruraia  in  1861, 670. 

DiflScultieB  and  enconragementa.  645. 
Kindei^garten,  Internal  economy,  904. 

Construction,  grounds,  and  equipment,  680, 640. 

Plays,  eaines,  and  occupations,  910. 

Attention  to  personal  habits.  540, 544. 

Rei^ters,  Inspection,  Reports,  641. 

Chief  and  assistant  Kindergartnerv,  880, 648. 

Parental  cooperation,  547. 

Transition,  or  older  class,  660.  [878. 

Elndei^rtens  in  public  system  of  instruction,  518, 

Peabody,  878-890. 

Harris.  618-680. 

Pollock,  581-68a 

Bute,  Brussels  system,  684. 

Admission,  cleanliness,  etc.,  648. 
Kindei:garton  work  for  neglected  children. 

Mann.  Mrs.  196-180. 

Peabody.  846. 

Cattfomia  experience,  897. 
Kindergarten  principles  for  mothers  and  nnneiy. 

Marenholtz,  81,  860,  678. 

Peabody,  499-619. 

Blow,  844-869. 
Klndergartners,  Special  training,  1S6, 496. 

Harris.  6S9. 

Peabody.  497, 879. 

Marenholtz,  701. 

Marwedel,  808. 

PoHock,  685. 

Schrader,  808. 
Kindergartens  for  artist  and  artisan,  498, 640. 
Kindergarten  pupils,  in  school,  119.  649. 

Preparation  In  transition  class,  660. 

Sub-primary,  suggested  by  Harris,  6S1. 
Kindergarten,  Deteriorations  and  perversions,  496. 
Kinder;nrten  Messenger,  14. 
Know.  Desire  to,  universal,  96,  406,  719. 
Knowledge,  Applied  in  action,  844. 
Koehler.  Guide  for  Klndergartners,  686.  [10. 

Krans,  John,  and  Mrs.  Kraus  Boelte,  training  Inst, 

Kindergarten  guide,  15. 
Kriege,  MatildaH.,  10, 11, 14.  [196. 

Kriege,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  Kindergarten  in  Boston,  11, 

Instructions  to  her  training  class,  14. 

Labor,  in  education.  841,677. 

Lamb,  Charles,  dted,  876. 

LaMothe,  Levaver,  Instructor  of  Louis  XIV,  467. 

Treatise  on  eaucation  of  a  prince,  467. 
Lamy,  P.  Bernard.  College  Jnilly,  7U7. 

Studies  and  their  order,  7:K). 

Christianity  in  and  above  other  subjects,  790. 

Archseology  associated  with  history,  791. 

Languages.  Philosophv,  709,  711. 
Lancaster,  Ohio,  State  Reform  Farm,  666. 

Preliminary  report  on  flimily  plan,  666. 
Land  grants  for  educational  purposes,  218. 
Lange,  W.,  Remlnli^cences  of  Froebel.  888. 
Langcthal,  Froebers  acquaintance  with,  641, 667. 
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Language,  Stndy^f.  Hammond,  60. 

Luny  8  method,  720. 

Busse's  method  with  objects,  489. 

Froebel  and  Pestulozzi,  666. 

Grassmau,  by  couwrsation,  496. 

Begun  by  practice  in  Kindergarten,  449, 624. 

Uumiscn,  obncrvation  and  conversation,  485. 

Ehrlich,  ubservaiion,  conversation,  writing,  480. 

Richter,  observation  and  ainversatlon,  444. 

Fnhr,  connected  exercipe:^  in  speaking.  447. 

Schumacher,  Pictures  in  aid  or  com  position,  448. 
Language  of  Signs,  606. 
Latin,  lantniflge  and  literature,  170. 
La  Salle,  Founder  of  Chritttlan  Brothers,  780. 
Lasell  Seminary,  Masf.,  Hisluiy,  606. 
Latin  School,  Boston,  61. 
Law  of  human  develofment,  Pestalozzi,  826. 

Froebers  modification.  1U7. 
Laurie,  S.  S.  University  lectures  on  education,  79. 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Groton.  87,  60. 
Lawrence  Academy  at  Falmouth,  61. 
Learning,  natural  to  children,  Erasmus,  etc.,  406. 
Lectures,  fluniliar  and  practical,  62$ 
Lectures,  a  substitute  for  tezt-boolcs,  7i8. 
Lectures.  University,  on  education.  72,  79, 80. 
Legislation  respecting  schools,  211,  221. 
Leicester  Academy,  History,  60,  777. 
Leigh,  E.,  Modified  phonetic  alphabet,  685. 
Leipsic,  Vogers  school,  426. 
Levin,  Louise,  Second  wife  of  Froebel,  670. 
Liberty  of  development,  Froebel,  law.  848. 
Library,  precious  to  the  scholar,  66, 180. 

Prescott*s,  Hammond's.  66. 
Liebenstein,  Froebers  location  in,  669. 

Favorable  for  making  liis  system  known. 
Life,  defined  by  Froebel,  887.  862. 
Light  and  truth.  Analogy  between,  866. 
^Froebers  use  of,  866. 

Limbs,  earliest  development,  91.  851.  [680. 

Lind,  Jenny,  Musical  taste  awakened  by  nature, 
Living  teacher,  and  oral  instruction.  468. 
Local  attachment  and  influences,  42, 611,  644. 
Local  attachment,  nature,  fhmtly,  town.  42. 
Local  anthority  and  municipal  Interests,  629. 
Locke,  John,  cited,  77. 
Logic  and  dialectics,  Ramna,  480. 

Aristotilian,  454. 
Love,  as  a  motive.  867. 
Louis  XIV,  and  his  education,  467. 
Love,  as  a  force  in  moral  reconstruction,  120. 
Love  to  an  invisible  being,  how  developed,  60& 

God  must  become  man,  606. 
Lfiben,  A^  Instruction  speaking  and  reading.  443. 
Lucerne,  Cantonal  institutions,  of  charity,  149^. 
Luther,  M.,  Letter  to  his  little  son,  910. 

Plea  for  the  intuitive  method,  420. 
Lfitzow  tree  corps,  Froebel  and  Middendorff,  45, 91. 
Lnz,  G.,  Object-teaching  for  youngest  classes,  446. 
Lyon,  Mary,  Founder  orMt.  HoIyoKe  Sem.,  691,616. 
Lyschinska,  Mary  J.,  the  Kind,  principle,  888. 

German  ICindeigarien,  889. 

Nature,  and  surrounding  life  in  early  culture,87l. 

Maclure,  William,  Memoir,  661. 
Earliest  advocate  of  Pestalozzl  in  U.  S.,  6ffiL 
Benefkction  to  Academy  of  Nat.  Science,  9SSL 
Plan  for  agricultural  school  in  Spain,  862. 

Macrocosmos,  and  Microcosm,  886. 

Magic,  applied  to  productive  art,  403. 

Maine  Township,  and  Academy  gmnts,  Z9, 796. 

Malebranche,  Research  for  truth,  715. 
Pupil  of  the  Oratorians.  459. 

•  Natural  history  preferred  to  history,  721. 

Management  of  public  schools,  70,  G:tt. 

Mankind,  or  education  of  the  race,  100, 121^ 

Man,  in  the  child,  626,  664,  848, 

Mann,  Horace,  cited,  109. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Horace.  Moral  culture  of  Inlhncy,  14. 
Kindergarten  children  and  their  homes,  125. 
Translations  by,  417,  455,  465,  Oil,  705. 

Manner,  Influence  on  the  young,  662. 
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Manner?,  making  their,  in  old  times,  580. 
Manuill>,^  MiKf  K.  A.,  Dlfllcaltie»  in  Kinrlergarten, 

Encuura^cmentP,  56U.  [54>. 

Manu  J  lalMjr,  artiBtic  and  ntflitarian,  GTB. 
Manual  labor,  Hieh  School,  Worcenter,  7M. 
Mapci,  in  geo^rrapTiy,  since  1800,  582. 
Maple woo<l  Academy,  Pitu»fleld,  Maaa.,  fl08. 
Marenholix-Buluw,  tn9. 

The  child,  nature  and  nurture,  8t,  8S8,  678. 

Summary  of  Froebern  principlee,  7U8. 

ReminlpcenccB  of  Froebel,  6. 

The  Kindergarten  to  an  outsider,  880. 
Marienthal,  flnut  Kinder^rten,  etc..  070. 
Market-booth,  Proeberr*  game  of,  078. 
Martin,P.  Andre,pf(cndoii  ym  AmbroniuB  Victor,714. 
Marwedel,  Emma,  Kindcr^rarten  work,  807. 

Who  ahall  become  Klndcri^rtnerv.  008.  [890. 
Mason,  Lowell,  teacher  of  vocal  music  in  1880, 619, 
Maseachu setts,  earliest  school  and  CoU^^,  787,758. 

Academy  policy,  760 :  Town  aid,  786  [680. 

Academies  and  seminaries  for  girJa  exclusively, 

Academies,  statistical,  768. 

Early  Kindcrprartens  in,  6. 
Maternal  feeling  and  sympathy,  604. 
Material  in  obiect-teachinir.  choice  of,  488. 
Mathematical  intuitions.  481. 
Maxims  and  mottoes,  educational,  88, 786. 
Medlaval  Primer,  414.  [80. 

Meilkeljohn,  J.  M.  D.,  Unlrerslty  lectnrea  on  Ed., 
Meinin^n,  Duke,  Froebel's  letter  to,  656. 

Grant  of  Marienthal  Cai>tle  to  Froebel,  670. 
Mcll,  Chancellor  P.  H.,  College  government,  6S. 

Dormitory  system,  condomneo,  66. 

Influence'and  removal  of  obdurate  cases,  73. 
Metcalf,  Mrs.  C.  C,  Wht-aton  Academy,  602, 
Method,  or  plan  of  work,  defined,  I2S. 
Methodical  instruction,  128. 
Methodology,  general  and  special,  78. 
Meyer,  Mn*.  Bertha.  888. 
Meyers,  in  Kindergarten  work.  8. 
Michi«j^n  policy  with  neglected  children,  818. 

State  primary  school  at  Coldwater,  803,  818. 
Microooemos  and  Macrocosmos,  836. 
Microscopical  department  in  Wellesley,  177. 
Middendorff,  W.,  and  Froebel,  667. 
Middlebom,  Mass.,  Pierce  Academy,  701. 

Jenks,  and  other  Principals,  70S. 
Milton,  Hammond's  studv  of,  60. 

Translation  of  RamusMogic,  460. 
Mind,  Individual  and  generic,  626. 

Results  of  manv-sided  culture,  527. 
Mineralogv,  In  W'ellesley  College,  l'«4. 

First  lecture  in  U.  S.,  864. 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  818. 
Modeling  in  clay,  for  children.  02. 
Modem  lau'^niages,  in  W  Uenloy,  172. 
Monitors,  in  schools  of  Christian  Brothers,  785. 

Use  by  Hoole  In  1659,  418,  736. 
Monson  Academy,  85,  60. 

Montaigne,  Thoughts  on  early  culture,  012.      [767. 
Moody,  6.,  and  otherjprincipala  of  Dummer  school. 
Moon  and  the  child,  Froet)t>rs  game,  865. 
Monthly  circulars  of  Commi!«*^ioner  of  Ed  ,  224. 
Moral  culture  secured  only  by  practice,  110,  406. 
Moral  education,  foundation,  SSt&,  ^5. 
Moral  intuitions,  138,  431. 
Moral  discipline,  in  Kindergarten,  608. 
Morse's  gcograpny,  682. 
Moseley,  Criticism  on  object  teaching,  804. 
Mottoes,  with  Christian  Brothers.  7%. 
Mothe  le  Vayer.  Teacher  of  Louis  XIV,  460. 
Mother-goose,  Demoralizing  pictures,  180. 
Mother-element  in  education,  428. 
Mother  tongne.discarded  and  prohibited  in  Col. ,754. 
Motherly  instincts,  Enlightenment  of.  128, 127. 
Mother jplay  and  nursery  sc^igs,  847,  875. 

Miss  Blow's  treatment,  849. 
Motion,  Normal  condition  of  life.  00.  508. 
Motives  for  study  or  conduct,  481,  C21,  687,  719. 

Bospuet.  470. 

Christian  Brothers,  emulation,  784. 


Fenelon,  481 ;  Grint,  6S2. 

Hammond,  scholarship,  60. 

Oratorians,  716. 
Movement  plays,  880, 606. 
Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  South  Hadlev,  689. 
Muscles,  once  trained,  act  pleasonbiy,  531. 
Museom,  or  children's  cabmet,  841. 
Music,  InBtmmental,  681. 

Music  and  art,  five  years'  oonrse  In  WeUeeley,  181 
Music,  Vocal,  early  and  oontinnoas,  67V,  68L 

Should  be  universal,  681. 

Voe*  not  aim  to  make  geniuses,  681. 

Froebel's  use  and  method,  ffil. 
Musical  course  of  five  years  in  Wfdlesley,  183. 
Mutter-  and  Kose-lleder,  847 ;  translated,  60S. 

Basis  of  Froebel's  lectures.  84& 
Mystic  side  of  Froebel's  pbiloeophy,  838. 

National  education  in  Europe,  Teferencee,2Tl,a09. 

Nationalization  of  systems,  648. 

Native  of  Clinton  County,  N.  Y.,  0)  in  1810. 661 

Early  Advocate  of  Pc stalozztanism,  5e6L 
Natural  sciences  in  Wellesley  College,  173. 
Natural  scenery,  Influence  on  FrocTOl,  SiA. 
Nature,  and  natural  methods,  108,  708. 

Abuses  of  the  term,  Harris.  585. 
Nature,  the  outward  world.  80, 870,  879. 

ChUd's  relations  to,  Froebel,  82,  845. 858. 

Place  in  eariycnltnre,  Pestaloxzi,  Froebel,  870. 

Lyschinska,  873. 
Needle-work  and  knitting,  581. 
Necf.  J.,  Pestalozzian  in  U.  S.,  664. 
Neglocted  and  destitute  children,  141. 

Swiss  cantonal  Policy,  146. 

New  York  Citr  children  aid  society,  888. 

Mrs.  Shaw's  cnarity  Kindergarten,  138, 8C7 

California  Kindei^rten  work,  807. 

\\  ines'  child-saving  institutions,  187. 

Rolls'  German  IkmTly  system,  13*0. 

Private  patttors*  beneficent  work,  800. 

Michigan  State  public  fchool.  818. 

Barnard's  preventive  institutions,  160 
Nei       "  -      - 

Nei 

Xel^n'a  niotto,  cited,  871. 
Neri,  Philip,  and  the  Ontorians,  706.  18T>. 

New  education,  applied  to  Froobel's  system,  &14, 
New  Bedford,  the  Friend's  school,  703. 
New  England  First  Fruits,  cited,  748, 748. 
New  England  Primer,  Announcement  in  1603.  rn>. 

Webster's  reprint  In  1844  of  edition  of  1777,  'Jti. 

Endorsement  of  prominent  divines,  880. 

Pictorial  alphabet  and  verses,  888.  [3^1. 

Dr.  Watts*  cradle  and  other  hymns  for  childrtu. 

Prayers,  creed,  sentences,  etc..  886. 

John  Rogers,  cut  and  advice.  938. 

Westminster  Shorter  Catechism,  €00.  rss». 

Cotton,  John,  Spiritual  milk  for  American  faami*. 

Dialogue  between  Christ,  Child,  and  Devil,  SW. 

Nathaniel  Clap,  Ad\ice  to  children,  40a 

Use  for  teaching  to  spell  and  read,  870. 
New  England  Acaclcmfes,  Charscteiiatics,  88. 
New  England  schnlarship,  43. 
New  Harmonv,  Indiana.  668. 
New  Hampshire,  Kindei^arten  work,  18. 
Newman,  Cardinal,  J.  H.,  73& 
Newman.  Mark.  Memoir,  774. 
New  Marlboro  Acadeniv.  4% 
New  Salem  Academy,  History,  60, 780. 
Newton,  R.  H.,  Parochial  Kindeiigartcn,  84a 
Newtowne,  (Cambridge)  Schoole  and  College,  753. 
New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  880. 

Methods  and  results,  8S0,  882. 
New  York  City,  Kindergarten  work,  11,  P48l 
Nobles  and  Princes,  Education  and  teachers,  463. 

I^uls  XIV,  Le  Vayer,  P^r^flxe,  467. 

Dauphin,  Boesoet,  Hnet.  Fl^chier,  47S.  [4S1. 

Duke  of  Bnrgundy,  Fenelon,  Flenry,  Beaumont, 

Dnke  of  Ohevreuse,  Lancelot,  4GS. 

Princes  of  Conti,  Flenry.  465. 
North  Andover,  Franklin  Academy,  685. 


Darnaru  b  urcvcuuvc  lueiiiuiiuui*,  tvu 

}gro.  Legal  status  as  to  schools,  n*rerenee,  ttO. 
Mghbors,  Love  of,  to  be  cultivated,  128,  I8il 
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Non«attendftaco  on  anj  school,  evilp,  S52, 880. 

Uawkins*  expos  are  and  remedy,  817. 
Nonsense  verses.  133. . 
Normal  Schools  In  United  States  in  1868,  281. 

Earopoan,818.  [318. 

NormaUraining,  for  High  Schools  andCoUegcs,2U5, 

Kindeiigiurtners,  879. 
Knmher.^rst  ideas  of,  863,  509,  878. 
Nurses,  importance  overlooked,  497,  603. 

Trained  in  Kindergarten  methods,  497. 
Nursery  games  and  songs.  National,  851. 
Nursery  play .4  and  songs,  Froebel,  847. 

Froeoers  vieves  expounded  bv  Marenholtz,  347. 

Peabody,  Lecture  to  young  Klndergartners,  479. 

Blow,  Mother  play  and  nursery  songi^,  848. 
Nursery  graduates  lutu  ICindergarten,  868. 
Nattin;;,liary  O.,  Sketch  or  Mt.  Uolyoke  Sem.,  689. 

Obedience  to  authorities  aad  law.  79.  866. 
Obedience,  Conditions  and  motives  for,  8G7. 
Obeisance,  or  making  manners,  411,  6til. 
Obituaries  of  teachers.  Proposed,  213. 

Academies,  Principals,  17,  768,  774,  784,  7i«,  790. 

Female  Institutions,  577,  581,  681,  588,  b9i,  697. 
Object  or  intuitional  teaching,  109,  4:20. 

Best  part  of  the  old  New  Eajrland  life,  370.    [  150. 
Object  teaching,  alms,  methods  and  manners,  417- 

Defined,  analyzed,  and  described,  413.      [410-21. 

Historical  development  fh>m  Bacon  to  Froebel. 

Objections  to,  Valid  a^  to  certain  kind^,  4*^26. 

Prussian  regulation  uf  1854,  427. 

True  grounds  between  the  extreme^*,  429.     [430. 

Diesterweg's  enumeration  of  differiugiutnitloo, 

Immediate  aims.  Subordinate  alms,  4.^. 

Laws  of  the  method  in  Kind,  and  Primary,  488. 

Manual,  and  aids  for  object  teaching,  436. 
Observation,  Habit  of  accurate  and  rapid,  160,432. 

Developed  by  Kindergarten  methods,  446. 

Pestalozzi^s  randamental  law,  825,  827. 
Obstinacy,  How  dealt  with,  473,  489,  637. 
Occupation  or  vocation  for  life,  127,  653. 
Occapatlous,  FroeboPs,  692. 

Berlin  Kindergarten,  &i5-802. 
O^den,  Mrs.  John,  Klnderoartner,  11.  [666. 

Ohio  policy  with  neglected  and  criminal  children. 

State  R'jform  Farm  at  Lancai^ter.  655. 
Old  Rote,  as  understood  bv  Misi  Grant,  621. 
Opposites,  Doctrine  of,  624, 878. 

Froebers  law,  821. 

Reconcilement,  329. 
Optional  studies,  or  parallel  conmcs,  188,  313. 
Oral  teach  In.;,  References,  293,  43f). 
Oral  and  written  exercises  in  examinations.  716. 
Oratoriau:*,  Fathers  of  the  Oratory  of  Je»us.706-728. 

Founder,  Origin  and  general  aim,  706,  724. 

Subjects  and  methods  of  instruction,  710,  720. 

Inner  orjcanizatlon  and  discipline,  716. 

EdacatorH  and  Pedagogical  literature,  718. 

Historians  of  the  Order,  707. 

Estimate  of.  by  Bossnet,  700. 
Oratorians  in  England,  Newman's,  728. 
Oread  Academy,  Worcester,  Mass..  62. 
Orit^inality,  or  individuality  of  children,  496. 
Orphans,  Swiss  treatment  and  institutions,  149. 
Ortman,  J.  H..Object  teaching  in  com.  schools,  447. 
Otto,  or  MQhlhausen,  Obi.  teaching  in  schools,  428. 
Oversight  of  each  pupil,  how  secnn>d,  620. 
Owen,  Robert,  Enterprlze  at  New  Harmony,  663. 
Ownership,  Instinct  and  results,  94. 

Parables,  Christ's  use  of,  701. 
Parental  feeling,  42. 

Cooperation  and  representation,  S50,  206. 
Paris  university.  Royal  interpotltion,  464. 

Ramus,  Peda!;ogical  reforms,  461. 

Royal  College.  Ramus  professorship,  457. 
Parochial  schools  can  not  supercede  pnbllc,  826. 

Historical  and  International  fhcts,  827. 
Parochinl  work  and  charity  Kindergarten,  817. 
Parochial  work  with  neglected  children,  848. 
Pastor  Werner  at  Rutlingen,  806. 


Patty-Cake,  Froebers  game  and  song.  866. 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  his  mtluencu,  and  teacher,  18, 
Pauperism  and  i^orance,  821 
Payuc,  J.,  QenesTs  and  cbarecterisilcs  of  Kind.,  9. 
Peabody,  Ueorge,  Giitto  PhiJlipiJt  Andover,etc.,'n2. 
Peabody,  Miss  E.  Q.,  Experience  in  Kind.,  7. 

Letter  on  Kindergarten  cievelupment,  5-16. 

Kind,  in  education  of  artist  and  artisan,  493« 

Froebers  methods  iu  nursery,  499. 

Account  of  her  mother's  school,  686. 

Charity  Kiudergiiriens  in  U.  S.,  846. 

Froebers  system  iu  Am.  Pub.  Education,  873. 

School  for  girls  at  Hingham,  688. 
Peabody,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pahner,  681-688. 

School  at  North  Audover,  Billerica.  Salem.  685. 
Pearson.  E.,  Principal  of  Phillips,  Andover,  773. 

Originator  of  Theological  Seminary,  TT3. 
Pedantry  in  a  teadier,  486. 
Pelrce  Academy,  Middleboro,  6,  61,  791. 

Jenks,  and  other  Principals,  792. 
Pemberton,  Ebeuezer,  Memoir,  774. 
Perception,  and  sense  imprettsions,  410. 
Peretixe,  Hardouin  de,  Instructor  of  Louis  xiv,468. 
Perfectibility  of  human  nature,  526. 
Perls,  or  stent  in  sewing  or  knitting,  681. 
Personality  and  self  will  In  children,  866. 
Pestalozzi,  and  Pestalozzianism,  676. 

Labors  in  behalf  of  neglected  children.  145. 

Yverdun,  Visits  to  In  l6l8,  Orlscom,  669. 

FroebePs  study  with  in  1808, 110,  664, 840 

Religions  Idea  and  method,  666. 

Use  of  phenomena  of  nature,  871. 

Promulgated  in  United  States,  &IM. 

Object  or  intuitional  teaching,  424,  670. 

Doctrine  of  form,  327 ;  Motives  appealed.  570. 

Training  school  for  teachers  at  Cicardy,  570. 

Pergonal  habits,  571 ;  methods,  424 
Petty  Schoole  of  1659,  In  England,  by  Honle.  401. 

Alphabet,  402:  spell  di.«linctly.  404:  read.  407. 

Reading  catechisms,  aiKl  Christian  duty,  409. 

How  to  found,  Discipline,  411. 
Philadelphia,  Kindergarten.  11. 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Maclure,  564. 
Philanthropinnm,  Basedow^s  school,  428. 

Salzman,  Campe,  Rochow,  and  others,  428. 
Phtliuini.  the  Oratorians  of  Neri,  705. 
Phillips,  John,  and  Exeter  Academy.  770. 
Phillips,  Samnel,  and  Andover  Academy.  770. 
Phillips,  William,  and  Theological  Seminnry,  770. 
Phillips  Andover  Academy,  History,  60.  7(19. 
Philosophy  and  art.  Froebel*s  choice,  666, 657. 
Philosophy,  Aristotelian,  464. 

Cartesian.  714;  Baconian,  421. 
Physics  in  Wellesley  College,  175. 
Pbyeicai  training  in  Kindergarten,  90. 

Bossuet  plan  with  the  Dauphin.  471. 
Piarista.  or  fathera  of  the  pious  schools,  736. 
Pictorial  illustrations  in  school  work,  the  flrft,  429. 
Pictures  in  school  teaching,  440. 
Picket.  Albert  and  John,  the  Academician,  6fi5. 
Pickering,  Prof.  E  ,  Manipulating  method,  173. 
Pict1sm,Tranke's  school  of,  423. 
Placing  out  neglected  children  in  families,  830. 
Plato,  Thoughts  on  play  and  early  training,  908. 
Play  and  playing,  Educative  ftinction,  527. 

Child's  instinct,  116,  664. 
Plays.  Recreative  and  social,  Bossnet,  478. 
Playthings,  too  expensive  and  artistic,  10. 

Ultimate  purpose,  118, 687. 
Hays,  Theatrical  performances,  4Tt. 

As  classical  reading,  477. 
Plutarch,  Thoughta  on  early  training,  907. 
Poetry  In  object  teaching.  484. 
Politeness,  Respect  for  others.  In  manner,  628, 637. 
Pollock,  Louise,  Kindergarten  work,  538. 

Kindergarten  methods  In  Primary  scho(  1^,  ISl. 

Pecnliar  features  of  the  Ktndersrarten,  5a>. 
Polytechnic  schools,  fonnded  on  Bacon,  421. 
Poor  and  neglected  children.  Treatment,  125, 145. 
Port  Royal,  schools  of,  7U7,  712. 
Porter,  Noah,  167. 
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PoniT,  Nofth,  Dormitory  vyttem,  741. 

PbrtQtndl,  Madame  de,  tt. 

J^nrilt,  Proebel,  9il ;   Hammond,  1 ;  Harrit,  05. 

Pott«r,  Alooao,  cited,  194,  IW. 

Powers  Institiite,  Deerfleld,  OBt 

Practice  of  qaietaeM.  S^diool-books  of  166B,  409. 

PFajrers,  resolatlon  or.  in  BrotlierB*  Schools,  TSt 

New  Knglaiid  Primer,  881,  SBS. 

MarenhMtx,  aiigsestloQf,  OK?. 
PracUce  of  pietyTBchool  book  of  16G0, 408. 
Prayers  tar  dtildreii,  886, 687. 
Practice,  much—Pracepts,  few,  400 
PiacUcal  edncatlon,  so^aUed,  618, 810. 

TFMles  and  arte.  971-280. 
Precocity  of  derelopment,  497. 
Prescott,  the  Historian,  and  his  lilnary,  88. 
Press,  the  pablic,  in  popular  edacation,  ill. 
Precepts,  and  models  and  practice,  480, 486. 
Prevention,  and  child-savini;  institationa,  187. 

Barnard's  trsatise  on,  18t(,  180. 

Swiss  Policy,  149. 


Preparation  of  lessons,  ft>r  Kindereartners,  c 
Primary  schools,  and  instmctlon,  S7, 810, 814. 

Klndersarten  connections,  681. 

Discipnne,  nnnatnral,  879. 
Primer,  MediteTaL  described.  414. 
Primer,  the  new,  by  Hoole,  404. 
Primer,  the  New  Bna^d  of  1777, 871, 879. 
Prince,  Bdacation  0^480,  488. 

Physical  discipline,  471, 474.  [487. 

Princes  of  France,  Edacators  and  education,  406, 

Loots  sir,  Le  Vayer.  467. 

Dauphin,  Boosset,  478-480. 

Doke  of  BoTs^nndy,  Fenelon,  481-400. 
Privacy  of  a  stndy-room,  for  students,  749. 
Private  and  public  education,  488. 
Private  tutor,  Froebers  experience,  660. 
Privilms  and  notes  of  satislhction.  In  Brothers* 

&1mx>Is,  784. 
Pri«ons  and  chlld-savimr  institntionf>.  Index,  188. 
Prize-*  and  honors,  by  Christian  Brothers,  T84. 

Discarded  by  Miss  Grant,  63S. 
Productive  labor,  for  a  result,  496. 688. 
Profline  and  Christian  studies,  477, 707. 
Professional  training  and  schools,  SIO,  998. 
Promotions  from  claps  to  class,  (V. 
Property  and  taxation.  890. 
Protestant  and  Catholic  countries,  8!6. 
Pmsela.  Public  instruction.  References,  997. 

Mathew  AmoldV  report,  289. 

Barnard's  special  report.  814. 
Technical  schools,  274. 

City  syfitems,  Berlin,  etc,  988, 974. 

tJnlversi'ies,  808. 
Prussia,  Prohibition  of  the  Kindergarten,  670. 

Regulation  limiting  intuitional  teaching,  497. 

Ooitzch's  interpretation,  428. 
Psalms  in  meter.  Bariy  school-hook,  406. 
Psalter,  Eariy  school-book.  408. 
Psalter-class  in  Petty  school,  411. 
Psycholo?v  in  education,  80. 
Public  education  and  private  tutors,  488.         [810. 
Public  instruction  In  different  countries,  R^.  808, 

Primary  and  elementanr,  984, 980, 997. 

Burghed  and  resi,  809,  814.  [290. 

Secondary,  High  and  Grammar,  Gymnasia,  201, 

Superior  coUeees  and  universities.  808. 

Professional,  Theology,  Normal,  etc.,  981, 818. 

Supplementary,  816. 

State  and  education,  980. 

Technological  and  polytechnlcal,  971. 
Public  schools,  and  parochial,  826. 
Public  Kindergartens,  618.  689, 673. 
Pnnchard  Free  Academy,  62. 
Punishments  in  schools,  188, 688, 474. 

Christian  Brothers,  731. 
Putnam  Frae  Academy,  69. 
Pupils  to  teacher,  ratio,  620. 

Qnalitv  of  education  in  public  schools,  878. 
Qoaliiications  of  a  Kindergartner,  963. 
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Qnaatiaolnff,  Better  than  precept  407. 
Onestions  largely  encouraged.  821. 
Ouestioniqg  of  one  dass  Sj  aBoCber,  79L 
Quick,  iCh.,  78. 

Schoolmaster  of  the  past  and  flitnre,  IS. 
Qnincy  (Braintreey,  Barttes t  mention  of  i 
Uuincy,  Josiah,  Harvard  Colleffe.aiid  the 

Tribute  to  S.  Phillips,  771.^^ 

uinet.  Edgar,  Estimate  of  Froebel,  880. 

;uinectlcot  Colony,  7&\. 

luintiUan,  Early  training  of  chUdren,  Oil. 

;ui  docet,  dlscet,  maxlao,  88L 

Ramus,  P.,  Memoir  and  edncatioiial  work.  49M4. 

College  of  France,  Professorship  and  refoxms.c;. 

Logic  Attacks  on  ArlstoteHaii.  464. 

Frnwh  language,  Yemacubu',  460. 

List  of  PublicatioDS,  469,  464. 

Reform  in  University,  Studies  and  dlidpl 

First  iwofessor  of  sQperi<»'  teaching,  wk. 
Raemy.  Abbot,  Schools  and  work  fbr  the  poor, 
Randali,  C  D.,  Bomee  for  neglected  drildieB, 
RaUch,  Plea  for  intnltive,  or  oMect  teaching,  491. 

Raumer.  K.  von,  P6dagD^,citea,4Sl.  

Read  and  write,  an  elector*sahIllty  to.  988. 
Readers  and  reading.  Reference*.  206^  8M. 

Hoole^s  instruction,  in  1660. 407. 

Connected  with  oMect  teaching,  440.  .     y 

Realistic  Pedaroey,  9984491.  r/ 

Real  schools.  References,  988^  996, 814.  ^ 

Gymnasiums,  814.  [90B. 

ReoeptiYeness  of  children.  Age  of  impreselaaa,  IH. 

Productivity,  688. 
Reconcilement  of  opposites,  194, 894, 890.       f^Si^ 
Record-books  and  Registers.  In  St.  Lo«is  fystcm. 

Brussels  public  Kindergartens,  649. 
Recreation,  98t. 
Red  cotor,  slsnillcanre  of.  606. 
Heflection,  Mental  process.  894. 
Reformatories  and  prevention,  Reforence,  149, 169. 

Ohio  Stale  FSrm,  865. 

Swiss  Institutions  and  policy,  145. 

Michigan  SUte  policy,  819. 

German  pastoml  work,  800.  Ml. 

Relationships  of  child.  Nature.  Man  and  God,  82-9, 
Religion  ana  religloas  instrnctioa,  ref.,  988. 986^4. 

Child's  first  nations  to  God,  686-702, 904. 

Schools  of  the  Orstorlans,  791 

Schools  of  the  Christian  Brothen,  782L 

Pestalozz1>  method,  266. 

FenelonV  method.  487. 

Bossuet,  480. 

Froebel,  182.  849,  686, 607. 

Coombc,  183. 
Religious  intuitions,  Dlesterweg,  481. 
Religion  and  science,  188. 
Religious  instinct,  88, 97, 481.  68Bl 
Rest  and  entire  oessatioo  at  times  necessary,  438. 
Repetition,  or  review  sdwola.  References..  814. 
Republican  government  and  ednoatSon,  817. 


Restrictions  on  play,  I 

Retiring  flhnd  for  disabled 

Reverence,  gratltnde  and  lore,  to  God,  668. 

Reviews,  fmuent,  691. 

None  in  reference  to  examlnatloBai,  629. 
Revolutionary  memories  in  N.  B.  Academlea,  21 
Rewards  and  punishments,  144. 
Reminiscences  of  Fxoehel,  Laofs,  W.,  888. 

Marenholta,  670. 
Repression,  in  OoDege  goTermnent,  68w 
Rhetoric,  Ramus  pnmsorshlp.  467. 

Text  bookf  at  Harvard  in  1796. 785. 
Rhymes  snd  Rhjrthm,  advantages  oC  611,  sm. 
Rich,  I..  Benefactor  of  Westeyan  Seminary,  796. 
Richdien,  and  the  Ofatorians,  711. 718. 

Views  of  puhHc  instmctioo,  711.  [414. 

Richter,  Can,  Object  teaching  in  El.  schools,  49B. 
lUchter,  Jean  Paul,  study  of  Botany,  178. 
Ricthammer,  Bavarian  schoolmaster,  429. 
Riders,  Froebel,  Game  of  the,  8B6l 
Rochow,  E.  ron,  Intpitlcmal  method,  428. 
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Rod  and  fBnile,  unlvenftDy  applied,  1^474,  TBS. 
Rosere,  Rev.  Joho,  and  h\»  children,  888. 

Advice  to  his  children  In  ven»e,  388. 
Ronge,  Mad.,  KlnderKarten  In  London  18S4, 1,  8. 
Roman  Catholic  Cbarch  and  edacation,  8S5. 

Teaching  orders,  706,  786,  787. 

Antagoiusm  to  pablic  schools,  asserted,  8S6. 

Aid  from  State  to  charitable  institutions.  8S5. 
Rote  leamini^mav  be  of  unobjectionable  kiud,(fin. 
Ronsseau,  Smil  K..  Gospel  or  human  nature,  4S8. 

Principles  of  Emil  applied  by  Basedow,  428.  ' 

Ab!>ence  of  the  mother-element,  4S8.       * 

Elevated  and  improved  by  Peetaloazi,  4S5. 
Routine  of  occupation  and  govenment,  716. 
Roval  College  of  Prance,  467, 468. 
Rndold»tadt,  Qerman  educational  institntion,  641. 

Teachers  union  at,  600. 
RUegg,  H.  R.,  Instruction  in  language.  Manual, 460. 
Rule  of  three,  and  the  manuscript.  683. 
Rules  and  regulations,  of  city  public  schools,  966. 

Fenelon,  uud  down  few,  486. 

Orant's  mode  of  adopting,  OSl. 
Russia,  Public  instruction,  refermoe,  806,  816. 

Technical  schools,  880.  [809. 

Rutlingeo,  in  Wurtemberg,  Pastor  Werner's  work, 
Rythm  in  Proebers  plays,  90, 879. 

Salls^chwabe.  Madame,  6. 

Salaries,  of  Kindergartners  in  St.  Louis,  6S9. 

City  teachers  in  united  States,  406. 
Sampler,  Fancy  needlework,  681. 
Salzmau,  Assistant  of  Basedow,  498. 
Saturday,  half-holiday,  419. 
Saugus,  Mass.,  Bmerson^s  school  for  girls,  615. 
Saxon  principalities.  Public  instruction,  816. 
Saxony,  Public  instruction  In,  976,  999,  816. 
Saying  Catechism,  in  New  England,  867. 

Mrs.  Allen,  Reminiscences.  o^H. 

Dr.  darkens  account  of,  in  Westhampton,  871. 
Saying  lessons  in  Pettv  school.  419. 
Schanriau^en,  Cantonail  institutions,  149. 
Schmidt,  J.,  at  Tverdun  In  1819, 070. 
School  and  Kindergarten,  Differences,  697. 

Bond  or  class  of  union  and  transition,  b86. 
Schoolmaster  of  the  past,  73. 

Of  the  fttture,  74. 
School-discipline  in  United  States,  687. 
School-garden,  841. 

School  Inspectors  in  Barnard's  plan.  949. 
School  visitors),  Elected  bji  parents,  950 
School  interest  of  .U.  S.,  magnitude,  878. 

Children,  Teachers,  and  OHicers,  819. 
School  of  good  manners,  School-book  of  1669, 409. 
School  management,  78. 
Scholasticism,  Criticism  on,  799. 
Scholar  and  scholarship,  88. 
School  architecture,  references,  988, 999. 

Barnard's  services  In,  198. 

Harris  on  St.  Louis  policy  in,  639. 
Scheffel,  Annette,  Berlin  Kindergarten,  888. 
Schelllng.  Bruno,  624,  667. 
Schlotterbeck,  Intuitive  or  object  teaching,  440. 
Schrftder,  Henrietta  Breyman.  Kind,  work,  896. 

Visit  to,  by  Mrs.  Aldrlch,  880. 

Kindeigarten  principle,by  Mies  Lyschinska,  889. 
Science,  148, 178, 971, 718. 

Science  of  teachln'g,  77, 80.  1758. 

Scriptures,  readlns  by  students  at  Harvard,  1649, 
Secular  education  for  government  schools,  8stt. 
Secondary  education,  909,  980,  991. 

European  systems,  reference,  999,  816. 
Seed  of  planu,  Analogy  of  the  soul,  183,  8T7. 
Sectarian  schools,  Insufllcient  for  univeraallty,  896. 
Self  activity,  90, 190,  888, 518,  886. 
Self-consciousness,  first  token,  418. 
Self-government,  to  be  cultivated,  484. 
Self  knowledge,  by  personal  aotlon,  )H8. 
self-reliance,  87,  8K6  [others,  394. 

Self-seeking  and  its  Opposite,  the  well-being  of 
Self-will,  and  personality,  866. 

Most  submit  to  social  omdltions,  867. 


Senses,  Cultivation  in  intuitive  or  object  teaching, 
Taste,  600 ;  Touch,  601, 608.  i4SL 

Sight,  601, 619 ;  Hearing,  600, 601 ;  Smell,  60Sl 


Sense,  a  receptivity  for  impressions,  417. 

More  perfect  in  beasts,  418. 
Sense,  impression,  and  intuitions,  418. 

Unity,  419 ;  difference  with  animals,  808. 
Seni>uous  Intuitions  from  outward  objects,  480. 
Secticm,  division,  and  teacher,  Miss  tirant,  ftM). 

Ratio  of  pupils  to  teacher,  690. 
Sewing  and  knitting  lu  common  schools,  689. 
Shakeepeare,  cited,  99. 
Shaw,  Mrs.  Quincy,  Free  Kindeigarten,  198, 847. 

Day  nurseries,  847. 
Shenstone,  Schoolmistress,  cited,  41&. 
Signals,  in  Brothers'  Schools,  784. 
Sight,  Training  by  color,  form,  distance,  441, 601. 
Sibley  ,J.  L .  ,M  eraoir  of  Gram.Maeter  B.Tomson  ,747. 
Sllence,and  signs  in  Christian  Brothers  Scbools,786. 
Siljestr6m,  P.  A.,  Barnard's  labors  In  K.  I.,  9U0. 
Silllman,  B.,  dted,  on  Maclnre,  664. 
SlmiUr  end  dissimilar  things,  96, 894, 868. 
Singing  schools  in  New  England,  689. 
Singing  and  songs.  FroebeFs  use,  861, 680. 
Site  or  educational  buildings,  160. 

Wellesley  college,  161. 
Sitting  still,  unnatural  to  young  children,  497,  608. 
SiEinss,  Detrements,  Bever,  etc.,  747,  764. 
Smell,  Training  sense  of.  609. 
Smiling,  Child's  first  expression  of  love,  .^60, 606. 
Smith,  Katharine  D.,  Trials  in  Kindergarten,  9U1. 
Smith  Academy,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  69. 
Smith,  Elbridge,  Memorial  discourse,  17-^. 

Charles  Hammond,  life  work,  17. 

Duty  of  teachers  to  their  profession,  17, 90,  69. 

The  Academy,and  Academy  life  fifty  years  ago,98. 

Infiuence  on  the  State,  Nauon,  Wond,  97. 

Yale  College  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  89. 

Monson  Acad,  under  Hammond's  preceptorate,86. 

Local  attachments.  New  Bnglana  scholar»hip,49. 

Deathbed  of  the  Cnristtan  Teacher,  66. 
Snell,  Anna,  Pupil  of  Middendorfi^,  7. 
Social  side  of  the  Kindergartens,  ITT,  861,606. 
Social  Institutions,  481, 609. 
Social  Intuitions,  806. 
Social  recreations  and  play,  Bossuet^  476. 
Socrates,  of  Plato  and  Zenophon,  18, 616. 

Thoughts  on  early  training,  907. 
Songs  and  Rhythm,  680.  [756. 

Sopbister,  Junior  and  Senior ,earllest  classification, 
Soleure,  Cantonal  Institutions  of  charity,  149. 
South  Hadley,  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  669. 
South  Norfolk,  Conn.,  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant's  home,611. 
Sound.  Sense  of,  98. 
Speaking  and  observing  exercises,  448. 
Special  schools,  references,  910,  971. 
Spelling,  Hoole's  directions  In  Petty  Schoole,  404. 
Spelling  classes  of  old.  618. 
Spekter.  O.,  Fifty  Fables  for  children,  449. 
Spiritual  milk  for  American  Babes,  Cotton,  396. 
Spontaneous  action,  always  pleasurable,  697. 
St.  Louis,  Public  school  system,  698. 

Dr.  Harris's  Superintendence,  695. 

Kindergarten,  the  earliest  step,  598. 
St  Augustine,  Confessions,  486. 
St.  Gailen,  Cantonal  institutions  of  charity,  149. 
Gftael,  Madame  de,  110. 
Steinmetz-Strasse  Kindergarten,  881,880. 
Starr,  Peter,  and  other  preceptors  of  Wcstlleld,  788. 
State  appropriations.  Amount,  818. 

Rule  for  distribution,  991. 
State  taxation  of  property,  991,  998,  989,809,  818. 
State  supervision,  991, 959. 
State  systems  of  public  schools,  806. 
SUtistfcs  of  education  In  U.  S.,  909, 818. 

European  systems,  816. 
Storrow,  Mrs.,  School  for  girls  in  Hingbam,  588. 
Steiger,  B.,  Kindergarten  literatnre  and  material,  15. 
Stick-Iaylng  and  drawing,  878. 
Still,  and  stillness,  unnatural  to  children,  497, 8T7. 
Story-telling  and  narration,  to  children,  436. 
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Stripe  of  leather,  paper,  etc.,  for  chfldrens  pimttinff. 
StoUenU  doniet»tic  hie,  Dormitory  syctein,  65.  [889 

Lodging  and  membership  of  private  houDeti,  08. 

Advaiiiages  of  a  common  life,  741. 
Somameti,  Stadente  now  adalti*,  called  >y,  754. 
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In  my  desire  to  give  to  each  number  of  the  Journal  for  1880  the 
usual  variety  of  topics  of  permanent  value,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
treat  the  Kindergarten  and  Child-Culture  with  the  fidnesa  promised 
in  the  opening  article  for  the  year,  I  shall  with  the  issue  for  this 
quarter  have  extended  the  volume  beyond  the  average  size  of  other 
annual  volumes,  and  with  the  Index  to  at  least  128  pages  beyond  the 
number  promised  in  the  Terms  for  the  year.  I  find  also  that  some 
of  the  articles  destined  for  the  volume  of  "Kindergarten  Papers" 
will  not  be  ready  for  publication  within  the  year.  I  have,  therefore, 
concluded  to  carry  these  and  other  papers  into  the  Numbers  which 
will  be  issued  in  1881  on  the  same  conditions  as  in  1880— except 
that  the  first  Number  (for  March)  will  be  sent  to  all  subscribers  for 
1880  without  charge,  and  to  all  subscribers  for  1880  and  1881  on  the 
payment  of  $6  for  the  two  years,  or  $2  additional  to  the  payment 
*made  for  1880. 

HENRY  BARNARD. 
Habttobd,  September  15,  1880. 
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